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I FEMALEAUTHORS. 

' TsE workB t^ BriU^ womea bava now taken up, ant by 

I courtea; bat by right, A full and conapicuoiu place in our 

' literature. They constitute, indeed, an elegant library 

in tbemselTes; and thitri! is horclly a departmeDt io 

i . science, }ii philosophy, in morals, in politics, in the belles 

. letlres, in fiutiori, or in the Gne arts, but has been occupied, 

I and ably occupied, by a lady. Time would &il us to enu- 

! nerateoll the illustrious names wte«b Wtb already titaii- 

vi to tlW recolleotiiHi of the Tsader. We mean not even to 

attempt soch itn eaumeration, but merely to^nake a Tew 

preliminary rcmacke on tbe general characteristica of fe- 

I male authorship, and then to select a few of those who are 

! other more distinguished, or of whom we are. more avn- 

I pnfiia* ir willing to speak. 

I Female authorship is, if not a great, certainly a fine fact. 

' It procUims a high state of cultivation on tbe part of the 

. many, wliich has thus flowered ont into composition in tho 

' ease of the few. It eihibita aa eitendon and a reBnemenC 

I of that element of female influence which in the private in- 

tercourse of society has been productive of such blessed 

effects: itmiuglca vith the Lorslt Cone of geDeralliterotnre, 

' ' as the lute piereeth through the cymbal's clash ; ' it blends 

with it a vein of delicate diBcriminalion, of kecD and close 

otaervation, of miM charity, and of pure morality ; gives it 

a healthy and a happy tone— the tone of the fireside ; it is in 

the chamber of our ilteiature a quiet and lovely presence, 

I by its very gcntlonesa overawing as well ns refining and 

beantifying it alt. 

One principal choracteriatic of fbmale wridng in our age 
is its sterling sense. It ia told of Coleridge that he was 
I accustomed to consult a. female friend on all important 
emergencies, placing implicit confidence in her first in- 
stinctive sa^cGtions ; if she proceeded to add her reamns 
I he checked her imme^tely — ' Leave these, "■"<»"', to me 
to End out.' We find this rare and valuable senae — this 
I Bhort-hand reuaoning. finely exemplified in onr lady 
I authors producing, even in the absence of original genius, 
or of profound penetration, or of wide experience, a sense of 
ptrfect security as we follow thdr gentle guidance. In- 
i deed, on all qnestiona affecting proprieliea, decorums, dig- 
nl^es, what we would call the ethics of sentimsntolism, 
nunor as well as mqjor morals, their verdict may be con- 
sidered oracular and without appeal. But we dare not 
sty that we coimder them entitled to speak with equal 
authority on tbMe higher and deeper questions where not 
instinct nor heart, but severe and tried intellect, is qnsli- 
Ged to return the responses. We remark, too, in the writ- 
ings of fbmales a tone of greater generoaty than in thoae 
of men ; they are more candid and amiable in thdr judg- 



ments of men, and things, and booka. Commend us to fe- 
male critics ! They ore not eternally consumed by the 
desire of being witty, astute, and severe ; of carping at what 
they could not equal ; of hewing down what they could not 
have built up. The principle — nil admirare — is none of 
theirs; and whetheritbethataaneerdisfigureatheir beauti- 
ful hps, it is seldom seen upon tbem. And in correspondence 
with this it is ratber curious that yooT worst critics are 
persons who dislike the sex, and whom the sex dislike — 
musty, flisty, old bachelors, like Oifford ; or pedantic prigs, 
like certain autocrats of the presa of the present day. 
Ladies, on the other hand, are seldom severe judges of any 
thing except ooch other's dress and deportment ; and in 
detect of profound ptiuctptes, they are helped oat by that 
fine instinctive sense of tb^rs, which partakes of the genial 
nature, and indeed verges on genius itseIC But not to 
weary oar rwkler o with these general remarks, we mention 
but one more, tliat our female authors may be called the 
natural guardians of our morality and our felth. Words- 
word, in the unpublislied'part of the 'Recluse,' deaoribes 
himself in dream, meeting an Arab mounted on a drome- 
dary riding at tHill speed, and ever and anon fbarfully re- 
verting his eyes toward some otyijpt in the distance. He 
accosts him, and learns that a second deluge is at hand, 
and that he has got in charge to bury bej'ond its reach, 
two things— the most valuable on earth— the sboll of tbe 
bard and the elements of Euclid ; and off he rides, ' with 
the swift water* of the world in chase.' And so, were a 
direr deluge to pass over the eartli, and threaten to en- 
gnlph the morality and the relipon of oar (atbers, we can 
tell where they may be buried — but where they will be 
safe — in the depths of tbe female intellect, and of (he te- 
male heart — SB intellect, the essence of which is worship ; 
a heart, the element of which is love. They, we repeat, 
are the natural goordions of morality and faith. Unbired 
disinterested, apontoneons, ia tbe ud they give to the bless- 
ed cause ; leaning, indeed, in their lovely weakness, on the 
'worship of sorrow,' they af the same tome prop it up, 
through the wide and holy infiuenoes which they wield, 
Man, it has been proudly prophesied, shall one day ceoac to 
be a religious animal, but it may be predicted in return, 
that woman never shall, never can, cease to be a religious 
biung. And as the reli^ous thith of woman ia profounder, 
so we have always thought that h« religious understand- 
ing is more correct than that of man. Uer piety is not 
that of dogmas, it is no fierce and fool polemic flame ; it ia 
that of tbe &ncy, the feelings, the wonderstricken soul, 
and the loving heart ; often it is not even a eousdoos emo- 
tion at all, but in the words of Wordsworth, she lies in 
* Abmhnm'v bovom fill tba ynr, 
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Where, for instanoo^ will you find a truer and fresher spring 
of pious feeling than in the works of Mrs Hemans, where 
you have it unsoiled by an atom of cant, or bigotry, or «x- 
clusiveness, and shaded only by so much of pensiyeness as 
attests its depth and dirinity ; for as it has been said that 
man's misery oomes of his greatness, so the gloom which 
has been charged upon our fiiith arises from its infinite 
and eternal bearings. 

We pass from these remarks to give a few sketches of 
the female writers of the age. We mention first, and we 
do so with a certain awe, the venerable Joanna Baillie. 
She belongs rather, indeed, to history than to us. living 
we almost think of her as dead, or we deem of her as 
of a spiritual presence among us, but not of us — ^lingering 
in the present, but who has lived and died |n the past 
Simple greatness is the leading feature of Aliss Baillie's 
character and of her intellect 8he has no airs, no arti« 
Goes. Visit her, you find a plain sensible woman, living 
with her plain sensible sisters, any one of whom you would 
Eis soon suspect as she of the sin of authorship. Take up 
her works, and you feel yourself in conversation with a rich, 
full, masculine, and yet womanly mind, conveying through 
the characters in her dramas the clear, constant stream of 
her own sentiments and feelings. It was the glory of Shak- 
ipeare that he never was himself— it is that of Joanna 
Baillie that she never ceases to be herself — 'a deep, majes- 
tical, and hlgh-souled woman.' She is no female Shak- 
speare. Indeed, a fbmale Shakspeare is an incongruous, 
ind almost a ludicrous thought The thorough identifioa* 
bion with his characters, however atrocious or contemptible, 
cvhich is Shakspeare's differentia, is precisely that which 
woman cannot or dare not exemplify. Certamly, Joanna 
Baillie has not exemplified it Her plays are not great 
iramas — they are not even fine rhetorical pieces. * Win 
t act?' has often been asked of these, ana answered in 
Lhe negative ; and a play that will not act '^ Tery simi- 
lar to a tongue that cannot speak, or a man that cannot 
nove. It may be sometliing iar better, but it is not a 
Irama — not a natural, nnd powerftil, and living repro- 
jentation of the real. Miss Baillie, it will be remembered, 
selected one pas^on for the sul^ect of each play, thus, as 
nost critics now agree, narrowing her ground and stiffen- 
ng her movements, inventing now and more needless 
initios, and poriehing, like Earl Morton, by the instru- 
ncnt of torture she had herself invented. But h^r plays 
ire ftiU of poetry which seems elaborately disguised under 
he dramatic cxuvioB it wears. Her little song in the 
Beacon, the * absent will return — the long, long lost be 
bundt' ii worth all her comedies put together ; and put 
;ogctlier, we believe, they never created one genuine or 
aearty laugh : and beautiful exceedingly the lines in OiTa, 
rrhich, quot<:d often, can bear to be quoted again :-- 

' Diflst tiion ne'er see thfe swallow'g veering breast 
Winging tta« air beneath tome mnrky clood. 
In the tunned glimpseB of a ttomiy day, 
Shiver in silver brightness ; 
Or boatman's oar as vivid ligfataf n| flash 
In tlie fbiut gleam, tliat like a spirit's petb, 
l>acks the still water of some snllen lake ; 
Or lunelv tower, horn its brown mass of woods, 
Give to the pariing of a wintry sun 
One hasty glance, in mockery of the night. 
Closing in darkness round it. Gentle friend, 
Cliid« not her mlrtli who was sad yesterday, 
And may be so t«-morrow.' 

We return to Mrs Hemans, the female Shelley, in all but 
lis lamented perversity and fi»tal blindness. Like him, 
Irooplng; fragile, * a reed shaken by the wind ' — ^a mighty 
rind, in sooth, too powerful for Uie tremulous reed on 
vhich it discoursed its music ; like him, not so much a 
rwcet singer as the Instnimentorer which fushed ftt)m be- 
nnd a storm of supernal melody; like him, she was often 
ici. cd by the o'ernanging power, as a strong m^ will 
ift and playAUly swing a child, till slie panted and 
trembled in the grasp; like him, the victim of the most 
ixquisite nervous organisation ; like him, verte flowed upon 
ind from her, and tne sweet sound often overpowered the 
neaning, kissing it, as it were, to death; like him, she 
?as melancholy, but tho sadness of both was musical, 



tearfiil, aotave ; not stony, silent, and motionless, still leas 
misanUiropio or disdainful; like him, she was gentle^ 
plavfhl — tbe7 could both run about their prison-gard^i, 
and dally with the dark chains which they knew bound 
them till death. Mrs Hemans, indeed, has not reached 
Shellev's heights, nor sounded his depths, and Uiere was one 
* simple ' wanting in her melancholy which was mixed in 
large proportions with his — the simpler simple of despair. 
Her spirit was cheered by a celestial faith, by the solftest 
noblest form of the soft^t noblest belief. Nevertheless, 
they are, to our judgment, so strikingly alike, as to seem 
brother and sister, in otfe gentle, b^utiful, but delicate 
fhmily. Their very appearance must have been similar. 
How like must ihe girl, Felicia Dorothea Browne, with tiie 
mantling bloom of her cheeks, her hair of a rich golden 
brown, and the ever-varying expression of her brilliant 
eyes, have been to the noble boy, Percy By sshe Shelley, when 
he came first to Oxford, a &ir-halred, bright-eyed enthusi- 
ast on whose cheek and brow, and in whose eye was al- 
ready beginning to bum a fire, which ultimately enwrapped 
his whole being in flames ! 

Mrs Hemans was a lyrist and nothing else. Her songa^ 
hymns, odes, occasional verses, are as bright as * atoms <^ 
the rainbow,' but no more than them,.great or complete. 
In many poets we see the germ of greatness, which might 
in happier circumstances, or in a more genial season, have 
been developed. But no such germ can the most micros- 
copic survey discover in her, and we feel that at her death 
her beautifiil but tiny task was done. Indeed, with suoh 
delicate oirganisation, and such intense suceptivity as hera, 
the elaboration, the long reach of thought the deep, curbed, 
vet cherished ambition which a great work requires and 
implies, are, we fear incompatible. Let us be thankftil fiir 
her as she was. She grew in beauty, was blasted where 
she grew, rained around her poetry like bright tears frtua 
her eyes, learned in suffering what she taught in 6(m£^ 
died, and all hearts have obeyed the ciill of Wordsworth, to 

' Moam rather for that holy spirit. 
Mild as the spring, as ocean deep : 
For her, who ere her summer fudnd, 
Has sunk into a dreamless slpcp.' 

In Miss Jewsbury, •Mrs Hcmans's friend, there lay a 
stronger, more varied, swifter, and more masculine power. 
* In one respect,' said Wordsworth — ' in quickness in tba 
motions of her mind, I never knew her equaL' Perhaps this 
very rapidity of thought iigured her as a writer. The ev^ 
nescent aspects of things which rushed upon her mind would 
not stay to be steadily delineated and fixed down in words. 
It was so in the case of Mary Wolstonccraft, who came down 
from her conversation to her composition as from a hdghi. 
This gifted lady, hi like manner, is now principally re* 
membered through the traditionary cstin^ate of her talk, 
and through her early and melancholy end. On the 1st of 
August, 1882, she was married in a little quiet chtiroh 
amongst the Welsh«mountains, to the Rev. A. K. Fletcher, 
who was about to repair to India. Fourteen months after- 
wards she was laid in her last resting-place, at Poonah, in 
the fttr east, having fiillen a victim to cholera while tra- 
velling with her husband. Death her prophetic soul had 
long anticipated. A little before leaving England she had 
thus written : — * In the best of everything I have done, you 
will find one leaxting idea — death. All thoughts, all 
images, all contrasts of thoughts and images, are derived 
ftDm living much in the valley of that shadow.' A shori 
while ere her death, still more strikingly she speaks 'Of 
IJving in a land where death is such a swift and cunning 
hunter, that beforo you know you are ill, you may be 
ready to become his prey — where death, tiie grave^ and 
fergetftilness, may be the work of two days— where the 
question at the door might be, not is your master in% but 
is xour master alive to-day. 

Similar, but much more melancholy, was the &te of an- 
other daughter of genius— L. E. L. Through her, as 
through K&s Henians, song imshed like a fiery stream, aft 
once beautifying and burning her up. Wordsworth speaks 
of how divme a thing woman can be made ; she proved 
bow wretched a thing woman can be m«d»— how much 
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miserj a gifted, flattered, and fiueraating ftniale ccrald ex- 
haust in the course of a brief and brilliant career. What 
a difference between sncb spoiled ebildren of society, with 
all their fatal fkcilities of fluicy, and Terse, and talk ; and 
Both, standing forlorn amid tiie alien com, or Deborah, 
dwelling 'neath her palm-tree in the mountain, or Hannah, 
bringing up her boy to the temple-serriee ; how different 
from any of Shakspeare's women ! And yet poor L. E. L. 
had originally — had to the last, a noble nature. Her last 
question to her friends — * Do jou think of me as I think of 
joa ?' written as the waters bore her upon her melancholy 
pilgrimage, and her last poem to the polar star, which she 
lored, as rtounding her of our own native isle of tiie ocean, 
which she had left, and knew she had left for erer, are not to 
be forgotten. 

Mrs Shelley is perhaps of a hi^er order than any of the 
preceding, with we exception of Joanna B^lie. It has 
always, howerer, seemed to us that intercourse with Bhel- 
ley—a being so intensely peculiar, that those who came in 
contact^ with, generally recoiled from him ia hatred, or ftll 
into the current of his being, Tanquished and enthralled — 
has affected the originality and narrowed the extent of her 
genius. Her mind, consequently, has been wrenched out 
of its own track. Originally timid and feminine, she has 
tamed down the daring path of her fttther and her hus- 
band, and continues to pursue it, with frequent misgirings, 
we suspect, as to whether she be in the right track. Her 
style is minutely and often successfully modelled upon that 
of Shelley. Indian widows used to fling themseWes upon 
the funeral pyre of their husbands. Bhe has thrown upon 
that of hers, her mode of thought, her mould of style, we 
&fir, her creed, her heart, her alL Her ' Frankenstein' 
—who has forgot the interesting account she giyes of her 
first conception of that extraordinary story, when she had 
redred to rest, her foncy heated by jpboet stories, and when 
the whole circumstances of the tale flashed upon her, as in a 
camera obscura ? — is an instance of how well and delicately 
ffhe can handle a morbid and disgusting theme. The story 
Is of one who finds out the principle of life, and constructs 
a man, who ultimately munlers the dearest friends of his 
creator, and is hist seen making for the north pole. Ko> 
thing more preposterous than the meagre outline of the 
story exists in literature. Nothing, perhaps, oonld have 
been more easily constructed, if^ as Dr Johnson was 
wont to say, one is mind could but abandon itself to the 
task. But though not difiScult to frame the outline, es- 
pecially after it has been framed, any more than her hero 
ibond it hard to build up the flesh and blood of his mis- 
creation, it was difficult — it required the breath of genius, 
to giye either the one or the other life. This Mrs Bhelley 
has done. The monster is not only like as Caliban seemdl 
to Trinculo— a very pretty monster — but eren something 
poetical and' pathetic withal ; you almost weep for the 
onfortunato, involuntanr, gigantic Unit. The process of 
his creation is described with much gusto, and more grace 
&Bd delicacy than you could have expected from such 
a theme, llie moment when, at midnight^ and in the light 
of a waning moon, he first begins to live, and his creator 
shudders at his own rude and horrible handy-work, is 
giren with thrilling and curdling power. Scarcely second 
to this is his sudden appearance on a glader among the 
high Alps, or his final evanishing in darkness and in dis- 
tance. Altogether the work is wonderftil, particularly as 
that of a girl of nineteen, who has nerer dnoe equalled or 
'approached its powor? and might be particularly recom- 
mended to the author of the ' Vestiges of Creation,' as con- 
toning a theory not much less plausible and not Tery dis- 
nmilar to his own. 

We find we will not hare space to dilato upon many 
other of our lady authors, and can only name the grare 
and sensible Mrs Ellis, who seems another avatar of the 
excellent Hannah More, the fi&soinathig Mrs Jameson, 
Min Mitford, the pride of our Tillage, Mrt Kill, Miss 
MartSneau, Miss Eugewortii, Mrs Oore, and Mrs Crowe, 
the admirable writer of 'Susan Hopl^/ But three 
win we mention dearer than the re«t-<-&&8 Howitt, Mrs 
Johnstone, and Miss Barrett If Mrs Hemans be the female 



Shellev, Mary Howitt is the female Wordsworth. There 
is in her the same gentleness, simplicity, and wisdom; 
there is something also of the same childishness. Her 
sympathies are with the old simplicities of life and of na* 
ture. The pastoral solitudes of Dent Dale; the lonely 
river, sounding on its way through its own glen ; the forest 
dim, in which sits the woodmouse eating his fearless meal ; 
the preadamitio waters with their monstrous progeny; 
such scenes and subjects are her chosen field. She is, 
like Wordsworth, a wild and woodland rover. She does 
not, it is true, hang such a weight of philosophic thought 
upon the objects she selects ; she has few thoughts too deep 
for tears ; she does not see in the humblest scenes and cir* 
cumstanoes the hieroglyphics of high and solemn truths— 
her object rather is to deduce from natural objects a code 
of practical lessons, and to found on them a system of meek 
and cheerfhl piety. A sweet and simple uniqueness of 
thought, manner, and style, modelled, we might imagine,, 
after the quiet garb of the quakeress, is the distinguishing 
quality of Mrs Howitt One of the rarest qualities, next to 
consistency of character, is consistency of mind, which we 
may compare to a seal always leaving the same impression 
more or less distinctly according to the nature of the ma- 
terial or the power of the pressure. This is peculiarly 
characteristic of the authoress before us, whose works in 
verse, or in prose, more elaborate or careless, more ambi- 
tious or simple, bear in their every line her perfect image. 
One gentle and constant mark proclaims the presence of 
such a writer as Charles Lamb pr as Mary Howitt 

We need not dwell at large upon the merits of Mrs 
Johnstone, whether as a writer of fiction, or as the most 
accomplished editress and female critic of the day. She 
is less remarkable for any one peculiar or solitary quality, 
than for the combination of many if not all these qualities 
which go to constitute an elegant, instructive, and ener- 
getic writer. A fine and forcible imagination, manlike 
sense, and wbmanly delicacv of feeling, deference for the 
taste and spirit of the age, blended with a thorough inde- 
pendence of tone, and wide and charitable sympathies — a 
taste at once catholic and keen, a manner and stvle some- 
times flippant, indeed, but generally clear, refined, and 
dignified, are some of her more prominent excellencies. 
She is a medium between the school of Hannah More 
and Mrs Ellis, and that oi Miss Barrett and Mrs Shelley, 
holding in part with the old and in part with the new. 
She is neither a retailer of venerable commonplace nor 
a reckless enthusiast, but through her Scottish common 
sense, as well as her extended views, has been enabled 
to avoid both extremes, and become one of the safest 
literary guides we can at present boast Every one ki)ows 
with what a magic paper-cutter she analyses the new books 
of the month, and curdles up the pith of three volumes all 
into a few pages, illuminating them, besides, with her 
sensibly criticism and catholic sympathies. Her own 
tales exhibit, perhaps, greater breadth and foroe than beauty 
or subtlety ; and the occasional negligence of their execu- 
tion and dashing levity of style, betray the practised 
magazine- writer. But some of them have found their way 
to the heart of the public. There is hardly a decent house- 
wife in Scotlan4 but has chuckled over ' Mrs Boberts's Three 
Christmas Dinners' — not a man of genius, or even a sym- 
pathiser with it in its struggles, its triumphs, or its fall, 
out has thrilled at the powerful story of ' Frankland the 
Barrister,' and not a boy in wide Britain but has read and 
dreamed over the 'Three Westminster Boys'—Thurlow, 
Cowper, and Warren Hastings. 

Miss Elizabeth Barrett Barrett is a bold lady, and would 
reqnire a bold critic She has aspired to be an English 
Madame Eahel; she has seated henel^ like another witeh 
of Endor, in a cave of mvstery, and sought to call up the 
dead — ay, the spirit of Slilton himself; she has entered, 
besides, some of the darkest chambers of the human heart ; 
she has heaved up to heaven, a« if she were the commis- 
sioned mouth of humanity, some cries daring almost to 
bhisphemy, piercing to anguish; she has d^kened her 
eounsel deliberately by a disguise which oracles only should 
wear, and through which even oracles could scarcely find 
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their way; she has, moreover, inTcnted a new language, 
and we would not wonder though sne had tried to in- 
vent a new world. To say that her daring and her deeds, 
or capacity of doing, were equal, were to say too much. , 
Her * Drama of Exile' is one of those productions which ' 
are admired because they are not comprehended. It is , 
written in cipher, ,and you are not convinced that the 
cipher is worth learning. She seems, from her preface, to , 
be very apprehensive oi coming in contact with Milton, j 
She might have spared herself the fear. Not even by the 
antithesis of disgust is either Milton or Byron suggested ; 
to our memory by its perusal But the poem stands in 
the glare of the fiery sword of Eden, and this should have 
burned up its conceits and awed down its petty minstrel- 
sies. Beautiful passages occur, but they are not the genuine 
flowers of Paradise — * one blossom of Eden outblooms them 
all.' To finish a Torso, to conclude Cambascan, or Hyperion, 
or Christabel, we had almost said to express the unwritten 
language of the seven thunders, were presumption scarcely 
greater than to seek to add to the words of Milton, which 
seem not merely to close the poem, but to shut the scene 
for ever. 

* Some nataral tears they dropt, bnt wiped thpin soon — 
The wortd was all before them, where to choose 
Thteir place of rest, and Provideuce their guide. 
They hand in hand, with wniiderinff steps and alow, 
Throagh Eden took their solitary way.' 

Compare with this the beginning of the drama of * Exile.' 
Better far than this are her cries of the human, as she 
affectedly styles the race, and of the factory children. 
Theirs is that daring of high reverence, which sometimes 
.seems to border on blasphemy, and the power of which lies 
in the very nearness of its approach to all tliat we abhor. 
In these the meaning is sometimes blinded and choked — 
but blinded as by the tears, and choked as in the sighs 
of the poor innocents, in whose name she, like an elder sis- 
ter, speaks to time and eternity, to earth and heaven ! 
But it is as a writer of ballads, and short simple poems, 
describing moods of her own or of others' minds, that this 
lady excels. The romance of the * Swan's Nest' is the 
finest miniature of a castle in the clouds we ever read. It 
is prettier than even the Arabian Alnaschar, who, in kicking 
his princess, kicked down his basket of crockery, and awoke, 
and lo it was a dream. ' Bertha in the Lane' is a tale of 
secret, devouring, unhappy passion, entertained by a sister 
for the lover of her sister. Its praise is, that none but a 
woman could have written it Geraldine's courtship is a 
strain of loftier mood, sustained with the utmost energy to 
the close. Its beauty is, that though a tale of successfid 
love, it melts you like a tragedy. Altogether, were this 
accomplished and gifted lady to renoimce her affectations 
of manner, and her overdarings of ambition, and to leave 
that mystic atmosphere, which is rather attenuated even 
for her, there are provinces of thought and feeling where 
yhe might walk facile priitceps of the female authors 
of this or perhaps any age. 

HALLUCINATIONS. 

STRST ARTICLE. 

It is a recognised truism, that the progress of science tends 
to the solution and clearing up of many subjects long re- 
garded as terrible mysteries, to which the popular mind 
has yielded a superstitious belief^ and which in many in- 
utances have proved the scourges of humanity. The heaviest 
trammels ever imposed on the intellect of the world have' 
been those arising from hallucination ; and we trust that 
an interesting work which has just made its appearance, 
from the pen of a French author, will enable us to elucidate 
the phenomena, causes, and effects of this singular malady, 
which has shown itself in every epoch in the history of 
mankind.* 

In the most diverse latitudes, under governments the 
most opposed, and among all religions, we find constantly 

* Des Hallnoioations, on Histoire Raisonn^e des Apparitions, 
des Visions, des Honges, de I'Extase, da Magnetisme el dn Som- 
nambnlisme. Par A. Brierre du Boismont. Paris. 1846. 



the same belief in the existence of spirits and apparitions. 
An inquiry into the cause of this general opinion would 
be curious and interesting, since its source should evident- 
ly be sought in the mental organisation. In fact, if man 
be studied in a psychological point of view, we find that he 
is every where governed by an irresistible longing after 
the unknown, which in the greater part of the human race 
displays itiielf in the love of the marvellous. The savage, 
who dreams of the Great Spirit and of the boundless hunt- 
ing fields of another life ; the devotee of the middle ages, 
in his reverence for holy shrines and relics ; the Arab of 
the desert^ wandering in imagination in the enchanted pa- 
laces of the Arabian Nights ; the Hindoo, absorbed by the 
incarnations of Bi'amah ; and the inhabitant of the civilised 
world, who, believing notliing in public, yet consults the 
oracles of fat« in secret, all obey the same impulse, that of 
believing something. 

The imagination, truly called the flighty lodger, seeks 
continally to break the ties by which it is connected with 
reason ; and once successful, there is no fable, no strangle 
belief, no singular illusiori, or extravagant dream, which 
it will not seize upon and propagate. Bacon says, that 
men love rather to believe than to examine ; and this dis- 
position is particularly marked in the infancy of the hu- 
man mind. Few periods have been more favourable to the 
triiunphs of imagination than the middle ages ; a period 
which appeared to be the rendezvous of every fiuitastic 
creation. The air was said to be filled with wonderful 
birds, the earth overrun with hideous animals, and the sea 
peopled With monstrous fishes, wliile, beyond the limits as- 
signed to the globe, existed dehx'table countries, the region 
of the terrestrial paradi?e. Beliefs thus extraordinary, 
developed amidst the devastating irruptions of the bar- 
barians of the north, the terror induced by the general 
anticipation of the end of the world, suggested the idea 
of invisible supernatural powers which nothing could re- 
sist. Thus prepared, the people listened with avidity tp 
all the revelations of soothsayers and sorcerers, who some- 
times terrified themselves in terrifying others. The words 
they uttered would be repeated by a father to his wife and 
children, and, if of a lively imagination, he would depict 
the terrors in still more fearful colours ; parental anthority 
weighing with the children, would cause them to lend im- 
plicit faith to these descriptions ; they, in their turn, re- 
peated them to others ; and hence the origin of a multitude 
of errors, wliich, once received, become systematised, form 
a doctrinal code instilled into the mind with its earliest 
lessons. Mid have often subjugated the loftiest intellects. 

The author classifies hallucinations under ten different 
degrees, each of which presents phenomena distinct in their 
character, and we shall endeavour to follow his reasoning 
with the illustrations adduced in support of his arguments. 
In the first class appear those compatible with reason, 
comprehending hallucinations of sight, taste, smell, and 
hearing, which may all be rectified by the touch. Those 
brought foinvard in evidence prove that cerebral imagK 
may appear to an individual without derangement of the 
intellectual faculties, and serve to explain why celebrated 
men have, at times, been unjustly accused of mental aliena- 
tion, when in reality the hallucination has proceeded from 
an optical error, intense preoccupation of the brain, or dis- 
order ed state of the body, with this characteristic, that the 
individual afflicted is able to control his ideas, change tbcir 
current, compare them, and discover the fallacy of his sen- 
sations. 

Sir Isaac Newton showed that any one may produce a 
hallucination at pleasure: he had been looking at the 
image of the sun in a glass, when, on turning his eye to- 
wards a dark comer of the room, he saw the solar spec- 
trum reproduced gradually with the splendour and bright- 
ness of the real object. It has also been observed by Dr 
Paterson, that the same phenomenon occurs on looking 
stedfastly at a well-lighted window, and afterwards on 
the wall ; the image of the window, the frame-work and 
the panes, depicts itself immediately before the eyes with 
the greatest fidelity. Nearly every one knows with what 
fiacility such psychological phenomena are produced; wc 
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msy conjure up almost any form or place we please, from 
the peaceftil and tender to the strife of a battle mingled 
with the cries of the combatants. Castles in the air, those 
8weet illusions which displace for a while the stem reali- 
ties of life, are familiar to all. 

A yoimg man, aged twenty-five, was employed at a 
brewery in Strasburg, and quitted his situation in 1885 
for St Etienne, leaving behind a young woman whom he 
loved, but with no very strong attachment He had worked 
at St Etienne about two months, when one night he heard 
footsteps moving round his bed, and felt something pass 
across the coverlet; the next night, at the same hour, the 
same circumstances were repeated, and he then heard a 
voice, which he recognised as that of the young woman he 
had known at Strasburg, which said, ' Ah ! I have found 
pa at last' From that time the voice pursued him every 
where, demanding money, spoke of marriage, and threat- 
ened him with diabolical tortures if compliance was not 
yielded. This at length so tormented him that he could 
neither work nor sleep ; he consulted a physician, whose 
treatment not having been successftil in ameliorating his 
condition, ho went to Lyons and was admitted to the hos- 
pital of the Antiquaille, where he gave a clear and succinct 
account of his case to the physicians, and was perfectly 
sensible that the woman whose voice he heard was not near 
him; he could never see her, but the voice spoke to him 
at almost every hour of the day and night. When told to 
listen, he inclined his head a little to the left^ and never 
ftiiled to hear and repeat word for word what the voice 
said to him. Leeches were applied behind his ears, and 
the requisite medicines administered, precautions being 
taken to keep him continually occupied ; very soon after 
this the voice no longer addressed him during the day, 
and at the end of a month he was discharged perfectly 
cured. 

A stooping posture will often induce ocular hallucina- 
tions on suddenly raising the head. A servant girl, en- 
gaged in scrubbing a flight of stairs, saw, on looking up, 
two feet of gigantic proportions, to which the legs became 
gradually visible, and, seized with a panic, she fled with- 
out waiting for the complete development of the apparition, 
or without assuring herself of its illusory nature, as would 
have been done by a better Instructed person. Among other 
instances of this class is that related by a medical fHend 
of Sir Walter Scott, of a gentleman in Uie full possession 
of all his faculties, knowing that he was under t^e influ- 
ence of a delusion, and yet dying from its constant depress- 
ing efifect upon the mind. He first saw a large cat con- 
tinually before him, which afler some months disappeared, 
and gave place to a gentleman usher of the court, who 
preceded him wherever he went ; this in turn gave way to 
the image of a skeleton, which never left him. Observing 
one day to his physician that the hideous object was gaz- 
ing at him from between the curtains at the foot of the 
bed, the latter, to convince him of his delusion, placed him- 
self at the opening, on which the invalid said, ' It is not 
gone, I see the head looking over your shoulder ; ' on hear- 
ing which the doctor, despite his philosophy, could not for- 
b^r shuddering. 

The second and third classes of hallucinations compre- 
hend those of the simple kind, foolish in themselves, but 
without any complication of monomania, passion, or mad- 
ness; and those in relation with illusions, in which the 
reason, before intact, yields to the domination of folly, and 
abandoning the reins so long held with a firm hand, gives 
place to errors whose dictates and suggestions are without 
appeal; and the more the prudence and circumspection 
resulting from reason, the greater is the display of obsti- 
nacy and folly. This change, however, does not always 
take place without gradual transition. More thin once 
the unfortunate victim, suffering from a hallucination for 
the first time, strives to shake it off; but being repeatedly 
harassed, it seems to draw nearer and nearer; he makes 
every effort to hide the struggle from his friends ; becomes 
silent, sad, and morose ; and eventually persuades himself j 
Aat the delusion is a conviction, and submits with the | 
blindness of a slave to its inspirations. An aged ccclesi- • 



astic, deprived of hearing, composed poetry and wroie 
treatises and letters in Latin and French, as well as sei^ 
mens in various languages, in the ftill persuasion that he 
wrote from the dictation of the Archangel Michael, afiirm- 
ing that he of himself was incapable of producing so great 
a bulk of good compositions. A lady in her eighty-third 
year, almost entirely deaf, imagined that her husband, 
who had been dead many years, walked upon the roof of 
the house ; she called to him night and day, and held fr^ 
quent conversations with him : * Oh, heavens ! * she would 
cry out, * he complains of cold and nakedness and hunger ; 
hasten to carry him some clothes, some broth, and wine ; ' 
after which she would be seized with a fit of weeping, uttered 
loud cries, and toi*e her hair. The invisible voices are some- 
times internal and sometimes external ; they come from the 
cUnds, the adjacent houses, the earth, the comers of an 
apartment, the chimney, or a mattress ; they also fi^uently 
come from the interior of the head, the stomach, or some 
other important orgam ' Sir,' cried out a poor maniac to 
her physician, * there is a curious thing in here,' pointing 
to her breast ; ' I hear it always speaking to me in threats 
and insults ; ' and so persuaded was she of the reality of 
her illusion, that she remained all day listening in a bent 
posture. Harrington, the author of Oceana, discoursed 
sensibly on every subject except that of his malady. When 
on this topic, he declared with the utmost sincerity that 
his vital spirits escaped from every pore in his body in the 
form of birds, flies, and bees. He discoursed often of good 
and evil genii, which caused him great alarm, and de- 
fended his opinions with so much vigour that his physician 
was often embarrassed for a reply. 

A proof that the objects seen are not exterior, but in the 
brtdn, has been brought forward by Esquirol and Selut, in 
the case of an old man who never sat at table without see- 
ing around him a number of guests dressed in the fiishion 
of the previous century. He had but one eye, the sight of 
which was extremely weak, covered with a green preserver, 
and occasionally saw his own image apparently reflected 
in the glass. Dr Abercro^bie mentions a remarkable in- 
stance of this species of hallucination : an invalid lady, 
entirely blind, never walked in the streets without seeing 
a little old woman in a red cloak holding a cane ia her 
hand. This apparition walked before her, but always dis- 
appetured on her return to the house. The hallucinations 
of sight and hearing are more generally united than other- 
wise. Some years ago a madman named Blake was con- 
fined in Bedlam ; he firmly believed in the reality of his 
visions ; he conversed with Moses and Michael Angelo, and 
dined with Semiramis; he had considerable talent as a 
painter and designer, and had made two large volumes of 
drawings of the spectres which appeared to him. A visiter 
was one day in his room, when he cried * Silence, there's 
Richard HI.' * Where do you see him?' inquired the 
stranger. * Opposite you, on the other side of the table ; 
it is his first visit' ' How do you know him ?' * My spirit 
recognises him, but I cannot tell how; we converse soul 
to soul by intuition and magnetism.' Spinello painted the 
fall of the wicked angels, and represented Lucifer in so 
horrible an aspect that he was seized with terror at his 
own work, which afterwards was always before his eyes, 
upbraiding him with the frightftd form in the picture. 

In connexion with these are the hallucinations of touch, 
taste, and smell. Patients often exclaim that they have 
been beaten by spirits, and show their bruises ; at other 
times they are dining off exquisite viand^ or nauseated by 
chewing raw meat; sometimes they inhale ambrosial odours, 
and at others are tormented by noisome and fetid smells. 
Illustrations of hallucinations, complicated with illusions^ 
may be found in the giant qf the Brocken and the aerial 
cavaliers of Westmoreland. The different circumstances 
in which these originate are v,ery numerous. Ignorance 
is the principal condition ; the best instructed persons are 
the least liable to fall into them. Certain countries, par- 
ticularly in the north of Europe, and several provinces of 
France, abound in traditions due to illusions of the organs 
of sight Fear and darkness are also very favourable to 
illusions ; to these diverse causes must be referred the ap- 
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irition attached to the presence of anj object, to the dis- 
osition of a drapery or a curtain, or Uie arrangement of 
■ article of fomiture. When the mind is thus prepared, 
^e most familiar objects are transformed into phantoms, 
lie captain of a ship belonging to Newcastle-on-Tyne re- 
lies, that on one of bis return voyages the cook died, 
lome days after his funeral, the mate ran in great trepi- 
Ation to tell the captain that the dead man was walking 
rhead of the vessel, while all the crew were on deck watch- 
ig the fearful object The captain, much vexed at being 
listurbed by such a tale, gave orders to put the ship about 
A the best means of ridding themselves of the spectre; 
nit being called a second time, he avowed that he also 
>egan to share in the general panic. He rose, and Iook« 
Dg at the place indicated, saw distinctly a human form 
rhose walk was the same as that of his old cook, wMle 
ihe hair was dressed in the &shion in which he wore it 
f hen alive. The fright became general, and as the sailors 
refused to move, the captain himself went forward, and on 
i nearer examination found that the ridiculous cause of all 
iheir terror was nothing more than a fragment of the main- 
(nast of some wreck floating a little in advance of the ship. 
This is a curious instance of the effects of an illusion on 
leveral persons at the same time, and will serve to explain 
the cause of sudden alarms prevailing among great bodies 
of men on various occasions ; laid not the captain taken 
the resolution to i^proach the supposed apparition, the 
tale of the cook walking upon the water would have cir- 
culated a long time, and excited the fears of the good 
people of Newcastle. We learn from ancient history, that 
Ajax was so enraged at the arms of Achilles being ad- 
judged to Ulysses, that he became Airious, and perceiving 
a herd of swine at a distance, he drew his sword, rushed 
in among them, and hacked them with rude blows, mis- 
taking them fbr Greeks. He afterwards seized two of the 
animals, and with bitter reproaches scourged them fiercely, 
imagining that on* of them was Agamemnon his judge, 
and the other his enemy Ulysses. On recovering from the 
passion, he was so ashamed of his action that he killed 
himself with his own tword. 

Numerous instances are brought forward to jH'ove that 
illusions are not to be confound^ with hallucinations, in- 
asmuch as the former are based upon a material object, 
while the latter are purely of cerebral creation ; the greater 
portion of them may be explained by previous hal^ts, in- 
clinations, passions, or powerful emotions. The next class 
of hallucinations comprehends thoee of a compound nature, 
fbolish in themselves, and existing in connexion with mo- 
nomania, stupidity, madness, and imbecility. It is not 
always easy to trace these effects to their true cause, as 
most of the melancholic patients keep an obstinate silence 
during sereral years, chance alone revealing the secret 
A man of advanced age, whom a reverse of fortune had 
rendered melancholic, was admitted into the establishment 
of a French physician. For many years he had not uttered 
a single woid, and his sole occupation consisted in smell- 
ing 8^ licking the walls of his apartment, together with 
the door sill, sometimes for hours together, without the 
poKibilxty of any one being able to explain the Motives fbr 
so extravagant and painful an action, whose frequency and 
long dnrstion had left numerous and deep hollows m the 
plastered walls of his apartment The physician frequently . 
mterrogated him oonceming this extraordinary proceed- 
ing, wUoh could only excite disgust or compassion, but 
without tnoens; wh^ one day, without appairing to ob- 
serve the patient, he inquired of an attendant as to the 
cause of the stains and abrasion of the walls ; to his great 
astonishment the patient broke the long silence by exclaim- 
ing, * Do you call those stains and holes ? Don't yon see 
that they are Japan oranges? What delicious fruit — what 
oolour — ^what odour — what delightfhl taste!' and he re- 
commenoed his smelling and licking with redoubled energy. 
Thus the whole mystery was explained, and the poor pa- 
tient, who had been until then pitied as the most unfor- 
tunate <^ mortals, was, on the contrary, very happy, since 
the most agreeable hallucinations, those of the senses, pro- 
owed him continual ei]|)oym«:it9. 



MM. Anband and Thore, in their statistioe of the 
^c^tre, remark ihaX, in 66 casef of monomania 86 pre- 
sented the above phenomoia ; of wfaieh 19 were of the hear- 
ing, 11 of vision, 8 of taste, 1 of touch, and 1 of the inter- 
nal organs. From which statement it appears that the 
illusions of hearing^ and vision are proportionally the most 
numerous; these are sometimes united in the same indi- 
vidual, but in no instance are all the senses affected at the 
same time. It most not^ howeyer, be forgotten, that what- 
ever be the attention paid to these inquiries, there are 
certain patients in whom it is impossible to discover the 
precise charaoteristio. 

We have thus followed the author through a great por- 
tion of his fhets and arguments, and have shown that in 
treating of hallucinations regard must be had to the phi- 
losophy of the question ; for while Ucta are usefbl to prac- 
tical men, philosophy has the precious advantage of throw- 
ing light OB obscure points which mere practice would 
never explain. The phenomena connected with the subject 
are oertidnly the most curious in the range of human psy- 
chology ; they oomprehend some of the highest questions of 
the world. ' There are^' says a celebrated writer, * pro- 
blems in human nature, whose solution is beyond this life, 
which ihe soul strives earnestly to resolve; there is a mo- 
rality for which must be boq^ a sanction, an object, an 
origin.** 

Hx a fttture number we shall follow the author through 
his interesting explanations of the hallucinations in c(m- 
juncti<m with disease, magnetism, and somnambulism. 

THE CORAL AND PEARL FISHERIES. 

Most of onr readers are fomilisr, we doubt not, with the 
work in wfaidi the late Bfr Williams, the celebrated South 
Sea missionary, gives a beautifiU and minute description of 
the immense coral reefb abounding in the fkr-off shores 
which formed the scene of his hardships and labours. 

Coral was snoe tiion^t to be a mere vegetable, whole 
forests of which were supposed to grow at the bottom of 
the sea. It is now, however, ascertained to be the work 
of small insects, which form a substance at the bottom of 
the sea, to which stones, sand, or whatever else the sea 
throws in its way, adhere. When these insects die, ihej 
still adhere to each other, increasing the mass so formed. 
New insects erect their habitations upon tihe rising bank; 
and it is curious to observe that they regularly work «p- 
woftii^ as if conscious that) at some ftiture time, they should 
attain the sut&ee of the ocean. By the continual increase 
of stones, rock, or whatever else the sea supplies, togi^ther 
with the addition of the coral itself^ it does at length reach 
the surfkoe, and rise above the reach of the water. Now 
birds make it a place of rest, bringing seeds; whilst the 
sea throws up roots, which grow, and, in their turn de^ 
caying, produce a mould which still receives other roots 
and seeds, until at length the rock, raised by such insig- 
nificant means, becomes an island. The coral, whidi is 
used for necklaces and children's oniaments, is fished fbr 
at great depths beneath the surfiice, where it clings to the 
rock. It is of three colours — black, white, and red ; but 
that most esteemed is the bri^t^t red. 

Pearls, also, it is well known, are a product of the deep, 
being firand within the shell of certain varieties of the 
oyster. The coral fishery is chiefly prosecuted in the Me* 
diterranean, while that of pearls has its principal seat on 
the coasts of the island of Ceylon ; and both are carried on 
under circumstances of peculiar hardship and danger. 
The following description of the starting of the vesseb 
for the former ftom the Bay of Naples will be read witii 

• Ouisot, History of Civilisation in Eorope. 
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intflNBt We quote frmn the pritato eonraipoBdeiioe of a 
leie number of the A^muBumt^^ 

There k no port on the Bnj of Neplee whieh preMotB 
90 biMUing a Boene at thia neson of the year aelxwredel 
Qreoo. fiondreda, I may aay thooaanda, of marinera are 
now here, aaaemUedfhnn variooB parts of the eoaati dreaeed 
oat in their rich Phrygian o^a and acarlet aaahea, ready 
io start ibr the eeral fiehery. At last, the weather begine 
to brighten — the tempestaona sirocco and the roystering 
tramontana retire within thdr caTes; and, a faYoorable 
breeze sp.*! aging up, soon they * are upon the Mediterra> 
nean flote,' in little detachments aeoording to their desti- 
Bation. What lamentations may then be heard amongrt 
aiothers, or wiYOs, or sweethearts, who have thronged down 
to Torre to take a but Ihrewell 1 Buteonrage! amaashas 
been said, or a candle iiffered to the Madonna; and now, 
to compute the * buoni angnry,' theae k>Ting cempaniona 
throwa handftil of sand aftor the receding baric, exclaiming, 
'PosBaandareeome una nave d&gliangelV Having lately 
been in the midst of these aceoes, and interested myaelf in 
the details of this profitable branch of commeree, I send 
you wl^At may be called the statistics of the coral fisheiy. 

The coral fishery is a source of more profit than is, per- 
bape, generally known, and Is attended with hardships, 
the bare thon^t of which mi|^ diminish some of that 
natural vanity with which the ftir one contemplates the 
glowing ornaments that repose upon and contrsat with her 
white bosom. I was standing on the martnOt when I wit- 
nessed such a scone as I have descri b e d a party ef gaily 
dressed mariners, aoeompanied by women weeping and 
wailing as our northern females know not how to do. Their 
short and simple story was soon leaned; and tiie particu- 
lars I now send you, as the ^esuU ef my inqniries. 

Torre is the nrincipal pert in the south of Itejv ibr the 
vessels engaged in toe coral fishery — about 200 vessels 
setting out from hence every year. They have goierally 
a tonnage gf firan 7 to 14 tons, and carry ttom 8 to 12 
hands; so that about 2000 men are engaged in this trade, 
and, in ease of an emergency, would form a famoa eorp$ 
deretdrve. Th^generallyconsistof the young and hardy 
and adventurous, or else the wretchedly poor; fi>r it is 
only the bold spirit of youth, or the extreme misery of the 
married man, which would send tliem ftjrth upon tide ser- 
vice. For two or three monchs previoos to tlie eonunenee- 
ment of the season, many a wretched mariner leaves his 
starving ihmily, and, as a last resooroe, sells himself to 
the proprietor ct one or other of these barks; receiving a 
caparra (earnest-money), with which he returns to his 
iiome. TiABf perhaps, is soon dissipated, and he again re- 
turns and receives an addition to Us capmraf so that, 
when the time of final departure arrives, it not unfreqoently 
happens that the whole of his scanty pay has been con- 
sumed, and the improvident or unhappy rogoe has some 
months of hard labour in proq>eet, without the hope of 
another grano of compensation. Nor does the proprietor 
ran any risk in making ^ii prepayment; fiyr as the mari- 
ner can make no engagement without presenting his pass- 
port perfectly m rigU, he is under the iurveiliaaee of a 
rigihuit police. The agreement between the parties is 
made fl-om the month ci March to the fbast of San Michaele 
(29tb September) tbr vessels destined ftr the BariNury ooast, 
and from March to the feast of tlie Madonna del Roaario 
(October 2) fer those whose destination is nearer home. 
Each man receives ihrni 20 to 40 ducats, aeoording to Ins 
age or skill, fer the whole voyage; whilst the captain re- 
ceives firom 150 tq 400 ducats, reckoning 6 duoi^ to £1 
sterling. These preliminaries b^ngsettled, kt us imagine 
tltem now on frill wing — some fer the coast of Barl^iry, 
and otliers for that of Sardinia, or Leghorn, or Civita 
Veoehia, or the Islands of Capri, San Pietro, or Yentotene, 
near whidi I have olten seen them, hour after liour, and 
day after day, dragging for the treasures of the vasty deep. 
On arriving at the port nearest to the spot where ^y 
mean to fish, the * carte' are sent in to the consul ; which 
tli^ are compelled to take agam on reborn. A piastre is 
paid by each vessel for the magic indorsement of iiis 
leoellenzay anotiier to the druggist^ and another to the 



medical man ; whilst the captain, to strengthen his power, 
and to secure indemnity in case of some of those gentle 
excesses which bilious captains are someiimea apt to com- 
mit« has generally on bo^ some private * regalo' for his 
eonsuL The neit morning perhaps they push out to sea, 
and commence operations ; not to return that evenin|^ or 
the next, or the next, but to remain at sea for a fortnight 
or a month at a time, working night and day without in- 
termisakm. The more humane captains allow half their 
crews to r^Mse firom Ave Maria to midnight, and the other 
Ittlf from midnight to the break of day ; others allow only 
two hours' repose at a time ; whilst some, again, allow no 
regular time; ' so that,' sard a poor mariner to me, * we 
sleep as we can, either standing, or as we haul in the nets.' 
Nor do they fiu« better than they sleep : for the whole time 
they have nothing— literally nothing— but biscuit and 
water; whilst the captain, aa a privileged person, has his 
dish of dried beans or haricots boiled, ^ould they, bow- 
ever, have a run of good luck, and put into port once in 
fifteen days or se, they are indulged with a feast of macco- 
ronL These privatiois make it rather rough work, it 
must be con f ea sod , for a marine, especially when it is re- 
membered that it lasts seven months; but if to this be 
added the brutality of the captains, whose tyranny and 
cruelty, as I have heard, exceeds anything that has ever 
been recounted to me before^ we have a oombinataon of 
soffuings which go ihr to justtfy ih6 description given to 
me of UujB service by one engaged in it, as being an < inferno 
terrestre.' 

Now let us view them at work. Every vessel carries 
about 12 oonti^ (a oontaio being 200 pounds) of hemp to 
make the nets, which are chan^^ every wedL They are 
about 7 or 10 palmi in width, and 100 or 120 paimi in 
length, worked very loosely, and with large mciCes. On 
being thrown into tiie sea, the vessel is put before tlie 
wind, pr else propelled by oars, until these loosely-formed 
nets have fiistened upon a rock. Then eomes the tug of 
war. If they have great good fortune, they will take a 
4>ieoe of 2 or 8 rotoli at a haul (a rotolo being 88 ounoes), 
though this is a rare oceurrense. In its natural stated the 
ooral is either white or red, or even black externally, fi-om 
the action of the sea. The white is very rare vbA very 
precious; comparatively a amall quantity being sufi&oient 
to make a good voyage, especially if it be taken * ingroeeo,' 
when it will fetch as hi^ as 100 ducati, or more, the rotolo. 
Ihe red, * a minuto,' is not very valuable ; but if it is 
'Boelta' and *ingroBSo,'it can be sold for from 25 up to 60 
ducati the rotolo. As a rule, however, the roundrshaped 
eoiml is much more valuable than the tree ot the ^iral 
ooral. 

Fall fMboms five tby &thi>r lies; 

Of bU bones are coral made. 

So sang Ariel; without, I suppose, intending to lay down 
any rule as to the depth at which coral may be found. 
Indeed, it is fimnd at all depths, from 12 to 16 palmi, up 
to 160^ or even more. At last arrives the feast of San 
Midiaele, or of the Madonna del Boeario. As soon as the 
day dawns, the nets are slackened; no man will work 
more, even if treasures are in prospect So, pushing into 
land, and taking up their * carte,' away they set on their 
return, msny as poor as when they departed ; some with 
a few ducats in * saeeo,' and a new Phrygian cap, or dash- 
ing sash, or eome article of finery, for the * innamorata ;' 
all, however, being thoroughly tired out, and injured pep- 
haps in constitution. The cargo being deposited in the 
* magazrin ' of the merchant, is sold out to the retail mer- 
oliants, who fiock in from Naples and elsewhere ; and is 
soon traneformed into numerous articles of ornament or 
superstition — crosses, amulets, necklaces, and bracelets. 
And now, these mariners have a long repose, till the spring 
comes round and sends them out again on this odious ser- 
viee, though there are very few who make two or three 
oottseoutive voyages of this nature. Many vessels are 
lost in the season, owing to their long-contiimed exposure 
to all kinds of weather, and to their Tying in amongst the 
eoral reefe. However prosperous the voyage^ life aboard 
ttsels * k la vita d %mo cane' Tet the servu 
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be regarded as one of the most important in the Kingdom of the fishery, the conjurers stand on the shore till the 

of the Two Sicilies; as well for the wealth it annually '^ " — " - - • ^ ,,. , ,. 

brings in, as also for the school it offers for training hardy, 

well>disciplined mariners. 
As an interesting companion to the above we g^ye the 

following account of the Pearl Fishery : 
Perhaps no spectacle which the island of Ceylon affords 

is more striking to a European than the Bay of Condatchy 

during the season of pearl fishery : this desert and barren 

spot is at that time converted into a most surprising scene ; 

several thousands of people of different colours, countries, 

sects or casts, and occupations, continually passing and 

repassing in a busy crowd ; vast numbers of small tents ; 

the bazaar, or market place ; the multitude of boats, which, 

returning at the appointed time firom the peatl banks, 

some of them laden with riches; the anxious, expecting 

countenances of the boat-owners; the vast numbers of' 

jewellers, brokers, merchants of all colours and descrip- 
tions, both natives and foreigners, who are occupied in 

some way or other with the pearls — some separating and 

assorting them, others weighing and ascertaining their 

number and value, while others are hawking them about^ 

or drilling and boring them for fiiture use — all these cir- 
cumstances tend to impress the mind with the value and 

importance of this trside in the estimation of mankind, 

though only designed to feed their vanity. The world 

could easily live without pearls ; they are neither food nor 

clothing. 
Each of the boats carries twenty men, with the boatman, 

who acts as pilot. Ten of the men row, and assist the 

divers in re-ascending; the other ten are divers, and go 

down five at a time, and, by this method of alternately 

diving, give each other time to recruit themselves for a 

fresh plunge. In order to accelerate the descent of the 

divers, large stones are employed — five in each boat; and 

being accustomed to diving from their very infimcy, they 

descend fearlessly to the bottom in from four to ten ^thoms 

water, in search of the oysters which contain the pearls. 

The diver, when he is about to plunge, seizes the rope 

to which one of the stones is attached with the toes of 

his right toot, while he takes hold of a bag of net-work 

with tiie left — it being customary among all Indians to use 

their toes as well as their fingers; and such is the power 

of habit that they can pick up the smallest thing from the 

ground with their toes as nimbly as a European could with 

his fingers. Thus prepared, he seizes another rope with 
his ri^t hand, and holding his nostrils shut with the left, 
plunges into the water, and by the assistance of the stone 
speedily reaches the bottom ; he then hangs the net round 
his neck, and with much dexterity and all possible dis- 
patch collects as many oysters as he can, while he is able 
to remain under water, which is usually about two 
minutes; he then resumes his former position, makes a 
signal to those above by pulling the rope in his right 
hand, and is immediately by this means drawn up and 
brought into the boat, leaving the stone to be pulled up 
afterwards by the rope attach^ to it The exertion undei^ 
gone during this process is so violent, that upon being 
brought into the boat, the divers discharge water from 
their mouth, ears, and nostrils, and frequently even blood ; 
but this does not hinder them from going down again in 
their turn. They often make from forty to fifty plunges in 
a day, and at each plunge brin^ up about 100 oysters. 
This business, which appears so extrabrdinai'y and full of 
danger to a European, becomes quite fEimiliar to an 
Indian, owing to the natural suppleness of his limbs and 
his habits fVom his infancy. His chief terror and risk 
arise from falling in with the ground-shark ; this animal 
is. a source of^perpetual uneasiness to the adventurous 
Indian : the dread of this foe is so great, that tiiese supeiv 
stitious people seek for safety in supernatural means. Be- 
fore they begin diving a priest or conjurer is always con- 
sulted, and whatever he says is received with the most 
implicit confidence : the preparation which he ei^oins them 
consists of certain ceremonies, according to the caste to 



boats return, muttering and mumbling prayers, and dis- 
torting their bodies into various strange attitudes. As 
soon as the oysters are taken out of the boats, they are 
placed in pits dug in the ground, to pass through a state 
of putre&ction and become dry, by which means they are 
ea^y opened and without danger of ii^juring the pearL 

NORMAN. 

A TALE OF STBATHEARN. 

The annals of feudalism furnish us with numerous traits 
of reckless valour, undying hatred, and unchanging devo- 
tion ; but instances of that individuality of thought whidi 
is common in our era, or deeds done from the dictates of 
irresponsible conception, are seldom or never chronicled. 
In times when men could passively suffer death to please 
a chief, when the physical force of his position was less 
potent than its moral power to bind to him rude and 
savage warriors, we scarcely hope for an example of in- 
trinsic manhood, and we seldoih meet with one. His- 
tory merely looks at clanship in its political aspect ; tra- 
dition, on the other hand, leaves political combinations 
for the analysis of philosophy, and, running deep into the 
channels of humanity, seeks to paint the passions of those 
who knew no other means of reaching posterity save 
through minstrel's song or aged sibyl's tale. The follow- 
ing sketch is meant to represent a Highland clansman 
under an aspect least likely to distinguish such a being in 
an age which was extremely despotic and extremely ser- 
vile. 

In Stratheam, immediately to the north of tiie village 
of Comrie, rises a wooded mountain, which the inhabi- 
tants of the strath, in lieu of a more definite appellation, 
have named Dunraore, or the big hill. The bosom and 
shoulders of this mountain are thickly covered with oak 
and pine trees, but its summit is as bare and rugged as 
the head of a vulture. From this elevation the eye can 
scan one of the most majestic landscapes in nature ; the 
outlines of distant mountains, mingling their almost in- 
definite shade with the blue horizon — lakes flashing in 
the sunbeams — rivers ploughing their tortuous paths and 
winding on amidst trees and rocks — ancient towers em- 
bowered amongst dark woods — bold beetling crags and 
rugged hills, whose brows are cut and torn with bluster- 
ing torrents and foaming waterfalls, all burst upon your 
vision as you gaze from the summit of Dunmore. In the 
glen below are rich pasture lands beautifully interspersed 
with cultured forests ; the com of the industrious swain 
waves luxuriantly, and the lazy steers graze quietly on the 
rich meads of Dunira. But at the period of our tale these 
meads and forests were the possessions of a prond High- 
land chief, and the com and steers were guarded by armed 
men. Near the foot of the Dundurn hills stood the ba- , 
ronial hall of Dunira, who was as proud and haughty as I 
if his veins contained in direct succession the nnadulter- \ 
ated blood of Nimrod, and who looked upon his clans- 
men's huts, the lowing herds, the wide lands, and frown- 
ing tower, as mere accessories to his individual greatness. 
Lord of a wide heritage, which his serfs had won for him 
by constant aggression, he acknowledged no superior whom 
their swords could subdue, and no equal whose following 
and pedigree were inferior to his own ; impetuous in his 
wrath, implacable in his revenge, locking upon men as the i 
mere creatures of his will — the slaves of a brutal dogma- ' 
tism which had never been opposed — be stalked about in ! 
feudal majesty, himself the slave of self- exaggeration. 

Nature, which seldom deviates from the laws of heredi- 
tary transmission, which gives to the lion and tiger the 
ferocity of theic sires, bad given to this mountain despot 
a child as lovely, amiable, and gentle as her father was 
stem, austere, and fierce. In the halls where the min- ; 
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strels sang of her beauty, of that beauty's witchery and 
power, of her lofty and warlike lineage, of her destiny as 
the chieftainess of a bold and devoted clan, she preserved 
which they belong, and their belief in the efficacy of these the soft and gentle bearmg of a maiden, and looked upoo 
8aperstitiou8 rites can never be removed. During the time the paraphernalia of war with more of dread than it would 
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bATe pleased Dunira to know. Chiefe whose haughty 
beads were seldom stooped to mortal man, bowed low to 
Elj Yoicb ; eyes that gleamed with the fire of command, 
looked beseechingly upon the damsel; but she turned 
coldly from them, and she would not listen to the tongue 
that proffered vows. Her lordly lovers brought her 
ptarmigan and roedeer from the mountains, the choicest 
fishes from the lochs and rivers, and the richest furs from 
the forest, but they were thrown- as carelessly aside as 
they were received. To have looked upon her fair smooth 
brow, over which her golden hair was ^raided ; to have 
looked into her deep blue eyes, that combined the purity 
of the Highland stream with the ethereal hue of heaven 
^-eyes that told of warm feelings and deep devotion — 
eyes that spoke of love and ardent sensibilities ; to have 
lodged into her eyes, so soft and gentle, and to doubt that 
Ely loved, would have been impossible. 

Norman Bean was a ' villain,' but if the reader sup- 
poses that he was vile according to the modern accepta- 
tion of the word, that word conveys a falsehood, and is 
therefore unfit fof its duty. Norman Bean was a serf, but 
if people suppose that he was one of those human things 
that mingle with their prayers to God adorations to an 
impious emperor, they are again mistaken. In his social 
capacity, Norman was a vassal, he dwelt on the lands of 
Dunira, and was consequently the fighting toiling instru-^ 
ment of this imperious man, who reckoned it a degrada-* 
tion to cultivate the food without which he could not live ; 
but in his mental relation to the chief he was free and 
unshackled. By some inscrutable power, for the Exist- 
ence of which the sibyls of Dalraneoch could not satis- 
factorily account, Norman was early led to forsake his 
cotemporaries and wander alone among the hills and val- 
leys. Flowers from the lonely islands of Loch Earn, heath 
from Ben Cailiach, and rowanberries from distant Glen 
Lochay, were brought to his mother in expiation of his 
wanderings. He loved the tiniest flowers that bloomed 
upon the hills, not from the greedy wish to pluck them, 
but from their power to please ; he loved the towering 
fells and broad lakes, not as a selfish lord who sees in tliem 
the heritage of his family, but as a poet whose ideality 
could luxuriate on -them, as fancy repeopled them with 
patriots and heroes; to him they were an inalienable 
estate, expanding as bis fancy expanded and becoming 
richer with his enriching mind. It was only from the 
relation that nature bore to his senses that he loved it ; 
hia eyes loved to dwell on hills, rocks, and trees, lakes 
and rivers, nungling in confused grandeur, and for the 
rapture they conveyed to his mind his spirit sent them 
back its love. He never joined in the roystering and 
wassulry of his brother clansmen. Absenting himself 
from the games on the green and the dancing in the hall, 
he roamed amongst the solitudes of nature, imbibing from 
the majesty around him a corresponding majesty of soul. 
From the rock of Horeb the inspired prophet drew water, 
and as his fainting followers drank, their thirst evanished 
and faith and strength returned; and still the rocky 
mountain is a Horeb whence patriots draw inspiration 
and hope. From the deep defiles of Scotland, from the 
sublime mountains of Helvetia, have flowed streams of 
liberty that have washed mankind free of the almost uni- 
versal stain of slavery, and kept a few oases in the world's 
desert of moral degradation, fresh and green. Norman, as 
he contemplated the mighty works around him, felt him- 
self elevated to the contemplation of the Creator, and cast- 
ing from him the chrysalis of feudalism, he became, and 
knew himself to be a man. Dunira believed himself to be 
important in proportion to his adventitious greatness; 
Norman beheld in him a human brother more powerful 
and more wicked than his fellows. It was often remarked, 
that when marauders were in the glen, Norman was ever 
amongst the first to repel them ; but when the fiery cross 
summoned the clansmen to aggressive war, he was ever 
wandering amongst his lonely haunts. 

The youthful poet seldom approached the baron's hall ; 
he had an instinctive aversion to Dunira, which neither 
the habits of feudal submission nor the admonitions of 



his mother could suppress ; but on the seventeenth birth- 
day of Ely Voich, curiosity to look upon the * white fawn' 
of Dunira, the fame of whose beauty had haunted him 
even in the valleys of bis love, induced him to mingle 
with the throng that gathered on the lawn before Sie 
tower. A gallery formed of pine trees, rough as they came 
from the forest, yet tastefully decorated with heather and 
wildflowers, was set apart for the aristocratic spectators, 
while the plebeians formed a circle on the lawn below. 
In the centre of the gallery sat Ely Voich, dressed in the 
richest vestments that could be fashioned from the finest 
tartans of her clan, smiling and blushing as she nodded 
her beautiful head, with its simple sprig of heath, to the 
naatrons who were her kindred ; near her stood Dunira, 
his haughty face surmounted with bonnet and plume, and 
behind and around him were the cadets of his family. 
The pibroch, wail, reel, and strathspey, poured their com- 
peting tones on the faithful echoes around, and it was 
observed that the face of Blind Ewen lightened with more 
exultation, when gently praised by Ely, than when he 
took the martial bagpipe from her hand. The active 
dancers plied their supple limbs, the putting-stone and 
bar flew through the air, and the ponderous kebar, hurled 
from herculean shoulders, fell lazily over on the sward, 
and still the hand of Ely awarded to the victor the prize 
of his strength or address. Norman had gazed upon her 
face with that soul-absori>ed look which loses cognisance 
of all else save the object of admiration on which it is 
concentrated ; her image was engraven on his heart ; his 
imagination had never conjured up a vision so lovely ; her 
every motion created a sympathy with his; her every 
smile bound him in a deeper Yascination. At last the 
ring was cleared for the wrestlers, and as she rose to look 
anxiously at the competitors, Norman bounded into the 
circle and bowed to her with the grace of an Apollo. Nor- 
man was not a practised Atbleta, but vigorous and active 
from healthful exei^cise, and stimulated by a powerful 
impulse, he overthrew every opponent. 

* This brooch is for thee, brave youth,' said Ely, blush- 
ingly presenting him with the silver toy. 

* Do you deem it mine, lady ?' asked the clansman, as 
with unbonneted bead and bent brow he stood before her 
and made no motion of accepting it. 

* Certainly,' said the lady, playfully ; * thou hast won 
it by thy address and valour.' 

* It is beautiful, lady, and will well become thy silken 
plaid ; wilt thou give me in exchange the sprig of heath 
that gems thy hair P' Norman trembled as he spoke, and 
even the posture of his head could not conceal his blushes. 

The lady gaily took the bonnet from his hand, and 
placing the coveted heath as well as the brooch upon it, 
bade him go for a foolish youth, as the haughty lordlings 
began to murmur at the presumption of the ' basebom 
hind.' 

Shall we wonder if Norman ever after roamed in the 
vicinity of Ely's home, and shall we wonder if similarity 
of sentiments and tastes drew them together as if by in- 
tuition. He culled for her the choicest flowers of the woods ; 
she rewarded him at first with nods and smiles ; day after 
day found the lowly youth and highborn lady revisiting 
the same scenes, until familiarity broke down the barriers 
of caste, and they mutually acknowledged that they were 
dear to each other ; but with this acknowledgment flashed 
before them both the wrath and vengeance of Dunira if 
even their meetings were discovered; for Ely to have 
smiled upon one of inferior birth would have been in the 
eyes of the great Dunira a moral degradation.; but to own 
that she loved a vassal would have been superlative pollu- 
tion. There must be something impiously false in those 
arrangements of society which degrade a portion of man- 
kind to social infamy, and exalt the remainder to unde- 
served eminence. The Roman plebeians submitted with- 
out a murmur to the deification of their dead emperors 
and warriors, but they struck with indignant bitterness 
at the breast of exclusive patricianism. Human nature 
possesses no inherent power to raise itself above human 
nature, no matter how it may become sublimated by sen* 
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but, as a flock of some eight or a dozen are started at a 
time, miscarriage is not of frequent occurrence. 

At the time of the death of Mr Rothschild, one was 
caught at Brighton, having been disabled by a gun-shot 
wound ; and, beneath the shoulder of the left wing was 
discovered a small note with the words 'II est mort,' 
followed by a number of hieroglyphics. Each pigeon 
establishment has a method of communication entirely 
its own; and the conductors of it, if they fancy the 
key to it is in another person's power, immediately vary 
it. A case of this description occurred not long ago. The 
parties interested in the scheme fancied that, however 
soon they received intelligence, there were others in the 
market quite equal with them. In order to arrive at the 
real position of affairs, the chief proprietor consented, fit 
the advice of a friend, to pay £10 for the early perusal of 
a supposed rival's * pigeon express.' The * express' came 
to hand ; he read it, and was not a little surprised to find 
that he was in reality paying for the perusal of his own 
news ! The truth soon came out. Somebody had bribed 
the keeper of his pigeons, and were thus not only making 
a proUt by the sale of his intelligence, but also on the 
speculations they in consequence conducted. The defect 
was soon remedied by changing the style of characters 
employed, and all went right as before. 

Before the daily press established their own exclusive 
sources of information, these caterers for the public were 
much indebted to the Stock Exchange people for rumours, 
or to those members who could supply them with the 
nature of the intelligence that affected the value of the 
different securities ; but such has been the progress of the 
age through the indefatigable exertions of the conductors 
of our journals, that not only are the expresses of the 
Rothschilds useless for priority of information, but also 
those of the Government. Sir Robert Peel, a few months 
sincfe, in the House of Commons, acl^nowledtjed the obli- 
gation he was under to the editor of the Times for the 
perusal of India papers, containing news of interest on the 
state of the Punjaub, they having been received at that 
office in advance of all similiar establishments. The 
* pigeon expresses,' though they serve but for a few months 
in the year, occasionally communicate important intelli- 
gence ; and it is by a few lucky events of this sort occur- 
ring that the proprietors stand a chance of profit or re- 
muneration. It will often happen that three months out 
of the four the intelligence is not worth using for Stock 
Exchange operations, and several of the seasons lately 
have been most barren in this respect. — The Oity, 

SIR ROBERT SALENS DEFENCE OF 

JELLALABAD. 

The occasion of the quarrel with the warlike tribes of 
AlTgbanistan, which led to so many lamentable results, 
and brought on the memorable siege and defence of which 
we propose to sketch the history, was one which, unsanc- 
tioned oy the rules of strict justice, can only be palliated 
on the principle of self-defence. Through the means of 
secret emissaries and political agents, the Anglo-Indian 
government were informed that Persia had laid siege to a 
remote frontier town of Afghanistan, and that a Russian 
force was only waiting a favourable opportunity to seize 
the whole territory, and thus establish a footing in India 
which it was judged might lead to the weakening of the 
British power in the Peninsula. It was therefore deemed 
essential that these hostile designs should be frusfrated, 
by placing on the throne of Cabul a prince favourable to 
British supremacy, and who should be rendered powerful 
enough to maintain a firm hold of the country against all 
aggression. The ruler selected for this purpose was by 
name Shujah-Ool-Mulk. He was a deposed sovereign of 
Cabul, having lost the throne in 1809, by one of those 
revolutions to which the native powers of India have ever 
been subject. Shujah-Ool-Mulk had made several at- 
tempts to gain back his lost inheritance, but had been in- 
variably worsted ; and since his last failure in 1834, he 
seems to have taken the resolution of spending the rest of 



his days in quiet under British protection. It having been 
represented to the Indian government that the cause of 
this sovereign was popular in the country, it was ulti- 
mately determined that the kingdom should be taken 
from the reigning monarch, Dost Mahomed, and the crown 
handed over to Shujah-Ool-Mulk, the real power being, 
however, wielded by the British. The proposed advantage 
of this arrangement was, that the Indian government, by 
means of its residents at the court of the new dynasty, 
would be in a position to watch every movement of hostile 
powers, and thus counteract any ulterior designs. 

Into the particulars of the perilous and painful march 
which led the British army and their dependent king to 
Cabul, it is not our intention to enter. It will be suffi- 
cient to state that in February, 1839, a large and well- 
appointed army, amounting to fully 10,000 fighting men, 
crossed the Indus, and after successfully threading the 
dangerous defiles of Aflj^anistan, reached the capital of 
the country in August. This was not accomplished with- 
out some severe skirmishing, and unequivocal proofs on 
every hand that the British were regarded by the natives 
as enemies and invaders of their country. Cabul, after a 
show of resistance, fell into the hands of the British troops, 
the reigning sovereign. Dost Mahomed, betaking himself 
to flight, and the adopted of the British being installed 
in his stead. But the Dost, though forced to abandon his 
capital, carried with him a numerous band of bold and 
determined followers, conspicuous amongst whom was his 
famous * fighting son,' AUibar Khan, who, though hunted 
from place to place, succeeded in eluding all pursuit. One 
by one bis castles and towns fell into the hands of the 
invaders ; but one stronghold no eflbrts of the conquering 
army could subdue — the afiTections of the people, who, what- 
ever sentiments they entertained towards their old sove- 
reign, were thorough in their hatred of the pew, and of 
the foreign arms by which he was upheld. This spirit was 
continually breaking out, but the British authorities in Ca- 
bul paid little attention to these outbreaks, regarding them 
only as isolated ebullitions of discontent which could easily 
be quelled. One formidable difficulty, however, presented 
itself, and should not have been overlooked. There were 
no means of preserving communications with the nearest 
British provinces save by bribing the native chiefs to hold 
the formidable passes which were the only approach to the 
country. This service had been faithfully performed so 
long as the chiefs were handsomely paid ; but when the 
British began to stickle regarding terms, all dependence 
was lost. The importance of this point will immediately 
appear. 

In the beginning of October, 1841, Sir Robert Sale's 
brigade, consisting in all of about 1600 men, was ordered 
to be in readiness to begin their homeward march, their 
time for service having expired, and the companies which 
relieved them having already arrived at Cabul. Their 
gallant leader (now, alas ! no more) took all due precau- 
tions against surprise in the half-hostile provinces through 
which he had to lead his little army. And well it was 
he did so ; for he had scarcely begun his march before he 
discovered that the flame of insurrection was abroad, and 
a determination manifested on all sides to oppose the pas- 
sage of his troops. Clouds of Affghan horsemen were 
scouring the country, and ever and iinon pouncing upon 
and carrying off some part of the army's baggage ; while 
no sooner did they enter any of the dangerous defiles 
than armed men were seen hovering on the heights, who 
occasionally ventured down to make a stand against the 
progress of the troops. The result of these numerous en- 
counters was the loss of many valuable lives and a great 
part of the stores and ammunition. It now became obvious 
to Sir Robert Sale that to attempt to penetrate to the 
British territories was impracticable ; to turn back was 
equally so ; and to stand still in expectation of succour 
was certain destruction to his whole wrce. He therefore 
took the determination of attacking and taking possession 
of the nearest fortified place, and there waiting the issue 
of events. That place was Jcllalabad, to which town his 
wearied men pressed hopefully on, in the expectation of at 
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least a temporary repose. Bat it was not till after a toil- 
lome march of six weeks, during which time they must 
have traversed about 400 miles of an enemy's country, 
that the army was gratified by a sight of their resting- 
place. It not haTing been calculated on by the natives 
that the British proposed to hold Jellalabad, no opposition 
was given to their entrance, and on the 12th November, 
1&41, Sir R. Sale's army quietly took possession of the 
town. 

Jellalabad is situated in a valley of great beauty and 
fertility, measuring about twenty-eight miles in length, 
and with an average breadth of three or four ; but imme- 
diately around the town is nothing but an arid desert of sand. 
It constituted one of the principal cities of Afighanistan, 
being second only to Canaahar and Cabul. The town had 
originally been well fortified ; but at the time Sale's little 
army pushed into it, the ramparts were in a state of com- 
plete ruin, and ofiering an easy ingress to an enemy. They 
found also that their stock of provisions was well nigh ex- 
hausted, only two days' rations remaining. It may well 
be believed, therefore, that it was with a feeling akin to 
despair that they looked around and beheld formidable 
bands of Afighans hovering about and ready to seize the 
first favourable moment to penetrate through*the nume- 
rous breaches in the walls. Nor was this feeling at all 
lightened by the transactions of the first evening spent in 
the city ; for when night came, it brought the blaze of 
numerous buildings and sheds to which the Afghans bad 
access about the towh. This was but a poor beginning 
for the defence of a place, on the successful issue of which 
it was felt the life of every man within it depended. But 
what disadvantages will not British soldiers overcome if 
poshed to extremity P The conflagration was allowed to pro- 
ceed, and the AfiTghans to exhaust their vengeance, while 
it was determined on the early morrow to take terrible re- 
tribution. As soon as the sun had risen. Sale put 1 100 men 
under the command of Colonel Monteith, and ordered 
him to make a sally, and clear the heights near the city 
of all belligerents. The besieging force at this moment 
was by no means contemptible ; for on surveying the plain 
from an eminence in the town, it was found that there 
could not be less that 5000 well-armed men spread around, 
ready to close upon and destroy the British force. Out, 
however, they marched, and after a series of manoeuvres, 
and some hai^ fighting, the Affghans sustained a terrible 
defeat, and were forced to retreat to a safe distance from 
Jellalabad. This advantage was carefully improved. The 
whole force was now employed in running up parapets, 
filling up the breaches in the walls, cutting down ine- 
qualities in the line of fire, and demolishing those parts 
of the suburbs which might have afforded harbour to an 
enemy. Strong foraging parties were also sent out to 
gather supplies of food and fuel ; which duty was so well 
performed, that in the course of a few days it was found 
tbat the troops could be sustained for a month on half 
rations. One deficiency remained, however, which could 
not be supplied — the want of musket ammunition, of 
which there remained only 120 rounds per head. An 
order was forthwith given that the supply should be care- 
fully husbanded, and not a shot thrown away. 

Up till the 29th of November, the troops remuned free 
from harassment, being left at liberty to carry on their 
work of perfecting the defences of the town. On the 
morning of tbat day, dense columns of men were seen ad- 
vancing. These encamped around the place, and during 
the next two days contented themselves with sending up 
skirmishers to the walls, and putting a stop to the exer- 
tions of the working parties, preparatory, as it appeared, 
to a general assault. Sale determined, as on the previous 
occasion, to take the initiative. The whole force of cavalry 
and a strong body of infantry were accordingly ordered to 
issue from the town and 'to clear the plain. The result 
of the encomiter was the complete rout of the enemy with 
the loss of 150 men, while only one man fell on the side of 
the British. 

But notwithstanding these successes, the situation of 
the garrison was daily becoming more critical. Their 



communications with head quarters at Cabul were al- 
most wholly cut off; the vague reports of doings in the 
capital only serving to aggravate their fears and preparing 
them for the worst. On the 17th December, a messenger 
arrived from Cabul with dispatches. Sir Robert SaJe, 
after perusing the papers, was observed simply to put them 
into his pocket, and make no mention of the contents. 
These, however, soon transpired, and were by no means 
calculated to sustain the spirits of the soldiers in their 
desperate circumstances. It appeared that after much 
fighting and intrigtfing, the new dynasty in Cabul was 
blown into the air, Sir William Macnaughtan being re- 
duced to the necessity of evacuating Affghanistan, on 
condition that the march of his troops to the British 
provinces should be unmolested. Then followed the 
astounding intelligence that Sir William himself, with 
his principal officers of rank, while on the route home- 
wards from Cabul, in fulfilment of the treaty, had been 
enticed into the power of Akhbar Khan, and the whole 
treacherously murdered — the unscrupulous Khan setting 
the example by stabbing the British envoy with his own 
hand ; and that the army which Sir William commanded, 
being left without leaders, fell into disorganisation, and 
had been cut off almost to a man while threading the 
defile of Ehoord Cabul. The circumstances which attended 
the confirmation of these tidings, are too remarkable to 
be omitted in detail : 

' A little after noon on the 13th of January, one of 
the sentries on that part of the wall which faced Gunda- 
muck and the road from Cabul, called aloud that he saw 
a mounted man in the distance. In a moment glasses 
were levelled in this direction, and there, sure enough, 
could be distinguished, leaning rather than sitting upon 
a miserable pony, a European, faint, as it seemed, from 
travel, if not sick, or perhaps wounded. It is impossible 
to describe the sort of thrill which ran through men's 
veins as they watched the movements of the stranger. 
Slowly he approached ; and strange as it may appear, it 
is nevertheless true, that Colonel Dennie foretold the na- 
ture of the tidings of which he was the bearer ; for it is a 
fact, which every surviving officer of the 13th will vouch 
for, that almost from the li rst Colonel Dennie had boded 
ill of the force left in Cabul ; and that subsequently to 
the receipt of the earliest intelligence which told of the 
warfare in which they were engaged, and of the disastrous 
results to which it led, he repeatedly declared his convic- 
tion, that to a man the army would be destroyed. His 
words were — * You'll see. Not a soul will escape from 
Cabul except -one man, and he will come to tell us that 
the rest are destroyed.' Under such circumstances, it is 
very little to be wondered at if men's blood curdled while 
they watched the advance of the solitary horseman ; and 
the voice of Dennie sounded like the response of an oracle 
when he exclaimed — ^ Did I not say so P Here comes the 
messenger.' 

Colonel Dennie spoke the truth. An escort of cavalry 
being sent out to meet the traveller, he was brought in 
bleeding and faint and covered with wounds ; grasping in 
his right hand the hilt and a small fragment of a sword 
which had broken in the terrible conflict from which he 
had come. He proved to be Dr Brydon, whose escape 
from the scene of slaughter had been marvellous, and who 
at the moment Relieved himself to be, and was regarded 
by others as, the sole survivor of General Elphinstone's 
once magnificent little army. The story of the doctor's 
remarkable escape «*as this : — The army of General El- 
phinstone being left without commanders, broke up into 
straggling parties, which were met and cut up in detail 
by £e force of Akhbar Khan. The doctor at length found 
himself^ one of six men, and they determined to stay for 
a short rest at the village of Futtehabad. ' It was a fotal 
measure, into which a treacherous show of kindness by 
the inhabitants lured them ; for while they were yet eat- 
ing the morsel of bread which had been ostentatiously 
placed before them, a band of ruffians rushed upon them 
and cut down two. The other four galloped off, and Dr 
Brydon, who was the worst mounted of the whole, soon 



fell into the rear. His heart failed bim, as well it might ; 
so he quitted the road, and concealed himself for a while 
behind some rocks that offered shelter. But here the 
thought occurred to him that there was no safety |n de- 
lay ; so he once more tamed his jaded pony into the road, 
i and pushed on. He soon came up with the body of one 
of his friends, which lay in the middle of the path terribljr 
mutilated ; and had not proceeded far beyond ere an Aff- 
ghan horseman, armed to the teeth, confronted him. 
There was nothing for it but to offer the best resistance 
which the wretched weapon by bis side, and the jaded 
state of his starved horse, might enable him to do. He 
fought for his life, and in the meUs his sword broke off 
by the hilt. Just then he received a wound in the knee, 
the pain of which caused him to stoop forWard ; where- 
upon the Affghan, supposing that he was al>out to draw a 
pistol, turned and fled. He rode on bleeding and weak, 
yet thankful for the respite from death which had been 
granted him ; and being soon afterwards espied from the 
ramparts of Jellalabad, was brought in, as has just been 
described, to the garrison.* • 

An incident connected with a few* other surrlvors of 
Elpliinstone's detachment may be here related, as indi- 
cating the chivalrous feelings which animated the gallant 
little army shot up in Jellalabad. A few days after Dr 
Brydon's arrival, it was learned that two officers (Captain 
Souter and Major Griffiths) were in the hands of an Aff- 
ghan chief, who undertook to restore them on being as- 
sured of a thousand rupees for each as ransom money. A 
subscription was instantly set on foot, and the privates of 
the 13th alone collected amongst themselves upwards of 
one half of the required sum, the remainder being con- 
tributed by the officers. Then it was ascertained that 
twenty-nine men (including a serJeant-major) were also 
in the hands of the same chief, who offered to restore the 
whole for a lakh of rupees. With extreme difficulty, and 
only by encroaching on the public funds, the immense 
sum was raised ; but the parties sent with it were plun- 
dered of the money before they reached the place of their 
destination. The next news heard regarding the captives 
was, that Akbba;' Khan had claimed them, and carried 
them off to a place of security. Thus the only result of 
this noble effort by the men of the 13th to redeem their 
captive comrades, was the consciousness of having per- 
formed their duty. 

Meanwhile, the garrison, in the daily expectation of 
a visit from the redoubtable son of Dost Mahomed, with 
his whole force, worked 'Steadily at the defences of the 
town, not neglecting, at the same time, the procuring of 
supplies as long as the country round was unoccupied. In 
case of their assistance being necessary, the camp follow- 
ers and auxiliaries of all descriptions were armed and 
accoutred in as proper a fashion as the rude materials at 
hand would permit. But as human foresight can avail 
nothing against the might of Omnipotence, all the laborious 
and careful preparations of the garrison were destroyed 
and set at nought by an occurrence so sudden and awful 
in its consequences, that, to his dying day it is said, no 
mnn who witnessed can ever forget. On the morning of 
the 19th of February, while the soldiers were as usuad at 
work, and the field-btiicer for the day inspecting the ho- 
rizon, all at once the earth began to quiver with a rum- 
bling noise as of thunder. The plain around the town 
heaved like ocean -billows ; nearly all the buildings within 
the ramparts were shattered ; and the defences of the 
place, which had cost the anxious labours of three months, 
were levelled into heaps of ruins. In the walls breaches 
were made more forunldable than any which the troops 
had found on their Arst entrance into the town.- What 
was to be done P The place was now at the mercy of a 
few determined men ; and to the horror of the garrison, 
they learned that thft army of Akbbar Khan wu only six 
miles distant. But the little army, animated and sup- 

* Thtse pftsM0«t vm nineUd from * Sato's BHgftde in Aibba- 
nifltan/ by the B«v. O. R 01«if. M.A. ; brmiag yolvaAw. of Mar- 
ray's Home and Colonial JJhnry. Tba mom oImt so4 BHiniSttd 
narrativo has been chiefly followed thrOaghout. 



ported by 'the gallant veteran at its head, did not waver 
for a moment. They were aware that the government 
had learned of the reverses in Cabul, and that General 
Pollock was marching with an army to their relief. To 
the last extremity, therefore, it was determined that Jel- 
lalabad should be held. Arid to guard against surprise, 
the troops lay all night on their arms, sleeping at their 
alarm- posta, and in the morning prepared anew to begin 
the labour of erecting proper defences. A week elapwd, 
during which time the best bad been made of their oppor- 
tunities, before Akhbar Khan thought of bestirring him- 
self. Then his forces began to spread themselves aronnd 
the town, seising upon the whole circle of remote forts 
and heights ; so as, if possible, to complete a blockade of 
the town. His purpose seemed to be, by cutting off all 
chance of gaining supplies, to starve the garrison into sur- 
render, ft has been made a question why Akhbar Khan, 
knowing the defenceless state of the town, did not at one« 
bring up his overwhelming numbers and enter by assault. 
The doubt is easily, solved. Akhbar Khan knew his 
countrymen — their bravery and impetuosity in assault — 
but he also knew the steadiness aiid formidable discipline 
of the British army ; and the history of his country could 
not leavelhim ignorant of the fact, that the natives of the 
East, from long experience, shrink, as if by instinct, from 
regular engagements with British troops — that however 
daring they may prove in the capture of baggage and 
ammunition, or in cutting off stragglers in a defile, no 
superiority of numbers on their side will reconcile them 
to the notion of a fair stand-up battle. His determination, 
therefore, as we imagine, was not unwisely taken. Hunger 
and thirst might accomplish what no force of his, how- 
ever superior, would be able to overcome. 

Happily this attempt to reduce the town by famine 
proved a failure. The whole ground around had been 
carefully measured off by the engineers of the garrison, 
so that no sooner would a body of the Affghans collect at 
a particular point and set to work in the construction of 
breastworks and other defences, than the guns of the 
garrison poured forth their iron hail, scattering around 
disaster and confusion. An amusing schema was carried 
into execution to divert the long shots of the straggling 
Affghans who were continually hovering under the walls. 
The officers dressed up a wooden image, putting a cocked 
hat on its head, and painting it so as to resemble an officer 
of rank. This they raised occasionally above the ram- 
parts, and it was the means from time to time of collect- 
mg such a storm of shot as would probably have killed 
every man in the garrison. When the Afl)^hans fired, 
down fell the image ; and a loud shout from the marks* 
men told of the execution they supposed had been done. 
The bullets fired in this and other ways were carefully 
collected and treasured up for use against the Affghans. 
But at length the * dodge' was found out, and the cIRgj 
reiAoved. Still, though supplies continued occasionally 
to come in, the tactics of Akhbar Khan were so far effec- 
tual that they were procured with much greater difficulty, 
and about the end of March provisions began to fail alto- 
gether. No supplies of grain had been received for weeks, 
and the amount in store had become so scanty that the 
fighting men were put on quarter-allowance. , Meat had 
grown very scarce ; what was salted was fast disappear- 
ing, and not a single hoof was left either of sheep or 
cattle. A vigorous sortie, however, in which the besieged 
defied the whole power of their opponent, rectified the 
deficiency, and brought in at least a temporary supply of 
provisions. 

The days of danger and distress for the gallant com- 
mander and his troops were now fast drawing to a close, 
but another trial yet awaited them before succours arrived. 
Ammunition was becomiug scarce as well is ^ood ; and it 
was determined to risk another general engagement, in 
ordfr that the garrison should have the option either of 
remaining where they were with something like security, 
or of penetrating to some quarter better fitted to sustain 
them. The 7th of April was the day chosen for the 
throw of the last die. Every man felt that the approach- 
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fog battle must be decisive as it would be desperate ; for 
tbe musket and cannon ammunition was well ni^b ex- 
pended, and would not bear tbe waste of another engage- 
ment. The nerves of the brave band were therefore strung 
to tbe highest point as they issued from ,the gates of Jel- 
lalabad on this eventful morning. Fearful odds were 
against them ; the force of Akhbar Khan numbering on 
this occasion about 9000 men, well supplied with heavy 
arms from Cabul. The particulars of the hazardous en- 
counter which followed we need not detail ; suffice it to 
say, that this handful of British soldiers successfully 
stormed every fort that opposed them, and finally broke 
through the intrenched camp of the enemy, driving the 
, A^hans in large masses into the Cabul river, their camp, 
bamige, standards, and munitions of war being left behind. 

The perils of this protracted defence of Jellalabad 
were now come to an end. The conquerors returned to 
the town laden with spoil. The fame of the battle spread, 
and chiefs on all sides sent in their submissions. In a 
few days Sir Robert Sale learned that Pollock's army, 
successfully though slowly braving the dangers of the 
Khyber Pass, would shortly be before Jellalabad ; and the 
15th of April brought one of the succouring columns 
within seven miles of the city. On the next day the band 
of the 13th went out to meet their friends, and exchange 
congratulations. There was a touch of waggisbness in the 
air by which they were welcomed ; it was the old Jacobite 
melody, * Oh I but ye've been lang o' coming.' 

Here our narrative properly ends ; but it may be as 
well to add a few words in order to bring up the campaign 
to its close. 

The purpose of dispatching General Pollock's army into 
Affghanistan being not only to relieve Sale from his awk- 
ward position, but to push on to Cabul, and retake the 
capital, the conjoined armies prepared immediately for 
the new enterprise. Akhbar Khan was not idle : no sooner 
were his masses dispersed and broken than new thousands 
were instantly ready at his command. The progress 
of the British army was thus anything but that of a tri- 
umphal march. Scarcely a day passed without fighting. 
A terrific spectacle awaited them on entering the dreaded 
pass where £lphinstone'8 army bad melted away. There 
at every step lay the bones of their comrades — not singly, 
but in heaps, as if the destroying angel had passed over the 
spot. Many recognislO old comrades, and sad must have 
b«en their feelings ; but no time remained for moralising ; 
the same fate was threatening them that had so recently 
overtaken the departed. The formidable Afighan guns 
pointed from every rock, and it was not till fairly within 
sight of Cabul that the army were allowed to breathe 
freely. Then the work .of destruction, which had followed 
the steps of the conquering but not unopposed army, was 
consummated by laying waste the principal portions of 
the town. It being determined at once to abandon Af- 
ghanistan, and with it the cause of the king who had 
been set up three years previously, the only object of re- 
maining in Cabul was to endeavour to effect tbe recovery 
of prisoners, many of whom were of note and considera- 
tion. Amongst these were the wife of Sir Robert Sale 
and his widowed daughter, whose husband had fallen in 
this war. A negotiation was set on foot in various influ- 
ential quarters, and at length tbe captives were set free. 
The army then leisurely withdrew from the country, and 
from a warfare the dreadful records of which must, we 
think, tend to increase that desire after peace which now 
happily characterises the civilised nations of the globe. 

LOVE OF HOME. 

bf tbe pursuit of happiness, in which all are to a greater 
or lets degree engaged, we not anfrequently overlook the 
source of the purest and most substantial of all earth's 
joys. We rove far, and toil hard, for that which may 
mott easily be obtained at our own firesides. Home is 
the congenial soil of the purest affections and the noblest 
ttrtnes of the heart. Why has God filled the earth with 
those little bands of united individuals, called families, 



tf he had not, in this arrangement, designed to promote 
the virtues and the happiness of men P If there be any- 
thing that will soothe the agitating passions of the soul, 
which will calm that turbulence of feeling which the din 
and bustle of the world so frequently excite, it is the 
soothing influence of a cheerful fireside. If you would 
find the noblest specimens of human nature — if you would 
find warm sympathy and overflowing kindness, most har- 
moniously united with unyielding integrity, with manly 
independence, you must go to the man whose aflMections 
lure him to the serene enjoyments of dome.<itic life — who 
goes out into the world to discharge his duties, and hies 
him to his quiet home for happiness and repose. The 
feelings and affections which are unavoidably cherished 
by tbe influence of domestic life, are totally at vstriance 
with the envyings and jealousies, and towering ambition, 
which have scattered desolation over the world, and have 
sent weeping and mourning to so many families. Tlie 
wisdom of uod is most manifestly exhibited in the re- 
straint which home almost invariably throws around us. 
You can hardly find in the world an abandoned man, who 
has not abandoned the joys of domestic life. There is 
something in the very atmosphere which surrounds the 
family hearth, which will not allow vice to luxuriate 
there. If you wish to find the profligate and the degrad- 
ed, you must turn away from that holy sanctuary, and 
seek them in haunts of revelry. On the other hand, if 
you find a young man who does not love home, whose 
taste is formed for other joys, who can see no happiness 
in the serene enjoyment of the domestic circle, you may 
depend upon it, he is not to be trusted. But he who has 
in early life acquired a fondness for fireside joys, and 
whose heart is panting for a home of his own, will find 
that joys bloom brightly enough there to allure bis pre- 
sence. He will^iave no inducement to seek pleasures in 
scenes of temptation and vice. If a parent would cherish 
principles of virtue in the bosoms of his children, he must 
endeavour to surround home with those charms which 
will call back their hearts when exposed to the cares and 
temptations of the world. I cannot conceive any influ- 
ences, independently of those principles of relision which 
make us new creatures in Christ Jesus, calculated to pro- 
duce so powerful an impression in preserving from sin, 
and in guiding to purity and peace. It is the want of 
this taste for the pleasures of home, which is the fruitful 
source of insensibility of heart, and the incentive to every 
crime. Look at Napoleon, heading the armies of Europe, 
gigantic in intellect, impetuous in passion, yet a m^n 
without a heart and without a home ; the two go together. 
A cheerful home might have given him a warm heart. 
A warm heart would certainly have led him to sigh for a 
cheerful home. Look at the homeless and heartless 
Byron. His imagination would bear him u^on a wing, 
which at times seemed as tireless as an angel's. He was 
formed with capacities to drink in unbounded delight, 
from all the poetry with which creation is filled. He 
might have made bis home one of tbe happiest and brightest 
that ever bloomed on earth : — but in his early years he 
had an unhappy home. He became dissatisfied with 
domestic scenes. He sought pleasure in excitement; be 
plunged into vice. He has gone through the world, 
leaving behind him the desolation ef the whirlwind, the 
distress and corruption of the plague. The weather- 
beaten sailor, the child of danger, nursling of the storm, 
is almost proverbially dissolute. And whyP Because he 
has no home. The friendless, homeless man is cut oS 
from those restraints which preserve others from the vice 
into which he so recklessly plunges. 
' But home is also the scene of the purest enjoyment 
that can be found on earth. ' When winter comes to 
rule the varied year, sullen and sad, with all his rising 
train, vapours and clouds and storms,' oh where can we 
find richer enjoyment than in the united family, sheltered 
fh>m tbe drivmg storm, in their own peaceful home ! The 
tempest rages without, 'wrapt in black gloom.' Tbe 
wind whistles around the dwellhig, and, oh ! how sublime 
ii the mourhful melody of its song. The anow beats 
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fiercely against the windows, magnifying the warmth and 
the comfort within, by contrast with the desolations of the 
storms raging without. The fire bums brightly, sending 
its cheerful light around. Ah ! who has not been con- 
strained in scenes like these to say, ' There is no place 
like home, sweet home.' Love for such scenes is planted 
deep in the nature of man. The finger of God points to 
home, and says to us all, here is the place to find your 
earthly joy. 

It is not essential to the happy home, that there should 
be the luxury of the carpeted floor, the richly cushioned 
sofa, the soft shade of the astral lamp. These elegances 
giid the apartments but they touch not the heart. It is 
neatness, order, and a cheerful heart which make home 
that sweet paradise it so often is found to be. There is 
joy as real, as heartfelt, by the cottage fireside as in the 
most splendid saloons of wealth and refinement. The 
luxuries and elegances of life are not to be despised. They 
are to be received with gratitude to Him who hai provided 
them for our enjoyment. But their possession does not 
ensure happiness. The sources of true joy are not so 
shallow. Some persons, like some reptiles, have the 
faculty of extracting poison from everything that, is 
beautiful and sweet ; others, like the bee, will gather 
honey from sources in which we should think no sweet 
could be found. The cheerful heart, like the kaleidoscope, 
causes most discordant materials to arnuige themselves 
into harmony and beauty. 

Almost every man must of course pass most of his 
time in active employment away from home. He must 
do this to support his family ; he must do this to dischai^e 
those duties which he owes to society. He cannot love 
home or any thing else, who is a lazy lounger, from morn- 
ing to night, around the fireside. He has neither heart 
nor life to know the moaning of the word enjoyment. 
No man can be happy who has not constant employment 
to engage his heart and his hands. This arises from a 
necessity connected with man's intellectual, and moral, 
and physical nature. And unless we can find at least 
contentment with our individual employments, the great 
portion of our earthly existence must pass away in dis- 
quietude and sorrow. The more a man loves home, the 
mo-.o serene will be his mind, the more labour he will be 
ablo to perform, and the more powerful will be the influ- 
ence he can exert upon society around. This is an influ- 
ence which rests and invigorates the spirit for new achieve- 
ments. 

It is home after all to which we must retreat from the 
bustle of life, if we w6uld find enjoyment. It is in the 
serene employments of that blessed sanctuary that we 
must fortify our spirits against temptation, and prepare 
for a world on high. It matters not what may be our 
situation in life, or how deeply we may be engrossed in 
labour and care, we ought with assiduity to cherish a 
fondness for home, and to try to promote the happiness 
(first and especially) of that little portion of the human 
family with which wo are most intimately connected. 
* Charity begins at home.' The Bible has informed us, 
that the time will come when the sorrows with which 
earth is now filled will pass away like the clouds of the 
morning. A day of glpry, bright and beautiful as the 
morning of earth's creation, is yet to dawn upon our globe. 
And when that millenial day shall come, earth will be 
filled with happy families. There will be here below the 
foretaste of the pleasures of a home in heaven. — Abbot 



IXIES. - 

I was very much surprised to find that you were annoy- 
ed with flies, till I read, * notwithstanding all the pains our 
careful housemaid takes to catch them with saucers of 
sugar and water.' This explained the mystery. It is the 
saucers of sugar and water that attract the flics, and in- 
deed, one-half of what are called remedies for these httle 
pests only increase the nuisance. Besides, without pre- 
tending to any morbid sensibility, I must confess that I 
always think the sight of the poor flies, struggUng to get 



out of the liquor grave into which they hod been entrapped, 
extremely painful to the feelings. I know it is a law of 
nature that all creatures should prey upon each other; 
but I don't like killing creatures by wholesale, when there 
appears no absolute necessity for so doing. I think if you 
remove your sugar and water your flies will disappear of 
themselves ; and if they do not, you must adopt our kind 
fiiend Mr Spence's admirable plan of putting network 
over the window frame, so that whenever the window is 
opened, either at the top or the bottom, the space is still 
covered with the net You will Ihj ai^tonished to see how 
efScacious this simple plan is ; as, though the flies could 
easily get through the meshes, they are afraid of trying to 
do so lest they should be entrappwl. — Mrs Loudon, 

WHAT MATTERS IT 1 

What matters the world-stiniug broath of fame 

Or treasures in heaps untold. 
Or tu boast that a proud and titled name 

Ilalli come down from thy sires of old ? 
For when death stalks forth with his unsheath'd sword, 

ITie lustre of gold grows dim ; 
The beggar in rags, apd the ermine-clad lord 

Are all alike to him. 

What matters it where the body is laid? 

What matters the carved tomb. 
Or the honours unto cold clay paid ? 

'Tis all one at the day of doom ; 
Wlipu the bones that have lain 'mong the sands of the sea. 

And the dust thnt has mix'd with the clods of tho ground. 
Ami tlie deail of all ages and countries shall be 

Wak^^d up into life at the archangel's sound. R. P, S. 



l>ROFrrABLE TASTE. 

With the cheap and beautiful reading furnished by the 
prc^s in those days, the poorest man has many blessings 
within his reach, as the costless solace of his evenings and 
leisure moments. Herschel forcibly says — * Were I to pray 
for a taste which could support me under every vicissitude 
of fortune, it would be a taste for reading. Give a man 
this ta^te, and moderately the means of gratifying it, and 
you can scarcely f»x\ to make of him a happy man, unless, 
indeed, you place before him a perverse selection of books. 
You bring him in contact with tl^ best society of every 
age ; tlie bravest, the noblest, the purest characters which 
have adorned humanity ; you make him an inhabitant of 
every cliuie, a denizen of every city.' 

MAxms. 

IIo only is the rich and happy man who gains such a 
treasure as lies above the storms of this world. Every 
man's virtue is best seen in adversity and temptation. ^Vheu 
we are well we niay do much good if we will; but when 
sick, no man can tell what he shall be able to do; it is 
not much good that is then to be e3q)ected fi*om us. Few 
men mend in sickness ; as there are but few who by travel 
and a wandering life become devout. We ought not to be 
proud of well doing, for the judgment of God is for dif- 
ferent from the judgment of men. The impressions of 
religion are so natural to' mankind, that most men are 
necessitated, first or last, to entertain serious thoughts 
about it. He is a truly charitable and good man who, 
when he receives ii^uries, grieves rather for the malice of 
him that injures him tlian for his own sufferings. Neither 
interest nor fHendship, to please any man, should cause 
us to do evil. 
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BBITISH PROGRESS 
If li^te and bappioess be BTDOnTtnoiu, Qreat Biitajn nerer 
so happy as at the present hour. N»(JODaI hope has 
attained its meridiiui. From all but the gloom of deapiur 
we havo suddenly emerged into light and amuhioe, the 
lustre of which scnrcol; as jet admits of onr bdng aware 
of Uk extent or even nature of our bleesedness. National 
penereranee has brought fbrlh at length the (hiils of pa- 
denoe. Nor bare we fbrced concesdons in our lavour &om 
the gniin1)liDg and reluctant; what has been deliTered up 
guns additional Talae from tlie cheerftilnesa which has 
macked its gnrreiider, and the fiiees of our present legis- 

I lators, instead of that sullen stamp of gloom which indi- 
cates vciation at haTing been compelled to gire bo much 
away, seem to wear the benignant smiles that more than 
nonls demand of us whether Iheif caa be of any forther 
Mirice. In a political point of Tiew, it is neither onr wish 
I Dor our province to interfere. Since, however, eitennve 
changes have been all but mianimoosly brought about, we 

: deem it not out of place to address a tew worda of caution. 
To what beaeficlal reaolts tbo late magnificent measures 
of our British governors may conduce, it is impossible to 
predict. That good must be consequent npon their opera- 
tions is all bat oniversallj conceded i OtB amount of benefit 
no one can guass, and, therefore, as we have said, the star of 

, national hope never climbed ho high as now, nor blaied so 

I brightly in her lioriion, Bince Britain took ranic among 

I the civilised nations of the globe. Nor can it be denied 
; that less of selfiam ever miied itself up with the joyous 

expectancy of the national mind. It ia not those alone 
■ho were the immediste sufferera who r^oice in bope. 
The rich, the prosperous, and &e powerftil, are unanlmooa 
in their aniicty to see the poor man happy. The; are 
desirous of pladng artisans and labonrers in a position 
where they niay be able^ without an undue amount of 
phjucai effort, to provide for themselves and bmiliea a 
modente share of thode good things without which it is 
scarce possible to regard existence in the light of a boon. 
Now, this J3 as it ought to be. While much has been 
done 6a man as an immortal bdng, too little attention 
; has been pud to his physical comforts. That man has a 
I . soul is certain : that, destined to survive the body, and re- 

I I sponnble at the bar of Qod for the deeds it has made the 
j body do, while its temporary inhabitant, a regard to its 
' interests ia of the last importance, and ought to take pre- 

I ledence of every thing else, is quite undeniable ; but when 

a ftw years ago tbonsanda of our noble intelligent me- 

cWiica woe sauntering up and down the streeU of grand 

I dlita, withoot heart, without hope, listless and starving, 

it iu poor consolatJoD, alter scenting the flavour of a 



cook-ehop, to cross the atrvct for relief and leaning agunst 
the brass guard of a rich bookseller's window, to read tiilla 
laudatory of cheap tracts got up for the information of the 
people. ' This ought ye to have done,' said Christ, ' but 
not to have left the other undooe.' Regard Ibr the soul, 
in former years, took precedence of that philanthropy 
which should, like our Lord's, have begun with the body ; 
and (here is danger that, like all umilar changes conse- 
quent on reaction, we now degenerate into an opposite 
extreme. Wfl hs.Te Eome fbars that tlie watchword may 
now become the body, the whole body, and no part but 
the body. The outcry raised only a few years ago, was 
all about the mind. What benefibKould an ignorant no- 
educated population derive irom the most salutary legis- 
lative enactments and changes! Educate, instruct, en- 
lighten, and then demands at present refused may pos^bl; 
be conceded. Moral and mental improvement, therefore, 
passed int« a kind of law. The working classes bod every- 
thing attempted t« make Ihcm acquire literary or scientific 
tastes that mortal iagennity could coin, invent, or desire ; 
and the consequenoea have verified prediction and possibly 
exceeded hope. 

At no period of her history could Britain exhibit a po- 
pulation equally intelligent with her present Not only 
have her artisans and peasantry been allured to read, bnt, 
generally speaking, the appetite for information thus ex- 
cited has been gratified by intellectual and moral food of 
the healthiest and soundest kind. Men of learning, genius, 
and talent, have vied vrith each other in efforts to provide, 
at the cheapest mle, tracts, periodicals, and volumes cal- 
calated at once to olevala the intellect and improve the 
heart. Nor do we yet perceive the slightest abatement of 
this desire to do good. On the contrary, the desire for 
sound information so decidedly evinced by the working 
classes and peasantry of our island is responded to by 
those who, in providing as cheap and usefijt reading for 
the people as they can, consult their own interests while 
they endeavour to f^ilfil a sacred trusL Our legislative 
rulers, too, while so (k^nkly and cheerflilly granting, in 
almost every instance, the poor man's prayer for physicai 
redress, never evinced so decided, and we may add rational, 
a desire to promote his mental improvement as they now 
display. Tiiis is as it should be, only, instead of abating, 
let the efforts at present put forth to better the intellectual 
and moral part of man exceed rather than IkU short of those 
now so vigorously displayed to provide for his physical 
comfort ; fbr, aa we have already sud, there is a danger 
that, like all other reactive influences, the desire at present 
erinced by persona in power to see the poor man physt- 
oally happy should diminish to a certain extent the firmly 
avowed determination to promote at all hazards his men- 




tal interests. Should this take plaoe (mny the Almightry 
ayert it !) oar national prosperity wiU haye a short day. 
If benevolent laws, by which the hixusiesas wdl as necee- 
saries of life may be put within lihe working man's reach, 
and that too without a too severe straining of his hodSly 
energies, have a tendency to make him neglect mental cul- 
ture, and lose in inferior gratifications a remembrance of 
the noble uses for which he is designed, then adieu, a kmg 
adieu, to all our greatness. Were we to choose between 
difSculties, wo would rather see our masses in the con- 
dition in whidi they existed only a few years since, but 
at the same time noble, intelligent, reli^ns^ and moral in 
their tastes, dispositions, and practices, than squandering 
upon licentious or frivolous gratification alone, the money 
which they have begun to earn with an ease which here- 
tofore is lacking in precedent. Should, therefore, the 
hopes to which recent le^lative measures have gtven 
birth be speedily realised, let the population of our fii- 
voured isle be on their guard. Let all who exercise in- 
fluence over the popular mind teach lessons calculated 
to render permanent a prosperi^ which, if it extinguish 
national intelligence by inducing national degeneracy, 
will assuredly prove a curse rather than a blessing. How 
far the government of a country should go in promoting, 
by legislative enactments, its moral or intellectual pro- 
gress, is an open question. But that, in their several de- 
partments, ministers ofChristianity, teachers of the yoxm& 
men of professional eminence, or individuals respected for 
their rank er femily standing, can do an incalculable 
amount of good by promoting in the town, village^ or dis- 
trict they inhabit, whatever may have a tendency to keep 
the labouring peasant or industrious mechanic from fre- 
quenting the haunts of dissipation, and of encouraging the 
promotion of studies at once instructive and amusing, must 
be obvious to all. 

We intend this essay to be one simply suggestive of 
hints to the virtuous and benevolent, which they can easily 
take up and reduoe, under present circumstances, to im- 
mediate practice. Happy at perceiving the means of em- 
ployment placed within the reach of the willing, and re- 
joicing that a competent remxmeration is likely to be 
realised for all industrious effort, let them, at the same 
time, more than ever use their influence to prevent pro- 
sperity or relaxation fr^m exercising those baneful and 
oorrupting moral tendencies which experience of the past 
teaches us to anticipate in reference to the masses of our 
isle. When, without undergoing a certain amount of moral 
degeneracy, did Brit«un ever before exult in a prosperity 
all but universal? What has been may be — what has been 
fnust be — unless those methods of precaution are adopted 
which sound reason equally with enlightened Christianity 
teach us to be best calculated at onoe to avert the danger 
and avoid the evil. 

It is a trite observation that the press is omnipotent 
for evil or for good. The power which it is calculated to 
exercise over the popular mind hat never, probably, been 
bettor expressed than by Cowper, in his Progress of Error : 

* How shall I spMic of thee, or thy power tddrtM, 
Thoa god of oar idolatry, the Prett 7 
By thee relirion, liberty, and laws 
Exert their inflaesce, and advaooe their eanse : 
By thee worse plagues than Pharaoh's land befell 
DifiVured, make etjrth the Testibule of hsU : 
Thoa foantain. at which drink the good and wise, 
Thoa ever bubbling spring of endless lies ; 
like Eden's di«ad probatioaanr tree, 
bwwlsdgs of good and evil is from tote. 



The verses of Cowper might have been applicable enough 
to his own times, but m their full extent they are far from 
giving an aoctDnle description of the press of the ftesent 
day. The harp of the poet» equally with the pen of the 
philanthropist, is at present embarked in the service of 
progressing humanity. What can be nobler than the fol- 
lowing ode from the pen of Dr Charles Maskay ? 

< Men of thought I bo up, and stirring 
Night and day : 
Sow the seed — ^withdraw the curtain— 
Clear tbb wat I 

Men of aotioB, aid and ofaeer them. 

As ye may 1 
There's a fount shout to stream, 
There's a light about to beam, 
There's a warmth about to glow, 
There's a flower about to blow. 
There's a midnight blackness changing 

Into grey ; 
Men of thought, and men of action, 

ClIAft VHS WAT ! 

Onoe the welcome Kght has hioken, 

Who shall sflqr 
What the unimagined glories 

Of the day 7 
What the evil that shall perish 

In its ray? 
AMI the dawning, tongue and fen ; 
Aid it, hopes of honest men ; 
Aid it, paper — aid it, tjrpe — 
Aid it, K>r the boor is ripe. 
And our earnest must not slacken 

Into play. 
Men of thought, and men of action 

ClEaA the WAT ! 

Lo ! a cloud's about to vanish 

From the day ; 
And a hiwen wrong to crumUo 

Into clay. 
Lot the* right h about to conquer. 

ClEAK the WAT ! 

With that right shall many more 
Enter smiling at the door ; 
With the giant wrong shall fldl 
Many others, great and small. 
That for ages long have held us 

• For their prey ; 
Men of thought, and men of action. 
Clear the wat I ' 

As a frirther proof of the progress of correct and enlight- 
ened judgment and feeling on this important subject, we 
will close our remarks with the following quotation frx>ni 
the pen of an eloquent writer of the present day : — * We 
are accustomed to admire those heroes who have waded to 
their conquests through seas of blood — ^we are wont to re- 
cognise in the merely political reformer a benefactor of 
mankind. But there are heroes nobler still, whose aim is 
not to destroy the life of any, but to promote the happi- 
ness of all — there are benefactors of the human race, 
whose efforts are calculated to win them more enduring 
laurels than those of the mere political economist. We 
refer to those who seek to effect a radical change in the 
social habits of the millions — who desire to lift them np 
from the depths of what is yirtually a voluntary and degrad- 
ing bondage, to the heights of a virtuous and enlightened 
freedom. The work is progressing ; it may be slowly, but 
it xmdoubtedly is surely. Let all who can, aid it on. Let 
those who seek to uphold the true interests of civilisation 
judge dispassionately. Let them range themselves in the 
ranks of mind in this warfare against matter, with their 
motto, * mental and moral, as well as physical reform.' 
The glorious epoch in our national history is approaching 
which shall exhibit a thorough revolution in our social 
habits. We can see it through the dim and shadowy vista 
of coming years, dispelling, as it advances, the gloom 
which had been thickening around, and exhibiting the 
variegated surfkoe of society, now only a highway for the 
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tnomplnl wr «f seDntlim, gonmed ^intbi <]>e virfeoes «f 
a newer and a bcMer, because a more educated and eo- 
lightesed age. A notion's gratitude ^hall Hi&i enolrole a 
natkiii's real ]MBe£»ctora, and tit^ue genw of loTe, radjiant 
iriih ^mtaali^gpaij and graoe^ sluJl lifrald in^e i:^^ 
of < Feaoe «ii «aarth aad good wUl towirdB mm.' 



BIOaEAPHICAi;* SEETCHjSa 

Tibs eelebrabed scoiptor and aia^alar mMn ira9 Im»» in 
Bean Street, Boko, and baptised tbe evm d^y a^ the Bo- 
man CatlM>lio Oha^ in Duke Street, Idneoln's Inn Fields. 
His fbitfaer, a peintor dfaomesihwnnc^ vasnrigin^j from 
Aniwarp, in HcOland, but ooonng «irer to Eia^Ml m. 1738, 
he shortly afterwards oasted huneetf in maniage to a 
French lady eaUed Uary Ann Le Laey, and t^k. up bis 
final rendenee in titat eonntry. By ber ha bad five obil- 
dren, one «f mbom was a daaghtsr, iwepk being itbe 
second <^ the teaU J. * Old tfofiekeBS,' as the iKtber vras 
called, being an azfleedingly peaniioos man, Uaok each 
an aleni during the rebellion of 1745, from being assured 
&afc as be was ait Mkoe a Aonan GatidoHo and anong <bd 
weaitl^est loenin the dtstriet, a nob had marked out his 
henae ^ Tcn^eanoe and ^nndnr, tibtfit be never altervards 
held i^> his head. He died in 1747, and his prebty French 
wife was not long In again Ibnning a maiarimonial alliance 
with a g^eman from Wales of die name of Williama. 
Her buf£and, after residing wi(th her in London for a nuni- 
b» of years, prevsailed on her nltimaitdy to take up her 
abode among sis native meunitains. Befone (his, howe?er, 
Joa^ had been apprenticed ta Sebeemakers, th# eminant 
tciiipt<Nr, wko at 4n»t time vesided in Vine Bteeei; Pioea- 
diUy, on the ske of the present Coort of fte<|pMBts. io^ 
sepb*s education had been aadly ne^ected; indeed, with 
the exception of a few months' teacfamg, from a person of 
no remarkable ^naiifieations Ibr <|ia task, ho een aesarce be 
■aid to have reeei^ed any. He was, however, if not very 
bri^it, at kast a traetabk, and at all e¥ents a most ino^ 
fen^re voni^ man. Boheemakers himself had a great 
esteem for mm, and to sneh a height did his wife, Mrs 
Bcfaeemakors, earry her admimtion of tiie flingi«-heartod 
apprentiee, tibat she actually intrusted him to extract the 
stones ttom her raisins on such days as plum puddiag was 
' toward-' '^i^^ith the maidaerrants, tao, Joe was a great 
&Tourite. They used to send him with a pewter tankard to 
the * Grown and Anchor' fer porter on washsng-di^B, and 
^ good-natured boy was often to be met walking slowly i 
and calmly along the street for fear of 'spilling i££ head.' 
The only seduction which proved too stnmg fer ^ Tirtue of 
young NbUekens was tbe telling of beUs his passion Smt 
this d^ant amnsemezit i^qMaiiM In his yoath to havse 
eqnaUed tiiat of our own * Bati&e Ikm ^ fcr attniding on froid^ 
tA^ Ho sooner was Joe aware ttiat a tollingwas to tak» 
plaee, than, renouncing his maUet, he ran down George Court 
aUthe way to tAtechuf^ at St James's; on tibeae occasions 
the sexton and his man used to aoeoet him with the ax<^ 
mation 0^ * What*, my little Joey, are yon coam? well, yon 
must ton to-da^ ! ' Whencfer his master missed him, and 
the dead-bell was tolling, he knew what Joa waa ahont} 
and no mistake. Though in some respects a simple youth, 
Jos^h NoUekens w«u9 neither, however, dsAcicnt in persa- 
Terance nor acuteness. He rose early, practised canafiiliy, 
and, being ▼ery fend of money, started for the prizes offered 
l^ ihe €iM9ety cf Arts. Nor were his efforts unrewarded 
by success, fer it appears by aev^nl OLtracts from tiie 
registrar's boolC; that be carried off a number of valuable 
pnmvums. 

paving served Mr Sijieemaikers fer at>e«t ten yeasa, with- 
out the exchange of one nnpleasant word, Joseph Nolla- 
Jeods dd^rmind to gratify an inclination he had long 
dierished to go abroad, and see the works of Mldiael An- 
f^ and nther jp^t men. With all the little property 
AS had ^uireC therefore^ he left Riglaad fer Rome in 
the year 17<60. Aware that hb mother had a brothtt in 



Paris, exoeedingly xioh, and possessed of considerable in- 
fluence, be resolved to teike that dJty in bis way, and ho- 
nour his reUUive with a visit His appearance being 
somi^rhat rustic, the uncle was with difficulty persuaded 
to listen to his nephew, till perodving at last that, though 
rather carelessly dieesed, he, however, actually sported a 
gold watch) the Frenchman altered lus tone, and giving 
his hand a hearty squeeze, asked Joe to ^Unner. llbough 
simiple in manners, NoUekens was not deficient in self- 
esteem. Turuing on his heel, he bestowed upon his rela- 
tion a look of unmingled scorn, and, crossing the street, 
treated himself at his own expense, to a hearty meal in a 
neighbouring house of entertainment. When Nollekens 
arrived at Rome his whole stock of cash fell short of twenty 
po39nds. Alarmed at the prospect of want, and what to a 
Bj^iit like his was still worse, de^^endence, the youth set 
manfrdly to work for the purpose of mending his fortune. 
His first perfermanovd was a bas-relief (we are ignorant of 
the subject), which he transmitted to England, and had 
ten poinds sent him in return. His next attempt was in 
marble. It was t^ figure of Timodea before Alexander — 
a successful pei^)rmanoe, for which the delighted artist ro- 
ceiived fifty guineas from the Society of Ai^. His purse 
being new reinforoed, and his r^>atation as a sculptor to 
some extent established, Nollekens found his society courted 
by a number of the most Jtimineut artists of Rome. We 
wonder, however, how so mild and inoffensive a being as 
Nollekens un<^estionably was, could get so very intimate 
with itl^ ferocious swaggerer Barry, the historical painter. 
The men do notaiq;>oar to have possessed anything in com- 
mon, and yet at Rome a companionship commenced which 
only terminated wii;h the painter's life. Smith, the friend 
and i»o,graplK9r of KoUekens, gives an aneodoto of Barry, 
whidb, were it not suAoiently a^Kthenticated, would stagger 
bdie£ ' Oxke night, when about to leave the English coffee- 
house, Barry asked Nollekens to exchange hats. Barry's 
hat was edged wHh lace, and NoUekens's was a very shabby 
plain one. Upon his returning the hat next morning, be 
was requested by Nollekens to let him know why he left 
him his gold-laced hat * Why, to tell you tbe truth, my 
dear Joey,' answered Barry, ' I fully expected assassina- 
tion last night, and I was to have be^ known by my laced 
hat' This villanous transaction, which might hwra proved 
fiktal to Nollekens, I have often heard hi^n rdato; and he 
generally added, ' It's what the Old Bailey people would 
call a true bill against Jem.' ' <«arrick, im femous actor, 
visited Rome about sis months after the arrival of our 
yonng artist Meeting Nollekens one day in the Vatican, 
David made up to him, and after intently surveying his 
features, ex<daimed, * What ! let me look at you ! are you 
the i^le fellow to whom we gi^e the prizes at the Society 
of Arts ? ' Nollekens answered that he was, which induced 
Garriok to shi^e him heartily by the hand, and invite bim 
to break&st the next morning. Nor was this al), he sat 
to Josqoh fer his bust, and upon its completion rewarded 
him wiUi twelve guineas. In his old age, the single-hearted 
sculptor used to ohudde when amusing his intimate friends 
with a redtalion of this event * The payment was all 
in gold, all in gold ! ' would he exclaim, ' and it was the 
first bast I a^ier modelled ! ' Of Qarrick, to the very close 
of his eiistence, NcUebuos was accustomed to speak in the 
most grateAd and friendly terms. What, however, con- 
tributed still more to iaoreaae his fiune, while practising 
at Borne, was tiie achievement of a bust for which the 
celebrated 6teme was the sittw. That bust brought him 
into great notice. Nollekens himself continued all his life 
after to boast of it as his maatarpiece; and never evinced 
more pleaaune than when, on a certain occasion. Dance, 
the painter, drew a capital likeness of him* in which he is 
represented as leaning on fiteme's head. 

All the while he was at Borne, KoUekeas practised a fru 
gality in reference to Ms living which, having fer its sole 
d»ject the acoamalation of money, we are compelled to stig- 
matise as parsimonious, fie had for cook an old woman 
whose performances, though raprobated by every one elseas 
the most in&mous possible, he was in the habit <^ lauding to 
^ skies. <Shewassoverygoodaoook,'he would say in 
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after years, < tliat sbe wotild often giye me for dinner an 
admirable dish, which cost no more than threepence.' 
Being questioned in reference to its ingredients, he would 
go on with the most childlike simplicity to explain : ' Oh ! 
you see, nearly opposite to my lodgings there lived a pork 
butcher, who put out at his door at the end of the week a 
plateflil of what he called cuttings, bits of skin, gristle, 
and &t, fbr which he charged only twopence, and my old 
lady dished them up with a little pepper and a little salt; 
and, with a slice of bread and sometimes a bit of vegetable, 
I made a very nice dinner.* Long after, whenever good 
dinners were talked of in laudatory terms, old Joseph used 
to murmur, * Ah, talk on, talk on, but as for me I never 
tasted a better dish than my Roman cuttings.' 

Nollekens is well known during his ten years' residence 
at Rome to have amassed a considerable fortune. This 
was not, however, accomplished solely by the operations 
of his chisel. * His patrons,* says Smith, * being persons 
professing taste and possessing wealth, employed him as 
a very shrewd collector of antique fragments, some of which 
he bought on his own account ; and, after he had dexter- 
ously restored them with heads, he stained them with to- 
bacco water, and sold them, sometimes by way of favour, 
for enormous sums. The consequence was, that five years 
after he came to Rome, the name of Nollekens, as a holder 
to a large amount, was well known on the Stock Exchange 
of London. The methods he took to gain money were 
such as we can scarce venture to praise. A loose head of 
Minerva, for instance, that even Englishmen would not 
purchase, lay on the hands of one Jenkins, a regular 
aealer in the article, * It so chanced,' says Canningham, 
'that a trunk of the same or some other goddess was 
brought to light, and Nollekens bought it for fifty guineas. 
He went and held a consultation with his brother dealer ; 
the head and the trunk were of similar proportions, and 
the sculptor undertook to unite them as neatly as if they 
had both sprung from one block. To work he went, and 
Minerva soon stood restored. It was sold,' says his exe- 
cutor, * for the enormous stun of one thousand guineas, and 
is now at Newby in Yorkshire.* He made large sums, too, 
by smuggling silks and laces into London in the hollow of 
his plaster casts; and he used often in after life to boast, 
with a kind of triumphant leer, that when he attended, after 
his return fh)m Italy, a court held by George HI., the laced 
rufiies he figured in had the honour of crossing the seas in 
the head of Lawrence Sterne. 

Nollekens, as we have already hinted, remained ten 
years in Rome. Upon his return to London he took a 
lease of extensive premises in Mortimer Street, forming a 
private studio for himself, a shop for assistants, and a gal- 
lery for models. His fame had reached London before he 
arrived himself; the busts of Garrick and Sterne being 
every where talked of in terms of no ordinary laudation. 
No wonder, therefore, that when Joseph opened his door 
an abundance of applicants should have flocked in ; he had 
never fewer than four sitters a-day. Notwithstanding his 
notorious parsimony and unassuming manners, everybody 
liked Joseph ; nor, simple as he looked, was the sculptor 
deficient in mother wit. Aware that a connexion by mem- 
bership with the Royal Academy is always of advantage 
to an artist, he executed a splendid cast of the Torso, and 
presented it to the society. The consequences were just 
such as he desired and perhaps anticipated. In the year 
1771 he was admitted an associate, and the subsequent 
year was elected a member of the society, * much,' says a 
biographer, * to the satis&ction of King George, who signi- 
fied thiis when he signed the diploma.* Not long afterwards 
the king honoured tiie artist by sitting for his bust. 'When 
I was modelling the king's head,' said Nollekens, 'I 
was commanded to go to Buckingham House at seven in 
the morning, for at that early hour his nu^esty shaved. 
After he had shaved himself and before he had put on his 
stock, I made my model, I set him down to be on a level 
with myself^ and the king seeing me go about, and about 
him, said, * What do you want?' I said I want to measure 
your nose ; the queen tells me I have made the nose too 
broad.* * Measure it then,* said his majesty.' It is said 



that the sculptor hurt the royal nose with hid hard cal- 
lipers, and filing to appear next morning at seven o'clock, 
his majesty said, ' Nollekens is not come— Oh, I forget, this 
is a s^t's day, and he is a sincere Catholic' The sculp- 
tor was not so laudably employed as in religious observ- 
ances. On the following morning he went to the palace. 
'Well, Nollekens,* said the induJgent monarch, < where 
were you yesterday?' *Why,' said the sculptor, 'as it 
was a saint's day, I thought you would not liave me, so I 
went to see the beasts fed in the Tower ; and, do you know, 
they have got two such lions there ! And the biggest did 
roar so ! — My heart, how he did roar ! * And then he mi- 
micked the roaring of the lion, so loud and so close to ^e 
king's ear, that his majesty moved to a considerable dis- 
tance to escape the imitation, without saying, like Bottom' 
in the comedy — ' Let him roar again, let him roar again.' 
The bust of the king was good ; the drapery above all 
praise. What is singular, he had tried to array his ma- 
jesty fittingly for more than a fortnight before he suc- 
ceeded. Having toiled on for a long time without success, 
it chanced that his servant-maid came to him one morning 
asking money to purchase butter; Nollekens, in order to 
get to his pockets, flung in haste over the lay-figare the cloth 
he had been holding in his hand; the folds fell in most 
beautif\il aud graceful imdulations ; the artist was so enrap- 
tured while gazing at the magic effect of a mere random 
hit, that he exclaimed to the girl, whom he pushed away, 
* Go, go, get the butter I This wUl do, ay, this will do.* 

About this time Nollekens was courting a Wsa Welsh, 
a lady who had some pretensions to beauty. Dr Johnson, 
then an old man, facetiously avowed himself a rivaL Nol- 
lekens, however, knew better, and to the ponderous raillery 
of the great moralist he would only reply, * Ay, ay, get her 
if thou canst; but I know ^kou caunot.' Johnson sat for 
his bust to Nollekens immediately after he had finished 
that of George m. He murmured shockingly at the artist 
for loading his head with too much hair. 'What can 
I do,' said Nollekens; 'I know no other way of making 
you look like an ancient poet' The said hair was modelled 
fW)m the flowing locks of a sturdy Irish beggar, originally 
a street pavior, who, after he had sat an hour, refused to 
take a shilling, saying that he could have made more by 
beg^g. The learned sage was, upon the whole, however, 
enraptured with the bust, which he regarded as a capital 
likeness. Though his contempt for Joseph's literary at- 
tainments was supreme, Johnson regarded him as the 
best sculptor of his day. When Banks was on one occa- 
sion highly extolled by a certain person, * Well,* said John- 
son, ' what you say may be true, but for chopping out a 
head give me my friend Joe Nollekens.' 

Nollekens, as we have said, was all this while the avowed 

admirer of Miss Mary Welsh, the daughter of a magistrate. 

After a considerable amount of skinmshing, Mary allowed 

herself to be won. The* wedding was a great occasion, 

the bride attiring herself in brocaded silk, with a stomacher 

set in diamonds; an elegant point-lace apron; her hair 

raised high upon a cushion ; mlken shoes, with spangles, 

and square Bristol buckles, witii heels three inches and a 

half in height; as if she meant to exult in outtopping her 

littie husband, whose head, even when his hot was on, 

reached no higher than her shoulder. His dress on this 

occasion was, however, superb. It consisted of a suit of 

'Poupre du Pape,' silk stockings with broad blue and 

white stripes, and lace ruffles and frill, the whole of which 

articles he had smuggled from Rome* His hair was dressed 

in curls on either side, with an immense toupde, and finished 

with a small bag tied as closely as possible to his neck. 

The marriage was upon the whole a very happy (me. 

* Ob, Derer sore was ench a pair 
80 fitly formed to live together ! 

Joe was a Roman Catholic, and the lady belonged to the 
English Church. Every Sunday morning they walked 
lovingly together, therefore, till they came to Mortimer 
Street, when, parting company, the husband sought his 
chapel and the lady hers. Nollekens, by this marriage, 
gained likewise a considerable accession to his fortone, 
which is said to have already exc^ded twenty thousand 
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pounds. * The expense,' saya Allan Cunningham, * of his 
domestic establishment could scarcely be said to have in- 
creased under the economic eye and bargain-making tongue 
of this new intendant ; she seldom spread her table for a 
friend, and on Sundays escaped from the dread of intrusive 
company into some cheap tea-garden, where staid and 
homelj citizens brought the materials for tea, and had hot 
water boiled at the rate of a penny a head/ It cannot in- 
deed be concealed, that among the sins of this worthy and 
loring oom>le want of economy is not to be included ; their 
frugality degenerated into meanness. Smith, his executor 
«k1 biographer, gives a great many amusing anecdotes 
ilhisti^tire of this culpable parsimony. It was a pity; for 
oUierwise Mrs Nollekens appears to have been an intelli- 
gent and rather agreeable woman; and Joseph himself, 
though assuredly no scholar, was in liis social intercourse 
as honest as steel ; he was also exceedingly good-natured ; 
he never got angry at Mrs Nollekens, let her inveigh 
against him as she might. The only person who succeeded 
in teasing him within doors appears to have been Miss 
Welsh, bis wife's sister. This lady, who had some preten- 
sions to learning herself used to upbraid the artist fear- 
fully about his spelling. Joseph always spelled his words 
according to their sound. Miss WeQi tried to persuade 
him Uiat this was wrong, and that in many instances his 
meaning would be liable to misconstruction ; she likewise 
launched forth in praise of grammar and elegant compo- 
sition. Joseph was inflexible, and the young lady retired 
in a pet to Bath, leaving the incorrigible brother-in-law in 
undisturbed possession of the field. Honest and good- 
natured as he was, however, Nollekens, equally with his 
wi^ evinced a miserly fear of spending money ; he used 
to sit in the dark for hours to save candle ; his parlour 
and studio fires were most in&mous affairs. * When the 
late Marquis of Londonderry was sitting for his bust, coals,' 
says Smith, * were at an enormous price, and the noble 
lord, who had been for some time shivering in his seat, 
took the opportunity when the sculptor went out for more 
clay of throwing some coals on the fire. * Oh, my good 
lord,' cried Mrs Nollekens, in unfeigned alarm, * I don't 
know what Mr Nollekens will say ! ' * Never mind, my 
good lady,' replied his lordship, * tell him to put them into 
my bill. Lonsdale, the portrait painter, who found him 
one severe winter's evening starving himself before a hand- 
fiil of fire, requested to be permitted to throw a few coals 
on, and before Mr Nollekens could reply, on they were. 
Lonsdale strongly suspecting that they would be t^en off 
as soon as he was gone, was determined to be convinced, 
and when he had reached the street door, pretending to 
have forgotten something, reascended to the room and found 
him, as he suspected, taking them off with the fire-feeder, 
at the same time muttering to himself * Shamefril extrava- 
gance ! ' NoUekens, however^ was sometimes compelled to 
give a dinner party. Hear a description of one of these : 
* Two tables,' says the biographer, * were joined ; but as the 
1^ of the one were shorter than those of the other, four 
pieces of wood were prepared to receive them. The damask 
tablecloth was of a coffee-colour, similar to that formerly 
preferred by washers of court ruffles. The knives and forks 
matched pretty well ; but the plates, of queen's ware, had 
lost some of their gadrooned edges, and were of unequal 
sizes. The dinner consisted of a roasted leg of pork ; a 
salad with four heads of celery standing pyramidically ; 
mashed turnips neatiy spooned over a large flat plate to 
the height of a quarter of an inch ; and lastly, there was a 
large lobster. The side dishes were a chicken and rein- 
deer's tongue, with parsley and butter, but the boat was 
without a ladle, and the plate hardly large enough for it 
to stand in. Close to the seat of Mrs Nollekens stood a 
dumb waiter with cheese, a slice of butter, a few water- 
creases, and a change of plates and knives and forks. 
Seven sat down — there were no challenges to wine — nor 
do I think it was mentioned till the servants were ordered 
to take it off.' The conversation after is however still 
more amusing than the dinner itself * My dear Nolly,' 
sud the mistress of the feast, * you had no occasion to have 
wasted the writing-paper for the claret, for as it is the only 



bottle with a tall neck, we should have known it; my dear 
Mrs Paradise, you may safely take a glass of it, for it is 
the last of twelve which Mr Caleb Whiteford sent us as a 
present, and anybody who talks about wine should know 
his hou«e has ever been famous for claret' * Now, don't 
crack the nuts with your teeth, Miss Moser,' said Nolle- 
kens, interrupting his wife, * else you'll spoil them.' * And 
what would Air Fuseli say to that?' slily inquired another 
guest. * Say,' said the lively yoimg lady, * why, he would, 
in his usual classic manner, say, * Oh, let her break them 
and be hanged I ' ' 

If the conduct of Nollekens on such occasions as these 
appear silly or ludicrous, we only require to see him in 
his studio, oi'crating with his chisel on huge blocks of 
marble, in oi-der to award him anew our admiration or 
respect. In company he was little else than a simpleton. 
Barry roasted him continually, and the witty Fuseli would 
give him no peace ; but in the practice of his profession he 
was truly great. During a period of ten years, from 1776 
to 1786, he exhibited sixteen busts, five statues, and four 
groups, some of which were not in marble. The statues 
were Juno, Diana, Adonis, Cupid, and Mercury; the 
second of which was for the Marquis of Rockingham, and 
the last for Lord Yarborough. About this time he had 
the honour of being selected by the Royal Academy to 
commemorate the three commanders who fell in Rodney''s 
great battle of the 12th April. In this gorgeous monu^ 
ment all that art can do has been accomplished. It ele- 
vated Nollekens to the very highest position which an artist 
could take. His name was in every person's mouth as a 
sculptor of unrivalled excellence, and over all the nation a 
love for bust sculpture was produced by the frequent 
exhibition of the matchless creations of his chisel. His 
prices increased with his increasing feme, and if we con- 
sider the enormous quantity of marble heads that went 
out of his studio, between the years 1786 and 1800, and 
that for almost every one he received the sum of 160 guineas, 
it is not to be wondered at if the fortune he ultimately rea- 
lised should have been indeed prodigious. Nollekens was 
a most indulgent master ; his assistants all liked him ; and 
though he lived on the most fkmiliar terms, quafiing porter, 
joking, and even singing with them, they always treated 
him with marked respect Nothing could be more amusing 
than a sight of this great artist, toiling away at the head 
of some noble sitter, and trolling all the while at some 
mendicant ballad he had learned the night before, or 
mimicking the cries of some travelling venders of fruit, 
which it is said he could achieve to admiration. 

The busiest portion of the life of this distinguished man 
was poF.^ibly flrom 1800 to 1810. * Busts,* says Cunning- 
ham. * seemed to grow in the land ; he executed upwards 
of fifty, and well nigh a score of groups and statues. 
Amongst the former were the fiir-fiuned heads of Pitt and 
Fox, and amongst the latter the monument of Mrs Howard 
of Corby Castle, the statue of Pitt for Cambridge, and the 
Venus anointing her hair.' Of the other busts of tiiis 
period it is enough to say that they support the character 
of the sculptor. About the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, Nollekens was desired by the House of Commons to 
give his opinion of that collection known by the name of 
the Elgin Marbles. *I am well acquainted with these 
marbles,' said he, * they are as fine as any that I saw in 
Italy, and the finest things that ever came to this coimtry.' 
Nollekens, though good-natured and easily vanquished by 
the importunities of his wife, evinced a sufficient portion 
of decision and firmness in all cases where surrender to 
the opinion of others would have involved a sacrifice of 
principle. Hone, the paruter, once attempted by a species 
of bribery to get the sculptor to oppose Reynolds. He 
offered him one morning in his studio two valuable prints. 
* Get you gone, get you gone,' says Nollekens, * I know 
what you mean to do to-night, but Pll vote against you, I 
will, I wilL' * With all his firmness or obstinacy,' says his 
biographer, * Nollekens was a placid man, and free from 
pride, either professional or personal. He was one of the 
three little men of the Royal Academy ; little Nollekens, 
littie Fuseli, and littie Flaxman. For the sarcastic Tvit of 
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FoseH and the grare dlgmty of Flaxman the most tarbn- 
lent of the students entertained respect, but not so with 
the good-hximonred Joseph; while he was standing with 
his back to the fire, and his hands behind his back, relat- 
'nfr endless stories about Rome, his merciless auditors 
were busy caricaturing him in sculpture and in verse ; all 
this was seen and unresented by the mild sculptor/ At 
times, however, he would flare out surprisingly. Wolcot, 
the famous Peter Pindar, a very robust muscular man, 
accosted him one night at the door of his studio with — 
* Why, Nollekens, you never speak to me now, what is the 
reason ? ' * The reason,* said the artist, * is, that you have 
published such lies of the king, and have had Uie impu- 
dence to send them to me; but Mrs Nollekens burnt them, 
she did.' * Capital ! little Nolty I' said the poet, slapping 
the puny artist on the should^ ; ' ci^ital ! I like the man 
who sticks to his friend; you shall make a bust of me fbr 
that' * Never I!' said Nollekens, flmously; *you richly 
deserved the broken head you ^ot from Gilford; so, now, 
you know my mind.' "CTpon this, leaving the doctor to 
stand without, he flung himself into his room, bolted the 
door, and the colloquy closed. From what we have said, 
it may be guessed that the conversation of Nollekens, when 
asked out to dine at &8hionable parties, would scarcely be 
eonspicuous for its elegance. Joseph, on such occasions, 
had however the good sense to eat well and talk little ; 
loving good cheer more than enlightened conversation. 
Phis cannot be said of him when he was at ease among 
less polished society ; he then whistled and talked, hummed 
bvourite tunes, and gossipped away about Borne, cheap 
dinners, and heads of Minerva.' 

From 1810 to 1816 Nollekens still continued, though 
turned of eighty, to llabour assiduously at his profession. 
During these six years he modelled no fewer tiian thirty 
busts, many of them of the highest order of excellence. 
His bust of the Duke of York, an admirable piece of work- 
manship^ was finished about this .time ; so were those of 
Perceval Lord Erskine, and Thomas Ooutts. On the 17th 
of August, 1817, Mrs Nollekens was relieved from all her 
sufferings, in the 74th year of her age. Joseph had now 
become weak alike in body and mind ; he often at mid- 
night awoke his attendant by starting up in his bed and 
calling out, ' I cannot sleep — I cannot rest Is there any 
one with whom I am acquainted that would be the better 
of a little money ? ' When told of some one. ' Ay,' said the 
sculptor, < you are right ; I wiU send in the morning ten 
pounds ; ' which he accordingly always did. The death of 
his wife wrought a considerable change in the manners of 
the aged artist She had, notwithstanding a rather ft^t- 
fril temper and inclination to jealousy, become almost es- 
sential to his existence. At first he evinced great uneasi- 
ness, paced dolefully round and round the room, casting 
most melancholy glances to the chair she had been so long 
accustomed to occupy. ' But old and sinking as he was,' 
says Cunningham, * his heart, no longer curbed and re- 
belled in its likings by his partner, began to expand ; two 
moulded candles appeared on his table in room of one ; he 
paid more attention to his dress, drank more wine at table, 
and even invited friends to breakfast, dine, and sup.' 
Nollekens had been all his life a Roman Catholic. In his 
extreme old age he sent for his confessor, and, after un- 
burdening his conscience, asked him, as it was raining to 
stay till it cleared. This did not take place before dinner, 
of which meal the reverend fiither had therefore to be in- 
vited to partake. It consisted of a bird, a present from 
the Duke of Newcastle. The reverend guest helped his 
host to a wing, and soon himself jHcked every bone besides 
quite bare. The servant brought in wine, and after he had 
been helped to a glass, Nollekens fell suddenly asleep. 
Awaking in about half an hour, he desired his confessor to 
be at home, and have another glass: 'Tank you sare,' 
was tiie reply, *1 have finished the bottle.' After this 
Nollekens dispensed with a confessor; Mrs Holt, his kind 
attendant, reading prayers to him every night Nollekens 
at last) at the advanced age of 86^ was, on tiie 28d day of 
April 1828, released from the ties that had bo kmg united 
hun to earth. 



< The claims of Nollekens to distinction,' says Canning 
ham, <are threefold; bust sculpture, monumental scnlp- 
tore, and poetic sculpture ; he attained to eminence fn all, 
but to lasting fbme, I apprehend, only in the first ffis 
busts are unaffected and elegant ; there is no attempt to 
raise ordinary heads into the region of the heroic, nor to 
give even to eminent mortals the looks of godis; the best 
are shnple without waikness;, and serene witSoiit austerity. 
In woman he took beauty as he found it, and of man he 
gave the mind, and no more, which was spread visibly 
before him. There is Uttle dignity, but mnch truth ;^ some- 
times mechanic vigour; never exaggersrtion.' 



ESSAYS WRITTEN IN THE INISRVALS 

OP BtrSINBSS.* 
A TOLtTMS, possessed we think of nor ordinary merit> re- 
ceAtiy came into our hands bearing the above title, and 
evidently fhnn the pen of an individuail' whose e^^eri«iee 
of the world and of the wo^9 pursuits ollfe well qualified 
hin ttt the task be reselted t(y exeoete. The ttaxins, 
advices, and sound moral reft^^onsr wi0i which the essays 
are firaught, bear unequivooal testimony that they have 
been dictated by experience. We ham, unfortanately, too 
little ofthis kind of writing; and otfthe elamef wvitento 
whioh the antiior belongs fower stilL Where, ou« of a 
hundred, wfll you meet a pennon wilBng to devote die ffew 
hours of leisure he can snatch from the harassing, and not 
unfrequently dissipating^ duties of a professional or naer- 
cantile avocation, either to the rigid cultivatioB of his own 
mind, or to the laudable effort of attempt^g^ as a moral 
or religious writer, the improvement of that portion of Ms 
fellowmen who are, Uke himself, engaged in the business 
and bustle of life? The consequenoe is|, that this species 
of writing, when perfomed at all, is almost afways ac- 
complished by mwe easayislB— ttien who, having had no 
experience of tiie diffict^ies, dtftiee, or temptotions^ 1£at 
they profess to guard against and describe, cannot be sup- 
posed to deliver the decisions of their own jud^pnent wiih 
that aotiiority and powev whioh fiiey wu£wadf erinoe 
who possess mot a theoNtteal moMtf, bat « practksal and 
experimental acquaintance with tbestdijeeldisetissed. The 
writer of the volume to whioh allusion has beeii made is 
therefore unqnestionably entitled to the thanka of his 
country for the htkowc and paitts he has bestowed upon 
its pages. He speaks as OM hvvittg aathorily: let the 
following extracts' serve as a. specimen: — 

FRACmCAL WISDOM. 

Practical wisdom acts in the mind as gravitation does 
in the material worldr— combining, keeping things in their 
places, and maintaining a mutual d^endence amongst the 
various parts of our system. It is for ever reminding ns 
where we are and what we can do, not in fancy, but in 
real life. It does not permit us to wait for dainty duties, 
pleasant to the imagination; but insists upon our doing 
those which are before us. It is always inclined to make 
much of what it possesses : and is not given to ponder over 
those schemes which might have been carried on, if what 
is irrevocable had been other than it is. It does not sitf- 
for us to waste our energies in regret In journeying with 
it we go towards the sun, and the shadow of our buidoi 
falls behind us. In bringing anything to completion, the 
means which it looks for are not the sh<»lest, nor the 
neatest, nor the best that can be imagined. They have^ 
however, this advantage, that they hi^pen to be within 
reach. We are liable to make constant mistakes aboot 
ike nature of practical wisdom, until we come to peneive 
tiiai it consists not in any one predcmunant fiumlty or 
disposition, but rather in a certain haapiuony amongirt all 
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the fiuniltieB and affeoiions of the man. Where this har- 
mony ezistB, timre are l^cely to be weU^chosea «nds, and 
iBeans jodidoiiBly adapted. But, as it is, fre see niunerous 
instances of men who, with great abUitiefl, aooomplish 
nothing, and we are apt to vary onr views of practical 
wisdom according to the particular failings of these men. 
Sometimes we thiiAL -It consists in havhig a definite pur- 
pose, and being constutt to 'it. Sut taJ^e the case of a 
deeply selfish persom : -be 'will 4>e imiStast -^ngh to -his 
pm^pose, and it wUl be a definite one; yei^ l&ely, too» 
it may not be -foimded vapon. vnreasoaable e]q>ectafeion8. 
The object which 'he has in \4e(w may be a siiall thing; 
but b^g as close to 'his eyes as 40 his heart, there will be 
times when he can see notiung above it, or bejrond i^ or 
ikeffldeit. And se be ma(y iafl in ^praotkxd ^Ndsdon. 

C0NT£!mU£Kl7. 

Oontentment -abides with truth : and you mVl genen^ 
suffer iat wishing to appear other than what you are; 
whether it be ndier, or greater, or more learned. The 
mask soon becomes an instnimeut <^ torture, fit objects 
to employ the mtenvils of life are Bsaong the greatest aids 
t« oontentment that a man can possess. Thel^esof many 
persons sre an altemi^on of the one engrossing pursuit, 
and a sort of listless apathy. They are either grinding, 
or doing nothing. Now to those who are half their lives 
fiercely buoy, the Temaining half -is ofW torpid without 
qmesoenee. A man should have some pursuits which may 
be always in his .power, and to which he may turn gladly 
in his hours of reoreation. And if the intellect mquires 
thus to be provided with perpetual objects, what must it 
be with the affeoliotis? Depend upon it, the most ibtal, 
idknees is that of the hewrt; and the man who feels 
weary of hie may be sure that be does not love his fellow- 
ereotores as he ought. You eannot hope for az^ything 
like contentment ^so long as you eontinue to attach that 
ridioulous degree of importaaee to the events of this life 
which BO many people are inclined to do. Observe tiie 
eflfect which it has vnpfm. them : they are most uncomfortable 
if their little projects do not ^um out according to their 
fuBtey — nothing is to be angular to them — they Tegard ex- 
ternal tlmigs as the only veaUties; fmd as they have fixed 
their abode here, they must have it arranged to their mind. 
In aU they undertime, they feel the anadety of a gambler, 
and not the salmness of a labouring man. it-is, howevo*, 
the snoeess or feilure of their efforts, and not the motives 
for their endeavour, which gives them this conoeam. * It 
wiU be all the same a hundred years henee' — so says the 
Epicurean as he saunters by. The Christian exhorts them 
to ext^id their hopes and their fears to the fear Aitare. 
But th^ are up to their Ups in the present, though tiiey 
taste it ncme the more for that; and so they go on, fret- 
ting, and planning, and eontending, until an event> about 
whioh of all their anxieties they have felt the least anxious, 
sweeps them and their cobwebs away from the fikce of the 
earth. I have no intention of putting forward specifics for 
real affliodons, or pvetendiog to teach refined methods for 
avoiding grief. As long, however, as there is anything to 
be d(»ie in a matter, the time for grieving about it has not 
come; but when the subject for grief is fixed and inevit- 
able, sorrow is to be borne like pain. It is only a paroagrsm 
of dther that can justify us in neglecting the duties which 
no bereavem^ can lessen, and which no sorrow can 
leave us without : and we may remember that sorrow is at 
once the lot, the trial, and the privilege of man. Most of 
the aids to eontentment above suggested, are comparative^ 
superficial ones; and, .though they may be serviceable, 
there is much in human nature that ihey cannot touch. 
Even Pagans were wont to look for more potent remedies. 
They coi^ not help seeking for some great idea to rest 
vp(m ; something to still the throbbings of their souls ; 
some primflBvnl mystery which should be answerable for 
the miseries of life. Such was their idea of necessity, the 
source of such systems as the Stoic and the Epicurean. 
Christianity rests upon very different foundations : and 
sorely a Christian's reliance on dhrine goodness, and his 
foil belief in another world, should console him under 



serious auction, and'bear the sevefer test of supporting 
him against that under-current of tezations which is not 
wanting inihe smoothest life. 

'Jumevoibiice. ' 

With the moM engaging objects of benevolence around 
them, men consume the largest part of thdr existence in 
the acquisition of money, or of knowledge ; or in sighing 
for the op{>ortunities of advancement; or in doting over 
some imavailing sorrow. Or, as it often happens, they 
aro outwardly engaged in slaving over the forms and follies 
of the world, while their minds are given up to dreams of 
vanity, or to long-drawn reveries, a mere indulgence of 
their foncy ; and yet hard by them are groans, and hor- 
rors, and sufferings of aQ k^ds, which seem to penetrate 
no deeper than their senses. Let them think what bound- 
leas occupations there are before us all. Consider the 
masses of human beings in our manufacturing towns and 
(nrtywded cities, left to their own devicos — the destitute 
.peasantry of our sister-land — the horrors df slavery where- 
over it exists — ^the general aspect of the common people — 
the pervading want of education — ^the fallacies and fi^se- 
hoods which are left, unchecked, to accomplish all the 
mischief that is in them — ^the many legal and executive 
reforms not likely to meet with much pot)ular impulse, 
and requiring, on that account, the more diligence from 
those who have any insight into such matters. By em- 
.ploying himself upon any one of the above subjects, a 
man is likely to do some good. If he obly ascertdns 
what has been done and what is doing in any of these 
matters, he may be of great service. A man of real infor- 
mation becomes a centre of opinion, and therefore of action. 
There are many persons, doubtless, who feel the wants 
and miseries of their fellow-men tenderly if not deeply ; 
but this feeling is not of the kind to induce them to exert 
themselves out of their own small circle. They have little 
fiuth in their individual exertions doing aught towards a 
remedy for any of the great disorders of the world. If an 
evil of magnitude forces itself upon their attention, they 
take shelter in a comfortable sort of belief that the course 
of events, or the gradual enlightenment of mankind, or at 
any rate, something which is too large for them to have 
any concern in, wiU set it right. In short, they are con- 
tent to remain spectators : or, at best, to wait imtil an oc- 
casion shall arrive when their benevolence may act at once, 
with as little preparation of means, as if it were something 
magical. But opportunities of doing good, though abundant 
and obvious enough, are not exactly fitted to our hands : 
we must be alert in preparing ourselves for them. Bene- 
volence requires method and activity in its exercise. It 
is by no means the same sort of thing as the indol(Snt good- 
humour with which a wdl-fed man, reclining on a sunny 
bank, looks upon the working world around him. As to 
the notion of waiting for ^e power to do good, It is one 
that we must never listen to. Surely the exercise of a 
man's benevolence is not to depend upon his worldly good 
fortune ! Every man has to-day the power of layin.i some 
foundation for doing good, if not of doing it; and who- 
ever does not exert himself until he has a large po>Ver ef 
carrying out his good intentions, may be sure that he will 
not make the most of the opportunity when it cometu It 
is not in the heat of action, nor when a man, from his 
position, is likely to be looked up to with some revert mce, 
that he should have to begin his search for fo,cts or prin- 
ciples, fie should then come forth to apply results ; not 
to^lrork them out painfVJly, and perhaps precipitately, ho- 
fore the eyes of the world. 

Domestic rule is founded upon truth and love. If it hi 16 
not both of these, it is nothmg better than a despotisn i. 
It requires the perpetual exercise of love In its most ex '• 
tended form. You have to learn the dispositions of those* 
under you, and to teach them to understand yours. In 
order to do this, you must sjrmpathise mih them, and con- 
vince them of yom* doing so ; for upon your sympathy will 
oft^ depend their truthfiilness. Thus, you must persuade 
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a child to place confidence in yon, if you wish to fonn an 
open upright character. You cannot terrify it into habits 
of truth. On the contrary, are not its earliest falsehoods 
caused by fear, much oft^er than firom a wish to obtun 
any of its little ends by deceit? How often the complaint 
is heard from those in domestic authority, that they are 
not confided in ! But they forge|; how hard it is for an in- 
ferior to confide in a superior, and that he will scarcely 
venture to do so without the hope of some sympathy on 
the part of the latter; and the more so, as half our con- 
fidences are about our follies, or what we deem such. 
Every one who has paid the slightest attention to this sub- 
ject knows that domestic rule is built upon justice, and 
therefore upon truth ; but it may not have been observed 
what evils will arise from even a slight deviation into 
conventionality. For instance, there is a common ex- 
pression about 'overlooking trifles.' But what many 
persons should say, when they use this expression, is — 
That they affect not to observe something, when there is 
no reason why they should not openly recognise it Thus 
they contrive to make matter of offence out of things which 
really have no harm in them. Or the expression means 
that they do not care to take notice of something which 
they really believe to be wrong; and as it is not of much 
present annoyance to them, they persuade themselves that 
it is not of much harm to tiiose who practise it In either 
case, it is their duty to look boldly at the matter. The 
greater quantity of truth and distinctness you can throw 
into your proceedings, the better. Gonmvanoe creates 
uncertainty, and gives an example of slyness ; and very 
often you will find that you connive at some practice 
merely because you have not made up your mind whether 
it is right or wrong, and you wish to spare yourself the 
trouble of thinking. All this is fiilsehoocL Whatever you 
allow in the way of pleasure or of liberty to those under 
your control, you should do it heartily : you should re- 
cognise it entirely, encourage it, and enter into it I^ on 
the contraiy, you do not care for their pleasures or sym- 
pathise with their happiness, how can you expect to obtain 
their confidence? And when you toll them that you con- 
sult their welfare, they look upon it as some abstract idea 
of your own. They will doubt whether you can know 
what is best for them, if they have good reason for think- 
ing that you are likely to leave thdr particular views of 
happiness entirely out of the account We come next to 
consider some of the various means which may bef made 
use of in domestic rule. Of course it is obvious that his 
own example must be the chief means in any man's power, 
by which he can illustrate and enforce those duties which 
he seeks to impress upon his household. Next to this, 
praise and blame are among the strongest means which 
ne possesses ; and they should not depend upon his humour. 
He should not throw a bit of praise at his dependants by 
way of making up for a previous display of anger, not 
warranted by the occasion. Ridicule is in general to be 
avoided ; not that it is inefficient, perhaps, for the present 
purpose, but because it tends to msike a poor and world- 
fearing character. It is too strong a remedy, and can 
seldom be applied with such just precision as to neutral- 
ise the evil aimed at, without destroying at the same 
time something tiiat is good. Still less should it ever ap- 
pefir that ridicule is directed against that which is good 
in itself or which may be the beginning of goodness. 
T]iere is perhaps more gentleness required in deling with 
tl le in&nt virtues, than even with the vices of those under 
ur guidance. We should be very kind to any attempt at 
jnendment An idle sneer, or a look of incredulity, has 
Ijeen the death of many a good resolve. We should also 
'be very cautious in reminding those who now would fiiin 
be wiser, of their rash sayings of evil, of their early and 
imcharitable judgments of others; otherwise Ve run a 
great risk of hardening them in eviL This is especially 
to be guarded against with the young; for never having 
tb\i the mutability of all human things, nor having lived 
long enough to discover that his former certainties are 
among the strangest things which a man looks back upon 
in the vista of the post ; not perceiving that time is told by 
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that pendulum, man, which goes backwards and fbrwards 
in its progress, nor dreaoung that the way to some 
opinions may lie through their opposites, they are migfatilj 
ashamed of inconsistency, and may be made to look upon 
reparation as a crime. 

ANTOINE MINGRAT. 

BT MBS OBOWE. 

The bare record of frightful crimes we hold to be neither 
pleasant nor profitable reading. It is in the annals of the 
doings and sufiferings of the good and brave spirits of the 
earth that we should learn oar lessons. It is by these 
that our hearts are mellowed, our minds exalted, and our 
souls nerved to go and do likewise. But there are occa- 
sionally circumstances connected with the history of great 
crimes that render them the most impressive of homilies ; 
fitting them to be set aloft as beacons to warn away the 
fnH mortal, tossed on the tempest of his passions, from the 
destruction that awaits him if he pursues his course ; and 
such instruction we hold may be oest derived from those 
cases in which the subsequent feelings of a criminal are 
disclosed to us ; those cases, in short, in which the chas- 
tisement proceeds from within instead of from without ; 
that diastisement that no cunning concealment, no legal 
subtlety, no eloquent counsel, no indulgent judge, can 
avert ; but which, do what we will, fly where we may, 
' Monte en croupe et gallope avec nous.' It is because we 
think the history of Antome Mingrat affords such a les- 
son, that we propose presenting it to the reader. 

In the year 1^2, a young priest bearing the above ap- 
pellation, was inducted into the cure of a small villa^ 
called St Quentin, situated on the borders of PiedmoDt. 
He was about eight-and-twenty years of age ; tall, stout, and 
gifted with uncommon bodily strength ; but biscountenance 
was not pleasing ; his complexion was sallow, his eye ma- 
licious, his smile treacherous ; so at least ft was said after 
the eventa we are about to detail had occurred, when people 
were willing to vindicate their own discernment by the 
earliness of their adverse impressions. He was, more- 
over, a rigid pastor ; zealous overmuch ; reproving harsh- 
ly, inflicting severe penances, and magnifying small fiuilts 
into great sins. He forbade his parishioners all sorts of 
innocent pleasures as strictly as michievous ones, and 
dancing and singing were as much proscribed at St Quen- 
tin as drinking and gambling. The fact was, he was ex- 
tremely ambitious ; and not possessing those qualities that 
were likely to recommend him to the notice of his su- 
periors, he sought to win their favour by his burning zeal 
and exemplary rigour. 

It may be easUy conceived that Antoine Mingrat was 
not much beloved by his flock ; but at that period the 
church was all powerful, and out of Paris no one dared 
raise his voice against her members, so that whatever may 
have been thought, except in confidential whispers, no 
murmurs were heard against the pastor of St Quentin. 

About a quarter of an hour's walk from the church 
there resided a retired soldier, named Stephen Chamelot, 
with his beautiful wife Marie Guerin. He was the pos- 
sessor of a small bit of land, and passed his days in peace 
and contentment with Marie, who was as pious and pru- 
dent as she was beautiful. Her only fault was, that where 
religion was concerned she did not allow herself the exer- 
cise of her judgment ; her piety amounted to fanaticism ; 
and every priest, in her eyes, was a saint. Antoine Min- 
fifrat was her confessor and the pastor of her parish, and 
ft is not to be doubted that her extraordinary beauty had 
inspired him with a criminal passion, although we have 
neither witnesses nor proofs to establish the fict, the evi- 
dence in this strange case being purely circumstantial, 
though of a very decisive as well as singular character: 

On the 8th of May, 1822, several young persons in the 
adjoining parish of Yeuray were to receive their first 
communion, and Marie, who was a constant attendant at 
all the religious festivals in the neighbourhood, announced 
her intention of being present. Mingrat hearing of this, 
made it the pretext of a visit to her. He had a letter for 
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the minister there which he requested her to take charge 
of. He had not, however, hrought it with him, but pro- 
mised to have it readj by the eveimig when she came to 
coDfession. On the same afternoon she was seen to leave 
the village for this purpose, having requested her fHends, 
when her husband came home, to tell him whither she 
was gone. Poor Marie never returned to her happy home ; 
and after one other momentary glimpse of her, we see 
her alive no more. ^ 

We learn from Madame St Michel, a lady of great re- 
spectability who happened to be at her devotions in the 
church of St Quentin about five o'clock on that after- 
noon, that she saw Marie Chamelot enter and throw 
herself on her knees before the confessional, whilst at the 
same moment she perceived a strange figure in black, ap- 
parently without either arms or legs, and with some sin- 
gular headg^ear, glide behind the altar. Alarmed at the 
phantom, ^e tried to draw Marie's attention to it ; but 
the latter was too deeply absorbed in her devotions to 
heed her ; and when Madame St Michel looked again the 
spectre bad disappeared. The circumstance seems, how- 
ever, to have so far terrified the old lady that the imme- 
diately quitted the church. There can be no doubt that 
the phantom was Mingrat, though the motive of his assum- 
ing the disguise does not appear; neither do we know 
what farther occurrM in the church, except that she must 
have been induced to accompany him to his house, which 
was close at hand, probably for the purpose of receiving 
the letter for the minister of Veuray. No one, however, 
saw her enter. The priest kept but one maid, a simple, 
honest, young creature, who was also very devout, and 
standing in great awe of her master. 

The first indications we gather that a crime had been 
committed, are from the evidence of this g^l, extracted 
from her, for reasons which will be hereafter explained, 
with great difficulty. Somewhere betwixt the hour of 
five and the closing in of the evening, she thought she 
heard suppressed sighs proceeding from a back room of 
the parsonage, but these sounds she did not investigate 
further. Later, came the sacristan, to ask if he should 
ring in the mass for the dead, and then the girl knocked 
at Uie door of the parlour where she supposed her master 
to be, in order to make the inquiry. There being no 
answer, she ascended the stairs to his chamber, where at 
first she was not more successful, although she heard 
heavy sighs from within, as of one very sick or In the 
agonies of death. She tried to lift the latch, but the door 
was fast, and, alarmed, she knocked vehemently. Then 
the priest spoke, and in a loud voice bade her go below 
and he would follow her immediately. She went^ but she 
had scarcely reached the bottom of the stairs when he 
appeared at the top, inquiring who wanted him. On 
learning what the sacristan sought, he answered decidedly 
no; and then retreating into Us chamber closed the door 
behind him. 

There was something in this that seems to have awa- 
kened the girl's curiosity as well as her fears, so she crept 
wfUy up the stairs and listened at the door — she heard 
still the sighs and groans — then there was a shaking of 
the bed — then the groans ceased, and there was silence. 
Pale and trembling she went below. By and by the priest 
came down, evidently much disturbed. She told him she 
had been frightened — she thought he had been dying in 
the chamber above. He bade her hold her tongue, called 
her a fool, and ordered her to take the newspapers to 
M. Hnddard, with his compliments. But curiosity was 
stronger than obedience. She took the paper, but instead 
of going to the neighbour's with it, she went round the 
chinch and came again to the portal. She could now 
hear nothing ; Init ^e saw a light in the upper room, and 
tried to climb to the window ; but she could not do this 
without making some noise — instantly the light was ex- 
tinguished, and she heard the priest descending the stairs. 
Presently he opened the door, and stepping out cried 
' Wb</8 there P' He had called several times before she 
bd eoorage to speak ; at length she answered, trembling, 



'What are you doing there P' he asked, in an angry 
tone. 

' I was going to shut the door of the hencoop/ she re- 
plied. 

'That's false!' said he. 'You were here for some 
other purpose.' 

She then returned into the kitchen to prepare tlie sup- 
per, of which he scarcely touched a morsel. Afler a few 
minutes, he started from the table, and bade her now 
convey the paper to Huddard. This time she went. 
When she returned, he conversed with her for some mi- 
nutes, betraying, however, great inquietude. Then he 
ascended the stairs again and shut himself into the mys- 
terious chamber. The girl remained below, oppressed 
with fear and anxiety ; what could be going on above P 
She took a book of devotion and tried to calm her mind 
by reading it; but in vain — she could not collect her 
thoughts. Suddenly she was startled by a violent knock- 
ing at the door, but before she could reach it, the priest 
came down, and thrusting her aside, opened it himself. 
It was Chamelot, come to inquire for his wife ; she had 
left home saying she was going to confession, but had not 
returned. Mingrat had his answer ready. He said that 
he had seen her in the church, but that displeased with 
the unsuitableness of her attire he had sent her home 
again. Nevertheless his speech was not calm — he stam- 
mered and spoke thick — but no suspicion of the truth 
seems to have entered the husband's mind. He retired ; 
and Mingrat saying he would remove the supper things 
himself, sent away the maid, who did not sleep in the 
house, and commenced the labours of that most awful 
night. 

Not far from the church was an ascent, on the summit 
of which rose a wall of huge strangely formed rock — at 
the foot of this cliflT flowed the river Is^re. Mingrat's 
object appears to have been to convey the body of his vic- 
tim thither and fling it into the stream. With this view 
he bound it hand and foot with cords and let it down from 
the window; then he extinguished the light, and, de- 
scending himself by the stairs, he lifted it, and partly by 
carrying and partly by dragging, he succeeded in convey- 
ing it to the top of the hill — but here he found a difficulty 
he had not reckoned on — great as was his strength he 
could not raise the body over the rock. 

This was an alarming discovery, for the night was short 
where there was so much to be done. It then occurred to 
him that if he could separate the limbs from the trunk 
he might more easily dispose of it — and he attempted this 
by means of his pocket knife, and by some others which 
we will not detail — ^but all were inadequate. 

And now imagine his situation ! Let us picture to our- 
selves the murderer as he stood on that lonely hill, 
scantily sprinkled with thorn bushes and withered nut 
trees ; battered by the storm, for the rain fell and the 
wind raged furiously on that awful night ; before him the 
steep ascent that he could not surmount ; beside him the 
body that he could not get rid of! Ck)nceive his horror, 
his anguish, his despair ! How little do we think, when 
each night we lay our heads calmly on our pillows, of the 
scenes that at that moment may be acting in different 
parts of the world ! For ourselves we could not, on read- 
ing this fearful story, help endeavouring to recall the 
period of the terrible drama — bringing back to our me- 
mory that May of 1822 ; contrasting situations — our peace- 
ful chamber, our calm sleep, and our cheerful waking. 
We felt ready to fall upon our knees and bless GtoA that 
we had been exempted from such trials. Indeed, it is 
the melting of the heart that this tale produced on our- 
selves that has induced us to relate it ; for such contem- 
plations are very wholesome. Trembling whilst we re- 
joice, we learn the inestimable value of innocence ; and 
whilst humbly thankful for the past, we prepare to en- 
counter the future, at once softened and strengthened, 
encouraged and reproved. 

But to return to that lonely hill and the conflict there. 
What was to be doneP He must either carry the body 
round to the river by the public path or return home and 
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fetcfc n mote efficient mstrament. The time that either 
operation would absorb was terrific to think of. At length 
he decided on the latter expedient, probably from the 
apprehension that passengers would be abroad upon the 
road before he could accomplish his task. So ^ith rapid 
stride? he made his way back to the manse, possessed 
himself of the kitchen hatchet, and returned to the hill. 
"With the aid of this weapon he attained his object, and 
then succeeded in conveying the mangled remains to the 
river ; leaving, as he believed, no traces of his own where- 
about or of his victim's fate, except a handkerchief she 
had worn about her neck. This he hung on a thorn busli 
near the water, in order to encourage the idea that she 
had destroyed herself. 

The morning now began to daulm, but his night's work 
was scarcely half finished. How much must be done be- 
fore the maid returned ! There were the murdered wo- 
man's clothes to be disposed of; his owif blood besprinkled 
habiliments to be cleaned; the hatchet to be polished. 
It was a sore labour, for still, toil as he would, some spot, 
some stain remained ! Her dress he burned, cutting it up 
into shreds, and then cutting again to make them small 
enough for hasty combustion ; but the very ashes were 
treacherous and cried aloud against him. They were so 
red that he was obliged to mingle sand and earth amongst 
them to disguise the colour. As for the hatchet, in his 
anguish he rubbed it so bright that its very lustre stood 
out as a testimony against him. It is surely one of the 
providences of God, that the stains of blood should be so 
ineffaceable 1 

But suddenly he pauses — his whole frame is relaxed — 
his visage, inflamed by the torture of his mind and his 
vehement labours, is overspread with a ghastly pallor — 
what is it that affrights him so P Is there a noise without, 
or has he discerned some human eye watching him through 
an unguarded chink P Why does he fling down the hatchet 
and thrust his hands wildly into his pockets, and then 
rush frantically from the house P He has missed his pocket 
knife I He must have left it behind him on the hill. Oh, 
the agony of that moment ! Away he strides again, this 
time in the broad light of day — Imt every thing most be 
risked to recover such a damning evidence, ^e reaches 
the summit — seeks it — looks here, looks there — under 
every bush, in every cleft — runs hither, thither — but in 
vain; the knife has disappeared. He dare linger no 
longer — he must return without it. 

He reached the parsonage before the maid's arrival, and 
had it not been for her fanatical faith in his holy ofiice, 
his demeanour must now have betrayed him. He met 
her with confusioa — addressed her with fiiry — * Where 
had she been P What had she seen P What did she think P' 
The poor girl, trembling, answered that she had seen 
nothing, understood notlnng. She had only heard a sigh- 
ing and groaning, and she fancied that her master was ill. 
He looked hard at her, uttered fearM threats that she 
could not comprehend, and commanded her to be silent 
on the peril of her life. So he left her and shut himself 
np in his chamber. 

The girl seems at this crisis to have suffered a severe 
conflict betwixt her uncertainty, terror, and amazement 
on the one hand ; and her sense of duty and allegiance to 
her master, together with her respect for his priesthood, 
and humble reverence for his office, on the other. That 
he, the ordained minister of God, the director of her soul, 
the keeper of her conscience — he who had authority to 
absolve her sins and lend her wings for heaven — that he 
should do wrong, seemed so strange, so impossible ! 

Nevertheless, she could not close her eyes to what she 
saw ; why was the kitchen hearth heaped with ashes P 
There must surely have been a large fire since she had 
last been there 1 She swept them aside, and there ap- 
peared a half burned wreath of flowers ; in the back yard, 
upon some straw, she perceived blood spots, and picked 
up a withered leaf of hazel ; there were no hazel trees 
there, and the leaf was stained, and there was something 
adhering to it that made her own blood freeze. She found 
a bit of the minister's cloak, too, and that was stained. 



Wh^t should she ddP What ought she to do P Sherttolred 
she would leave him, and tell him of her determinaticn 
immediately ; then, be this fearful mystery what it might, 
she waa free of it. So she went to seek him, expecting to 
find him in his chamber or reading his brevianr in the 
parlour, btit she no sooner opened the door than he stood 
befbre her, more wild more gloomy than before. When 
she saw him she durst not open her lips to speak, and 
was about to retreat when he sternly bade her go op stairs. 
This harshness rendered her desperate, and folding* her 
hands, as in earnest prayer, she besought him to ' let her 
go away, for she could tJear it no longer.' 

What a thunderclap to Mingrat ! The request told all. 
He was betrayed ; his fatal secret, his lifb, his honour, 
were in the power of this girl. He could not kill h^r too 
— the burthen of the blood he hac( spilt was too heavy 
upon him. That fearful night had already made another 
man of him. If the expression of his features had been 
before unpleasing, it had now become frightful ; the an- 
guish of his soul was imprinted on his counte&ance. His 
complexion, formerly sallow, was now purple, and that 
not on this day alone, but for the remaimng eight days of 
his agony it continued so. His eyes stared wildly, his 
step was uncertain, he stammered in his speech, and could 
never sufficiently conmiand himself to perform any office 
of the church with decent composure. 

Shaking like a leaf, the girl stood before him ; whilst 
he, barring her way to the door, and holding her arm wiUi 
a grasp of iron, his eyes fixed on the jeartb, deliberated 
what was to be done. Suddenly a resource presents itself. 
He is acquainted with her simplicity and scrupulous con- 
science, and hope awakes once more. Still grasping her 
arm, he dragged her to the church — it was yet early morn- 
ing and no one was there to witness the scene — flung her 
on the steps of the altar, and gave her the choice at once 
to die or there swear to observe an inviolable secrecy on 
the events of that night. She consented to take the oath, 
and he held the crucifix upon her lips whilst she pro- 
nounced it. 

The poor young creature seems io have thought that in 
making this vow she not only bound herself to silence, but 
also to the abstaining from every act which could possibly 
tend to the betrayal of her master. On this account she 
believed it to be her duty to remain with him. She there- 
fore returned to the manse and resumed her service, en- 
deavouring to the best of her power to conceal her terror 
and agitation. 

In the meanwhile, the disappearance of the beautifiil 
Marie Obamelot was beginniiur to excite general atten- 
tion, and her husband naturally became extremely un- 
easy. Her having been seen to enter the village of St 
Quentin, conjoined to her avowed intention of going to 
confession, inevitably connected Antoine Mingrat with the 
mystery ; but the people of the neighbourhood were ex- 
tremely pious ; however unloveable a being their pastor 
was, he was a holy one in their eyes ; akid if any vague 
suspicions arose in their minds they sought to suppress 
them. But of the awful crime committed no suspicion 
did arise ; the only idea that seems to have occurred — 
and this only to a few young men — was the possibility of 
an improper intimacy betwixt the priest and Marie. In- 
cited by curiosity, two or three of them had agreed to 
watch his house on the night she was first missea. They 
seem to have arrived during the few minutes he was at 
home seeking the kitchen hatchet. Little thought he, 
when he issued from his door with the fatal we^on under 
his cloak, of the eyes that were peering upon him from 
the angle of a neighbouring wall. They, however, seeing 
no one come out but himself, grew weary of the frolic, 
and the storm increasing drove them away. 

It happened that very early on that morning a gentle- 
man, named Michon, had occasion to visit a part of his 
property which was situated at a little distance from the 
village. His way lay across the hill, and although ihn 
day was but dawning, it was light enough for him to p^ 
ceive that the ground was stained with newly shed bloc 
Alarmed, he would have retreated, but hiji limbs 
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liim ; near at hand lay a bloody cord ; farther, stnck in 
the earth, a pocket knife with a black handle bearing the 
same fiktal marks. He picked H up ; but, orercome with 
borroTy flung it from him into a bush and haetily left the 
place. Presently, however, recollecting how important 
this instmment would be to the conviction of the assassin, 
whoever he might be, he returned and buried it in the 
earth. Thus when Mingrat went back to seek it, it was 
no longer to be found. 

It was an hour or more after this, though still early 
momipg, that a butcher and his son. on their way to St 
Quentin, bnd occasion to pass under the cliff. ' ^ee there, 
father,' said the bov, with some alarm, * what is that man 
doing upon the hill P' The butcher looked, and witti sur- 
prise perceived it was Antoine Mingrat the priest. His 
gestures, too, amazed them, for themselves unseen, they 
saw him distinctly ; his eye wandered in all directions — 
he ran hastily from place to place — now stooped staring 
into a bash — ^then, upon his knees, seemed to be peering 
iato the earth — then stood erect and glared wildly about 
him — and at length, with a frantic gesture of despair, 
fled down the hill. 

The unsQspected witnesses of so strange a scene were 
naturally denrous of knowing what it meant ; so, when 
the priest was gone, they ascended the hill, and there 
fbond enough to convince them that some fearful crime 
had been committed ; but whether the agitation of Min- 
pat arose from his being a party to it, or merely from 
ms horror at the discovery of it, time alone could disclose. 
Meanwhile, he was their pastor ; if he were innocent, he 
would know what to do better than they ; if guilty, it 
might be dangerous to meddle with him. So they kept 
their own counsel, and said nothing of what they had 
seen. 

But the excitement of the public continued to increase. 
The anxious husband, sediing kis wife in all directions, 
and visiting the neigkbouriBg villages, spread the intelli- 
gence. Their inhabitants, eager to investigate the mys- 
tery, flecked into St Quentin f the hill was covered with 
people. 

By this thne Marie's baodkerdiief being found upon 
the tiiom bush, and blood stains traced as far as the river, 
a warm disenssiea arose as to whether she had drowned 
herself after nnsaccetsfully attempting some other mode 
of death, or whether she had fallen by the hand of an- 
other. Mingrat, who, for appearance sake, had been 
obliged te aceonqMNny some of her friends to the scene of 
the murder, and was the unwilling auditor of the dispute, 
evinced the most violent angmsh; wringing his hands 
■id convulsively casting up bis eyes to heaven. But 
man's eye as wdl as God's eye was upon him ; there was 
in his whole i^pearance and demeanour someUnng so un- 
natural, that in spite of their snperstitious reverence for 
tiie chmrch, they b^^an to suspect him. and now Michon 
eame f<Mrward with the knife, and placed it in the hands 
of the magistrate. Chamelot declared it had not be- 
loiged to his wife. Was it the priest's ? Still fettered by 
their veneration, they durst not ask him the question -, 
90 onder pretence of an ordinary visit, the adjunct or sub- 
stitute called on him, and adroitly led the conversation 
te the sol^t which then formed the theme of inquiry. 
Mingrat as adroitly changed it; the adjunct brought it 
back again to Marie ; Mingrat said he was suffering ex- 
tremely from the state of his blood, which was much dis- 
ordered ; and, indeed, at the moment he spoke, his visiter 
deaeribes his face to have been almost black ; gradually, 
the adjunct spoke of the knife— he wondered that Marie 
diould have had recourse to such a weapon; Mingrat, 
sitting with his eyes fixed upon the table before him, re- 
quested the loan of a certain work on geometry which the 
ad^inct posB^nsed ; the latter promised it apd took his 
leave, confirmed in his suspicions. He knew that the 
priest had a copy of the book in his own library. 

Meanvdiile, an aunt of Mingrat's, who had been absent 
on a joomey, arrived at St Quentin, and learned the fatal 
rumour. Alarmed, she took the opportunity of the ad- 
joQCf • vUit to her nephew to call on his wife, and tum- 



mg the conversation on the murder, she requested to see 
the knife ; the lady produced it. For some ntoments the 
poor woman remained motionless, staring at it wHh a 
fixed gaze of horror, then clasping her hands, ^ mnr- 
mured with ouivering Kps, 'that then is the instrument 
of this dreadful crhne V Unable to titter another sylfoble, 
she rose and quitted the house. 

Scarcely had the adjunct reached home whett Mh^grat 
himself arrived, utrder the pretext of fetching the hook be 
wanted ; his real motive was supposed te be a fMnt hope 
of possessteg himseff of the knife. H^ ceaversatlo^ was 
confused and tmconnected, #hi]sC his eye wtfddered anxi- 
ously over the roort. This visit produced a very un- 
favourable impression against him ; but stlR, i^ays con- 
sidering his office, there was nothfng that in the magis- 
trate's opinion aofhorlsed Mm te lay bonds en the priest. 
It was not till the remafns of the poor victim were found 
in the river, by some boys who were fishing on its banks, 
that the higher authorities hiterfered, and dispatched 
some gensd'arme^ to his house to keep him unoer sur- 
veillance. Mingrat now exerted himself to the utmost to 
appear composed, and to perform the varioue offices of the 
church, from which, under the pretext of indisposition, 
he had since the murder excused hims^; b«rt his fKght- 
fiil complexion, his features distorted by anguish, and the 
blundermg mattner in which he stun^fed through what 
was so familiar to him, oMy confirmed the now universal 
persuasion. 

It was on the eighth day alter the death of Marie Chame- 
lot, whilst the gensd'armes were at tabl^, that a stranger, 
evidently a priest, entered the room, and placing a letter 
in Mingrat's hands, desired Mm histantly to read it, and 
then disappeared. The fetter contained the following 
words : ' lou are covered with infamy by the rumours 
which connect you with that murdered womstt. If you 
are guilty, fly instantly!' The priest was the vJcar of 
Toubn. Antoine Mingrat followed this advice; inten- 
tionally or otherwise, the genscFarmes allowed htm to 
escape, and he fled across the mountains into Piedmont. 
The aunt also disappeared. It was with much (fifiSculty 
that the poor maid was brought to confess what she knew ; 
her vow weighed heavily upon her ; and it was only under 
the influence of another confessor that she at length gave 
her evidence. 

The guilt of Mingrat was now establiri)ed> but he was , 
beyond the reach of the law. The bereaved husband and 
a brother of Marie's went to' Paris, and throwing them- 
selves at the king's feet, demanded that ^« erimfnal 
should be required of the Sardhiian government. But 
there were difficulties in the way of their satisfaction ; 
Mingrat was, however, seized and thrown into prison at 
Chambery. But the femily and Mends still thirsted for 
vengeance, and the process was continued till, at length, 
in 1828, the assassin was formally demanded of the Pied- 
montese. But this requisition only resulted in his re- 
moval to the strong fortress of PenestreHe, from whence, 
it is supposed, he was transferred to a penitentiary. May 
he repent ! 

To this hour, the inhabitants of St Quendn and its 
neighbourhood look with terror on the scene of this dread- 
ful tragedy, never passing over the hill by night, and as 
rarely as Uiey can by day. 

MANUFACTURES OP SCOTLAKI>. 

HAWICK. 

AxTHOvan Scotlacnd can boaet of little, when compared with 
Engird, in the way of oontribntinf to the increase of 
those manulhctures wMoh have beat the principal means 
of placing our country in that promd position which she 
occupies among the naitBotts of the world, stiU there are a 
few of our ScotS^ towns, situBited undev apparently insur- 
mountable local difBcuMes, which haive, l^irough the in- 
domitable perseverance and well directed indui^ury of tho 
inhabitants, risen to no inoo na W er abie liune among the 
manu&ctuiing towns of tihe country. Bswiok, tf not in 
the front rank of such places, is seoond to few in Sottiiuid, 
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Situated in the centre of what was lately known only by 
the appellation of the wild border country, this town on 
seyeral occasions suffered severely from the disgraceful 
feuds which so long subsisted betwixt England and Scot^ 
land, haying been more than once laid waste by fire. 
Times are now happily changed ; and we trust it is no 
Utopian hope to entertain that the retrospect afforded 
during the times to which we have referred, and those in 
which we now live, will not only be taken as an index of 
the advantages which have been derived from a continuance 
of peaceful and brotherly feeling betwixt England and 
Scotland, but that it will serve to point the way, on 
grounds of principle as well as policy, for carrying out the 
same beneficial and peaceful relations throughout all ends 
of the earth. From the interest which we feel in the in- 
creasing prosperity of our manufacturing towns, and from 
a belief that Uie subject is of great importance to many of 
our readers, we gladly give insertion to the following ac- 
count of the present state of manufactures in Hawick, 
for which we are chiefly indebted to an article which ap- 
peared a few weeks ago in the Kelso Chronicle, and at the 
time was kindly forwarded to us by the gentleman who 
furnished it for that paper. 

For the information of our more distant readers, it may 
be necessary to state, that Hawick is situated in Roxburgh- 
shire, about midway betwixt Edinburgh and Carlisle, being 
about 50 miles from the former and 45 from the latter. 
Notwithstanding its inland position, Hawick has gone 
on steadily increasing in wealth, trade, and population. 
Nor is this increase the result of any aristocratic influ- 
ence, or any great and local physical advantage. Were 
some of the great landlords to grant to the town their 
available waterfidls in the vicinity, the physical ad- 
vantages would then be very great, and the power to in- 
crease nearly interminable. As it is, the waterfalls are 
y&ry limited, fbr, with the exception of a few on the Slitrig 
ana Teviot, the town enjoys few other natural facilities for 
mftnufftctnrjng ; while, on the other hand, it has to contend 
against many advantages. It is nearly 50 miles from a 
seaport, and 30 miles from a coal-field. These are two 
serious drawbacks on the commerce of the burgh : the lat- 
ter raises the price of coal to £1 per ton, which in a great 
measure precludes the use of steam, although of late years 
several engines have been introduced. If such are a few 
of the impediments to the development of manufacturing 
here, what are the mainsprings of the prosperity of Hawick ? 
The true cause is to be found in the wealth and enterprise 
of its manufiskcturers, and in the skill and industry of its 
operatives. These are the elements that have raised it to 
its present greatness^ — a greatness, designated by an elo- 
quent writer of the day as the * Leeds of the Border.' In 
the year 1824 the entire mills of the place contained only 
24 sets of machines, and at present about 60 sets are in 
ftill operation, which is an increase of 250 per cent. Com- 
bining these great facets together, it follows that, compared 
with 1824, three times the number of hands must now be 
employed. To ascertain, however, the precise number at 
present employed in the three great branches of lan\fice, 
viz. spinning, weaving, and hosiery, were perhaps difficult, 
but the aggregate may be stated at nearly 4000, including 
old and young of both sexes. This vast beehive of workers 
recdve their wages weekly, when from two to three thou- 
sand pounds are disbursed. In point of number, more than 
one half of the above are engaged in connection with hosiery, 
and the remainder may be fairly put down to the spinning 
and weaving departments, &c. Though the hosiery branch 
gives employment to the greatest number of workers, yet the 
weaving employs the greatest amount of capital. The ma- 
nu&cture of stockings was introduced in 1771 by Bailie John 
Hardie, who employed four looms, producing on an average 
annually about 2400 pairs of stockings, chiefly of the coarser 
descriptions. From this the stocking manufacture was in- 
troduced into the neighbouring towns. The introduction 
of weaving is of a much more recent date. The former is 
the foundation of the latter, but the latter, like a new co- 
lony, has outgrown the parent stock. In addition to hose, 
all sorts and sizes of sMrts, drawers, dresses, pantaloons, 



gloves, &c. in every variety of fiishion and quality are made. 
These useful and elastic articles are worn by all orders of 
society, and, being highly reconunended by the medical 
fiEiculty, the trade is consequently progressing. The pro- 
ductions of the loom are of a variea character, comprising 
blankets, tweeds, tartans, &c., chiefly woven by the power- 
loom. The tweed trade, too, is very considerable, while 
the patterns are exquisitely beautiful. During the spring 
months about 200 looms are employed on tweeds alone. 
Of late Hie Jacqttard has been introduced both for hand 
and power-weaving, which, combined with the aid of a 
skilM designer and a good colourer, have imparted an 
original and improved style to the tweed trade. To the 
p<)wer-loom the jacquard is of the last importance, as 
simple and compound patterns are executed wiUi equal 
ease, which was hitherto a desideratum. The manufacture 
of tartans, to which we directed attention in a late number 
of the iNSTRrcTOR, although not carried on to such an ex- 
tent as in Galashiels and other towns in Scotland, has of 
late made considerable progress in Elawick ; one manufino- 
turer, in particular, producing these beauUflil national 
articles in large quantities, solely, we believe, for the Lon- 
don trade. The goods of this description manufactured at 
this establishment are justly celebrated for the taste dis- 
played in the styles and the brilliancy of the colours. 
Others, again, are large makers of clan and shepherd tar- 
tans, &c. Notwithstanding the present extensive trade of 
Hawick, it is only as yet in its infancy. With ftee trade, 
and the completion of the railways, immense facilities will 
evolve from the new state of thinsg. Coals will decline in 
price; tall chimneys will multiply; trade will expand; 
wealth amass ; and, as a matter of course, population will 
increiae with the general improvement. 

HALLUCINATIONS. 

BEOOMD PAPER. 

In returning to the subject of haUucinations, we find as 
a general rule, that their primary cause is to be sought 
in the violation of some great principle, in the wrong di- 
rection of ideas, and consequently in the abnormal repro- 
duction of their sensible signs. A more extended con- 
sideration upon the nature of ideas, their share in the 
operations of the mind when brought into play in hallu- 
cinations, explains why so many, even celebrated indi- 
viduals, have been attacked, without at the same time 
suffering under mental alienation. The examples of 
Loyola, Luther, and Joan of ArC| suggest themselves as 
demonstrative of this reasoning. 

A difference will, however, be remarked between the 
hallucinations of former days and those of our own times. 
Then, as the names quoted show, they depended on a 
complex influence, proceeding at once from the tribute 
which great intelligence was obliged to pay to the popular 
beliefs of the day, and from the extatic character pro- 
duced in the ideas by the contention of the mind, and 
from the nature of the organisation ; then, enterprises 
were conceived and carried out with all the force of rea- 
son and power of genius ; now, projects are formed with- 
out continuance, object, or actuality, and almost always 
stamped by folly. 

Grief and sorrow, the melancholy inheritance of hu- 
manity, rank high among the causes of mental alienation. 
In the world the features are trained to deceive the eyes 
of those who look on with envy or indifference ; while in 
the asylum the mask falls, and the suffering is laid bare 
with all the symptoms of its form. Alexander Morison 
remarks that in panophobia the patients are more exposed 
to hallucinations than others, since they see and hear con- 
tinually the objects and noises which surround them, and 
accuse themselves of the whole catalogue of crimes. A 
lady, celebrated for her heroic courage, had lost her rea- 
son after severe moral excitement. The commencement 
of her malady was characterised by an extreme agitation, 
arising from the belief of undergoing persecution, and 
especially from the painful hallucinations of the senses of 
touch, hearing, and vision. Not only did she hoar voices 
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which held disagreeable conversations with her, but she 
saw hideous and threatening figures issue from the walls. 
Every time, in fact, that she placed her feet upon the 
groand, she imagined she felt electric shocks, which 
obliged her to leave off her shoes and stockings, and to 
change her situation every instant. 

Hallucinations of this character have generally some re- 
ference to the cause, the nature of the complaint, the kind 
of ideas, or to the germ of the passions : they are, in con- 
sequence, a more or less faithful reproduction of all these 
originals. Those who have studied chemistry, or other 
sciences, imagine themselves pursued by philosophers, 
electricity, magnetism, &c. Those who have been rich, 
or eng^aged in commercial pursuits and sustained losses of 
property, fancy themselves surrounded by robbers, or by 
gensd'armes who have come to take them to prison. The 
majority of such cases, in short, present distinctive fea- 
tures, which remain as evidence for philosophical scrutiny. 

It sometimes happens that the illusion is transformed 
into a hallucination, and vice versa. A maniac believed 
that he saw a frightful animal in every person who passed 
before him ; then, by a natural proceeding, he separated 
the image from the idea, and placing it before his eyes 
became terrified at his own creation, and with continued 
howlings gave himself up to furious combats with the 
imaginary animals. A t other times, after having taken a 
stranger for a person with whom he was acquainted, he 
would see the person before him, speak to him and receive 
his answers. Hallucinations also, like mental maladies, 
are symptomatic. A woman was attacked with a danger- 
ous inward complaint ; her reason wandered, she uttered 
load screams, sang, and chattered in the most incoherent 
manner. In the midst of her delirium she saw enormous 
fishes in the yard, which she caught with a line ; and was 
occasionally very much frightened as the fishes were 
going to devour her. In proportion, however, to the al- 
leviation of her complaint, so did the intensity of the in- 
sane idea diminish ; and when discharged from the asylum 
she was perfectly cured. 

For the production of hallucinations, ceri-ain faculties, 
among which the imagination plays a prominent part, 
must be brought into action. But when these faculties 
have completely disappeared, as in the last stage of mad- 
ness; or that they have never shown themselves, as in 
idiocy and cretinism, there can be no errors of the senses. 
A distinction, however, should be made in the case of 
idiots in whom there are yet some traces of intelligence ; 
who, for instance, exhibit some indications of memory ; 
vho are teachable ; display feelings of gratitude ; experi- 
ence fear, and are sometimes revengeful. It wiU be 
readUy understood that, with these qualities, although 
very limited, hallucinations are reconcileable. 

We come next to notice the hallucinations resulting 
from delirium tremens, or the action of alcoholic liquors, 
whose effects are, unfortunately, too well known to ren- 
der any particular illustration necessary in this place ; we 
shall notice them only in the distressing result of mental 
alienation. It is, however, important to observe that the 
desire for intoxicating drinks manifests itself frequently 
after the commencement of the illusion.* 

The functional derangement resulting from the exces- 
sive use of intoxicating liquors assumes different forms : 
the patient sees objects double ; everything reels around 
him ; spectres and shadows flit by ; he hears the sudden 
soond of many voices, and unusual noises ; and imagines 
that his food tastes of poison, while he breathes the most 
fetid odours. Among other cases of this class is that of a 
man aged thirty-seven, of a lymphatic temperamen^ who 
had contracted the habit of drinking great quantities of 
brandy. Three days before his admission into the asylum, 
his relations observed that he stammered, and was seized 
rith a general trembling. He imagined the wails of his 
ipartment to be covered with skeletons, phantoms, and 
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196 mre proved to originate in excess of drink ; and of 2&4 cases 
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devils, which crawled about and disappeared. At other 
times, on the contrary, the phenomenon appeared in a space 
not l&rger than a sheet of paper. The most familiar ob- 
jects before him underwent the strangest transformations. 
He one day gave a pitcher and his cap to his physician, 
observing that they had assumed the appearance of extra- 
ordinary personages ; and he fancied that his wife was 
guilty of committing the grossest outrages in his presence. 
He frequently pointed to the spectral images which he 
saw, asking the bystanders if they did not see them also ; 
and stooped repeatedly to pick up the figures which he 
saw crawling out of the floor ; their forms occasionally ap- 
peared so hideous that he started back in affright, while 
he made signs to others to approach and converse with 
him. This man was cured by two immersions, each of 
eight hours, in the bath, accompanied by copious local ap- 
plications of cold water. 

After the hallucinations proper to the various dirisions 
of folly, come those originating in nervous affections, such 
as catalepsy, epilepsy, hysteria, ^hypochondria, delirium, 
&c. They are comparatively rare in catalepsy, owing to 
the suspension of the intellectual faculties, but appear fre- 
quently in epilepsy, and generally of a sad and melancholy 
character. In hysteria they appear at the commencement 
of the attack, and rarely when the sensibility has departed. 
The fixity of ideas in hypochondria is particularly favour- 
able to the development of hallucinations. 

The next class consists of those in connexion with 
dreams and nightmare ; the latter present a marked ana- 
logy with the vescmies — (maladies in which there is no 
fever or comatose affection) — as seen in the curious facts 
adduced in illustration. Sometimes the indiridual ima- 
gines he is flying at a great height through the air ; at 
others just skimming the surface of the earth, pursued by 
a swift enemy. In infancy or adolescence it appears in 
the idea of being pushed with irresistible force over a 
precipice, and waking with the shock of the fall. At 
other times robbers enter the chamber; flight is attempted 
but in vain ; a power not to be overcome seems to have 
nailed the sleeper to the spot in which his fancy has placed 
him. Instances have occurred in which an indiridual has 
imagined himself condemned to death, and, witnessing all 
the preparations for his execution, afterwards mounts the 
scaffold and loses his head, and yet continues to feel as 
though nothing extraordinary had h<^pened. Another 
peculiarity not before noticed is, that a person who has 
undergone an attack of nightmare may be troubled with 
it on many successive nights at the same hour. A young 
man was attacked in this way, and saw several men come 
repeatedly and place themselves at the foot of his bed for 
the purpose of drawing off the covering ; a struggle com- 
menced, in which the phantoms were always the rictors, 
and when they had stripped off everything be awoke from 
the crisis. In other cases, the hallucinations of night- 
mare, however painful they may be, are not revealed by out- 
ward indications. A physician habituated to read in bed, 
stated that his wife on one occasion awoke and described the 
torments she had suffered from a long and frightful night- 
mare; he, however, had not remarked the least move- 
ment or agitation on her part. The difference between 
the hallucinations of the night and day consists in the in- 
tensity. It is necessary that the mind be excited to a 
high degree, and that the thoughts be remarkably active 
to produce hallucinations in the day time ; while in sleep, 
on the contrary, the slightest stimuluit communicated to 
the enfeebled ideas, suffices to produce the phenomena. 
The manner in which the images and ideas succeed each 
other, is deserving attention. It will be easily understood 
that this succession is not under the control of the will ; 
and that we no longer have, as in the waking state, the 
power of varying or of arresting at our will the combina- 
tions of thought. Another fact, which ought also to be 
taken into consideration, is, that during sleep the concep- 
tions which arise in the mind are almost always accepted 
as real — as actually taking place ; and this belief does not 
admit of rectification, as in the waking state, by compari- 
son with external objects. A celebrated di^am has de« 
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seeoded to \» from antiqajty :--Two frionds tr»Tel]inf 
arriv^ $1 Hegara, but were obli|red to lodge sepiu-atel^r 
duiiog the night. One of tbem badficaroely fallen asleep 
Yfhm he svwhiB friend a{>pear before him, wbo related in 
a serious manner tjliat his host had formed the design of 
murdering him, »nd begged the other to come as speedily 
as possible to his assistance. He awoke^ but, under the 
persuaMon that he bad been duped by a dream» ag^in fell 
asleep. The friend appeared a second time, conjuring him 
to hasten, for the murderers were at the door of his cham- 
ber. Ht awoke a seoond time in great trouble, astonished 
at the eootisuaoce of the dreamt and half ros^ to go to his 
friend, but his reasoga, joined to his weariness, OTercami» 
him, and he again yielded to repose. His friend then ap- 
peared for ih» third time, pals, bleeding, and mangled. 
' Unhappy one/ b^ said, * vhen J i^ploi^d thee thou 
earnest not : now all is over ; avenge me. At sunrise a 
waggon laden with dung will be at the giute of the dty. 
Stop it ; let it be unloaded, «^ my body ^Ul be found ia 
the midst. Let my r^l}»aiff» receive the rites of sepulture, 
and punish my murderer^.' So moch tenacity, joined to 
details so copnected* left m> longer room for hesit^ion. 
The friend rose, lutstened to t^e g^ indicated, met 
the waggon and arrested the driver, who became ^on^ 
fused, and after "f^y little fiftMvhipg the dead body was 
discovered. 

Admitting the truth of this history, «nd svpposixig that 
it has not been amplified or eo^bellished by time, it may 
still be explained from natural causes. The separation of 
two friends in a strange city after the fatigues of the jour- 
ney, is more than sufficient to create melanch(^y presen- 
tin^ents in the mind of one, which at 1^ are worked into 
the form of assastins ; this idea on^e conceived, imagina- 
tion would do the rest. As to the episode of the waggon, 
which appears diScult of interpretation, there is nothing 
opposed to the belief that it m^y have been seen in the 
court-yard of the house, and by the principle of associa- 
tion become attached to the dreaqi. Jjt has often been ob- 
served, that although impressions are weakened during 
sleep, and escape from the govemme9t of the will, yet at 
other tames the labour of thought continues. A remark- 
able illustration occurs 'm the circumstances to which the 
world is indebted for the famous sonata of Tartini, knov'n 
as the Devil's Sonata. That cel^rated composer had fallen 
asleep after having tried in vain to complete a sonata ; 
his pre-occupation followed him in his repose, until, in a 
dream, he imagined that hA had resumed his work in des- 
pair at composing with so Uttle rigour «nd success, whei^ 
he suddenly saw the evil one, who appeared, and prop(Vjad 
to finish the sonata on /oertain conditions, ^tirely over- 
come by the hallucination, he accepted the teriffs, and 
beard disti'nctly the much-desired sonata played on the 
violin, with an inexpressible charm of execution. He 
awoke in transports of joy, ran to his de^, and wrote 
from memoiy the piece which he had really finished i^ 
an auricular deception — a species of hallucination of which 
there probably exists no other so extraordin^y an ex- 
ample. 

Condorcet obserres that, after pas9ing aevar^J hours in 
difficult calculations, he was often oUiged to rest and 
leave his work unfinished; and afterwards frequently 
completed the operation in bis dreams, and discovered the 
corcjlaries. Dr Franklin related to Cabanis that political 
combinations wl^eh had embarrassed him during the day 
disentangled themselves in bis dreams. Among mono- 
maniacs sleep has always proved a source of valuable in- 
dications. Coovinc^d of this, M. Eiquirol often passed 
whole nights in listening, and WM rewai'ded more than 
once for hi« attention, by hearing the patient reveal in his 
sleep tlus c»uM of bl9 malady. There are certain hallu- 
cinations which, commencing in sleep, «re r^^oduced 
through nMmy snocessiva ni^tts, and are in the end ac- 
cepted as realities in the day. A widow heard a voijce 
during three nights, saying to her, ' Kill thy child.' She 
resisted at first, and succeeded in chasing away the 
thoughts which had troubled bar when aslaap ; but the 
idea erentuallv became fixed, and did not diaaoMar on 



waking, and some days al]ter, the unhappy mother sacri- 
ficed her offspring. 

In general the hallucinations of dreams cease vith the 
waking state, or if they still retain a certain degree d 
power, no influence is experienced on the conduct. In 
mental derangements, on the contrary, they present a 
character of extreme fixity ^nd intensity, ana remain 
deeply engraved on the memory. Popular belief and re- 
lijgiQus opinion have at all times concurred in attributii^ 
a great influence to the hallucinations of sleep ; and it is 
not surprising that individuals powerfully impressed by 
their dreams, have succeeded in imparting their convic- 
tions to a mass of followers. It is even possible that ia 
some cases the remembrance of the noc.tumal baUocina- 
tion may have been completely lost, and thennnd accepted 
as a reality the revelation of a dream. 

We now approach an interesting partof the subject — that 
connected with extasy, magnetism, and sonmambulism. 
AU the authors who have written upon extasy agree that 
the disposition to this state supposes in the ideas and ha- 
bitual sentiments of those who en>erience it, a degree at 
elevation seldom witnessed in ordinary intellectual lifie, 
Wiih an extreme concentration of thought, and conse< 
quently a state more or less painful of the mind and bodj. 
The cdebr^ted visionary, Emanuel Swedenhorg, believed 
that he possessed the power of holding interviews with 
the world of spirits ; and his writings contain a descrip- 
tion of all t1^ places he visited, and the conversations he 
heard. Of ^ similar nature were the visions of John En- 
gelbracht, who, after having passed a number of years ia 
a melancholy state of suflenng, in which he had beoi 
ofitfi^ tempteid to commit suicide, appeared at last to die, 
and afterwards returned again to life. During the short 
space of apparent death, he imagined that he bad visited 
the infernal and celestial regions ; and from that moment 
his melancholy jrielded to religious exaltation. He some- 
times passed two, and even throe weeks at a time without 
food or drink ; and once remained nine months without 
closing his eyes in sleep ; and at another period, so pro- 
found was his abstraction, that be imagined he heard the 
angels singing celestial music during forty-one nights, and 
could not refrain from joining them. 

From these cases it appears that extasy is a phaiopie- 
non of nervous superexcitability, manifesting itself at 
every epoch wh^ the human mind has been agitated 
either by Canaticismt or by beliefs involving great fears or 
extravagant hopes. In this view it will be evident that it 
was much more widely spread in times of ignorance and 
error, than when a higher degree of civilisation had giroi 
reason the predonunance over imagination. We can now 
look back op the pythoness of antiquity, the initiadoo into 
the sacred rites and mysteries, uie Cimous sects of iba 
middle ages, the demoniacs, tremblers, and estimate them 
at their true vaUie. We find, nevertheless, some remaim 
of the feeling reaching down to our own times, in the 
events which took place in the years 1841-12, in the 
central provinces of Sweden, where a malady appeared 
d^aracterised by two striking and extraordinary ^mptoms 
"^the one physical, showing itself in a spasmndjc attaclE, 
with distortions and involuntary contractions ; the other 
fuyckical, indicated by an extasy more or less under the 
control of the will, during which the persons attacked 
imagined they saw divine or supernatural objects, sad 
were compelled at the same time to speak, or, as the 
peasantry expressed it, ' to preach.' * During the extasf 
these persons were distinguished by in irresistible loeos* 
city, vbinns and prophecies^ They predicted the eaa (d 
the world, the last judgment, «nd the day of their ova 
death, with the usual result in mk cases, that none U 
them were verified. It is said that none but the lorsr 
dasses were aflected by this singular malady, which ia oie 
year attacked several thousand persens. 

To the phenomena of extesy are related some ether 
nervous phenomenal which are all characterised by the 
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cossation, more or less complete, of the action of the 
senses, the isolatiop of the external world, and concen- 
tratioD in one's self. The most remarkable are foresight, 
second sight, msgnetism, and somnambulism; all fre- 
quently accompanied by visions or apparitions. An ex- 
traordinary case of prevision is recorded in Josephus, of a 
man who, previous to the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romans, cried aloud without intermission, ' Wo to the city,' 
for more than seven years ; and at last cried wo to him- 
self, at the moment that a stone, hurled from a Roman 
halistOy dashed him lifeless to the earth. We are told 
also by Gregory of Tours, the best annalist of the fifth 
century, that on the day of the death of 8t Martin at 
Tours, St Ambroise was warned of it at Milan, while 
celebrating mass. 

The visions of Joan of Are, and thft dreams of Peter 
tbe Hermit, were of this class. In later days we read of 
Ben Johnson passing a whole night in watching nations 
of antiquity who were fighting round his great toe. Luther 
imagined himself surrounded by blajEipg torches, and to 
see the devil in the shape of an attorney dressed in black. 
So prevalent was the belief in visions in his day, that 
there was no castle, cemetery, house, street, or solitary 
place, which was not haunted by a spirit. Every one was 
the hero of an apparition ; and hallucioations, at first 
isolated, showed themselves as epidemics. In the plague 
of Neocesarea, for instance, the people believed that they 
raw spectres enter their houses ; as in Egypt, in the reign 
of the emperor Justinian, black men without heads were 
seen sailing on the sea in brazen ships. During a pesti- 
leDce which nearly depopulated Constantinople, many 
persons supposed they saw demons flying about the city, 
iDfiicting death in passiqg from house to house. Mahomet 
talked with the angel Gabriel ; Luther with the devil ; 
and Charles IX. was haunted by the bowlings of the vic- 
tims of the massacre of St Bartholomew. 

Heason and seienee explain these facts by an over-ex- 
citement of the brain ; and men of great learning have 
recognised the truth of cases of prevision even while con- 
fessing their ignorance of the cause. Bacon says that 
striking examples of it have been seen in dreams, extasies, 
and at the approach of death. * I caniM}t explain the 
reason,' remarks Maehitvel, ^ but it is a fact attested by 
all dncient and modem history, that no great misfortune 
has ever arrived in a city or province that has not been 
predicted by some diviner, or announced by revelations, 
prodigies, or celestial signs. It were much to be wished 
that tbe cause should be discussed by men expert in flatu- 
ral and supernatural things ; a knowledge of which I do 
not possess. Whichever it may be, the thing is cer- 
tain.' 

In closing our notice of this valuable and interesting 
work, we avail ourselves of a curious extract from the 
writings of Cabanis.* * I jadge necessary,' says the 
physician, * to recall particularly the singularly acute 
maladies in which are seen certain intellectual faculties 
to be suddenly generated and developed, which had no 
previous existence. It is also seen in some extatic and 
coQTulsive maladies, that the organs of sense become 
sensible to impressions which are not perceived in the 
ordinary state, and sometimes even receive impressions 
contrary to human nature. I have several times re- 
marked in women, who would have made excellent pro- 
phetesses, the most singular effects of the changes of 
which I have spoken. Some «an distinguish microscopic 
objects easily with the naked eye, others see clearly in 
the most profound darkness, so a3 to irall^ id)out in se- 
curity. There are others who will track a person like a 
^, and recognise by the scent the objects which those 
persons have used or even touched. I have known indivi- 
(isals whose taste had aoquired an extreme delicacy, and 
who desired or knew how to choose the remedies which ap- 
femd to be really semceAble to them, with the sagacity 
CMuaonly noticed among animals. Others, again, have 

• Ob th« infiiw a c e of UMtadiss apoo tb« fomat^n of idess and 
Bitonl affectioM. 



the faculty of looking into themselves in the time of their 
paroxysms, or of foretelHng the approach of certain crises ; 
whose termination frequently proves the accuracy of their 
sensations.' 

A resumi of the subject will show that hallucinations, 
either simple or complicated with illusions, may be the 
cause of a great number of dangerous or criminal actions, 
such as suicide and assault. Assassination even has often 
been determined by the sight of an imaginary enemy, or 
by the taunts, grimaces, and insults, which exist only in 
the iipagination of the individual affected. Provocation to 
duel has sometimes been the consequence of this mental 
error; and many murders have been committed by the 
command of imaginary invisible beings. Incendiarism 
and theft are also, in many instances, the result of hal- 
lucinations, which thus become the key to a wide range 
of incomprehensible actions. 

For the superficial obmrver, it is difiknlt to explain 
many of these apparently inexplicable facts. The philo- 
sopher and the moralist, however, dear up some of the 
mysteries ; but the physician is he who sees through the 
thick veil behind which men conceal their defects, their 
psssions, and vices ; their maladies, mental and pfayskal, 
furnish him with the due to their character and conduct ; 
and his researches enable him to draw the line between 
the actions resulting from physical or mental disease, 
and those produced by depravity, vicious inclinations, or 
crimes. 

BOAT-RACING AMONG THE BURMESE. 

When the waters of tho Irawadi begin permanently to 
fiJl, a festival is held yearly, for three da3rs, the chief 
amusement of which consists of boat-pacing ; this is called, 
in the Burman language, Betha}>en, or the Water-festival. 
According to promise, a gilt boat and six common war- 
boats were sent to convey us to the place where these races 
were exhibited, which was on the Irawadi, before the pa- 
hice. We reached it at eleven o'clock, lie kyi-wun, ac- 
companied by a palace secretary, received us in a largo 
and commodioufi covered boat, i^chored, to acconmiodate 
us, in the middle of the riter. Tbe escort and our servants 
were very comfortably provided for in other covered boats. 
The king and queen had already arrived, and were in a 
large barge at the east bank of the river : this vessel, the 
form of which represented two large fishes, was extremely 
splendid; every part of it ifsa richly gilt; and a spire of 
at least thirty feet high, resembling in miniature that of 
the paltwce, rose in the middle. The king and queen sat 
under a green canopy at the bow of the vessel, which, ac- 
oording to Burman notions, is the place of honour ; indeed 
the only part ever occupied by persons of rank. The 
situation of their mi^esties could be distinguished by tho 
white umbrellas, which are the appropriate marks of 
royalty. Near the king's barge were a nimiber of gold 
boNBts, and the side of the river, in this quarter, was lined 
with those of the nobility, decked with gay banners, each 
having its little band of music, and some dancers e^diibit- 
ing oocasionally on thMr benches. Shortly after our 
arrival some gAt war-boats were ordered to manoeuvre 
befere us. The Burmans nowhere appear to so much ad- 
vantage as in their boats, the management of which is 
evidently a i&vourite occupation. The boats themselves 
ar» ext^mely neat, and the rowers expert, cheerful, and 
animated. In rowing, they almost always sing, and they 
are not destitute of mdody. Some time after this exhibi- 
tion, the state-boats of the kin^ and queen vere also sent 
to exhilnt b^ire us. These, like all others belonging to 
the king, tfe gilt itl) over, the very oars or paddles not 
cKoepted. In the centre of each was a throne, that of tlie 
queen being I«UiiacQ(| to the back and sides, so as partially 
to conceal her person iHrhen she occupied it They were 
botii very brilliant. According to the Burmans, there are 
thirty-seven motions of the peddle. The king^s and queen's 
boats went through soywy of them with graoe and dexterity, 
and much to pur gratification and amus^nent — Oravh 
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FEOTECnON FROM OARBONIO AOID GAS IN MINIBS. 

At a late meeting of the Paris Academy of Sciences, 
a paper was read by M. Faucille, on the means of enabling 
persons at work in mines, pits, reservoirs, &c., to continue 
their operations without danger or inconvenience from the 
carbonic acid gas which is found where there is not a free 
current of air. The means adopted by him are simple, and 
are based on the fact that this gas is rapidly absorbed by 
steam. He connects a hose or pipe, having its open end 
in the mine, pit, or reservoir, with a steam-boiler of any 
kind, and thus sends a supply of steam into the place 
where the gas exists. 

NUTRITIVE POWERS OF GRASS AMD HAT. 

At tlie meeting referred to in the preceding paragraph, 
a communication was made by M. ^oussingault, on the 
comparative nutritive powers of green and dry fodder for 
cattle. Hitherto, the received opinion was, that natural or 
artificial grasses, on their being converted into hay, lost a 
portion of their virtues. To determine the point, M. Bous- 
singault fed a heifer alternately, for ten days at a time, 
upon green or dry food, and weighed the animal after each 
ten days. He found no difference in the average weights, 
and therefore comes to the conclusion, that the hay made 
from any given quantity of natural or artificial grass has 
the same nutrition as the quantity of green food ttom which 
it is made. — Alhenaum, 

NARROWNESS OF MIND. 

Narrowness of mind is fluently the cause of obstinacy ; 
we do not easily believe beyond what we see. 

FREAKS OF MONKEYS. 

Major Rogers had once accepted the invitation of a 
brother ofiicer, in a totally different part of the island, to 
try a few days' hostilities against the elephants of that 
neighbourhood, and had arrived, after a day's sporty to 
within a mile or two of the bungalow where his hostess 
was awaiting his arrival, when passing by a delightftd and 
cool-looking river, he thought a plunge would be th^nost 
renovating luxury in existence ; so a plunge he determined 
to take, sending on his servants with his guns, and an 
intimation that in ten minutes he would be home to dinner. 
So stnpping, and placing his things very carefiilly on a 
stone, he began to luxuriate in the water. He was a ca- 
pital swimmer, and had swam to some distance, when, to 
his horror and dismay, on looking to the place where he 
had left his habiliments, he perceived a dozen monkeys 
* overhauling' his entire war(h'obe. One was putting his 
legs through the sleeves of his shirt; another cramming 
his head into his trousers ; a third trying to find if any 
treasure was concealed in his boot; whilst the hat had 
formed a source of wonderment and amusement to some 
two or three others, who were endeavouring to unravel its 
mysteries by unripping the lining, and taking half-a-dozen 
bites out of the brim. As soon as he regained his mental 
equilibriimi (for the thing was so ridiculous that it made 
him laugh heartily, notwithstanding his disgust at seeing 
his garments turned to so *vile purposes') he made with 
all haste to the shore ; but judge of his horror when he 
saw these * precious rascals' each catch up what he could 
lay hold o^ and rattle off at fdll speed into the jungle, not 
leaving poor Rogers even a vestige of an article of raiment 
to cover himself! All he heard was a glorious chattering, 
as they one by one disappeared, the last one lugging off 
his shirt, which, being rather awkward to carry, was con- 
tinually tripping it up, by getting between its legs. Here 
was a pretty pickle for a man, under a broiling sun ; and 
here he stayed till the inmates of the bungalow, beginning 
to supect some accident, came out in search, and found 
poor Rogers sitting up to his neck in water, in a fiume of 
body and mind which may be * more easily imagined than 
described.' — Bemimscences of tlie laU Major Rogers, 

▲ QOOD EXAMPLE. 

In Paris, the chiefs of the manufiustuiing interest lately 
met, to form what they call a jury of rewards, for bestow- 
ing medals, prizes, and other encouragements on deserv- 
ing workmen, as well as to protect the interests and aid in 
the moral improvement and material well-being of the class. 



ORIGIN OF THE BED ROSE. 



In a xwent Nnmber, w* inatrtod a poe0««I aaoooat of the origin «r Vbt < 
TOW, flnam the p«n of Mr M. O. Oooka. Slnee that ttma wa haT* bam 
by a oociaipoDdant with tho Mlowlng equally fluadAil ikiilptton of the o«^ of 
tbo rod torn, by Dr Hookor. Although the two aeooonts an of an opporite c^ 
raeter, itOl all nraet admire the talent and ingenuity dieplayad 1^ both wrften. 
Speaking of the ilngalar ohangee eflhsted in flowen by the trammJarioB of tfarfr 
Ihrina, a lady said, ehe understood that orl^nally there wae but one kind of nm, 
whkh waa white, and nearly eoentleei. * What oecaeiooed,'aald she, 'aol 
a variety In the q)eclei,aa the red one? and whence did it daiivaltaodoar?' 
aathor immediately, with his peneil« wrote as fi>Uows:— 

• 

To einless Eve's admiring eight. 
The rose expanded snowy white, 
When, in the extasy of bUss, 
She gave the modest flower a kiss ; 
Andmstantaneoos, lo t it drew 
Ftom her red lip its blushing hue ; 
While Arom her breath it sweetness found. 
And spread new fragranoe all around. 



DEW-DROPS. 

FBOM JEAN PAUL BICHTBB— BT MBS C. E. BICBABDMV. 

Father and Child. 

* Why do the pretty dew-drops fiuie so soon ? 

I wish it would please Ood to let them stay. 
There will be none when we come back at noon— 

Not one of all those sparklers, now so gay. 

Didjrou not say once, dews go up to hearen ?* 
' Yes ; all pure things go there, my precious child: 

Some, oh, too soon !— but be the words foiglTen.' 
And while he utter'd them, the filler smiled— 

Smiled, though with feelings half made up of tears. 

His prattler's cheek, alas 1 had long been pale : 
He saw her daily Ihding, chid his fears. 

And trusted in the arm that will not fldl. 

The day advanced ; a noontide rain shower fell ; 

And then a beaateoos rainbow spann'd the slqr. 
' See, Mary, see I the dews yon love ao weU,' 

The father cried, ' are now exhaled on high, 

Like gems re-set, tinged with all radiant hoes. 

Safe from rude feet, a «hinmg diadem ; 
And souls that bear to heaven their morning dews. 

Such change, but hx more glorious, waits for them.* 



THE CHILD'S HYMN. 

BT THE BBV. A. PATOK. 

Though in a sinftd world I live, 

And short my span of time, 
Yet, Lord; if thou me wisdom give 

To seek a brighter dime — 

All wiU be well. 

Quick-circling years sweep off mankind, 

like leaves before the blast; 
fiat if each coming season find 

Me wiser than the past- 
All will be weU. 

With health, O Lord, should'st thou me bless. 

And prospHeroos make my days. 
And I my gratitode express 

By living to thy praise — 

All wiU be well. 

If with aflSiction thou see fit 

To try me here below. 
And I resignedly submit. 

Nor murmur at the blow- 
All wiU be well. 

If when- life pass' d— I come to die, 

Thy Spirit snail me cheer. 
Commanding all my doubts to fly. 

By whispering, ' Do not fear' — 

All will be weU. 

If on the great, Uie jadgment day. 
When from death^ power set free, 

I hear my dear Redeemer say, 
* Come, dwell in bliss with me I '— 

All will be welL 
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rOLLOK'8 COURBE OF TIME. 

nWT ABTICLS. 

Reugiov, the stern accuser or folly, and the strict a 
mist of time aod talent, has been more just and genr 
to poetry than erer pMloaophy vas, B; the Utter, which 
lilted as often the harleqain as the sag^ and might there- 
fore haie eympathi^ed wiUi what could not be more triSing 
than many of its oira speculadoos, it was viliSed. Denun- 
dations of ha nseletBDen, because its figures irere not 
circlea and aqnares, and its object a Q. R D. to some 
mathematieal problem, irere thrown out ; and though these 
"wm occaaioDally modified into grudging admissions that 
it UBS a Email and rather elegant recreation — tjclding the 
ear with its rhyme and the fkncy with iln SBntiment — it 
still lay under the bnrden of FlaConio eontempt. Even 
when thus praised, its noble natiire and pnipose vers dis- 
regarded. Never has it been eibibited as better than a 
plaything for the near; band of labour, or the itching 
palm «f idleness. The nine muses have such a snpeiduitj 
of nona^isc^ that they would easily make up Ua foolish 

Religion, sumamed of men the austere, and represented 
u deatrucliTe of all that is gracehl, has giTen poetry 
not a law of toleration, but a new kingdom — has anointed 
it lor a high Tocatian and sorroimded it wiUi a sacred re- 
spensibiliCy. It took not away David's harp, but conse- 
anted it fbr nobler duties than the rousing of Ids own 
s^rit, amid quiet occapatioos, to warlike moods, or charm- 
ing the mind of Saul out of its madness; for its etiains 
wer« apptunted lo fill — not the valea of BetUchom, nor 
Israel's palace but the temple, and to bo echoed, with 
many Selaha, in every gathering-place of woTBhippars, 
down to the end of time, as the fit melody in honour of the 
Uoet Tligii Plato would have banished poets Jrom bis ro- 
piblio — Christ «oiistitntea a choir of them before the 
throne of bMven. True, it may be said, religion has not 
discarded poetry ; but has it not changed it into a whining 
prisoner of chnrch-serrice, and imposed such restrictions 
that it is no longer the free asd beautiful spirit that danced 
en the mosntunsand by the stieams of Greece and Rom^ 
with ftet sandalled only by the flowers which sprang up 
tnmx their touch, and with xone to which no phylacteries 
were attadied ! 

We admit that religion bos made poetry — jorred poetiy : 
hat this Is new and perfect freedom ; for sacred poetry, with 
a pamliar character, has yet a universal range. It eom- 
Baodl all the developments, modifications, and relations ot 
oMer and mind ; and in addition to this privil^e over the 
emunon world, it alone finds access to the spiritual uni- 
Tose, where in new kind and degree are the wildest &ar^ 



the purest aspirations, the brightest hopes, the firmest 
fUth, and the deepest love of man— rin whose small soul 
is enclosed the Being who fills jmmenBilj — man, on 
spoo of whose existence lies unfolded eternity. Poetry 
has now to set about the incarnation of new character, in- 
stead of dressing the old — tlie making new Uionght paa- 
aionate, new feeling sensible. Poetry has now to open a 
door in heaven fbr bomon destiny, instead of strewing the 
grave. 

Does not man occupy the widest sphere, and connect 
himself with the most multiplied relationships for diffusinj; 
the best influence, when he becomte the servant of Qod ? 
And so does poeti?. There is. we trust, a strong and 
general dissent from the old critics, who circumscribed 
within a very narrow and doll raoije the walk of the 
Christian muse. She was forbidden to approach the grand 
truths of oar Mth, as if she wished to add colour and sym- 
metry, when her object would have been only to bring oi 
these to view. She was driven from the cross as if she 
were abont to perpetrate the impiety of mafcine a ficUtioiu 
Christ, when she bat longed t«i have the bkased sufferer 
imaged on her heart, in the moment when his love i 
proved lo bo stronger than death. Nay, she was prevent- 
ed from turning to the penitent by his side, whose ruffian 
hardihood had S>r ever melted, and from attempting t< 
repeat his first and last prayer. These critics would only 
allow her to compose a grace before meals, a hymn 
worship, and an ode to Providence upon the occurrence 
of some actudent. 

Saored poetry, in its peculiar province, is poetry work- 
ing npon sacred subjects, and this is a field little of which 
yet cultivated. Sacred poetry, in its less restricted 
circle, is poetry with a. eanctified nature taking up « 

subjects, end inftising into these materials soi 
tMug of quickening principle. We believe that, for the 

n(, the latt«r is Ha more useful occupation, for smalt 
as yet is the relish or even the patience for its liigbest ser- 

; and if suttjects to which the general taste clings, 
con bo impregnated more or less with divine truth, the 
earthly mind, not suspecting any disguise, may in its own 
home of carnal security, and at the moment of entertoin- 

, be quietly arrested by intrusive religion ; and an age 

;ome when all shall follow poetry away from natui 

velatioD, and have ears only for the song of the ri 

deemed. 

We propose to examine the works of two very different 

en, who not only afford good spcdmens of the direct and 

indirect kinds of ssored poetry, but fbrm strong iUuitra- 

of the i^jnsliDe or stajad caprice of popalar admira- 

They are Robert Pollok and Professor Wilson. 

Pollok's book is liir up in its t««ns of editions ; Wilson's 
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poems are just into the seoond edition. Our rererenoe 
for genioB will not allow ns to keep these poets together, 
but to plaoe them apart» and we begm with the * Course 
ofllme.' 

The plaoe among poets which Pollok occupies is indefi- 
nite, either through the irregular and imperfectly erolTed 
character of his genius, or the different tastes and sym- 
pathies, as well as the discordant rules and modes of 
judgment among his critics. He is first with some and 
last with others ; and with a great many more, the bounds 
of his habitation are not fixed As gravely decided by the 
Christian public — ^who, though eager to hare weak litera- 
ture smuggled into religion, yet demand that piety shall 
be the staple commodity, so that when (as in the * Course 
of Time') a scene at the trysting-tree of youthful love is 
introduced and described in all its points and transitions 
of interest) it must, like a religious meeting, close with 
prayer, the solemn amen concealing, if not forbidding, 
some soft token of ikrowell — ^he ranks with Milton, and a 
hint has been thrown out, that had he lived to write the 
Course of Eternity, he might have had a single throne. 
This verdict is not the less high, first, from its being pro- 
nounced upon one who, in an age when poetry was per- 
verted to make vice attractive and irreligion lovely, and 
when her inspiration was the intoxication of wildest pas- 
sion, baptised his muse in the name of the Lord, and 
trained it up » Naiarite, abstaining from the strong drink 
of mad excitement ; and, secondly, irom its being pro- 
nounced over Ms early grave, where merits take the ap- 
pearance of pledges rather than of achievements, and 
where, handling the first firuits, we' sigh over what might 
have been the harvest-gathering, never trying to ascertain 
whether it were possible even, from the productiveness of 
the mind, that with all the advantages of maturity, it 
could have done much more. These two circumstances 
explain to some extent the leal which threatens Milton 
with an associate in flime. 

literary men, on the other hand, with few exceptions, 
have treated PoUok's claims with contempt, and scarcely 
allow him, save as a gratuity, the bare name of a poet In 
their eyes, the * Course of Time' is a long sermon on the 
volume of providence, the blank verse intended to suit 
some asthmatio complaint in the speaker, and the pathetic 
illustrations such as would be creditable accompaniments 
to the exhibition of cambric. This opinion has evidently' 
been formed more from a review of what his admirers are, 
than of what he is himsel£ Passages fr>om his work are 
adducible, that are indeed prosaic, and may be found any- 
where on the highway of preaching; but these prove his 
great inequality, and not his thorough dulness. 

Now, both estimates we conceive to be extravagantly 
fiilse. Pollok must not be admitted to the lofty seat where 
the blind old man reigns, nor even to the more humble 
places of Young and Cowper ( neither must he be excluded 
from, or degraded in the temple of fame. Good Dr Watts, 
though the vacuum of his diminutive form could not afford 
much room, would make way; and save on Sabbnth, 
Grahame, too, would be courteous. * We could not predict 
that either Episcopalian or Moravian Montgomery would 
■how such Ttsped ; nor, really, could we insist upon them 
yielding precedence. 

We may well scoff at the assumed equality with BiGlton, 
the latchets of whose shoes — shoes that trod over the burn- 
ing region, the heavenly country, and green Eden — Pollok, 
crowned with the venerable age of Methuselah, and author, 
moreover, of the Course of Eternity, is not worthy to 
loose. This-c^ves melancholy proof tJhuat England's mfttch- 
less son is liti^e appreciated. .It is high time that the poet 
again become iht politician, and that this age free itself 
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from the affectation of knowing him better, and hcnoaring 
him more than the one in which, to its luting disgrace 
he was neglected save as a republican. There is nothing 
in 'ParaoUse Lost' which this eqtkdl oould have written 
save the catalogue of devils, and he would have broken 
their backs under the weight of his enomums epithets, and 
Satan, instead of being * proudly eminent,' would have been 
made to move like a dromedary, under a monstrous ac- 
cumulation of images. 

Equally absurd is it to shut Pollok out fW>m the com- 
pany of tiiose who also are 2^filton's inferiors. To us it 
seems impossible to read * the Course of Time ' without re- 
ceiving the impression that it is the production of genius as 
well as of piety. Its superabundance of faults wonld have 
doomed it, but for the strong plea presented by the nei^ 
bouring excellencies. Frequently, and for a long space, 
we are deserted of all inspiration ; but patience must be 
exercised, cheered with the certain hope that tiie oracle 
will yet speak, and the soft cadence of its fresh strain pos- 
sess us. At times, the music of satisfied joy steals forth 
gently, like the echo of the angelic song that greeted inno- 
cent man, and its sound seems taught by the leaves of 
Paradise, through which it moved; whilst melandtoly 
comee like a sigh, trembling fiuntly over a fountain ix. 
tears. In the power of expressing deeply quiet emotlims, 
whether of gladness or sorrow, Pollok has f^ sujperiors. 
Such religious states of the heart are imaged forth truth- 
fUUy ; and the gliding level is f^lt to be the equipoise be- 
tween happiness and resignation. Unlike those described 
by Wordsworth, theirs is not the tranquillity of slow 
shadows on the lake of profound intellect ; and unlike 
Wilson's, theirs is not the cradled repose which murmurs 
through a high-wrou^t dream; but they are feelings, 
neither made placid by the reign of noble thought, nor 
hushed by rich imagination, for they are at roet only 
through holy fiiith, and they lie still waters in the hoUow 
of the Onmipotent hand. 

Let us examine the subject^ the machinery, and the 
plan of the poem : — 

The subject is, literally, a map of the globe, and a hiS' 
toiy of time. In the poet's own words, it is 

* The world at dawn, at midday, and decline — 
lima gone, the rigiiteoaB saved, the mck^ damned.' 

Here is a proud monopoly of human themes, which can, 
however, only exist nominally. The countries and ages, 
characters and events, which earth and time, man and life, 
comprehend, clamour loudly at the ambition that seised 
them all, and laugh as loudly at the weakness that con- 
quers none. The tribute-money from each cannot be more 
than a penny. The subject is boundless and immanage- 
able, ii a poem design to create a world, it must end wi^i 
the dawn of the rest — the Sabbath. There must not be a 
thread of destiny woven, a scroll of history unfolded. Or 
if it design to form a special destiny, it must assume the 
world as created. There must be unity, not of time and 
place, but of generation and the state of being. We could 
mcontrovertibly establish this as an essential law in the 
construction of a poem. There is, therefore, a reasonable 
objection against PoUok's subject. Bendes, in its treat- 
ment, he has no new connecting links or staged of time, 
which might, to some extent, by affording opportunities &r 
new relations and closer combinations, have given more 
imity, but we have just vulgar days, months, and years. 
B.C. and A.D. are on all the milestones of his progress. 

Let us now look at the machinery of the poem. From 
the hivocation, which pleads for all needfbl gifts to bear up 
such a mighty theme, we might have expected that tlie ' 
author in his own person was to rehearse the song. He^ 
however, merely introduces another agent, and retires, 
leaving the task with the stranger; and henceforth wej 
shall regard poetic succession much in the same^^' 
apostolic. 

Tiine is supposed to be ended, and the judgment _ 
Two spirits stand on the battlements of heaven, and 
learn little of the otgect of this sentry, save that it ifl 
morning and evening *■ pastime ' of theirs to gaze at the or] 
rolling m the distance, and to greet any new com|uuaS/ 



time orbs may splintar off to tiMon. On tbo pre* 
MBt oeoaaion ihvj haTO the honour of gblng raoh a wel- 
oome (and aa inftnrmation <» the manners and otiqnette of 
tmignera is important, we maj state that this welcome is 
expressed and responded to, bj $haking hmd$), for a 
stnnger arrires. They are concerned to witness traoes of 
agitatioa on his ibatures, and attribute these to a sense of 
nnwortfainess, when drawing near the Holy One— an opi- 
nion, it seems, more oharitable than eorreot, as he gires an- 
other interpretation of his melancholy fttce. He premises 
as something settled (<I need not tell,') that virtne, *as 
gravitadon, inclines ns up to Qod and heayen.' He states 
that ' ^irtae in him was ripe;' yet ooriosity snn>ended 
Tirtoo's law, and <impeUed him to see what lay beyond 
the Tisible creation.' Entering within ' a nameless region 
vast, where ntter nothing dweUs,' he proceeds, until, borne 
orer * contments of desert gloom,' he finds himself in a 
Tidnity where his ear catches dismal sounds, and his eye 
&lls oa horrid si|^ts. We refuse to remark upon his de- 
scription of the abode of God's condemned, though nerer 
had ridicule such easy scope. Could we disjoin the tre- 
mendously solemn subject from its ineffably Tulgar treat- 
ment, neyer would laughter oyer the absurd be as pro- 
longed. We haTO sickened in head and heart disgust OTer 
the paragraphs deroted to a picthre of hell. It is not the 
nakedness <Kf eternal misery and shame, unoovered by a 
leaf of hope, which exdtes this feeling — ^fbr b^re that, 
who would not be prostrate in deepest awe— but it is the 
low and ssTage hideousness of butchenr, the death that 
nerer dies, being denoted by * an unrighuy being,' piercing 
soul and body with an * ererlasting lance.' At lengtii — 
but not before he draws near the burning lake — a peculiar 
groan fri^tens the lisiter, and he ascends to heaTon, 
longing to know the meaning of the awfUI qf>ectacle. The 
two spirits propose to introduce him to an * ancient bard 
of eaAh — great in all wisdom, and great in song}' and as 
an encouragement to the traveller weary with long excur- 
sions, they assure him that *iti$€M eaaypalh,* They soon 
reach the poet's bower, situated on a little mount Though 
. attired in white^ he had no company that day, and with 
great cordiality receives them. We here gain fhrther in- 
telBgence as to manners, &c. 

' Not bent 
In low obeltaaey, ftxmi orettore most 
Unfit to orMtnre, bat with manlj form, 
Upiight, thty enterad in.* 

The new-arrived spirit again relates what he saw, and 
we are surprised that the old bard does not lecture him 
sharply upon the eril of euriofityt throwing out some in- 
sinuations that if virtue had been so * ripir in him as he 
alleged, he would not have wandered where he did. With- 
out a word of scolding, however, he begins to impart his 
knowledge, and tliat his audience may be versant in all the 
points of the case, gives the history of those that tenant 
hellr— a history which embraces the ' Course of Time.' 
He warns them that he will speak in his own dialect, 
being rather partial to it; and as we learn that he was a 
Odedonian, mindfld of * auld lang syne,' we imagine that 
we hear the slow Doric winding along. He apprizes them 
of the pleasing feet that no glossary will be required, as 
all the spirits have the gift of tongues, and are quite skilled 
in ths principles of universal grammar. ^ 

* Everv word 
Thtt each to other speths, though never heurd 
Before, at ooo« it fully understood.* 

Tet small confidence seems to be attached by the bard 

himself to this aptitude of understanding, for repetitions 

the most ludicrous, not only of thoughts but of words, 

can be accounted for only on the supposition that the first 

c&imdstion of &em had convey e d to his hearers no defi- 

atts idea. Here is a small gleaning of a fhll harrest of 

•adi repe^ons: * peace, much peace;' ' great, originally 

Jtreat;' 'absurd, prodigiously absurd;' *this book, this 

:li^book;' 'two sons, two youthfhl sons;' 'unworthy, 

^Mtt unworthy;' *I owe, entirely owe;' 'one cause of 

jwf, one eepedal cause;' 'a man, a worthy man;' 'though 

* VMil BNiiy some very honest men.' 



We hope that this method (^ making himself mteUigftl^ 
at the risk of being prolix, succeeded. Or nerhi^ the 
object was to be emphatic yet we are afraid tnaft in ptu^ 
ral the strength of a word is eihanstcd by tha first Uow 
which it gives, and, ' though honest men, some vtry honoil 
men,' miULe it strike again, it does them no service; and 
we must conclude that 'one cause of this ibliy, one especial 
cause,' is the want of other words. 

This is the machbuery of the poem, and to it we havt 
serious objections : Ist^ It is cumbrous, witii the aogra^ 
vation of being unnecessary, and only throws sinp^ty 
into conftision. Why should the poet delegate to a suc- 
cessor, found with such difficulty, and after long excursions, 
the labour of song? Wherefore should a subset of such 
intense human interest be taken to heaven to oocnpy the 
attention of one spirit merely curious, and of other two 
perfectly indifferent ? The poem would have sounded more 
narmoniously from the green earth than fVom the ancient 
bard's mount. True, the machinery involves a descriptiom 
of hell and heaven, but that description is qfUr %t$ Kind^ 
and we should have preferred a lithograph of the modem 
poet's cottage. 2d, Does not this machinerT involve ao- 
tions which give strange ideas of a pure spurit's love for 
God and His presence? Fallen but redeemed man, with 
imperfect views of highest good and happiness, chastens 
on earth his wayward thoughts and fiaeungs, and brings 
them to the great throne, and to be ever near God is his 
first aim and dearest privilege; and even when the awfiil 
gate of death closes behind him, and shuts 1dm out from 
this familiar world, he trembles, but it is with the strength 
of desire — he fiunts, but it is with the ecstatic expectation 
of being with God ! Only Ikncy a Christian at his depar- 
ture, taking a flight to the moon to settle the Uieory of its 
being inhabited before he bent his course to heaven! With 
what ardent and irrepressible seal should a spirit who has 
been unologged by corruption bum when he leaves the 
scene of his pilgrimage, to be placed within the veil of the 
Eternal, fiice to fttce, in a fiallowBhip, the closeness of which 
is the measure of his bliss ! What should be the fbrvour of 
his impatience to know as he never knew beft>re — to eojoy 
as he never enjoyed before — his God ? To him all swift- 
ness in the passage is slow, though equalling thought, finr 
thought is &r behind his restless wish. But here Is one 
dismiiBsed firom the orb of his creation and residence, and 
instead of hastening to be with God, he proceeds to gratUy 
his curiosity as to what ' lay beyond the visible creation ; ' 
and even after he arrives in heaven, his first object is to 
get an explanation of what ho had just seen, proving that 
God was not in all his thoughts. 

We hold the author in all this to be guilty of no slight 
offence against religion and those in whom it is pure and 
supreme. He establishes a tyranny of sheer curiosity over 
an unfallen creature's tendency to God. Byron's dain is 
as proper an example for our imitation as Pollok's spirit. 
The first is a blasphemer, the last is a practical atheist. 
There is poetry in the character, and sublimity in the 
bearing of him whose envy of his brother in being fiivoured 
and accepted by God, nurses hatred alike against both 
objects, and prompts the blow of death on the mortal, and 
the word of defiance against the Eternal. That this 
impious daring might not be overtopped, it behoved the 
poet to display none of the tempter's darK grandeur, though 
critics have amused themselves with what they consider as 
Byron's incopacity to bring out the unconquerable spirit 
of the fiend. In Cain's journey through the void, Byron 
lavishes fbrth beauty and splendour; in the exotu^on of 
the spirit through the region of nothingness, PoUok is 
either tame or extravagant Were it not therefore that 
there is all the attraction of genius around Cain, we should 
look upon him as less dangerous than the spirit of ' the 
Course of Time.' 

Before discussing the plan and execution of the poem, 
we must refer to the opening invocation. We denounce 
the invariable practice among sacred poets, of making the 
Holy Spirit a muse. Are there not nine already, andwhy 
degrade the Infinite God into a tenth ? But in such com- 
panionship. He is placed tor the sole purpose of being ad- 
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dressed Sn an inflated apostrophe, or tt hat is more bla^ 
phemous, to be made responsible for the truthfulness of 
the poem. Pollok, on this point, is more than once guilty, 
with the fiirther beinouaness of connecting with the prayer 
Bomethhig superlatively trivial. Thus he says that there 
were two spirits of heaven in conversation. The matter 
is so unimportant, that so far from inquiring about his 
authority, we care not whether there were two or three 
spirits, or whether they were singing or conversing. Tet 
he menUons his authority. Of course it was his ima^na- 
tion? No. 

' For thns the heavenly muse inRtnicte me, wooed 
At midnight hoar, with offering sincere 
Of all the heart poured out in holy prayer.* 

Here a small fiction of no conse(mencc is gravely called a 
dictate of inspiration, vouchsafe in answer to midnight 
petitions. Oh, religious public, do you not see that your 
Follok is an ape of Mahomet? He commences the last 
book with a thanksgiving to God for the gift of His Spirit 
in leading his ' venturous song, while boldly circumnavi- 
gating man.' On reviewing the immensity of his work, 
which, it seems, he prosecuted at midnight, he exclaims — 

, ' Nor, unrewarded, have I watched at night, 
Aiid heard the drincsy sound qf neighbouring $Ieep.* 

The imminent danger of being near a more was compen- 
sated by * new thoughts, new scenes of bliss, and glory un- 
rehearsed by mortal tongue,' and by hearing at the same 
trying moment, 'the voice of God and £Qs propitious 
Spirit,' saying * Fear not ! ' 

We delight when Milton, in some touching digression, 
speaks of the hour of midnight which he knew not by its 
darkness but by its silence, when he meditated over his 
immortal work. We can concdve of little sleep to those 
eyes that gazed on the scenes and objects of heaven, hell, 
and paradise ; of short and broken slumber to that spirit 
which mixed in deepest tumults of unutterable glory and 
grandeur, sin and despair. The dark rebel whom he had 
summoned, might well awe the magician himself, and 
haunt his couch. The rolling of Messiah's chariot * over 
the road of heaven star-paved,' might resound long in his 
ears. The fiur creature. Eve, might glide near to him, 
and look in upon -that pure, serene, and majestic soul, 
where she was mirrored, as in the lake of Eden. Milton, 
at midnight, was awake, not through dread of the rude 
and wanton ingression of the angry Royalists, but through 
the influence and spells of his own glorious creation. His 
work was such, l^t rest he could little, until it was 
ended, and then came the Sabbath to his mighty soul. 

We can almost justify Milton's iuvocations, so humble 
and devout are they, and to him the Holy Spirit is some- 
thing more than a Pagan muse. In this respect, well had 
it been if Pollok had imitated Milton. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OP AMBER. 

Few productioius of the mineral kingdom are more remark- 
able, either for their history or character, than amber. 
It appears to have been known to the ancients, even in 
the time of Homer, who mentions electron, the Greek name 
for this substance, among the ornaments of the luxurious 
palace of Menelaus. Some critics think that it was not 
the mineral that is here intended, but a mixture of gold 
and silver, which bore the same name, as the poet places 
electron between these precious metals. But tins meaning 
is less applicable to two other passages, where he mentions 
necklao^ of gold, oniamented with electron or amber, bright 
as the sun. At a later period there can be no doubt that 
this mineral was well known to the Greeks and Romans, 
who were much struck by its property of attracting light 
Bubstanoes when warmed by rubbing. Its fine rich colour, 
transparency, and splendour, gave it popularity as an or- 
nament» whilst its sweet odour when burned made them 
believe it a highly acceptable offering to their gods. Su- 
perstition too took part in its &me ; it was not only tiiought 
• sure preservative * against pernicious vapours in the body,' 
)mt was fbnned into amulets of wonderfhl power to repel 



disease, and guard those wearing it firom numerous dangers. 
One motive of the celebrated voyage of Pytheas to the north 
was to discover the country where amber was produced; 
and many of the Roman coins found in the Baltic provinces 
are supposed to have come there in exchange for this sub- 
stance. 

The sources of amber have in all ages been the same. 
It has been derived especially from the shores of the Baltic^ 
near the mouth of the Vistiila. From this place it was 
conveyed to Italy, and thence to Greece ; and when Theo- 
phrastus names liguria as the place of its origin, perhaps 
this rather indicates the route by which it was conveyfd 
to Greece, though, as we shall afterwards mentiozi, it is stiU 
occasionally found in these countries. To the historian of 
commerce, amber is often of much importance, as pointing 
out the connexion of remote nations with eadi other, and 
the routes followed by merchants in the most ancient 
times. The trade iu this substance formed one of the 
earliest motives of intercoiirse between the world of Rome 
on the south, and the barbarian world on the north of the 
Alps, whose subsequent relations produced those manifold 
revolutions which occupy so great a spaoe in and^it his- 
tory. 

The nature and burthplace of this singular fossil was 
long involved in obscutity, and formed the subject of 
learned disputes. The ancient mythology placed it at the 
mouth of the Eridanus, a river well known in the fabulous 
history of the Argonauts. A beautiAil fii^ble explained^ or 
seemed to explain, the origin of this mineraL The sisten 
of Phaeton, turned into poplar trees, did not forget the 
brother whom they loved. Warmed by the god of light* 
they still shed tears for his untimely end, which, fiUling 
into tiie cold waters of the river, were congealed into the 
golden amber. In the end of last century, a Prusaan doc- 
tor of divinity transferred the site of this fable to his native 
country. His patriotic imagination changed the shores of 
the Oder and VistiUa into the seat of Paradise, where, in the 
golden age, the apples of the Hesperides were produced, 
and the trees wept tears of liqmd amber. This story is at 
least more poetical than some other acooimts of the origin . 
of this substance. Dioscorides, an ancient botanist, con- 
sidered it an exudation of the black poplar; Pliny, of the 
pine; others, the congealed fat of whales; whilst Theo- 
phrastus was content to describe it as a stone dug out of 
the earth, in the same place with certain kinds of fossil 
coal. In modem times, its history has been investigated 
with much accuracy, and, as oft^ happens, the truth is 
perhaps even more wonderful than the mble. 

Amber is now known to be the juice or resin of a tree, 
a species of the fir or pine, now wholly extinct, but which 
seems to have been not unlike our present white or red 
pines. Its connexion vrith tiiis tree is shown not only l^ 
their being found together in the earth, but the wood of i 
the tree is often seen full of the resin forming rings between ' 
the layers. Amber confirms this opinion, not only by lis 
outwajrd aspect^ but also by its internal composition, agree- 
ing with that of other bodies of similar origin. It is com- 
posed of a fragrant volative oil, of resin, and of a w 
culiar vegetable add. Many of the fragments of iSkns 
mineral are still attached to portions of the trunk or 
bark of the trees, just as gum may be seen coliediiig 
in the present day. That it was originally soft, is also 
shown by another no less remarkable circumstance. The 
amber encloses insects, fragments of plants and flowers, 
mosses, seeds, grains of sand, and earth. Over all these 
it has flowed, and shutting them up in natural balsam, ij 
preserved them for oxac instruction. The insects, the moet | 
curious of the objects thus preserved, were described and { 
compared witii those still living in a work by Sohwe^gger, \ 
a distinguished teacher of natural history in the University j 
of Konigsberg, who was afterwards murdered by his goidd . 
during a scientific journey in Sidly. From his researches, ' 
it appears that the amber must have been very fluid whcA ! 
the animals were involved in it, as much so as tnrpeu&Ew^ | 
and gradually hardened. The most ddicate parts of the 
insects are preserved ; their antenne, wings, and legs not 
broken or crushed, but spread out, and their position aal 
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exactly like thoee of insects droimed in water. 
This is more curious, as those found inyoWed in the resin 
of pines now growing, haye their limbs bent and their 
wings r<^ed up and crushed. It also appears that few of 
these insects belong to entirely new genera, and most of 
Ihem agree with species still liying in Europe, and even in 
the regions where the amber is now found. Some of them 
havev howerer, been referred to species which now frequent 
the woods of Braxil or New Holland. The more common 
are b€«tles, flies, gnats, spiders, curiously formed, and Tery 
different from those now lining; ants with large heads, 
and distinct from existing kinds, grasshoppers, moths, and 
millipeds. Among the rarer specimens are caterpillars 
an^ small scorpions of an extinct race, but so beautifully 
preserved, that no doubt exists as to their true character. 

Doubts were at one time entertained of the genuineness 
of the fossils said to be enclosed in amber. The great re- 
quest in which such specimens stood, and the high price 
readily g|jen for them, gave rise to many deceptions and 
imitations. Remains ofanimals were introduced into pieces 
of amber with so much art, as to be readily mistaken for 
true foesils. Fragments of the gum were cut in two, hollowed 
out, filled with gum mastix, containing not only the greatest 
variety of insects, but also small fishes, lizards, tree-frogs, 
and olher obiects, and again skilfully coi\)oined. Pieces of 
c<mal and otiier kinds of gum enclosing insects were also 
sokl for amber. These Allocations can, however, in most 
cases, be distinguished from the genuine specimens, and 
the character of the insects shows that they are truly fossil. 
The T^;etable remains found in the same or other frag- 
ments, confirm the true origin of the animals. Thou^ 
l<HOiger of attracting attention, they have also been recently 
investigated with great skill and success by Goepnert^ well 
known for his acquirements in fossil botany. In tne amber 
he has found flowers of conifene and cupuliferso, and frag- 
ments of junipers and pines, mingled with those of the cy- 
press, tiiuja, and chesnut. These remains show a vegetation 
different in some respects from that which now covers the 
shores of the Baltic, though perhaps implying no yery 
extensive diange of climate, as other species of the same 
genera, though not indigenous to that port of Europe, yet 
grow in gardens or in the woods when planted. This 
similarity of climate is also shown by the fragments of 
moss or peat earth occasionally found inclosed in amber. 

These statements form a suflicient answer to many ques- 
tions which have been asked in regard to the origin of this 
substance. The trees producing it have been long extinct, 
and no longer flourish in any known part of t^e globe. 
How tiiey were destroyed, or in what- vast catastrophe 
they were swept from the earth, no record remains to teU. 
Axaber is usually connected with the most recent tertiary 
formations, but still seems to have been produced in the 
voy earliest period of the world's existence. The rudely 
canred rings and amulets of this substance, sometimes 
mixed with the rougb native pieces, appear to have come 
there by accident, and to be long posterior to the first for- 
mitioa of tiiis ^um. No tree now growing in the north 
preduoes resin in such profusion, but in South America 
similar substances are well known ; as in Chili, where the 
trunk of a tree is seen covered nearly a foot thick with a 
kind of resin not unlike amber. The tree was, how- 
evtr, * pine, and not a variety of palm, as some have 
affirmed. This is shown by the nature of the fragments 
cndosed in the amber, and thoroughly penetrated, or, so 
to qpeak, soaked, in this precious juice. Even distinct fir 
ooMs, containing amber between their scales, have been 
finond in tiie north of Chrmany. Many circumstances also 
pfwe that the amber was formed on the suriace of the 
CM^and neither below ground nor in the sea, as has been 
soMfed. Thus, tiie insects contained in it are all terres- 
triu^tecies which live in the open air, and the fruits and 
mib also belong to land-plants. 

Amber is usually found either on the shore of the sea, 
it MBnected with a fbrmation of brown coal very common 
h,}i» BOTth of Oermany. This coal is of a nature almost 
hJWiiiiiiliili between peat or moss and the stone coal of 
tifa'coimtry. It consists of a brown-coloured mass of 



fragments of wood and leaves of trees compressed together, 
and partly converted into an earthy substance. Great beds 
of tins imperfect fuel are spread over the chalk rocks form- 
ing the substratum of the southern shore of the Baltic Gut 
of this formation the amber is occafflonally dug, and espe- 
cially along the banks of the Vistula, in the former king- 
dom of Poland. In one place here, an immense number of 
trees are found, partly turned into earthy brown coal, 
partly into bituminous wood, but with their structure so 
entire that the annual rings may be counted. Some stems 
are ninety feet long; and hence must have been many years 
in growing. The whole forest seems to have been levelled 
in one great catastrophe, as the tops of the trees are all 
directed tp the north-west, and hence were probably over- 
whelmed by a flood from the opposite quarter. In this 
bed of fossU wood amber is frequently found. In the duchy 
of Posen there is a place of some forty or fifty square miles 
in extent, with a soU composed of a black earth mixed with 
clay and sand, where, in digging, amber is almost sure to 
be found; and a small lake in it usually throws some 
fragments on shore after storms. In other places on the 
shore of the Baltic, amber ia dug out of the sandhills, but 
with considerable danger and very unoertun success, so as 
to give rise to many superstitions, of which the author of 
the fiction of the * Amber Witch' has made good use. It 
is curious to find the same mineral dug for on the opposite 
extremity of the old world — in the valley of Hukong in 
Birma. Here it is contained in a reddish or vellowish 
earth, forming low hills about fifty feet high. The best is 
found at a depth of about forty feet frx>m the sur&ce, and 
the newly turned up soil has an aromatic or bituminous 
odour. We have no information to enable us to determine 
whether the tree producing it here was of the some species 
with that in the north of Europe. 

But by far the larger portien of amber is procured firom 
the Prussian coast, between the Cuiische-haff and the 
Frische-haff. During * favourable' winds, particularly 
storms from the north and north-west, in which the sea is 
kept in constant violent motion for many days, and agi- 
tated to a great depth, much amber is ca^ on the shore. 
No certain knowledge of the manner in which it exists 
in the bottom of the sea can of course be obtained. The 
* amber-weeds,' as they are called, thrown on shore with 
it, furnish but littie information. These consist of various 
marine plants or f\ici, fragments of wood, broken reeds, 
roots, and brushwood. Some of these are merely acciden- 
tally associated with the amber; like it for a time con- 
signed to the ocean, and again thrown out with it on the 
shore. When the amber forests were destroyed, much of 
this substance would be washed northward into the low 
valley now occupied by the Baltic, and this may again be 
cast back on the land. But the constancy with which, for 
nearly two thousand years, one portion of the shore, be- 
tween Danzig and Memel, has furnished this mineral in 
greatest abundance, shows that there must be some special 
store of it in that quarter. Probably some stratum of 
brown coal, very rich in it, forms the bed of the sea in that 
place, and as it is gradually wasted by the waves, permits 
the amber to be cast on the shore. 

The amber found on the Prussian coast belongs, with 
some exceptions, to the crown; and before 1811, it was 
collected under the inspection of a royal officer. The ease 
with which this precious material might be concealed and 
diq)Osed o^ has led to very harsh regulations, which have 
proved a great annoyance to the people who dwell on the 
coast honoured by producing this substance. They cannot 
eigoy a wiAk along the shore vrithout bdng liable to be 
searched by the officers in charge ; they are only allowed 
to bathe at one place, and that tiie most melancholy-look* 
ing and disagreeable in the vicinity, but possessing the 
advantage of seldom producing amber. The unfiruitfbl soil 
also drives most of the inhabitants to the sea and fishing 
for a livelihood, and here again they are subjected to much 
inconvenience. They dare not leave or return to the shore 
except in particular spots, and if found out of the prescribed 
limits, are liable to be taken to Eonigsberg for examination, 
and detained for one or more days. To remedy this it was 
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propoted !& 1809 to kt tlte amber Mwrjr to rn^ people 
uemfieltes, but some (fiffioulty vrose ; and in 1811, it WM 
nnted l>^ a M^ Dongl&s Ibr ten thousand dollars, or about 
fifteen hundred pounds, per annum. For sueh a trifle it is 
bMrdlj worth the while of the government to subject its 
Bubiects to so much annoy&noe, and there is no prospect 
of the amount increasing. Tables of the produce from 1585 
to 1811 hate been drawn up, which show that the annual 
gathering has been Tery nearly uniform ; the whole fluctua- 
tions aruing from more er less fevourable storms, and 
greater ikit^lness in the collectors. The yearly average 
m>m 1661 to 1811 was 150 tons, each containing 87 stof, 
a measure about equal to the English quart. The amber 
Is preserred in large vaulted magazines with iron doors 
to prevent the risk of fire. In 182i&, when its sale in Tur- 
k^ had been mttoh diminished from particular oircum- 
stanoes, 160,000 pound weight was accumulated in these 
magaiines. It was arranged in boxes and baskets accord- 
ing to the sixe, ibur or five kinds being distinguished. The 
b^ consists of species which weigh 5 loths (2^ ounces 
nearly) or upwaros, but these do not form 1 per cent, of 
the whole. Of the second quality, 80 to 40 pieces make a 
pound, and these form nearly 10 per cent, of that collected. 
fn the amber procured by digging, there is a greater pro- 
portion of ^ larger sites than in that thrown out by the 
sea. 

In fishing amber, a small but strong net, fastened to a 
long pole) is made use of. Armed with this, the men wade 
into me «ea to meet tiie waves, and draw on shore the mass 
df sea-weed and Wreck with which they are loaded. This 
Is spread out and examined by their wives and children. 
This employment is by no means free from danger, as it 
must be earned on during stormy weather, and in opposi- 
tion to the cold north winds. Sometimes boats are used; 
tod in cahn weather the saildrs occasionally look for it on 
the bottom, or throw in their nets merely by chance. In 
18S7, the shore was covered with ice, on breaking through 
whieh and drawing out the mud and weeds below, a rich 
Imrvest of amber was fbund. This too was of unusual 
size, one piece weighing about three pounds five ounces, 
though evidently worn by washing in the sea, and formerly 
much larger. 

The aspect of this mineral is too well known to require 
any long description. It is usually of a yellow colour, 
varying m purity and transparency. Some is of a hyacinth 
fedf other fragments brown or white, and pieces have been 
fbund witli several tints muted. The pertly transparent 
pieces are most valued in the west, and next to these the 
mSlky white opaque kinds ; but in the east, the pale, dull 
kinds Are in most request. As might be expected from 
its mode of origin, it assumes various external forms — 
ro^nd or flat lumps, small grains like drops, stalactitic, 
er other shapes. The pieces named pins are the most 
curltms, having apparently been drops, which, in fallings 
were drawn out into a fine tin*ead, as may be seen in any 
TiScouB substance. The outride is rough, uneven, and 
often covered with a brown opaque coat. In the fragments 
Cast out by the sea, this is of course often worn off by fric- 
tion, but this is merely accidental. In Sicily, where this 
mineral also occurs, pure transparent pieces, just as if 
they had newly flowed from the tree, are sometimes found. 
fht largest pieces ane procured by digging, and in this 
way a mass, the most considerable Imo^n, now in the 
R^^ O>llecition in Berlin, was obtained. It was found in 
1868, in liUiuania, about 65 miles from the Baltic coast, 
and measures 14 inches long by 8 broad and 4^to 5 thick, 
and w^ghs ISJ pounds, but was originally heavier, a por^ 
tJon having been broken off by the person who discovered it 
before he knew what it was. It is transparent, but clouded 
in some places ; and the person who found it received a 
reward of £150, which, according to the law, should be 
one-tenth of its real value. 

This mineral is chiefly employed as an object of luxury. 
At Danzig, Catania in Sicily, and Constantinople, many 
artists are employed in ^hioning amber into various 
forms. Paris is also celebrated for the elegance of the 
articles formed of tins material, and many of these find 



thMT way baok to Genstny . Barkings, lo«kcte,cRHifii>^ 
rosaries, chessmen, and similar wares «ra carved m mmiif 
and delicately as ft^m ivory or mother-of-pearL Amber 
necklaces are in spedal &vour among the J^gyptiaa ladies; 
large, flat, shapeless coiuIb go princqially to India. £i 
Gennany it h most in request for moath-pieoeB to the 
tobacoo-pipo; In one of uio BuBsiaa palacei near 81 
Petersburg is a room tlnrty feet square^ whose walla ate 
covered fr^m top to bottom witii amber, the gift of a Pno- 
sian king to the Czar. The effect by bo means coxre^Mndfi 
to the expense, the iHiolo having an extremely ^oomy 
aspect, and dis^nguished aei^er by beauty nor splendour. 

But the uses of this substanoe are not yet exhausted. In 
Europe it is employed in manufiMturing its peculiar add 
and also a kind of oil. It is also used as a vansSsli of a 
beautiAil ^lining nature, and impervious to air and water. 
A large portion of the smaller kinds is exported to the 
east, where it is burned as a perfhme, tiie CSuneafl^ Ja- 
panese, and Persians preforring its smdl to that of te 
numerous odoriftrous substances common in these warm 
climates. It is not only consumed in the temples as an 
acceptable offering to their gods, but in private faouses 
when any guest is present to whom particular hoBOor is 
wished to be awarded. In China, the splendour of the 
foast is oft^n estimated by the quantity of ambor consmDod. 

Such are a fow particulars regards Uiis remarkabte 
substance. One otiier property must, however, be nes- 
taoned. This is its power of becoming electric wfaoi 
rubbed, and then attracting small fh^gm^its of paper and 
other li^t bodies. The investigaiion of this ^Tfupigty has 
led to the science of electridty, named from eleetroii» tiie 
Gre^ torn for this body. On the various fiusts of this 
extensive, important, and interesting sci^ice, this is ao 
place to dilate. We may only mention that this pnfperij 
forms one of the best means of distinguishing geauine 
amber fr^m its various isutations, which seldom 
this power cf attraction in so high a deg^^ee. 

MOSSES FROM AN OLD MANSE.* 

Though there may be something like aflbctatioti in tbo 
title of these volumes, we can assure otir readers that 
nothing of this characterises their contents. If the stylo 
of the work has a charm at all, it is its dignified simpli- 
city and truthftilness to nature. The title had its <ni^, 
we learn, in the cfrcumstance of the autiior having lie- 
come the inhabitant of a dwelling which, througb many 
generations, had been the secluded abode d a race oif 
holy occupants. To use Mr Hawthorne's words in de- 
scribing the old manse, * a priest had buflt it ; a priest 
had succeeded to it ; other priestly men, from time to 
time, had dwelt in it ; and children, bom in its chambers, 
had grown up to assume the priestly character. It was 
awfiil to reflect how many sermons must have been writ- 
ten there.' What efl^ect these sermons produced apoft 
the minds of the auditors at the time they were delivmd 
we may conjecture, but it is of course imposufaie to ^^ 
cide. That these volumes, if attentively and thooglit^ 
fViily pondered, must be |^roductive of a socmd and heoltt7 
moral influence on the mmds of all who may peruse tbetti, 
is beyond question . The pieces which the volumes eontafa 
are at once detached and varied. The ordinary eUsa «f 
tales, seversi of which we had marked for insertioiiy m 
exceedingly well told ; and even the most faumoirow of 
them have a decidedly moral bearing. These, hoirever, 
after a careftQ perusal, are not the p()rtioiis of the v^qams 
which deserve the highest praise. The allegorical pieeM 
are, in our estimation, superior to anything of the "kStA 
which has been presented to the public since the 4af^ of 
the 'Spectator' and the 'Vision of Mirsa.' It Kif lie 
proper to remark, too, that several of the tales, though 
not positively laid in fairyland, are constructed oo ^iaft- 
pies similar to those which have guided the genlM of 
Tieck and other German writers. Incredibte as scMsfelf 
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tfat ^meters may appear, they are introduoed for other 
pnrpotes than merely to excite wonder or g^tify a love for 
the manrelloos — adorning the author's tale, they also aid 
liifn in pointing a decided moral. In these days, when 
atility is too frequently sacrificed at the shrine of mere 
gratification, if not of positive vice, it is refreshinjg in no 
trdinaiy degree to meet with such a work. In justification 
flf our remarks^ we present our readers with the follow- 
ing allegorical sketch. We have been so much pleased 
with these vdumes that, should imace permit, we-may in 
an early number present our readers with an additional 
extract; meantime we give 

THE INTELLIGENCE OFFICE. 

A grave figure^ with a pair of mysterious spectacles on 
his npse and a pen behind his ear, was seated at a desk in 
the comer of a metropolitan ofiice. The apartment was 
fitted up with a counter, and furnished with an oaken 
c^inet and a diair or two, in simple ana bnsiness-like 
ityie. Around the walls were stuck advertisements of 
articles lost, or articles wanted, or articles to be disposed 
of; in one or another of which classes were comprehended 
nearly all the conveniences, or otherwise, that the ima- 
gination of man has contrived. The interior of the room 
was thrown into shadow, partly by the tall edifices that 
roie on the opposite side of the street, and partly by the 
immense show-bills of blue and crimson pap^, that were 
expanded over eacli of the three windows. Undisturbed 
hj the tramp of feet, the rattle of wheels, the hum of 
TOboes, the shout of the city-crier, the scream of the 
news-boys, and other tokens of the multitudinous life that 
nrged aUmg in front of the office, the figure at the desk 
pond diligently over a folio volume of ledger-like size and 
aspect He looked like the spirit of a record — the soul 
of his own great volume — made visible in mortal shape. 

But scarcely an instant elapsed without the appearance 
at the door of some individual from the busy population 
whose vicinity was manifested by so much buzz, and 
clatter, and outcry. Now it was a thriving mechanic, in 
quest of a tenement that should come within his mode- 
rate means of rent; now a ruddy Irish girl, from the 
teaks of Killamey, wandering from kitchen to kitchen of 
our land, while her heart still hung in the peat-smoke of 
her native cottage ; now a single gentleman, looking out 
for eeenomical board ; and now — for this establishment 
ofiered an epitome of worldly pursuits — it was a faded 
beaaty inquiring for her lost bloom ; or Peter Schlemihl 
hr his lost shadow ; or an author, of ten years' standing, 
for his vanished reputation ; or a moody man for yester- 
di^s sunshine. 

At the next lifting of the latch there entered a person 
with his hat awry upon his head, his clothes perversely 
illHRdted to his form, his eyes staring in directions op|9o- 
site to their intelligence, and a certain odd unsuitableness 
perrading his whole figure. Wherever he might chance 
to be, wl^ther in palace or cottage, church or market, on 
bad or sea, or even at his own fireside, he must have 
wem the characteristic expression of a man out of his 
right place. 

* This,' inquired he, putting his question in the form of 
m assertion, < this is tbe Central Intelligence Ofiice P' 

'Even so,' answered the figure at the desk, turning an- 
other leaf df his volume ; he then looked the applicant in 
tba face, and said briefly, ' Tour business P' 

*i want,' said the latter, with tremulous earnestness, 
*a place!' 

*A place! and of what nature?' asked the IntelU- 
gncer. ' There are many vacant, or soon to be so, some 
of which will probably suit, since Utey range from that of 
aAotaua up to a seat at the council-board, or in the ca- 
bte, er a throne, or a presidential chair.' 

Tlie stranger stood pondering before the desk, with an 
Wf^mA ^ssatisfied air— a dull vague pain of heart, ez- 
ptiHed by a slight contortion of the brow — an earnestness 
dffxDOb that asked and expected, yet continually wavered, 
is if distrusting. In short, he evidently wanted, not in 
tp^iical or intellectual sense, but with an urgent moral 



necessity that is the hardest of all things to satisfy, sinoe 
it knows not its own object. 

' Ah, you mistake me ! ' said he at length, with a ges- 
ture of nervous impatience. ' Either of the places you 
mention, indeed, might answer my purpose; or, more 
probably, none of them. I want my place ! my own place! 
my true place in the world ! my proper sphere ! mj thing 
to do which nature intended me to perform when she 
fiishioned me thus awry, and which I have vainly sought 
all my lifetime 1 Whether It be a footman's duty or a 
king's, is of little consequence^ so it be naturally mine. 
Can you help me hereP' 

' I will enter your application,' answered the IntelU- 
gencer, at the same time writing a few lines in his volume. 
^But to undertake such a business, I tell you frankly, is 
quite apart from the ground covered by mv ofildal duties. 
Ask for something specific, and it may doubtless be ne- 
gotiated for you on your compliance with the conditions. 
JBut were I to go further, I should have the whole popu- 
lation of the city upon my shoulders ; since far the greater 
proportion of them are, more or less, in your predica- 
ment.' 

The applicant sank into a fit of despondency, and passed 
out of the door without again lifting his eves ; and, if he 
died of the disappointment, he was probably buried in the 
wrong tomb; inasmuch as the fatality of such people 
never deserts them, and, whether alive or dead, they are 
invariably out of place. 

Almost immeoiately, another foot was heard on the 
threshold. A youth entered hastily, and threw a glance 
around the office to ascertain whether the man of intelli- 
gence was alone. He then approached close to the desk, 
blushed like a maiden, and seemed at a loss how to broach 
his business. 

' Ton come upon an affair of the heart,' said the official 
personage, looking into him through his mysterious spec- 
tacles. ' State it in as few words as may be.' 

' Tou are right,' replied the youth. ' I hare a heart to 
dispose of.' 

'Ton seek an exchange P' said the Intelligencer. 
* Foolish youth, why not be contented with your own P' 

' Because,' exclaimed the young man, losing his embar- 
rassment in a passionate glow, 'because my heart bums 
me with an intolerable fire ; it tortures me all day long 
with yearnings for I know not what, and feverish throb- 
bings, and the pangs of a vague sorrow ; and it awakens 
me in the night-time with a quake, when there is nothing 
to be feared ! I cannot endure it any longer. It were 
wiser to throw away such a heart, even if it brings me 
nothing in return !' 

* Oh, very well,' said the man of office, making in entrv 
in his volume. ' Your affair will be easily transacted. 
This species of bn^erage makes no inconsiderable part of 
my business ; and there is always a large assortment of 
the article to select from. Here, if I mistake not, comes 
a pretty fair sample.' 

Even as he spoke, the door was gently and slowly thmst 
ajar, affording a glimpse of the slender figure of a young 
girl, who, as she timidly entered, seemed to bring the 
light and cheerfhlness of the outer atmosphere into the 
somewhat gloomy apartment. We know not her errand 
there ; nor can we reveal whether the young man gave 
up his heart into her custody. If so, the arrangement 
was neither better nor worse than in ninety-nine cases 
out'of a hundred, where the parallel sensibilities of a 
similar age, importunate affections, and the easy satisfac- 
tion of characters not deeply conscious of themselves, sup- 
ply the place of any profounder sympathy. 

Not always, however, was the agency of the pasidons 
and affections an office of so little trouble. It happened — 
rarely indeed in proportion to the eases that came under 
an ordinary rule, but still it did happen — that a heart 
was occasionally brought hither, of siich exquiidte ma- 
teria^ so delicately attempered, and so curiously wrought, 
that no other heart could be found to maU^ it It might 
almost be considered a misfortune, in a woridly point of 
yieWi to be the possessor of such a diamond oT&e purest 
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watet ; since, in any reasonable probability, it could only 
be exchanged for an ordinary pebble, or a bit of cunningly 
manufactured glass, or at least for a jewel of native rich- 
ness, but ill set, or with some fatal flaw, or an earthy 
vein running through its central lustre. To choose an- 
other figure, it is sad that hearts which have their well- 
spring in the infinite, and contain inexhaustible sympa- 
thies, should ever be doomed to pour themselves into 
shallow vessels, and thus lavish their rich affections on 
the ground. Strange, that the finer and deeper nature, 
wheUier in man or woman, while possessed of every other 
delicate instinct, should so often lack that most invaluable 
one, of preserving itself from contamination with what is 
of a baser kind ! Sometimes, it is true, the spiritual foun- 
tain is kept pure by a wisdom within itself, and sparkles 
into the light of heaven, without a stain from the earthy 
strata through which it had gushed upward. And some- 
times, even here on earth, the pure mingles with the 
pure, and the inexhaustible is recompensed with the infi- 
nite. But these miracles, though he should claim the 
credit of them, are far beyond the scope of such a super- 
ficial agent in human affairs as the figure in the mysteri- 
ous spectacles. 

Again the door was opened, admitting the bustle of the 
city with a fresher reverberation into the Intelligence 
Office. Now entered a man of wo-begone and downcast 
look ; it was such an aspect as if he had lost the very soul 
out of his body, and had traversed all the world over, 
searching in the dust of the highways, and along the 
shady footpaths, and beneath the leaves of the fores^ and 
among the sands of the sea-shore, in hopes to recover it 
again. He had bent an anxious glance alctag the pave- 
ment of the street as he came hitherward ; he looked, 
also, in the angle of the doorstep, and upon the floor of 
the room ; and, finally, coming up to the Man of Intelli- 
gence, he gazed through the inscrutable spectacles which 
the latter wore, as if the lost treasure might be hidden 
within his eyes. 

* I have lost — ' he began ; and then he paused. 

' Tes,* said the Intelligencer, * I see that you have lost, 
but what P' 

' I have lost a precious jewel V replied the unfortunate 
person, ' the like of which is not to oe found among any 
prince's treasures. While I possessed it, the contem- 
plation of it was my sole and sufficient happiness. No 
price should have purchased it of me ; but it has fallen 
from my bosom, where I wore it, in my careless wander- 
ings about the city.' 

After causing the stranger to describe the marks of his 
lost jewel, the Intelligencer opened a drawer of the oaken 
cabinet, which has been mentioned as forming a part of 
the fhmiture of the room. Here were deposited what- 
ever articles had been picked up in the streets until the 
right owners should claim them. It was a strange and 
heterogeneous collection. Not the least remarkable part 
of it was a great number of wedding rings, each one of 
which had been riveted upon the finger with holy vows, 
and all the mjrstic potency that the mort solenm rites 
could attain, but had, nevertheless, proved too slippery 
for the wearer's vigilance. The gold of some was worn 
thin, betokening the attrition of years of wedlock ; others, 
glittering from the jeweller's sfaop^ must have been lost 
within Uie honey-moon. There were ivory tablets, the 
leaves scribbled over with sentiments that had been the 
deepest truths of the writer's earlier years, but which 
were now quite obliterated from his memory. So scru- 
pulously were articles preserved in this depository, that 
not even withered flowers were rejected; white roses, 
and blush roses, and moss roses, fit emblems of virgin 
purity and shamefacedness, which had been lost or flung 
away, and trampled into the pollution of the streets; 
locks of hair, the golden and the glossy dark, the long 
tresses of woman and the crisp curls of man, signified 
that lovers were now and then so heedless of the faith 
intrusted to them as to drop its symbol from the treasure- 
place of the bosom. Many of these things were imbued 
with perfumes ; and perhaps a sweet scent had departed 



from the lives of their former possessors, ever since fhef 
had so wilfully or negligently lost them. Here were gold 
pencil-cases, little ruby hearts with golden arrows thrOTgfa 
them, bosom-pins, pieces of coin, and tmall articles of 
every description, comprising nearly all that have been 
lost since a long while ago. Most of them, doubtless, had 
a history and a meaning, if there were time to seaiish H 
out and room to tell it. Whoever has missed anything 
valuable, whether out of his heart, mind, or pocket, would 
do well to make inquiry at the Central Intelligence Office. 
And in the comer of one of the drawers of the oaken 
cabinet, after considerable research, was found a great 
pearl, looking like the soul of celestial purity, congealed 
and polished. 

' There is my jewel I my very pearl ! ' cried the stranger^ 
almost beside himself with rapture. ' It is mine ! ^ve 
it me this moment, or I shall perish !' 

' I perceive^' said the Man of Intelligence, eTcamining it 
more closely, * that this is the Pearl of Qhceat Price/ 

' The very same,' answered the stranger. * Judg^ tfaeo, 
of my misery at losing it out of my bosom ! Restore it to 
me ! I must not live without it an instant longer.' 

' Pardon me,' rejoined the Intelligencer, calmly. * Too 
ask what is beyond my duly. This pearl, as joa well 
know, is held upon a peculiar tenure ; and having once 
let it escape from your keeping, you have no greater claim 
to it, nay, not so great, aa any other person. I cannot 
give it back.' 

Nor could the entreaties of the miserable man, who saw 
before his eyes the jewel of his life, without the power to 
reclaim it, soften the heart of this stem being, impassive 
to human sympathy, though exercising such an apparent 
influence over human fortunes. Finally, the loser of the 
inestimable pearl clutched his hands among his hair, sad 
ran madly forth into the world, which was affrighted at 
his desperate looks. There passed him on the doorstq> 
a fashionable young gentleman, whose business was to in- 
quire for a damask rose-bud, the gift of his lady lore, 
which he had lost out of his button-hole within an boor 
after receiving it. So various were the errands of those 
who visited this Central Office, where all human wishes 
seemed to be made known, and, so far as destiny would 
allow, negotiated to their fulfilment. 

The next that entered was a man beyond the middle 
age, bearing the look of one who knew the world and his 
own course in it. He had just alighted from a handsome 
private carriage, which had orders to wait in the street 
while its owner transacted his business. This person 
came up to the desk with a quick determined step, and 
looked the Intelligencer in the face with a reaokde eye; 
though, at the same time, some secret trouble gleamed 
from it in red and dusky light. 

** I have an estate to dispose o^' said he, with a brevity 
that seemed characteristic. 

* Describe it,' said the Intelligencer. 

The applicant proceeded to give the boundaries of hit 
property, its nature, comprising tillage, pasture, woodlandl, 
and pleasure-grounds, in ample circuit ; together with a 
mansion-house, in the construction of which it had been 
his object to realise a castle in the ur, hardenii^ its 
shadowy walls into granite, and rendering its visionaiy 
splendour perce|>tible to the awakened eye. Judging from 
his description, it was beautiful enough to vanish like a 
dream, yet substantial enough to endure for centurio. 
He spoke, too, of the gorgeous fiimiture, the refinements 
of upholstery, and all the luxurious artifices that eoD»- 
bined to render this a residence where life might fLcm 
onward in a stream of golden days, undisturbed by the 
ruggedness which fate loves to fling into it. 

* I am a man of strong will,' said he, in condiuion; 
' and at my first setting out in life, as a poor unfriended 
youth, I resolved to make myself the possessor of such a 
mansion and estate as this, together with the abun&ni 
revenue necessary to uphold it. I have succeeded to the 
extent of my utmost wish. And this is the estate which 
I have now concluded to dispose of.' 

* And your terms P' asked the Intelligenoer, afte tafc- 
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ing down the particolars with which the stranger had 
suppled him. 

* Easy, ahondaDtly easy !' answered the successful man, 
6iiiilingr» hat with a stem and aUnost frightful contraction 
of the hrow, as if to qnell an inward pang. *. I haye been 
engaged in varions sorts of business — a distiller, a trader 
to Africa, an East India merchant, a speculator in the 
stocks— and, in the course of these affairs, have contracted 
an incumbrance of a ceHain nature. The purchaser of 
the estate shall merely be required to assume this burden 
to himself.' 

' I understand you,' said the Man of Intelligence, putting 
his pen behind his ear. * I fear that no bargain can be 
n^tiated on these conditions. Very probably, the next 
possessor may acquire the estate with a similar incum- 
brance, bat it will be of his own contractingf; and will not 
lighten your harden m the least.' 

* And am I to live on,' fiercely exclaimed the stranger, 
' with the dirt of these accursed acres, and the granite of 
this infernal mansion crushing down my soul P How, if I 
should turn the edifice into an almshouse or an hospital, or 
tear it down and build a church P' 

* Too can at least make the experiment,' said the In- 
telligencer ; * but the whole matter is one which yon must 
settle for yourself.' 

TBe man of deplorable success withdrew, and got into 
bis coach, which rattled off lightly over the wooden pave- 
ments, though laden with the weight of much land, a 
stately house, and ponderous heaps of gold, all compressed 
into sn evil conscience. 

There now appeared many applicants for places ; among 
the most note-worthy of whom was a small smoke-dried 
figure, who ^ve himself out to be one of the bad spirits 
that had waited upon Doctor Faustus in his laboratory. 
He pretended to show a certificate of character, which, 
he averred, bad beeif giyen him by that famous necro- 
mancer, and countersigned by several masters whom he 
had Bubseqnently served. 

'I am afraid, my good friend,' observed the Intelli- 
gencer, ' that your chance of getting a service is but poor. 
Ncw-a-days, men act the evil spirit for themselves and 
for their neighboars, and play the part more effectually 
than ninety-nine out of a hundred of your fraternity.' 

Bat just as the poor fiend was assuming a vaporous 
consistency, being about to vanish through the floor in sad 
disappointment and chagrin, the editor of a political news- 
piper chanced to enter the office in quest of a scribbler of 
party paragraphs. The former servant of Doctor Faus- 
tos, with some misgivings as to his sufficiency of venom, 
wss allowed to try his hand in this capacity. 'Next ap- 
peared, likewise seeking a service, the mysterious Man in 
Bed, who had aided Bonaparte in his ascent to imperial 
power. He was eifamined as to his qualifications oy an 
aspiring politician, but finally rejected as lacking famili- 
arity witn the cunning tactics of the present day. 

reople cootinued to succeed each other with as much 
briskness as if everybody turned aside, out of the roar 
and tomult of the city, to recprd here some want, or 
sapeifinity, or desire. Some had goods or possessions of 
whidi they wished to negotiate the sale. A China mer- 
chant had lost his health by a long residence in that wast- 
ing elimate ; he very liberally offered his disease, and his 
wealth along with it, to any physician who would rid him 
of both together. • A soldier offered his wreath of laurels 
for M good a leg as that which it had cost him on the 
battle-field. One poor weary wretch desired nothing but 
to be accommodated with any creditid)le method of laying 
down his life ; for misfortune and pecuniary troubles had 
tosobdned his spirits, that he could no longer conceive 
tbeponUlity of happiness, nor had he the heart to try for 
it Nevertheless, happening to overhear some conversa- 
tifln in the SiteUigence Office respecting wealth to be ra- 
pUfar aecomnlatea by a certain mode of speculation, he 
imved to live out this one other experiment of better 
ftrtone. Many persons desired to exchange their youth- 
M vices for others better suited to the gravity of advanc- 
fatfagey a few, we are glad to say, made earnest eSoria 



to exchange vice for virtue, and, hard as the bargain was, 
succeeded in effecting it. But it was remarkiible, that 
what all were the least willing to give up, even on the 
most advantageous terms, were the habits, the oddities, 
the characteristic traits, the little ridiculous indulgences, 
somewhere between faults and follies, of which nobody 
but themselves could understand the fascination. 

The great folio, in which the Man of Intelligence re- 
corded all these freaks of idle hearts, and aspirations of 
deep hearts, and desperate longings of miserid>le hearts, 
and evil prayers of perverted hearts; would be curious 
reading, were it possible to obtain it for publication. Hu- 
man character in its individual developments — ^human 
nature in the mass — ^may best be studied in its wishes ; 
and this was the record of them all. There was an end- 
less diversity of mode. and circumstance, yet withal sucK 
a similarity in the real gronnd-work, that any one page 
of the volume — ^whether written in the days before the 
flood, or the yesterday that is just gone by, or to be 
written on the morrow that is close at hand, or a thou- 
sand ages hence — ^might serve as a specimen of the whole. 
Not but that there were wild sallies of fantasy that could 
scarcely occur to more than one man's brain, whether rea- 
sonable or lunatic. The strangest wishes — ^yet most inci- 
dent to men who had gone deep into scientific pursuits, and 
attained a high intellectual stage, though not the loftiest — 
were to contend with nature, and wrest from her some 
secret or some power which she had seen fit to withhold 
from mortal grasp. She loves to delude her aspiring stu- 
dents, and mock them with mysteries that seem but just 
beyond their utmost reach. To concoct new minerals — 
to produce new forms of vegetable life — to create an in- 
sect, if nothing higher in the living scale — is a sort of wish 
that has often revelled in the breast of a man of science. 
An astronomer, who lived far more among the distant 
worlds of space than in this lower sphere, recorded a wish 
to behold the opposite side of the moon, which, unless the 
system of the firmament be reversed, she can never turn 
towards the earth. On the same page of the volume was 
written the wish of a little child to have the stars for 
plajrihings. * « , 

The most ordinary wish, that was written down with 
wearisome recurrence, was, of coarse, for wealth, wealth, 
wealth, in sums from a few shillings up to onreckonable 
tiiousands. But in reality this often repeated expression 
covered as many different desires. Wealth is the golden 
essence of the outward world, embodying almost every- 
thing that exists beyond the limits of the soul ; and there- 
fore it is the natural yearning for the life in the midst of 
which we find ourselves, and of which gold is the con-, 
dition of enjoyment, that men abridge into this general 
wish. Here and there, it is true, the volume testified to 
some heart so perverted as to desire gold for its own sake. 
Manv wished for power; a strange desire, indeed, since 
it is but another form of slavery. Old people wished for 
the delights of youth ; a fop for a fashionable coat ; an 
idle reader for a new novel ; a versifier for a rhyme to 
some stubborn word; a painter for Titian's secret of 
colouring; a prince for a cottage; a republican for a 
kingdom and a palace; a libertine for his neighbour's 
wife ; a man of palate for green pease ; and a poor man 
for a crust of bread. The ambitious desires o£ public 
men, elsewhere so craftily concealed, were here expressed 
openly and boldly, side by side with the unselfish wishes 
of the philanthropist for the welfare bf the race, so beauti- 
ful, so comforting, in contrast with the egotism tiiat con- 
tinually weighed self against the world. Into the darker 
secrets of the Book of Wishes we will not penetrate. 

It would be an instructive employment for a student of 
mankind, perusing this volume carefully, and comparing 
its records with men's perfected designs, as expressed in 
their deeds and daily life, to ascertain how far the one 
accorded with the other. Undoubtedly, in most cases, 
the correspondence would be found remote. The holy 
and generous wish, that rises like incense from a pure 
heart towards heaven, often lavishes its sweet pernime 
on the blast of evil times. The foul, selfish, murderous 
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^h, thii ftteaniB forth from a oormpted beart, often 
passes into the spiritual atmosphere without being con- 
creted into an earUily deed. Yet this yolume is probably 
truer, as a representation of the human heart, than is the 
living drama of action, as it eToWes around us. There is 
more of good and more of evil in it ; more redeeming 
points of the bad, and more errors of the virtuous ; higher 
tip-6oarings and baser degradation of the soul ; in short, 
a more pei^lexing amalgamation of vice and virtue than 
we witness in the outward world. Decency and external 
conscienoe often produce a &r fairer outside than is war- 
ranted by the stains within. And be it owned, on the 
other hand, that a man seldom repeats to his nearest 
friend, any more than he realises in act, the purest wishes 
which, at some blessed time or other, have arisen from 
the depths of his nature, and witnessed for him in this 
volume. Tet there is enough on every leaf to make the 
good man shudder for his own wild and idle wishes, as 
wdl as for the sinner^ whose whole life is the incarnation 
of a wicked desire. 

But again the door is opened ; and we hear the tumul- 
tuous stir of the world — a deep and awful sound, express- 
ing in another form some portion of what is written in 
the volume that lies before ihe Man of Intelligence. A 
grand&therly personsge tottered hastily into' the office, 
with such an earnestness in his infirm alacrity that his 
white hair floated backward as he hurried up to the desk ; 
while his dim eyes caught a momentary lustre from his 
vehemence of purpose. This venerable figure explained 
that he was in search of to-morrow. 

' I have ^pent all my life in pursuit of it,' added the 
sage old gentleman, * bein^ assured that to-morrow has 
some vast benefit or other in store for me. But I am now 
getting a little in years, and must make haste ; for unless 
I overtake to-morrow soon, I b^n to be afraid it will 
finally escape me.' 

* This fi^tive to-morrow, my renerable friend,' said 
the Man of Jntelligence, ' is a stray child of time, and is 
flying from his father into the region of the infinite. Con- 
tinue your pursuit, and you will doubtless come up with 
him ; but as to the earthly gifts which you expect, he has' 
scattered them all among a throng of yesterdays.' 

Obliged to content himself with this enigmatical re- 
sponse, the grandsire hastened forth, with a quick clatter 
of his stafiT upon the floor ; and as he disappeared a little 
boy scampered through the door in chase of a butterfly, 
which had got astray amid the barren sunshine of the 
city. Had the old gentleman been shrewder, he might 
have detected to-morrow under the semblance of that 
gaudy insect. The golden butterfly glistened through the 
shadowy apartment, and brushed its wings against the 
Book of Wishes, and fluttered forth again with the child 
still in pursuit. 

A man now entered, in neglected attire, with the aspect 
of a thinker, but somewhat too rough-hewn and brawny 
for a scholar. His £sce was full of sturdy vigour, with 
some finer and keener attribute beneath ; though harsh 
at first, it was tempered with the glow of a large warm 
heart, which had force enough to heat his power&l intel- 
lect through and through. He advanced to the Intelli- 
gencer, and looked at him with a glance of such stem sin- 
cerity, that perhaps few secrets were beyond its scope. 

* I seek for truth,' said he. 

'It is precisely the most rare pursuit Uiat has ever 
come under my cc^izaace,' replied the Intelligencer, as 
he made the new inscription in his volume. ' Most men 
seek to impose some cunning falsehood upon themselves 
for truth. But I can lend no help to your researches. 
You must achieve the miracle for yourself. At some for- 
tunate moment, you may find truth at your side ; or, per- 
haps, she may be mistily discerned, far in advance ; or, 
possibly, behind you.' 

* Not behind me,' said the seeker, * for I have left no- 
thing on my track without a thorough investigation. She 
flits before me, passing now throt^ a naked solitude, 
and now mingling with the throng oT a popular assembly, 
and now writing with the pen of a French philosopher^ 



and now standing at the dltar of an old oathednd, in the 
guise of a Catholic priest, performing the hi^ mass. Ok 
weary searoh! But I must not falter; and surdy mj 
heart-deep quest of truth shall avail at last' He paused, 
and fixed his eyes upon the Intelligencer, with a depth of 
investigation that seemed to hold converse with the innsr 
nature of this being, wholly regardless of his exteraal de- 
velopment. ' And what are you P' said he. ' It will oot 
satisfy me to point to tliis fantastic show of an InteUigence 
Office, and this mockery of business. Tell me what is 
beneath it, and what your real agency in life, and yoar 
influence upon mankind?' 

< Yours is a mind,' answered the Man «f Intelligeoce, 
' before which the forms and fSuitasies that conceal the 
inner idea from the multitude vanish at once, and lesTe 
the naked reality beneath. Enow then the secret M; 
agency in worldly action — my connexion with the press, 
and tumult, and intermingling, and development of hu- 
man affairs — is merely delusive. The desire of mis's 
heart does for him whatever I seem to do, I am no 
minister of action, but the Hecording Spirit I' 

What further secrets were then spoken remains a mys- 
tery ; inasmuch as the roar of the city, the bustle of hu- 
man business, the outcry of the jostling masses, the rash 
and tumult of man's life, in its noisy and brief career, 
arose so high that it drowned the words of these two 
talkers. And whether they stood talking in the Mooo, 
or in Vanity Fair, or in a city of this actual world, is more 
than I can say. 

THE VENTRILOQUIST. 

A FEW years ago, towards the dusk of the evening, a 

stranger was leisurely pursuing bis way towards a little 

tavern, situated at the foot of a mountain, in one of the 

western states of America. A little in advance of hin, 

a n^gro returning f^om the plough was singing the &- 

vourite Ethiopian melody, 

* Gwina down to Bhiobone sUey, 
Long time ago I ' 

The stranger bailed him — ' Hallo ! uncle^ you anovhslir 

' Sah P' said the blacky, holding up his horses. 

<Is that the half-way house ahead yonder P' 

'No, sah, dat Massa Billy Lemond's hotel.' 

'Hotel! ehl Billy Lemondl' 

' Yes, sah, you know massa Billy P he used to lire it 
the mouf of Cedar Creek ; he don't move now though— 
he keeps a monsus nice house now, I tell you.' 

'Indeed!' 

' Yes, sah ; you stop dah dis ebening, I spec ; all spect- 
able gemplemen put up dere. You chaw backah, maus?' 

' Yes, Sambo ; her is some real cavendish for you.' 

' Tankee, massa — tankee, sah — Quash my name.' 

'Qussh, ehP' 

' Yes, sah, at your service. Oh !' grunted out the de- 
lighted African, ' dis is nice ; he better dan de Green 
Biber ; tankee, sah — tankee.' 

' Well, Quash, what kind of person is Mr. iJemaDdF' 

' Oh, he nice man-— monsus nice man ; empertain 

f»mplcunen in fust style, and I take care ov de hones, 
'bloogs to him, and though I say it, maasa Billy mighty 
debar man. He fianny, too, tell a heap o' stories, 'bout 
ghoses andspiritsy notwithstanding he 'friid on 'em keseU^ 
too, my opinion.' 

'Afraid of ghosts, ehP' said the traveler, musing. 
'Well, go ahead. Quash— as it is getting late, I wiU 
stop with Mr Lemond to-night.' 

' Yes, sah ; gee up hoe, dobbin I go along, lively T sod 
setting off at a bride trot, followed by the traveller, the 
musieal Quash again broke out in ' Gwine down shinbeo* 
alk^.' 

The burden of ' Lon^ time ago,' wat taken op h^ oi» 
appanntly in an adjoining corn-field, whkb oeesaoM^ 
Quash to prick up his ears with some surprise; he ooA- 
tinned, however, with 'Long time tifso,' and tht ssMa 
voice resounded again fnmi the field. 

' Who dat P ' said the astonished negro, suddeidy ched- 
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ing hit hone* and lookisg Aroiind on every side for the 
onae of his nrpriae. 

'Oh, nerer mind; drive thend, snowbftll; its tome of 
four miiter't ■pints, I suppose/ 

Qoish, in « rery thoogfatfiil mood, led the way to the 
tsTern without another word. Halting before the door 
the stra&lpsr was soon waited on by the obliging Mr 
Lemond) a bnstling talkative gentleman, who greeted his 
customer with — * Light, sir, light — here, John ! Qoash ! 
nersr mind yoar vmbrella, six^---here, Quash, take off that 
tniiik--WB]k in, air — ^John, take out tiiat chair box— come, 
sir-and cany his horse to the staUe — do yon prefer hiB^ 
to stand on a dirt floor, sirP' 

* If yon pieaae, fir. He is rather particolar abont his 
lodmis.' 

< Carry bbn to the lower stable, Quash, and attend to 
him well ; I always like to see a hone well tended ; and 
thn is a noble critter too,' continued the landlord^ dap* 
piw him on the back. 

'None of your familiarity,' said the horse, looking 
spiteAilly around at the astonished tavern-keeper. 
• * Silence, Bedeebiib,' said the traveller, caressing the 
animal ; and turning to the landord observed, ' you must 
excuse him, sir ; he is rather an aristocratic h<Hee— the 
eftet of education, sir.' 

* He's a witch sir.' 

* Wo hoa, Beetzebnb I loose those traces, Quash. What 
are you staring at P He'll not eat you.' 

'Come^ landlord,' sud Beelzebub, * I want my oats.' 
Qoash scattered — the landlord backed up into the porch 
— a&d the travelier was fkin to jump into his vehide, and 
drive round in search of the staUe himself. Having sne- 
eeeded to his satisSsMstion in di^sosing of his hone, he re** 
tornsd to the tavern. 

Anon, sapper came on. The eggs had apparently 
efaickens in them — the landlord, confused at such a mor- 
tifying eireamstance, promised the traveller amends from 
a cold pig, which as he inserted the carving-knife into it 
attered a ptereing squedc, which was responded to by a 
louder one fttnn the landlady. Down went the knife and 
fork, and the perspiration began to grow in large loads 
open the forehead of the host, as he looked carefully at 
tbe gnmter; his attention was taken, however, by a 
voice from without, calling out, < Hillo, house I landlord !' 

* Ay, eoming gentlemen — more travellere — do help 
yourself, sir,' 

' Coming, gentiemen ; here John, a light, bring a light 
to tbe door---4SaIIy, wait on the gentleman/-^and out the 
]a&dlotd boonced, followed by John with lights, but soon 
retaraed wf th looks of disappointment — ^he declared there 
was no living being without. The voices called again — 
sad the lan^rd, after going, returned the second time, 
declaring his beMef that the whole plantain was haunt- 
ed that night by evil spirits. 

That n^t, rumour sayeth, Mr Billy Lemond slept 
viUi a candle burning in his room till morning, and those 
who paifi there to this day, upon dose examination, dis- 
eofer the beds of horse-shoes peeping over the door case- 
SMBt, as a bulwark against witdies, hobgoblins, and other 
era spirits. 

PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

nUM'OBIB. 

Tkb ftimdation of religioaB sects on points, however im* 
portttit, not eoDstitutii^ the essence of Christianity, so 
iaeiitahly tends to elicit some of the pettiest vices of hu- 
man nabne, that he must be a great and a good man, who, 
in arigioatiiig a party^even escapes from these, and modi 
more so wiM tarns tiie circnrnstaaces into occasion for a 
fispl^y ef the oppodte wirtues. Separation requires Tin- 
ficatlDDy and to the point of difference attention is chiefly 
Czeded, In the coarse of the di^mte, auapidoui jeal- 
^^ fpBirji p ai riOB , flod toe efteo some grains of malice, 



are called into being; while, as the discussion becomes 
more intricate and perplexed by the growing subtiety and 
warmth of the antagonists, a sense on each side of unfair- 
ness in the other is engendered, and a habit of mistrust- 
ing mankind at lai^ge is induced on the character. .Chris- 
tianity itself meanwhile, during this affinay about its cir- 
cumstances, drops out of view, and the Christian graces, 
bne after another, are left to fide, if not to rot, and at 
last to disappear for ever. If the party originated be very 
small, uninfluential, and despised, the usual effects of se- 
paration are made worse by vanity, conceit, partisanship, 
and retaliation, which a feeling of unfriended obloquy 
calls into play. A sense of martyrdom mixes in the 
total result; and reversing the beautiful prophecy of 
Scripture^ instead of the 'wilderness ; and the solitary 
plaoe being g^ad for them, and the desert rejoicing and 
blossoming as the rose,' the garden of our Lord is thrown 
into a common, over which each foolish thought and ir- 
religious sentiment^ treads with impunity. 

Although every circumstance which usually contributes 
to create this morose and fanatical habit of mind coin- 
cided in the early public life of Dr M*Crie, the subject of 
the present notice, it is not possible to point to any of 
the shining men of his age whose inner spirit displays 
more of a cathdic and magnanimous state of feeling than 
his did, not only in his later life and labours, but even at 
the time when real and supposed injury united to sow in 
his forming character the seeds of bigotry and sectarian- 
ism. Originally sweet and noble in his disposition, be 
seems to have been so soon and so profoundly imbued 
with the finest and grandest influences of Christianity, 
that no impulse towards an exclusive and isolated class 
of sympathies which dther his intellectual tastes or his 
condition communicated, could sophisticate his heart, or 
rob it of its sensibility to beat in uniscm with a universal 
benevolence* Tbe oombinatioa of so much and so eminent 
irortii cannot be studied without profit, by extending our 
acquaintance with human nature, stimulating us to more 
charity and tolerance, and diS]^laying the riches of that 
sublime Fidth) whidi is only so much the more triumphant 

as the obstades whidi oppose it seem the less capable of 
being surmounted. 

The circumstances of Br M^CriCs early life, and the 
traits of character which he then displayed, would have 
given interest to the biography of any individual, however 
undistinguished he might afterwards have turned out to 
be. Bat, eeen in the light of iiis later history, they indicate 
how dosdy connected are the different stages of life, and 
how soon the man becomes foreshadowed in the child. 
One incident, indeed, throws an air of touching romance 
over his youth ; heard of with teara by ourselves when a 
boy, and searedy even now read of by us without strong 
emotion. When setting out from home to attend the 
University of Edinbuigh for the firat time, he was accom- 
panied part of the way by his mother, > woman of the 
most feminine disposition and most maternal affsction. 
B^aie returning, die took him aside into a field near the 
road of Coldiogham Moor, kneded down with her son 
behind a rock, and, in tiie spirit of holiest faith and love, 
devoted her child to the ministry, and commended him 
to the care of his covenant God. On a nature so genUe 
and manly as his, an occurrence of this sort must have 
made a deep and ineffiMeable impression ; the image of 
his mother as she knelt and consecrated him, must have 
been an ever-present companion — a monitor m the hour 
of temptation, a comforter in the season of trouble, and 
an encooager in tbe time of difliculty. The name of this 
admirable vromaa was Mary Hood; she was daughter 
tf a Mr Jehn Hood, a fiMrmer in the vicinity of Dunse. 
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Her hasband'8 name was Thomas M'Crie; he was a 
manufacturer and merchant; and the doctor was the 
eldest of seven children. The subject of our notice was 
born at Dunse, tiie county town of Berwickshire, in No- 
vember, 1772. He received the elements of a classical 
education from Mr Crookshanks, the parish schoolmaster 
at that time. On his own resources he had chiefly to rely 
for his education ; he accordingly taught successively two 
country schools in the neighbourhood of Dunse before he 
was fifteen years of age, and employed himself in a similar 
manner on several occasions afterwards. A robust self- 
dependence stands out with fine prominence in his early 
character, and gives promise of that force and inflexi- 
bility of purpose in the pursuit of great objects, which 
marked his later life, and which communicates so much 
healthful interest to bis historical and other works. But 
in him it was finely softened 'and shaded by an exquisite 
gentleness of nature, which, perhaps, is the source and 
nourisher of independence, and which distinguishes a 
noble dignity from a coarse and repulsive hardness. To 
a spirit of active inquiry, there appear also to have been 
united, even in his youth, a quick observation of incident 
and persons, a relisn for miscellaneous society, and a cer- 
tain skilfulness in availing himself for future use of ma- 
terials which others less sagacious would have suffered to 
pass without any notice. 

A youth so disciplined by necessity was soon had in 
requisition ; for, no sooner was his term of preparation for 
the ministry completed, than he was brought into stormy 
waters, in which his bark would probably have foundered, 
had not his skill served him to pilot in safety out of his 
embarrassments. On the 9th September, 1795, he re- 
ceived license from the As^iate Presbytery of Kelso ; 
and forthwith, so attractive were his pulpit services, he 
obtdned a unanimous call to become minister of the 
second Associate Congregation then assembling in Potter- 
row, but at a later period, after a division on public grounds, 
in Davie Street, Edinburgh. Owing to his desire that a 
reservation, without which he was not prepared to take 
the ordination vows, should be declared as publicly as the 
vows themselves, he was not ordained till the 26th of 
May, 1796, when he was set apart to the office of the holy 
ministry in the congregation of Potterrow. Of course, in 
a notice of this kind, we have nothing to do with the merits 
of the question on which his secession from ecclesiastical 
fellowship with the great }^y of his brethren was made 
to rest Whether of great or of little moment, and whether 
the doctor ranged on the right or on the wrong side of the 
question, it is not in this place that we must decide. It is of 
importance, however, to observe here, that the controversy 
in which he was thus early involved, gave opportunity of 
display to some of the most eminent qualities both of his 
intellectual and personal character, and furnished the occa- 
sion, by indirect hint, of the composition of the Life of John 
Knox, and remotely, of that series of historical works which 
at different times issued from his pen. On these accounts, 
we cannot look but with interest on circumstances which 
were overruled for purposes so important, whether we 
view the position of the doctor as a true or as a false one. 
The truth is, that a man of originality aud genius, when 
sound at heart, will make everything subserve to the evo- 
lution of his character and mental tendencies. He is not 
made by his circumstances : they only furnish the theatre 
in which he is destined to display those riches of mind 
and spirit which were given him for the glory of God and 
the benefit of the world. 

The publication of the * Life of John Knox,' in Novem- 
ber, 1811, formed an epoch in the history of Dr M'Crie, 
and the beginning of an era in that of the public mind on 
the subject of Knox and the Reformation. Indeed, to one 
uninformed on the state of public opinion at that time, 
and looking at it now in its new and altered condition, the 
fact that in 161 1, when the life was published, John Knox 
was associated in general esteem with every quality of 
a vulgar, illiberal, and violent sort, will scarcely appear 
very credible. The work came upon the public by sur- 
prise f nor is this on many accounts to be wondered at. 



Not only was the subject a novel and a striking one, bat I 
the views taken of the reformer and his laboort were on- I 
expected; the narrative* was bdd and picturesque, the I 
characters were dramatically disposed, and the spirit I 
which presided over the whole was so pure, elevated, and I 
impressive, that a new mode of writing history wss at I 
once seen to have taken place of the frigid and pompoos^ I 
or the sceptical and unsympathetic method, whidi had I 
hitherto signalised the histories of the period. The I 
manly graces of the style, in connexion with the obsoire I 
condition of the author, added also to the interest with I 

rhich the work was received. It was impossible that such I 
history should have long remained onnoticed ; but s I 
happy circumstance brought it at once into request, zsA I 
determined its reputation. The ' Edinbui^fa Eevieir,'in I 
an article known to have been written by the briUiaDt I 
editor, gave it a very flattering criticism ; extolled the I 
matter and the style, commended the spirit of the author, I 
and declared it the best piece of history which had reaped I 
the reviewer's hands since the commencement of his ca- 1 
reer. From such a quarter, a review so encomiastic I 
caused it to be the subject of general examination ; high I 
and low, rich and poor, made a point of buying or at least I 
of reading it ; and its fame passed out of the critic's hands I 
into those of the public, and soon afterwards travelled I 
into other countries. Since then its place has been eita- 1 
blished ; and even yet it has not been superseded, nor, per- 1 
haps, is soon likely to be. In connexion with the puUi- 1 
cation of Knox, we may mention that, chiefly through the I 
instrumentality of the spirited publisher, Mr Bladswood, I 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity was, in February, 1813, 1 
bestowed on the author by the Senatus of the University I 
of Edinburgh, and followed his name in the title-page <if I 
the second edition of his work. I 

Besides serving its proper and intended purpose, this I 
history incidentally illustrates the historian's own ciuarae- 1 
ter, in so various and characteristic a light, that we think I 
proper to avail ourselves of this occasion to introduce tht I 
greater part of that estimate which his mental and moral I 
qualities have led us to form of him. The very selection I 
of Knox and his friends as a subject, is significant and de- 1 
scriptive in relation to the historian. Of a brave and I 
lofty religious temperament, he at once felt that. in the I 
struggles of the reformers he found a congenial topic of I 
thought, and an opportunity for giving expression to the I 
chivalrous sentiments which, in so noble a nature, rose I 
naturally and as if by instinct. As a piece of history, too^ I 
and thereby as giving scope to powers of analysis and ge« j 
neralisation, of subtle insight into character and motives, I 
of rapid and passionate description, of occasional strokes! 
of satire and bursts of proud disdidn, it met with a re- 1 
spouse in the nature and tastes of the author. For he had I 
a wonderful capacity of grouping events and characters, I 
and of diffusing an appropriate light and shade over them. I 
Nor could he brook anything bordering on the paltry or] 
mean-spirited. He was himself in large measure a hero ; ] 
but his exceeding shyness and modesty obscured his great- 1 
ness of soul, when there was any possibility of Its attract- 1 
ing to himself admiration and applause. In vindicating I 
illustrious merit, however, he could find opportunity of at I 
once giving expression to his own magnanioaity, and of in- 1 
dulging all those delicate feelings of retiringness and self- 1 
depreciation which the position of a mere aj^ogist seemed I 
to afford him. I 

Nothing appears more remarkable in the character of I 
Dr M'Crie, than a certain admirable judgment in adjust- 1 
ing the claims of a case over which most other men would. I 
pause, hopeless of extricating themselves from the diffi-l 
culty, or from which they would run into paradox and ex- 1 
travaganpe, in order to conceal their incapacity. It may I 
be useful to analyse this power ; as, in him, it was a eom« I 
plex rather than a simple one. It was not purely intel-^ 
lectual, but was both durectly and indirectly modified bf[J 
the condition of his moral feelings. Exquisitely eooseien-i] 
tious, he spared no labour in order to collect adeonatej 
materials for a judgment ; with these, when obtntted,] 
he would make himself thoroughly acqoaintedy lost bei 
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ahcold either omil some important item in tke case, or 
misooostroe its meaning in Uie circumstances of vbich it 
was at the time called to serve as a part ; and as a result 
of these exercises, in union with {hat direct and sagacious 
flbnoe which he instinctively cast upon the opposiiu; sides, 
Se give an opinion, carious, in general, for its conrormitj 
fiffliilly to the intellect and to a subtle moral sentiment. 
Had Br M-'Grie been less wise or less good, the fact we 
have noticed would have been impossible. 

Over and* above, however, the influence of sincerity upon 
the character of his judgments, the quality itself of sin- 
eeri^ occupied a conspicuous place in his mind, and is de- 
serring of separate remark. The conscientiousness of the 
doctor did not stop at mere statements plainly false, or 
eren snch as, though formally and in some measure really 
true, were yet incorrect in their final impression. But, 
anticipating and deliberately setting aside the ordinary 
csoses of bias, he sought to reach a dispassionate relation 
to the truth, and, according to his view of it, to re-state 
it without any reservation or change — without any of that 
deloiive colouring of presentation, which as really falsi- 
fies a statement as if a plain falsehood were imposed as 
a veritable fact. Whatever partialities, therefore, Dr 
IfCrie may be supposed to have felt, the reader of his 
works has perfect confidence that their influence was 
either not present to him, or that it was present under 
sofh conditions that all causes of human error arising from 
such a source must cease before the existence of his share 
of them <ian be made the ground of distrust or hesitation. 

It is important to observe the ])eculiar form of the ima- 
gination of Dr M'Crie. It was, indeed, historical rather 
thin creative ; it was literal and not ideal ; it sought to 
make a picture of the actual, and its aim was reached if 
persons and circumstances, in any great past occasion, were 
restored to the present in such a manner as to make an 
impression true to the original one. In this respect, the 
doctor's imagination was the best possible for his purpose ; 
it stands pre-eminent, indeed, as an historical faculty, and 
is finely contrasted with that richer and more purely in- 
ventive power by which other historians have too often 
trenched on the walks of the poet and the novelist. The 
same consdentionsness which modified his judgments, 
set limits to his imagination, and unconsciously restrained 
its efiTorts within a matter-of-fact compass. A higher 
sort of it, however, does not appear to have belonged to 
him. On no occasion that we remember has he indulged 
in any strain that awakens poetical emotion. But it is 
scarcely possible to overrate that faculty which he really 
possessed, considered in its application to the purposes of 
hiitory. In the moral sublime, the doctor rose to his full 
dimensions ; every power he had, distended ; his judg- 
ments became intuitive; his moral balances instinct; bold 
and burning imagery rushed from his imagination and 
passions, and his success was complete. The distinction 
oetween the faculty he possessed and the poetical, ought 
to be insisted on, that historians may preserve the nice 
line of demarcation which separates the imaginative real 
from the imaginative ideal — the one the domain of legi- 
timate history, the other the sphere of poetry and ro- 
mance. 

The next great history of Dr M*Crie was the * Life of 
Andrew Melville,' published in 1810. It was followed, 
in 1827, by the ' History of the Progress and Suppression 
of the Beformation in lUly;' and in 1829, by the ' His- 
totr of the Progress and Suppression of the Beformation 
inSpain.' Besides these historical works, there were others 
leas professedly so, but which contain a great amount of 
liistorical lore and reflection. Of this sort, there is the 
* Befiew of the Tales of My Landlord, or Vindication of 
the Covenanters,' 1817, a work of striking rhetorical force, 
ndfidl of high moral sentiment; also, the * Life of Alex- 
ander Henderson,' published in the Christian Magazine, 
and Memoirs (^Yeitch and Brysson, &c.,with biographi- 
ttl iketcbet and notes. All these works are worthy of 
ita^ by those who are anxious to acquire a competent 
acQmtance with the periods of which they treat. 

Ifta mwichAr. Dr M*Crie is leas srenerallv known, al* 



though many of the most celebrated as well as more com- 
mon strangers who visited Edinburgh while he lived, re- 
sorted to his church in Davie Street, that they might 
for once listen with their ears to the man who as historian 
had already awakened in their Minds a religious enthusi- 
asm in behalf of forgotten men and principles, of which 
before contact with his genius they had been unconscious. 
He was as g^reat a preacher as he was a writer. In his 
discourses dere was an intermixture of picturesque nar- 
rative, exqubite pathos, sublime moral rhapsody, and 
solemn practical application. We venture to say that, 
during tne present century, and, perhaps, we might add 
the one before, the press has not sent forth a volume 
of sermons equal in so many of the hifrhcst qualities to 
the volume of the doctor's sermons, or a volume of lec- 
tures as beautiful as those on Esther; both, too, pub- 
lished posthumously, and without the superintending care 
of the author's own scrupulous eye. Indeed, we think that 
they are the best of his works, although others of them 
may display a rarer combination and more continuous ex- 
ertion of powers. 

It was in the circle of private lifei however — that touch- 
stone of pretension — that the beauty of this holy, great, 
and good man's character most conspicuously appeared. 
Oh, what excellence but the highest could elicit such an 
outbreak of passionate wailing from that child of genius 
and love, his son the late John M*Crie, as seems to have 
burst from him on the occasion of his father's death ! In 
reading the record of this efinsion, the spirit of the reader 
is overcome by the tumult of its own emotions : swayed 
now by pity, now by admiration ; at this moment echoing 
the lamentations of the son, at the next absorbed in vene- 
ration of the father. What a father, and what a son, has 
the world lost! Separated, alas, but too much by dis- 
tance in their lives, they were scarcely divided in death. 
The cloud which overshadowed the father, and in which 
he ascended heavenward to his inheritance, returned forth- 
with for the son, that where the one already was, the 
other tnight be also. 

Tes ; it was in the private circle that Dr M'Crie most 
fascinated his fellow-men. There, his wisdom and his 
sweetness enchained every one who came within the reach 
of his influence. His friends had no separate existence 
from him in their love ; at least such of his friends as, like 
himself, had the higher and nobler human sensibilities in 
large measure. We could present many proofs of this ; 
but the sanctity of domestic life forbids anything beyond 
a mere reference th their existence. The death of this 
illustrious man took place on the 5th of August, 1835, 
after a brief illness, preceded, however, by various pre- 
monitory symptoms of dissolution. His funeral, which 
was on the 12th day of the same month, was public ; for, 
indeed, his life was public, and at his decease all were 
plunged into grief as for a friend whom each familiarly 
knew and loved. 

HENRY PHILLIPS. 

4> A TALE or UOMB. 

If the sacredness of home, so to speak, be not preserved 
inviolate ; if the attractiveness of the domestic circle be 
not cultivated with assiduous affection ; if the cheerful 
and rational pleasures of our own fireside are by any 
means sacrificed to out-of-door excitement, then is the 
truest happiness of the family destroyed, the fairest pro- 
spects blighted, and social ruin may be looked upon in 
almost all' cases as the inevitable result. A clean, com- 
fortable, and happy home, with an affectionate and at- 
tentive partner, is the garden of earthly happiness, in 
which bloom the fairest perennial flowers of the soul. 
The social reformers of our day wisely look upon home — 
home as it should be — as one of the greatest agents in 
the prevention of a gigantic evil, and the best element in 
restoring the lapsed and erring to sobriety and virtue. 
Piety and morality are best cultivated at the fireside: 
there the purest and finest feelings of our nature are de- 
veloped, and the infant mind it instmcted in the fear of 
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God, thus laying the only groondwork for the practice oft 
every virtue. Beyond the precincts of the domestic 
hearth, purity and peace of mind may be lost but CAn 
never be acquired or improved. Above all things, it Is 
necessary that the young married couple should look upon 
their home as the happiest place on earth, that in it 
centres all mere earthly attractions, and that when once 
the beauty of the fireside has departed love lingers not 
behind. How essential is it then that both parties should 
sacrifice every vain and inferior gratification to the sanctity 
of the household — the bottom of the ladder which leads 
to heaven. 

In one of the large manufacturing towns of England, 
Henr^ Phillips, some time after having served an ap- 
prenticeship with diligence and fidelity as a clerk to & 
respectable merchant, commenced business on his own 
account, though young, he entered upon the active and 
responsible duties of his profession with every prospect of 
success; respected by all who knew him for his strict 

Erobity and business habits, for his talent and industry, 
e was looked upon as an enterprising young man, who, 
if spared, would realise an honourable competency in his 
native city. Being left an orphan at an earlj age, he had 
little more to start him in life than unblemished reputa- 
tion. Devoting himself during business hours alone to 
his duty, he spent the evenings in the cultivation of his 
mind by the perusal and study of the best authors. Busi- 
ness throve apace, and Henry Phillips was contented and 
happy. 

About two years after the commencement of onr story, 
the young mei-chant was introduced to the company of a 
young lady, of respectable parentage, residing in the same 
town. Beautiful, cheerful, and accomplished, Henry was 
soon over head and ears fin love with her. Nor was his 
afifection misplaced ; attracted by hisgood sense and manly 
character, his love was returned by Ellen Merton with an 
ardour only inferior to his own. Though the parents of 
the young lady were in comfortable circumstances, yet 
they could not be considered wealthy ,* and being looked 
upon as a prosperous man, Henry became the successful 
suitor for her hand. Within twelve months of their in- 
troduction, the lovers were husband and wife. For nearly 
a year after his marriage, Henry enjoyed as much happi- 
ness as can possibly fall to the lot of humanity. When- 
ever the labours of the day ceased, he returned to the 
company and conversation of his young wife. He had no 
pleasures beyond the circle of his (lome. Ellen was a 
kind and affectionate wife, and the only struggle between 
the two soemed to be who would do most to render the 
other happy. 

About a year and a half of their married life passed 
away. During this period, like other young people in the 
same circumstances, they had received many visiters. 
'Henry rarely returned those visits, as he always felt more 
hafirpy in perusing a favourite author at his own fireside. 
These feelings were shared in to some extent by his wife, 
but after a time she came to long for amusement abroad in 
other society than that of her husband. In retjj^ming home 
from his place of business for the evening, Henry began to 
notice the occasional absence of his wife. Occupied by read- 
ing or in meditation, he at first paid little or no attention to 
the circumstance ; but when its frequency increased, and 
till later hours of the night, he considered it his duty to 
remonstrate with her on spending the evenings abroad 
when more rational pleasure could be enjoyed in her own 
house in the company of her husband. One day, after 
dinner, Henry, in a playful manner, hinted to his wife 
that he most look out for some charm with which to win 
back a young lady who deserted h^m every night because 
he was gettiztg old and dull, for livelier and more attrac- 
tive company. Ellen retorted with the greatest good- 
humour, rallied her husband upon his .household virtue, 
and told him he would injure nis health and soon sure 
enough become old and stupid, if he did not go out oftener 
mid spend a cheerful evening with some of the respectable 
fttUUes which she was in the habit of visiting ; neverthe- 
less she laughingly confessed her error, a^ectionatcly 



kissed htfr fond husband, and promised to be a good litfle 
lady in* future. For some time after this Ellen gate Wr 
evenings to the society of her husband ; but this ttteotifn 
gradnilly wore off, and under pretence that eheerfti) eoni* 
pany was necessary to her health, her society was seMos 
enjoyed by him who had the best claim and ability ts 
render her happy. 

One afternoon, having been detained later than usud, 
Henry brought home to dinner a fViend with whom be 
had been transacting business. Ellen not expeetiag the re- 
turn of her husband till the ordinary hour of dosing, hid 
dressed herself and gone out. On reaching his bomd, 
Henry discovered that he had no proper means of oiter- 
taining his friend, and made a thousand apologies fcrtbi 
absence of his wife and his own want of foresight The 
gentleman, who had seen much of the world, pnfyubA Id 
treat the matter as of no consequence^ and proposed tbst 
they should dine at a certain tavern, where they migbt 
enjoy the conversation of a few friends. Heniy, gaUed 
and indignant at what he considered the incnrahle care- 
lessness and want of afiR^^tioQ of his wife, readily consulted. 
Ellen Phillips was sitting crying, in an agony of sospeim^ 
when her husband came home, with flushed face and heavy 
eyes, at two o'clock in the morning. The spell was mm 
broken. Home gradually lost more and more of its ckanDi 
In a comparatively short time, it mattered little to flamy 
whether his wife was at home or abroad ; he had, &tslly 
for domestic happiness, discovered a aet of JoUf earn- 
panions elsewhere. His evenings were now fVequentlf 
spent in society of a questionable character. The excite- 
ment and false hilarity of the tavern had weaned Um 
from the staid but purer and better enjoyments of hii 
own hearth. Late hours naturally led to listleasness, re-, 
laxed exertions, and consequent inability to proseeote 
bnsiness with the vigour required in an energette 9ge, 
when trade and commerce are pushed to ihSr ntmost 
limits. 

Ellen had not observed this change in the character of 
her husband without dismay. Remonstrances fireqoratlj 
led to recrimination and strife. Henry, acarcely swan 
of the brink on which he stood, still knew that his eon- 
duct was not in every respect what he himself could de- 
sire, yet he thought there was little danger to be appre- 
hended from his present course ; but if so, it would be 
no difilcult matter to withdraw entirely fh>ra the fissdat- 
tion of the company in which he was involved. Thoi it 
is that a man, once departed ftom the paths of poritT, 
does not see the gulf hid with flowers to which he b 
rapidly hastening. Man trusts more to himself than to 
a higher power, and perishes in his pride. EUen eould 
now perceive that a priceless jewel was lost to her ftr 
ever. Whispers were going abroad, set afloat by those 
whom he had thrust aside in the race of life by his eneigr 
and talent, to the injury of the character of her hosbaira. 
Scandal, with her hundred poisoned tongues, romoared 
that he was seldom home at night, that he was di»i- 
pated and inattentive to his business, and, worse than sD, 
that he had become a confirmed gambler. These reports 
the unhappy wife knew to be too true, and many sod 
bitter were the tears she shed and the reproaches ske 
lavished upon her husband and herself. 

Four years after his marriage, money, credit, and dia- 
racter exhausted, the once sober and respected mercfasot 
was a ruined man and a drunkard. The home that was 
once the abode of happiness and peace, and promised to 
be so till God in his providence took his children to him- 
self, was now the scene of discord and misery. Heuy, 
who had become morose and reckless, blamed bis w&b is 
the author of their wretchedness, and sought to drovn 
the remembrance of former joys and prosperity in deeper 
excesses than had at first induced his ruin. At M, 
Ellen, not altogether free from remorse, took r e lVi^ wt ti i 
her two children in her father's house, and the mbtfpf 
husband was left to pursue his career of dissipadoft «d 
shame. About six months after their separation, Bevy 
suddenly disappeared. The still loving wife set frnMs 
afoot as to his fate, and it was at length dlicoferei that 
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le bad enlisted as a common soldier in a reg:imeni of foot 
[fn the ere of embarkation for India. 

Tears passed away, and tidings ocoasionallj reaebed 
16 tnxioiis wife that her husband was engaged in one of 
le sanguinary wars which haye so often raged in that re- 

luid. At last news came to this country of a crown- 
9g and unexpected victory, and with it the painful yet 
itifying intelligence that Henry Phillips had received 
mortal wound in storming the desperately defended in- 
mchments of the enemy, and that promotion, so tardily 
id sparely distributed in the bravest army of the world, 
ime to reward the chivalrous valour displayed in that 
id previous engagements; but before the fact could 

him who, like thousands of others, had fought with 
le courage of his nation without hope of recompense, his 
}irit had fled for ever. 

Painful as the above simple story may be considered, 

ii thousands from their own experienoe can tell a similar 

le. How few there are who have not known dear friends, 

laps, who have entered life with buoyant spirits and 

rilliant expectations, and yet in a few short years have 

them ruined in health, reputation, and the goods of 

world ! It is a true though melancholy illustration 

the effects which flow in so many instances from the 

ration, by vanity, carelessness, or passion, of the 
:tity and loveliness of the domestic abode. 

INDIAN CORN MEAL. 

\!s, Elihu BcBoiTT, popularly known as the learned Ame- 
blacksmith, and tne able advocate of peace, tempe- 
ice, and xmiversal brotherhood, has recently, as most of 
readers will be aware, arrived in Manchester, from 
America. Notwithstanding the many important objects 
rhich have engaged the attention of this philanthropic and 
ily wonderful individual, he has not been inattentive to 
which many regard as unworthy of their notice, 
proof of this, we give insertion to the following commtt- 
tication, which we h^ve reodved fhim Mr Burritt, wherein 
le says — * A few months previous to my leaving America, 
' applied, through the columns of my paper, to ladies 
* mt the Union for receipts for makinjg different 
[irticles of food of Indian com meal, witli the view of pre- 
them to the people of this country, on my arrival 
lere. This application met a ready response ; and expo- 
Kenced housewives, fi:t)m every part of Uie United States, 
it me receipts, not extracted f^om books, but penned by 
their own hands, from their own personal experience in 
conTertiiig com meal, not only into food for the common 
people, but into luxuries that would tempt the most fasti- 
dioDs palate. I would now respectfWlv solicit, through 
f oar colunms, a medium of commtmication to your fbmale 
readers for this culinary offering from their American 
asters. They present these receipts with no other motive 
than that of contributing to the comfort of a great many 
&miKes in this oountry, by instructing them in the art of 
making an almost infinite variety of nutritious and deli- 
cate articles of food of the cheapest and most prolific 
species of grain that any part of the earth can produce I* 
The following are the receipts sent us by Mr Bmrritt : — 



t, 9f J»kimjf Cmkt.-'Iiiio on* quut of in«*l, atir osm ptnt of boQ. 
la««»tcr,wlttiMU| tpimd it oo ft bswd an imh thMi, aad tak* It btftn* th* 
&*, «r 0tiwnriM OQ an inm over tb« Are. 

C«lcf.— Tak« one plot of ervMn, half a pint of meal, two «nB, 
t of wheat floar,balf a toaapoonSilof earbonate of aoda,aad alt to 
wHtbeiMte. Bate ta a hot orcn. 

Jm g a r i flMrf Johmmy CoJfcf.— Take one quart of milk, three ccgt, one taaepoonfbl 
^ CMkeaate of eoda* ooe teacup of wheat flower, and In^laa meal nffdeDt to 
MlialiattToftheeooaiatoncyof pancakee. Bake qoick, la paaa p terlo u aly hut- 
t eat It wanB with batter or milk. 

) Pammd CaJlr«.--Xlgbt egge ; the weight of Uie eggs ta eacar; the weight of 
I la meal ; half a poond ia meal, half a pooad of hotter, aad oaa^ige 



Oa kt^ - -O m t plat of aoar lallk, oae leaapooofUI of oarbooate of toda, one 
f mitu, one tableipeonftil of hotter, one efs» ealt, aad etiff enough 



' <kka$^V9. L Prepare a thick batter by watting atfted meal witk eold 
lOMiCbt^tttaito that which lebaUiaff. Salt, and when It le hike. 
l| when rtoa. bake la thtaeahea orertha flra.— Ko.1. Takeeome 
t Hi aaUlfy with oarboaate «r aoda, add ealt aad meal to make a thick 
o«kaehei»t«w— Vo.S. Stir a qaart of bailtag water Into the i 
ti|r«r«H0], add a little «It and two egp well beaten; cook as before. 



Oingtr CoAe.— Oae quart of eonr milk with eai1>onate of eoda, one quart of meal, 
one pint of floar, one (^ of molamea ; add aalt and sia«er to jovr taate. 

A Corn Mtat Cak»,—Tot one pint of meal take one teaoap of eweet mtHc, ena 
enp of aour cream, half a cap of motoaeee or treacle, ooe egf weD beaten, one tea- 
q^eoalhl oarboaate of eoda, half a epoennil of aalt; dnnamon, autmef, or other 
9laaa may ha oaed to aolt the taata. 

Oira IM f w iiT— To one quart of maal poor boiling water tOI Uiaroughljrwtt; add 
two tak l ea p oon ftj of floar; a teaapoonftil of aalt; mix it wcU; qnoad itooooth 
ia a epldar or pan ; flrtt heat and oil the pan well, tilien act it on the eoala till yon 
eaa ran a kaUb uader aad turn It round, thea wt it up hefcce the Are to loaet. 

Jfet Coh*.— Three tahlaapeonAil ofsuiar; thrMof emunt thxee^ge; one tea* 
oop of battermilk. Stir la the meal tlU It k a littU thloker than battar, aad aalt 
aad apke to jroor lOdng. 

Com Jfi^fw.— Take oaa qoart of liatteieank, three or four egp well bMten, a 
amaU qnaatttj of floor; mix them together, aad make it quite thiok with oora 
meal ; add a tableapoonftU of melted butter, aad aalt to aalt the taste; butter the 
pan in which it ia baked. 

Com mnd Fkmr Btm^.— Prepare a thin batter by wetting alftad meal in cold 
water, and thea atlrrlng it into that whkA, ia boiling; aalt, and when H is Ink*, 
warm, add yoast, aad aa much flour aa there is oonunoa meal; bake in d«^ dikboa 
In aa OToa whea rieen. 

Yankt* Btontn Braad.— To two quarta of com meal, poor one quart of boiling 
water ; atir yeast Into two quarts of tyo meal, and knead together with two quarts 
oflttkawarm water. Add, if yon tdtooae, one flUl ofroalaaaai or treaele. 

0mm Brmid.-JS9 one quart of aifted meal, add one teacup of crmm, three cgga, 
one teaspoonfol of carbonate of eoda diasolred in water, buttermilk to make it qulta 
soft ; atir it well, and bake it in a bake-kctlle or oren. 

Brown Brtad fil«ctiff.— Two quurts of Indian meal ; one pint and a half of rya 
naal ; one teaenp of floor, two apoonfol of yeast, and a tablaapoonfol of molaaana 
Add a Uttle carbonate of soda to the yeast, and let it rise orer night. 

Bmtt^ Pudditig.—rxit in three pints of water and a tablespoonftil of aalt, and 
when it begins to boil, stir in meal until it Is thick enough for the table. Add, If 
yon choose, eonr apple chopped. Oook twenty or thirty minutes. Eaten with milk, 
butter, or traade. 

FtUd Htljf Paddlag.— €atoeld pudding Into Knooth alioas, and fry brown la a 
Uttle butter or poric ikt. 

Hatty Pudding Brood.— Trepun hasty podding aa before ; when lokewaim add 
yeast, and after rising, bake in a deep dish In a hot oven. 

Com MoMt Puddlmg.—«eoXd four qtttrta of milk, stir Into It one quart of aUtod 
m aal,OBe<opof m o l aaaea,atab le yoon!klofaalt,aUtUeq>ioeofaByldodyoulike; 
bake It three or four hoore In a pretty hot oren. 

Bakod Pudding.— To two quarts of rallk add one quart of meal, a little salt, and 
a cup of sugar. Prepare by heating the milk orer the fire, stirring It ooeasionally 
to prarent its burning ; irtisn U seansly boils, remore it, pot In the salt aad sugar, 
aad aoattar In the ntaal, stirrlag rapidly to praveat ita eoUeetIng into lumps ; put 
la the autnaeg, and turn Into a deep pan. Bake inunedlatcly or otherwise, as nugr 
be oonvenlent, in a hot oren, three hours. When It has baked an hour or taon, 
pour orer the pudding one gill or one half pint of milk ; this will soften the erost, 
aad form a deUdous whey. 

BoUad Pmddlngi—Jrtto two quarts of meal stir thrte plats of boiling water, some 
aalt, and a giil of molaaaaa or treacle ; apice or not as you choose. Tie up in a strong 
doth or ptulding-lxrfler, pot In boiling water, and cook orer a steady fire for three 
hours. 

Smforior BoUod Puddtmg.—To one quart of Indian naal, add thna plata of hot 
mlOc, half a pint of mdasass or tr ea cl e, a deaaert spoonfhl of salt, an ounce or oMra 
of beef saet shrsd flae. Stir the materials well together, tie them in a cloth, allow. 
lag room for the podding to swell one-eighth larger, and boil it six or eight hours. 
The longer it bolls the better. It may be made without suet. 

Indian Dnmpting*. —Inio one quart of meal, stir one pint of honing water with 
salt. Wet the hands in ooM water, and naake them lato smooth balls, two or thtae 
taehos In diameter. Immerse la bolUng water, and oook orer a steady lire twenty 
or thlr^ minutes. If you choose, put a tetr Iwnies, a poach, or part of an apple, 
in the centre of each dumpling. 

Suporior Dtinipting.-~-To one plat of sour milk with rarbonato of soda, add ono 
qaaft of nx^al and a large q>oonftil of flour; roll out with flour and put in apple, 
and cook as Iwfore. 

Oretu Corn Pvdilng.—Tak» eighteen ears of green com ; spilt the kernels length- 
wise of the ear with a sharp knife, then with a case Jcnifo scrape the oom ftom the 
oeb, leaving the hulls on the cob ; mix It with three or four quarts of rich sweet 
milk } add four eggs well beaten ; two tablespoonAil of st^pr; aalt to the tasto; 
bake it three houis. To be eaten hot, with buttrr. 

tf emoM^.— This article is considered a great dellracy thronghont the Senthsm 
States, and Is seen on almost every breakfost table. It Is prepared thusi The oom 
moat be greond not quite into meaL Lei the brokaa grains be about the else of a 
pln^ head. Then sift the floar fkom it through a flne hair sie^e. Next shake the 
grains ia the aieve, so as to make the hulls or bran rise to the top, when it can be 
removod by the hand. Th« grains must then be washed in seventl waters,and the 
light arUdea, which rise to the surtM», poured off with tha water throogfa the fln. 
gars, so as to prevent the caeapa of the grains. Have a pot or boUer ready on the 
flra with water in it; add tha grains at the rate of one pint to two pints of the 
water. BoU it brieUy about twenty miuutcs, taking off the scum aad oeeasionally 
stirring It. When the homooy has titoroughly soaked up the water, take tha bdlcr 
off the Are, cover It, and plaee It near, or at a lee* heated part of, the flra, and allow 
It to aoak there ahoat ten miantto. It may be eatea with milk, batter, tnaole, or 
angar. Tha floor or meal sifted out caa be used to make bread or cakes. 

Btiek-WhtMt CaJIrM.— This cheap article of food Is considered a luxury throu^ont 
most of the American Statea, from the first of October to the first of Apdl. During 
this period it Is fbond almool ei ai| w h e i e at beeakfoat, oa the most flrogal and the 
moat aumptaoas tables. WTwn eaten warm, with butter, aagar, m o la aa e e or treaole. 
It potsnie a flavear that caaaot bo equalled by aay other girdlecake iritttercr. 
The boflkwhwt flour, put up in email casks in Philadelphia, is the best that can be 
proeored In America. The following Is the reodpt : — 

Mix the floor wHhooU water; pnthiaeupof yaastandalttdaaaKi MtMtea 
warm plaeo ever al^tt. Xf It ahooM he aoor la the mormlag, put la a Uttto aayto- 
aala of apdai fry then tha asmaaaaagr girdle aakaa. Leave eooogh of tht hallpr 
to leaven tha next maes. To be oaten with hatter, mdaases, or sngar. 
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SYMPATHY. 

Let no man despise the unfortunate, poor, and wretched. 
Earth has its ills to which all are heir, and no man can 
tell how soon he may be put in possession of the common 
legacy. Rather let us sympathise with than despise the 
unfortunate of our race. Sustiuning such relations ai^d 
cherishing such sentiments gives an earnest of humility, 
benevolence, and charity, which are at once ennobling to 
human character. What man who has a brave and true 
heart, cannot shed for human ills the sympathising tear ? 

crrLTiYAHON of thb soil. 
It may, imder extreme uncertainty of tenure, be expe- 
dient to consider the soil as the mere vehicle of nourish- 
ment to plants ; but that, in our opinion, only shows how 
tenantcy at will tends to bad farming. The soil is not a 
mere vehicle for the food of plants ; to a great extent it is 
the food itself, and the more it is made so, the better the 
cultivation which is indicated. Farmers should possess a 
dormant capital, so to speak, invested in their land. Plants 
should not live, as it were, from hand to mouth ; to make 
them do so involves a great risk of failure. If you have 
security of tenure you should be a cultivator not of wheat, 
not of oats or barley, beans or pease, not of potatoes or 
carrots, turnips or mangold wurzel, &c., but of the soil. 
Do not let your crops depend on the specific manuring of the 
current year ; they should ratiier be dependent on the fer- 
tility of the soil. And that, though attainable, for the sake 
of establishing a curious and us^l theory, by the applica- 
tion of definite quantities of particular compounds, is rather 
to be sought for by means of thorough cultivation and the 
consumption on the land of the crops raised from it. Do you 
want to grow a good crop of wheat? The way to do it, if 
your climate be no hindnmce, is to make your soil fit for 
growing anything. Drain and cultivate it tiboroughly, and 
thus bring atmospheric influences to bear upon it Apply 
guano, or night-soil, or bone-dust, or sulphuric acid and 
bones, and force a crop of turnips ; consume them on the 
land, and .you will thus confer fertility on the soil; and 
this will exhibit itself whatever be the crop you may choose 
to take next. It may look like extravagance to recommend 
such a treatment as shall lay up in the land stores of food 
for plants sufficient for many years; but in the present 
state of agriculture as an art, we may depend upon it that 
this is true economy. It tends to improve the texture of 
the soil, as well as its richness, and till we can leave this 
wholly to the agency of machines, and till we are able per- 
fectly to carry out a true theory of agriculture, we must 
be content to act according to a plan proved profitable, 
however exceptionable it may be in the eyes of scientific 
meii,'-»-Agncultural Gazette. 

THE EMFEROB AND THB OUTLAW. 

I got out and strained my eyes to discover in the fiice 
of a beetling precipice, a hollow cave, in which a crucifix 
is now pla(^ ; this I imagined to be quite small, as the 
immense height of the rock deceives the eye, but, in fiict, 
it is no less thaft eighteen feet high. Here it was l^t the 
great Emperor, who was certainly as heedless and wild as 
he WQfi daring and brave, once hung suspended by the 
heels over the tremendous precipice below, having, when 
in pursuit of a chamois, missed his footing and stumbled 
to this terrific spot. He was seen from beneatii in this 
perilous position, but there was no means of helping him, 
and his friends could only recommend his soul to mercy, 
conceiving his body devoted to d^truction. Maximilian 
continued to hold on with the desperate strength of des- 
pair, but his powers were just on fiie point of fSling when 
a h^illoo near him restored his courage, and in another 
moment a friendly grasp dragged him over the rugged 
rooks to level ground. He owned his delivery to the pre- 
sence of mind of a hunter named Zips, a native of Zirl, 
whose character was more remarkable for intrepidity than 
probity, and who had been, in &ct, compelled to choose 
a mountain home rather than pine in captive Hhral,' for 
he was a fearless poacher and a chaser of the king's deer. 
IVfftxi m i l ia n , however, was not too portiofilar in his inqoirieB 
00 to the former conduct of his preserver, and, it is said. 



was profuse in his rewards to the bold outlaw, on whom 
he bestowed the titie of Count Hollauer von HoheitfclseiL 
It was a happy day for Zips of Zirl, when he found an em- 
peror dangling over a precipice seven hundred and fifty 
feet perpendicular, above the foaming linn, and a joyfbl 
sound to the magnificent Maximilian when he heazd (fao 
holloa, and felt the grip of the hunter of the Miartnisiraod. 
— Mm Costello's Tour to and from Fame, 



THE MELODY OF FL0WEB8. 

Br WILLIAM M'COMB. 

There is a melody in flowers 
That soothes the mind to rest, 

Soft as the fall of dewy showers 
Upon the skylark's nest^ 

When gentle breezes float along, 

All fragrant with their summer song. ^ 

The garden rears the blodiing rose, 

The lily's snowy crest. 
And robes of parple velvet throws 

Upon the pansy's breast. 
Bnd, flower, and blossom, shrab, and tree. 
The bounteous garden gives to me. 

Flowers 6f the wild have tonefbl hoars : 

The primrose has its lay ; 
The violet sings 'mid April showers 

Her simple roondelay ; 
Mayflower and daisy lift their voice. 
And with the battercap rejoice. 

And winter flowers have melody : 

Beneath the leafless thorn. 
They send to heaven their plaintive ciy 

On many a snowy mom ; 
And oft when threat'ning clouds o'ercast. 
They soothe with song the angry blast. 

Insects have mosic— hark! the bpe 

Sounding his tiny bom, 
Waking the butterfly to see * '" . 

The sparkling gems of mom. 
That he her lovdy form may view 
Mirror'd in peariy drops of dew. 

There's music in the summer rose ;, 
' There's music in the trees — 
Mnsio in every flower that blows, 

Music in every breeze ; '' 
The garden is a living lyre. 
And every flower a tunefhl wire ! 



THE GOOD OLD TIME. 

BT THOMAS LINDSAT. 

The good old time, the happy old time ; 
You surely all have heard about the comfortable time ; 
For the old, and the young, and the middle aged ofaime 
Like bells, when they speak about the good old time ! 

For til en no chimneys did exist all to let ont the smoke, ' 
Which thus was forced delicionsly a coughing to provoke ; 
The houses then were finish'd off without the aid of lime : 
Oh, these modem days are nothing to the good old time T 

No stockings then did incommode the nether man at all ; 
No shoes to cram the feet into ; no hat the head to gall ; 
The windows had not any glass, whatever was the oume : 
Oh, we think with admiration of the good old time ! 

And when some money you'd amass'd with many a heavy sii^, 
'Twas 60 enchanting then to think, that there was nought to buy ; 
For the race of men most surely then was only at its prime .- 
Oh, the enviable pleasures of the good old time 1 

Beads were not then expressly made to dislocate the booes, 
Nor had M'Adam then arisen to roughen them with stones ; 
No railway-coaches rattled on, but reason, or but rhyme: 
And we'll never cease to mourn for the good old time ! 

Then, if yon chose to travel on to Endand, or to France, 
Your adventures might have fumish'd out a volume of romaDO^, 
'Tween overturns and robberies — that was the age of oiime : 
Oh, we'll never cease to sigh for the good old time 1 

But if by sea you chose to go, much rather than by land — 

No tossing on old ocean's back, impossible to stand — 

But, creeping snail-like near the shore, you flonoder'd in the slime: 

We may weep, but weep in vain, for the good old time I 
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POUNCEES. 
Turn ii a grMter sfSnity betreen men and the lover 
snimilj Uun bmnui nature in Ha inajegt; and pride ia will- 
mg to klloir. Of ODorse ve do not talk of a likenees in tte 
phjsoU oonfon&ationr for the JDductiTO pbiiosopTien have 
loogigosetUadthatqiiea^on. The j have proven organiwd 
toDp la be a long and Idndred chun, beginning with the 
ucpUtu, and riaingb; gentle gntdationE to the ^i9iut AoDio. 
!t ia in the propenuUea and other mental charactei^stics 
tint ire diicorer the analogj. We are not propounding 
u; ner idea, nor do we It^e credit fbr anjth^g meta- 
pbjticallj original about to be thrown on the subject; but 
that tie eabject ia capable of copious illustration we hope 
to mnnnce onr readers. Fhiloaopbical enimciationB are 
often (bniHi to be pi^alar truisms modified and dresaed 
up ia liBtntse varbi^ or flowery rhetoric ; and philoao- 
ybat, fbr all the bme thej eomeUmes acquire, are oflener 
dependent upon the vox pojnili than the popnlace wonid 
beliert Saragea are perftctly aware of Mndred qimlitiei 
uiating in men uid animals ; their nomeoclalure and lan- 
Fuajpanprocreantwiththisbct. The bold and danntleaa 
lie the (agios and panthers of their tribes ; tjie strong and 
iwUesB ire the bubloee and boars ; the ligbt and a^e 
tre tte elks and deer; and the wise and subtle are the 
wrpents and foiee. The poets, who are tbe most phi]i>- 
xjiiial eipMKDts {^ nature after all, hare not orerlooked 
Out ualo^, and term* of endearment and images of af- 
SrUmi and beauty haie spmng like mnshrooDU fVom this 
(ooiiiig gaarce. Bums's Jean was a ' bird that with music 
dunned the air;' Lncy was lite a ' lamniie that had tint 
iBmither;' and &wns, and swans, and lions, and grimal- 
bu, nth hosts of otliera of tfae onutholo^cal and bestial 
*niii. hsTe been preiaed into the serrioe of metaphor, 
and illusb^tlon. 

I B human creatnre of prey ; an ani- 
lOE to the geimsfiUa. He does not 
UT'iUnatore midar rostraint for metapboiB' and alln- 
■oni, aa Edmund Biirke did, but be lays all nature under 
iSftfiint ibr something more eualy appropriable and tan- 
gle. His first idea is of himself, and his last is of some- 
ttrag that wonld suit him. His whole five senwe are ao- 
(ir^ acule, and stroi^ and be tabes care to minister to 
tlioa gratis as much as is eommeDBnrate with his power. 
B poblio or priTate tbe pouncer ia wide awak^ declining 
(90 in lU its cases, and Inliuidng nuum and twtra on his 
b|n ends. He partakes of the airioeBS of the cat tribe 
H nil as of its propensities-, he is a rollicking easy, &■ 
>ibi CiUow, who bas the talent of winning an acqnunt- 
■iMndof keeping bim as long as he can subndise. Be- 
"mA, tftatt, uspersonable people want tiie prerequidtes 



fbr poundng. A baak who can laagh off an impertinence 
and can perpetrate an open abstraction without apology, 
was formed by nature to shine in this sphere, for people 
say, ' It is hia way, yon know." The pouncer begins hie 
operations early in life. He is a human tjger, who cturiea 
high piindplea of indiTiduality into the republio of boy- 
hood; balls, marbl^ and other aeceesories to amusement 
have strong charms tbr him, so strong Ihat they supersede 
bU correct notions of property. He will make a dead set 
at another's goods, and pouncing on them with eager bends 
and eyes, will bound away with perhaps a dozen juvenile 
pursuers at his back, while the welkin rings with lond 
haloos and threate. It must not be imagined that the 
pouncer ever becomes amenable to the law ; if be were 
sobjeoled tn judicial correction for bis little miatakca and 
forgetfulneases, hia connouon with tbe pouncing gamt 
would cease, and he would have passed tbe rubicoD of 
tolerable dishonesty and become of the fdon species. But 
be makes free with what docs not belong to him in such 
an indifferent yet positiTe mauner that mankind bear with 
him , and a lai^ portjon of the human family eren cu' 
courage the pouncer by landing the ease with which he 
suits himself to ereiytliing, orrather makes ererytliiiig suit 

The gastronomic pouncer possesses the twofold quality 
of epicure and gourmand. At table he eats as if he hiid 
taken a bet to be done against time ; and it is amndng io 
obserre how abstractodly he darts on the most choice 
dishes, despite of tbe wondering hostess and annoyed host 
In the garden he plucks the finest fruits, and reckons that 
be sufficiently rocompeoses hia friend for tbe loss of golden 
pippuis and jargoneUes by eulo^aiug their flavour. He 
contrives always to be at tbe cutting up of a prime Stilton 
or Westphalia ham. Ha stalks intu tradesmen's shops 
with a free and easy gait, as if he intended Ui buy all their 
stock at on enormous profit, merely to enable them to 
retire from bu^ess; and he tastes tiinr grapes, and rai- 
sins, and prunes, with the sir of one who has an inJhllible 
palate. He discourses upon a f^ generalities, pruses the 
quality of the merchant's articles of commerce, assures 
him that he shall receive his custom ia future, that he will 
recommend his goods to bis fHends, and, saluted with 
smiles and bows, the pouncer touches his hat to walk off 
and pounce upon some other victim. 

There is another species of pouncer, which may be termed 
the literarian. He is a loierof books — not your old musty 
volumes with tbe dust of ages defiling their leaves and the 
spider webs olinging to their massive boards. His taate is 
behionable, and aciimsoucase highly ^It, or on elegantly 
illuminated cover, has greater attraction for him than the 
Bjbilline Tohimes could have bad though canonised with 
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the duBt of twenty oentariee. Wlien he enters a room he 
fixes his gaie on the * biblical fixings,' and lifting the exter- 
nally most beantifiil Tolume, he coolly puts it in his pooketi 
vifch the smiling intimation that he means to read it It is 
against the law of pouncing to ask if he may be permitted 
to read it; sooh a course would leave the matter an open 
question, and permit the owner the priyilege of negatum. 
We hare no intention of insinuating that the pouncer neter 
reads, but the owners of die books he pounces upon hare 
little eyidence to that effect. He is neyer heard criticiBing 
their contents, and a complete oblivion seems to take pos- 
session of his memory concerning them. < Oh, no, he never 
mentions them, their names are never heard.' And yet he 
is not an ignorant man, for all his firiends are wilUng to 
bear evidence to his talents as a book-keeper. 

Another class of pounoers fly at higher game than either 
stomaohio joys or books. We mean Uie matrimonial 
pounoers — ^yonr sporting dashing blades, who have dashed 
their patrimony and personal prospects into the same 
abyss of nullity. We may premise that matrimony is the 
ultimatum of their designs ; but as people cannot exist upon 
designs unless they are done up in pastry or potted head, 
the matrimonial pounoer has to pounce upon tailor, land- 
lady, and eook, not to mention King Griiq>in and all othw 
usehU manufaoturers of fiishionable i^pendf^es, in order 
to exist He is a maccaroni, a fop, or a fierce military-like 
fortune-hunter, who pounces upon every lady with a repu- 
tation for fortune. If she is of a certain age, he skilfyilly 
praises her tastes; her parrot is a * beauty,' her lapdog a 
* dear creature,' and she is blessed with a fitscinating and 
ultra amiable amiability of disposition. If she is young 
and romantic, he is a Romeo with a flowery poetic tongue 
and languishing eyes. If she is vivacious and flippant, he 
flatters till she esteems herself a perL Whatever her age 
or tonporament may be, he charms like the wily snake 
until he pounces upon her person as she steals from tlM 
lattice on a rope ladder, and after the gordian knot has 
been tied by the riveter of chains at Gretna, he makes a 
dead set at her fortune, never for a moment at rest until 
he has firmly clutched the prize he had in view. There 
have been imperial pounoers, who fiistened their claws on 
crowns and kicked legitimacy into the kennel; martial 
pouncers, who have stooped like hawks upon other people's 
territories, and appropriated th^ homes, ay, and heads, 
into the bargain. 

There is a class of pounoers, however, prowling on our 
highways and clustering at the comers of streets and tops 
of alleys, whose depredations are not so cognisable as those 
of the tribe we have alre«dy enumerated. They may be 
observed in the most crowded thorougbfiures, standing with 
their hands in their otherwise empty pockets, with their 
battered polygonal hats drawn over uieir sallow brows, 
their rent-worn ooats buttoned up to their oollarless throats, 
and thdr toes taking the air as they peep from the win- 
dows of their veteran shoes. This class of pounoers is 
gregarious; they hunt in packs like prairie wolves. They 
have been bred to some employment or other, but that 
circumstance has only enlarged their acquaintance with 
men, and rendered their sphere of pouncing more extensive. 
In the morning they may be seen with their heads literally 
laid together, and with trembling hands and quivering 
lips concocting the day's operations. They have a leader, a 
bold martial fellow,who can discover simple tavern-keepers 
with the precision of a slow-hound, and who can pounce 
upon and eoien them with the celerity and oertainfy of a 
human panther. He leads and directs the subordinates of 
the band, and as there are actions in which he only takes 
a leading part, he contrives to keep his habiliments a little 
more passable than those of his corps, and they, in de- 
ference to his genius and clothes, term him the ' general.' 
When decent men are hurryfhg to or from their labour, 
the pounoers hunt in oonples for those with whom they can 
claim the merest acquaintance; they throw thraayBelves 
ML in the {Mith of any one who has had the misfortune to 
know them in other days, and they salute the wayikrer in 
such a fiimlUar * hail ffocd fellow well met ' manner, tiiat 
he is stunned at the idea of being seoi in such apparent 



intimacy with p«?sons whose fi^es are anything but pr^ 
possessmft and whose garments lu^ fkr to the north side 
of decent or cleanly. He cannot rightiy get away from 
them, for Ira is like a wild male elephant between two de- 
coyers, who jam him up till the perspiratiMi is ranoing 
down his brow. At last, when they suppose their victlDi 
ripe, the pounoers carelessly borrow a piece of money, and 
he, glad to escape at any pricey transfers to the exchequer 
of i(Ue voluptuous pouncerdom perhaps his last sixpence, 
and hurries away from the loathsome ignoble viUtnres 
who had marked him for their prey. This description of 
pounce has a thorough knowledge of all his victims' cha- 
racters ; the simple, the generous, and the acquisitive, are 
all arranged on the roll of victimisation, and a plan of 
operations is sketched out for every contingency. They 
fleece tiie simpleton as a sheepshearer would a lamb, thcr 
appeal to the feelings of the benevolent by declarations k 
their approaching death and destruction, and they irile 
tho unwary accumulator to some tavern that they may tell 
him sometiiing to his advantage, and there they leave him 
upon some plausible pretext Si the vintner pounces upon 
hhn for the debt they had contrived to deUt to his aeoonnt 
When the various sections of pounoers have finished thdr 
divided operations, they concentrate and reokon up their 
aggregate accumulations. The * general' has disoof^td 
a publican who has newly begun business ; a simple pe^ 
son, who believes in universal honesty, or who is deter- 
mined by his suavity and conciliating manners to win & 
business. Thebandofpo\moers,to thenumberofadoRn 
or so, enter his threshold; they call for his liquon, and 
pay for them with the greatest apparent alacrity and plea- 
sure ; they are delighted with the house, the landlord, and 
their libations, and they take care to let the publican hesr 
their laudations ; and he, simple man, believes all, aHhough 
only the tiiird part of what they have said is troa At 
last some one proposes to go, because they have an eno^ 
mous amount of labour to perform, and intend to take 
great sums of money out of it The proposal is negatived 
because some voluptuary is desirous of * one bottle more;' 
he Is informed that the exchequer is bankrupt, and an in- 
dignant pouncer tells him to come to work. ' Only one 
bottle,' exclaims the bacchanalian. * There is no money,' 
iterates the ostensible a^ieumer. And at this poiat the 
Umdbrd interposes. He will trust them — ^he is sore they 
will pay him. Oh, so are they ! that is a tlung as certain 
as sunshine ; and after a little by play the proposed imld- 
bation makes its app^rance. Luckless vintner, thy doom 
is sealed; thy shop that glitters so gaily in new paint, 
and thy barrels and bottles, that seem bursting wtth re- 
pletion, will soon be things that were. In a short time 
the ' general* makes his appearance in the character of a 
distracted foreman, who has hundreds of orders to execute 
to time and hundreds of customers ready to give more. 
He is indignant; he informs the publican that these men 
can make a eouple of pounds each a week, and that they 
can enjoy themselves l&e noblemen if they will only irorit 
three days in six. The landlord believes the * foreman,' 
although the clothes of tho * journeymen' would seem to 
belie that gentleman. The pounoers mollify the * general ' 
by degrees, and he at last carelessly proposes to the land- 
lord to give them what they require to tiie workshop utd 
he will see the accounts disbursed. The bait takes, doieo 
after dozen is sent for and pocketed by the pounoers, irho 
discuss the supplies in some convenient nook. Bnally, 
they send for nve or six shillings of copper money from 
the deluded man, with an intimation ^at it is merely 
required for a few minutes to equalise their wagei, and 
that he may expect to see them directly. < Alas, poor To- "i 
rick ! ' he has been pounced upon, and his closed door and 
obscured windows attest to what extent 

The pounoers belong to a eompoimd order of philoso- 
phers. They are impregnated with Stoicism, Qyddsm, and 

Epicureanism. Their end is selfish pleasure. The ruin or 
sorrow of mankind cannot a£fect them, and their garmoits 
would almost disgrace a Diogenes. We have long been 
impressed with a high dedre to see the study of natural 
history extended, and that study regulated and localised, 
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80 that people might liftTe a thoroagh cogmzanoe of the 
creAtures ihaX svrround them. If from the few ideas we 
hare thrown together, and the fitcts we have expounded, 
any one b enabled henc^rth to discoyer, amid the jimgle 
of humanity, a fierce derouiiDg pouncer, and to ayoid hSu, 
oar end is secured. 



POLLOK'S COURSE OF TIME. 

flIOORD AXTICLK. 

HATxsa in our former notice adyerted to the general 
conception and machinery of the ' Course of Time/ we 
come now to the consideration of the poem itself. And 
we remark at the outset, that there is displayed in it 
great power of arrangement, with but little of combina- 
tion. Things are well assorted, but not made one. The 
subject rendered strict unity impracticable; and PoUok's 
mind also was partitive, analysing truth by chopping it, 
and separating scenes by tearing them. He grasps some- 
thing out of the mass, and he so changes it in magnitude 
tliat It could not resume its place. He giyes us a succes- 
sion of pictures which would never form one landscape, 
and of characters which could nowhere group together. 
He is deficient in the social art of forming a harmonious 
dide of objects. They are, therefore, isolated, otherwise 
th^ would be ducordant. To make ourselves understood 
we ofier an example. 

At the resurrection, be depicts the appearance of nu- 
merous classes of the wicked, and gives preminence to the 
hypocrite, who had on earth passed for a saint, and is even 
at the last day anxious to wrap himself in his old cloak of 
importiire. We overlook the fact tlMt this bearing is not 
in seefMiig with the eonsciousness wUeh his state must 
have insparted, for this is Bot tha iaconsisteocy to which 
wocallaitentioD: 

' Tet 8tin h« tried to briag his ooaatonittM 
To ssDCtiinoDWiia ■■■niing, baft 0ie«ii«hil« 
The shame within— now Vitible lo all — 
His parpoae balked. The riffhteoaa smiled, axid eren 
D«apeir itself boom eigiwi of tenghier gaTe.' 

When we look simply at the hypocrite, die laughter he 
excited seems to brmg out more fully his character ; but 
vh&x we reflect that those who laogh are themselves over- 
whelmed with terror and about to receive their own doom, 
can we suppose that their cgres turn anywhere save in con- 
fusion to the shaking earth, or in alarm to the troubled 
heavens, or that their intense meditations about them- 
selves can be interrupted to allow an inspection of the 
lurroaDdlng crowds, or so f^ fbigotten as to permit a 
suppressed laugh P This is one of the nuny ineoograoBS 
scenes in < the Course of Time.' 

We proceed with our analysis. The ancieDt bard de- 
scribes innocent man and uncursed earth, mentions the 
fall, and is interrupted by the new-arrived, in the follow- 
ing onpoetaoal apostrophe of amazement : 

' Maa xBOstingiate. to ftill of grace, to sin. 
Here interposed the new arriTed. So taSL 
Of bHes, to sin agaiaet the gracions One, 
The holy, Jost, and good — the eternal Lere— 
Unseen, onheard, onthonght of irickedneaa ! * 

The bard resumes, and speaks of what should have excited 
his lyre to ecstaey — the scheme of mercy. Strenuous 
efforts, on a laige scale, are indeed made for a'celebra- 
tioOy as we gather from the following : 

' Harp, lilt thy voice on high f 
Attend ye hearens^-ye heaven of heavens attend ! 
Attend and wonder— ironder evermore I 
Te everlastittg hilta, ye angels, bow- 
Bow, yB fodecmed of men ! * 

These wesk exclamations, sown thickly everywhere, usher 
in a most meagre and commonplaoe histoQr of the divine 
BMBtfsstatiQn of love to our guilty race. Christ's mission, 
Ar which this world was made as a platform, is but 
■Qghtly touched upon. His incarnation and death are 
bofse along ' the Course of Time ' as ordinary events, and 
his character is tu less minutely described than Byron's. 
Tbe bard then shows how the offered salvation was re- 
jected, though its necessity and sufficiency were revealed 



by a specific communication from Qod, He adduces the 
methods taken to pervert or make a dead letter of the 
Scriptures, and thus characterises the £|»curean belief 
that the Creator will never condescend to acquaint him- 
self with what is done on earth : 

* A strange belief, that leaned its Utot hack 
On foUy^s topmost twig.' 

It is difficult to perceive the propriety of charging a haeh 
with being idiotteal. We fancy that this definition is a 
leaf dropped from tbe said twig. Pollok's powers of satire 
are considerable, but we cannot point to a passage where 
there is a display of them, free from gross extravagance, 
and where the censor does not end in being a laughing- 
stock. 

He then resolves the essence of all sin into pride, and 
amid much that is commonplace, the fbUowii^ noble 
thought, ill expressed however, occurs : 

• So prido from God drew off the bad, and so 
Forsaken of him, be Iota them ever try 
Their single arm against the second death ; 
Amidst vindictive tnmider, lets them try 
The stoutness of their heart ; and lets them try 
To qnench their thirst amidst the nnfiuiing Are, 
And to reap joy, where he has sown despcdr.' 

The subsequent conduct of men, on relinquisfainff the guid- 
ance of the Bible, and their various but equuly useless 
pursuits, are strikingly exhibited. The sound of each 
eager footstep on the hollow earth rings * Vanity, vanity.' 
The very song of joy has a sepulchral edio which mocks 
it, and the palace-halls, illumined in all the glow of fes- 
tivity, dare to hold up to pleasure's face the inscription of 
black doom. How ineffiible is human misery 1 Joy finds 
a more ready and audible expression 4han grief. Though 
it exist but for a moment, it can fiU and rend the air with 
its shout ; whereas the sadness of a lifistime remains con- 
cealed within the stricken spirit, just as a day of bright 
sunshine makes itself more evident to be bright, than a 
month of cloudy weather makes itself evident to be cloudy. 
The broken heart has sighs too low, and sobs too much 
repressed, to strike the ear and attract notice, whilst de- 
light forces itself into noise. Tet, though this be true — 
though grief be generally hidden in its own night, and 
joy broadly displayed, who would not say that this is a 
world of grief P How strong and intense must grief be, 
when, though naturally unMcr^ it stands forth as the 
great facti whilst joy, which naturally makes itself visible, 
shrinks into nothing ! Human nature, clothed in purple 
and fine linen though it be, and entertained at voluptuous 
feasts, still looks as it is possessed of an incurable sorrow, 
laden with every affliction, and groaning under the most 
varied wo, it looks up to its righteous Judge, like tlie 
first-bom sinner, and says, < My punishment is greater 
than I can bear.' Man's search after happiness is an at- 
tempt to escape from himself. He strives to rifle earth 
of all its luxuries, and gather them around him, that the 
sensations imparted by them may destroy tbe conscious- 
ness of himself. He wishes to live, as it were, apart 
from and undisturbed by himself, and therefore the 
struggle is after transmigration into a new mode of exist- 
ence. But self is the al^olute condition of responsibility, 
and man is at a hopeless work. He may call to his aid 
avarice, voluptuousness, power, and wisdom, and soon he 
will be compelled to turn against them as his enemies. 
It is when exposing the delusions, snd all the array of 
phantom-good, which lure to ruin under the mask of pro- 
mising & relief from sorrow, that PoUok proves himself a 
poet Pensively does he sing the bard labour of mankind 
to make the cursed ground produce anything better than 
briars and thorns. On thn subject with what intense 
power would Byron have appeared ! His genius, and, 
alas, his wicked experiexye, qualified him to denounce 
with awf\il energy the worthlessness of the world. Its 
pleasures would have blackened to ashes under his touch. 
Gaiety would have been turned back from its bright but- 
terfly existence, to its poor snd despised wormhood. 
Like Solomon, he had tried what these possessed where- 
with to give enjoyment, and was mocked ; and in revenge 
was a bitter mocker. Follok walks thiough splapdour. 
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and raises mournfully a voice against the city — a voice 
against the city, Bjron would have leffc it the Dead 
Sea where nothing coidd grow. The latter regards misery 
as the natural fruit of the created ground, and Gk>d is 
blamed ; but the former as of the cursed ground, and the 
sinner idone has caused it. Byron, when trampling on all 
the objects of ambition, never pomts to religion as the 
complete satisfier ; but Follok enumerates all the false 
pursuits, that thus be may enforce more effectually a re- 
solute betaking of our deceived and despairing race to God 
in Christ, with whom is fulness of joy. The efforts of the 
philosopher, far above the debased actions of the volup- 
tuary, all proving that the tree of knowledge is not the 
tree of life, are contrasted with the simple faith of the 
peasant, who has through it a peace that passeth under- 
standing. We look upon this part of the poem as by far 
the best, and regret that our space could not afford a 
longer quotation than the following illustration of the 
universality of the passion for fame : 

* And sometimes, too, the reverend divine, 
In meditations deep of holy things. 

And vanities of time, heeud Faraos sweet voice 
Approach his ear, and hung another flower. 
Of earthly sort, about the sacred truth : 
And ventared whiles to mix tho bitter text, 
With relish suited to the sinner's taste.' 

We are soon led from the region of the beautiful, and com- 
pelled to listen to what can only be regarded as an un- 
seemly exhibition of scolding : 

' Wisdom is humble, said the voice of God. 
'Tis proad, the worl 1 replied. Wisdom, said God, 
Forgives, forbears, and suffers, not for fear 
Of man, but God. Wisdom revenges, said the world. 
Wisdom mistrusts itself, and leans on heaven. 
Said God. It trusts and leams upon itself, 
The world replied. Wisdom retires, said God. 
Wisdom, replied the world, struts fuith to gaze ;* 

and after a well sustained battery of contradiction, the 

world has the last word. 

The bard makes a pause, and strives to arouse his 

powers : 

* 0. love divine ! Hai-p, lift thy voice on high I 
flhout angels I Shout aloud, ye sons of men ! 
And bum, my heart, with the eternal flame ! 
My lyre, be eloquent with endless praise, 
O, love divine ! Immeasurable love. 
Stooping from heaven to earth, from earth to hell ; 
Without beginning, endless, boundless love. 
Above all asking, — }?iving far to tliose 
Who nought deserved— who nought deserved but death. 
Saving the vilest, saving me ! O, love 
Divine ! 0, Saviour God ! 0, Lamb once slain ! * 

That, we presume, is Miltonic ! After this swollen para- 
graph, he naturally adverts to the art of book-making. 
In bis description of the majority of works, which are de- 
ceased shortly after their birth, he is guilty of a parody 
on a solemn passage in Scripture : 

* Like men, this was their doom- 
That dust they were, and should to dost return.* 

Methuselah lived many centuries and died. Books, like 
* the Course of Time,' may reach many editions, and not 
be immortal. We admire the bard's particularity in 
characterising a novel : 

* A book three- volumed, and once rcntl.' 

What a number of facts he must have obtained and col- 
lated before he could adjust this admirably exact defini- 
tion ! How industriously he must have run between the 
bookbinder's and the librarian's, and how patiently he must 
have sought and jotted down all sorts of information, be- 
fore he could fiiniish such a wonderful digest ! Perhaps 
it would have been a too metaphysical and subtle analysis 
of a novel had he given the number of pages, and it is 
not always necessary to probe deeply into any matter. 

He passes next to the my^ries which present them- 
selves to the contemplative mind, and these are just con- 
verted into unmathematical problems. The circle of 
knowledge is not overshadowed by the infinite, to make 
intellect grope about in vain ; but it is occupied here and 
there with a board of puzzles inviting a game at some 
leisure moment. Those will be disappointed who expect 



to find the expression of a soul either in agony or calz^ 
wonder at the unlTorsal maze. The inequalities of Pro- 
vidence suggest pictures of opposite conditions in life, and 
these are absurdly overdrawn. To the rich man, this 
world is a golden globe, which he can coin down for his 
hoard or purse at pleasure. If, like Adam, he is not such 
a naturalist as to call the animals by their names, ho is 
so much of a proprietor as to call them by his own, for 
he has everything at command, and is truly lord of the 
creation. To the poor man, the begging-hat is awanting, 
and it is even doubtful if he has a hand to stretch forth f& 
alms. Without bread, there is also some farther defi- 
ciency about his mouth, for ' he has no tongue' : — 

* We find him by the way, sitting in dust : 
He has no bread to eat, no tongue to €uk, 
No limbs to walk, no homo, no house, no flriend ; 
Observe his goblin cheek, his wretched eyo : 
See how his hand— \f any hand he ha* — 
Involuntary opf*ns. . . . Severely now 
The sun scorches and bums his bald head.* 

We suggest it should be added, ' if any head he has* 
The differences in intellect are subsequently noticed, and 
certainly not diminished. On the one hand, we have a 
Christian, of whom it is said, with all gravity, 

* So weak his memory. 
The name his mother called him by, he scturct 
Remembered,* 

On the other we have a sage — 

' Who knew aU learning, and aU science knew; 
And ail phenomena in heaven and earth 
1 raced to their causes.' 

Accuracy and truthfulness of painting are thus ontraged. 
Exaggeration is uniformly resorted to. Antithesis is 
fastened down to the antipodes. His famous portrait of 
the great poet of the age, is inserted after the descriptioii 
of this wonderful master of all science, and it is executed 
in the same fearless style. Byron's finances, never great, 
and soon so reduced that Newstead Abbey came under the 
hammer, are called ' riches beyond desire.' His means 
of education are thus alluded to in lying prose : 

' No cost he spared : what books he wished, he read ; 
What sage to hear, he heard ; what scenes to see, 
He saw.' 

His travels are thus powerfully multiplied : 

* The heavens and earth of every country saw. 

Neither are his pleasures bounded within the dull truth, 



for he 



* Drank every cup of joy ; 
Drank early, deeply drank, drank draughts; 
That common millions might have quenched.* 



His being once presented to George IV. at a levee, is thus 
amusingly paraphrased : 

' And kings to do him honour took delighL* 

Frequently Byron, either to show versatility of genius, or 
hypocrisy of feeling, makes a sudden transition fh>m a most 
pathetic to a ludicrous strain, and ends a bitter sigh in a 
scornful laugh. See how this peculiarity is magnified — 

' AU passions of all men — 
The wild and tame, the gentle and severe ; 
All that was hated, and all that waa dear ; 
All that was hoped, all that was feared by men. 
He tossed about.' 

The * Edinburgh Review,' severe upon his lordriiip's jove- 
nile performances, praised, though not indiscriminately, 
his more matured efforts. This circumstance is takm 
advantage of: 

* Critics before him fell, in humble plight— 
Confounded fell, and made debasing signs 
To catch his eye, and stretched and swelled themaelvet 
To bursting nigh, to utter bulky words 
Of admiration vast.' 

The three concluding lines are unfortunate, as suggesting 
a close application to the manner in which Pollok himself 
speaks 01 Byron, But why was Byron introduced ? He 
was not * an example to the poet's purpose quite,' for that 
purpose was to prove that genius does not confer h^>pi- 
ness on its possessor ; and an example should have been 
chosen from those whose genius was not in such close al- 
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lianee wHh degradiog' Tices as, imluclcilj for himself and 

the world, Byron's was. 

Then follow some veiy heaatifnl paragraphs on the 

innocent joys of earth. Domestic and sodal life, as the 

dirine institution for helping and delighting man, is 

tooehingly exhibited. Love and friendship are drawn in 

their common charms. The adaptation of external nature 

in its appearances to the moods of the mind, as a refining 

and elevating agency, is pleasingly described. Who is 

there that will not admire the following lines illastrative 

of the impressions made on the man of intellect, by poetry 

and philosophy P — 

' And made 
At erery step fome new disoovery. 
That gave the Moul stoeet sense qf larger ro<mi.' 

Bat among the varions sources of enjojrment we must 
call attention to one thus expatiated upon : — 

' And from mj ptth I with mj friend have tnmod, 
And climbed the neighbouring hill with arduoas step, 
Fetching from distant oium, or from the earth. 
Dining with labour sore, the ponderous stone, 
Whioh, baring carried to the highest top« 
We downward rolled ; and as it strove at first 
With obstacles that seemed to match its force. 
With feeble, crooked motion, to and fro, 
Warering, he looked with interest most intense, 
jMdpraifed ahnott; and as it gathered strength, 
And straightened the current of its fhrious flow. 
Exalting in the swiftness of its course. 
And rising now with rainbow-bound immense. 
Leaped down careering o'er the subject plain. 
He clapped his hands m sign of boundless bliss ; 
And when at night the story was rehearsed, 
Uncommon glory kindled in his eye.' 

This is a simple specific against sorrow, and we regret 
that Byron should hare wandered over foreign lands m a 
vain search for the happiness which he might have secured 
by staying at home ana rolling stones. His lordship, out 
of reverence to his delicate hands, might have been at 
first unwillinR to dig, fetch, or roll, but such a representa^ 
tioo as the above must have overcome all scruples. Be 
tliat as it may, we are warranted in affirming, that the 
man who ^ftratued cUmost* — not when a stone was ap- 
proaching his head (for in that predicament he might 
well have acted the Pharisee even in the market-place), but 
when it was bounding from his hands — must have been a 
try^y devotional character, though certainly not the most 
acute in distinguishing times and seasons ; who, when the 
stone was careering at the foot of the hill, * clapped his 
hands in sign of boundless bliss,' and who, when this event 
was mentioned at night, displayed * uncommon glory 
kindled in his eye,' must have been marvellously gobd- 
natored. We should, however, tremble to have such a 
man for our companion, as he would die some unlucky day 
by our side, in a fit of ecstacy at the fall of a chimney- 
caD ; and we might have difficulty in proving, even to a 
jury of poets, that there could be such a constituted mind 
as that of our deceased friend, and thus dark suspicions 
might rest upon us. 

We come next to the ' joy that springs from disappoint- 
ed wo— the joy in grief;' and here ioy is altogether a 
misnomer. There is a sad and touchmg picture of a wi- 
dow refusing to be comforted, and whose only home, even 
before she dies and is gathered to him, is her husband's 
g[rave. Hers is not the feeling which can be satisfied by 
frequenting the scenes where he often walked ; for she 
goes to the spot whither he was carriedf and sits by his 
resting-place. There is no flower-gathering and strewing. 
The plucked rose withers not over the turf— she herself 
is withering fisist. No tombstone marks him out : she is 
ttadooaiy ; and that monument is seen by moonlight, for 
the cares nothing about the cold damps of night. Her 
babe clhigs to her breast, and she only feels it to be like 
a burdensome garment of sackcloth. There is no fury — 
00 madness ; liie raves not like the robbed, but is quiet 
as becomes the dying. Byron would have painted one 
frantic with grief, whom no spectator would have dared to 
console or pity aloud. But Pollok's picture is more ex- 
q;aisite; and yet, here also, his besetting sin of exag- 
geration Iveaks out. He speaks of 'her little, hollow, 



withered face, almost in/visible, so worn with wo,' yet he 
had seen not merely some of her features, but one or two 
tear-drops in her eye ! But if her face was almost invis- 
ible, her form was as nearly impalpable-^ 

* The moonbeam now 
Tliat ftJls upon her unsubstantial frame. 
Scarce finds obstruction.' 

The poet indulges * another note of kindred wo' over a 
deathbed he had witnessed. And here we may be per- 
mitted to call attention (we believe for the first time) to 
one passage, full of deepest pathos, in the £nglish burial- 
service — a passage which no modem poetry concerning 
death at all approaches : ' We commit our dear brother/ 
or * our dear sist^ to the tomb.' All particular con- 
nexion is regarded as at an end, and nothing but the 
general bond of humanity is recognised. As the body is 
being resolved into dust, it sustains no distinctive relation, 
and the deceased is henceforth common to the sons of 
men. The bereaved husband feels that the departed is no 
more the wife of his bosom, and he says ' we commit our 
dear sister to the tomb.' We know of no language which 
displays so powerfully, though perhaps unintentionally, 
the breakings-up of all peculiar relationship in death. 

The stem and univer&sl contest between good and evil, 
which precedes the millenium, is feebly drawn. The 
seven vials might have been rain, and the summons of 
the angel a false alarm. Sublimity is totally awanting. 
There is no vivid light, and no concentrated force. The 
thousand mystical days, for the dawning of which, as a 
token of relief from intolerable oppression, the whole crea- 
tion groans and travails in pain, are not imaged forth in 
their deep beauty, sunshine, and bliss. The prison-house 
is converted into a church ; it had better been pulled 
down. Revenge dropped his dagger. Anger sat with 
Peace. Envy smiled on Worth, and even changed its leo- 
pard spots and became charmingly rosy. Pride carried 
matters so far as to kiss Humility. Lust, like a holy 
bishop, became the husband of one wife. Falsehood laid 
aside bis cloak, and made himself at home with Truth. 
Vanity 'cropped her feathers,' we hope not at a mirror. 
Sloth in the morning rose with Industry. Now, to be 
plain, we should have been better pleased if all these 
rascals bad skulked off. But the dark night after the 
millenium comes, and Satan, in the fullest revenge for 
his long confinement, bursts forth. Evil becomes su- 
preme. Crime abounds, yet is withal ceremonious, for we 
are told that the robber bows to his victim before he eases 
him of his purse, and the murderer stabs seducingly, ' and 
returns the blade reeking into its sheath with graceful 
air.' Why did not the poet add that the last-mentioned 
worthy attended the funeral of the slain, and was chief 
mourner P * They did these things better' in the days of 
Richard HI. The earth is now near its end, and the 
natural sjrmptoms are powerfhliy described, especially the 
appearance of the sun, which 

* Shed a feeble twilight ray at noon, 
Rousing the wolf before his time, to chase 
1 he shepherd and his sheep.' 

All symptoms soon disappeared, and the world felt at ease 
again. 

We are close upon the unfolding of a scene which should 
have been the grand efifort of the poem ; and it is from 
this point that we observe how the subject might, almost 
in spite of its dimensions and relations, have possessed 
unity. God hath prepared his throne for judgment, and 
all that precedes the day of account is connected with 
that prepai*ation. In every element of nature, and in 
every event of providence, God is conducting his arrange- 
ments for the tribunal. We may class all the circum- 
stances in the world's history, from its beginning to its 
end, and all the gifts and states of mankind, into the 
moral and physical preparations for the judgment. Had 
the author seized upon these, and interpreted them into 
their own poetical expression, it would have been the 
sounding of the archangel's trump for the dread gather- 
ing ; and thus, out of a most complicated theme, there 
would have arisen noble simplicity. This he has not 
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done, and the last day draws rdgh, unannounced by the 
proTious parts of the work. 

We most express our ^eat dissatisfaction with the 
manner — now tame and then extravagant, now solemn 
and then ludicrous — in which the resurrection and the 
judgment are treated. There is a butterfly-fluttering 
about all the points in the scene — a momentary alighting 
upon everythiDg. A grave analysis of this part of the 
poem would be a difficult achievemeat. A sudden dark- 
ness has AdleB, one angel has knelled the end of time, 
another has sounded the tnmp, and summoned all to the 
bar of doom. The living are changed, ' the newly sheeted 
corpse arose, and stared on those wko dressed it ; ' and 
still mere appalling — 

' As the antttomiat o'er Ihe flnbject hxmg, 
And impolitely bew^d his way thwngh loaam 
And moaoles of the saored human form. 
Exposing barbarously to wanton gaze 
The myateriea of nature, joint embraced 
His kindred joint, the wounded flesh grew up 
And soddenly the i^jixred man awoke 
Among their bands, and stood arca^^ed complete 
In imroortaHty, forgiring scarce 
The hwolt offsred to his olay in desAh.' 

Had he known the price given for his ' clay in death,' he 
would not have entertained such resentment against the 
anatomist. But without interfering at all in ^e q^uarrel, 
we submit that even a more graphic picture might have 
been gained, had the poet imagined a cannibal eating a 
man, and just as his lips were closed in luxury over the 
last delicious morsel, they were forced open by the meal 
reappearing alive, and with bones too. 

As mankind became immortal, all else in the world re- 
turns to dust : 

* In the valley sxmk the lordly bird, 
A clod of clay ; before the plonghraan fell 
Hie steers ; beneath his rider fell the steed 
To niina ; and the Uon in his den 
Grew cold and stiff, or in the farions chase 
AVith timid fawn, that scarcely missed his paws.' 

The idea thus brought out is evidently a reflexion from 
one of Milton's descriptions of the creation of animals ; 

* Now half appeared 
The tawny lion, pawing to get free 
His binder parts, then springs as broke from bonds, 
And, rampant, shakes his brindled mane.' 

Ocean, too, gives up its dead. Ships of war are station- 
ary, and cannon balls 'sunk harmlessly' in their inter- 
cepted flight- 

Of the great assembly, classes of character are singled 
out, and attention is called at length to the hermit, 
the controversialist, the sceptic, the tyrant, the fool, the 
flirt, the modest dame, the judge who took a bribe, the 
diiellist, the suicide, the hypocrite, the slanderer, the 
false priest, and the envious. At the close of these por- 
traits, in reply to a question put by the curious spirit, the 
ancient bard gives a definition of faith, which is neither 
so poetical nor accurate as that to be found in the Shorter 
Catechism : — 

The faith that saved a soul 
And that which iu the common truth believed. 
In essence wen the s^me. Hear then what faith. 
True Christian faith, which brought salvation, was 
Belief iu all that Ood revealed to men; 
Observe, in all that Got! revealed to men — 
Tn all he promised, threatened, commanded, said. 
Without exception, and without a doubt.' 

We have next a gallery of the righteous, where we meet 
the faithflil pastor, the Christian philosopher, the holy 
ruler, tihe pious M.P., the charitable man, the sacred 
poet, and the obscure but good man. 

Midiael and €hibriel, now descending, ' raised the hu- 
man race to middle air,' and separated them into two 
companies. The good were placed ' beneath a crown of 
rosy light,' in the centre of which were these words, 
• Fear not.' The bad were arranged under a dark cloud, 
the thcmder proceeding from which ever articulated, * Ye 
knew your duty, but ye did it not.' Carrying on this 
pantomime, ^an angel appeared and threw a bow over the 
redeemed, and then * another squadron bright' produced 
another bow which spanned the heavens, and divided the 



two classes, wko retd eai either aide ihe words — ' Aa j6 
have sown, so shall ye reap this day.' 

We gratefully notice the extreme aiacriiy witk which 
the author eTerfwhow adduces the help of sign-jposts and 
inscriptioBs, not to speak of advertisements. The poem 
is as foil of tiiem as a hcge town. Some literary wi^ 
nugfat have a night's amusement in polUog tlwm down 
tcm their places and putdiig them up eHiMemhen. He 
might, for example, remove &b crowa of roey h^txt, wkh. 
its ' few not,' and bear it to the ^artcBieDt of the poet, 
when he was trembling at a snore*-' the drevsy aoand of 
neighbouring sleep.' 

All things are now ready for the judgment, and hov 
prosaically is the great day spoken of 1 

* The day that many thought should never come, 
That oli the wioked wished should nsver oome> 
That all the xtghlaoos had sxpaoted lone — 
Day ffreaUy feared, and yet too little feared 

By him who Hesred it most. 

Judge of all judgments, ^odgs of eveiy jod^ 

A^nster of all caosM, nghts and wrougs— 

Day most important held, preparsd ibr most 

By every rational, wise, rad holy man : 

Day of eternal gate fbr worldly loss ; 

Day of stomal loss Ibr worldly gsdn I ' 

And then after this noble bursty which BMut ka^se been 
peculiarly esiwosting, through the intense sairiwiwiag td 
the poetry, he appropriately Aaishes — 

* Great day, what can w mors, wiiat should w« mare 7 * 

The silence (for by this time we suppose that the 
laughter at the hypeerite has ceased) is broksD by ' the 
sound of trumpets, and prancing steeds, and rapid chariot 
wheels,' and we are told ia aU solenanity-*«< 

' And so they sseraed to voU with fhriona apsed, 
A»ifn»ne metmi to b» bthind thtftnL' 

This unseemly racing, it woaM appear, was the gatherii^ 
of angels firom all quarters into the capital of heaven. 
They were all nnder tbekr different chie&, and in tbe^ 
very riehM$ wnform^ and when tiiey how before the 
throne, reeeive a oompliBsent ^m Bed upon thor aMen- 
tion to their toilet ! we fo^ the keenest iodfanatioB aw«r 
all the speeehes then attributed to the Most Mtgli. The 
procession is formed and descends. The Judge is on the 
throne, and pronounces the sentence of all. There is j 
revolting description of Him drawing hie sword, and 
' plunging the burning edge down among the daauied,' 
and pursuing them with his ' seven ruinous thunders int« 
the jaws of second death.' The earth is set on fire, and 
the ancient bard points his companion to a drawing of it-^ 
* the handiwork of high archangel' — executed lirom Bue- 
mory, and placed ' in the gallery of New Jerusalem .*'* 
The righteous accompany Christ into heaven, and^lhe 
poem ends. 

We have but small space left to mark oat the character 
and assign the rank of Pcdiok as a poet ; and, indeed, our 
examination of the ' Course of Time' has been so strict 
and full, and must have given our readers sudi ample 
materials for forming a judgment, that we might desisL 
We have been ever and anon delighted with the pensive 
tenderness of Pollok, though it is more frequently the ex- 
pression of amiableness than of genius. Our admiration 
has never been challenged to an exhibition of high power 
and daring strength. Through the immensity of his sub- 
ject, whatever aspect his mind may take, it is never 
stamped with majesty. Even when he stands on sea and 
land, and declares that time is no more, the grand com- 
mission endows him with nothing supornatural. There 
are maiqr proofo of his quick senaihilities, but there are 
no hidicaiioDS that he possesaee any of the higher quaUties 
of a poet. 

It would surefy be inexcusable now to waste a word 
upon the elaims which some have ut^ged for PoUok's 
equality with Milton. A tithe of the quotationa we have 
made, must have been more than sufficient to demonstrate 
his immeasurable inferiority. In these, the want of si»- 
blime fervour, ill supplied either by the hard friction of 
industry, or by the heat and raving of extrafoganoe, is 
observable. OreaUon is eaqr^ beings eflSMted without airaat 
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orgroADt; cAonp^ is difficult Mid laborious. TbeibrBlif 
00I7 possible to highest genios, and the last to all. Mil- 
ton infents and causes, and there is not e?en the irrita- 
tion of anxiety, much less the straining of effort. Pd- 
lok merelj alters, or arranges, jei is it an oppressiTe and 
grisding task. Neither in point of original and bold con- 
ception, sustained execution, along with the other poetic 
tttributes of ri(^ fancy and deep passion, should we ever 
dresm of instituting^ a comparison between our author and 
Byron, or any of those foolishly called < the Lakers.' 
They have an insight into the deptha of character, the se- 
crets of the heart, and the mysteries of life, where he is 
blind. We admit that be is a eommeotator of the Bible, 
vhilst they are but the interpreters of nature. We know 
that he has allied himself more closely with fe%ian than 
they; but even with this glorious hirip to gird op his 
povers, he is weak by their side. Th^ rise from their 
earthly themes to a grandeur which Csr etfertope him 
when aloft on sacred ground. Pdlok, after Unishing his 
midnight prayers, about which he speaks so much, cannot 
produce such thrilling strains, or such reflective musings, 
as Byron after a late debauch. And why P The means 
of awakening and cherishing inspir^ion were infinitely 
DoUer, and the aincere amen mi|^t have strode the key- 
note of a raptaroua and heavenly son^ ; but be had boI the 
midlity soul of Byrsa. 

Gowper, also, for vigeur and condensatioB of thoqght, 
sabtle peroeptien of principles, shrewd gase iato charac^ 
tefs, and extreme ^curacy in his descriptions, is flur above 
PoUok. His susceptibilities have all the calm develop- 
ment and equable motion native to the ^priet and domes- 
tic rsQge in which he lived, so thai in his sketches of the 
affections there is considerable tamensss, and frequently 
the absence of freshness, and of wild luzuriant beauty in 
his views of seenery, whilst, on the other hand, bis moral 
painting is moat ririd and Md, The si<^-reom kept fafra 
frnn the open canopy, and he only saw gates, hedges, and 
poultry. The malady of his mind rendered it necessary 
that be dionid make hhnself little conversant with the 
a^tatioB of quick passion. Bis lyre-strings could have 
TOMfited to all the fary and m adness of the human soul, and 
been uninjured, but his nerves were unequal for the erash ef 
nch majestic musie. Poll^ was more privileged. Hence 
there is greater sunsUne over his pietiores of the earth, 
and tweeter romance in these ef the heart. But how in- 
ferior is he in everything else! Cowper ie a diieurtive 
poet, as his choice of subjects rould attest ; Pellok is a 
rambla-, emigrating to, and rejourning on the spot where 
he can gather something. 

In 8p4te of bis proud epteal dairas, Pollok rausi be 
pbced in that nnmcroaa and respectable elasi of peeta 
vbo write diort pieces distinguished for beauty of senti- 
ment And even there he is not the foremost. Inferior 
to Mrs Henums, Mrs Soothey, Mrs Sigoumey, and a host 
of Americans, he must he esteemed. We should not, 
therefore, impeach the poetic taste of that age, whidi, 
being gvatifi^ by a dose acquaintance with standard 
works, did not call for a new edition of the * Course of 
Thne,' and we forther predict that that age is Ast ap- 
ptoaching. 

PEIDE AND PIQUE. 

BY MAAY DAYESASZ. 

'I CAM endure this state of things no koger,' said Harry 
Austin to hhnself, as he closed the door of las office be- 
hind him, and proceeded up the street with Uie firm step 
of one who has taken a decided resekitSeoy and intends 
carrying it speedily into effect; 

The day was a lovely eoe, the streets were crowded 
vith the gay and fashionable, but Harry, intent upon his 
own thoughts, scarcely saw the smiles and bows with 
vbich many a blooming foee greeted him as he paawd^ 
ViA a short walk brought hina tothe honae M was las eh- 
jcct to reach. 

. ' Miss Harcourt is at heme^ shr/ said the servant, and 
m a moment Htny eateied the hasdaome fttieaririaere 



the beautiful Qeorgiana Hareourt was engaged with some 
other morning visiters. A casual observer could not have 
told by her recepti<m of the gentleman whether his presence 
was acceptable or otherwise. It was quiet and well-bred 
— ^nothing more — though Harry detected the slight blush 
and the quickened breathing with which abe continued 
the conversation his entrance had interrupted, and this 
more than made amends to him for the very small part 
he was called upon to take in it. He sat, therefore, little 
heeding the commonplaces which were poured forth thick 
and fasi by the different members of the circle, and 
gased silently upon the lovely face of the daughter of the 
bouse, until the rest had paid their parting compliment, 
and the lovera^for sndi they were — weiie at last alone. 

But it was not only to a lover's eye that Georgiana 
Hareourt was beautifiil. As she stood in the centre of 
the room, bowing to her departing guests, her tall and 
commanding fona reflected at full length in the mirror 
behind her, and the rich glow cast by the crimson cur- 
tains adding a still deeper hue to the brilliant colouring 
on her cheek, her large dark eyes sparkling with anima- 
tion, and her love^ month wreathed with stmles, you could 
not wonder at the exclamation that involuntarily broke 
from the lipe of a rival bdle, addressed to one she was 
iateot €B captivating—' Is she not a glorious creature P' 

* Yes,' was the answer ; * a glorious creature, indeed — 
but too proud, too imperious looking, for my ideas of fe- 
male loveliness — too much of the Jono abont her-— eh ! 
Mka Grey P' 

Bat we most return to the lovers, who by this time 
were seated side by ride upon the sofo, Oeoigiana's face 
still bright with happiness— that of her lover clouded with 
anxiety. 

' Geoigiaoa,' he said, * I have eome to make a last effort 
to induce you to consent that I should speak with voor 
fhther. I hvfe yielded too long already to your wishes 
in keeping our engagement secret. It is equally repug- 
nant both to my feelings and my principles to be acting 
the part you impose upon me — that of a clandestine lover, 
who can natch but a stolen interview, and day after day 
is obliged to behold the smiles that are his only lavished 
upon evonr one rather than himself.' 

* Ah, Harry, you are jealous ^bis morning, I know you 
are,' said OeorgiaBa, lanj^hfaBg— ' and of such a person too ! 
Only be quiet now, that is a good boy, and I will promise 
not to flirt again with Mr Bostwick for a month at least.' 
She added then more gravely — ( Can't you see I only do 
HforablindP' 

' But I do not see the qse of baring any bUnd, any sub- 
terfuge in such an affair as this. Why not let all be fair 
and open P Your father surely can have no reasonable 
objections to our engagement. My family is good, my 
character is unexceptionable, and ^ough not rich, I surely 
have as fair prospects as most young men.' 

* Harry, you do not know my father ! His whole soul 
is set upon wealth— bis whole life has been devoted to its 
pursuit, and bis whole heart is fixed upoQ my marrying 
one as wealthy as himself.' 

•In other words, upon your marrying Mr Bostwick P' 
Georgiana was silent. ' And knowing this, you second 
his intentfons> as yon did last night,' said Harry, gravely, 
' and, if true to me, would wilfolly blight the happiness 
ef another P Oh, Georgiana, you almost madden me ! ' 

Georgiana clapped her hands and laughed heartily. 
' Oh what an actor you would make, playing the jealous 
lover to such perfection I I blight Mr Bostwkk's happi- 
ness ! No, no, Harry — his happiness could only be blight- 
ed by setting fire to his houses, devastating his farms, or 
depreciating his stodcs. You are indeed paying me a 
compliment in supposing I could work sudi a wonder as 
that.' 

* Dear Georgiana, let us be serious' — and Harry took 
her hand, and with his whole soul beaming in 'his hand- 
some face, said, ' Listen to me, my beloved. For the 
four months that have passed since we plighted our faith 
at Newport, I have yielded implicitly to your will. 
With aU my reverence for truth, I have been acting 
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falsely — ^with all my abhorrence of deceit, I stooped to 
meanness and subterfuge — and what is worse even than 
that, have seen you debase your noble nature by the same 
disguises. And to what end P The truth must out at 
last. Years roust pass before I can hope for wealth. 
Are we to go on plunging deeper and deeper into the 
tortuous paths we are now treading, the great business of 
our lives being to conceal the feelings in which we 
glory, and to deceive those we are most bound to honour? 
I can scarcely look your parents in the face without a 
feeling of conscious guilt, knowing as I do that I have 
stolen their daughter's heart, while they still believe it 
free and mifettered. I can endure this state no longer, 
and this day I have determined I will tell your father all.' 

* And without my consent?' said Geoigiana, her face 
flushing with indignation. 

' Nay, dearest, I hope with your free consent and co- 
operation. Tour father loves you, and if you tell him, as 
you have so often told me, Georgiana, that your whole 
heart is mine, he cannot be bo cruel as to separate us.' 

* But he can — he will.' 

' What then is to be done P Disgrace ourselves by an 
elopement, without even an effort to gain your father's 
favour ? Commence our wedded life by trampling on our 
highest duties P No, Georgiana, be that far from either 
of us. I have acted weakly enough in this matter, but 
wickedly I will not act.' 

' Trust all to time and secrecy,' said Georgiana. 

^ Better trust all to time and truth,' replied her lover. 
' Even supposing your father to frown at first, he might 
gradually be won over to look upon my suit with favour. 
I cannot think so unworthily either of him or myself as 
to suppose that impossible.' 

' I assure you again it is impossible, and insist upon your 
silence.' 

* Insist ! Georgiana — ^after I have told you the misery 
it inflicts upon me.' 

< Yes, I insist on it,' said Georgiana, ang^y ; * and did 
you love me half as much as you say, yon would bear 
much more for my sake. I am a better judge in this 
case than you can be, and no power on earth will induce 
me to yield my wishes to such ridiculous scruples.' 

* Georgiana^ ! ' exclaimed her lover, in a tone that might 
have softened a heart less imperious than her own — ' My 
abhorrence of falsehood a ridiculous scruple ! Oh, how I 
have mistaken you !' 

' We have each mistaken the other, it appears,' said 
the lady, haughtily, ' and the sooner our mistakes are rec- 
tified the better for us both. I am no weak girl to be led 
wherever a hotheaded, domineering man chooses to take 
me ; and your affection is worth but little if you are will- 
ing to sacrifice nothing to it.' 

* Oh, Georgiana ! I cannot sacrifice truth and honour 
even to you ! Blinded by my mad, my idolatrous passion 
for you, I suffered it to lead me — "* 

*Nay,' interrupted G^i^iana, now highly irritated, 

* do not mock me with your professions of passion — sin- 
cere affection b proved by deeds, not by words. Say, 
rather, I love you, but I love my own way better. Or, 
perhaps, you love still better than all the rich portion my 
father will bestow on his obedient daughter, and would 
scarce be content to marry me without it. It is well I 
understand you at last.' And the proud beauty burst into 
a flood of angry tears. 

'Do you really mean what you say, Georgiana?' said 
her lover, pale with agitation. * Has it indeed come to 
this P do you really doubt my affection, proved by the 
most blind submission that ever man paid to the caprice 
of woman, and now believe me mercenary?' 

Georgiana vouchsafed no reply, but sat sobbing in the 
comer of the sofa. Harry rose and stood before her. 

* Unsay those cruel words---do you believe me the heart- 
less mercenary being you describe ? Must we indeed part 
thus?' Still no answer, and Harry, after a few more 
vain entreaties that she would break her stubborn silence, 
rushed madly from the house. 

A few moments afterwards, Georgiana ran up to her 



chamber, where she used such successful eflbrts to remove 
the traces of her tears, that by the time she was called to 
job the family at dinner, she was as calm and cheerfbl 
as though nothing had occurred to agitate her. 

Georgiana Harcourt was a spoiled beauty, vain, passioo- 
ate, and impatient of control. Her mother, a weak wo- 
man, had indulged her to the utmost point to which her 
power of indulgence extended — ^but that power was t 
limited one. Mr Harcourt, from whom his daughter in- 
herited her pride and wilfulness, was absolute master io 
his own house, and nothing but the most perfect subser- 
vience to hit will could ensure domestic harmony. His 
wife, early taught the hard lesson of a blind submission, bad 
in some degree indemnified herself for this sacrifice of what 
— let the champions of the sex say what they may — every 
woman dearly loves, by striving to compass her ends by 
the less honourable, but in this case more successful means, 
of cunning and double-dealing ; and frequently, while to 
the worthy husband all seemed smoothly sailing under bis 
own guidance, his wife, by taking advantage of an under 
current, landed him exactly where she wished. But it 
was only in small matters that this was ventured upon. 
Mrs Harcourt's mind was a small one, and in httle 
triumphs her soul delighted. Her daughter, with naore 
intellect than herself, a stronger will and more irritable 
temper, worked with the same weapons sAoet succecsfiilly 
upon both parents, and had thus ensured to herself a 
liberty of action few would have believed possessed by the 
daughter of the 'stem, uncompromising, opinionated Mr 
Harcourt. 

Still Geoi^ana held her father greatly in awe. She 
knew that he loved her, but it was in his own way ; his 
love was not in the least demonstrative, nor would it lead 
him to sacrifice one cherished notion to her happiness. 
But he was proud of her — of her beauty, her talents, of 
the admiration she excited, and last, though not least, of 
the prospect, through her, of adding to the wealth it vas 
the great object of his life to amass for his descendants. 
Three other children, between the eldest of whom and 
Georgiana there was a considerable difference in age, con- 
fined Mrs Harcourt a good deal to the nursery, and Geor- 
giana had therefore been able for several months to receive 
the visits of her lover, to whom she had engaged herself 
during her absence from parental surveillance, at an hoar 
when she knew the occupations of both would prevent their 
observing upon their frequency. 

Ever since this engagement had been contracted, Hany 
Austin, to whom, as we have seen, the very thought of 
pursuing a devious path was abhorrent, had been urging 
upon the woman whose beauty and apparent worth bad 
gained his warmest affections, the necessity of revealing 
its existence to her parents. But this step Georgiana 
could not be induced to take. She knew her father bad 
set his heart upon a wealthier suitor ; she knew, too, that 
this was a matter in which her mother fully sympathised 
with him, and even if she had not, it was one in which 
she would not dare to oppose his will ; she had, there- 
fore, drawn her lover on day after day, hoping, as she 
said, that something might turn up that would be more 
favourable to his suit. What this < something' was, 
Harry vainly essayed to discover. With the exception off 
a very small patrimony, he was entirely dependent upon 
his own talents and industry for his support. He had no 
rich relations who could possibly die and leave him a for- 
tune, and he saw no other end to his clandestine courtship 
than in the open and manly avowal of his wishes to Mr 
Harcourt, whom he knew to be a strictly honourable 
man, and one whose prejudices against him, if such ex- 
isted, might he hoped in time be overcome. In addi- 
tion to his other trials, Harry had the almost nightly 
misery of beholding the object of his affection receivii^ 
the devotion of others, while he was prevented paying her 
more than the commonest civilities ; and while he, who, 
though noble, was like most strong characters rather im- 
petuous, was gnashing his teeth with jealousy, and suffer- 
ing a species of martyrdom that instead of glory brooght 
humiliatiini as its reward, she was really enjoying the ada- 
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Ifttion that was offered her, and doing her best to attract 
it. 

We can scarcely say to what Georgiana looked forward 
as the termination of her engagement. She had a vague 
idea that she could in some way get round her father, but 
bow she had scarcely thought. . Then there was some- 
thing BO delightful in carrying on a secret aflfair ; indeed, 
a clandestine marriage would not in any d^^ee haye dis- 
torbed her ideas of filial duty, and the horror expressed 
by Harry at the thought of it, bad been no slight mortifi- 
cation to her Ysnity. She aJso loyed dearly to feel her 
pover. To see a strong man restive under a galling chain 
her viU had imposed on him, was a real satisfaction 
to her ; and.fully determined always to govern him, she 
had no idea it should be speedily relaxed. She therefore 
hid made up her mind that their engagement should con- 
tinue a secret one, and by obstinately adhering to her 
first intention, hoped to reduce Harry to obedience. 
There was in consequence, though much real anger at his 
opposition to her, some 'method in her madness;' she 
did not r^^et their altercation in the least, and convinced 
that the next day would bring him penitent to her feet, 
she gave herself up to her usual occupations and enjoy- 
ments. 

But the next day passed, and the day following, still 
Hsny came not. Geoigiana began to be a little uneasy. 
On the third day he passed her on the street with a dis- 
tant bow. He looked wretchedly, however, and this gave 
his haughty mistress no slight satisfaction. Confident in 
tiie power of her charms, she had not the least fear of 
losing him, but that she should yield, or make the small- 
est advance toward a reconciliation, was unthought of. 
Tfaoogh she had wounded his feelings in the point most 
sensitiTe to a lover and a man of honour, it was his busi- 
ness to sue for pardon, and Georgiana had in her own 
mind determined upon the time and place that was to 
witness her triumph. There was in a day or two to be 
a laige party at the house of one of Harry's intimate 
friends. Though he had not appeared in company since 
their quarrel, there he must certainly be, and Georgiana, 
who really longed for a renewal of their intercourse, 
looked forward to the party with the greatest impatience. 
A few hours before it was time to commence her toilet, 
she threw herself on the sofa before the fire in her cham- 
ber, and gave herself up to happy recollections of the past 
and hopes for the future. The beautiful dress in which 
she was to appear was laid across the bed, her maid had 
arranged on her dressing-table the flowers, laces, and 
jewels, that were to adorn her hair, neck, and arms, and 
the young beauty, even lovelier than ever in her careless 
dishabille, had thrown one fair hand across her brow, 
and was occupied in weaving a golden web of future hap- 
piness in the busy loom of her own fantasy. She thought 
of Harry — of the deep and ardent passion with which she 
had inspired him ; of the noble, generous nature which 
must make the happiness of all connected with him ; of 
his talents and acquirements, that necessarily must work 
their way to independence, if not to wealth. And with 
a sigh over his present poverty, and another over his 
strong self-will, she jumped over the difficulties in their 
path, and pictured herself the presiding genius of his 
home, the wife that shared his inmost thoughts and feel- 
ings, his comforter in the liour of sorrow, and his sympa- 
thising friend in tJiat of joy — until tears of happiness be- 
dewed her cheek, and she felt that at that moment she 
coold sacrifice any thing for his sake. Just then the door 
<^ed, and her maid ran in breathless with delight — 

*0h. Miss Georgy! the most magnificent bouquet I 
Not one like it the whole blessed winter ! eight camelias, 
besides roses and minnynets — and— and I don't know 
what besides,' and she laid the costly offering before her 
bappy mistress. 

In an instant she decided that it came from Harry, 
and though much more gorgeous and expensive than those 
^ was in the habit of sending, she saw in this an indica- 
^ of his anxiety to atone fbr the offence he had given 
ber. She was lost in admiration of its beauty, and had 



just decided that one of the splendid white camelias might 
be withdrawn without injuring the symmetry of the ar- 
rangement, to adorn her dark hair, when, in a moment 
of silence, during which she was indulging some very ten- 
der thoughts of the donor, the maid suddenly exclaimed 
that she had dropped the card the boy had given her, and 
leaving the room, returned directly and placed it in Geor- 
giana's hand, who read, ' For Miss Harcourt, with Mr 
Bostwick's compliments.' The revulsion of feeling was 
too great for Georgiana's temper. Her eyes flashed, and 
with an exclamation of deep disgust, she flung both card 
and flowers into the fire that was blazing before her. The 
maid wrung her hands in despair and tried to save them 
from the flames, but Georgiana prevented her, and stood 
enjoying their destruction until they were entirely con- 
sumed. Soon afterwards she commenced the labours of 
the toilet. The maid sighed deeply as she placed the 
artificial flowers in the hair that was to have been adorned 
by the camel ia ; and after she had arranged every fold of 
her costly dress, and;placed the rich handkerchief and fan 
in Georgiana's hand, she ventured to sigh forth, ' Now, if 
you had but the flowers, ^^iss Georgy, you would be the 
completest dressed lady there !' 

' I would not have carried them for the world,' said 
Georgiana, and after a triumphant glance at her beautiful 
face in the mirror, she was soon in the qarriage. ^ 

Her eye wandered restlessly round the brilliant assem- 
blage as she entered the room on her father's arm, but no 
Harry met her view. At last, after working her way 
through the folding door, she saw him standing in close 
conversation with a gentleman, so much engrossed by it 
in fact that it was some time before he perceived her, and 
then he merely bowed and continued his conversation. 
Georgiana felt much provoked, and at that moment, Mr 
Bostwick joining her, she bestowed on him one of her 
most bewitching smiles, said she was just beginning to 
think the party stupid, but would certainly find it pleasant 
now, and on his expressing some surprise at not seeing 
the flowers he had sent her, she regretted deeply she had 
not received them, and suggested that they had probably 
been left at another house, owing to some mistake in the 
direction. Very soon after, she allowed Mr Bostwick to 
lead her to a seat in the comer of the room, and to mono- 
polise her conversation during the greater part of the 
evening. Three times in the course of it her eye met 
Harry's, but there was no apparent jealousy in the glance 
— ^his eye rested inquiringly upon her, and she at once 
coldly averted hers. A week befor^ how different it had 
been ! How sweet was even the momentary interchange 
of sentiment that a glance conveyed ! But still determined 
that even by a look she would not make the first advance 
towards a reconciliation, she only flirted more desperately 
with Mr Bostwick than before, and had rarely appeared 
in more brilliant spirits. But oh ! the storm that raged 
within that fair and seemingly tranquil breast ! the storm 
of anger, of disappointment, of bi^ed hope ; but amidst 
it all she preserved the same gay exterior, and no being 
could guess that while she exchanged a bright repartee 
with one, an affectionate adieu with another, and a gentle 
reply to the soft speeches with which Mr Bostwick was 
regaling her, she was almost suffocated with the violence 
of the feelings she so perfectly repressed. But when the 
restraints of society were removed — when, after throwing 
off her gay apparel, she dashed herself upon the bed in a 
paroxysm of indignation against him of whom a few hours 
before she had thought so tenderly, all her former love 
seemed turned to hatred ; and how to be most fully re- 
venged on him was her only thought. 

' Have you heard the news, Harry P' said young Staun- 
ton, as he entered his friend's office, a few days after the 
incidents we have, related. ' Georgiana Harcourt is en- 
gaged to Mr Bostwick.' 

It was well that Harry was seated in his large office 
chair, or he certainly would have fallen. At last he 
stammered forth, ' Are you sure of this, Staunton P' 

' Sure P why I heard it from Bostwick himself, man. 
Never saw a fellow so delighted in my life. It is as fixed 
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88 fate, and certainly no one can be sarprised at it after 
the way in which she has receiTed his attentions aU win- 
ter. It is &r capital match ; she will do the honours of his 
grand new house elegantly, and there is no end to the 
parties she will giye, snch a fine, dashing, spirited crea- 
ture as she is. But I see you are hard at work,' for Harry 
had again bowed his head over the parchment with which 
he had been occupied when Staunton entered, ' and I will 
not disturb jrou. I only looked in to tell you the news.' 
And Harry was left alone — alone with his breaking heart 
— ^the beautiful fabric of his once imagined happiness 
sbiyered to atoms at his feet. Could this indeed be trueP 
could she who but little more than a week before had 
been his plighted wife — whose tows were still his, and 
from whom, though for a while estranged, he had never 
dreamed of withdrawing his allegianc^--thus give him up 
without by a single look endeavouring to recall him P His 
first impulse was to rush to her — to reproach her wiUi 
her cruelty, her treachery, and to let her witness the 
agony she had caused. But his pride — that pride which 
in their last interview she had so wounded, and which 
had determined him, though sufilering deeply under their 
estrangement, to wait for some sign to diow that she re- 
gretted it also — restrained him even in that moment of 
desperation from such an outbreak. Then came the 
humbling question, had she ever really loved him P And 
when the first burst of anguish was over, and he was able 
to review the past more calmly, he began to doubt whether 
he had not from the first been the mere victim of her 
coquetry — ^whether she had not from the first been sport- 
ing with his affections, and leading him to pour out upon 
her the deepest feelings of his heart, only for the pleasure 
of breaking it at last. 

As Harry had been prevented from revealing to any 
one his happiness, his misery was now equally his own ; 
and carefully burying it within his own bosom, he soon 
reappeared among his friends, a ^ade paler and more 
serious than before, but outwardly exhibiting no traces of 
disappointment. Thus G^rgiana was deprived of one 
great source of triumph ; but though she saw him unsub- 
dued, she knew him too well to doubt that he snfiTered 
deeply, and this consciousness enaUed her still to act her 
part with spirit. 

In her acceptance of Mr Bostwiek, who had addressed 
her when her anger against Harry was at its height, her 
first thought was the blow it would inffict upon him ; but 
the delight with which he received her assent, the joy of 
her parents at the nAtch, and the splendid establishment 
that a marriage with him would secure, were not without 
their effects upon her. As Mr Bostwiek had remarkably 
soft and insinuating manners, and was really much in love 
with her, she hoped to be able to govern him completdy ; 
she, therefore, tried to forget that he was neither young, 
handsome, nor interesting, and pleased by the constant 
flattery of her new admirer, and his perfect submission 
to all her caprices, and kept in a constant whirl of excite- 
ment by the preparations that were rapidly making for 
her marriage, she believed that her love fir Harry was 
completely annihilated by his misconduct. 

But Georgiana had ventured on a dangerous experiment. 
The wedding gaieties were hardly over before she began 
to discover that the quiet, obsequious Mr Bostwiek was 
not quite the submissive husband she expected him to be. 
It is true he was never tired of admiring his youthful 
bride, but he showed a strong disposition to monopolise 
her sode^ himself. He did not choose that she should 
flirt and dance with gay admirers, as she had done in the 
days of her unfettered girlhood ; or that every evening 
they had no engagement out, she should assemble around 
her a young and giddy circle, instead of devoting her time 
to him« And as she from the first showed that his wishes 
did not influence her conduct in the least, he soon found 
ways and means to reduce her to obedience. 

Their first serious quarrel, which occurred within two 
months of their marriage, effectually proved who was to 
be master. Thej had received an invitation which Mr 
Bostwiek wished should be declined. His wife, after 



vainly endeavouring to alter his determinatioo, quietly 
sent an acceptance, hoping some lucky chance might take 
him out of the way on the appointed evening, wheo she 
could well brave his displeasure, after having enjoyed the 
pleasure she coveted. Contrary to her hopes, her lias- 
band remained at home ; and, after having presided at 
the tea-table, she was just going up to dress, when he in- 
quired why idle was leaving him. 

' To dress for Mrs Lawrence's,' said G^rgiana, care- 
lesslv. * You need not go if you do not feel inclined ; but 
as I h&ve a particular desire to be thwe, I shall go alone.' 

' I thought I requested yon to decline that invitation,' 
replied her husband ; ' did you not understand me so P' 

' Oh, perfectly,' said Georgiana ; * but as I wished to go, 
I thought proper to accept it ; ' and passing before her 
husband as she spoke, she rang for lights in her dressmg- 
room. 

* There is no need of dressing, Georgiana : yon cannot 
go to this party.* 

* Cannot ! ' she repeated. * Why, I pray you P ' 

' Because I do not wish it. Is not that a sofficient rea- 
son P' 

' By no means,' said Georgiana ; < if your wiAes are 
unreasonable, you cannot surely expect a reasonable woman 
to yield to them. I have promised to call for Eugenia 
and Clara Stewart, and therefiHre I must go ; ' and with a 
smile of triumph, she left the room. < Tell Smith to hare 
the carriage at the door at nine,' she said to a servant 
whom she met in the entry, and then hurried up stain. 

When the toilet was completed she again descended to 
the pariour, where her husband was sitting readii^ the 
newspaper, and as be showed no signs of displeasure io 
his fkce, she concluded he had yielded, and therefbre ad- 
dressed him as though nothing'had happened — 

* And you think I look well to-night P' the said, m he 
was assisting her to clasp a bracelet on her arm. 

^ Charmingly, my love,' he replied. ' I am mudi gn- 
tified by your appearance— those garnets are exquisitely 
becoming to your lovdy neck.' 

< But I wonder the carriage does not c(»ne/ said Geor- 
giana ; ' I ordered it at nine.' 

' The carriage ! ' exclaimed her hosbaod, * what can yoo 
want with a carriage P' 

'Are you crazy, Mr Bostwiek P TogotoMrsLswrence^ 
of course.' 

* I told you before, Georgiana, that yon were not to go 
there ; so make yourself comfortable, my love, and we inH 
have a pleasant evening together.' 

In vain Georgiana stormed— in vain she essayed, find- | 
ing the carriage was countermanded, to set out on foot by : 
herself. The doors were locked and the servants d^to 
her commands. In vain she tried entreaties, reproaches, 
tears, and finally hysterics. Mr Bostwiek was immove- 
able, and what is more, imperturbable. He sat rea£i^ | 
his paper, and did not seem to hear a word. At last his 
wife threw herself upon a sofa, completely exhausted Ij 
the violence of her passions, and wishing — c^ how bitterly 
— that she had never married him. 

' You see, my love,' he said, when all was quiet, save a 
few hysterical sobs, 'how needless it is to agitate yourself 
in this manner. You have spoiled a very pleasant even- 
ing, and gained nothing by it but a very disfigured fJue.' 

* Cruel man, I hate you !' exclaimed the wife. 

* You will change your mind to-morrow, my dear,' re- 

C" id the husband. ' You hated me when you burned a 
quet I once sent you, and yet next day loved me well , 
enough to consent to marry me. I understand the whole 
matter perfectly, my love, and I hope by this time you 
understand that Jam master here.' 

But we need not follow Georgian^^ further in her wedded 
career. It was in vain she tried to circumvent her hus- 
band by her cunning, or to destroy his happiness by htf 
evil temper. He seemed armed at all points in the most 
perfect panoply of insensibility — not even a heel was vul- 
nerable to her attacks. She is, therefore, her own tor- 
mentor, and by turns a victim to discontent, to enmd, 
and to morbid melancholy. Her beauty is gradually &d- 
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ii^, and her Interest in life apparently gone. She has, 
too, the misery of seeing Harry rising rapidly in his pro- 
fession, to which after his cruel disappointment he de- 
Toted hiooself with tenfold diligence, and recently by his 
marriage with a beautiful and amiable woman, prores 
bow entirely she is foigotten. But hi the d^y trials she 
has to encounter, not the least Is the self-reproach that 
fi\h her heart, when she remembers how wilfully she 
threw away her own happiness, and how fatally, in seek- 
mg to rerenge her wounded pride v^n another, the 
ponishment has rec(41ed upon herself. 

Fair reader ! in the serious, the unspeal:ably important 
affairs of lore and marriage, beware— oh ! beware of act- 
ii^ from the dictates of pride andpigfue. 

A TRAYELLSA^STONE, AND THI BTORY 

IT TELLS. 

Teebs is an old Scotch proverb, that * Far ibwls ha;Te faSi 
ta&ent* which we cannot help thinking is exemvlfiled by 
many geological inqmrers. They are hi^y deU^^ted imk 
any net from a foreign land that seems to confirm a t^ 
Tourite theorr, whilvt more conolusiTe fkets of the same 
kind are neglected or despised, proTided they are to be 
ftnmd afe their own doors or in Iheir own country. Proofb 
of metamorphie action hi igneous rocks, obsen^d in the 
Alps or Apennines, are fhr more convincing than similar 
prooft in Olen Tilt or the Isle of Skye ; and Hirtton's theories 
beeome undoubted Terities when found to be confirmed not 
only by Arthur Beat or the Qrampiana, but by the rocks 
of Fmland and the IPral MoTtntains. It is no doubt satis- 
betory to find a theory, founded on the phmomena of our 
own little island, confirmed by those of the great oontments ; 
but it should not be forgotten that the mere (^stance of 
the place where a tkct has been obserred adds nothing to 
its falue; nay, it rather detracts from it, by putting it 
out of the power of all except a few to verify its trul^, and 
thna become convinced of its reaKty by tomt own eyes. 
We have been led to these remarks by a fhct lately ob- 
serred by us in the Penthmd Hills, within ten miles of tins 
oitv. 

One fose moraing this summer we set out for the top of 
Camcfliy, the highest hill in the group. The day, how- 
ever, beoime obscured aa we ascended, and on reachhig the 
top no very dBstant view was to be attained. To the north 
^ Fritii of Forth, wil^ its islands, was dimly seen through 
tiie mist, and in the south the grey clouds hung like a thick 
enrtoin over the Lommermuirs and Moorfoot Hills. We 
took ^Iter for a time fh)m the sharp east wind behind 
tlte last calm of stones on the summit, said by tradition 
to hate been piled up by the Druids in ancient times. Not 
improbably it was a beacon-fire to warn the natives in the 
low country around of the approach of their enemies, and 
the traces ii two British camps on the outskirts of the Mils 
tell of days when such warnings were needed. The sky 
showmg no signs of soon clearing, so as to unveil the more 
<KstaBt parts of (he landscape, we proceeded along the side 
of the ridge towards the upper part of the Logan House 
^Uey or Habbie's How. We reached this near the water- 
^» and, crossing the stream, turned up a small valley to 
^ north. Its sides are smooth and grassy, and the bottom 
so lerel, that a small stream that meanders through it 
Hems sometimee at a loss to determine which way it ou^it 
to nuL This is a transverse valley, forming a low pass 
from the north to the south side of the hills, and has evi- 
<i«itiy be«i Bw^t out by more powerfiil streams than that 
wladi now flows in it. Could there be any doubt of this, 
f large stone lying on the western acclivity would remove 
It. TMs^ is an irregularly oblong block of mica slate, 
MX or flight feet long, about four broad, and two or 
^Wft ftet thick, and will weigh from six to eight tons. Aa 
tt veil known, there is no mica slate in these hills nor in 
■"^ypftrt c# the surrounding country. Hie nearest rocks 
of tfcii ftnnatlon are those forming Ae romantic scenery 
« ^ Tresacbs and Loch Ketterin, at least forty miles dis- 
^■*ft*om iUs place as Ihe^crow flSes. There is no nearer 
Pwftem which this stone could hare been derived, and, 



therefore, we must conclude that it has been transported 
all this distance by some natural cause. 

And what, it may be inquired, has been this cause? 
There is nothing in this stone to induce us to think that it 
has been carriea to this place by any special means. The 
power that carried it may have carried thousands of other 
stones, and a true history of its motions would be the his- 
tory of many other blocks scattered over these hills and 
the surrounding plains, which are only less remarkable 
because their dimensions are smaller. Now It is evident 
there is no power now existingon the sur&ce of the country 
th«;t could move this stone. The small stream that runs 
in the valley below could not move a pebble of a ten- 
thousandth part of its size. Ihren the nver Forth itself, 
that rises in the mountains from which it has wandered, 
would be weak to bear such a burden. It now brings 
down to the low country mudi mud and moss, but no 
stones of as many pounds weight as this is tons. It must 
therefore have been some power not now existing, some 
nugbtv enghie that has vanished and left only its work 
beMnd. And what this engine has been has given rise to 
very various speculations. Let us consider which among 
them all could account for the performance of the work. 

An old theory affirmed that such stones had been hurled 
from their primitive birth-place by volcanic agency. The 
same power which raised the rude summit of the moim- 
tain to the clouds, hurled the broken fragments &r around. 
But this theory is too bold to find supporters in the pre- 
sent time; and from fire maaiy now fly to the power of 
frost to explain such stray stones. It has been said that 
a crust of ice once oovored all this fiur and fertile land; 
that a huge glacier, swelling down firom the (kampians, 
bore on its icy waves such enormous fbigments, and dropped 
them in the places where we now find them. But no such 
ioe-river now exists, even in the wilds of Greenland, and 
tibiere is no natural power that would oause it to move, sup- 

g^slng it really to occur. The inclination tcom the top of 
en Yenufi to the Pentlands' is altogether unfit to produce 
any motion in auoh an ^tensive bed of ice. 

I)isa|>pointed in finding any power on the dry land suf- 
ficient to transport such masses of rock, geological specu- 
lators have looked for it in the ocean. It has been said 
that the elevation of the northern mountains from below 
the sea would produce a wave, or a series of waves, capable 
of troAS^orting even larger blocks of stone than this one. 
Calculations of the velocity that a rise of a hundred or a 
thousand feet in the bottom of the sea would produce in 
the water flowing away from it, have been mode, and this 
velocity is sufficient, it is said, to move even the largest 
boulders as yet observed on the earth. We have some 
doubts how fkr calculations mode on the water of a small 
pond or trough fbrm any rule for the movem^its of the 
ocean; but letting this pass, another difficulty arises in 
the case before us. The stone, as we mentioned, has an 
oblong irregular shape, and shows no marks of ever hav- 
ing been rolled along the bottom, and worn, as it would 
necessarily have been, in a passage of forty miles. How- 
ever rapidly it maa transported, there must have been 
some friction, some wear, and instead of a mass with acute 
angles, we should have looked for a roimded water-worn 
boulder. It seems thus essential, not only that the stone 
should be carried, but that it should be carried with littie 
or no friction. And there is one way in which this may 
be done, according to the accounts of all voyagers in the 
polar regions. The icebergs which form along the coasts of 
the islands in the Arctic and Antarctic seas, are frequently 
loaded with heaps of stones that fall down upon th^n from 
the clifls. When they become detached firom the shore 
they sail away with this burden far down into the open 
sea, dropping the stones as the ice by which they were at- 
tached melts. In this manner blocks of almost any size, 
at least far above any boulder that has as yet bec^ dis- 
covered, may be readily conveyed to distances fiir greater 
than this block in the Pentlands needs to have travelled. 
And such, we have little doubt, has been the way in which 
it has journeyed firom the Highland hills to its present 
resting plaoe in the^ Lowlands. Many other fiicte con- 
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firm this theory. Over the whole range of the Pent- 
lands trayelled stones may be found, though few at all 
equal to this one in size. Tet we observe that the smaller 
stones are generally rounded and water-worn, like those 
on the banlu of a river or the sea-shore, whereas the larger 
ones are more often square than angular. This shows 
that the former have b^ rolled and moved about in the 
water, whereas the latter have not been so. Besides, the 
smootJi outline of the valleys, and the roimded forms of 
the hills, require the long-continued action of water upon 
them, and not the mere sweep of a passing wave. 

More than forty years ago, Play&ir pointed out this 
little valley in the Pentlands, as illustrating mitny of the 
most important geological theories. Had its phenomena 
been duly studied, many doctrines which were highly fii- 
shionable for a time in geological society would never 
have been entertained. On all points relating to the origin 
of valleys, it contains a most mstructive lesson to those 
who can read it aright It is now frequently visited by 
strangers' as the scene of Ramsay's celebrated pastoral 
the Gentle Shepherd. We trust that some also may look 
upon it as the scene of an older drama, in which fire and 
water, winds, waves, and icebergs, the tempest and the 
earthquake, were the actors. If they do so with an intellir 
gent eye, we can assure them they will not look in vain. 

» > 

ENTERPRISE IN TROPICAL 

AUSTRALIA.^ 

Thb rise and progress of the British settlements in Aus- 
tralia present one of the most brilliant chapters in the 
history of colonisation. Within the last twenty years. 
New South Wales, from an obscure penal station, has 
arisen to the first rank among our colonial dependencies, 
the adjoining island of Van Diemen's Land has been ftdly 
settled, thriving ofifshoots have sprung up on the southern 
and western coasts of the Austnilian continent, the foun- 
dations of a great colony have been laid in New Zealand, 
and the recent establislunent at Port Essington has car- 
ried British industry and enterprise into the region of the 
tropics, and' opened a mart for our commerce among the 
fertile and populous islands of* the eastern archipelago. 
The severe commercial crisis through which these interest- 
ing dependencies have recently passed, though undoubtedly 
productive of great suffering and loss, has nevertheless 
tended to demonstrate their inherent stability; while the 
growing importance of their commerce, and the increasing 
demand for their great staple production, wool, show that 
the gradual development oif their vast resources may yet 
secure for them a still larger prosperity. Every kind of 
information connected with these outlets for the surplus 
labour and capital of the mother country must possess a 
high degree of interest, and we accordingly hail with 
pleasure the present valuable contribution to the annals 
of Australian enterprise. 

The work of Mr Earl consists of a narrative of the North 
Australian expedition, which resulted in the establishment 
at Port Essington, of the settlement and progress of that 
colony, and various important observations on the climate, 
productions, and capabilities of tropical Australia. Our 
readers are perhaps aware that two attempts had been 
made to occupy these re^ons previous to the expedition 
with which our author was connected. In 1824 a detach- 
ment of military and convicts, under the command of Sir 
J. J. Oordon Bremer, were settled at Melville Island ; but 
disputes with the natives, and a number of unforeseen 
casualties, rendered the settlement imfortunate from the 
first. This led, in 1 827, to another establishment at Rafiies 
Bay, on the Coburg Peninsula, a few miles eastward of 
Port Essington, under the superintendence of Captain 
Stirling, and hither the colonists at Melville Island were 
remov^. But though this latter settlement, as we are 
told, proved as prosperous as the former had done the re- 
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verse, its existence was destined to be of short duration. 
Captain Stirling, on his departure from Rafl^ Bay, had 
proceeded to the western coast, for the purpose of examin- 
ing the Swan River ; and his report prov^ so &vourab1e 
that government immediately determined to colonise the 
country in its neighbourhood, and to abandon the settle- 
ment at Raffles Bay. That colony was therefore broken 
up, the stores and cattle being carried to the new district, 
while the garrison was removed to Sydney; and in a fcv 
years the recollection of these North AustndiEui settlements 
was in a great measure obliterated. < In the year 1837, bow- 
ever,' says our author, * the subject of colonising the tropical 
coasts of Australia was again revived, and many dream- 
stances contributed to cause a considerable degree of n,U 
tention to be directed towards it Since the abandonment 
of Raffles Bay, a great change ha^Haken place in the 
southern or temperate regions of Australia. New colonies 
had been formed upon the southern and western ooasta; 
and every port that afforded shelter for shipping had been 
taken possession of; while, from the strong Ude of emigra> 
tion that was setting in in this direction, it became evident 
that, ere many years elapsed, every spot of country suited 
to the production of the staple export ttam the Australian 
colonies would be occupied ; when it would become neces- 
sary to open out those regions which, firom the nature of 
the climate, were calculated for the growth of the numerous 
articles of tropical produce which form the basb of cor 
foreign conmierce. The great amount of shipping that 
now passed through Torres Stndts, and the loss of life 
that had occurred from shipwreck, rendered a port of re> 
fbge in the neighbourhood an object of importance; and 
it was also anticipated that a settlement in these seas 
would lead to a commercial intergourse with the adjacent 
islands of the Indian archipelago, the produce of which 
was known to be of a very valuable description. While 
the subject was under discussion, it was discovered that 
a French expedition was preparing at Toulon fi>r the ex- 
press purpose of taking possession of some port on the 
north coast of Australia. The evident inconvenience that 
would have resulted from the establishment of a rival na- 
tion midway between our Indian and our Australian posses- 
sions tended to precipitate matters, and the imiiKHiiafr 
occupation of the coast became an object of importance.' 

The government accordingly resolved on a new and deci- 
sive effort for the colonisation of tropical Australia, and the 
result was the expedition, the narrative of which is now be- 
fore us. * Her Majesty's ship Alligator, of twenty-ei^tgnnii^ 
was conmiissioned by Sir J. J. Gordon Bremer to exeeote 
this piece of sendee, and the Britomart, a brig often gnns, 
laentenant commanding, Owen Stanley, was subsequoitly 
added to the expedition ; a vessel of this description being 
considered as well adapted for the examination of the seas 
and islands contiguous to the north coast of Australia, 
which had hitherto been very imperfectly explored. A 
party of marines, under the command of Captain Jobo 
Macarthur, was embarked on board the Alligator, to con- 
stitute the garrison of the new settlement The men had 
been selected from among the numerous volunteers nho 
had offered themselves tar the service, and each individaal 
was acquainted with some mechanical art that would prore 
useftil in a new country. A practical gardener, ^du> also 
understood the collection of botanical specimens, was at- 
tached to the expedition; and every article necessary fi)r 
the comfort of the garrison, or to render effective the 8e^ 
rice on which they were to be employed, was most liberallj 
supplied from the dockyards of the port at which the ex- 
pedition had been fitted out' 

The expedition sailed fh)m England in March, 1889^ and 
in the ensuing July arrived safely at Sydney. From this 
place, after a pleasant sojourn of two montiis, whidi had 
been spent in collecting * that endless variety of articles 
necessary for the establishment of a naval post,' and m 
constructing the framework of certain wooden tenements 
intended for barracks, storehouses, &c., the adventnreis 
set out for their destination. * The ship was quite a Noah's 
ark. Cows, sheep, pigs, and poultry were quartered be- 
tween the guns, and a number of giant kangaroo-dogs were 
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incessantly stalking about the decks, trying to disoover af 
there really existed any spot in whidithey could lie down 
ibr fiye minutes without being trodden upon. But what- 
erer little inconTenienccs mi^t have r^ulted from this 
state of repletion were most cheerfdlly submitted to, and a 
general feeling of pleasing anticipation appeared to per- 
Tide all ranks on board.' 

Out author characterises the Toyage as one of the most 
sgreeable he eyer remembers to have made, and we must 
regret that our limits preyent us from following him through 
his animated descriptions of the coast and its inhabitants. 
The following extract offers a &ir specimen of this portion 
ofthenarratiTe: 

' On the morning of October 12, the wind was light from 
the southward, and our progress was not yery rapid. We 
were now on classic ground. To seaward lay the Endea- 
TOUT Reef^ upon which the ship that first explored these 
coasts was thrown during the night, and only saved from 
total wreck by the energy and s^U of the ablest of navi- 
gttors. Wit^ us. Gape Tribulation, a bold and lofty 
headland, rose abruptly from the sea, forming the most 
prominent feature in the landscape, and the eye of the 
commander was no doubt anxiously directed towards it, 
vhen it was suddenly found that the water was gaining on 
the pumps, after the ship had floated off the ree£ To our 
left was Weary Bay, the scene of incessant labour in efforts 
to save the ship; and &r a-head appeared the narrow 
opening of the ]&ideaTour Eiver, in which she was repaired 
and once more rendered fit for sea. It is singular that 
throughout this thousand miles of coast, more recent sur- 
Tej9 have not brought to light a single port that would have 
answered ^e navigator's purpose one half part so well as 
this.' Few readers will need to be reminded that the im- 
mortal Cook is the navigator here alluded to. 

As the vessels advanced farther into the region of the 
tropics, the appearance of the coast became daily more in- 
teresting. * We got under weigh as usual at daylight on the 
17th. The wind was weU to the eastward throughout both 
this day and the one preceding, so that a vessel bound in 
the opposite direction would have had a &ir wind. The 
appearance of the mainland had considerably improved, 
l^ees had become numerous, and many green and appa- 
r^iUy fertile valleys were passed during the day. Towards 
crening, when near C&pe Direction, four natives paddled 
towards the ship from the mainland in a canoe that was 
provided with an outrigger, like those of the South Sea 
islanders ; but their object was only to look at the ship, 
&r when within two miles of us they stopped, and after exa- 
mining us attentively for some time, returned towards 
the mainland. At five o'clock, we anchored under a low 
island, covered with bushes, and the greater portion of the 
officers landed, together with one watch, or half of the 
crew, who had received permission to take a run on shore. 
The boats, about a dozen in number — quite a musquito 
fleet— were soon close to the island, for the men, anxious 
to get on shore as quickly as possible, pulled most lustily. 
A more perfectly quiet scene could not be conceived thim 
that which the island presented as we approached. A 
slight hissings produced by the ripple of the swell as it 
▼ashed up the beach, with an occasional scream from the 
Kd4)illed oyster-catcher, as it tripped lightly along the 
smdAb previous to taking flight, were the only sounds that 
could be heard ; but in less than five minutes after the 
hoats had touched the beach it became a perfect bedlam 
hroke loose. A number of little landrail, which could run 
tolerably fi^ but could only take short and imperfect 
fii^^ were found among the grass and bushes ; and the 
sailors^ to the amount of at least a hundred, were soon 
Bcampering about> through brake and briar, in chase of 
them, bdng yery meritoriously aided by the long-legged 
^ttgarooKiogs ; while the sea-birds that had taken uj> 
tliar abode fbr the night on the island, alarmed at this 
unosoal disturbance, flew screaming overhead, offering a 
&irmark fbr the sportsman. The chase soon ended in 
^^ capture of all the landrail that did not succeed in 
hiding themselves under the bushes ; and the more boister- 
0Q8 among their pursuers oommenced playing at leap-frog, 



while those of a philosophic turn examined the beach t'ur 
shells and other curiosities, the gastronomes finding amplo 
employment in catching the rock-fish that had remained 
belund, in holes in the reef^ when the tide had gone out, 
or in collecting crabs and shell-fish. The bectch ab- 
solutely swarmed with small crabs that had taken posses- 
sion of the empty shells thrown up by the sea, and which 
they carried about with them wherever they went. It 
certainly appeared at first sight very singular that these 
creatures uiould have voluntarily thrust themselves into 
such inconvenient abodes ; but the secret lies in the vo- 
racity of the sea-birds, which would soon swallow them up 
if they appeared outside their houses. The sailors call 
them soldier^crabs, from some absurd resemblance they 
suppose them to bear to soldiers running about with 
sentry-boxes on their backs.' 

On the 20th October, the commander, accompanied by 
the greater portion of the officers, and the marines imder 
arms, landed at Gape York, the northern extremity of 
Eastern Australia, and took formal possession of the coast 
in name of her majesty. Six days more carried the ships 
across the gulf of Carpentaria to the place of their des- 
tination. *In the grey of the morning (October 27) the 
tops of the trees on Cape Croker were visible from the 
deck. We now hauled up for Port Essington, and all 
hands were anxiously looking out to catch a glimpse of 
the spot which would probably be our head-quarters for 
some time to come. The land was reported from the 
mast-head at least half-on-hour before it was visible from 
the deck, but at length the tops of the trees showed them- 
selves in little detached clumps above the horizon, and 
the land itself rose to the view. Presently some low 
sand dunes appeared, and then came the beach, its pure 
white affording a pleasing contrast with the deep green of 
the waters that bounded it The scene was perfectly a 

Suiet one. There appeared to be nothing stirring, with 
ie exception of a few birds which were running along the 
beach, and occasionally wading into the water as it washed 
up, to seize upon any little denizen of the sea that might 
come within their reach. Nor was there much noise on 
board, for every one appeared to be occupied with his own 
thoughts, and the general silence was only occasionally 
disturbed by a remark from some keen obseirvcr, who sup- 
posed that he had been the first to discover some striking 
novelty. It was indeed an absorbing moment to the whole 
of us, for probably no expedition ever sailed upon a simi- 
lar service in which both officers and men took a more 
general interest than in this. The breeze had now drawn 
in more from seaward, and, as is usually the case in the 
forenoon, had fr-eshened considerably, so that we soon shot 
past Point Smith, and had now fairly entered the outer 
harboul'. As we advanced, the scene altered very ma- 
terially. The sandy beach still remained, but beyond it 
the land rose gradually towards the interior, and was 
clothed with open forest, so clear of imderwood that we 
could see some distance into the countr)'. Many clumps 
of the fir-like casuarina, with its dark green foliage, stud- 
ded the beach at intervals, apparently affording on agree- 
able shade ; and here and there jutting cliffs of red earth 
and sandstone advanced to the water-side, having forest- 
trees on their very edges; indeed, some cases occurred 
of trees having faUen over the cliff into the water below. 
We were not a little surprised at seeing one of these trees 
hanging over the edge of the cliffy apparently suspended 
by tihe tap-root ; and it had evidently been long in this 
situation, for the branches had adapted themselves to their 
novel position by growing upwards towards the i*oot. 

While passing i&e schooner Essington to enter the inner 
harbour, Mr Watson, the master, had come on board, and 
reported that he had arrived about ten days previously. 
The natives had been very friendly, and had afforded ma- 
terial assistance in landing the frame of the church, which 
had been deposited on the beach above high-water mark. 
Our curiosity to see these denizens of the forest did not 
long remain ungratified, for shortly after anchoring, a 
small canoe, containing two men, was seen approaching 
the ship, and from the direction in which they came^ we 
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judged that they did not belong to the party that had 
visited the schooner. As the canoe neared the ship, both 
the men stood up, and the elder made a short speech, tl» 
purport of which, as may be imagined, was perfectly tm- 
mtelligible to ns. They seemed very reluctant to come 
close, and it was not until after repeated invitations that 
they at length came alongside. The elder, whose name 
was Lingari, singled out Sir Gordon Bremer the moment 
he came on board, and delivered a long address, shedding 
many tears, and flrequently touching bis shoulders with 
both hands in a sort of half embrace. From his repeat^ 
edly pointing towards Raffles Bay, and making use of the 
term * commandant' in a tone of endearment, it appeared 
that Langari, who, although belonging to the Port Essing- 
ton tribe, had becii a ft^uent visiter at our settlement 
at Raffles Bay, had misteken Sir Gordon Bremer for 
Captain Barker, the last commandant there, to whom the 
natives had been very much attached. The younger man, 
Wanji-waiyi, who must have been under twenty years of 
age, was in a state of the most intense fright from the very 
commencement of the interview, and I suspect that it was 
owing to his remonstrances that thev hesitated about com- 
ing on board at once. His teetli chattered, and his eyes 
rolled about in an agony of altum and apprehension, wnich 
had not completely subsided when he returned to the 
shore, after a visit of upwards of an hour, loaded with 
presents, and possessed of a greats amount of wealth than 
he had ever before even contemplated. This youth, who 
belonged to a tribe inhabiting the south coast of the penin- 
sula, soon afterwards became an almost constant resident 
among us, and proved hi^y intelligent and useftd.' 

Having fixed upon a spot for the settlement, which was 
marked bv a white cliff on the western side of the harbour, 
the colonists commenced thdr labofurs with great spirit. 
While some were employed in preparing enclosures for the 
stock, and others, under the superintendence of the gar- 
dener, in fondng a piece of land for the reception of the 
plants, the main boay of the men were occupied in landing 
and putting up the framewori» of the buildings. The 
woods aboxmdc^ with game, and those of the officers not 
otherwise engi^ged, found abundant occupation in bringing 
down pigeons, tree-partridgee, quail, and kangaroos, as 
yet unaccustomed to the sound of l^e gun. The water 
also afforded a plentlftd supply of carvallo, mullet, and 
several other kinds of excellent fish. *Tfae spot upon 
which the settlement had been formed was a piece of table- 
land, about a quarter of a mile in extent from north to 
south, and projecting from the mainland about the same 
distance. At its south extreme lay the white cliff which 
has been already mentioned, and tne northern part con- 
sisted of a knoll rather above the general level, which was 
named Minto Head. The landing-place was formed nearly 
midway between these two points. A short but steep as- 
cent led up to the table-land, which continued nearly level 
for about three hundred yards, when it sloped gradually 
towards the interior, but soon rose again to an elevation 
rather greater than that of the table-land. The northern 
part of this promontory, if I may so term it, was bounded 
by a bav, which, however, was rendered useless by a mud- 
bank, dry at low-water, that entirely filled it ; and its 
shores consisted of a deep and impenetrable belt of man- 
groves. To the soutii lay the little sandy bay that I have 
already mentioned as being the spot in which the garden 
was made. A more busy scene than the littie settlement 
presented cannot well be conceived. The woods absolutely 
rang with the sound of the hammer, and in every direction 
the white poets of the new buildings were seen gleaming 
through the trees. Tb» organ of constmotiveness also be- 
came developed to an alarming extent among the junior 
officers of tne frigate, several of whom displayed their 
architectural skill in oonstmcting little tenements of the 
materials that were at hand, in which to pass the hotter 
parts of the day, during which period the moi ceased their 
labours for a time. It does not fiUl to the lot of many to 
witness the early struggles of a new settlement, but I can 
assure those inexperienced in such matters, that although 
certain privations and inoonvenienoes most neoessarily be 



endured by those who become the first occupants of a 
country, yet there are still many little pleasures att endin g 
such operations that go far to mitigate tliese evils. There 
is scarcely an individual talent possessed by man that can- 
not be useftiUy brought into play in the formation of a ncir 
settlement ; and nothing can exceed the satisfiiction iHth 
which one contemplates any little improv^nent tJia4 be 
has effected, be it merely a path through the woods, or a 
small patch of garden-ground reclaimed from the waste.' 

The colonists were fortunate in procuring abundance of 
fresh water, and a constant friendly intercourse witii the 
natives was kept up. A supply of live stock and plants 
for the garden was readily procured from the neighboup- 
ing islands, of which our author fiimishes an interesting 
description. Several prahus frx>m these islands also visited 
the scttiement * By the end of May, 1889, all the preli- 
minai7 arrangements in the settlement had been so far 
completed, that Sir Gordon Bremer felt himself at liberty 
to proceed with tiie Alligator to Svdney, where it iras an- 
ticipated that orders for opening JPort Essington for colo- 
nisation would be found awaiting her arrival. Ckrrem- 
ment-house, officers* quarters, two storehouses, and an 
hospital, had been completed, and the garrison irere all 
housed in neat littie thatched cottages. Several vrells, 
affording an abundant supply of water, had been sunk in 
different places about the establishment, and a battery, 
armed witn some of the Alligator's eighteen-pounders, had 
been formed upon the edge of the white cMff, oommimdmg 
the entrance of the inner harbour, and giving the settle- 
ment quite a warlike appearance. An excellent sur v ey of 
the port, and of the coast to the eastward, bad been com- 
pleted by Mr Tyers, assisted by Mr Byron Drury, of the 
Alligator; and the excursions of lieutenant Stanley in the 
Britomart had made known to the people of the neic^bonr- 
ing islands that a British force had been established in 
their neighbourhood, which would render any ftirther at- 
tempt at molesting the European strangers that mi^it 
visit them a highly hazardous undertaking.' 

We have not space to follow fturtiier the progress of this 
inflmt colony. We are told that * the latest dates of news 
firom Port Esangton are up to the month of June of the 
present year. The settlement continues to be prosperous, 
and a temporary accession had been made to their num- 
bers by the arrival of the crew of the ship Coringa Packet 
and a portion of that of another ship, the Hyderabad, in 
all sb^ individuals ; the vessels to which tiiey had be- 
longed having been wrecked in Torres Strait a short time 
previously.' 

Our author has dedicated two interesting chapters to a 
detailed description of the Coburg Peninsula, the seat of 
the new settiement, embracing its geographical fieatures, 
soil, climate, and natural productions; but we prefizr 
bringing our extracts to a close with the following obeer- 
vations on tropical Australia generally : 

* The explorations carried on from time to time on the 
tropical coasts of Australia have tended to prove that the 
nature of the country accords very closelv with that of the 
south-eastern parts of the continent; ana, with the excep- 
tion of the bamboo forests, the vegetation generally is of a 
similar character. The savannahs at the head of the Gulf 
of Carpentaria, and upon the mainland near the neck of 
the Coburg Peninsula, find a parallel in the plains to the 
westward of the Blue Mountains; and patches of tro- 
pical jungle are also met with near the baiuEs of the rivers 
to the north of Sydney. The forest lands are of the same 
open description, and we may conclude that they are 
equally well adapted for pasturage, since the buffaloes that 
had been left behind when the settlement at Raffles Bay 
was abandoned, have increased to a surprising degree, and 
wander about the country near the neck of the peninsula, 
in herds consisting of forty or fifty. Stragglers have often 
been enoountCTed in the more immediate neig^bouiliood of 
the settiement ; large, unwieldy bulls that have been driven 
out of the herd by others stronger than themselves, and 
who roam about in search of other herds ; or, on finding 
a spot Bidted to their tastes, pass their time away in 
aUamtely feeding on the ridi pasturage and wallowing 
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in the mud, like swine ; in which poBjtioDS they are often 
met with so immersed in mire, that they experience some 
difiealtj in extricating themselves. The buffalo, although 
Urge and powerful, is, in other respects, a yery inferior 
description of animal, and I do not anticipate that it 
irill ever prore of much service to settlements upon the 
coast ; indeed, on the contrary, the tendency to increase is 
60 great, that their numbers may eyentually prove a nui- 
f3Dce. The European breeds of cattle, for which both 
climate and pasturage are equally well adapted, prove &r 
superior in eveir respect; and tiie ships that now pass 
through Torres Straits to India in ballast afford a cheap 
and rady mode of transport from the southern colonies. 
And, if the nature of the intermediate country is found to 
present no natural obstacles to their transit, it may be ex- 
p<>cted that, when the demand is sufficiently great, indivi- 
diuUs will undertake to drive herds of cattle overland, as 
they were formerly introduced from New South Wales into 
S}uth Australia. I have already stated that the sheep 
brought to Port Essington did not thrive, and, even if it 
be found that other pasturages are better suited to them, 
tlie nature of the climate, generally, forbids the hope that 
wool, the staple export finom the southern colonies, can 
erer be produced with advantage in the tropical regions. 
The country at the h^id of the Gulf of Carpentaria, and 
the hills that abut upon the north ooast, which, fh)m their 
peculiar position, enjoy a lower temperature than other 
y art3, may prove to be adapted fbr sheep-fimning. But 
tJie beat and moisture of the tropica, so highly favourable 
to vegetation, point out the produce of the soil as that to 
¥hich future settlers must look forward as the reward fbr 
their toil. As the settlements that have been ibrmed from 
time to time upon the northern coasts have never yet been 
throim open to individual enterprise, the only criterion 
from which we can judge of the capabilities of the soil is 
that afforded by the portions of ground that have been 
broaght into cultivation fbr the purpose of Airmshing a 
supply of fruits and vegetables for the garrisons. These 
hsTe been generally termed gardens, but they must not be 
iS3ociated with gravel-waU», neat hedgerows, and beds 
earefoUy manured ; since they consist of mere patches of 
raste land, with the smaller trees grubbed up by tiie roots, 
^d the stumps of tlie larger ones left standing ; unsightly 
objects, certainly, but land being abundant^ the space they 
occapy becomes oi little importance. A ring-fence, to keep 
out ^ cattle and pigs, completes the prelindnary arrange- 
meats, and the ground is then dug up, cleared of weeds, 
lad planted. 

"The first garden was formed near the sea-shore, to the 
Muth of the settlement, where the soil was of the light de- 
scription that I have termed upland soil; but iVom its 
position n^r the foot of the slope, the quantity of decom- 
posed vegetable matter it contained was considerable. 
The young trees and seeds brought firom Rio Janeiro and 
Sydney were planted in this garden, and the tropical pro- 
dactioDs generally succeeded; but the European vege- 
tables, al^ough the seeds germinated, gave little promise, 
with the exception of melons and pumpkins, which, indeed, 
appear to grow well in all climates that are not too oold. 
A second garden was subsequently formed at the back of 
tb settlement, partly on upland soil, and partly on a rioh 
tUmialflat; and mB was taken by Captain Maoarthur 
n&derbis own immediate superintendence. The men of 
the garrison i^so planted the ground in the neighbourhood 
of their houses with yams, sweet potatoes, pumpkins, ba- 
^^^^ QW. pepper, &c, with complete success, although the 
^ was apparently the poorest of the upland description.' 
^ culture of wheat was not attempted, nor does our 
•tititor think that this, or indeed any kind of European 
vegetable, can be suocessfiilly reared. But the sugar-cane 
codtmued to flourish remarkably well, while the cotton 
plant) of which various descriptions were introduced, ' vp- 
P^n to be better adapted to the soil and climate of the 
Coborg Peninsula, and indeed of the northern coasts of 
^lutralia generally, than any other description of produce. 
^^ are political reasons, too, for wishing that cotton 
should become the staple product of the tropical parts of 



Australia, which must be evident to all those who are 
aware of the source firom which our chief supply of this 
important article is at present derived, and hoW liable we 
are to have this supply cut off at a moment's notioe.' 

The climate of these regions, like that of aU tropical 
countries, is un&vourable to Europeans ; but it would ap- 
pear that an abundant supply of labour could easily be pro- 
cured from the adjacent regions of the East < The natives 
of the different countries of the East arcalso each proficient 
in peculiar Idnds of labour. Thus the Malay is the best 
adapted fbr clearing new lands ; the Chinese being unac- 
customed to these operations, firom their country having 
been long under cultivation. The latter, again, are the 
best agriculturists, and the most skilftil manufacturers of 
raw produce; while the natives of India prove superior 
herdsmen. They are all acquainted with the culture of 
cotton, but not in an equal degree ; thO'Chinese and natives 
of continental India claiming the precedence. The Indian 
islander is contented with simple food, but is expensive in 
his clothing, and tiierefbre the best customer to ue British 
manufkoturer. The Chinese labourer wears little clothing, 
but expends a considerable portion of his wages in rich 
food. The native of oontinental India is sparing in every- 
thing and saves his wages to carry back to Ms own coun- 
try. This was severely Mt at the Mauritius when Coolie 
labourers were first introduced, and caused specie to be in 
great demand, but the evil was remedied almost as soon 
as it was generally iblt When it is considered that the 
population <^ China is upwards of three hundred millions, 
that of the British possessions in India seventy millions, 
and that of the Indian Archipelago between twenty and 
t^rty millions, it may be safbly stated Uiat the supply 
of labotir fhnod these ioarces is likely to prove inex- 
haustible.' 

— — ■ — ■ — ^ ^-^^ ■ — ^^ — ■ -^ - 

MUSIC. 

Thi musio of the church, the noblest branch of the art, 
has remained unchanged for generations, and will probably 
remain unchanged for generations to come. Founded on 
the great principles of harmony established by the eccle- 
siastical composers of the sixteenth and seventeenth ocn- 
turies, it is constructed of materials over which time has 
small power; and the fbw ornaments which may be applied 
to it, by the varying taste of the different ages, can but 
slightly affect the aspect of its massive and colossal struc- 
ture. Compared to this, accordingly, all other kinds of 
music appear to be fleeting and ephemeraL In every 
country it is.the oldest music that is extant; and in our 
own, the walls of our cathedrals may still re-echo the sacred 
strains of Gibbons and Tallis, Purcell and Boyce, after all 
the profime music that has been produced from tiicir days 
to our own shall have been swept away. It is on this 
fi[)undation that Handel has built the stupendous choruses 
dT his oratorios. Their duration is independent of the 
mutability of taste or fkshion. They make the same im- 
pression now as when they were heard for the first time, 
and will continue to act on the mind with undiminished 
power, so long as the great principles of human nature 
shall remain unchanged. In regara to the airs of these 
great sacred works, such of them as are disfigured by 
long and stiff divisions, formal doses, and other marks of 
the antiquated taste of the time, are no longer heard witii • 
thepleasure they originally oonferred ; but it is the glory 
of Handel's genius, that, in his moments of inspiration, he 
broke through the conventional trammels which bound 
his cotemporaries, and imagined those divine melodies 
which must for ever find their way to the heart. Handel's 
airs almost unifi^rmly bear the impress of his mind ; but 
some of them resemble a noble or beautiftd figure clothed 
in the orunbrous costume of his day, while others, ftee 
tpom such trappings, display the pcoribot symmetry and 
grace of some exqrdsite remnant it Oredan art If the 
choruses in tiie Aessiahy * For unto us a child is bom,' 
and the < ^^eltgah,' shall oontinue fh>m age to age to 
produce awe and veneration, so shall the airs, * I know 
that my Redeemer liveth,' * He shall fbed his flock,' and 
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* He was despised and r^ected,' fill the mind with chash 
tened joy, tenderness, and pity. 

The parts of Handel's compositions which will form the 
most enduring monument to his memory, are those which 
are capable of producing their effects chiefly by means of 
the combined powers of human voices ; for the more inde* 
pendent music is of the assistance of instruments, the less 
will it suffer from the influence of time. Changes are in- 
cessant in the structure and powers of instruments. Some 
drop out of use, and others are invented ; while their in- 
finite variety of combinations are constantly assuming new 
forms, in consequence of the boldness of genius and the 
caprices of taste. But the voice, in its chief features, is 
always the same. The most sublime harmony in existence 
is that which is so broad in its structure that it can be dis- 
tinctly produced by a great body of voices. Of this de- 
scription are the ChoraUsy which, in Germany, are com- 
posed by the greatest masters, and performe<^on the most 
solemn occasions. The greatest of Handel's choruses are 
of this character. The different parts are either united in 
great and solid masses of sound, or responsive to each other 
in passages of fttgue or imitation, which, taken by them- 
selves, are plain, simple, and distinct phrases of melody, 
and derive their effect from the manner in which they are 
combined and blended. Were each of these parts to be 
simg by so great a number of tunable and powerful voices 
as would yJW the church or other place of performance, no 
instrumental additions could increase the power of har- 
mony ; and thus the only use of instruments is to create a 
volume of sound which could not otherwise be obtained. 
Accordingly, in these choruses, the instruments are played 
in unison or in octaves with the different vocal parts; and 
the design of the composer, and the original structtlre of 
his harmony, are in nowise affected, whatever number or 
variety of instruments are used along with the voices, 
whether we have only those employed by Handel himself 
or the riches of a modern orchestra. Provided, however, 
that the volume of sound is suited to the magnitude of the 
place, the more completely it is made up of voices the bet- 
ter ; while, on the other hand, we often find that the gran- 
deur of a chorus is impaired by the voices being smothered 
by an over-proportion of instruments. This comparative 
independence of the aid of 'instruments, must necessarily 
give to the sublime choruses of Handel a longevity whidfi 
will be denied to the modem compositions of this class, in 
which the vocal harmony is frequently less prominent than 
the florid instrxmiental symphony by which it is accom- 
panied. — Hogarth, 

GRATITUDE. 

A very poor aged man, busied in planting and grafting 
an applo-tree, was rudely interrupted by this interrogation : 
* Why do you plant trees, who cannot hope to eat the fruit 
of them? He raised hhnself up, and leaning upon his 
spade, replied, *Some one planted trees for me before I 
was bom, and I have eaten the firuit; I now plant for 
others, that the memorial of my gratitude may exist when 
I am dead and gone.' 

convebsahonal powees of a wife. 

How pleasantly the evening hours may be made to pass, 
when a woman who really can converse will thus beguile 
.the time. But on the other hand, how wretched is the 
portion of that man who dreads the dulness of his own 
fireside ! who sees the clog of his existence ever seated 
there — the same, in the deadening influence she has upon 
his spirit to-day, as yesterday, to-morrow, and the next 
day, and the next I Welcome, thrice welcome, is the often 
invited visiter, who breaks the dismal dual of this scene. 
Married women are often spoken of in high terms of com- 
mendation for their personal services, their handiwork, and 
their domestic management: but I am inclined to think 
that a married woman, possessing all these, and even 
beauty too, yet wanting conversation, might become * weary, 
stale, flat, and unprofitable,' in the estimation of her hus- 
band; and, finally, might drive him firom his home by the 
leaden weight of her uncompanionable society. I know 



not whether other minds have felt the same as mine Tundi 
the pressure of some personal presence without follo'W&iiJ 
of feeling. Innocent and haroUess the individual xzxajr 1 
who thus inflicts the grievance, yet there is an irksomene 
in their mere bodily presence almost intolerable to 1 
borne : and in proportion to the estimate we form of tqa 
society, and companionship, and sympathy of feelixs-j^ ; 
the dread we entertain of association with mere animal 111 
in its human form, while nothing of this fellowship o^ fee 
ng is experienced. — Mrs Ellis. 

THE HEED LADDIE. 

[We give the following from a highly pleasing litUe volixme i 
poems, entitled ' The Home of the Heart,* by Miss Aibd, or Ki| 
mamock.] 

A herd laddie sat, in his plaidfe o* grey, 

'Neath the beild o' a bush in the howe o* a brae, 

On the moBS-theekit stamp o' an anld aikeu tree, 

By a wee wimpling bnmie that sang to the sea, 

And silver'd the hem o" a bonnie green knowe, 

Whar the broom-bush, and breckan, and primroses gro^r ; 

As wee stars that glimmer like sprinklings o' gowd, I 

As they blink through the blue o' the grey e'ening ck>ml. 

His gbeep lay besprent on the green mountain's breaat. 

As white as the snaw-cleeded gowan they prest— 

Whar the lammies were bleating, and jumping wi' glee. 

And nibbling the gowan that spangled the lea ; 

Noo laughing and dancing, Uke youth's morning wave. 

Ere it wanders and yaumers awa* to the grave. 

The herd laddie doff'd his wee bonnet, and smiled. 

But a tear in his dark ee ray heart near hira wyled, 

LiUe an amber-bead trickled atlown his brown cheek. 

Clear as pearlins o' dew-drapa thai, glanced at his feet- 

I said, ' Wee herd laddie, what maks you sae wae ? 

A* nature around you is smiling and gay. 

Come, tell me your fitory, 111 sit by your side : 

What book's that you re hiding aneath the grey plaid? 

Are ye canld? are ye hungry? ist far frae your hame ? 

Hae ye faither or mither?' He sighed — ' I hae nane. 

Yon bonnie cot-house in the lap o" the glen. 

When a baimie, I toddjed it's but and its ben ; 

When 1 look tillt 1 greetr— for that ance was my home — 

Noo faither, and mither, and help I hae nane ; 

Syne the nicht faither dee't gushes back to my mind. 

Though maister and mistress to me are fu" kind ; 

And thpre is the paalm round his bed that we sung — 

I hear his last words drapping yet frae his tongue : 

Oh, the teara happit fast frae his dim closing o'e, 

When he bless'd us, and tanld us his bairns he maun 1e«k*e ! 

And that is his bible he gied me, and said, 

' Mind your Father in heaven, ray bairns, when Fm dctui ; * 

When my wee brithors grat round the auld elbow-chair — 

For he learned us the psalms on the Sabbath e'en there ; 

And we knelt on that hearthstane whar uncos noo meet ; — 

When I think I ve nae hame, oh, what wonder I greet I — 

But I look to the skies, and I ken there is ane 

Wha loves me and guides me, though on earth I hae nane.* 

Oh, the heart that ne'er warms for the faitherlese bairn 
Is hard as the millstane, and cauld as the aim ! 
Oh, daut them and deed them wi' mitherly care :^ 
They are nurslings o' heaven — oh, nurse them wi' prayer I 



COMMERCIAL VALUE OF LNSECTS. 

The importance of insects, commercially speaking, i» 
scarcely ever tiiought of. Great Britain does not pay less 
than 1,000,000 of dollars annually for the dried carca&sea 
of the tiny insect, the cochineal ; and another Indian in- 
sect, gum shellac, is scarcely less valuable. More than 
1,6()0,000 of human beings derive their sole support from 
the culture and manu&cture of silk ; and the silkm-orm 
alone creates an annual circulating medium of nearly 
200,000,000 of dollars. 500,000 dollars are annually 
spent in England alone for foreign honey ; at least lO.OCM) 
cwt. of wax is imported into that country every year. 
Then, there are the gall-nuts of commerce, iised for dyeing 
and making ink, &c. ; while the cantharides, or Spani^ 
fly, is an al^olute indispensable in materia medica. — Bos- 
ton Tromscript. 
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HBTOKT, KATURfe, AND F&OPEBTIES 

OF GOLD. 
IdLD, it ironld appear, has b«en both kuowa and Tsliud 
!<m tbe reiDotaet Bgea of the norld. There are a few 
icnptnre nferences wMoh would lead na to Inftr that eren 
irfin Um Flood it wu in use ; but this, as it is more a 
uan of conjecture than of oertaint;, need Dot be insisted 
ipon. Ve am sore that bo early aa the times of the 
^rtriinhg, tbe Taloe of this metal wu distioetl; appre- 
ialtd. In Egypt, at Uie eame period of hiatory, gold 
•u in gmaral use ; and hence Pharaoh is represented as 
nlliiig off a gold ring frtua hia own, and pntlang it upon 
lit GigcrcJ Joseph; he also amyed tdmin TestmenUof 
iuliin^and put a gold cbun about his neck. At the 
im whtn thi Israelites left Egypt, gold, aa an Cmoment 
to tin perwn, was in common nse even among the poorest 
((ibepeople; 'for the children of Israel borrowed of the 
E;iptiuijewelBof BilTerandjewels ofgold.' Amongall 
laiiiw, indeed, where the slighteet pretenoe to driliution 
htihBjited, gold from the earliest times has been regarded 
■ Unajmbd of wealth, and tbe most intense «ii|ddit]' of 
Ik bmrnn heart baa been eidted to obtain it. 

Andmtly it ^ipearg to hsie been very plentiAil, as 

iuin is the quantities need in the T»benuu;le and in the 

Toipk rf Solomon. We are also informed that all Solo- 

koi's drinking resseli were of the some meUl. Alexander 

kOnatbond immense quantities of it In the tre«aare^ 

■I DiriUitlie Persian king. Borne of tbeBomao generals 

od {ndigjons qnantities <J it, which they had taken from 

^cmquned oatiotui, and it was carried before, them in 

KMrinophs. Serenl of tbe Roauu emperors eipended 

tome iDuis in luxury. The Roman emperor Caligula 

I npnted to hate bad a horse which he sometimes iniitcd 

kb mie, where it was presented with g^t oats BDd win* 

MgoUcn cup. On the decline and tall of the Roman 

nire, and during the wid&cpread rarages of the Goths, 

p^TiDdals, Saraoens, Turks, tnd Tartars, gold became 

n nice, from Urge portions of it having been liidden 

uties who were nerer permitted to retnm to the spots 

t iwu ooncealed. rnQ tbe mines of America were 

<1 by tbe Spanianls, it was oidy fbimd in loose 

Ida mingled with the sand of rirera, espedally in 

»i n tbe west of AMca. Prom this coast a few ves- 

M omtinae to fetch gold and itot;, giving in exchange 

■>), iton, tobooGO, mm, &c. It is also tbund in tlie 

; in China, and in small quantities on the con- 

A tf Isrope. In the Qermaa mines, pure masses of a 

' ~ ' ^ hare been found. In Lnplsnd and Sweden 

* M ndnti producing a small quantity al gold ; and 

~ U one time found in Scotland, (hi tlie marriage 



of Jamea V., 1687, a brge part of bis presents was 
cups <^^ld, filled with gold ocdn and gold dust, the natural 
produce of BcotUnd. Tbis gold came fhim the mines d 
Crawfurdmuir, in Lanarkshire, which were tbai wrought 
by Oermans. The gold produced from these mines waa 
coined into what is oiled ' bonnet pieces.' More recently 
it bas been found in Wioklow, in Ireland, where it was 
disoarered in the year 1796. There pieces of several 
onncee weight vcre frequently found, one piece weighing 
nearly twenty-two ounces troy. The greatest discovery of 
gold which has beeu made witbin a f^ years, is tbat of 
its existence in Uie Crolian mouDlMns of Siberia, accom- 
panied by plstinom. !□ tbe mine Zarewo-Aleiandrowah, 
in Uie year 1626, one piece of native gold was found, 
wtugbing about twenty-two pounds, with other pieces 
vnd^iing from two to four pounds each. 

According to tbe mining laws of Braii], when a person 
discovers adistrict ricb in gold, be obtuns fhtm the govern- 
ment a portion of the land, sixty fiithoms in length by forty 
in breadtb,which he is allowed to call his own; tbe govern- 
ment elsjms a second portion of equal size, and usually 
fhrma it out to other persons; aiwl a third portion is ap- 
propriated in a way supposed to be most suitable for the 
efficient working of the wtiole, according to the number of 
slaves that con be collected on the spot. Tbere are three 
methods of mining adopted, which may illustrate tbe mat- 
ter generally. 

In the first method, the mouQtdu oouttdning tbe gold is 
[uemed in various quarters until a vein is Ibund ; and tliis 
vdn is worked as long as it remuns profitable. The ei- 
cavations ate seldom very deep, and as soon as the vein 
becomes too poor to pay (br brtber excavation, it is aban- 
doned and another one sought ; so that the mountun be- 
oomes by degrees quite honeycombed. The gold sought 
for by this mode is nearly pure. 

In tbe second mctbod, streams of water ore mode by 
oondmta to flow over the beds impregnated witb gold. The 
violent descent of the water tears up the soil, and carries 
it down the slopes of the monnttun-ndes to the valleys at 
the bottom. Slaves furnished with spades and levers aid 
in this operation, by rending fhmi the mde of tbe hill the 
large masses which tbe waters may have loosened. All 
the masses and fragments thns collected together are broken 
up, and whilst tbe water, sand, and gravel ore made to flow 
off through narrow channels, the harder masses are stopped 
by a grating. While thus flowing on, the water is stirred 
most as^duously by slaves, in order that the small por^ 
ticles of gold may be separated from tbe sand and gravel, 
and fltll to the bottom, where they ore roomed on hides 
or on woollen ofotbs spread out for their reception. These 
dotbs or hides are dried, and are then well beaten, to lil»- 
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rate the Utile fragments of gold. This constltates the 
whole of the method; and a very wastefiil and inefiiaient 
one it Ib; Ibr a number of the smaller and less weighty 
particles are carried off by the rapidity of the current 
-without being deposited at all ; while all the gold whioh 
is contained in larger masses of rock detained by the grat- 
ing is neglected. 

In the third method, advantage is taken of the waste 
which occurs in the other two ; and it is adopted by negroes 
and poor persons, who have Ml permission to employ 
themselves in this way. The rejected or neglected pieces 
of rock, which nevertheless contain gold, are carried down 
into the rivers and streams, which also have a good deal 
of minutely divided gold in their waters, arising firom the 
circumstance just aUuded to. The 'fa^adores' (as the 
poorer class of adventurers are called) wade into the water 
up to the waist, and lift up the sand or wetted soil in 
wooden bowls ; they shake these bowls in such a way as 
to cause the golden particles to sink to the bottom, and 
the earthy and lighter particles to float to the top. By 
this means, and also by washing a collected heap of sand 
on the river-side, the * f^adores' find gold enough to pay 
them for this expenditure of their time. All the gold thus 
procured is sent to the imperial ftmndry to be smelted or 
purified. 

Gold is of various tinges or shades of colour, from pale or 
lemon yellow to yellowish brown, supposed to arise firom dif- 
ferent physical or constitutional conditions; alloyed with 
other metalS) it may be made to assume a great variety of 
shades. In the process of melting, it appears of a whitish 
colour just before it dissolves ; when ftilly melted, It pre- 
»ents a bUdsh green eolour on the sur&oe. It gives a 
very rich and beautiftil oolour to glass, called the purple 
oxide of gold, and is also made into a fine pigment tor 
painters. It likewise affords the means of preparing a 
fulminating oompound; and by a recent discovery of a 
Freneh ohemist^ it has been detected in the colouring mat- 
ter of some flowers. The specific gravity of gold is 19*85, 
that is nineteen times heavier than an equal bulk of water, 
being among the heaviest substances in nature (exceeded 
by platina, which is 21*47). Its atomic weight, according 
to Thomson, is 200. The degree of heat at irhich it melts, 
according to Wedgewood's thermometer, is 82 degrees; 
or, according to Fahrenheit's, 62*87 degrees; while cast 
iron melts at 20577 d^;rees. The ductility of gold is 
one of its most singular properties, and cannot &il to exi- 
cite admiration when compared with other metals. Ac- 
cording to well-authentidSbed calculations by WaUerius, 
Reaumur, Lewis Geoffroy, &c, a grain of gold may be 
drawn into a wire 500 fbet in length; and Boerhaave 
mentions that this was actually accomplished by one 
Cassius, a workman in Augsburg. An ounce of gold may 
gild a silver wire 444 leagues in length; a grain of gold, 
flattened into leaves, may cover an area of more than 1400 
square inches ; it may be lengthened and beat out in such a 
manner as to occupy 65,590 times the space which it for- 
merly did : a gold wire, one-tenth of an inch in diameter, 
will support a weight of 500 pounds. Qdld, unlike most 
other metals, does not corrode; nor does the melting of it 
in a common fire diminish its weight ; but if exposed to the 
focus of a very strong convex lens, it flies off in small par- 
ticlee. It can be oxidated by electricity, by which an 
oxid^of a purple oolour is formed. It can be dissolved in 
niiro-muriatio acid, being a mixture of nitrio acid and mo- 
riatio acid* commonly called aquurregia. 

Regarding the process of assaying the ores of gold, we 
may state that native gold is generally alloyed with cop- 
per, silver, and iron. This Is treated by the nitro-muria- 



tic add ; the silver is deposited spontaneously in an inso* 
luble muriate, one fifth part of the weight of which belongs 
to the metal; the gold is precipitated in a fine powder 
by the siUphate of iron (copperas) ; the iron is indicated 
by prussiate of potass, and the copper is separated by the 
iron ; each of these operations is poformed upon particular 
portions of the native gold. The auriferous sulphureti of 
iron are pulverised; they are then digested in dilated 
nitrio acid at 45 degrees (^temperature; six parts of Uus 
add bdng employed at several times fiir one of ore till the 
sulphur is separated, pure and of its natural colour; from 
12 to 16 parts of add are required for one of pyrites. The 
sulphur remains at the surfSetce of the liquor, sjid the gold 
is round at the bottom in a brown powder; this is melted 
in a crudble with borax or potassa. When gold is alloyed 
with silver mixed with stonv matter, the method of ex- 
tracting is very simple. The ore is first broken into 
pieces, and freed as much as VM>B8ible from impurities, 
after which it is reduced to powaer, and made into a paste 
with salt and water. Mercury is next squeezed through a 
leather bag on the mixture, and as it flows in, in ver; 
minute globules, it is mixed with the ore. When the pro* 
per quantity is added, the whole is beat well together, 
and kept at about the temperature of boiling water for 
some days, till the union is effected, after which the earthy 
matter is washed away, and the residue is subjected to 
distillation, by which the mercury is ttrodled, and the 
gold, oontsdning a little silver, is left. Theae are eudly 
separated by the process of parting. 

The ordinary method of'^ obtaining pure gold among 
goldsndths is to take the metal in the form of old articles, 
filings, &0. and refining them with half ita weight of salt- 
petre in a orudble, the masa that remains at the bottom, 
consisung of silver and gold (tlie copper and other meteli 
being separated by the action of the saltpetre), is alloyed 
with silver, in the proportion of 2^ parts of silver to each 
part of gold in the mass : then the whole is melted together 
and made into thin plates by flattening rollers ; it is then 
put into a vessel containing nitric add, which absorbs the 
silver, and the gold remains in a brown mass. The sod, 
which now contains the silver, acquires a greenish ooloor, 
and by adding conomon salt, the silver is prcdpitated in 
a beautiful white powder, whioh is Aised with the additicn 
of potass. 

Gold is likewise melted with the addition of borax. In 
the ordinary process of manufacturing this metal into or- 
naments, it is usually alloyed with certain proportions of 
silver and copper, accordmg to the quality or colour ^^ 
quired. The quantity of gold in an ailoy is expressed by 
the number of parts call^ carats existing in 24 of the 
alloy. Thus gold, 18 carats fine, consists of 18 of gold 
and 6 of alloying metaL Gold 24 carats fine, is, of course, 

Eure gold. In tiie working of pure gold, the metal iQajr« 
e wrought at a red heat, but when alloyed, it must be 
cold, else it will break. In the process called colouring 
gold, the alloy having a preponderating portion of copper, 
the articles sifter being finished are renoered of a beinti- 
ful fine pure gold colour, by boiling them in certain pr^ 
portions of saltpetre, alum, and salt, and refining, u it 
were, the sur&ce of t^e metal. 

In soldering the different portions of a piece of work, a 
portion of the gold of which the work is behig fbrmed is 
reduced in fineness, and is mdted at the joimngi of iii^ 
work, generally witli the blowpipe and flame^ the solder 
being assisted to run b^ the use of borax. Anotherwayin 
which gold is used, is m the gilding of metal This opera- 
tion is performed by taking pure gold and mercury, the 
gold being flattened to a considerable degree of thinness, 
and then put into a vessd containing the mercuiy in its 
metallic form ; this, at a certain degree of heat, ahioris 
the gold, and both combined form what is called an ams^ : 
gam. The metal to be gilt is thoroughly cleaned by wash- 
ing vrith add ; then a coat of pure mercury is robbed orer 
it, after which a portion of the amalgam is robbed oo it 
holding it over the heat till it has cove^ the part reqnitd 
to be ^t. The surface then has the pale silveiy apP^^ 
anco of quicksilver, but on the application of a pitt^ 
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gtitag beat, tho mereory eyaporfttos, and the gold k left 
fiimlj adhering to the metal, baying a dull jellow eolonr, 
whieA IB randored bright hj the proeeM of bnnuahing. 
Among the most recent methods of naing this metal, tll^ 
process called eleotro-plating is a very strSdng^ezampIe of 
the wondorfdl power at elec^oity. 

In drawing this paper to a dose, it may be nsefiil to 
uy a few words on tlw so'oalled pbUoeophy, alchemy, or 
the pretended art of making gold or silrer. Jn the opinion 
of the alchemist, all the metals are componnds, the baser 
of them eontaining the same constitnents as gold, but 
mixed with Tarious impuritiee, which, being remoTed, 
the common metals were made to assume the propertiee of 
9old. The change was effected by what was termed lapis- 
philoeophorura, or the philosopher's stone ; which is com- 
monly mentioned as a red powder possessing a peculiar 
smell It has been supposed by the learned, tiiat alchemy 
originated among the Arabians when they began to turn 
theb attention to medicine, after the establishment of the 
Odiphs ; but it would serve little purpose to speak with 
any minuteness of the different individuals of eminence who 
have given thdr attention to this unprofitable study, firom 
Albertos Magnus, a German, in 1282, and continued by 
roany in succeeding ages. The last person (at least in 
this country) who professed to convert mercury into gold, 
was Dr Price of Guildford. He is said to have convinced 
some persons of tlie probability of transmutation. His 
experiments were to have been repeated before competent 
judges, but he prevented detection and exposure by de- 
Mrojing himself; this happened in 1782. 

Gibbon the historian, speaking of alchemy, says, that 
' congenial to the avarice of the human heart, it was studied 
in China as in Europe, with equal eagerness, and with 
equal success.* The darkness of the middle ages ensured 
a favourable reception to every tale of wonder, and the 
rerival of learning gave new vigour to hope, and suggested 
more ipecious arts of deception. Philosophy, with the aid 
of Qiperience, has at length banished the study of alchemy ; 
and the present age, however desirous of riches, is content 
to seek them by the humbler means of commerce and in- 
ditftry. 

Its manu&cturing of plate, such as we find at the pre- 
sent day, partakes of much variety in the processes, ac- 
cording to the costliness of the material used. Borne of 
these varieties consist of articles made with gold through- 
out; those made of solid silver and gilt with gold ; others 
made with solid silver without gilding; and those made of 
eq^per or German silver, plated with silver by the old way, 
or by electro-plating or gilding. This branch of art is one 
which calls for the cxerdse of great taste as well as meeha- 
nloal skill. The costly display of plate which is exhibited 
on ths sideboards of me wealthy, would lose veiy much of 
il8 charm were it not the result of a gracoM and highly 
omimental design^ In past ages in Italy, the workers in 
gold and silver ranked their art only a littlo lower than 
that of sculpture, in respect to the patterns selected for 
imitation. 

The Egllnton Testimonial is one of the many splendid 
prodaetions of this country which we may take notice of. 
This saperb piece of workmanship was executed by Messrs 
Qarrard, Haymarkct, London ; and presented to the Earl 
of Eglinton in 1843, as a testimonial for the liberality dis- 
played by his lordship in the tchimament at Eglinton 
Oastle in 18S9. The composition is about four feet high ; 
the ndght of it is 1600 ounces, costing about 2000 guineas, 
irhioh was defrayed by subscription among the nobility 
sod jpmtnr. The figures in the composition were designed 
by CotteriU, the architectural portion by Sibron. 

flir Bob^ Peel estimates the gold in use and in circu- 
l«ti<m, or lying in the banks, at from £80,000,000 to 
^/)00,00O— about 867 tons. 

^ Jacob estimates the annual consumption of silver 
b tb United Kingdom at 8,282,046 ounces, valued at 
*M0!,621i— that paying du^, 1,275,806 j used in watch- 
<:»«i> 606,740; in pUung, '900,000; for other purposes, 
^00^. The value of the stock of silver in the hands of 
^ iMiirikotmrcrs sad dealers is estimated by the same 



authority at £8,280,000. The value of omamints and 
utensils of the precious metals in Europe and Ameriea> if 
brought to the crucible, he values at £400,000,000, «f 
one fourth more than the value of the coined metals. The 
annual oonsiunption of gold and silver in Europe and 
America he estimates at £6,000,000; that of Great foifaua 
being valued at £2,457,000. 



A VIEW OP ENGLISH LITERATURE 
BETWEEN 1727 AND 1780. 

POLITICAL ELOQUENCE, CHIEFLT PARLUMEIfrABY. 

OHATHAII — BtTKKE — PUT — ^FOZ — BHEBIDAK— 
JUK1XJ8 — ^DB LOLHI. 

Thebg is no question that, with a single exception in fla- 
vour of the present age, the greatest orators of modem 
times must be looked for in the period before us. The first 
who graced this period is Chatham, oninent, viewed in re- 
lation to any succeeding orator, but standing alone and 
unapproach^ by his early cotemporaries. This fhct makes 
us exceedingly regret that there are so few specimens in- 
disputably genuine of his speeches ; and that we can little 
more than guess, from the extraordinary influence he exr 
erted upon luis times, the high merits which belonged to them, 
like a tower, against whose sides every element of heavoi 
rages to no purpose, Chatham stood unmoved and immove* 
able amidst a venal age, when his woll-merited laurels were 
attempted to be insidiously plucked from his brow, or he 
himself precipitated ft*om the heists to which his virtues 
and gemus had raised him. However, a few firagments of 
his eloquence have been transmitted to us in a state com* 
paratively unimpaired by the channels tlirough which they 
have come down ; and from these, as well as firom four 
volumes of his letters, recently published, and which are 
purely genuine, we are enabled to collect the leading quali« 
ties of his mind, and to fix him smongst the greatest spirits 
of modem or of ancient times, who have wielded a despo- 
tic influence over assemblies of the people, or of their re- 
presentatives. Chatham was singumrly cut out to make 
a great figure in popular meetings, where grand results, 
possessing in th^nsclves their proo^ not l^ts than their 
nature, rather than trains of reasoning, however able, have 
to be displayed to an audience. To a voice possessing a 
fiill and most melodious utterance, and a coontcnonce, 
form, and gesture, imposing and migcstic in the highest 
degree, be united every accomplishment of genius and po- 
litical learning which could recommend a speaker to a deli- 
berative assembly ; of astonislung sagacity and penetration, 
he unravelled the most complicated knots which political 
intrigue and venality could contrive wherewith to perplex 
him; and with perceptions seemingly intuitive, he darted 
into the policy or cabinets, and set in motion agents, drawn 
fl^m opposite quarters of the world, with which to thwart 
their schemes, and to raise his country from the lowest 
possible political degradation to tho very smnmit of politi- 
cal glory. In the fragments of Chatham's speeches we find 
no ingenious refinements, no subtle or profound distinctions, 
nor yet any attempts at lengthened and recondite reasoning. 
The orator achieved his triumphs by rapid bursts, by 
volumes of impassioned thought, which illuminated every 
sphere that circled around him, and in the mighty confla- 
gration consumed every invention which the wits of hostile 
minds could devise. Confident in his own uprightness, 
and cherishing the most unwavering fiuth in the power of 
conscience to conrict and alarm, he pursued his antagonist 
through no windings, but proclaimed, in tones of thunder, 
those words which he knew would strike his adversary 
dumb, and procure for the speaker the acclamations even 
of his enemies. Proud in an extraordinary degree, he pos- 
sessed all those magnanimous qualities whi(m are com- 
monly allied to pride, and in which, perhaps, it takes its 
origin. Inferior minds could not understand him; and 
even men only inferior to himself found it difficult, if not 
sometinies altogether impracticable, to work along with 
him. His virtues were uiose equally of the heart and of 
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the head ; and rose to such on astonishing height^ that in 
genius of a different kind must we look to find anj parallel 
to them. 

For such a parallel, we turn with confidence to Burke— 
endowed with so great a profusion of gifts, both natural 
and acquired, that we are at a loss to ascertain the extent 
of these, or to fix the relatiye measure in which they were 
scyerally possessed by him. In one respect only, do we 
find it possible to bring Chatham and Burke into compari- 
son, or rather, we should say, into contrast. As a mere 
tactician in the art of governing an assembly, Burke was 
singularly deficient. For eminence in this department, 
the qualities of his mind and the defects of his exterior 
manner equally conspired to unfit him. Harsh in the 
tones of hiij voice, and provincial in his accent, as well as 
uncouth and monotonous in his gesture, he could not se* 
duce the more effeminate of his hearers into attention ; 
while the extraordinary length and unceasingly argumen- 
tative character of his speeches succeeded in wearying 
minds of all but the very highest in power. As a spei^er, 
therefore, it is obvious that we must place Burke out of 
view, and take his orations not as spoken but as written, 
not as addressed to the audience of Westminster Hall or 
of the House of Commons, but as, in common with his other 
works, prepared for the world and for posterity. 

The first thing which strikes us on turning in this 
spirit to the works of Burke, is the prodigality of his in- 
vention ; viewed whether in relation to argument, to ima- 
gination, or to what Mackintosh correctly observes, some 
fbolishly think his greatest excellence, to style. Not only 
is a profusion of thought and &ncy, almost boundless in 
extent and variety, placed before the reader, but he re- 
ceives the impression that what is displayed fi;ills infinitely 
short of what lay within the capacity of the author. Every 
science and every art is touched at one point or another : 
the manners and customs of people, ancient and modem, 
of every clime and speech, whether savage or civilised, are 
made either to Aimish or to adorn an argument. The allur 
sions to ancient learning, though not at all so numerous 
as those of writers during the Elizabethan age, are yet 
profuse compared with those of political writers of more 
recent times ; while no fact, whether political or commer- 
cial, that could affect the condition of the world, and es- 
pecially of England, to which his eye was directed with 
all the hopes he cherished of liberty and happiness, seemed 
to escape his notice. Arguments of every kind, more re- 
condite or more popular, are scattered with an open hand 
over his path ; and images pour in ftom all quarters to 
moke accessible to other minds, to enrich, or to recommend 
his arguments. Every instrument of rhetorical power is 
used at one time or another; whether invective, to crush an 
opponent; wit^ to rally and amuse; or pathos, to melt his 
audience. Metaphors and similes, tropes, and sometimes 
figures, carried occasionally to an extravagant length, lie 
heaped upon the page of the orator. Nothing seems too 
vast or too minute for him to handle; nor is there any 
kind of argument or mode of address to which his wonder- 
fully flexible style is imequal. Narrative, description, 
passionate appeal, stormy declamation, overwhelming ridi- 
cule, and profound political disquisition, are found, in^ 
greater or less proportions, in his extraordinary speeches 
and pamphlets. 

This prodigality, we have said, is the first thing which 
strikes ike rc^er of Burke's works. But astonishment at 
the resources of the inventor soon gives place, in the read- 
er's mind, to admiration of the skiU of the artist, when he 
comes to analyse the workmanship, and to reflect on the 
harmony of its parts, its curious joinery, and the marvel- 
lous pohsh which its framer has succeeded in imparting to 
it. This is true, especially when the object of examination 
is the * Reflections on the Revolution of France,' certainly 
the most finished of Burke's productions. In it all his 
(powers ore displayed, and these in better proportion and 
taste than in any otiier of his works. A work so well 
known, it would be superfluous to attempt, especially here, 
to describe. The art» whatever may be said of the mate- 
rials, is unbounded. The manner of Burke is, however, 



peculiarly worthy of notice. He approaches the dt&del of 
opponents by the most subtle and dexterous steps ; first 
by sapping their intellectual, moral, or political charac- 
ters, tiien by cozguring up the most fantastic or the most 
horrible spectres of social and political distress ihui 
can be supposed capable of affecting the hopes and fears 
of mankind. Nor is his declamation pure and unmixed. 
which his readers mi^t allow to roll over them untoucbcd 
by it. Maxims of profound wisdom, and reflections on. the 
nature and prospects of man, both apart and in society, 
are so interwoven with whatever is merely rhetorical, that 
it is difficult, or all but impossible, to keep the passions 
in a state of repose, and resist the magic influence of las 
fancy. Nor does the writer invite you, by division into 
chapters, to review calmly the groxmd you have gone over, 
or, by overloading the imagination, does he leave you to 
become distrustful of your guide. In spite of yourself you 
must go right on to the end, taking as your clue to what 
follows, the remarkable counterpart that goes before. like 
a panoramic view, each figure as it comes into si^t is so 
related to those yet unseen, that you allow the whole to be 
unrolled ere you suspend your attention. There is, too, a 
grandeur, an earnestness, and a dignity about Uie whole, 
not less in the characters and events to which the work 
relates than in the execution, which, together with the other 
qualities we have mentioned, give it almost unbounded 
sway over the reader. 

The method of Burke's argument is, as it appears to us, 
accumulative. A principle is stated, after a comprehen- 
sive preliminary survey of supposable obstructions in the 
way of its reception has been made. From the statemoit 
of the principle, the orator makes digressions on all mdes 
of it, sweeping off whatever is irrelevant, and bringing out 
into the foreground the main position of his topic. The 
illustrations are copious, or even redundant, witiiout being 
tautological. His &ncy seems to dilate with its object ; 
and instead of being overborne by its greatness, it is only 
the more excited thereby to load it with ornament of every 
kind. From this source arises the weakness of Burke. 
Not only the judgment, but also the taste, is offended by 
the ceaseless flow of imagery, not always very select, which 
he pours upon his argument. The argument^ like an ob- 
ject seen through a haze, expands beyond its natural di- 
mensions. To this objection, the ' Thoughts on the Cause 
of the Present Discontents ' is a most striking exception. 
Nothing can be more calm, dignified, and profi}undly dis- 
cussed than that article. We had, indeed, selected it and 
the speech on American taxation, for analysis, but our 
space entirely forbids that exercise. In a word, there is 
such a blaze of genius in the writings of Edmund Burke, 
that it is with difficulty we can escape from their dayyling 
influence so as to speak impartially, and yet adequately, d 
theii* merits. 

The genius and manner of Pitt are so differ^it firom 
those of Burke, that, if tiie latter sometimes exceeds in 
spirit and fancy, the former as often errs tcom coldness 
and severity. Among practical intellects, we have no hesi- 
tation in placing Pitt^ the very highest. Not that the 
views and general policy of Burke had less ultimate refer- 
ence to practice ; for Mackintosh, in an able fragm^it of 
criticism, has elucidated this feature in Burke's mind, that, 
however much he ran up in speculation to first principles, 
yet it was their bearing upon life that f\imished the mo- 
tive, aa well as fixed the limits, to the exercise. But there 
is wanting in Burke that which in Pitt never fkiled him — 
the habit of regulating his speeches, both in the form and 
length of them, not so much by the subject as by the na- 
ture and di^)osition of his audience. Both equally aimed 
at utility as their object; but in the art of adapting their 
resources to the exigency of the case, Pitt was fiir the 
superior of the other. Of course, we do not mean to say 
that this remark is invariably true of these great men ; for 
though Pitt seldom, perhaps never, lost sight of his im- 
mediate object, Burke was, in this respect, oftentimes his 
equal, and, in extent of influence, greatly his superior. 

It could hardly be expected that, exoept from minds <^a 
somewhat liberal taste, two such different kinds of eloquence 
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as iiiooe of Burke and Pitt should obtain the suffiragei of 
UieBamepersons. It is observable, accordingly, that Bnrke's 
wiftingB haye gained fbr him a for more general reputation 
—we mean among those classes who, though readers, are 
engaged in mechanical or commercial occupations, as well 
asSbose of the leamedprofessions — than the speeches of Pitt 
hftTO won for him. This is owing partly to the superior 
hstre of his genius, and partly to tiie more general man- 
ner in which he treats lus subjects, less exclusiyely ap- 
plicable to the exigency which called them forth. But of 
those whose taste can relish the severer graces of oratory, 
the directeess, the simplicity, the invariable neatness, and 
harmonious development of Pitt's speeches, must command 
the highest admiration. A dignity, approaching to a cold 
and haughty pride of manner, is conspicuous in the ad- 
dresses of the youthM premier, well befitting his office, 
and calculated to inspire his party with a feeling of se- 
curity, from the confidence which it bespoke of resources 
to meet the necessities of the state. His argument is ex- 
haustive without being wearisome, and there is a perspi- 
emty in his diction which could alone result from a taste 
Ibnned on the purest models of Grecian eloquence. No- 
thing irrelevant, however fine, is allowed to stay the 
speaker on his vray. ffis eloquence flows like a river, 
]uadd from its depth and ftillness. This, however, gives 
rise in the mind to a sense of uniformity, though hturdly 
of monotony. What Pitt says is always good, and appa- 
raitly very much to the purpose. But you are rarely sur- 
prised with a passage so dazzling as to draw firom you an 
invohmtary burst of applause. It is the ceaseless variety 
of Burke's manner that forms one of its principal charms ; 
but if you are seldom very greatly moved by Pitt, you are 
never offended. Pitt's origiaal fiiculties appear to have 
been wrought and mutually harmonised to a degree that 
invariably produces an admirable instrument, though the 
mind loses the enterprise, along with the eccentric move- 
ments, of one less artificially educated. 

With a taste as severe, but with sympathies far more 
goierous and universal, Fox must be allowed to have car- 
ried off from his great rival the palm of the affections of 
his hearers. The love of liberty, which burned brightly 
till death in the enthusiastic spirit of Fox, is a principle 
which we might expect would fire its possessor with an 
eloquence ardent and rapid. Such, in short, was the char 
racter of Charles Fox's eloquence. Ardent to an extraor- 
dinary degree, it blazed forth incessantly, especially when 
the question before the house regarded the rights or hap- 
piness of mankind. Far more direct and chaste than 
Bnrke, he also excelled him in the bearing down on an op- 
ponent His invective was overwhelming, because the 
&n<7 was never allowed to divert the orator for a moment 
from tile object of his merciless and consuming attack. 
Borke delighted in the exercise of his mind, fbr the sake 
of exertion itself; Fox spoke because he had something 
greats as he thought, to gain by speaking. 

In many respects, there is a striking resemblance be- 
tween the eloquence of Fox and that of Robert Hall. Both 
minds loved liberty with an idolatrous affection. Both, 
though comprehensive in their excursions measured by a 
certiun standard, were practical rather than speculative. 
There is the same lucid transparency of thought and dic- 
tion in the eloquence of both. Botn possessed, in a re- 
loarkable measure, the power of succdssftil retort and 
wi^ieDng sarcasm; and each in his own sphere success- 
&d]y (Erected his talents to the more perfect development 
of die constitution of England, without falling down in 
6tapid worship before it. Hall's was, indeed, a finer mind, 
thoiigh not more manly or so poweifril. In these, and a 
^ otiier respects, we can trace an interesting resemblanoe 
between these two great apostles of liberty. 

In the character of Sheridan there is<sometbing so chi- 
yahous that one feels rather deterred from entering into 
its merits with the spedfication of criticism proper on other 
oceadons. It seems not liable to be tried by the same 
7^ ; and the same remark is felt to be applicable to his 
cloqaence. Sheridan spoke for fame ; and his eloquence, 
therefbre, is marked by extraordinary rhetorical merits. 



In these chiefly, it must be admitted, lies the power of 
his oratory. Effect was what Sheridan aimed at; not the 
effect which follows the exposition of truth and righteous- 
ness, and which, as an object of desire, takes its origin in 
a devoted love to the progress of mankind ; but the effect 
which is the sparkling emblem of i)Ower, however evane- 
scent — ^the momentary persuasion which yields a vote, 
though it does'not permanently influence. Not that the pub- 
lic service was an object of indifference to Sheridan ; yet it 
was rather the vehicle by which he hoped to win a repu- 
tation, than the goddess at whose fbet he laid his talents 
with joy. Hence, though he shed astonishing lustre on his 
party, he has effected nothing which makes the patriot 
hang on his name vrith admiration. Sheridsm vras defi- 
cient in what is called characteTj and you stand amazed 
at him, as at a brilliant meteor, but you do not fondly re- 
trace his course in the hope of gathering the great truths 
of political wisdom and morality which fell so liberally in 
the wake of Burke and Fox. 

This seems to be a proper place for noticing the < Letters 
of Junius,' and the work of De Lolme on the Constitution 
of England, though we can spare no room for an extended 
notice. Such a notice, inde^, of either of these works, is 
unnecessary; since both, especially that of Junius, are 
well known to general readers. The letters, though want- 
ing in truth, candour, and charity, are unquestionably the 
most extraordinary works of the Idnd that have appeared 
either in ancient or modem times. We do not here allude 
to the authorship, which, vrith Macaulay, we think must 
be traced to Francis. But viewed as literary productions, 
prepared for a gpiven object, they are remarkable for every 
quality which could recommend them to the public. All 
the small firearms of rhetoric were put in requisition by 
the author. Wit, satire, invective; terrible, and some- 
times coarse abuse; many commonplaces of morality 
stated in a striking manner; the ornaments of style, con- 
sisting of antitheses in great abundance, metaphors, and 
figures, especially the figure of interrogation ; melodious, 
though varied, periods ; together vrith an apparentiy un- 
bounded knowledge of tJie private transactions of the cabi- 
net and of public men; these are the resources which Ju- 
nius brought to the preparation of his letters. They made 
an unexampled noise at the time of publication ; and then, 
OS well as since, have set as many minds to work, in at- 
tempts to trace their author, as, periiaps, the Diad and 
Odyssey.* 

De Lolme's work is a very good book for making Eng- 
lishmen contented and peaceable, at least so &r as the form 
of government concerns them. It aims to be popular, and 
has received a very general and favourable reception. It 
has been thought by Burke not unworthy of commenda- 
tion. The style is simple and pleasing; very good con- 
sidered as that of a foreigner. 

EFFECTS OF MENTAL INHERITANCE. 

It was on a certain day in the summer of 1844, that I 
found myself seated at a tcible d'Tiote in the little dorf of 
Meinberg, in Westphalia, along with a motley company of 
persons belonging to almost all nations, who had come 
there either to enjoy pleasure, or to reap benefit from the 
use of the mineral waters for which the village b celebrated. 
It chanced that my right hand neighbour was a man of 
so ver^ uncommon an appearance, as to rivet my instant 
attention. He was dark complexioned, melancholy, and 
reserved almost to rudeness. His conntenance bore 
marks of much suffering, but whether of a bodily or of 
a mental nature it was impossible to tell ; and when the 
different dishes were passed from person to person, round 
the table, as is the custom in Germany, each one helping 
himself, he peered anxiously and earnestly into them — 
plunged the fork or spoon always down to the very bottom, 
and turned up the lowest portions of the food for his use ; 



* In the ' Bemains of Coleridge/ there are some obterrations on 
the * Letters of Junias,' as diacriminatiDg in their nature as the 
remarks of Uiat profound and eloquent critic nsnally are. 
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besides which he consUntl^ examined what he had Ums inferior to Europeans. In Persia, the nobles are the ta(»t 



obtained with a sort of microscopic attention, totallj at 
Tariance with all commoo proeeedings, and certainlj- not 
Indicative of any very keen development of appetite. If 
be had been hunting a bride's cake (or the ring, or dra^:- 
ging the oeeaa for the last — the very last fiah, he could 
scarcely hare been more particular ; and I must say, I soon 
became exceedingly curious to know the reason of all 
this, for that there was a reason I never once doubted. 
The fact of being countrymen and speaking the same 
language, gradually drew aside his veil of reserve, and 
ere we separated, which was not until bedtime, he was a 
changed man : but all I could learn from him was, that 
he was one seeking change of scene on account of his 
mental health, and that he despaired of finding any bene- 
fit, go where he might. I did not despair, however, of 
' learning more, and mr mind being entirely occupied with 
thoughts concerning his sufferings, it is no wonder if I 
dreamed all night of men expiring in dreadful agonies, of 
ghastly visions of human miseries, and then of the calm 
and the peace of the grave, and of the vastness and in- 
comprehensibility of eternity. 

Xext morning 1 anxiously waited in the public room 
for his appearance. He came not. I inquired — be was 
gone ! But on his dressing-table lay a small packet ad- 
dressed to me. 1 opened it and read. Judge of my as- 
tonishment as I perused the following lines : — 

* The interest you displayed yesterday for my suffer- 
ings, which I know my manner makes apparent to all, 
raised a feeUng within my breast to whica I have long 
been a stranger. If I had had time I meant to have con- 
fided my history to you verbally ; but fate calls me away — 
a fate I cannot resist — at an early hour to seek in another 
chsnge of scene, ifpossible, some alleviation of my misery. 
The dark hours or night which bring no darkness to me, 
and which are usually allotted by others to rest, are the 
hours when most the spirit of my sgony prevails. Under 
a more than common influence of that agony, I have tius 
nigfat emnlojed these hours in drawing up a short sketch 
of my lire. It is herewith enclosed. I give it to you 
because of my confidence that you will sympathise with 
me. Adieu 1 we shall never meet again ! I go to a cli- 
mate where the hand of disease lies with leaden heaviness 
on the most robust, and where death walks about in open 
day, a fieshless, loathsome skeleton. How much more 
hearily then shall that hand lie on me, and bow much 
more easily shall I become a prey to death, wasted and 
reduced as I am by the cravings of my mind after what I 
know to be a mere hallucination — a dream n^er to be 
realised, but which my greatest efforts do not enable me 
to resiat! Again farewell ! may yon never feel — indeed 
no other man not bom as I was can ever feel the dreadful 
iofiuence of desires which cannot be gratified.' 

If I was curious befbre, I was now doubly so ; and im- 
mediately rttired and pemsed the following: — 

Few people of understanding doubt the evident effects 
prodneedj both physically and mentally, on ofispring l^ 
theprevious state and conduct of the parents, aod espe- 
cially by the mother, during her pregnancy. It is a*we)l 
known facty that tadpoles, confined amongst water in a 
dark place, do not grow to frogs, but to monstrous tad- 
poles. It is also a fact, that at Lille, in certain daik 
caverns under the fortifications, some beggars had taken 
up thetr residence, and produced so many deformed chil- 
dren, Uiat the autlftorities strictly prohibited access to 
theae aeeursed holes. Here we have undoubted proof of 
tlie consequences whicb circumstances may engender as 
regards the physical formation of man ; and if so oppct- 
rant^f tt^Ung a cause as the want of li^t shall so affect 
his physk»l formation, how much more may not ^e 
same cause or others, to us equally trifling, apparently 
affect hjs far more acutely sensitive mental being — tiiai 
mysterious and refined connecting intelligence betwixt 
the present and the future world ! And we see that it is 
80 in reility. 11m mixed breed between Hindoos and 
Europeaiii, are a saperior race in thek mental qualifica- 



tions to the pure Hmdoos, at the same time that they are | desire of resistance. 



gifted individuals, both bodilv and mental, of any cinn of 
societv in that eountry ; and no other cause can be as- 
signed for this, save that ther marry with CSfcaasfaos 
alone. Now this is diametrically opposed to the eooduct 
of the Spanish nobility, who Intermarry to such an extent 
amongst themselves, cousins with cousins, and even uncles 
with nieces, that next to a general idiocy prevails. Bona- 
parte's father was a very handsome man— eloquent, and 
of a very vivacious intellect. He married Lsetitia Bamo- 
lini, whilst he was engsged in civil discords, figfati, and 
skirmishes. She was a woman of firm diaracter, and 
very beautiful in form. She attended her husband dnring 
her pregnancy with the future emperor in his flights, en- 
during dangers and fatigues of no common kind. The 
result is too well known. Europe yet trembles under the 
inflictions of their gifted oflspring. Tristram Sband? 
does not hesitate to blame his parents for Tariona evils 
which occurred to him by inheritance, the eonseqaeiiee of 
their actions, and I fear not to follow his example. I 
attribute all my misfortunes and sofiferings to errors on 
the part of mv parents both before and after my birth, 
but particularly to those erron committed before I sav 
the light. 

It were well if parents considered what I hnve Jojt 
stated more than tney usually do : it were well both for 
themselves and their offspring ; but idas ! the sodnl laws, 
anomalous as it may appear, act as preventativee. Tbe 
rich man has no time to spare from his pleaaures and the 
demands of his associates ; the middle class is abeorbed 
in business ; and the poor man is prevented by the daily, 
hourly, momently ealls of dire necetsity: the cry of 
' Food ! food ! food !' is ever in his ears, goading kim on, 
even when the drumming, mttrdering sound of the faeten- 
is there also. Man is a riave to social law. They talk 
of liberty! who has liberty P where dwdte UberlyP 
Liberty is a dream — a false meteor guiding the tgnonet 
to destruction. Liberty, as the people understand it, is 
not consistent with man's original fbrmatlon, Chat forma- 
tion being social. I know me is said to live singly in 
the deserts, to < howl in the wildemess,' and to sing ' s 
charmed song' in the wild, solemn, and eilent voods, 
and still more ^lent prairies of the tax andmoeb sought 
after west ; but I know that St is false. The man who 
' listens to the v<rfoe of the charmer' is as nMieh a slave, 
save in the mere idea, the mere name; he is as DMcfa bound 
to all which liberty hwaUrs wfsh to get rid of, as Is the 
factory slave to the course of soeuz/ d^vUrieg which est 
into his soul, destroy his health, and, as a consequence, 

f>roduce offspring .deformed both in mind and body. Who 
8 he who says spiritsiB the eau96 of thIsP alas ! he knovs 
not the facts. Over indulgence in 'spifUa' ia bit one, 
and it is a dreadfVil one, of the many con^equeneei of ttit 
vast social evil — the too constami eoi\finemmtofth4 mmssa, 
A morbid desire for exeftement is engendered by the mo- 
notonous nature of the employment, and when the hour 
of relief comes, the poor infiiiituated being, ovcfjoyed st 
his release, ruiiies madly for comfort into thoee horrid 
drinking dens, where more souls faafve been kretrievsiUj 
lost than in any other way sinee ^e days ef Adam. Bj 
and by he reels to hk home. Hornet what a prostitutkn 
of the word ! The money he has qpent wfthm the last two 
or three hours would have made thai h o n w comfotiahle 
during a wfaote week. As it is, he sees nothkig b«t fllfh, 
squalor, hunger ; infants in rags crying for foed in soondi 
dwindled away into shadowy ventriloq^nsm ; and the ee- 
duringlv patient and heart-broken wke, s U ngg tt a g with 
more tnan human effort to raaintaftn her own lUEe and 
that of her o ff s p ring. Mormng comes, baft brings with 
it no real repentance. The effects of Che previous alghC« 
excitement nave not had time to operate for goad, be- 
cause, ere his eyes are well opened, and before be esn 
observe his household and Hs dreadf«d state, he must he 
at his work. That work goes on ; his deadened &caHies 
receive another blow, and the evening again finds Sum as 
beforei, on the loQk-<nit for eaeHenMSt, without even the 
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It there no remedy for thit P Not fbr this generation, 
except in allefiation. Bat fbr the next and aU following 
there is Tast groond for hope, (f goyemment woald set 
tiieir shonldera to the wheel. A system of national eda- 
cttlon, dbUgatory in Hie kigJust degrse, in such a form as 
to instil into the pupils, in addition to the common courses, 
a knowledge of the prineipUs of the natural lawty and 
ike etmtequences of zneir infringements, together with the 
creation of large public walks, parks, or giurdens, contain- 
ing eonreniences for rational amusements and games, 
where the masses would find at once healthful exercise 
sod moral excitement, where the meeting together in 
8Qch a way would induce habits of cleanliness, and a de- 
sire for respectable appearances, where fresh air would 
prodoce its sure result in health of body and mind ; where 
—but I digress fearfully. 1 haye said my sufferings were 
to be attributed to errors on the nart of my parents. I 
will not accuse them merely : I will giye proof. 

Hy father was a Cornish miner, what is called a ' tribu- 
tcr,' besides which he held a ' dole/ He was thus directly 
interested in the success of the mine ; he was anxious to 
eet good ore ; his daily business was to examine the ore ; 
his nightly amusement was to talk with my mother about 
the mine, the ore, and his prospects. My mother had 
litUe else to take up her attention ; she became equally 
interested in the affairs of the mine ; she often accom- 
panied my father in his descents and examinations ; she 
looked into the yery bowels of the earth, and was eyer 
thinking of tmderground affairs. Their yery existence 
leemed to depend on matters connected with the interior 
hi place of the surface of the globe. Bom, as I was, un- 
der tibeie circumstances, is it to be wondered at that I 
partook in an uncommon degree— nay, entirely — of their 
then mental conformation P Is it to be wondered at, that 
when I was a mere diild I manifested a desire to look 
iota the iodides of aU things ; that I attempted to diye 
mto ba^s g! cold, or into pots of boiling water, and ex- 
hibitM on a lai^e scale certain mole-like propensities, 
wheneyer I coold come at soft penetrable bodies P That 
as I grew up I was seized with an uncontrollable desire to 
examine sea-shores when the tide had receded — to watch 
the lettteg off of the water from mill-ponds— to saunter 
aboQt the banks of riyers, looking earnestly into deep 
holes on quiet sunny days — peeing into the mud with long 
poles, and sometimes even stripping and diying into clear 
or mnddy waters, and grappling about the bottom for 
hidden and unseen things P Is it to be wondered at that 
I eagerly sought after and read all sorts of books where 
Qttderground adwentures were depicted — that I longed to 
be the inmate of the dlying-bell — and that I earnestly de- 
sired to see the end of the world, when the 'grayes would 
give up their dead, and the sea would give up ita dead P' 
Is it to be wondered at that I thought and reasoned on 
this last pointy until I came to a conclusion as to the way 
it was to be managed— that I convinced myself it would 
happen by an increase of the earth's diurnal motion, with- 
out a corresponding increase of our and its gravity ; and 
that thus we and all thingi would fly off at a timgent P 
Oh, how I envied the Israelites their journey through the 
Red Sea! How I wished I had been there to have seen 
the bottom when the water was withdrawn, and stood as 
a wan on each side while they passed along ! I would not 
have cared for Pharaoh and his host, no. nor for the Is- 
rvlites themselves, provided my wish had been gratified, 
and I bad had time to scrape amongst the mud In conso- 
naoei with my wretched propensity. But however much 
my\ have had of the Israelites in that particular, I have 
none whatever as regards their after proceedings. Both 
Kqjab and Elisha had the satisfaction of cleaving asunder 
tha waters of Jordan, and of walking dry-shod across its 
ohaaiMl. Is it surprisii^f that I lodL back on the favour 
thttmnted to them with envy f 

TOlst I was scarcely a man my parents died, my 
nwUwr soon following my father, leaving me quite com- 
fortil^ as regards money, but perishing for want of 
imrhhrnent to my insatiable and oonsumhig desires. Is 
it strange that I 'then left my home to seek more ex- 



tended gratification to my fiital mental inheritance— 
that I descended many times the diving-bell in the Poly- 
technic Institution in London, yet refused their medal, 
for it was no feat to me — ^that 1 went to the wreck of the 
Royal George, and earnestly, I fear almost madly, en- 
treated Colonel Pasley to allow me only one descent — but 
it was denied me P But why need I multiply instances ; 
let me come to the crowning one — the one which has 
made me what I now am — an old man at twenty-seven 
— a grey-haired skeleton, whose days are numbered and 
nearly wasted, ere they are well hiffun — a mere thing, 
aimlessly wandering aoout the earth, except to find a 
phantom ; and what that phantom is, is only known to me 
m the morbid and irresistible desire to seek for a some- 
things and that something under the water or in the bowels 
of the earth ! 

During my residence in London, I had often been at- 
tracted to the Tunnel then in course of being excavated 
under the Thames. Many an entire day have I fruitlessly 
spent there, watching the progress of the labourers, and 
examining the earth which they brought away by slow 
degrees and laborious efforts, and with no other result 
than that of a sort of unsatisfactory partial mental grati- 
fication at the moment. It was one aay in January, 1828, 
that I once more, and for the last time, descended the 
shaft and proceeded to the scene of operations. I had 
been complaining a little during the morning of head- 
ache and weariness, and as I found the air in the Tunnel 
somewhat impure and oppressive, I began to think of re- 
tiring ; but a sudden faintness overcame me, and I sat 
down almost close to the workmen, on a pile of loose 
bricks, In order to recover myself. I cannot tell how it 
was that I should know it, but I knew that I was falling 
asleep, and could not help it. I wished to rouse myself 
but I had no power to do so. Then soft things touched 
me gently all round, and clouds rolled about me, and 
men and women with beautiful feces sat in the clouds 
quite at ease, and passed things like letters fhst and 
surely from one to another, and spoke in whispers j and 
some came and rubbed roe gently, with hands as soft as 
downs ; and I felt as if I were swimming amongst oil, and 
my soul was pleased, and I felt infinitely happy. Sud- 
denly a change took place : I thought I was flymg through 
the air— that I had no wings, but tnat I possessed a power 
within myself entirely under the control of the will, by 
means of which I guided myself through the *blue ethe- 
rear — that I was determined to pay a visit to the top^f 
a high rock of a very precipitous nature, in the vicinity 
of my birthplace, and which was the wonder and desire 
of my boyhood — that I had reached the top without any 
^reat effort, and was about to place mv feet on a project- 
mg led^e, the summit of my boyish wishes, when suddenly 
I heard a crash and then a mighty rushing»noise, a sound 
of fearfUl import which made me pause and look around. 
Myriads of "bats and owls, of whose existence I had* never 
dreamed in relation to that spot, were hovering about me 
— the rusUing of their pinions was drejidfhl — anon, theiy 
cries, almost shrieks, stunned my ears — then the icy cold- 
ness of the air, agitated by so many wings, was unbear- 
able ; it was like the pouring of water over my whole body. 
I started away to leave so horrid a place ; the exertion 
caused me to awake. Judge — ^no, yon cannot judge — of my 
awful terror and dismay on finding myself alone in the 
Tunnel, a strong current of water rushmg past and partly 
over me in the direction of the entrance ; most of the 
lights out, and in the other direction a vast dai^ body of 
water pouring down from a hole in the bed of the river, 
wiUi a fearful, dull, and enervating sound. I Mt stnpi- 
fied for the moment, but the innate desire of prolonging 
life instantly came to my aid, and my first impulse was 
to run out. Alas! that was no longer possiole; the 
strength of the current took me off my f^et, and bad I 
not instinctively seized hold of a post, I should inevitably 
have been drowned. But what was to be done nextP 
There was no time for con&ideration ; in a couple of mi- 
nutes at most the Tunnel would be full, and death in a 
most ghastly form stood staring me in the face — death, 
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which seemed now awfally near, confounding me with 
his terrors, was before and behind and around me. I 
looked every waj, but there was no opening, not a crevice 
save where the dark flood came tumbling down in one 
unbroken and impenetrable mass. The cold perspiration 
stood in large drops on my forehead — ^my body felt as if 
thousands of snakes were crawling upon it, using their 
ribs as so many feet, and impressing their detested cold 
track on my skin — my tongue clove dryly to the roof of 
my parched mouth, the shock had caused the saliva to 
cease to flow — my teeth chattered — and my whole frame 
was agitated with a hundred various tortures. Oh, the 
dark, the horrid thoughts, the dismal images, which that 
one burning and yet death-cold minute engendered ! Tears 
of privations and of sufferings have not, and never can, 
eflace the impressions fiiom my memory. Steep me in 
Lethe — do all and every thing which has ever yet been 
done to cause the past to be foi^gotten — ^yet still it will 
cling to me like the green ivy to the withering tree, 
blasting and destroying, slowly and surely, the embraced 
trunk, and gathering fresh vigour from its very decay. 
Many volumes would not contain the ideas which arose 
and passed with electric velocity through my mind — 
visions of the grave — of the meeting of long separated 
friends and kindred— of the judgment — of the bliss of 
heaven and of the frightful pains of hell. Suffice it to 
say, that they came and passed away ; new ideas arose, 
and these again gave place to others, with a strange im- 
petuosity, until all at length seemed chaos and confusion. 
Still I have a fearfully distinct recollection of the locality. 
There was the pillar I clung to— there the now almost 
hidden brick arches — there the piles of loose bricks 
tumbling down from the force of the current — while the 
water itself was an object never to be foi^otten; and 
ever and anon, some floundering and bewildered fish 
would leap madly from the element, in mortal agony at 
its unaccustomed position. The slimy eel in vain endea- 
voured to insinuate its slippery folds into the crevices of 
the bricks ; the current was too strong, and it too, like 
all other living things except myself, who grasped like a 
giant to my pillar, was hurried wildly away in the mad 
career of the flood. And now the waters were rising fast. 
I thought they must have more than reached the entrance, 
for they seemed to swell and swell, like the dark and 
ominous thunder-cloud gathering strength for a discharge, 
at the same time that the current seemed rather if any- 
tl^ng diminished in force. At this moment an idea of 
escape occurred to me, which had some appearance of 
success, strange though it may appear, and which I clung 
to with every nerve alive and strung to endeavour to put 
it in execution. It occurred to me that, from the vast 
velocity and power of the current, the water would con- 
tinue to run on in the same direction for a short space of 
time, after ihe Tunnel was fully rising higher mi tJie shaft 
than the surface of the river, and then, when that force 
had exhausted itself, return through the breach in the 
bed of the river to the Thames, until it regained its pro- 
per level, carrying me up along mth it. The post to 
which I was clinging was within three yards of the breach, 
and thus I could not have had a more favourable position. 
I climbed with dreadful energy to its very top— my head 
touched the arch — and instantly afterwards my whole 
body was immersed in water. I feared now that I could 
not refrain from breatliing until the revulsion in the flood 
took place, but I held firmly on to the post, resolved not 
to lose my chance by any error if possible — I began to 
grow giddy and confhsed — ^wasitrealP Yes! I had enough 
of sensation left to feel my legs turning towards the 
breach with the backward rush of the water— I had enough 
of sensation left to perceive that now was the time to let 
go my hold of the pillar. I must then have done so, but 
my consciousness was gone so soon as the idea was gene- 
rated. Still I heard the hissing, bubbling, gurgling, 
deafening sound of the water in my ears, and strange 
dreamlike visions of the past flitted about me like phan- 
tasmagoria. But they were of the past alone ; the present 
I was inseniiible to, and the future was not yet come. 



On returning to consciousness, I found myself lying in 
bed in a narrow crib, in the cabin of a large venel whose 
pitching and heaving moti(ms spoke in unmistakeable lan- 
guage Uiat I was at sea ! I need not trouble yoa with 
particulars ; it is enough to say that, as the ship was being 
towed down the river, and in the act of taking on board 
her last boat, I made my appearance on the sorface, 
was picked up, and means were used to restore animAtioo, 
which unfortunately succeeded. I say unfortunately, for 
I feel it would have been better that I bad then died. 
The ship was bound for Australia, and as I had no alter- 
native, I was obliged to go there also. I experienced r.o 
gratification during all the two years of my absence. The 
coasts and inland parts of Australia afforded scope enough 
for my propensity, but the heat was so sufRacating that 
my health suffered considerably. I returned home — re- 
turned to mj very few friends, as one from the grave, 
not more so as to time than as in appearance. I found 
considerable difficulty in obtaining credence in regard to 
my identity, so ttltered was I ; indeed, unless for my ex- 
traordinary and uncontrollable disposition, which adhered 
to me throughout, and which it was but too clear no man 
could simulate, I would not have been acknowledged. 
At length I got possession of my property, and shortly 
afterwards came over here in search of health of mind 
and body. Alas, for my prospects ! I thought here to 
enjoy retirement and an absence of all excitement — 'vain 
are the hopes of man.' Last night, after leaving yoo, I 
took up a newspaper, and the first thing that cau^t my 
eye was an intimation that the French government had 
sent out engineers of experience and talent to set about 
constructing a canal between the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Pacific Ocean. I cannot resist the temptation — I must go 
there also. Many excavations must necessarily be made ; 
many rivers must be dammed up ; some lakes probablj 
let out and drained ; besides many other operations, all 
calculated to afford me enjoyment — if enjoyment it may 
be called. I shall see them all — I shall have a raze time 
of it ! The thought inspires some comfort in me for the 
moment. God grant it may continue ! The only gleam of 
reid satisfaction I have felt for many years illuninato 
my enfeebled frame as I write. The hitherto almost un- 
felt influence of hope at last takes possession in earnest 
of my soul, and — glorious idea ! — it is yet possible that I 
may conclude my few remaining days in peace — ^that the 
dreadful struggle of my mind after unattainable and un- 
known objects, may gradually expire as the partial grati- 
fication is obtained at the Isthmus of Panama — and thit 
I may have the satisfaction of experiencing the feelings of 
my fellow-men. Vain, I fear, is the hope. The past in- 
trudes itself like an incubus during sleep ; the wings of 
hope are only enanded for flight, and 1 fear she is too 
young to soar. 1 go, however, to make the attempt ; and 
if I succeed I shall not fail in letting you know ; if I am 
unsuccessfol, my silence will be sufficient to tdl you of 
my fate. — ^Farewell ! 

ANECDOTES OF DOGS.^ 

Some months ago we directed the attention of our readers 
to Mr Jesse's * Gleanings in Natural History,' and we have 
again before us another delightfhl volume oi the same in- 
teresting class. ' The author^ tastes and pursuits are cer- 
tainly to be envied. Apart firom the war of politics and 
polemics, and ihe thousand distracting pursmts of actiTe 
msj he follows his &vourite studies of nature, animate and 
inanimate, and gathers the materials of instruction and 
entertainment f^m those cool and shady places, those 
bright meads and blossomed hill-sides, where tiie fbot of 
the man of ^e world is never privileged to tread. For a 
week after laying down one of his volumes we are haunted 
witJi the music of running waters, and, like Falsta^ could 
* babble of green fields.' The present volume carries the 
assurance St its own popularity on the title-page. HhiB- 

* By Edward Jesse, Esq. With iUustrations. London : Bcot- 
ley. 1816. 
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tntioDS of the habits, instiiicts, and capabilities of the 
lower animals are alirajs interesting ; but the dog is such 
an eq>ecial &YOurite, and deserredly so, that everything 
eoonected irith his history has a charm peculiarly its own. 
Almost every one has his own stock of anecdotes and per- 
sonal experiences in reference to the sagacity and disin- 
terestedness of this ' friend of man,' and volumes have 
already been written on the same fertile theme. But Mr 
Jesse brings so much earnestness and enthusiasm to bear 
upon it, that, thou^ occasionally inclined to doubt the 
sutbentioity of some of his anecdotes, we cannot forbear 
making a f^ extracts, even at the risk of quoting what is 
already known. 

Agreeably to authorised precedent^ our author intro- 
duces his subject by alluding to the controversy as to the 
ori^ of the dog — ^whether, in fact, he is a dog, or a trans- 
formed fox or wolf This question, of course, he leaves just 
whsaee he found it, informing us somewhat magniloquently, 
that the origin of our fiivourite companion ' is lost in anti- 
quity.' He rather inclines to assign an independent deri- 
vation to the canine race ; but those who fitvour the vfolfUh 
hypothesis may possibly find some confirmation of it in 
the following : — 

'The woU^ pwhaps, has some daim to be considered as 
the parent ammal, and that he is susceptible of as strong 
attMhment as the dog, is proved by the following anecdote 
related by Caviar. He informs us, that a young wolf was 
broug^ up as a dog, became familiar with every person 
whom he was in the habit of seeing, and, in particular, 
followed his master everywhere, evincing evident chagrin 
at his absence* obeying his voioe, and showing a degree of 
sobmission scarcely differing in any respect from &at of 
the domesticated dog. His master, being obliged to be ab- 
sent for a time, presented his pet to the Menagerie du Roi, 
where the ftT^lmftl, confined in a den, continued disconsolate, 
and would soarcely eat his food. At length, however, his 
health returned, he became attached to his keepers, and 
appeared to have forgotten all his former affection, when, 
after an abeenoe of d^teen months, his master returned. 
At the first vrord he uttered, the wol^ who had not per- 
ceired him amongst the crowd, recognised him, and exhibit- 
ed the most lively joy. On being set at liberty, the most 
affectionate caresses were lavished on his old master, such 
as the most attached dog would have shown after an al>> 
seaoe of a fsw days. A second separation was followed by 
similar demonstrations of sorrow, which, however, again 
yi^ded to time. Three years passed, and the wolf was 
living happily in company with a dog which had been 
placed with him, whc^ his master again returned, and 
agam the long lost but still remembered voice was in- 
stantly replied to by the most impatient cries, which were 
redoubled as soon as the poor animal was set at liberty, 
when, rushing to his master, he threw his ibre-feet on his 
shoulders, licking his fiice with the most lively joy, and 
menacing his keepers, who offered to remove bun, and to- 
wards whom, not a moment before, he had been showing 
every mask of fondness. A third separation, however, 
seeined to be too much for this faithim animal's temper. 
He became gloomy, desponding, refused his food, and for 
a long time his life appeared in great danger. His health 
at list returned ; but he no longer suffered the caresses of 
any but his keepers, and towards strangers manifested the 
original savageness of his species.' 

This wolf seems to have been rather an amiable animal, 
who had his good nature pretty severely tested ; but we 
eanaot allow him a nearer relationship liian that of first 
eonan to the dog. There have been anecdotes of weU-dis- 
poeed tigers, and the story of Androcles and the lion, if 
nota&ble, exhibits both memory and gratitude on the 
part of the king of beasts. There is no reason why the 
wolf should be an exception, even though his progenitors 
vere as different from tiiose of the dog as are their de- 
Kodants at t^e present day. But leaving the question of 
Sowalogy to the curious in such matters, let us hear some- 
thing of Uie mental and moral qualities of the raoe. The 
following anecdote has its parallel in many of those told 



<The extraordinary sense of a dog was shown in the fol- 
lowing instance. A gentleman, residing near Pontipool, 
had h^ horse brought to his house by a servant While 
the man went to the door, the horse ran away, and made 
his escape to a neighbouring mountain. A dog belcmging 
to the house saw this, and of his own aocord followed the 
horse, got hold of the bridle, and brought him back to the 
door.' 

If the animals had a humane society, the hero g( the 
following might have put in a &ir claim for a medal : — 

* During a very severe frost and fiUl of snow in Scotland, 
the fow!s did not make their appearance at the hour when 
they usually retired to roost, and no one knew what had 
become of them. The house-dog at last entered the kitchen, 
having in his mouth a hen, apparently dead. Forcing his 
way to the fire, the sagacious animal laid his charge down 
upon the warm hearth, and immediately set off. He soon 
came again with another, which he deposited in the same 
place, and so continued till the whole of the poor birds 
were rescued. Wandering about the stack-yard, the fowls 
had become quite benumbed by the extreme cold, and had 
crowded together, when the dog, observing them, effected 
their deliverance; for they all revived by the warmth of 
the fire.' 

Not a few professing Christians might profitably imitate 
the church-going tendencies of our next specimen : — 

< It is a curious fiact that dogs can count time. I had, 
when a boy, a fiivourite terrier, which always went with 
me to church. My mother, thinking that he attracted too 
much of my attention, ordered the servant to fiisten him 
up every Sunday morning. He did so once or twice, but 
never afterwards. Trim concealed himself every Sunday 
morning, and either met me as I entered the church, or I 
found him under my seat in the pew.' 

Dogs have often died of grief for the loss of their masters. 
The following exhibit the opposite phase of canine senti- 
ment: — 

*■ Dogs have been known to die fh>m excess of joy at see- 
ing their masters after a long absence. An English officer 
had a hkrge dog> which he left with his fiunily in Eng- 
land, while he accompanied an expedition to America, 
during the war of the colonies. Throughout his absence, 
the animal appeared very much dejected. When the officer 
returned homo^ the dog^ who happened to be lying at the 
door of an apartment into which nis master was about to 
enter, immediately recognised hioa, leaped upon his neck, 
licked his face, and in a few minutes foil dead at his feet. 
A fkvourite spaniel of a lady recently died on seeing his 
beloved mistress, after a long absence.' 

The next was what the Americans would call ' wide- 
awake' : — 

* A small cur, blind of one eye, lame, ugly, old, and some- 
what selfish, yet possessed of great shrewdness, was usually 
fed along wiui three large dogs. Watching his opportunity, 
he generally contrived to seize the best bit of offal or bone, 
witb which he retreated into a recess, the opening to which 
was so small that he knew the other dogs could not follow 
him into it, and where he ei\joyed his repast without the 
fear of molestation.' 

The dog of the succeeding anecdote might have taken 
lessons from Mrs Qamp, and qualified for the profession of 
sick-nurse : — 

< His mistress always has her shoes wanned before she 
puts them on ; but during the late hot weather her maid 
was putting them on without their having been previously 
placed before the fire. 'When the dog saw this, ne imme- 
diately interfered, expressing the greatest indignation at 
the maid's negligence. ' He took the shoes from her, car- 
ried them to Sie fire, and after they had been warmed as 
usual, he brought them back to his mistress, with much 
apparent satis&ction, evidently intending to say, if he could 
— * It is all right now.* * 

The following dog performed the duties of post-boy 'for 
a consideration : — 

< At Albany, in Worcestershire, at the seat of Admiral 
Maling, a dog went every day to meet the mail, and brought 
f.1iA hoir in hifl month tn the han$;e. The distance was about 
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half a quarter of a mile. The dog tisually recdTed a meal 
of meat as his reward. The servants having on one day 
only neglected to |^ve him his aoonstomed meal, the dog, 
on the anival of the next mail, buried the bag; nor was 
it found without considerable search.* 

Whoever fVimished our author with the next anecdote 
must surely have been quizring him; but, like Sir Walter 
Scott, Mr Jesse can * believe anything of the dog.* Such 
an animal might have got a high salary in the I^on 

Offices— 

• A gentleman of an ancient ftunily, whose name it is un- 
necessary to mention, from his having been engaged in the 
troubles which agitated Ireland about forty years since, 
went into a ooffecroom at Dublin, during that period, ac- 
companied by a noble wolf dog, supposwl to be one of the 
hist of the breed. There was onlv one other gentleman in 
the coflfeeroom, who, on seeing the dog, went up to him, 
and began to notice him. The owner, in considerable 
alarm, begged him to desist, as the dojf was fierce, and 
would never allow a stranger to touch hun. The gentle- 
man resumed Ids seat, when the dog came to him, showed 
the greatest pleasure at being noticed, and allowed him- 
self to be fondled. His owner could not disguise his asto- 
nishment * You are the only person,' he said, * whom that 
dog would ever allow to touch him without showing re- 
sentment. Mav I beg the fSsivour of you to tell me your 
name?* — ^mentioning his own at the same time. The 
stranger announced it — (he was the last of his race, one 
of the most ancient and noble in Ireland, and descended 
ftx)m one of its kings). * I do not wonder,* said the owner 
of the dog, ' at the nomage this animal has paid you. He 
recognises in you the descendant of one of our most an- 
cient race of gentlemen to whom this breed of dogs almost 
exclusively belonged, and the peculiar instinct he possesses 
has now been shown in a manner which cannot be mis- 
taken by me, who am so well acquainted with the ferocity 
this dog has hitherto shown to all strangers.* 



BIOGBAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

aUL FRANGIS DRAKX. 

Amoho the many cireumstances which contributed to mako 
the reign of Eliiabeth one of the most illustriouB in Enelish 
history, not the lecMt prominent is the impetus then ^ven 
to maritime adventure. At first, England had seen with 
comparative indifference those great results of Portuguese 
enterprise which for a time made the Tagus the emporium 
of the East ; and though her statesmen may have viewed 
with envy the conquests of Spain, when thev poured into 
her lap the treasures of the New World, the desire of rival- 
ling her in these acquisitions was very slowly developed. 
But during the reign of the Virgin Queen, the English 
people summoned their energies to encounter the hazards 
of ihfii element destined to become peculiarly thdr own, 
and thereon achieved victories as glorious in tiieir charac- 
ter and as momentous in their results as that even which 
scattered the * Invincible Armada.' When nautical science 
was yet in its infancy, a host of gallant leaders, inspired 
by the love of adventure or the ambition of discovery and 
conquest, sprung forward to this new career, and carried 
into it much of that chivalrous spirit that still survived 
firom the middle ages. At the same time it must be con- 
fessed that these lofty and romantic feelings were often 
alloyed idth an unsorupulousness very little in accord- 
ance with the moral standard of the present times, and 
that the characters of these early nautical adventurers too 
often exhibited a curious mixtui^ of the knight-errant and 
the pirate. The desire of humbling and derooiling the 
Spaniard, then the most formidable national foe, was at 
least as prominent a motive with most of them as that of 
extending the glory of their sovereign and native land, and 
seems to have been considered an ample sanction for many 
dark and cruel deeds. Such, in some degree, was the case 
with the great naval hero, whose history we propose 
briefly to trace in the present paper. He belonged in 



many respects to the same school as his ilhistrioiis 
porary Sir Walter Raleigh; and it cannot be denied of 
ei^MT that their most glorious actions were tarnished bj 
others, which the spirit of the age may palliate bat can 
never altogetiier exouse. 

Frands Drake was bom in the year 1544, in a cottage 
about a mile from Tavistock, on the banks of the Tavy, in. 
Devonshire. His father, an intelligent but obscure yeo- 
man, had twelve sons, of whom Francis was the eldest In 
the days <^ persecution under Queen Mary, having at- 
tracted attention as a zealous Protestant«nd a man ot some 
acquirements, this worthy person removed ftwm Devoonshirc 
into Kent, where young Drake was brought up — *Ood &-| 
ridhig the honour,* says Fuller, « between two counties, 
that the one mij^t have his birth and the other his edues- 
tion.' Under Elizabetii, the &ther, having taken oi^derB,, 
obtidned the appointment of chaplain to the fleet stationed^ 
in the Medway, and was some time after ordained vicar 
Upnor church, situated a little below Chatham. T1 

South, thus reared from infiincjr in the vicinity of the royall 
eet, seems to have early imbibed a passion fbr a aailor'tt 
lifb ; and his fkther, poor and encumoered with a numer*] 
ous fiimily, was not disposed to thwart his inclinatioa«l 
« He put him,* says Camden, * to the master of a bark, hf " 
neighbour, who carried on a coasting trade, and sometime 
made voyages to Zealand and France.' 

In the SMvice of this master, who * kept him hard to 
burin^ss in the vessel,* the young sailor rapidly aoqu* 
a thorough knowledge of his profession ; and uie old 
man became so fbnd of him that on his death he bequeai 
to him the bark and all its equipments. At the early 
of eighteen we find him employed as purser of a ship whicl 
traded with the ports of Biscay. About tiiis time the siar 
trade, the subsequent source of so many crimes and he 
Tors, was commenced by some London adventurers, witi 
the view of suppljing the Spanish colonies in tiie Wi 
Indies and America. This odious but lucrative traffic, ' 
inhumanity of which was nqt denounced till a much U 
date, was of a nature too well calculated to allure the 
venturous spirits of the period; and Drake, at the age 
twenty-two, desirous of extending his professional^ 
ledge, and participating in its gains, embarked fbr ' 
in a squadron commanded by his reputed relative, _ 
John Hawkins, in which he had command of the Judith, i 
vessel of only fifty tons. The history of this unfor 
voyage, the last of the kind which Hawkins ever 
ofl^rs a curious picture of the nautical moralily of the 
Having completed his human cargo, that navigator ' 
the usual course to the Canaries and Spanish Ame 
apparentiy quite indifferent whether the profits of his 
pedition should be the result of liis ostensible traffic or 
open piracy. In passing, he stormed the town of Rio di 
la Hacha, because the Spanish governor refused to tradi 
with him ; and soon after, when off the coast of Florid 
being driven hy severe gales to seek shelter in the port 
San Juan de IHloa, he made two of the principal mhs^ 
tants hostages to secure himself from retaliation. H< 
while debi^ng whether he should not at once seize npci 
twelve merchant ships Iving in the port, and ladea with 
cargoes worth £200,000, his position was rendered extrCTie- 
ly critical by the arrival of a powerful Spanish fleet, having 
on board goods to the value of nearly two millions ster- 
ling. In tiie prospect of so tempting a prize, tha English 
commander would willingly have hazaroed an action, aot- 
withstanding great disparity of force ; but, dreading the an- 
ger of Queen Elizabeth, he made a truce with the Spaniardi, 
and suffered himself to be lulled into security. The Bons, 
however, were even more than a match for their xmirel- 
oome guests in duplicity and cruelty, and only adhered to 
the truce till they could break it with impunity. Aeoord- 
ingly, while the people of Hawkins were quietly r^Moriog 
and revictualling their ships, they were treaoherouslj at- 
tacked by a powerful fbrce firom land and sea ; nonmrs 
were vassaered in cold blood ; and the only vessels that 
escu)ed were Hawkin8*s own bark the Mhiion, aad the 
Judith, commanded by Drake. After incredible fand- 
ships these two vessels succeeded in reaching England. 
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when the relatioii of their eiifferlngs produced an indfr- 
Hble Impresaum on the popular mind. 

Oor hero bad embarked bis whole fortune in thia dla- 
astroQi expedition, and he had lost all. Hence was laid 
the Ibundation of that deep-rooted hostility to the Spaniards 
vfaieh he eyer afterwaros erinced — a feeling not a little 
eoafirmed by the exhortations of a chaplain to the fleet, 
whotanved bimthat, as he had suffered from the treachery 
of the kine of Spain's subjects, he might lawfully make 
repiisals from that monarch wh^ieTer and wherever be 
conld. Fuller says — * The case was clear in sea dlyinity, 
and (few are sudi infidels as not to beliere doctrines which 
make ftp their profit' Be this as it may, Drake no sooner 
darehmed plans tor attacking the Spanish American colo- 
nies, than he fbnnd numerous adTcnturers ready to aid 
bin with money and personal assistance. He made two 
preparatory TOT^ges, first with two ships and then only 
with one, in wni^ he carefblly reconnoitred (he scene of 
Ids ftitare exploits, improred his acquaintance with the 
coasts and islands of Bonth America, and, it is coolly added, 
tmassad some store of mon^y ' by playing the seaman and 
thepirate.' 

Thms experienced and reinforced, and baying obtained 
a regular though secret commission from the queen, he 
made bis first bold and daring attempt at reprisal. 1^ 
Kaj 1672, with two small Tessels— the Pacha of serenty 
toin, and the Swan of twenty-fiTS tons—the united crews of 
wUcb aowrairted to serenty-tfaree men and boys, be sailed 
for tiie Spatusb Main, where he was joined by a Teesel 
from the Isle of Wigbt, haying on board thirty-eig^t men. 
With tiiSs instgnificaat foroe, be surprised the town of 
Noobre de Dies, then the entrepdt between Old Spdn and 
the wealth of Mexico and Peru. The place was captured 
•Imast without resistance ; and though the adyenturers 
were scHnewfaafc disappointed of their expected booty, this 
WW amply made up to them by the capture, toon after, of 
a ateing of fifty nulee ladai with gold and silyer. Haying 
niiied the friendship and eschanged presents with an La- 
m^ fkk£, the nayi^itor now partially crossed the IsUmius 
of Baiien, and for the first time obtiUned a yiew of the 
crest Padfie, an ocean hitherto elosed to English enter- 
prise. With a kind of piety then perfectly intelligible, he 
piuii for a wMIe intentiy on its boundless waters, and 
tbea prayed God to < granV him life and leave to sail onoe 
an Eagfish ship upon its bosom.' Such was the earlieat 
•afftiaiBoa breathed alter those noble diaooyeriea whieh 
me nee died such lustre on the maritime fitme of Bug- 
Wad. While indulging these emotions, howeyer, the ad- 
votercr never lost si^ of the more obyious purpoaa of 
^ enedition — namely, plunder. After seyerai other ax- 
traoranary ady«Eit«ree and some hairbreadth escapes, he 
set sail for England, with his firaglle barks absolutely 
loaded and erammed with treasure and plundered mer- 
cbiBdiaQ, and raodied Plymouth on the 9th Augot, 1678. 
It WM tbe Sabbath-day, and the townspeople were at 
ehonh, but the news of Drake's return no sooner reached 
tbem than ' there remained few or no people with the 
preaeher/ all rushing eagerly out to welcome the DeyMh 



The sueesflsfel issue of these adyentures obtained tor 
Brake at once iNrtnae, feme, and noble patronaipe. The 
w ai Wi he hftd acquired enabled hun to fit out tlvee stout 
fiaptit^ nUdk, witii Umseif as a yolunteer, he placed at 
thadk^osal ef Waker, £aii of Essex, the fethcr of EUok 
heft's esMmited feyourite. Of these hewasofeouneap- 
paiiABd nommaader, and peiibrmed good service in sub- 
doing the rebellion then raging in Ireland. These 9Xr 
fUUM, and Us former re y ttadoB, procured him an intro- 
^Mion to hsr Majesty— a distinction which he prised the 
BNse as it proadsed to further what was new the graat 
e^fif his thoi^;hts, a voyage to the Pacific, 

« the year 1677, the saoAarcMes of Spaui and England 
*Wt# ii nfoadaaally at peace, tlKnigb the subjects of both 
<BO»M were engaged an constant acts of aggrtaaion and 
]MMt against each other* wUoh, though not openly 
t«ifeMMad by the aovaragns, were at IsMt taotly eon* 
Bo^it. Aooocding^, Drake fowidUMiladii&Cttlty in ob- 



taining the decided though secret sanction of Elizabeth for 
another marauding expedition, in which he contemplated 
the realisation of his long-cherished purpose. The minia- 
ture fleet, with which he proposed to make war on the pos- 
sessions of the most powerftil monarch in Europe, consist- 
ed only of five vessels, the largest one hundred, and the 
smallest fifteen tons, and containing a crew of 104 men, 
* gentlemen ' and sailors. Among the gentUmm were some 
youths of noble flunilies, who, not to mention the plunder 
anticipated, went out * to learn the art of navigation.' The 
adventurers set sail on the 1 dth December, and first touched 
at Mogadore, on the coast of Barbary, where one of the 
sailors was captured by the Moors. Sailing thence, they 
reached the Portuguese island of 0an Jago, having taken 
and plundered several vessels which fell in thdbr way. 
Here they seized upon a ship belonging to that nation, 
laden wi^ wine, cloth, and g^eral merchandise, and hav- 
ing numerous passengers on board. These captives Drake 
dismissed at the first convenient place, giving to each his 
wearing apparel, and presenting them with a butt of wine 
and some provisions, and with a pinnace he had set up 
at Mogadore. He, however, detained the pilot, Nunc da 
Silva, an expert mariner, who Iraa well acquainted with 
the eoast of Brazil, and afterwards published a minute ac- 
count o( the voyage ; while the captured vessel itself was 
manned and placed under the command of Thomas Drake, 
a brother of the commodore. 

Having crossed tiie line without meeting anything more 
remarkable than the tropical phenomena of the air and 
waters, the adventurers cast anchor within the entrance of 
the Eio de la Plata, on the 14th of April, whence they soon 
after steered to the southward, along that wild coast since 
known as Patagonia. Though the avowed objects of our 
hero were little better than open robbery, he seems at no 
time to have indulged in thiU treachery and gratuitous 
cruelty which have so often disgraced European voyagers 
in barbarous lands. On the contrary, he ^ideavoured to 
onltivate a friendly correspondence idth the rude natives, 
and in his progress opened at various places an agreeable, 
if not very profitable traffic. The narrative gives little 
sanction to reports about the gigantic stature of these 
people; but they are described as strong made, middle- 
sized, and extremely active, with a gay and cheerful dis- 
position. For such trifles as the Sngfish bestowed, they 
gave in return bows and arrows, and other rude imple- 
ments, and soon became fhmiliar. This good understand- 
ing was not, however, invariably prescurved ; for on an- 
other part of the eoast a misunderatading led to an en- 
counter with the natives, in which several individuals on 
both sldas lost their Uvea. 

On the 19th of June the voyagen oast anchor in Port 
Julian, near the Straits of Magellan, where they were much 
comforted by finding a gibbet standing-^' a proof that 
Christian people had been there before them.* Here an 
event ooeurred which has been considered the most ques- 
tionable act of this distinguished navigator. This was the 
trial and execution of Mr Thomas Doughty, an officer of the 
squadron, on a oharge of conspiracy and mutiny. Though, 
properly speaking, no stretch of authority on the part of 
the eommander, supposing the charge to be well fbtindRd, 
great obseurity has always involved this transaction ; but 
the high character of Dn^ fbr huraanify and feir-dealing 
among his associates seema to make it probable that Uie 
punishment was deserved. After the execution, Drake, 
who possessed a bold natural eloquMoe, addressed his 
whole company, exhorting them to * unity, obedience, 
and regard to our voyage ; and Tor the better confirmation 
thereof^ .willsd every man the next Sunday following to 
prenare himself to receive the oommunion,' of which ac- 
cordingly aU very devoutly partook. 

On the 20th of August, Drake reached Gape Virgenes, 
and sailed through the dreaded Strait of Magellan, oeing 
the fourth navigator who had performed ^t passage. 
By this time his fleet had been reduced to only three ves- 
sd% tbOM considered unserviceable having been broken 
np. Tha aharaoter of this difficult navigation is now bo 
w^ Imown, that it may suffice to say that he cleared the 
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western entrtoice on the 6fch of September without acci- 
dent, and at length attained the long-desired happiness of 
sailing an Englisii ship on the South Sea. Herems com- 
rades expected to begin the main business of their enter- 
prise, and here also commenced their chief difficulties. 
The ship commanded by Thomas Drake was separated 
finom the others by a yiolent tempest, and nerer more 
heard of; while of her two consorts, the one in charge of 
Mr Winter took advantage soon aiter of an accidental 
separation, and sailed back for England. Drake was now 
left alone with only one ship, and driyen by tempestuoiis 
weather as &r sovfth as Cape Horn, the very opposite of 
his intended route. Undismayed by these adverse circum- 
stances, he resumed his yoyage northward on the first 
&voural)le opportunity, and on the^th December reached 
Valparaiso, where he captured a valuable prize, laden with 
gold, jewels, wine, and other merchandise, and of course 
pillaged the town, which only contained nine families. 
Booty was now obtained in abundance. At one place a 
Spaniard was found asleep with thirteen bars of silver 
lying beside him ; * we took the'silver and left the man,' 
quaintly says the account in Hakluyt Soon after they 
captured eight llamas carrying two hundred pounds weight 
of silver ; and in the port of*Arica two or three small ves- 
sels were seized, in one of which were found fifty-seven 
wedges of silver as large as a brickbat. Tidings that the 
English were on the coast had now been dispatched to the 
governor at lima ; but the difficulty of travelling in these 
trackless regions was such that Drake outstripped the 
messenger, and on the 18th September, 1579, surprised 
seventeen vessels lying at Callao, the port of the very city 
where the viceroy resided. Here, however, he learned that 
he had missed the great prize of his voyage ; the royal 
gallion, called the CacafUego, having sailed for Panama, 
thirteen days before, laden with gold and silver. With- 
out losing a moment, he inmiediately set out in pursuit^ 
closely chased by the now aroused and enraged Spaniards, 
whom, however, he speedily distanced. Notwithstanding 
his eagerness, he took time to capture and rifle four vessels 
he met in with on the way, resolved apparently that no 
contingent advantage should interfere with present gain. 
At length, on the 1st March, the royal gallion was descried 
from tihe mainmast, her crew altogether unconscious of 
the daring enemy who was rapidly approaching. She 
was boarded and taken without much mfficulty, and was 
found to contain twenty-six tons of silver, thirteen chests 
of rials of platc^and eighty pounds of gold, besides dia- 
monds and inferior gems, the whole estimated at 360,CXX) 
pesos. 

The great object of Drake's companions had now been 
obtained : if they could carry their booty safe to England 
their fortunes were made. But through all these scenes 
of pillage, their bold leader himself seems to have nursed 
the ambition of discovery ; and the idea of a north-east pas- 
sage to Europe, for long afterwards the ignis fatttw of 
mariners, had taken strong hold of his mind. Besides, he 
could hardly hope, in the fiice of the awakened vigilaiice 
and anger of the Spaniards, with the whole coast aroused 
against him, to make a safe return by the Strait of Magel- 
lan. Possessing the unbounded confidence of his crew, he 
easily* persuaded them to adopt his views ; and having 
taken m water and repaired their vessel at the island of 
Canno, the adventurers, on the 24th March, continued 
tiieir course to the north. While at the latter place, the 
pinnace had brought in a prize laden with rural produce, 
but which also contained letters from the king of Spain to 
the governor of the PhUippincs, and certain diarts of the 
route to that settlement, which subsequently proved of use 
to the captors. Another valuable prize was taken on the 
6th April, one of the articles being a fklcon of finely 
wrought gold, having in its breast a large emerald. 
Finally, the small settlement of Guatalco was taken and 
ransacked, and there also the prisoners were set at liberty, 
together with the pilot, Nunc da Silva, who^had been 
brought from the Cape Verd Islands. The northreast pas- 
sage to England was now the sole object; and by the 3d 
of June, Droke had sailed 1400 leagues on different courses 



without sedng land, having readied the 4Sih degree ct 
north latitude. Here the cold became so intense, cot- 
withstanding the season of the year, that meat froze ti» 
moment it was taken fh)m the fire, and the ropes and 
tackling became stiff and almost unmanageable. Putting 
back ten degrees, the adventurers anchored soon after ia 
a good harbour, on the shore of an inhabited couitiy ia 
88 deg. 80 min. north, probably the port now known as 
San ^tmcisoo, on the coast of California. Here they had 
some singular interviews with the natives, who showed 
themselves very friendly ; and during one barbarous cere^ 
mony, their king or chief was supposed to make a ibrmal 
resignation of-his dominions in favour of the English cap- 
tain, who very politely accepted the gift on behalf of lus 
sovereign. The rigours of a northern climate had now so 
fiir cooled the courage of his crew, that Drake abandoned 
all hope of finding a north-east passage, and at once 
adopt^ the bold resolution of crossing the Pacific, and 
sailmg to England by India and the Cape of Qood. Hope. 

Our limits will not permit us to trace minutelj the 
course of the navigator in his homeward voyaee. He 
crossed the Pacific without accident, and on the 8d KoTPm- 
ber reached the island of Temate, where he was hospitablj 
received by the king or sultan, who is denominated bj 
Fuller ' a true gentleman pagan.' Having thoroughly re- 
paired his ship at a place called Crab Island, on the coast 
of Celebes, he reach(Kl Java, after a difficult navigation, ob 
the 12th March. Here the voyagers eigoyed twelve dajs 
of uninterrupted festivity, the five chieft of the island, who 
lived in perfect amity, vying with each other in hospitality 
and courtesy to their visiters. From Java our navigatca' 
stretched right across the Indian Ocean to the Cape of 
Good Hope, which was doubled without difficulty, and 
thence shaped his course for England. He arrired at 
Plymouth on Monday the 26th September, 1579, after an 
absence of nearly two years and ten months, during wludi 
he had circimmavigated the globe, and carried on a coarse 
of successftil privateering unparalleled in the annals of na- 
vigation. After some little delay Drake was most graciously 
received at court, and Elizabeth now asserted more firmlj 
than ever her rig^t of navigating the ocean in all its parts, 
and denied the exclusive right claimed by the Spaniards 
over the seas and lands of the New World. The whole of 
England rang with the praise of Drake's achievements; 
and though the queen allowed certain merchants (▼bo 
complained, not without abundant reason, of haring been 
robbed) an indemnity out of the treasure which he btd 
brought home, enough remained to make the voyage pro- j 
fitable to all Iparties. By Elizabeth's order, Drake's ship 
was drawn up in a little creek near Deptford, there to U 
preserved as a memento of the most memorable voyage jet 
achieved by her subjects ; she partook of a banquet m 
board the vessel, and there knighted the captain. Tbe 
author of the memoir in the * Edinburgh Cabinet libraij' 
well remarks : ' The expedition of Sir Francis Drake thns 
received the approbation of his sovereign; and as the war 
so long impending was now unavoidable, his depredations 
were forgotten even by his detractors, and his fiune be- 
came as universal as it was high. Envy itself had em 
been forced to acknowledge, not merely his maritime skill 
and genius for conmiand, but the humanity and benero- 
lenoe which marked his intercourse with the barbaroos 
tribes whom he visited, and the generosity .with which be 
uniformly treated his Spanish captives, though belonging 
to a nation at that period of all others the most hateful to 
Englishmen, and in some respects the most ii\jaiioiis to 
himself.' 

With a brilliant reputation, and high in fitvour with bis 
sovereign, Drake could now aspire to the first maritiiDe 
employments. In 1585 the war with Spain virtoally com- 
menced, and our hero found himself once more at tli^ bead 
of an armament destined to carry hostilities into the Spa- 
nish Main. On this occasion his fleet consisted of twen^' 
five vessels, two of which belonged to the crown, and tbere 
were on board 2800 seamen and soldiers. Among tbe 
commanders were the celebrated Martin Frobisher, Captaia 
KnoUis, and other distinguished men. After cruising fiff 
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some time on the coast of Spam, and capturmg the tovn 
of San Jago in the Cape Yerd Islands, Drake stood for the 
West Indies, where he speedil j made himself master of the 
capital of St Domingo. His next enterprise was directed 
against tiie town of Oarthagena, which, after a siege of six 
weeks, was taken by assault, and compelled to pay a ran- 
som of £80,000. But here one of those contagious diseases 
common to the climate broke out on board the fleet, so that 
the commander was compelled to abandon some brilliant 
designs he had formed. He sailed for the coast of Florida, 
vh^ two small Spanish settlements were taken and 
bamed; and, touching at Virginia, took on board the 
goremor and wretched survivors of the colony which had 
been planted there the year before by Sir Walter Raleigh. 
By these returned colomsts it is said that tobacco was first 
ii^roduced into England. 

The results of this expedition, which arrived in England 
in July 1586, though by no means so profitable as the for- 
mer memorable voyage, were highly important in a na- 
tional point of view. The dismantling so mai^ fortresses 
was a valuable service at the beginning of a war, and, be- 
sides, the adventurers had obtained £60,000 of prize- 
mon^, with two hundred brass and forty iron cannon. 
The whole energies of the English nation were now aroused 
to oppose that formidable armament prepared by Spain 
for the conquest of their country, to which had be^ given 
the title of Invincible Armada. The merchants of London, 
at their own expense, equipped twenty-six vessels of diffe- 
rent dzes, to which the queen added four ships and two 
pinnaces ; the whole being placed under the command of 
oar hero, with orders to attack the Spaniards in their own 
harbours. He left Plymouth in April, 1687, and learning 
en his passage to the coast of Spain that a fleet was lying 
li Cadiz ready to sail for Lisbon with supplies for the 
Armada, he made instantly for the former port In the 
course of two days he captured and destroyed shipping 
to the extent of 10,000 tons — an achievement which ma- 
terially crippled the enemy's resources. He then turned 
back along the coast, taking and burning nearly a hundred 
vessels between Cadiz and Cape St Vincent, besides de- 
stroying four castles on shore. This was what Drake 
jocolarly called * singeing the King of Spain's beard.' 
From Cape St Vincent he sailed to the Tagus, and enter- 
ing that river, came to anchor near Cascaes, whence ho 
^nt to tell the Marquis of Santa Cruz that he was ready 
to encounter him. The marquis, who was accounted the 
best seaman in Spain, and had been appointed commander 
of the Armada, declined the challenge, and is said to have 
died of chagrin at the mischief done by Drake before that 
ill'&ted expedition could saiL In &ct, these successful 
operations delayed the sailing of the Armada for more than 
a year, and gave Elizabeth ample time to prepare for the 
ddence of her kingdom. 

Having thus gallantly accomplished his public duty, 
Brake resolved on an enterprise which promised to reward 
the spirited individuals who had enabled him so essentially 
to serve their common country. He accordingly sailed for 
the Azores, on the look-out for the treasure-ships from 
India; and was so fortunate as to flill in with an immense 
Portuguese carrack called the San Fhilipe, laden with the 
n(^iest wares. The cargo, though of enormous value, 
was of even less importance to his principals than the 
papers found on bourd; for from these they acquired so 
complete a knowledge of the Indian trade, that they were 
enabled at no distant period to engage in this lucrative 
traffic, and to lay the foundations of that powerflil associa- 
tion to which England owes her splendid eastern empire. 
In the brief leisure which he enjoyed subsequently to this 
expedition, our hero generously took the opportunity of 
eooftrring a lasting b^efit on the town of Plymouth. He 
^ntrodooed into it» from springs eight miles distant, a plen« 
tiftil mmply of pure water, of whidi the place was greatly 
in Meiy-an aduevemait still gratefully remembered in 

hi the Ibllowing year, one of the most memorable in the 
Uitaiy of England, Drake was appointed vice-admiral, un- 
^ Ufd Charles Howard of Rfnngham. Certain tidings 



had been reoeived of the sailing of the Armada^ and on the 
18th July information was conveyed to Plymouth, where 
the English admiral had anchored his fleet, iJiat his terrible 
adversaries were already on the coast By noon next day 
his ships were at sea and ready for action, and almost at 
the same moment the gigantic armament of the enemy hove 
in sight. The issue is well known. On the 21st, with a 
force greatly inferior, the admiral at once commenced an 
attack, which was continued with unshaken courage fVom 
day to day, till, by the blessing of Heaven on the valour 
and skill of her ddfenders, England was fVeed from the most 
formidable assailonte that ever threatened her coasts, and 
the proud Armada, shattered and disabled, was entirely 
swept from the channel. On the second day of the action, 
the vice-admiral made an important capture. Among the 
enemy's fleet was a large gallion commanded by Don Pedro 
de Valdez, a man of high rank, having nearly fifty noble- 
men and gentlemen in his company, and a crew of 450 
persons. When summoned to surrender in the formidable 
name of Drake, the Spanish captain offered no resistance, 
his vessel being already crippled and separated from her 
companions. Kissing the hand of his renovmed victor, 
Don Pedro said that he and his companions had resolved 
to die in battle had they not experienced the good fortune 
of falling into the hands of one so celebrated for courtesy, 
gentleness, and generosity to the vanquished. In the case 
of our hero this was no unmeaning compliment ; and ho 
showed that he deserved it by treating his guests with 
great kindness and politeness, and two years afterwards 
he received £8500 for their ransom. Such was the fame 
of Drake among his countrymen of the south of Eng- 
land, that the conomon people long ascribed his wonderful 
successes to magical power, and his share in the destruc- 
tion of the Am^da was ascribed less to his courage and 
seamanship than to his irresistible incantations. 

In the following year, 1589, Drake was employed as 
admiral in an expedition sent to Portugal to restore Don 
Antonio and expel the Spaniards, the land forces being led 
by Sir John Norris. But like many other able leaders, 
Drake was not successfiil in a divided command. The 
whole expedition was badly planned and wretchedly equip- 
ped, and was finally abandoned, after the English had dis^ 
graced themselves by many unnecessary severities. The 
admiral, however, justified his own shiure in the transac- 
tion before the queen and coxmdl, and continued to retain 
their confidence. This was the first check his fortunes had 
received, yet it did not prevent him, after an interval of six 
years, from again committing the fiital error of accepting 
a divided command. 

The war with Spain still continued vnth unabated ran- 
cour but diminished efforts on both sides, when, in con- 
jimction with Sir John Hawkins, Drake offered his ser- 
vices for another expedition to the West Indies. The de- 
' sign easily obtained the royal approbation, and a formi- 
dable fleet was speedily fitted out, consisting of six ships of 
the navy and twenty-one private vessels, having on board 
land and sea forces to the number of 2500. The land troops 
were under the orders of Sir Thomas Baskerville and Sir 
l^cholas Clifford. The whole set sail from Plymouth 
in August 1595 ; but hardly had they put to sea when 
dissensions arose among the conmianders. After losing 
time in debate they were obliged to give up an attempt on 
the Canaries with some loss, while tihe enemy had leisure 
to strengthen their defences. When among the West India 
islands, Drake and Hawkins not only quarrelled, but sepa- 
rated for some time ; and on the 12Ui November, when the 
fleet ttnived before Porto Rico, the latter died of combined 
disease and grief Meditating an instant attock, the Eng- 
lish had anchored within reach of the enemy's guns ; and 
while the officers were at supper, a shot entered the great 
cabin, drove Drake's stool from under him, killed Sir 
Nicholas Clifford, and mortally wounded several others. 
The place was assaulted next day irith desperate valour ; 
but the Spaniiurds were prepared at all points, and ulti- 
mately fbroed the besiegers to retire. The squadron then 
stood for the Main, where several towns and villages were 
taken and burned ; but Drake began too late to discover 
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that by this desultory war&re hia forces yrere graduallj 
reduced without any substantial adyantage. Chagrin and 
disappointment had also begun to undermine his healthi 
and he now began to manifest a degree of despondency 
hitherto foreign to his character. 

The enterprise, however, was not yet abandoned. The 
towns of Sfmta Martha and Nombre de Dies were taken 
with little difficulty, and at the latter were obtained two 
thousand pounds of silyer and two bars of gold, with other 
valuable articles. Sir Thomas Baskeryille now made an 
effort to penetrate to Panama with 750 soldiers, through 
the rocky passes of Darien. This fScital attempt gave the 
death-blow to the expedition. At every step he was as- 
sailed from the woods with a deadly fire of musketry) 
fortifications had been thrown up to impede his progress, 
sudden ambuscades burst on him from unexpected quarters, 
till, after advancing about half-way, the dispirited wreck 
of his little force, exhausted by &tigue and privation, were 
forced to retreat to the ships. TMs last calamity proved 
too much for even the strong mind of Drake. A fatal dis- 
ease had broken out among the crews, and soon deprived 
them of the able services of the chief surgeon of the fleet 
To this malady the dispirited commander himself fell a 
ready victim, and, after struggling with it for twenty days, 
ho expired on the 28th January, 1695, in the fifty-first 
year of his age. On the same day the fleet anchored at 
Porto Bello, and in sight of that place, which he had for- 
merly taken and plundered, hit remains reodved a sailor's 
iuneral. 

* The waves became taia winding sheet, 

The waters were bis tomb ; 
Bnt for bis fame the ocean sea 
Was not sufficient rootn.' 

The greater part of the life of this eminent man was 
spent in prosecution of the various public and private en- 
terprises we have been endeavouring to narrate. Of what 
may be called his private history very little is known. It 
is ascertained that he married Elixabeth, daughter and 
heiress of Sir Oeorge Sydenham, a landholder in Somerset i 
and that he sat in two parliaments — on one occasion, in 
1502-8, for the borough of Plymouth. He had no children, 
but bequeathed « T£duable estate to Francis Drake, his 
nephew, who was afterwards advanced to the baronetcy. 
The eloquent writer in the 'Cabinet Library,' formerly 
quoted, describes him as of * low stature, but exquisitely pro- 
portioned; his chest was broad, his head round and well- 
formed. He had a Mr and sanguine complexion, a coun- 
tenance open and cheerful ; his eves were large and lively ; 
his beard full and comely, and his hair of a brown colour.' 
His whole countenance displayed that quick and resolute 
character conspicuous in all his actions. Of his extraordi- 
nary talents his history affords continued evidence, and 
though fond of amassing wealth, ' he was generous and 
bountiful in its distribution. He has been charged with 
ambition ; but it is well remarked that never in any man 
did that infirmity take a happier direction fi)r the welfare 
of his country. His example did more to advance the 
maritime power and reputation of England, than that of 
all the navigators who preceded him; he indicated or 
led the way to new sources of trade, and opened that ca- 
reer of commercial prosperity and national aggrandise- 
ment which his countnTmen are still pursuing. Poets and 
historians celebrated nis courage ; and after the lapse of 
more than two himdred years he yet lives as the mytho* 
logical hero of the traditions of his native province. Ro^ 
tilo lands offered equal tribute to his fame : when ladings 
of his death were carried to Panama, two days were given 
to public r^oioings; and Lope de Vega, the most popular 
poet in Spain, composed an epic poem to revile his deeds 
and calumniate his memory.' We must judge the darker 
shades of hi« character by the standard of his own rough 
times; and though In many of hia exploits he appears 
chiefly in the light of a daring and skilfUl buccaneer, it 
cannot be forgotten that the most exceptionable of these 
enterprises were directed against that bigoted and grasp- 
ing power, which had ever shown itself the tmwearied 
enemy alike of England and of European liberty. 



THE STRAYED CHILDEEN. 

Tbs •bephflord's afien bcmi at erening tid« 

To pausa »while, in penalTe mood, besida 

A ruined cottage, standing lone and ntiSi, 

Beneath the shadow of yon distant hill ;— 

A naked roofless tbin^ without a door. 

Weeds in its hearth, and nettles on its lIo<nr, 

With empty windows wailing lu the wind 

To three old trees that creak and moan behind. 

And one Uved there, some dxty years ago, 

Bslored of an, and scarce the bad his foe, 

For ever oped his heart to tale of want or Wo. 

Uii sire and grandslre had before him been. 

In turn, possessors of Uiat humble scene ; 

And held, ftt little price, a piece of ground. 

Which each returning year with needful plenty crown'd. 

And so they lived, and waxed in years, and died. 

And had their place from sire to son supplied. 

And he, who then in their quiet footstejw trodS, 

Was like themselves a follower of his God. 

A wife he had, and knew a father's Joy 

In one fair giil an<} one red cheeked boy. 

But worth nor we^th can keep that power at bay 

Which turns or kinp or cottars into elay. 

A winter's cold sat resolutely down. 

And kept its place till auttmm's leaves were brown ; 

And then it stretched him, weak and thin and wua. 

Upon his lowly couch— « dying man. 

' Come near me, Jean,' the anxious husband said, 

' The debt 11 soon be sought that maun be paid. 

Yell need to baud your head aboon my breath. 

For, oh, it's canld and laigh the word o' death. 

Tent weel the baims--dlficreetly use the rod— 

And mind them o' their bibles and their Ood. 

Our toysting-plaoe was ance the auld thorn tfce. 

The niest ane, lass, will in the kirkyard be. 

And now, faroweel ! and may the Lord * 

His heart grew big and stopp'd him at the word. 
He tried to swallow something— but his head 
Fell slowly back, and laid him with the dead. 
But from the stone-still eyes, and down the wan 
And sunken cheeks, his tears of blessing ran. 
It was a sight to h&unt the mind for years. 
That widow gaxing on her dead man's tears. 
Anon she knelt» and moved her folterlng tongue. 
While round her neck her weeping children dung, 
And cast herself and burd«i on her dod. 
And prayed for grace to bow beneath the rod. 
If day reveals the earth's refreshing green. 
In night's dark eye the starry skies are seen. 

And time went by, and it has power to soothe 
And chasten grief, as streams their channels smooth ; 
And she vras bless'd, as widowed heart could be, 
Her thriving crops and prospering bairns tu see. 
The boy was six years now, the girl was nine ; 
She tail as mom, he dark as forest pine ; 
He quiet and moody, but of warm deep love ; 
She quick and gay, but gentle as the dove ; 
Both frank to friends, with smile and prompt i^Ij, 
But both to strangers, as the landmil, shy. 
Thrice from the hills had roared the T«animas floods. 
And thrice had autumn settled on the woods, 
Since weeping neighbours their assistance gave. 
And bore their father to his honour'd grave. 
When came a mom that brought not momIng*8 light. 
For seas of mist made up a second ui^t. 
Their mother's gone vrith Nora for the cow. 
And youth Unfettered gambols gaily now. 
'Tig, Willie, tig 1' the phiyful sister cries; 
The boy pursues, the nimble maiden flics. 
On throiiigh the mist they double and they wind. 
The gigging giri before, the earnest boy behind. 
She slacks her speed that he may lead the vray, 
' Hg, tig 1' he cries, and bounds in mirth awagr. 
The chase is turned, and, as they deftly ran. 
Each one maintains a running Are of fnn. 
• Tig, tig, again i' the girl exclaims Imd flies. 
But he grows sad as after her he hiet ; 
For, wearied now, he folters in the rear. 
And she draws up to spare his coming tekt. 
Hatl, siAred pity, womab^s noUest dower I 
At oaee her weiUtness and her source of power. 
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'Sf ftBdabwlo/l' criM th« txluMisUd boy, 

And e&di tbe cootett with a ibout of joy. 

She Ukm bis band, «nd home they chatting go, 

fiai hoBM no more nor mother shiiU they know. 

' Where are we. Mary, for Vta getting lame ?* 

' We ran far, WUlle, but well soon be hamt. 

Oome run a bit. for Pre to sew tbe day. 

And mother will be angry if I stay away.' 

They ran. bat soon the idle raoe Is by, 

For Willie^ strength is gone, and he begins to ay. 

She takes him on her bock, and presKS on. 

Bat what is purpose when the power is gone ? 

She sets him down, unequal to the load, 

And ieeki about for some funUiar road : 

Bal every thing a foreign aspeot wears 

Amid the mist, and nothing seen declares 

That home is near. ' Oh, Willie I dinna cry 

Or m cry, too,* ihe nys detpondingly ; 

And then her sorrow's pent and prison'd tide 

Bursts tiirough its doors, and sets restraint aside. 

Their sobs and tears in mingled current How, 

And each adds unction to the other's woe. 

Amidst their grief, they both at times exd^m 

* Oh. mother, mother, oome and tak* us hamo ! ' 

A crow repeats its low hoarse monotone, 

Sweeps into si^t, and in a moment's gone. 

Tbe well-known sound rerires their sinking boarts. 

New b^>e inspires, and courage fresh imparts. 

They rise, and more, and sob in silence on— 

For sobs will come, as waves when winds are gone— 

And even sobs a kind of company be 

To thoee who wander in extremity. 

Tis erer thus among terrestrial things, 

That tears bring tears, and grief companions brings. 

A fallal briar pieraes Willie's foot, 

And leaves a priekle broken by the root 

Poor Maiy tries to pluck the evil out, 

Scarce sees for tears, or knows what she's about ; 

In vain ehe tries, the cruel shaft has gone 

Thruugh skin and flesh, and settles at the bone. 

She takes him up, in fit of wild despair. 

And runs with him, but runs she knows not where . 

Soon, soon she fiills, and struggles hard for breath, 

like one that's seated near the gates of death : 

That confliei's past, and then her tears have place, 

And then she turns and looks In Willie's fooe. 

Oh. what a look of love ai\d utter wo ! 

Which none but he that's felt can ever know. 

Ihe takes his foot, all swoUen. red, and sore. 

And wipes away the sand and clotted gore. 

And Mys to him, 'Oh, wniie, dlnna cry ! ' 

• I canna help it,' is hlrbrief reply. 

A bark is beard, but far away it seems ; 

• It's Nora, WilMe ! * ' Nora ! ' Willie screams. 
' Nora ! Nora ! ' shout the exulting pair : 
But no response gives Nora to their prayer. 

• I'm sure twas Nora, Willie.' • So am I.* 
And Uien afresh they raise a piteous cry-- 
And as they ay, the little boy limps on. 
Nor feels the thorn that rankles at tbe bone. 
Oh ! would some power arrest them as thoy go ! 
They^ near to clifFs irhere ferns and buBhes grow. 
And where the mist in denser volume broods. 
And hides the glen and its impending woods ; 
Another step, and o'er the rocks they go ; 

They stand, thank God ! and tears begin to flow 
For hope is linking, and despair fills up 
The growing space in hope's fast ebbing cop. 
No Nora comes— no helping hand appears— 
80 down they sit to shed their bitter tears. 
Few words are said, but long and sore tboy weep, 
TQl wearied nature seals their eyes in sleep ; 
And there they lie in strict and fond embraoe. 
Aim loek'd in arm, and face saluting face. 

Hay He who fed the prophet In his cave. 
And Israel led across the stormy wave ; 
Who opes his hand Mid gives the raven food. 
And warms the son to fledge its callow brood; 
Who guides his floek through deserts dry and lens. 
And gently leads the laden mother on : 
Who betfs the young upon his careful breast, 
fheir food prepares, and lulls them to their restt 
May He vouchsafe a father's anxious care, 
knA w*ft«K th* iaAh«rlMM that slumber there ! 



Iiet no dark dream have acoees to their sleep. 

For one wild start would hurl them o'er the steep. 

And leave a Rachel who would ^mfort shun, 

And damonr on for daughter and for son. 

Alas ! poor vroman, little does she tiilnk 

Her children lie upon the veiy brink ' 

Of those dread crags, where death in aabush Iks, 

With ootstrstoh'd arms, to nateh his destined piiie* 

And yet, periu^M, 'twere belter did she know, 

For mother's fears heap wo on orowded wo, 

Which sting like adders, in a wound that's green. 

And plant the fang where but the sting has been. 

A motiier's terrors, dread and strong as death. 

The stout heart awes, and cuts the strong man's breath. 

See where she flies, in desperation wild ! 

Hear how she cries on each beloved child ! 

And scarcely waits to list if answer's glten, 

But rends the air, and storms the gates of heaven ; 

He^M blame on blame, as If by demons yell'd. 

For want of care, and warning voice withheld. 

' Who's there f ' Inquires a voice profound 

From out the mist. She rushes to the sound. 

' My bairns ! Oh, James ! they're lo&t ! what will I do ? 

He charged me wi' them, but I've proved untrue ! ' 

' They'll soon cast up, compose yourself and try ' 

* Ve needna speak. I'll have my balms or die ; * 
And off she rushes, slirieking, in despair, 
•Where are ye, Mary! WilUe. are 70 there !' 
The farmer runs, infected with her fears. 
And. as he runs, he wipes the gathering tears. 
And cries in thunder, ' Mary, are ye there ! ' 
But echo only answers to his prayer. 

The farmer's house they fortunately near, 
He turns aside, and shouts that stones might hear. 
' Oome out, baith young and old, and lend your aid : 
And bring the dogs ! the widow's bairns are stray'd.' 
Away they scour through wood and valley wide, 
And lusty shouts resound on every side. 
The frantic mother with the fiumer flies. 
And hill and glen re-echo with their cries.' 
Two tedious hours of dread suspense are spent 
In fruitless search and loud and vain lament : 
The widow's heart and strength are failing fast ; 
Her breath departs, and stopping still at last. 
She whispering says, and holds her aching brow, 
I dreaded this— but all is over now.' 
'No ! not at all ! they'll soon cast up again.* 
' 1e needna speak, T ken it's a' in vain ! 

It's good he didna live to see't : if he ! 

But I maun gang to them : they cumot come to me.* 
That moment, up the glen, came shfOl and clear' 
The baric of Nora. Half in hope and iter 
l^e shrieked back a loud and wild reply. 

* It's something, James, I ken by Norf 's cry ; 
Oh, if it's them I' And off again she bounds. 
And * Nora ! Nora ! ' through the glen resounds. 

O'er stream and cairn, through shrub and tangled rood. 

The faithfiil Nora, at her utmost speed, 

Boimds, plunges on, and dashes to their side ; 

Then flings away, and oft returns to chide 

Their tardy steps. 6hc leads them up the glen 

And down a sloping pass, then up again, 

To where the cltfib their Jutting shoulders throw 

Full fifty fathoms o'er the depths below— 

And there they are. God 1 that cry of tmx. 

And fjrantic joy, was terrible to hear. 

They're in her arms ; but light she ftoels the load. 

While daaping, kissing them, die Messes God ; 

Byes the dark gulpb, and strains its threatened spoils, 

Soaree feels assured, and backward still recoils ; 

While Nora, whining, to the children leaps. 

And Jamei looks on, and wonders why he weeps. 



BELEOT PASSAGES FROM THE FRENCH. 

KOOHBTOUOAULD. 

Self-love is the greatest of all flatterers. 

The passions often marke a fool of the most skilfUl men, 
and often ronder the most foolish skilfuL 

We have all strength enough to support the misfortunes 
of our fellows. 

Men give nothing so freely as their adrioes. 

Nothing: is so muoh liable to lessen the satisfiiction with 
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whidi we regard onrselyes, than to observe that ire disap- 
prove at one time what we approve of at another. 

As great virtues are necessary to sosfain good fortune 
as bad. 

The happiness and nnhappihess of men depend no less 
upon their humours than their fortunes. 

Deceive a man prepossessed with his own merit, and 
Tou render him as ill an office as that which was rendered 
to the Athenian fbol who believed that all the ships which 
arrived in the port were come to him. 

It is as easy to deceive one's self without perceiving it, as 
it is difficult to deceive others without their perceiving it. 

Men are never so ridiculous by the qualities which they 
possess, as by those which they affect to possess. 

As it is the characteristic of great minds to make many 
things be understood in few words ; little minds, on the 
contrary, have the £su;ulty of speaking much but of mean- 
ing nothing. 

Few people are wise Plough to prefer the censure which 
is useful to them to the praise which betrays them. 

There are reproaches which praise, and praises which 
slander. 

If we flatter not ourselves, the flattery of others would 
not injure us. 

To be too eager to acquit ourselves of an obligation is a 
species of ingratitude. 

Pride desires not to be du^ and self-love desires not to 
pay. 

Littleness of mind leads to obstinacy; for we do not 
easily believe what is beyond our sphere of vision. 

We confess' our most trifling defects only to persuade 
others wo have no prominent ones. 

The most pai*t of men possess, like plants, hidden pro- 
perties which owe their discovery to chance. 

"We find few people of good sense, except those of our 
own opinions. 

Mediocre minds usually condemn everything which ex- 
ceeds their capacity. 

We would gain more if we left ourselves to appear such 
as we are, than by attempting to appear what we are not. 

Our enemies approach nearer the truth in the opinions 
they form regarding us than we do ourselves. 

Bodily labour delivers us from mental afflictions; and 
it is this which renders the poor happy. 

Humility is the altar upon which God desires his crea- 
tures shoiUd offer him sacrifice. 

It is much easier to extinguish a first desire, than to 
satisfy all those which follow. 

Wisdom is to the soul what health is to tiie body. 

We give counsels, but we ^e not the wisdom to profit 
by them. 

We love better to see those on whom we con&r benefits, 
tiian those who confer them on us. 

It is more difficult to conceal the sentiments which we 
feel than to feign those which we do not feel. 

SUNRISE. 

When the sun approaches towards the gates of the morn- 
ing, he first opens a little eye of heaven, and sends away 
the spirits of darkness, and gives light to a cock, and calls 
up the lark to matins, and by and by gilds the fringes of 
a cloud, and peeps over the eastern hUls, thrusting out his 
golden horns like those which decked the brows of Moses, 
when he was forced to wear a veil, because himself had 
seen the face of God ; and still, while a man tells the story, 
the sun gets up higher, till he shows a Ml fair light, and 
a face, and then he shines one whole day, under a cloud 
often, and sometimes weeping great and little showers, and 
sets quickly; so is a man's reason and his life. — Jeremy 
Taylor. 

TO DESTROY WASPft' inESTS. 

Professor Henslow has discovered that turpentine, placed 
at the entrance of the nest, was fatal to these iuBeots. The 
best mode of applying it is to put the turpentine in a bottle 
(as much as will merely wet the sides of the bottie is suf- 
ficient), and insert the neck of the bottle in the hole lead- 



ing to the nest, surrounding it with some earth. If applied 
in the dusk of the evening, every wasp will be dead by the 
following morning. < In no instance,' says a correq>ondent 
of the Gardener's Chronicle, ' have I known it to &i], ex- 
cept in cases where the nest was deeper in the groxmd, or 
at a greater distance from the moutn of the hole, than I 
antidpated. A partial failure may sometimes occur where 
there nappen to be two entrances, but a second appUcation 
is sure to prove effectual.' 

SCIENCE ALLIED TO BEUQIOH. 

Every branch of modem science abounds with instances 
of remote correspondences between the great system of the 
world, and the artificial {the truly natural) condition to 
which knowledge raises man. If these correspondenoes 
were single or rare, they might be deemed merely foftni- 
tous, like the drifting of a plank athwart the track of ooe 
who is swimming from a ^Teck. But when they meet us 
on all sides and invariably, we must be resolute in atheian 
not to confess that they are emanations from one and the 
same centre of wisdom and goodness. Is it nothing more 
than a lucky accommodation which makes the pol^tj of 
the needle to subserve the purposes of the maiiner? Or 
may it not safely be affirmed, both that the magnetic infia- 
ence (whatever its primary intention may be) bad refer- 
ence to the business of navigation — a reference incalcnkblj 
important to the spread and improvement of the htmun 
race ; and that the discovery and the application of this 
influence arrived at the destined moment in the revolutioQ 
of human affairs, when, in combination with other events, 
it would produce the greatest effect ? Nor should we scnple 
to affirm that the relation between the inclination of the 
earth's axis and the conspicuous star which, vrithout a near 
rival, attracts even the eye of the vulgar, and shows the 
north to the wanderer on the wilderness or on the ocean, 
is in like mann(^ a beneficent arrangement. Those irho 
would spurn the supposition that tibc celestial locality of a 
sun, immeasurably remote fh)m our system, should hare 
reference to the accommodation of the inhabitants of a 
planet so inconsiderable as our own, forget the stjle of the 
Divine Works, which is, to serve some great or principal 
end, compatibly with ten thousand lesser and remote inte- 
restis. Man if he would secure the greater, must neglect 
or sacrifice the less ; not so the Omnipotent Contriver. R 
is a fact full of meaning, that those astronomical phenomena 
(and so others) which offer themselves as available for the 
purposes of art, as for instance of navigation or geogn^hy, 
do not folly or effectively yield the end they promise, until 
after long and elaborate processes of calctdation haTC dib- 
entanprlcd them from variations, disturbing forces, and ap- 
parent irregularities. To the rude fiact, if so we might 
designate it, a mass of recondite science must be appended, 
before it can be brou^t to bear with precision upon the 
arts of life. Thus the polari^ of the needle, or the eclipse 
of Jupiter's moons, are as nothing to the mariner or the 
geographer without the voluminous commentary f^nmished 
by tiie mathematics of astronomy. The fact of the expan- 
sive force of steam must employ the intelligence and energy 
of the mechanicians of an empire, during a century, before 
the whole- of its beneficial powers can be put in actJTJty. 
Chemical, medical, and botanical science is filled ir& 
parallel instances; and they all affirm, in an articulate 
manner, the twofold purpose of the Creator — to benefit 
man and to educate him. — Isaac Taylor, 

rOROrVKNESS. 

Has any one offended you? Forgive as you would be 
forgiven. Who needs not forgiveness ? Who can say, no 
one can rightflilly complain of me? 
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PROPOSED REMEDY FOR THE POTATO 

DiaEASE.' 
Tu pnant general lUlora of the potato crop mntt be 
Rguded uainattaiofthenioatwrioiumomeDtbreTQtj 
trflcdiiig penon in these iBlanda. Tn Great Britain, in; 
deed, the sabject it oae of pecaliarl; deep importance; 
(or, Uion^ tbe eril has be&llen other land5 as well as 
oan, there U no ooontiy in tJia world where tbe Tsgetable 
I in questiou has been so long habitually OMd to the same 
I luge eit m t Ireland in the first pUee, md Scotland in 
; the neond, hfiag espemll; noted for its conetant and 
tm emyloynMint as a necessar; of life. We casnot ;et be 
aid to hare felt tbe fliU iDconreniencea arising from the 
Inlitn of Uiis portion of our agricnltaral productions. 
Ut the coming winter &ir1j set in, and the nuBTortiine 
will beeeme more olearlj apparei|tt All who know how 
nlka the Irish peasant saw do other species of food, in 
mmibcrlai qnarten, from jear to jear, and that the 
bnifia of the SootUah ploi^^unen and herdsmen tbund'%1 
it tiKir staple means of sKpptoting existence, will tM able 
to istidpate how hesMl; the evil muat pKoi ere long on 
Hoe acctions of the Brttah papulation. The richer onlen 
luTS many resources which will compeoMte to them the 
limaot of tbe potato ; but it is diiEciilt to sse in what 
nj. withont etrennous aod generoaa exertions on^e 
partoftbose in high plaoes, the poor of tlie country-will 
Ibd IS efficient subsUtate for their wonted means of sua- 
luniiig life. While tiius important as regards what has 
mllj passed, tbe subject of the potato disesse is of CTCn 
peUer canseqnenoe as respects the future. Bf cxbaor- 
diiarr efforts the loss of the cnirent season may be made 
Dp in p^ to tfw suffering poor, and other articles of diet 
be liir the tiae sullied; but it is ftighUU to think that 
IIm niachief maj yet oontinne much longer in operatioD, 
. uillhattheDeitseaBon,if not manjrmoretocome, maybe 
I 'kuuterisod b; tha same disO-esaing phenomena in our 
! i(lda and gardens. Nay, though the grain of onr conntry 
I iu lutherto remained intact, who can saj that the noxious 
inflnSBMB in aetioti, obTiousI j so geneml in thrar nature, 
I (illnot extend to that portion of oar crop^likewiset It 
« t« be hoped that no such thing will happen ; but, as the 

WR, Uu ntdect miuer of whii:h ii il )ire»iit so df epir Intsregt- 
If. Iba inicte Is from tba pf n of a KesOtiuan not ssIidoiid u 
aiMdm of [hi iBiTiccTom, oho hM (dnuty gained for hlm- 
■Atnll^miBd bme, both in tba lelintiilc aid lite nt? <iDrld. 
Mraansad of tn* uonncr of mo jatnolpln so which Ih> con. 
ciMaH Ds liiHfl, ul t< ttie» bev on poinu of » mnih prutl- 
"lli^ilaniw Ici (lie eoniniDDiti at luge, ne buline the tnfnnu- 
"■1 Im (Wan will be tBceiiad irilh grnsnl approbsUoD, und Ifaft 



case stands, it is plainly the dnty of erery man who thinks 
that he can throw light en the canses of (he eiiaUng potato 
disease, or can soggest a remedy, to make his opinions 
known to the public at large withont deky. Without 
bsTing the premunptiaD to oSBome that he has made any 
positiTe discavery on the subject, tfie writer of the present 
remarks yet concdTBa that the ideas whioh be hoe to com- 
municate may be found worthy of tin attention of Biose 
pracUcally engaged ia agriculture, as well as of all the 
milliouH, indeed, interested in its wellare. 

To recapitnlale here all the conjectures which have been 
offered on the nature of the potab^ disease, wonld be a 
task equally tedious and unnecessary. It is sufficient for 
tbe porpose to mention one or two of those most generally 
promulgated and adopted, {hie tiieary then is, that it is 
to the recent changes in tbe system of agriculture, and 
more espedally-to the use of ne# manures, such sis gtiono, 
that tbe miaous condition of the potato crops at this mo- 
ment is to be ascribed. It seems to me that on answer 
perfectly decisiTe and iDcontroTertibte may be giien to 
this suppoaidon. The eril in question, if it did not actu- 
ally ori^nata among the potato-patches of the Irish pea- 
santry, at least bepm early to rage with great sererity 
in (bese places^ where (be poor growers i^bably never 
houd of gnano, nor had adopted any other modes of^til- 
lage than those practised by thdr ftthera from (imo im- 
memorial. As |be same parties almost unifijrmly obtained 
their annual seed from their own liWe stocks, it seoms mdst 
improbable, moreoTor, that the evil conld hare crept in 
through seed derived from qnartea using guano or fol- 
lowingjDther new plans of culture. 

Another theory is, that, by reiterated reproductions, wo 
faarve exhausted the virtnes of our eiisting potato stock, 
and that we ought long ago to havo reverted to the use of 
the original apple. One strong objection to this idea is, 
flu simultaneous occurrence of the disease in all kinds of 
potatoes, and in so many different ref^ons, at ooe and the 
same time. But, laying th^t argument aside, a convinc- 
ing and, it seems to me, unanswerable refutation of the 
theory is to be found in the &ct that it is not Ihe potato 
alone which is affected by the present mischievous ut- 
meuL Our apple and pear ti«es, gooseberry Jiusbes, and 
tntet of OUT leguminous vegetables, arp involved in the 
evil. There is. scarcely ta orcbard or garden to be seen 
which is not h^ted in aspect, and (hutless. The ail- 
ment of exhaiiitioit bum annual plantings and reproduc- 
tions will not apply in the cases of Ihiib-treee. In short, 
though the^otato has undoubtedly suffered in an especial 
dc^ret^ every thing tends to prove that it M not to any 
circnrastanco connected ~ with that particular vegetable 
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calamity. The affectioii appears to be general j and it ifl 
to a general, not a special cause that we accordingly must 
direct our researches. 

Without dwelling on other suggestions that hare been 
offered on tiiis subject^ it may at once be observed tl)at 
there is but one species of agency so comprehensiye in its 
sphere of operation as to justify the relbrenoe to it of the 
current disease in the Tegetable creation. This i% as may 
be anticipated, the agency of the atmoapJier4. But the 
next question is — To what peculiar consatuent» element, 
or condition of the atmosphere Is the evil to be immediately 
ascribed ? Considering the immense tracts of country which 
it has to a greater or lesser extent orerrun, and looking to 
tiie great yariety of climes, sites, and soils similarly im- 
plicated, ffew persons, it is probable, will be inclined, on 
due reflection, to attribute this Tegetable pestilence to 
peouliuities and changes in the weather of an ordinary 
description. Heat and cold, rains ftud &ost^ may explain 
local and comparatively circumscribed affections of the 
vegetable world, and each or all may have so for operated 
here and there during the two past seasons ; but it is dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to believt that a disease to exten- 
sively visible over Europe (and elsewhere also, it is said), 
where every different species of climate is to be found, and 
where similar weather-mutations are most unlikely to have 
occurred simultaneously, can viith propriety be referred to 
any of the common casualties of the seasons. To account 
for phenomena so unusual, we must look for an unusual 
oause, or one acting in an unusual way. Now, there is 
but one atmospherical agent to which we con turn in these 
circumstances — ^namely, to electricity. Here, indeed, we 
have a power possessing all the properties that must ne- 
cessarily be resident in the cause of the present disastrous 
affection. We know that it is ever existent in the atmo- 
sphere, in one state or another, and in greater or leaser 
quantities. We know that it is an agent of great potency, 
capable of producing marvellous effects. We know that it 
can exist, travel, and display itself in the same form over 
vast tracts of territory at the same time — as the simul- 
taneous occurrence of thunder-storms, at great distances, 
would alone suffice to prove. We find, in brie^ in the 
electric, or rather Uie electro-magnetic power, an agent of 
such comprehensive and nowerfol influence, as is indis- 
pensably requisite to explain all the phenomena of the 
disease under notice. It may indeed be said, that in it 
alone do we find such an agent; fbr the equally wide- 
spread pestilence which of late years attacked human b»* 
ings in this and other countries, and bore the name of 
cholera, has been by numy scientific persons referred to 
the same electro-magnetic agency, and with the strongest 
seeming probability. If then we can discover no o3ier 
power capable of working out the deleterious results now 
perceptible in the vegetable world — ^if these cannot be 
ascribed to new modes of culture, from having prominently 
occurred where such were never tried — ^if the tneoiy of the 
exhaustion of the virtues of the potato will not afford an 
explanation, from other vegetables being also affected by 
the disease — and if the vast spaces of country involved 
will not allow us to attribute the evil to ordinary ohanges 
and peculiarities of the weather and seasons — is it not 
reasonable to turn our eyes to the only solution of the 
mystery which presents itself to our inquiries ? Whether 
the electro-magnetic power — assuming it to be the cause 
of the existing calamity — produces its noxious effects from 
being in excess in the atmosphere, or from being in a 
peculiar condition merely, it may not be easy to deter- 
mine. It is certainly a power susceptible of many modi- 
fications, and, while some of these are known to us, there 
may be others yet unknown. That electricity, galvanism, 
and magnetism, are but modifications of one and the same 
great agency, is now universally admitted ; and the iden- 
tity of the laws governing the develoi»nent of these jpowers 
with those under which Ught, heat, and even the principle 
of vitality are £)und to act^ has led to the conjecture that 
they also are but mysterious modificatdons of the same 
wonderful force. It is possible, therefore, that some un- 
known peculiarity in the conditioii of the eleetridty of the 



atmosphere may have caused, and still causes, the disas- 
trous state of things on the earth's surlkoe; but it seems 
more likely that the evil resulte nu4nly from a sorcharge 
of the eleotrio power in some of its ordinary ibrms, and 
most probably m that which is called the electro-magnsdc. 
I will not pretend to explain the action betwe«i this agrait 
and the vegetable creation,' and which is so banefiil to tbe 
latter. It is enough fbr my present purpose to repeat, 
that no other power can be discerned, which possesses tbe 
comprehensive influence appertaining of necessity to tlie 
oause of the vegetable pestilence under notice. 

Before coming to the main object and end of these re- 
marks— *namely, the suggestion of a remedy— it maj be 
well to remind t^ose who are not familiar witii this subjoct 
of the relations of the earth's atmosphere with the electro- 
magnetic power. The simple eleotoio fluid, according to 
the common mode of viewing it, is understood usually to 
exist in the atmosphere in afree state, if that term may be 
used : and is supposed to exercise itself in every direction 
indiscriminately, or as the influence of heat and oth^ cir- 
cumstances may determine. The electro-magnetic power, 
again, traverses the surface of the ^be, anil permeates 
the globe itself in currents of greater or lesser force ami 
equality at different points and periods, but is always in 
action to some extent The direction of the great electro- 
magnetic currents is, in the first place, from the heavens 
towards the earth, and, in the second place, from the earth 
outwards. A late writer observes * that there are two 
ourrepts of circulating foroe which run countar to eadi 
other (orifldnating what are called the polar and dinciiK 
qualities of magnets), a circulation proceeding to a point 
a little west of ihe true north, and a similar circulation run- 
ning to a point east of the south.' These currents vary 
and fluctuate greatly, traversing or striking one spot in a 
strong stream, and another in a weak one, tSe irregolarit; 
being produced by many causes, and diiefly by altera- 
tions of temperature. The fluctuating character of tbe 
electro-magnetic currents may be seen in the aurora 
borealis, which is held to be a visible specimen of the dr- 
onlating lines of fbroe. At the same time, the comnts 
have ever one general direction, notwithstandmg these 
irregularities; and though some localities may not bem- 
fluenced so early as others, thev will probably in part feel 
the magnetic power sooner or later, when it is operating 
widely fbr good or for evil. Is not this straggling ten- 
denoy of the electro-magnetic influences in perfect s^Ktrd- 
anoe with the phenomena of our human and vegetabis 
pestilences? 

These explanations being given to sanction the reference 
of the present vegetable miuady to electro-magnetic agencj, 
the great question now fiiUs to be answered — Suppoang 
the theory here Inid down to be correct, where lies the 
remedy ? Reflecting on this sulgect, I reoentiy ssked mj- 
self in what manner the dangerous effects of the electridt; 
of the atmosphere were obviated at times when it was 
known to be present in great quantities. The reply of 
course was by means of conductors^hy using those light- 
ning-rods suggested by the illustrious Franklin, and im- 
mortalised in the welL-known epigraphic hexameter- 
' £ripuit ooelo fulmon, sceptrumque tyrannis.' That tbtfe 
conducting-rods (little used in this country but much used 
abroad) had been most efficient in saving buildings in the 
most terrible thunder-storms I knew well; and I haH 
seen it averred, indeed, that there is no instance known in 
which they iiave failed in any circumstances however tiy- 
ing. Most persons will be aware that these conductors are 
simply slender rods of iron, so placed as to rise a short 
way above the structure to be secured, and sunk to the 
depth of several feet in the groimd beneath. The atfra^ 
tion existing betwixt the metal and the electric fluid is so 
powerftU, that, when the atmosphere is charged with the 
latter, it enters the rod, descends into the earth, and a 
there disseminated innocuously. These fiM^ having re- 
curred to my memory, and being persuaded that to elee- 
trid^, as a oause or a medium, the present disease aznong 
v«g]9^1es is to be ascribed, I began to ask myself why con- 
ductors should not relieve the atmosphere of its saip^ 
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load €f €l«etrioHy ov«r a field as well as oyer a building. 
If tbej save a temple, they ought to sa^e a cottage ; if thej 
wfe a eottage, they ought to lave a pigsty e; aod if th^ 
BSTe a plgstye, why ahould th^y not pMgerre a potato- 
plant? I could see, and oan yet see^ no reason fot beUev- 
tag that they would not be as strrioeable in the last case 
M in the fiurmer ones. This, then, is my suggestion — the 
Vh ef eonduetom to rcluvs the air qf that surph*8 eUty- 
tridfv 10 v^uch <^ deoastation qf ourfyldi is toit^ strwg 
phbabiUty to he ascribed. 

Those not well acquainted with the suljeot may imagine 
that conduotors over buildings are only useful when the 
aetoai lightning is flurly ibrmed in the atmosphere. Now, 
though they unquestionably are great safeguards at such 
thnes also, yet the use of the oonductors is neyer-eeasing. 
The unseen uid undareloped eleotricity is canlcd off by 
them continuously, and so do they tend to prevent such 
aoeomulations of that power as terminate in thunder- 
storms. They are constantly in operation; and, as already 
observed, the electrical force is perfectly harmless when 
once lodged in the earth. 

Ify object here is merely to develop the principle of a 
remedy for the existing vegetable pestilence. Its proper 
application must be left in a great measure to experi^ice. 
However, it seems to me probable that one pointed iron 
rod, of from six to twelve feet in height, and of half an Inch 
or three quarters in diameter, would ^ciently secure a 
Bpaoe of fifty yards square. Each rod would require to be 
rank at least to a depth of one-and-ft-half if not two feet. 
But these calculatbns are altogether conjectural, and ex- 
periments alone could determine their accuracy. Such 
oonductin^-rods as those required would cost very littl^^ 
a matter of some moment in such a case, where the results 
are in doubt One thing is plain, it may be here observed, 
namely, that if the present ideas on our vegetable disaster 
be well founded, those parties who, by way of manure» 
med iron wires, stretching from one wooden pole to an^ 
other over the surfiuse of weir fields, took the very way to 
increase the mischief by collecting aiid retaining the eleo- 
tridty aboye ground. They wished their * electrical ma- 
nure,* as it was named, to enter the exposed stalks of the 
plants or grain. .^|)non, this proceeding seemed a strange 
one. It is one at all events utterly at variance with the 
plan here proposed; which is, to take the electricity out 
of the atmosphere as fev as possible, »nd, by lod(png it in 
the earth, to prevent its continuing to work that injury to 
the SDperterraneoui ve^stables which it is assumed to 
hare before done. Once in the earth, the electricity would 
at least be innocuous, If it did not increase the fertility of 
soils when rightly Introduced. On the latter point one 
could only pronounce after full experience. 

I have now endsftvoured to do three things ; firstly, to 
shew that some ot the most commonly received theories on 
the present vegetable disease are open to almost insuper- 
sbls objections; secondly, to demonstrate that electricity 
possesses, and possesses alone, the leading powers which 
most appertain to the cause of such a disease; and thirdly, 
I have attempted to suggest a remedy. Before leaving 
these remarks to the oonsiaenition of the agricultural pub- 
lie, I shall make but one fiirther observation. I have made 
BO sflbrt, being indeed totally unable, to explain what 
physicians call the rationale of the noxious action of eleo- 
tridty on the potato or other vegetables ; and I would re- 
nark now, that it may really only be the medium of con- 
vtyitM the pestiferous influence. But in this case the re- 
iBoral of it from the atmosphere by conductors would be 
equally effective— just as in ponring out water holding a 

C' on in solution, you rwnpve the dangerous body with 
medium in which it was suspended, 

The latest acoonnts, it is to be regretted, rather tend to 
eoDfirm the fears eipressed respecting the spread of this 
vegetable plague. Vn some parts pf ^ country, the tur- 
nips of the season are said to have become gffected, and 
er«i some of onr larinaceouf fpniin-crops. 

It may bfi here obserred in eonolusion, that, thou^ 
MM inqitfrers have imagined ^ vegetable malady, in 
aost oases, to ccmnuniQe with the roots of the plant, this 



feet, even if it be one, controverts not in the least the 
theoi7 Imd down in the present paper. The electrio 
agen<9> entering the vegetable above, may vet readily in^ 
flucnoe the roots in the first instance deleteriously, at 
least to appean^ce. 

SKETCHES OF MODERN HISTORY. 

BAROIJ) n., THE LAST OP THE RACE OF ENGLISH KINaS, 
CEOWNED JANTJAKY, 1060 — DIED OCTOBEB, 1066. 

Yaiiious authors have variously accounted for the succes- 
sion of Harold to the English throne after the death of 
Edward the Confessor. That of Daniel is probably the 
most worthy of credence : * The circumstances of the time,* 
he says, * were such as necessarily required that the sceptre 
should be put into the hands of such a person as was best 
able to undergo the burthen of war, and the other great 
troubles the nation was likely to fiUl into, through the va- 
rious claims then put in, bow by the Done and Korman, 
for the English crown ; and none could be fitter than 
Harold, who was judged on all hands the most eminent 
man of the kingdom, both for his deserts and great alliance 
with the nobility.* 

The not uncommon belief that William Duke oi Nor- 
mandy was named as his successor by the dying king, 
seems amply refuted by the words uttered on his death- 
bed, when he remarked concerning his right to the English 
crQwn — * It was not an hereditary right that put me in 
possession of this honour, but b;^ a desperate engagement 
and much bloodshed I wrested it from the perjured King 
Harold, when, having slain or put to flight all his abef>- 
tors, I made myself master of it • And again — * The royal 
diadem which none of my predecessors wore, I got not bv 
right of inheritance, but by heavenly grace.' t ^hat he had, 
even during the life of Edward, aspired to the succession, 
is no less certain ; for not only did ho proclaim that the 
bounteous King Edward had, by adoption, made him heir 
to the crown of England, but on hie fUture rival, Harold, 
being selected ambassador to the court of Nonnandy, tliat 
politic prince lelt no art untried to make him his friend, 
well aware that he was the only person in England likely 
to stand between him and the object of his ambition, and 
thus he won from him a promise to support l|b cause, sp 
soon as the throne should become vacant, upon bare 
promises and professions of faith, however, he weil knew 
he coi^d rest with but little dependence; and he .resolved 
therefore to bind Harold to his interests by a ceremony in 
those days deemed so sacred as not to be violated without 
some terrible and immediate judgment from Heaven. 

His design was only to be accomplished by deception. 
The sacred relics, the presence of which in those days 
could alone make a vow binding, were carefully concealed ; 
but no sooner had the unconscious Harold uttered an oath 
to keep the stipulations between them, than the covering 
was removed, and the startled knight beheld relics of 
saints as venerable in the eyes of all present, as St Cuth- 
bert was at that moment held in Durham, and no less ter- 
rible either, to such as violated in any degree the respect 
due to their holiness. It was too late to draw back, and 
Harold ther^ore disguised, and shortly afterwards forgot 
his cha^iii ; for, parting from William with the fiiirest pro- 
fessions of rc^LH^ he returned to England, and therein the 
immediate measures he adopted for making himself m^tcr 
of the kingdom, forgot alike the professions and thp oath 
by which he had bound himself. 

Although the death of Edward the Confessor, in the be- 
ginning of the year 1066, closed the line of the last Saxon 
fiunily, the English empire was still for a time to exist. Its 
total overthrow was to signalise the brief reign of his suc- 
cessor, who, the last of a long line of sovereigns, was him- 
self to be buried in its ruins. The death of Edward, 
says Echard, * although occ^ioning an exceeding grief 
to his miserable people,' was within the space of forty- 
eight hours followed by acclamation and rqjoidng on 
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the coronation of the new king, whose accession was 
attended with as little opposition and disturbance as 
If he had succeeded by hereditary right. The citizens of 
London were his zealous partisans. The bishops and 
clergy had adopted his cause, and all the powei^ no- 
bility connected with him by alliance or friendship, wil- 
lingly seconded his pretensions ; the whole nation, in fine, 
seeming joyMly to acquiesce in his eleyation. Neither 
were they disappointed in the expectation they had formed 
of him. * For no sooner was he placed on the throne, than 
he began to frame himself by all manner of compliances to 
gain afifection. He endeavoured to make good laws, re- 
pealed bad ones, became a great patron to church and 
churchmen, and courteous and affable to all reputed good, 
a hater of evil doers ; he charged all his officers to punish 
thieves, robbers, and all disturbers of the peace ; while he 
himself by sea and land, laboured in defence of his coun- 
try.'* 

The first disturbance in the reign of Harold was occi^ 
sioned by his brother, who in the time of Edward having 
been banished the kingdom, tookreftigc in Normandy, and 
was, on the succession of Harold to the throne, looked upon 
by his rival as a valuable tool, to be used or thrown aside 
at pleasure. William found it easy to re-awaken the mortal 
hatred of his brother, which had slumbered, not died, in the 
heart of Tosti, and encouraging him, in concert with Harold 
Halfagen, king of Norway, to infest the coast of England, 
he did so with a force of five hundred, some say one thou- 
sand, ships, landing on the Isle of Wight, where he raised 
contributions, and from thence practised piracy all along 
the coast, till he came to Sandwich harbour. 

Harold was at this time in London, but no sooner was 
ho made aware of his brother's proceedings, than *he got 
ready both a strong fleet and a large body of horse, re- 
solving, like>a good warrior, to go in person to Sandwich.' 
The well intended but over precipitancy of his brothers-in- 
law, Moroar Earl of Norummberland, and Edwin Earl 
of Meroia» had on this occasion nearly proved fatal to the 
cause of tiie English king; for, hastily assembling a body 
of men, ill-ermed, imdisciplined, and unequal in number 
to the army of Tosti, they threw themselves against them, 
gave battle, and were defeated. It was not until five days 
after this disaster that Harold found himself in a situation 
to offer reiistance to his brother. The necessary delay 
was not, however, owing to any backwardness on the part 
of his people ; he had lost no opportunity of acquiring 
their affection, and his prudent and equitable administra- 
tion folly justifying the choice they had made of him as 
their soverdgn, they now flocked from all quarters to join 
his standard. At Stanford the two armies met, and alter 
an obstinate and most bloody fight, which closed only with 
the total rout of the enemy, and the death of the two cap- 
tains, Tosti and Halfagen, Harold remained victor of the 
day. Those of the Norwegians who did succeed in escap- 
ing to their ships, owed, it is told, their safety to the un- 
paralleled bravery of one of their own countrymen, who 
posted himself on the bridge over the Derwent, and with 
his single resistance defended it against the whole force of 
the English army for the entire space of one hour. Forty 
of the boldest of his assailants fell, one after another, under 
the unerring stroke of his battle-axe, until, scorning to ac- 
cept quarter, and no man daring to grapple with him, 
' being dreaded either as too strong or condemned as one 
desperate, he was at length shot dead with an arrow, and 
by his fall opened the passage of pursuit 't 

This victory, although great and honourable, proved in 
the main prejudicial to Harold ; for, flushed by success, 
and yieldii^ to the demon of covetousness, of which hither- 
to he had appeared so devoid, he reserved for his own use 
the whole of the spoil and treasure, which must have been 
considerable, since from the ships alone there is said to 
have been 'moreof gold than twelve lusty men could carry; ' 
and by this impolitic step, so disobliged his soldiers, ^at 
they, feeling tiiemselves defrauded of the price of their 
blood, began to renounce his interest and repent of their 
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former service. The greater portion of them accordmgly 
dispersed, and thus both sea and land b^ng left open to 
the invasion of the Norman duke^ we may from this time 
date the downfall and ruin of the Saxon king. 

The Duke of Normandy had meanwhile employed the 
last eight months in vigorous preparation, and had now 
completed an armament sufficient for the formidable invi- 
sion he proposed ; but first, in order to give a better colour 
to his pretensions, he sent an embassy to England, up- 
braiding Harold with his breach of faith, and summomng 
him to resign immediately the possession of the kingdom. 
To this peremptory demand, Harold replied that he had 
been fiiirly elected by those who had a right to confer the 
sovereignty, while even admitting the truth that the late 
king had disposed of it in fkvour of the duke, such a disposi- 
tion could not take place, inasmuch as it was diametri- 
cally opposite to the laws of the kingdom, which restricted 
kings fh>m bestowing their crowns according to their own 
caprice, especially to strangers ; and with regard to his 
oath, it having been extorted from him by wdl grounded 
fear of violence while in the power of the duke, it was, ac- 
cording to the law of all nations, null and void. This an- 
swer, which was no other than William had expected, 
served only to strengthen his resolve, for consulting onlj 
his own courage, resentment^ and ambition, he overlooked 
all difficulties he might encounter. Besides, no littie encour- 
agement had been tendered him by Alexander, the then 
reigning pope ; for, flattered by WilHam's appeal to his tri- 
bunal, and by his having been rendered umpire between him 
and Harold, as well as by the fame of the duke's piety and 
virtues, he eagerly embraced his cause, pronounced Harold 
a perjured usurper, denounced excommunication against 
him and his adherents, and the more to encourage Wil- 
liam in his enterprise, he sent him a consecrated banner, 
with several relics, one of these being a ring oontais- 
ing one of St Peter's hairs, which in those times was 
thought sufficient both to justify his title and to sanctify 
his arms. Thus secured of success, and scorning tc take 
the advantage a surprise might have given, William sent 
to advertise the English king of the very day on whid 
he should give him battle. So chivalrio a display of cour- 
age proved, however, of no disadvantage to the duke, for 
upon landing in Sussex, so little opposition was offered to 
the disembarkation of his troops, that he leisurely set about 
fortifying his camp ; and then, to leave his followers no re- 
source but that of valour, he sent his ships back to Nor- 
mandy, or, according to the account given by Camden, he 
* ordered them to be burned, that his men might think of no- 
thing but conquest or death.' The English king was 
meanwhile with his army at York, celebrating the victory 
which had been obtained over his 'brother Tosti and ti« 
King of Norway ; but no sooner had he received the news 
of the formidable invasion of the Normans, than with fiital 
precipitancy he hurried with little more than the tiiird 
part of the army that the delay of a few days mi^t ha.n 
secured to him, and advancing upon the enemy, aWiough 
inferior in all things save indomitable courage and resolTe, 
he threw himself upon a host, not only superior in numbers, 
but composed of the bravest and most experienced soldiers 
of tlie age, and commanded by a leader, who in a long 
series of wars had attained to the highest pitch of miHtaiy 
glory. 

The reports spread of the force, discipline, and valour of 
the Norman army, were such as to lead Gurth, the braye 
but more politic brother of the king, to represent in the 
strongest terms the advantage of defening the battle, if only 
for the space of a few days, as in that time he might greatly 
augment the number of Ms own army. The desperate sitoa- 
tion of the Duke of Normandy, he argued, made it neces- 
sary for him to bring matters to a speedy decision, and to 
risk all things on the issue of a battie; but that he^ 
the King of ^gland, in his own country, beloved by his 
subjects, and provided with every supply, had a more oc^ 
tain and less dangerous means of ensuring himself of the 
victory ; that the Norman troops, elevated, on the one 
hand, with the highest hopes, and seeing on the other no 
rt'?ource in case of a discomfiture, would fight to the last 
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extremify ; and being the flower of all the warriors of the 
Contanent, most be regarded as formidable to the Ei^liah. 
Ijt, however, still resolred to admit of no delay, then he 
entreated that Harold would not command in person, but 
resign that post to himself; when * he would undertake, not 
to conquer, since that depended on a higher power, but to 
do his duty, and if need be, to die upon the field.'* 

To all these remonstrances and entreaties Harold, sti- 
nralatcd by his native courage, as well as by his late suc- 
cess, refiised compliance. ' He had,' he said, * by courage 
and decision, as much as by a regard for their welfare, 
▼on the affections of his people, and he would not now by 
a cowardly flight show himself unworthy of that affection ; ' 
for he prderred rather the risk of a battle, of which the 
success was uncertain, to the inevitable loss of that high 
reputation he had gained. These were not the only feel- 
mga by which the English king was instigated, for he 
argued that the Normans were not more to be dreaded than 
the Norwegians, whom he had found it so easy to conquer; 
and so convinced was he of his superior prowess, that a 
message was sent by him to the duke, promising a sum of 
money if he would depart the kingdom without effusion of 
blood. The offer was rejected with disdain ; for not less 
confident of victory than his adversary, William vaunted 
the certainty of success to his soldiers, telling them not to 
spare the lives of the vanquished, but to admit of no plun- 
der or outrage, declaring that * tJiey ought to spare those 
tUngs which would shortly he their own,' He even dis- 
patd^ some monks to the i^glish camp, requiring Ha- 
rold to resign the kingdom, or to hold it of him in f^ty ; 
and, should he decline these, either to submit their cause to 
the arbitration of the Pope, or in the sight of both armies 
decide it by single combat 

The answer of Harold to these various propositions was 
a denial to each. He was not so simple, he observed, as 
to submit to the arbitration of the Pope, who had already 
decided himself in &vour of William, declaring that he 
would scorn to hold the crown of England dependent on any 
prince whatever ; and that, as he would not put the safety of 
his kingdom on the issue of a single combat, God and the 
sword of the nation should decide the controversy. No 
hopes of accommodation thus appearing, both parties pre- 
pared for the decisive contest; and the duke, advancing 
his forces upon Hastings, seized upon a post which enabled 
Mm to draw oat his army to the greatest advantage. The 
night previous to the battle was very differently spent in 
tiie two camps. By the English it was passed in riot and 
rejoicing ; by the Normans in preparation for the coming 
day, in prayer for the success of their cause, and in re- 
ceiving the solemn sacrament of the Lord's Supper.t The 
dawn of the following morning, the 14th df October, 
the anniversary of Harold's birth, and destined to be the 
death day not only of the Saxon king but of the Saxon em- 
pire, was ushered in with rejoicings and hopes of success 
on dtber side. At an early hour the duke called together 
the greater number of his commanders, and representing 
to them that the event to which they had so long looked 
finrward was approaching, he observed that the whole for- 
tune of the war depending on their swords, it must be de- 
eded by a single action ; that never army had greater mo- 
tive than theirs for exerting a vigorous courage, since a 
noble prize awaited their victory, and inevitable destruction 
must follow on their discomfiture, since, the sea preventing 
all hope of retreat, an ignomimous death must necessarily be 
the certain consequence of imprudence or cowardice. By 
ooUectmg so numerous and brave a host» he hod ensured, he 
told them, every human means of conquest, while the con^ 
niander of the enemy, by his criminal conduct, had given 
^ just cause to hope for the favour of the Almighty, in 
whose hands alone lay the event of wars and battles, and 
^ a peijured usurper, anathematised by the sovereign 
pontiff, and conscious of his own breach of fidth, would be 
■^k with terror on their appearance. * Thus,' says 
Hume, * were all the ambition and violence of that invasion 
covered over with the broad mantle of religion.' At the close 
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of his address the duke divided his army into three lines, 
the first of which consisted (MT archers and light-armed 
infimtry, the second of his bravest battalions, all heavily 
armed and ranged in close order. His cavalry, at whose 
head he placed himself, formed the third line, and were so 
disposed that tiiey stretdied beyond the infimtry, flanking 
each wing of the army. 

The position of Harold was not less advantageous than 
that of the duke. He had secured a rising groimd, and 
having formed some trenches to protect his flanks, he re- 
solved to stand on the defensive, and if possible to avoid all 
action with the cavalry, his own force consisting chiefly of 
infkntry, armed with the battie-ckxe, target, spear, and 
sdmetar. The entire body of the English were formed into 
one deep and compact mass, * in the centre of which, on the 
rising ground, stood the Idng on foot, with his brother, 
that the danger being common, none might think of flying.'* 
The Normans were the first to advance, and they did so 
singing the &mous song of Rowland, by the martial ex- 
ample of that hero to rouse and exdte themselves to imi- 
tation of his brave deeds. The onset was made with equal 
fury on both sides, but the English were severely galled by 
the thick shower of arrows flrom the Norman long-bows, 
a weapon then unused in England, < and thereby more 
surprising, the wounds coming from enemies so &r dis- 
tant and not suddenly to be revenged. But when they 
came to a close fight, the Normans were hewed down by the 
English bills after a deplorable manner; and their points 
were so strong and so close together that no charge of the 
Norman horse could break their ranks, though the duke 
assaulted tbem so often and with so great bravery, that ho 
had three choice horses killed under him in the attempt.' t 
Again and again the attack was renewed, and still with as 
little effect as formerly. * Les Anglois,' says Rapin, * aim- 
ant mieux mourir, que do reculer;' and the Normans 
equally resolved not to yield, the ground was long and 
obstinately disputed before an inch was yielded, or any ad- 
vantage gained on either side. 

At length the Duke of Normandy, who throughout the 
whole day had fought with unyielding courage, on observ- 
ing that the troops had begun to relax in their efforts and 
to despair of breaking the ranks of the enemy, feeling him- 
self already on the brink of destruction, risked all things 
on the success of a stratagem, which must dther decide 
the victory in his favour, or totally effect his overthrow. 
He commanded his troops to make a hasty retreat^ that by 
the appearance of flight they might allure the enemy firom 
their ground. This, unhappily for the English, succeeded 
but too well Led on by their courage and high hopes, 
the apparent flight of the enemy was the signal for eager 
pursuit ; the hitiierto impenetrable ranks were scattered, 
and at that moment the preconcerted signal of the Norman 
duke restored order to his own well-disciplined bands ; 
they turned on their pursuers, and having thus gained the 
advantage they desired, fell upon them with ftiry, and 
with great slaughter drove them back to the hiU. 

The presence and courage of their leader here for a time 
reanimated the spirits of the English troops ; they rallied 
round him, and once more seemed resolved to dispute the 
victory to the last extremity. The Norman ranks were 
litendly mown down by the battie-axe and spear; while 
the compact body of the English, still immoveable, defied 
every effort to dislodge them, * they still standing their 
ground and opposing the enemy vnth a resolution which 
seemed to show they had made choice of that place for an 
honourable death.' | 

The approach of night, so fiivourable to Harold, for he 
trusted during the darkness to reorganise his whole band, 
and on the following morning commence anew the fight^ 
was, on the contrary, an incitement to the duke, by one 
last and desperate ^ort, to secure the victory. He col- 
lected, therefore, his whole force, and inspiriting his men 
to the utmost, threw himself upon the enemy, yet still 
without any impression being mode on the impenetrable 
phalanx of the English. As a last resource, he resorted to 
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his formeir strfttagcm; it wns again snccessftil, and thtis 
the troops routed by thfemselves wrottght their otrll ot!*lr- 
throw, yet so they died not unmanfully, but turning oft 
upon their enemies, by the advantage of an upper ground 
beat them down by heaps, and filled up a great ditch with 
their caVfcasses. Thus hung the victory wavering on either 
side until evening, when Harold, having ttiaintain©d thought 
with unspeakable coiiTagc and personal talour, shot into 
the head with an arrow, fell at length, and left his soldiers 
without heart longer to withstand the unwearied enemy.* 
For a little space the bravo brothers of the fallen king at- 
tempted still to reaJiimate the sinking courage of his fol- 
lowers, and to guard the royal standard from being cap- 
tured bv the enemy ; they fell in its defbnce, and the con- 
quest of tho invader was complete. 

The slaughter that now followed was terrific, for te 
avoid the burthen of manv prisoners, the routed English 
were pursued and slain without mercy, the close of mght 
only putting a stop to the horrible carnage. * Thus,' says 
Daniel, * fortune cast the victory upon William Duke of 
Normandy, yet never battle was more bravely fought on 
the part of the English, who rather than fiill under slavery 
of the Normans, Sed 69,074 upon the spot, few or none 
escaping.* If the Normans had, with an insatiable feeling 
of revenge, pursued their Vanquished enemy, their brave 
leader gave early proof of a more noble spirit, for when 
the unfortunate mother of Harold besought of him the 
bodies of her three slain sons, and offered for that of the 
king its own weight in gold, he not only granted her re- 
quest, reftising all ransom, but hearing that an officer of 
his own army had, in proof of contempt, thrtAt his swoid 
into the body of the dead king, he cashiered liito for bo 
mean and cowardly an action. Nor had the Valour of the 
conqueror been shown more conspicuously in the fight, 
than was his prudence, humanity, and devotion, at its close ; 
for scarcely nad ho thus obtained the summit of his ambi- 
tion, when the whole army knelt together on the field, re- 
turning solemn thanks to God for the success of tihdr arms. 

Thus commenced the Norman race of kings, and thus, 
with the fell of Harold, after a brief but vigorous teign 
of nine months, one week, and two days, ended the empire 
of the English Saxons in England, where, ttom their first 
entrance under Hengist and Horsa, they had kept posses- 
siun for about six hundred and seventeen years. 



PRESENT STATE OF THE ISLAND 

OP BORNEO.* 

Borneo (s the largest of a group of islands in the Chinese 
Sea, which are inhabited by a singular race of people, the 
Malays, famous for their roving piratrcal habits and the 
singular daring of their characters. Little has hitherto 
been known of Borneo except what was gleaned by occa- 
sional visits of navigators to its ports and bays, and no- 
thing almost is yet ascertained of its extensive interior. 
But lying in the very track of the voyage to China, it has 
now b^^n to excite more and more attention, and a late 
colonisation of it by a British gentleWtn has rendered it 
an object of great interest not only to the toerchant but 
to the philanthropist. 

Mr Brooke, the son of a gentleman In the East India 
Company's employment, commenced life as a cadet in 
that service, and was engaged in the Burmese war. Oh 
its termination he made a casual visit to CWna, and it 
was in the coune of that voyage that the idea of explor- 
ing and civilising the great archipelago first took posses- 
sion of his enthusiastic and soaring imagination. * The 
voyage I made to China,* says this remarkable individual, 
* opened np an entirely new scene, and showed me what 
I had never seen before — savage life and savage nature. 
I inquired and I read, and I became more and more assured 
that there was a large field of discovery and adventure 
open to any man daring enough to enter upon it. Jnst 
take a map and trace a line over the Indian Archipelago, 
with its thousand unknown islands and tribes. Cast your 

• Voyage of H.M.S. Dido, by Captain Keppel. London, IHd. 



»T6 ot«f ins tttt iilftfid or Kew tMAHf WheH ilM foot 
of European has iMreel^ If ever trod. Look at the nortii. 
em coast df Attttralia witll ita myMoriOuS Qnlf of Olrpeo- 
taria^a sh^tey of irhieh it is snppoi«d wMld mAn the 
great geogi*aphieal questHm respoeting i^ Hters of the 
mimic continent. Place your snger on /apan, with its 
exclusive but civilised people — ^it lies an unknotn lamp 
on our earth and an ondefined line on our charts. Think 
of the northern eoast of China, wflllttfl% as is reported, to 
open an intereoime and trade irith Europeans, spite of 
their arbitrary fcovemihent. Stretch yote aye over the 
Pacific Ocean, irhich Cook hhnself declam a fidd of db- 
eovery for ages to come. Proceed to the ooast of Sooth 
America, fVom the ration of gold-dust to the legioii of 
liirs— the land ravaged by the cruel Spaniard and the bo 
less cruel buccaneer^the scene of the advon tares of Drtke 
and the descriptions of Dampior. The places I hm 
ennmerated are mere names, with no specific ideas at- 
tached to them, lands and seat where the boldest nttl- 
gators gained a repntatiott, and when hundreds may yet 
do so if that hate the same courage and tho same peise- 
terance. rmaginatlon whispers to ambition that then 
are yet lands unknown which ttdght be discovered. Tell 
me, would not a man'^ lifts be well spent— tell me, woold 
it not be well sacrificed in an endeatour lo explore tbeie 
regions P When I think on dangers and death, I thiakof 
them only because they would remove me fh>m sQcfa a 
field ibr ambitiott) fbr energy, and for knowledge/ 

Cherishing such Sentiments, with an energy and pene- 
verance only to be found in a real nractioai enthaslast, 
Mr Brooke, at his own etpense^ fitted out a small vessel, 
the Royalist, which originally belonged to a yacht dab. 
In order to train both hunself and his eiew, which con- 
sisted of half-a^oBett select men» for the aatidpated ad- 
Tentnre, he spent three yean in cruising in the Blsditer- 
ranean and other places, and, at the eM of this psriod, 
finding that his crew had at^uired a th un a |,h fonpit- 
faension of and relianoe on each other, he set sail Ibr Bor- 
neo, and arrived there like an Independent buoesiiesr of 
old, on the 1st of August, 18)9. 

Borneo, by gtandng at the ttap» a|»pears to ooatiio 
more space than the whole of Great Britain and Irehuxl. 
It is called Pulo Kalamantan by the Malays; aod Boneo 
or Bmnl is properly the name of a kingdom and dtj at 
its north-western extremity. The ialand lies direetiy 
under the line, and consequently has a high temperstire, 
with eiccess of moisture, being subject to foils of nia at 
all periods of the year. It is watered by numenes riren, 
which form so many estuaties where the tide flowi for 
many miles upwards. The tegetatien is most laxuriaot, 
and the interior, so far as known, Is composed of dose 
forests, where the orang-outang, or * old man of the 
woods,' roams about, the only representation of hmDi&itf 
The coast h comparatively clear, and exceedingly fertile 
in the places partiallr cultitated, and all aloug whicb the 
natives ehieily lite in their rude dwellings among the 
ttees. The climate appean to he healthy, with liuk 
tariatiofl of temperature. The populetion, so far s y^ 
known, appears to consist of two raees^ the Utlnp <ou 
Dyaks. The latter seem to have been the origiaalor 
earlier possessors of the soil, but have been subdued by 
the more powerfhl Malays, and aie noW kept bj them 
under a state of great epptession. 

The Malay race, the original eentre of which ii sop- 
posed to have been Sumatra, have now spread oferind 
taken possession of the whole sunramdiug arehipelsso- 
With a degree of civilisation above the mere sstage, thef 
have for ages roamed the neighboming seas as fMftt 
and have generally obtained the character of remorseleis 
tyrants, anA of being false, vindictive, cunnuig, and ^ j 
pacioos. Mr Brooke^ however, from a mors iatmtu | 
knowledge of them, is disposed to be much noceieni^ I 
in his judgment. In general, he aajs, they are wrther 
treacherous nor bloodthirsty. » Cheerfol, iwite, W|' 
able, gentle in their manners, they live in commomwe'' 
with fewer crimes and fewer pnni^ments than °*^^^ 
people of the globe. They are passionately fond of twir 
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cbQdreiit and Indulgent eveti to a fault, and the ties of 
(amilj relationship and good feeling continue in force for 
8e?era) generations. The feeling of the Malay, foftered 
bf edncati<Hi« is aeutc^ and his passions are roused if 
shame be pat upon him ; indeed, this dread of shame 
amounts to a disease, and the evil is that it has taken a 
wrong direction, the dread of shame being more of ex- 
posure or abuse than contrition for any onence. I have 
always found them good-tempered ana obliging, wonder- 
fiilly amenable to authority, and quite as sensible of bene- 
fits conferred and as grateral as other people of more fa- 
Toared countries. Of course/ adds he, * there is a reverse 
to this picture. The worst feature of Malay character is 
the want of all candour or openness, and the restless 
spirit of cunning intrigue which animates them from the 
hl^est to the lowest. Like other Asiatics, truth is a 
rare quality among them. They are superstitious, some- 
what inclined to deceit in the ordinary concerns of life, 
and they have neither principle nor conscience when they 
have the means of oppressing an infidel and a I)yak, who 
Is their inferior in civilisation and intellect.' 

The Dyaks, who form the great mass of the popttlation, 
seem to be the same race with _Uie Bugis ot CJelebes, a 
hranch of the Folvnesian family of manund. They are 
of two kinds^ the land and sea luyaks, the one inhabiting 
the interior the other the shores of the numerous estu- 
aries. The two only differ in their mode of life. The 
sea Dyaks, nnder the leadership of the Malays^ roam the 
seas as pirates in their vessels called prahm, * The da- 
tus or cniefis,' says Captain Kenpel, ' are incorrigible, for 
they are pirates by descent, roooers from pride as well as 
taste, and they loc^ upon their occupation as the most 
honourable hereditary pursuit. They are indifferent to 
blood, fond of plunder, but fondest of slaves. They des- 
pise trader though its profits be greater ; thej lo<^ upon 
piracy as their c^Qling, and the noblest occupation of chiefs 
and freemen. Their swords they show with boasts, as 
baring belonged to their ancestors, who were pirates re- 
nowned and terrible in their day, and they always speak 
of their ancestral heir-loom as decayed from its pristine 
vigoor, but still the wielding it as the highest of earthly 
pleasures.' The Sarebus and Sakarrans, two of the 
fiercest jpirate tribes, are described as fine men, fairer than 
the Malays, with sharp keen eyes, thin lips, and hand- 
some countenances, though frequently marked by an az- 
pression of cunning. 

The land Dyaks are completely under the subjectioD of 
the Malays, and are tyrannised over in the most cruel, 
selfish, and relentless manner by their oppressors ; the 
fruits of their labour, their huts, property, and even their 
persons, being liable to be seized witn the most remorse- 
less rapacity. They have frequently attempted to resist^ 
but have always been overpowered oy their mastei^ su- 
perior in arms and energy, and aided by their dependants 
the sea Dyaks. These oppressed creatures, aocording to 
Mr Brooke, are mild and tractable, hospitable when well 
^ised, gratefhl for kindness, industrious, honest, and sim- 
ple, neither treacherous nor cunning, and so truthful that 
the word of one of them might safely be taken before the 
oath of half-a-dozen Bomeans. In their dealings they 
are straightforward and correct, and so trustworthy that 
they rarely attempt, even after a lapse of years, to evade 
payment of a just debt. Of course thepr have, on the 
other hand, the vices of savages. Their ideas of a Deity 
are obscure, and they have no reli^oos forms. They 
practise auguiy, and put much faith in it. The women 
are more respected than among most savage nations and 
polygamy is not practised. They keep distinct from the 
Malays, never intermarrying with them. They have con- 
nderable ingenuity in the arts, know the use of iron, con- 
stroct verv serriceable prahus or boats, and cultivate the 
soil to sudi an extent as to afford them a few of the neces- 
ttriesoflife. 

Hr Brooke, on his first visit, made the acquaintance of 
Bajah Muda Hassim, a dependant of the Sultan of Borneo, 
*Qd Governor of Sarawak^ a sxnall town and district situ- 
ated In a navigable river in Borneo proper. Their first 



negotiations were directed to establish a oommarcial treaty, 
but though inclined to encourage these views, the prince 
had not the power or talent to carry them into effect. On 
a second visit, in August, 1840, Mr Brooke found the 
rajah at war with a confederacy of Dyak tribes, and was 
induced to lend his assistance to the prince against his 
rebellious subjects. The influence of this European, with 
bis ship's crew of half-a-doaen men, had a prodigious 
weight in the subsequent warfare, so much so that at last 
the Dyaks were reduced to submission, and Mr Brooke's 
efforts were then directed to save their lives and procure 
for them the best terms possible. Peace being restored, 
Mr Brooke established himself at Sarawak, and laboured 
with incessant energy to ameliorate the condition of the 
poor Dyaks, as also to establish a commereial trade be- 
tween Borneo and Singapore. His address and vigorous 
management soon procured him authority in the province. 
His presence and efforts in no long time became indis- 
pensable, and at last he accepted from the rajah a com- 
plete cession of Sarawak, with its surrounding territory, 
as his own dominion. This hi^pened in September, 184 1 . 
' I have a country,' he writes in his journal, * but (^, how 
beset with difficulties, how ravaged by war, torn by dis- 
sensions, and ruined by duplicity, weakness, and intrigue t ' 
The new rajah, however, set to work with all his energy 
and enthusiasm to his Uak of government and of improve- 
ment. He promulgated a brief code of laws, printed in 
the Malay language. The first regarded the punishment 
of murder, roboerpr, and other heinous crimes ; the next 
three laws establish free trade; the sixth and seventh 
regulated finance and the currency ; and the last was a 
warning to all peacebreakers to seek some other country 
where they mav be permitted to break the laws of God and 
man. These laws, in the fiace of many and great diffi- 
culties, he strenuously laboured to carry into effect, ever 
animated by the most benignant views of humanity. ^ At 
a distance,' he writes in his journal, ^ I have heard of and 
pitied the sufferings of the negroes and the race of New 
Holland ; yet it was the cold feeling dictated hf reason 
and humanity : but now having witnessed the miseries of 
a race superior to either, the &ling glows with the fer- 
vour of personal commiseration — so tnie is it that visible 
misezy will raise us to exertion, which the piotore, how- 
ever jpowerfiilly delineated, will never produce. Poor, 
poor Dyaks \ exposed to starvation, slavery, death ; you 
may well raise the warmest foelings of eempassion ; en- 
thusiasm awakes at witnessing .roar sufferings I To save 
men from death has its merit, bat to alleviate suffering, 
to ameliorate all the ills of slavery, to protect these tribes 
from pillage imd yearly scarcitjr is fiur nobler, and if in 
the endeavour to do so one poor hfe is sac ri ficed, how little 
is that in the vast amount of human existence.' 

Some time after Mr Brooke's settlement in his new do- 
minions, and while he was busily oocupied in his task of 
government, but especially in his self-aefence against the 
swarms ofplrates and hostile chiefs by whom he was sur- 
rounded, (Japtain Eeppel, in her Majesty's ship Dido, ar- 
rived at Sarawak. This vessel had been dispatched to 
aid in the promotion of commerce and for the suppression 
of piracy m those seas, and came very opportunely to 
str^gthen the hands of Mr Brooke. Captain Eeppel 
found the new rs^ah established in a large rude hut, built 
after the native fashion on piles on the brink of the water, 
with a space surrounded with palisades and a ditch, form- 
ing a protection to some sheep, goats, bullocks, pigeons, 
cats, poultry, geese, monkeys, dogs, and du»s. His 
estaolfshment consisted of a young navy suiigeon who acted 
as a kind of prime minister ; an old man-of-wars-man 
who kept ihe arms in first-rate condition ; and another 
person, called Charlie, who acted as seeretaiy. Captain 
Keppel and the officers of the Dido were hospitably enter- 
tained, and it was while smoking cigars in the evening, 
that &e natives as well as the Chinese who had become 
settlers, used to drop in, and after creeping up, according 
to their custom, and touching the hand of their European 
rajah, retired to the further end of the room, squaUing 
down upon their haunches and remaining a couple of 
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hoars without ottering a word, and then creeped oat again. 
' I have seen/ says Captain Eeppel, ' sixty or seventy come 
in and make this sort of salaam/ Aided by the force 
under command of Captain Eeppel, Mr Brooke, in 1843, 
set out on an expedition against the piratical Dyaks of 
the Sakarran and Sarebus rivers. They embarked in 
several boats and pinnaces, manned both by British sailors 
and natives attached to the rajah, forming a motley but 
rather formidable armament. The pirates were so hr 
prepared for them, having manned their forts and barri> 
caded the pass of the river by two rows of trees stuck into 
the mud with their branches intertwined. The assailing 
party overcame this latter difficulty, and after a short re- 
sistance took and burned the forts and dispersed, for the 
time at least, the pirates. 

Still, however, the situation of Mr Brooke and his 
party was by no means a quiet or enviable one. The 
neighbouring chiefe joined with the defeated pirates, and 
threatened him on every side, so that still more decided 
measures seemed absolutely necessary. Accordingly, an- 
other expedition was underti^en, the crew of the Dido 
being now reinforced by another steamer, the Phlegethon. 
A more serious and less bloodless encounter now took 
place, when the combined chiefs and pirates were again 
put to flight. Still, however, these wandering hoards, 
trained to incessant activity and adventure, are not so 
easy to be intimidated or put down. We accordingly find 
that, in May, 1645, Mr Brooke, assbted by the crews of 
three of her Majesty's war-ships, had again to take the 
field, and were again successful in capturing and destroy- 
ing one of their chief fortifications. Tet later intelli- 
gence brings down the history of this undaunted and per- 
severing settler, and shows him, though still surrounded 
by difficulties, bearing on his coarse of improvement, and 
as yet safe from the machinations of his enemies. 

The advantage of Borneo as a calling station for vessels 
in the China ti^e, and as a link in the line of communi- 
cation from Singapore onwards to China, must be obvious 
to all concerned, and thus it is to be hoped it will become 
the interest as well as duty of the British ^emment to 
succour and promote the humane and judiaous labours of 
Mr Brooke. Besides a profitable vein of copper ore, coals 
have also bieen discovered, which latter commodity will 
be of inestimable value to the furtherance of steam-navi- 
gation not only to China but to our Australian colonies. 
Along with the civilising effects of commerce and good 
government, this region offers too a most promising field 
for missionary enterprise* The Dyaks, forming the mass 
of the people, from their character as drawn by Mr 
Brooke, and from the depressed and subdued state in 
which they have hitherto been kept by Hie Malays, seem 
just the subjects adapted to receive instruction under mild 
and benevolent treatment. The numbers of Chinese who 
visit these islands also, would afford a good opportunity 
of introducing education and religious instruction amongst 
that class, and thus be a means of conveying a taste and 
inclination for such instruction to the mainland of that 
vast empire. 

In this adventurous affe, and with the genius for colo- 
nisation so peculiar to the British race, it would not be 
surprising if, in the course of the next twenty years, we 
find the large island of Borneo converted into a regular 
colony ; the peaceable land Dyaks trained and educated 
to all the arts of civilisation and peace ; and the restless 
and vicious activity of the roaming sea pirates turned into 
the noble enterprise of trade and commerce, canning 
civilisation and industrious habits, as well as the comforts 
of life, into all the neighbouring countries and islands. 

THE SHEEP-FARMER OF CRAIGDUNE. 

In the midst of an extensive tract of moor, in one of our 
western shires, over which the conveniences of roads and 
paths were few and ill-conditioned, once stood a lonely 
farmhouse. Craigdune farm, situated on the estate of 

Lord N , was, as will be understood, entirely a pasture 

one. A waste of moor stretched awav from before the 



front of the house, terminating in a distant slope of t 
same barren character, which rose into 8aTage4oo]d 
brown hills, only here and there o'erfeathered with scai 
treelings. The range of hills was by no means regiila 
their sweepings were fantastic, and their imm«tt«% rid$ 
jagged and rent ; and here and there were huge fl^nll 
and chasms, as if split by earthquakes, down which diasb 
and foamed mountain torrents of the fiercest character 

The tenant of Craigdune was a respectable man of tl 
name of David Parkhead, rather advanced in years, an ii 
telligent, upright person, and extensively known and i 
spected. He was the descendant of a Covenanter wl 
had lost his life in one of the passes of Craigdnne, in 
skirmish with a party of dragoons, and he had perh^ 
copied some of the sterner virtues of these zealoos me 
His unswerving honesty and unflinching candour were tl 
principal traits of his character, but his determinedlj vi 
tuoas principles and practice were softened in their rig 
outline by a tincturing of a more liberal and merci^ 
spirit towards his enemies than has been generally a 
lowed to those stem, determined men, from one of wha 
he boasted his descent. 

At tiie period at which we take up our history, tft 
goodman of Craigdune was in someperplexity and trooblj 
Accidents had involved him in difficulties with r^;;ard i 
pecuniary means, and lor the last few years he had fonn 
it no easy task to maintain his position in Craigdune 
Disease had made inroads among his flocks, storms ha 
swept off numbers, and for several years the demand fo 
wool, although fluctaating, had been generally low. Loa 
seemed to crowd on loss, and, maugre the iron patience c 
David, one or two farrows had streaked his masnve brov 

The two preceding years had beheld him in consider 
able arrears to his landlord, and according to custom h 
had now nothing to look for but ejection from his farm 
It had been with much difficulty that he had at all ob 

tained a respite at the hands of Mr A , Lord N '\ 

agent ; and chiefly he had gained it through the interesj 
of gentlemen well acquainted with his character and th< 
origin of his difficulties. He was now convinced of tU 
fruitlessness of attempting to maintain his position modi 
longer amid such a complication of difficulties, and he hzA 
accordingly, at last term for payment of rent, hinted ai 

much to Mr A , asking, though with reluctance, 

some compensation for his losses in the shi^ of a redac- 
tion of rent. Compensation was what Mr A was not 

at all inclined to grant, and he surlily refused it. David, 
therefore, resolved to meet his difficulties alone and 
sternly, and though aware that the conflict would ulti- 
mately and speedily be decided against him, he was not 
the less determined to fight it out. 

Let us now say a few words about Lord N ^'s agent. 

His power, limited by legal boundaries, and by previous 

arrangement with Lord N , was in its own proper 

province entirely absolute ; and he was a man who liked 
to strain hard on the utmost stretch of his power, and, as 
some thought, at times a little beyond it. He was a 
petty tyrant under the mask of a faithful servant. His 
employer's 'interests' were the unvarying plea for all 
manner of oppression and harshness. His temper vas 
bold and passionate, his eye quick and piercing to discern 
a fair mark for the exercise of his power ; and towards the 
real suffering he often inflicted en his lordship's tenants, 
his feelings were callous and even gratified, rerhaps Mr 
A 's native instincts were those of generosity and hu- 
manity, but the possession of power, which, as we hate 
said, though limited was yet absolute, had produced on bim 
efllects it has caused on more noble natures. 

The season was winter, and a most inclement and on- 
favourable one it was. The snow seemed to sleep etemalif 
on the mountain heights around Craigdune as well as in the 
lonely valley ; now the watery mbty heavens renewed the 
universal sheet, and now the hard blue sky pinched the 
ground and encrusted its snowy covering. The moontain- 
torrents, now half choked with ice and snow, roared and 
foamed from their highland sources, and some, turned thus 
aside from their usual chjinnplfi. fnrmAH mntmifitpjat ^&» 
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eades, balf of whose lilver eolaiiiiis were already eongeal- 
ed into lolid ice. The poor sheep, exposed to the fearM 
blasts, sooght shelter whererer it cocQd be found. Some 
descended to tbe vallej, and others crouched beneath the 
rocks whkh walled the monntahi-gorges. Pasture there 
Tts Kttle or none, and a great number of the miserable 
aaimsls perished firom hunger, while others were smother- 
ed in the deep drifts of snow. David Parkhead perceived 
that be was a ruined man. With the assistance of his 
SOD David, a full-grown stout lad, and his faithful old 
serrant, Hab Uogfaerd, he went daily to the hills, and 
amid the most benumbing cold collected and numbered 
his sbeep that were alive, drove them to the most shel- 
tered spots, and returned with the stray carcasses they 
might have chanced on in their rounds. David in his irre- 
trieTaUe difficulties would have experienced cordial sym- 
pathy snd most probably assistance at the hands of his 
neighbours, had they not been sufficiently engrossed with 
the care of their own flocks, which were as badly situated 
13 those of Craigdone. As it was, a youth of the name of 
Hubert S<i»tt, son of a neighbouring farmer, often found 
his way amid the fiercest storm to Craigdune, and was 
frequently a most efficient assistant. Some said that he 
vas principally induced to bufl^t the storm by tbe black 
eyes and sweet smiles of David PaiUiead's pretty daughter 
Marion ; and very likely that was the case. But what- 
ever the inducement, he was often a useful and always a 
vilUng assistant to David. 
One night, during such weather as we have described, 
he wind moaned complahiingly through the mountain- 
gorges, the snow was whirled and drifted by the howling 
blast, now being driven fiercely in one direction, now all 
of a sadden upheaved towards its native clouds, and then 
swept violently to the earth. The blast blew more loudly 
and fiercely, the snow feU mare thickly, and before morn- 
ing threatened to enwrap tbe earth in a deep white 
shnmd. On such a night the family of David Parkhead 
were assembled beside the blazing ingle in Craigdune 
kitchen. In the nook sat David himself, and beside him 
his dame ; opposite them stood or sat young David, his sis- 
tw Marion, and Hubert Scott. The group was completed 
Sy the addition of Old Hab and the female domestic 
Mjsie. Silence reigned in tbe circle, and strong anxiety 
Tu depicted on the faces of all. The wind shook the 
casement, drove the smoke in fitful pufis down the chim- 
ney into the room, and howled loud and long around the 
exterior of the hoose. David, after a considerable period 
of silence, slightly shook his head, rose from his seat, and 
took op his plaid. ' This '11 never do, Hab,' he said to 
the old shepherd : ' the storm's getting worse instead o* 
better. I thought it would have changed to rain in the 
fore part tf the night, but it's useless waiting longer now. 
We most oat to the hill, an' see to the pickle sheep re- 
nuuning to us.' He wrapped his plaid around his shoul- 
ders. 

'Sorely, David, ye dinna intend to gang to the hill in 
nchafearftil nightasthisP' said bis wife, rising and sUy- 
iog his hand. < Te'U meet certain death amang the snaw. 
It's a temptin' o* Providence.' 

Mfs no such thing, my friend,' replied David, with a 
little severity. * We wad deserve every kind of misfor- 
tme did we no look to the safety o' what Proridence in 
ius goodness has left us. What we have are His gifts, 
ud we wad but evilly prize them if we coost them like 
feathers to every blast that whistled ower our heads. We 
do not tempt Proridence, Marion, but we perform a duty.' 
Then, turning to his son, he said—* Darid, ye'U cross the 
Bsoorto Bonecleuch, and gather the wedders we put aboon 
^ pass yesterday. Take tent o* your steps, mmd, and 
drifethem to the side o' the hill where they'll have the 
^^ strongest but less o* a drift. They'll wait there 
quietly enough, 1 dare say, till morning. Hubert Scott, 
^1 H ye wad be better behint yer father's hallan this 
pight than helpin' David Parkhead ; but as ye will have 
^ ^ gang ye alang wi* David till ye come to tbe pass's 
^^f^% when ye can get half-way up the pass, and drive 
^ ^ibeltered side (/ the rocks what idieepyecan gather 



</ them that wandered up since yesterday morning. 
Maybe ye may join David at the foot o* the hill again. 
Hab and mysel' will take our course across the hill at the 
back o' the house, and making a half circle round by the 
Dragoon's Cairn, Lag's Scaur, and Cambus-un-aig Bog, as 
we're the best acquainted wi' the dangerous steps of the 
moor, bring what beasts we can collect to this side of 
Braidfell. Marion, keep yer mither company till our re- 
turn ; and mind ye hae a strong, steady lignt bumin' i' the 
window.' 

As the four fearless men folded their plaids about 
them, and roused their dogs from their drowsy positions 
on the hearth, David's wife, with a choked voice, muttered 
' God protect you all from danger!' David himself re- 
sponded with a fervent salute, in which he was imitated 
by his son ; and, with Mrs Parkhead's yearning eyes fixed 
upon them, they opened the door, which was shaken on 
its hinges by the fierce blast, and plunged amid the wrath- 
ful storm without. Hubert Scott pressed Marion's hand 
and followed them. Hab with sturdy step brought up the 
rear. 

We would follow the party through the storm, but as 
our so doing is not necessary to the development of our 
tale, and would only impede our progress by length of 
detail, we shall leave them in the mean time. . During 
their absence the anxiety of a wife and a mother burned in 
tbe bosom of Mrs Parkhead ; the fears of a daughter, a 
sister, and it may be, as strong as either, the fears of a 
lover, agitated the breast of Marion. While her mother 
read silently from* the pages of the Bible, and inwardly 
prayed to the GK)d of the storm, Marion kept trimming 
the lamp which was placed in the window, and renew- 
ing fuel on the fire which blazed in the chimney. Two 
hours of deep suspense passed, and the force of the blast 
had not a whit abated. The wind whistled, the snow flew 
and deepened fast upon the ground. No one of the party 
had yet returned. The lonely inmates of Craigdune were 
beginning to get restless and uneasy. Another hour 
passed. Every sound different from the moaning of tbe 
blast was now attracting their attention. Suddenly a 
trampling of feet was distinctly heard, the door* flew 
back on its hinges, and David Parkhead and Hab, like 
two moving masses of snow, entered the apartment. 
They had accomplished the purpose with which they had 
set out, though at extreme risk. Their first inquiries 
related to young Darid and Hubert Scott, and their coun- 
tenances grew troubled when they were informed of their 
not having returned. 

* God b abroad in his mightiness this night,' said Darid, 
uncoiling his plaid. * One would think tbe heavens and 
the earth were mingled together in a dreadful battle.' 

< I hope tbe lads may keep their feet surely,' said Hab, 
who still retained his snow-clad garments. ' I'm no dis- 
posed to rest me, master, till I'm assured o' their safety. 
Hist! there's a sound. That's no them; I ken by Hec- 
tor's looks. Down, Hector, an' be quiet ! ' he added to one 
of the shivering dogs which had sucldenly bristled up and 
was uttering low growls with its nose towards the door. 
At that moment some one applied a stout stick or other 
weapon with several smart raps to tbe door in question. 

Mr A , the obnoxious factor we have spoken of 

above, was he who stood at the door of the honest man he 
was hampering and crushing. During the dav he had 
ridden alone to some distance on particular busmess, and 
on his return early in the evening he had been suddenly 
overtaken by tbe storm. For some time he rode obsti- 
nately in the very teeth of the blast, but, presuming on 
his knowledge of a short way home across the hills, ho had 
left the public road. For a long time, during which he 
rode on at random, he was unsuccessful in his search : but 
he was now in Craigdune valley, and the light from David 
Parkhead's window glanced gratefully in his eyes. He 
spurred his horse with fresh vigour, and though the ani- 
m^ frequently stumbled over the inequalities of the 
ground, in less than an hour it stood before Darid Park- 
head's abode, and the factor tapped^ as we have mentioned, 
at the door. 
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Having udmitlistered a caution fo fais doif, Hab tifi^ned 
the door and peered into the stormjr darkness ^tfaout. 
He caught a glimpse of the snow-corered agent and his 
horse. The former he recognised with the Utmost Sttt- 
prise. 

* Is there any good Christian here who Will assist tne 
off my horse P' asked Mr A •. in a loud tone. 

* I dinna ken, sir/ replied Hab, coolly ; 'but there a^e 
twa or three Parkheads, an' I'm a Hogherd myself) at 
your service.' 

* Ah, indeed !' muttered the agent, on hearing to whose 
hospitality he was likely to owe his safetv. 

* Ye'll be Mr A j nae doot, Lord N -'s agent P' 

continued Hab, in a loud voice, intended for the hearing 
of his master in the interior. 

The factor muttered a curse on his Impudence, and 
gave him no reply. 

' Very pleasant exercise, ridhi' in a nicht like this^ na,' 
said the incorrigible Hab, 'an' mair especially on the ex- 
cellent roads we have hereaboots P' 

* Very pleasant,' replied the factor. 

' An' I'ni sure to ane o' your close buHness habits, Mr 

A , exercise sae pleasant maun be a very agreeable 

change P ' 

* \ ery agreeable.* 

' Particularly whan ye ean boast o* a clear upricht con- 
science.* 

* Help the gentleman down, Hab,* said David Parkhead, 
who now appeared, in a clear commanding tone. 

' Ay, ay, master,' returned Hab, assisting the factor to 
dismount, and afterwards leading off his horse to the 
stable. 

With reluctant step Mr A ' then moved into the 

clean and cheerful kitchen. All stood under the influ- 
ence of various degrees of embarrassment, with the ex- 
ception of David Parkhead, who, in all the consciousness 
of integrity and uprightness, stood with an erect and com- 
posed demeanour. The factor uncovered his head and 
wiped the snow from his hat ; his daiic wrinkled face was 
very pale. ' Circumstances oblige me to solicit shelter 
under your roof for this night,' said the agent* < Tou 
will be handsomely rewarded for your trouble.' 

*My humanity was not bought, sir,' replied David, 
drawing himself proudly up ; * and I can afibrd to give it 
without payment. One should never be paid for doing 
his duty ; and as you are in distress it's my duty at pre- 
sent tonelp you. You may rest yourself there,' he con- 
tinued, pointing to the ingle-nook, 'and,' motioning to 
his wife, 'you will have immediate refreshment, such as 
we can give. Our home and our fare are coarse, but they 
are given heartily, and so take yonr use of them.* When 
he had ceased speaking he walked to the window, and 
busied himself with trimming the lamp. The factor, 
for the first time perhaps in his lift;, overawed, divested 
himself of his upper garments, and sat down in silence 
by the fire. He poured out a glass of spirits, and drank 
it off. Just then a hand was placed on the doof^latch, the 
door opened, and Hubert Scott, loaded with anow, stood in 
the middle of the apartment. Hab Hogherd entered be- 
hind him. All crowded around Hubert with anxiooB in- 
quiries relative to DaVid. The fSsctor looked Up with a 
keen eye, being ignorant of the cause of general excite- 
ment. Hubert then briefly mentioned that since parting 
with David at the foot of the hill he had not seen him ; 
that he had remained fbr some minutes at the place where 
they had proposed to meet, but the cold being so l>enamb- 
ing and tlie blast so fierce, he had hurried homewards in 
the hope that David might have arrived before him. 
Absorbing anxiety was now marked on the feces of all, 
and the factor remained in the nook quite umnticed. 
From the hurried conversation that was passing, however, 
he had not failed to eather the cause of the viSUe sensa- 
tion in eveiy one. As it interested him but slightly he 
turned his thoughts to other subjects, and was speedily 
absorbed in deep meditation. Soddenly a mingled bark 
and howl was heard fh)m without, and then a fieree 
scraping at the door became audible. 



' Datid*s dog ThisUe,* ei'ied MarioB> with jeyfiilotM. 
The door waa opened hastily^ and in rvahed Thistit 
Whining and leaping* and with almoat a look of inteUi 
genee on its fkee. Hia master did not fbUow him, lo 
from the motiona of the aoimal^ whidi caaght it \k 
dresses of eaeh of the party, and then plunged bowliq 
Into the horrid darkness without, retuniing almost ii 
ttantly to repeat the aame action, it was evident Mm 
Was something wroDg« Hab snatched np a small bell viti 
a cord attached to it, and boond it round Thistle's neck 
then exclaiming, * There's death or danger here,' be itm 
the dog, dashed after it into the atorm^ and was iam» 
diately fbllowed by hia master and Hi:d>ert Scott M» 
rion and her mother remained in a atat« of indescrifaabk 
agony* On the dog rushed amid the atill thickly-fiUii^ 
snow, and, guided by the tinkling of the bell, Hab, Hobo^ 
and old David boldly followed. Long was the wajr, tai 
many the times that each and all of the party rolled amooj 
the deeply-drifted snow. On they daahed notwithstud- 
ing, inspired, as it were> with more than mortal streogtii. 
Now they have arrived at the foot of Dunecleoch Pat, 
and for a moment hesitate whether to mount the hill or 
not. The tinkling of the bell sounds up the glen, aod 
with desperate step they clamber up the rocky moDth (/ 
the gorffe. Presently a waterfall drenches them tuA 
makes them stagger ; then they sink in a deep beano^ 
bog ; now they flounder In a snow-drift ; and again Ht^ 
stumble and fall headlong over some huge fragments 
rock. But still they hold on their eourse. Kow tii? 
have reached the middle of the ifoige, and the des&siji^ 
roar of the torrent, which leaps nrom the mounttiq-viIL 
combined With their fearful position and the driTiof 
storm, almost atnpifies them ; tmt a dreadful unoertaiotr 
as to the end of all their struggling again rouses tbeir 
sensibilitv, and their hearta pant with apprehension. All 
at once the sound of the bell beaomea silent, and spn> 
longed nnearthly yell rises above the roar of the eatand 
and the moaning blast. Now the dog's pursuers stand 
stUl ; Hab with difficulty ignites some tinder and Ji^ti 
a poeket-lanterai He turned the light forward : it wu 
waved sean^ingly for a minute around, when soddenlj 
it glared on a horrid object, beside which the ng^m 
Thistle was standing howling ini^iony. Slightly sprinkled 
with snow, there lay at the bottom of a peipeDdiciilar 
ro^ the mangled and bleeding remains of jouQg Jhfi^ 
Parkhead. His fkte was at once evident. He had fallen 
fh>m the precipice above and been killed on the spot A 
ery of horror Wrst simaltaneously from the lips of tbe 
father, the fkithfiil servant, and the true friend: then old 
David, throwing himself on his knees, cried—* This is the 
very'spot where Hugo Parkhead was shot by the drtfwos? 
and here, too» waa he buried. Let us pray to Goi 

The other two knelt among the now, and tbe bereav^l 
man, in a calm steady voice, which was heard abore the 
blast around, raised a solemn cry to Heaven ; sod then, 
strengthened by this exercise, he arose, and taking off bis 
plaid spread it on the anew. He then, with the assist- 
ance of Hubert Scott, wrapped in its folds the matilatal 
body of his son ; and with Thistle howling in tbe itir, 
the whole party journeyed with their monrafiil )o^ 
slowly down the pass. 

The deep-rooted tenderness of a mother for ker off* 
spring has been often the subject of remark. Wheo a j 
father's aifection is half fretted away, then does tbe j 
mother come forth with her exhaostless resources, sootli- 
ing and comforting. Again when accident overtil^es her \ 
child — when ndn and death £sll upon him, from the lowest 
depths of her tender heart does grief well up in a (iill 
onqueMfaable stream. Her love for her child is sees m 
her anxioua care for his welfare— ia displayed in the pa- 
tient eoduraaee of hki eaprices and ili-humour, and to 
her silent endeavours after his comfort ; but it is nilly ex- 
hibited enlyin that heavygrief with which shelooUiq»a 
bis misery or sees hito in death. Even so it wsswith toe 
mother of yoang David Parkhead. When tbe mm^ 
eorpse waa borne into the honse^ ^e first stared vacanU; 
at iMrlMubaMl) When the dreadful intdUgenee tai <^' 
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mUioled to her, as if she did not coinpreh«fad it, shd 
then MX down in a sWoon. Marion, heart-ttridMn and 
viable to shed a tear, wifh the assistance of Mysie^ con- 
T^ed hei* moth^ to a separate apartment, whera she tt- 
mained tQl morning in a delirious state* 

When th« bodj of his son had been placed by Hab and 
HaWt m Ml Adjoining room, Dsrid Parkhead gave way 
to a paisianata outburst of grief. Withoat regarding the 
presence of the factor. Who had not been an indifflsrent 
ipeetator of the foregoing part of the seene^ he threw 
himself on a bench, folded his &rms upon the table, and 
leaning forward his head gaye Tent to deep-drawn sobs. 
Hb large fttmt heated and shook, his sobs came oonntl- 
nrely, occasional groans intermitting, and it teemed as 
if hii miflfbHunes, hard as they had been, wer» noW coil- 
naunated by this hardest blow of all. The iron of ad- 
tersity had entered deep into his soul. Bat David had 
■strong and stem resources within himself: he reeeited 
the blow, and though grieTOusIy wounded, and unable for 
amioute to restrain natural feeling, the struggle came 
to an end, and he found courage silently to acknowledge 
the hand tiiAt dealt it. He raised his head : his fkce was 
fearftily pale, bat his eyes were a oelm and iubdaed ex- 
prHslon, and his manner was completely stidd and com- 
posed. Hubert Scott was in the room, and so was Hab, 
both faidalging in silent grief, ahd deeply sympathising 
vith the sorrow of David. The fhetor was awkwardly 
placed, and it would hare been impossible to say what 
vere his feelings at that moment They were not, we 
ftocy, of a particularly eommiseratihg character ; pro- 
bably the wish to be twenty miles distant fh>m Craigdtine 
at that miBute was the uppermost in his mind. 

' Ten will excuse me> Mr A ^' said David, when he 

bad risen, with a vnice intended to be very steady, ' but 
y«1l be aware now that your quarters for this nieht must 
be leu comfortable than they might have been, and less 
loKtaty, too ; for I foar me you must be content with the 
ehair ye're in for yer bed, an' these two generous persons 
(pofai^ng to Hubert Soott and Hab) and mys^' for your 
compatiions.' The agent nodded in acquiescence, and in 
a (hw minutes eomposed himself, or pretended to do so, to 
TS^t. David retired to his wife's apartment, and Hubert 
md Hab leaned against the wall and covered their foees. 
Kelt morning the storm had abated its fierceness. The 
vittd had follen, the snow had ceased to descend, and the 
clouds had receded from the earth ; but the efi^ts of the 
storm were not so tranMetit. Deep sttow lay along the 
▼alley and in the hollows of the hills, and here atid there 
immense piles and drifts of the white covering served to 
level the oroken ground with that more elevated. The 
poor sheep cowered along the sides of the hills where the 
soow faid lain least, and piteous bleating echoed among 

the rocks. On that morning Mr A prepared to set 

forth from Craigdune, under the guidance of Hab, who 
was to aoeompany him a part of his way. He was passing 
orer the threshold of the homse, wheh snddetily a door 
opened before him, and a terrible figure advanced ind 
took a tenacious grasp of his arm. It was the bereaved 
mother, whose bran had been afiected by the feari\il ite- 
cideat of the preceding night. Her countenance, with the 
exoeption of a fiery tinge on her cheek, wore an unearthly 
paleueas. She was dressed in a long white night-gown, 
and her grey hair foil over her shoulders !n dishevelled 
masses. The factor started back with something like 
fear, for her cold, freezing, yet piercing eye, seemed to 
penetrate him like a dagger. 

*Tott fear me, do you, man of wickedness P' she ex- 
claimed, in a loud tone. 'And well you may I Touhave 
cm^ed an honest man's heart ; you have brought misery 
and digress into a once happy family ; you have brought 
porerty where want was never felt ; and at last you have 
killed my child — my child — my child ! Yes, it was you 
who did it — who first caused ruin, and out of thftt death. 
Viper and fiend ! like Satan against Job, you have asked 
of the Lord to crush and oppress us ! ' 

^Harion, be silent,' said her husband, sternly, aad at- 
temptug to lead his poor wifo away. 



* I Ml Wt b« Silent/ shd added, with sparkling ^yes, 
< tin I have told this tean his fate. The «ftuse (»f uie op- 

EMssed will not for ever h6 foirotteti ; no, the sword will 
e whetted— and— and,— oh, hear thou the eurse of a 
mether bereaved of her Only son I hear it miin ! May 
peaM for ever.-'—' She stopped and gated around her 
vacantly for a minute, then, while her eyes softened into 
tears, she eried, with a revulsion of foiling—' 0, David, 
David ! I kehna how to curse. When I would curse my 
tongue pronounces ^ blessing. Oh, my husband! who 
would have fhnciM that we should e'er have seen this day P ' 
And she fell ihto her husband's arms and sobbed upon his 
bosom. He bore her gently to her own apartment, while 
his strong foStu^s worked convulsively with internal 
anguish. 

Hab sallied fbrth Smongst the snow, and was instantly 
fMlowed by the fhctof, half bewildered yet ashamed and 
angry. They wdrtl attended by Thistle, which had watched 
all night in the room where its former master lay in 
death. It now followed the agait closely and suspiciously, 
as if aware of the presence of the greatest enemy of the 

fkmily. Mr A having mounted, theV set out across 

the hills to the right, Hab, who was aequainted with every 
step, Walkifog before and simply pointhag out safo footing 
for the horse. At length they had aeeomplished the 
dangerous part of the road, and Mr A*— was now per- 
fbctly Safe under his own guidance. Hab stopped and 
gave hitn this pieee of information; they stood ht the 
motnent on the top of a hill, and a wide-ettebded snow- 
elad vftle lay at their f^t. The factor offered to reward 
his guide. The latter was leaning on his etooked stuff 
ind looking at the factor. 

* Na, na, sir, I'll hae nane V ycif siller,' he said, shak- 
ing his head. ' I can do a gude action an' ne'er seek for 
reward. There lies your hame, Mr A——, doon in the 
tidley, and a bonny as weel's a thriving hame if S like it 
is, but look ye whether ye hae that within yersel' without 
which the bonniest and braweat hame en earth will yield 
ane nae nleasure. Hae ye a gude conscience an' peace o* 
mind f Ye'll rest nane the better, I'm thinkin', for hav- 
ing aeeomplished the niin of tho honest family at Craig- 
dune. God forgie ye ! but it*s in yer power to help them 
yet Think hard on what you saw last night-Hm the 
dead son who was the pride o* bis parents' hearts, on the 
maniac mitbel*, the broken-hearted dauehter, and the 
heart««tricken bird-striving fiither. And think, too, on 
how you were repaid gude for ilK Think ott that; the 
thocht may do you and ithers soinie gude. And now Hab 
Hogherd, ail auld grieved man, bids ye faroweel, wi' his 
honest wishes for yer weal, only be it deserved.' Bo say- 
ing he turned on his heel, and with steady strides disap- 
peared behind the mountain's ridge, tlie dog Thistle 
lingered on the hill's broW until the factor had ridden far 
down into the valley, and then with a sitisfied growl 
turned itself about and held onwards witlr steady pace to 
Craigdune. 

The news of the meUin<<holy event at Oralgdmie quickly 
spread through the. country, and numerotn were the 
kindly offors of sympathy tendered to the efilicted family. 
Many neighbouring gentlemen, besides, interested them- 
selves to procure for DaVid Parkhead a reduction of rent ; 
but Mr A——, who recollected some passages of his night's 
residence at Craigdune with no venr amiable feelings, 
turned a deaf ear to every request in behalf of old David. 
Compassion he had none ; and if any impression had been 
made on his cold heart by what he had himself witnessed 
at Craigdune, it had been slight and tranrient. The busi- 
ness of his office, and the importance of its authority, had 
now en^ssed his attention, and what made so light an 
impression it the time was not calculated now to raise 
any latent humanity within his bosom. One morning, 
shortly after the funeral of his son, David Parkhead re- 
ceived a note fW>m the factor, informing him that no re- 
duction would be made in his rent, nor any compensation 
allowed for his losses. 

At the time that David received this intimation his 
wifo was lying on a bed of sickness. The sickness of death 
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he knev it was, and his mind was casting about how to 
support itself -under the severe trial he knew was coming 
on him. Trials had crowded fast on him, but he had 
hitherto sustained himself with exemplary fortitude ; now 
he laid himself down, worn out and desperate. In a few 
days afterwards hb wife died and was buried; David 
seemed as if now insensible to feeling — fate had done its 
worst. Yet another trial he endured ; his effects were 
poinded in order to have his arrears of rent defrayed, and 
he was served with an order of ejection from Craigdnne. 
All was now accomplished, and he prepared in his old age 
to live what remained of his life in a foreign land. 

Adversity, though generally reckoned an evil, is yet an 
instrument' in the hands of Providence for percolating 
from the soul of humanity native infirmities and weak- 
nesses. It marks out the strong from the weak ; the for- 
mer are tried and become steadfast ; the latter, perhaps 
accustomed to the enervating influence of prosperity, grow 
weak and faint. Prosperity gives an occasion for the 
display of temperance, out adversity affords room for an 
exhibition of fortitude, which is * the more heroical vir- 
tue.' The former discovers vicious weakness, the latter 
unfolds virtuous heroism. Prosperity causes arrogance 
and self-sufficiency ; adversity teaches to be humble and 
contrite. The one obscures the religious vision ; the other 
shows God and man truly. Thus it was with David Park- 
head. When he bade adieu to his native spot, never to 
revisit it again as he thought, his soul had recovered, its 
healthy and vigorous tone ; he could calmly say — * I am in 
the hands of my God, let him do unto me as seemeth 
unto him best.' 

In a few years subsequent to the events we have cursorily 

described above, the death of Lord N took place. His 

successor reformed in many points the method of govern- 
ing his estate, and among other changes he removed Mr 

A from ^e agency. The latter had managed during 

the course of a number of years to accumulate a good 
amount of property, and accordingly his retirement m>m 
business was an easy one. He did not remove far from 
the scene of his former oppressions, but settled in a hand- 
some country mansion, where, like a ferocious animal, he 
remained in solitude, hated and shunned. One day he 
took a fancy to visit Craigdune farm in order to see how 
it looked in the hands of the new tenant. He rode to the 
top of the hill behind the house ; it was in the middle of 
summer, and the brown valley received a flood of light 
from the resplendent luminary of day. He was surprised 
to see two old men sitting on a rock at a little distance, 
one of whom was apparently blind. He rode up and 
eyed them attentively and with surprise. In the blind 
man he recognised David Parkhead, and in the other, 
who appeared to be his assistant, he knew Hah Hogherd. 
The latter was aware of who Mr A was, but mani- 
fested no surprise. He merely turned with mildness to- 
wards David, ipd, in reply to his questioning, informed 
him of the presence of the former factor. 

* May God forgive him, and make him as happy as I a 
poor old blind creature am ! ' said David, fervently. 

* Are you happy, old man P' asked Mr A , wonder- 

ingly, for David and his companion seemed more objects 
of pity than subjects for happiness. 

* Happy ! ' echoed the old man, while a smile of inef- 
fable expression beamed on his withered shrunken fea- 
tures. ' Yes, happy, happy am I. There are those who 
praise wealth, others who laud health, and some who go 
in chase of fame ; but the blind old man, a beggar on the 
hill-top, is happier than all, for he trusts in God and has 
learned to submit to his wilL' 

Mr A was interested he knew not how. He asked 

a number of questions at Hab relative to their fortunes 
since their departure from Craigdune, and gathered from 
his replies the following meagre account. .David, his 
daughter, Hubert Scott, and Hab had all gone to America, 
where Marion and Hubert were knit tcM^ether in mar- 
riage. They were happy, though poor, for a time, and 
were just beginning to get more Uiriving when disease 
cut down the young wife and husband one after another. 



David, whom afflictions had made blind, turned his nglit- 
less orbs again towards his native land, and was attended 
by the faithful Hab. Both Wanted to lay their bones 
near Craigdune, and they had wended their solitary viy 
to that place in order to have their desire gratified. 

And it was gratified. Some time afterwai^ two nnple 
slabs reared their lowly heads in the solitude and wild- 
ness of Dunecleuch pass, near the spot where young BiTid 
Parkhead had been killed, and dose by the grave of Hogo 
the Covenanter. On one of these stones was the simple 
name * David Parkhead.' He needed no eneominm; be 
had lived a blessed example of extraordinary Christian for- 
titude, and he had died the death of the righteous, trost- 
ing not in himself. On the other stone, which stood be- 
side the one we have noticed, were Inscribed the words, 
* Halbert Hogherd, his attached servant and friend in 
evil days.' 



DRUM CLOG.' 

DauMCLoo lies in the middle ward of Lanarkshire, ootlie 
confines of the county of Ayr, about six miles from the 
ancient town of Strathaven, and two from the famoos 
hill of Loudon. The battle which renders the locslitjso 
interesting, and which makes it the object of so mnch at- 
traction in the west of Scotland, took place oo the 1st 
June, 1679. For some time prior to the engagement, Ute 
Covenanters had met for worship on the moors and wobks 
of Avondale, Lesmahago, Muirkirk, Douglas, Galtton^and 
Loudon, and bad repeated encounters with the militanr 
who were stationed throughout the country to pat down 
their conventicles. But though they were enduring great 
hardships, and exposing themselves to much peril, soeli 
was their zeal in the cause which they had espoused, that 
they continued to meet regularly and frequently for re- 
ligious exercises. Their preacher for several Ssl^itb 
previouslv was Mr Thomas Douglas, and their leader or 
commander was Mr Robert Hamilton, second ion of Sir 
William Hamilton of Preston. The iMittle took phce on 
a Sabbath . The Covenanters had met in tiie morning for 
worship at Glasterlaw, in the parish of Loudon, a ihort 
distance from the scene of combat Scarcely bad tbe 
services commenced than tliey learned from their friends 
who were keeping watch on a neighbouring height, that 
Captain Graham of Claverhouse was at hand with his dn- 
goons, that he had seized several of their follower^ and 
was driving them before him bound in pairs, £xasp^ 
rated at the proceedings of the past, and desirous to 
rescue their friends, they resolved that they would not 
retreat, but that they would give them battle wbaterer 
might be the issue. Their entire force consisted of aboot 
two hundred, fifty of whom were on horseback, and their 
arms were a few old guns, halberts, pitchforks, and swords. 
But though untrained for battle, and ill provided with 
arms and ammunition, they marched boldly forward to 
meet Claverhouse and hb party, which happened near 
where now stands the farm-house called StabUeside, Tb« 
ground was marshy ; tbo dragoons fired, then charged 
upon them, but they had not advanced far till their horses 
sunk in the moss or swamp. The Covenanters returned 
the fire from the opposite bank ; the ranks of the soldiers 
were broken and thrown into disorder, and seeing tbeir 
extremity, one of them, John Nisbet of Hardhill, cried— 
* Out o'er tbe bog, and to them, lads.' The order was 
obeyed, about forty of tho dragoons were instantly killed, 



* We parpose, in this and a few aacceedinff papen, to gire t 
abort account of the localities in the western districts of SoocJaad, 
earned as the ecenes of those feuds which characterised vbst is 
known in this country by tbo name of the Wars of the Covenant, 
and of which happily we now know nothing except the history. 
Of course, it is not oar intention to express any opinion in refer- 
ence to the merits of the quarrel, but simply to give a statement 
of tho facts, and to noUce some of the relics connected with thm 
events, which we are the better enabled to do, as besides htnat 
visited the varioos places we mean to describe, and examined tba 
relics, we have kindly had pat into our possession several docD- 
ments relating to these times, of which neither the historian nor 
the topographer has hitherto availed himself, and which, we believe, 
will now be read with equal interest by men of all parties. 
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lereni were wounded and taken prisoners, and the re- 
mainder fled with all speed from the field. After par- 
suiDgc them for several miles thej returned to the farm- 
yard of High Drumclog, where Claverhouse had bound 
his prisoners prerious to the engagement, cut the ropes 
with which they were secured, and set them at liberty. 

Sach is a brief statement of facts connected with this 
memOTaUe contest. Nearly two centuries have since 
passed away, but it is not yet forgotten by the admirers 
of the CoTenanters, nor by the inhabitants of that district 
of country. A sermon is preached annually on the 

* battlefield' by one of the neighbouring clergymen, when 
yooog men and maidens, children, and hoary-headed 
swains, amounting to many hundreds, meet to hear the 
doings of their ancestors, and to worship the God of their 
fathers. The place where the dragoons were buried is 
itill pointed oat, as also the spot where Finlay of Lesma- 
hago, armed with a pitchfork, came up to Claverhouse in 
order to assault him, and where the mare on which he 
rode was stabbed to death, whilst he made a narrow 
eacape by springing upon the charger of one of the officers 
who had perished at the moss. Further on is the * trum- 
peter's' well, where the poor trumpeter was slain, and 
also several of the soldiers as they fled in the direction of 
Strathaven. There you are shown the street or close 
throogh which the dragoons passed on their way to Glas- 
gow, followed by the inhabitants, and where a man was 
killed by the firing of a soldier. You are also shown the 
part of the town where the principal inn then stood, and 
where Captain Graham and his ofncers breakfasted on the 
momiBg of the battle. Throughout the district various 
relics connected with the event are carefully preserved. 
Till recently, the knife which cut the cords that bound 
the prisoners whom Claverhouse brought along with him, 
was in the possession of one of the lineal descendants of' 
the Covenanters. A drum, a little black bottle, a pitch- 
fork, guns, and a great number of swords, are to be seen 
in several of the houses of the district ; as also three of the 
flags or banners which were unfurled on the occasion, 
a ^ort account of which may not be uninteresting to our 
readers. 

One of these belonged to the parish of Galston, and was 
carried by Captain Browning of Bankhouse. The fobric 
is lint. In the centre there is the drawing of an opened 
Bible, on which are the Latin words, ' Deus est semper 
idem,' and around it is the motto—' For God and state, 
kirk and covenant, and the work of reformation.' 

Another, which belonged to the parish of London, and 
which was borne by George Woodbum of Mains, who is 
said to have been the first to step into the bog to attack the 
dragoons, is of a similar fabric, and is in excellent condi- 
tion. On it there is a representation qf the Scotch thistle, 
with the words, < For reformation of religion in church 
and state, according to the word of God and our sworn 
corenants.' Both of these flags lie at the village of Bar- 
rel, ui the parish of Loudon, in the possession of descend- 
ants of the men who carried them on the morning of the 
engagement. 

The third belonged to the parish of Avondale. It is 
about two yards square, of French white silk. At the 
top are those words, which seem of recent addition — 

* At Dmmclog, Avondale, 1st June, 1679. In the cause 
of civil and religious liberty.' On the right is a portion 
of the Bible — a quotation from the thirty-third chapter 
of Esekiel, but which cannot now be well deciphered. 
At the bottom is a sketch of the Scotch thistle, and in 
the centre are the words, ' For religion, covenant, king, 
ind country/ It has been long, and still is, in the pos- 
Msion of the * Strathaven Weavers' Friendly Society,' is 
iDiieb valued by them as an interesting relic of the olden 
timei and is generally displayed on public occasions. 

Bat peifaaps the most interesting relic connected with 
Ihnvidog that has been preservea in the district, is a 
pnha-book, which was the property of one of the Covenan- 
ters. It is in the possession of the Misses Currie, Tryne- 
law, Strathaven. The title-page is as follows—* The Psalms 
of Parid in Meetcr, with the prose ; whereunto is added 



Prayers commonly used in the Kirk and private houses, 
with a perpetual calender, and all the changes of the 
Moone that shall happen for the space of XIX yeares to 
come. Duelie calculated to the meridian of Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh, printed by Andro Hart, 1611. Cum Privi- 
ligio Regiae Magistratis. It contains a table of the move- 
able feasts for XXI yeeres to come, the names of the 
Faires of Scotland, the confession of Faith used in the 
English Congregation at Geneua, received and approved 
by the Church of Scotland, &c. &c.' We give the twenty- 
third psalm as a specimen of the metre. 

The Lord is only my snpport, 
And be that doetii me feed ; 
Uow can I tben lacke anythiag 
Whereof I stand in neede. 

He doeth me fold in ooates most safe, 
The tender ^rasse fast by, • 

And after dnaTes me to the streamea 
Which ronne most pleasantly. 

And when I feele myselfiB neere lost 
Then doeth he me home take, 
Condactinff me in his right pathes, 
Euen for his onne name's saJce. 

And thonffh I were enen at deathps doore, 
Yet would I feare none ill, 
For with thy rod and shepheoid's crooks 
I am comforted still. 

Thou hast my table richlie deckt, 

In despite of my foe ; 

Thoa bast mv head with boolme refresht, 

My cap doeth ooerflo\7. 

And flnallie while breath doeth last, 
Thy ffraoe shall me defend. 
And in the house of God will I 
My life for ever end. 

The number of Covenanters who perished on the field 
or died soon after in consequence of their wounds, was five, 
or at most six. Weliave obtained the names of five of them, 
the places where they were buried, and the inscriptions 
on their tombstones. Two of them belonged to the parish 
of Loudon, John Morton, Broomhill, and John Gebbie, 
Moch, and their bodies Ue in the churchyard of Newmilns. 
The epitaphs on their graves are the same. We give one 
of them — * Here lies John Morton in Broomhill, who for 
his appearing in arms in his own defence, and in defence 
of the GK>spel according to the obligation of our national 
Covenant, and agreeable to the Word of God, was shot in 
a rencounter at Dmmclog, June 1st, 1679, by bloody 
Qraham of Claverhouse.' 

A third was William Dingwell, a native of Fife ; he 
was buried in Strathaven, where a small headstone marks 
the place where he was laid, and on which is the follow- 
ing inscription— * Here lys the corps of William Dingwell, 
who was idiot in a rencounter at Drumclog, June 1st, 
1679, by bloody Graham of Claverhouse, for adhering to 
the Word of God and Scotland's covenanted work of re- 
formation. 

This hero brave who here doth ly, 

Was persecute by tyrannie, 
■ Yet to the truth he firmly stood, 

'Gainst foes resisting to the blood. 

Himself and Gospel did defend. 

Till for Christs cause his life did end. 

A fourth was Thomas Weir, a native of Lesmahago. 
He lived at Waterside, on Logan Water. When Claver- 
house and his men fled from the field, the reins of his 
bridle broke ; the horse overtook them, and rushed into 
the midst of them, on which one of the dragoons fired his 
musket, and instantly Weir fell. His body was carried 
home by his friends and interred in the churchyard of 
Lesmahago, where there is a stone with the following 
words—* Here lies Thomas Weir, who was shot in a ren- 
counter at Dmmclog, June 1st, 1679, by bloody Graham 
of Claverhouse, for his adherence to the Word of God, 
and Scotland's covenanted work of reformation. Rev. 

xii. 11.' 

The' fifth was James Thomson, Tanhill, Lesmahago. 
He was buried in the churchyard of Stonehouse, and on his 
tomb is the following inscription—* Vive memor lethi, 
fugit horae. Here lies James Thomson, who was shot in 
a rencounter at Dnimdog, June 1st, 1679, by bloody 
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GrAham of Claverhooae, for his adherence to the Word of 

Gody and Scotland's coTenanted work of reformation. 

Rev. xii. 11* 

Memento mon 
This hero breve, who doth l|e her#> 
Id trath'8 defence he did appear, 
And to Christ's cause he firmly stood 
Until be sealed it with his blood. 
With sword in band, ppon the ne|d 
He lost ijia life, yet dia not yield. 
His days did end in ^eat renown, 
And he obtained the wartyi's Grown. 

Till the year 1830 no stone or memorial of apy de« 
scription was erected on the spot where this triumph was 
gained by the Coyenanters. Indeed, with the excep- 
tion of a few hedges, the land a little bettei: cultivated, 
and a farm-steading or two in the imi^ediate neighbour- 
hood, the pjace seems to have been little altered in appear- 
ance from what it was at the time of the engagement. 
In that year, however, two structures were raised in com- 
memoration of the event, in consequenee of the parties 
not being agreed as to t(ie descriptioi) of building to be 
erected. A party wished the edince to be useful as well 
as omamei^tal, and pled for a school-bouse; another 
wished a monument only. In the end both were erected. 
The monument is about twenty feet high, and has the 
following inscription — * Erected in commemoration of the 
glorious triumph gained by a party of Scpttish Covenanter^ 
over the ferocious Graham of Claverbouse and his bloody 
dragoo'\s on the Ist June, 1679. The grand results, civil and 
ecclesl!v<:tic, of the reformation, attained to between 1637 
and 1649, were highly valued by the heroes of the cove- 
nant. Rather than be involved in the apostacy of the per- 
jured Charles and his prelatic counsellors, they endured 
bis persecuting rage ; they resisted unto blood, striving 
against sin ; they rejoiced that they were counted worthy 
to suffer for his sake, who is King, of kings and Lovd oif 
lords. Attacked by the royal mercenarips on the holy 
Sabbath, although ^either trained to war nor well sup- 
plied with arms, they trusted in Jacob's God, in whose 
name they had displayed their banners. Animated by 
the divine spirit, and by fieelings of the purest patriotism 
for the glory of God, * they waxed valiant in fight,' and 
routed their vaunting assailants, the enemies of Qod and 
their country. Stern, inflexible men ! They imprinted 
the image of their character on the destinies of the na- 
tion ; they bore the burden and heat of the day. We have 
entered into their labours. The Lovd is a man of war; 
the Lord is bis name. Thy right hand, O Lord, is be- 
come glorious in power ; thy right hand, U Lord, hath 
dashed in pieces the enemy .'^ Exodus xv. 8, 6. 

The school-house, which stands a few yards distant 
fix>m the monument, is a plain substantial building with 
a stone slab over the entrance, on which are inscribed the 
words — ' On the battlefield of Drumclog this seminary 
of education was erected in memory of those Christian 
heroes, who, on Sabbath the Ist of June, 1679, nobly 
fought in defence of civil and religious liberty. Dien et 
mon droit.' 

WOETH OF MONEY. 

B¥ W. OOX. 

* Alas, what a thing is poverty 
Anionic ths fallen on evil dnvR : 
'Tis cnme, and fear, and infamy. 
And honseless want; in frozen ways 
Wandering ungannented ; and pain, 
And, worse than oil, that inward stain, 
Fonl eelf-contpmpt, which drowns in sneers 
Tooth's starlight smile, and makes ita tstn 
Tmt like hot gaJi, then dry U>v ev^r I ' 

* RiCHss are not happiness,' say many old prosers, gene- 
rally * well-to-do ' in the world — granted ; neifiier is poverty 
directly and abeolntely misery; but if she be not, she is 
near akin^-ehe ia the * mother of miseries,' and has, in 
troth, as swarming and ill-&voared a nrogeny , of all shapes 
and sizee, as can well be conceived* from ftill-grown evils 
down to small petty annoyances. As it often happens, the 



junior p<Hrtion of her offspring are the worst to be endured; 
they have not the deadly stings and ma4iared malignaney 
of the elder evils, but are more fretful, teazing, irritating 
and annoying ; and are that set of imps that are perpetuslij 
pestering men in middling circumstances, or raiiher, on thi 
borders or confines thereof, but whom an increasing defi- 
denoy ol^ and an increasing necessity for, the drciUating 
medium, is gradually dri^^g down to that claaa i 
* despisable vagabonds,' as Cooper's housekeeper calls them 
— ^the poor. Be not aitaid, ye men of millions, I am not 
about to make any draughts upon your sympivthy; I &a 
not i^bout to attempt to draw, a-hi-Banim, any ftsrfal, 
loathsome, haggard picture of poverty and its effects. Sucli 
pictures do Uttle good, and much harm — ^they have the 
tendency to sear and render callous the feelings, rstber 
than excite pity, or oi>en the well-springs of divine cbuitj. 
Besides, the superlative is not my line ; the positiTe (« 
eomparative is quite high or low enough for one who nei- 
ther deals in celestial bliss nor ineffable wo, but is ooa- 
tent to peddle in the small ware of mere troubles and ia- 
oonvenienoeg. 

To waiit money is to want * honour, love, ob$di£Ooe^ 
troops of friends ;' it is to wont respect an() lyiqpsthj, 
and the ordinary courtesies of society; besides occasioiD- 
ally, victuals. The possession or non-possession of it naka 
the difference whether life has to be an ei\j(QrnieDt or t 
task ; whether it has to be a walk oyer a smooth m- 
dant lawn, amid fragrant flowers and aromatic shrube, and 
1^11 things that minister pleasure to the senses ; or a w^ 
gome np-hill journey, through thorns and briars, and other 
nngraeious impediments. It makes the difference whether 
you have to go bounding exultingly along like t^ free, 
mU-blooded courser, or wend your way wearily and slovlj 
like the laden and despised pack-horse. 

To want money, hi a high state of civilisation, is to be a 
Ipild of slave ; it is, at least, to be dependent on the vhiiiu 
and caprices of others, instead of indulging in all the plo- 
sant eccentricities or originalities to which your tempera- 
ment may prompt you ; it is to have to rise soon when joa 
wish to Ue late, and to go to bed early in order to be en- 
abled so to do ; it is to have to live in unwholesome and 
anti^regpeotable neighbourhoods, and mix in diuly com- 
munion with people whose ways are not your wayi; it is 
to be a drqdge, a hack, a machine, worked for the profit 
and advantage of others imtil the springs are broken; it 
is to be omitted in fomily celebrations, and roam about 
invitationloss at Christmas ; it is to have to put up vitii 
eqiiivocal nods and recognitions in the streets — to have 
your friends look into print-shop windows as you approadi, 
fmd suddenly bring their admiration of the engraver's skill 
to a period as soon as you have passed by ; it )6 to ftel all 
delicate sensibilities, all free generous feelings, all aspiiiog 
thoughts, checked imd crushed within you by § pe^ bat 
overbearing neoessity; it is to have to suffer ^ greatest 
misfortunes and the most contemptible vexations ; to hare 
fiunily affections and social friendships uproot^ and d^ 
stroyed, and to be obliged to be uncomfortably careful of 
coats, hats, and other habiliments. It is to live 'a man 
(brbid ; ' or it is to become an exile from your native land 
•^a wanderer in foreign and unhealthy climes, hunting fcr 
the yellow indispensable, until you are of the colour of the 
metal you are in quest of; until the temper becomes soured, 
the feelings deadened, the heart indurated, and the liicr 
in an improper state. How beautifully has JiCyden por- 
trayed his own fate and feelings, and those of thonsmdi 
of others, in that pure gem of poetry, the * Address to an 
Indian Cjold Coin ;' — 

* For thee— for thee, vile yellow slave I 

I left a heart tUst lovea me trae : 
I crossed the tedious ocean wave. 

To roam in climes nnkind and pew; 

The cold wind of the stranger blew 
Chill on my withered heart— the grave, 

Dark and nntlmply, met my view, 
And all for thee, vil0 yellow ala;?e !' 

To lack mpney, {s to lack a passport or adnWau^feW 
into the pleasant places of God's earth — to much that is 
glprious and wonderfril in nature, and nearly ^ that is 
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rare, and mzrious, and enchanting, in art; or if you do 
travel sbool in a small way, it is to hate that most miser- 
tbl^ rssoallT, intrnsiTe, and disagreeable of all oompanioiuq, 
economy, yoKod to yon ; to be nnder a continual restraint 
from Ms presence; to feel unable to giro your mind cheer- 
fully and freely up to the scene bet>re you; and, in the 
contemplation of a magnificent lieir, or a piece of hoar 
intiqmty, to have the wretch whisper in tout ear the pro- 
bable cost of your pleasurable sensations ; It is to haTO a oon- 
tunial contest carried on in your sensorium between plea- 
sure and prudence : it is to submit to small inoonyeniences 
and petty insul|i at uma ibr the accommodation of travellers, 
where, above all places on euih, the men of money shine 
oat irith the most resplendent glory, and the unmonied 
become the most truly insignificant; it is, in Act, to have 
an your enjoyments diminished and annoyances aggnv- 
rated; to have pleasure almost transmuted into pain, or, 
at least, to have * such shadow of yezation' thrown over it 
as materially to change its complexion; and when all is 
over— journey done and expenses paid — it is to feel a sort 
of mean remorse as you reckon up Tour past expenditure, 
and ponder over the most probable remedial ways and 
means for the fhture. 

The two things most difficult of disoovery, next to the 
passage round the North Pole, are talent in a poor man, 
and dolness in a rich one ; therefi)re, to want money is to 
want wit, humour, eloquence — in flict, capacity of every 
kind; or, at the best^ if they be not altogether denied, to 
hare such a duty levied upon them — such an oppressive 
drawback — ^that the rich man with inferior wares, is able 
to beat the poor one whatever they come into competi- 
tion. For instance, the most casual observer of men and 
manners must have noticed that in company a joke firom 
a man of £5000 per annum elicits more admiration, and 
produces infinitely more hilarity and good-humour, than 
ten equally as good from a man worth £500. Oh ! it is 
perfectly wonderful, the rociness and point that an abund- 
ance of temporalities Impart to a rather dull saying. Be- 
sides, a jest i^m a man in the receipt of a contemptible 
income, by some 8k<ange fatality chuiges its nature, and 
becomes littie better than sheer impertinence. It is that 
Fori of thing which grave gentianen and prudent matrons 
designate by the word 'unbecoming.' NoWi all this, 
Ihoogh visible to the meanest capacity, might puzzle a 
philosopher. He would be as unable to comprehend it as 
he would the curious sympathy which exists between 
sterling wit and superfine doth, that mutually assist and 
set off each other. Bfany a quaint conceit and rare piece 
of pleasantry has altogether lost its effect and fitllen point- 
less in consequence of the speaker's garments not being 
of that texture, or possessed of that firethness which is al- 
together desirable. The moral, good reader, to be deduced 
from all this is, that you be not petulant uad acrimonious 
because these things are so, but that, if endowed with a 
'money-making disposition,' you assiduously cultivate it, 
and then you will not need care i^ether these things are 
so or not 

The want of money, too, I am inolined to think, pro- 
chices physical changes which have not as yet been suffi- 
ciently noticed by the faculty. It causes a gradual and 
connderable accumulation of bile, which lies lurking in 
the system, until the incivilities of friends, or the importu- 
ni^ of creditors, cause it to become completely vitiated 
or inspissated; after which a man, especially one predis- 
posed to melanchely and contemplation, looks at every 
thing on earth through a pair of yellow spectacles. The 
ynhappy patient becomes saturated, body and mind, with 
jamMhce; he shuns the society of his fellowmen, buttons 
las coat up to his chin, pulls his hat over his eyes, deposits 
los hands in the pockets of his small-clothes, and takes 
extraordinary hag walks into the country. But even tht 
^ &ce of nature becomes changed ; the barrenness of his 
pecksti throws « sterility over the landscape, deducting 
* thi doiy from the grass, and splendour trom the flower. 
Tliehlofsoming of the earth is no longer pleasant to his 
li^ or tlie music of the merry warblers dT tiie woods de- 
lislitfta to hb «MP. His 'heart is out of joint,' and all 



nature seems to be filled with unpleasing comparisons be- 
tween his own state and hers. He stalka about witii 
lowering brow and upturned lip, an unpleasant discord 
amid the universal harmony and fitness of things. At this 
juncture, let intelligence arrive of a heavy legacy left him 
by some appropriately defdnct distant relative — and lo, 
the change ! It is as a dark cloud passing from the sun. 
Monsieur n Penseroso becomes L' Allegro in a twinkling. 
He draws hit hands from the extensive vacuum in which 
they have been dangling, takes the yellow spectacles from 
his eyes, raises the hat from his brow, unbuttons his coat, 
and turns with a fueling of leisurely ex^oyment to welcome 
the fresh spring breeie. The song of birds and the odour 
of flowers are again grateftU to Us senses. The rivulet 
ripples onoe more pleasantly to his ear, and the oheerfal 
song of the lark tnda a corresponding echo in his own 
bosom. He indulges no longer in speculations on the 
vanity and insufficiency of things, but hies homeward 
cheeriUl, free, enfranchised, independent. He orders an 
approved oookery-book, lies a-bed and studies it, and 
marvels, in a short time, how melancholy ever gained a 
fboting in this mighty pleasant world. Oh, money, money ! 
marvellous indeed ore the changes thou const produce ! 
Would that I were a bank-director I 

THE ANTIQUITY OF TBEJIS. 

Thb longevity of trees is a subject of interest, to the 
knowled^ of which a value must oe justly attached, when 
it is known that some trees were cotemporary with the 
oldest generations of mankind. They have in certain 
cases thrown light on the history of monuments ; as the 
monuments in return have reflected the same light of 
knowledge on those ancient trees that grew near them. 
The specimens of these patriarchs of the vegetable world 
are numerous, and if their immense age be onlv ascer- 
tained with precision, there will even be found in these 
facts some means of fixing an approximative date to the 
last revolutions of the globe : — 

Those of the Cedars of Lebanon, measured in 1660 by 
Maundrel and Pocock, were supposed to be then about 
600 years old, and about 800 years old in 1787, when 
again seen by M. Labellordi^re. 

The Lime is a European tree, which, in a given 
time, appears able to acquire the largest diameter. That 
of the Chateau of Chailles, near Melles, in the department 
of the Denx-Sevres, was in 1604 about 538 years old ; 
that of Trons, in the Orisons, in 1798 must have been 
about 583 years old ; that of Depeham, near Norwich, 
and of Henstadt in Wurtemburg, were also very aged — 
the last needing props. The large and small leaved 
limes must be distinguished between, as the former grow 
faster than the latter. 

The Cypresses, among the trees in the South of Europe, 
live to Uie most advanced age. Hunter says that, in 
1776, there existed in the garden of the Palace of Grenada, 
cypresses that were celebrated even in the times of the 
Moorish kings. The largest now known is near the 
Lago Maggiore. The immense cypress of Chapultepec, 
which, it is said, has attained 117 feet 10 inches round, 
is probiU)ly the most ancient vegetable production of the 
globa. 

The Sveet Chestnuts appear to grow to a great age. 
Fflederte says be saw one in the county of uloucester 
which was supposed to be near 900 years old. (This is 
the Totworth Chestnut at Lord Ducie's. ) Boce mentions 
one near Lancerre thirty feet round, and which has for 
600 yean borne t^e title of the * great chestnut.' 

The Orange and Lemon are among the European trees 
of the lowest growth and the greatest age. It is stated 
that the orange tree in the convent of Santa Sabina at 
Boma was planted by St Dominica in 1200, and that of 
Fondi, by St Thomas Aquinus, in 1278. 

Tht Olive is a tree that can live to an astonishing age 
in any eountry where it is not liable to be pruned. M. 
de Chateaubriand says in his * Itinerary,' that the eight 
oUve trees in the garden of that name in Jerusalem, only pay 
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each a medin to the grand seignor, which proves that 
they existed at the period of the iovasioD of tho Turks, 
for those planted since that time pay. a tax of half their 
produce; ^elamst olive tree mentioned in Italy by 
Pecconi is fit Fes<po ; this tree, according to MMcbettnt, 
must bQ 706 years old. 

^he Y«w appears, of all European trees, to attain the 
greatest age. Of these venerable trees there are several 
in England, whose ages have been ascertained : — Those 
of the ancient Abbey of Fountains, near Hipon, in York- 
shire, were, in 1750, more than twelve centuries old. 
Those of the Churchyard of Crowhurst, in Surrey, if they 
still exist, must be fourteen centuries and a half old. 
Those of Fotheringay most be reckoned at from twenty- 
five to twenty-six centuries. It is possible that these are 
the oldest specimens of European vegetation. Century 
after century they have continued to draw up from the 
earth their mighty nourishment. On their green um- 
brageous heads the rains and dews of a thousand years 
have fallen ; and they now stand, at the present day, as 
monuments of wonder to the generations of men. 

8PABE0WS. 

Of all the feathered denizens of our gardens and home- 
steads, none is so persecuted, none so frequently falls a 
victim to the gardener's hatred, as the common sparrow 
(Fringilla domestica) ; but if he were to divest himself 
of his deep-rooted prejudice against it, he would find\upon 
investigation that it was his friend rather than his foe. 
It cannot be denied that at times this bird commits great 
devastation among the seed-beds, &c., but, nevertheless, 
if its merits were fairly estimated, and if the benefits 
which it confers upon the gardener were duly considered, 
it would be found that its bad qualities are quite cast into 
the shade when compared with the good services it renders 
him. During several months of the year its food princi- 
pally consists of caterpillars and other destructive insects ; 
its young, indeed, subsist almost entirely upon them. 
Few seem to be aware of the active part the sparrow takes 
in the destruction of these pests of the gardener ; if we 
reckon that a single bird consumes upwards of 200 per 
diem (and this is a very small average, considering that 
the caterpillars are chiefly destroyed when very small), 
a family of sparrows, two old ones with five young, would 
thus destroy about 1500 a-day, or between 11,000 and 
12,000 a-week — a great destruction! Every sparrow's 
nest, therefore, in the vicinity of a garden, should be 
looked upon as a tacit evidence of this exterminating war- 
fare, which is thus silently and constantly being carried 
on by these birds against the noxious larve, &c. which 
infest our fruit-trees and crops. — Boughton Kingdon. 

A BAXIrBOOM. 

What a aoene of commonplace ! how hackneyed in no- 
vels; how trite in ordinary life ! and yet ball-rooms have 
a character and a sentiment of their own, Ibr all tempers 
and all ages* Something in the lights, the crowd, the 
music, conduces to stir up many of ^e thoughts that be- 
long to &noy and romance. It is a melancholy scene to 
men after a certain age : it revives many of those lighter 
and more graoefhl images connected with the wandering de- 
sire of youth-HdiadowB that crossed us, and seemed love, but 
were not — having much of the grace and charm, but none of 
the passion or the tragedy of love. So many of our earliest 
and gentlest recollections are connected wiUi those chalked 
floors, and that music painfully gav, and those quiet nooks 
Euid comers where Uie talk that novers about the heart 
and does not touch it has been held. Apart and unsym- 
pathising is that austerer wisdom which comes to us after 
deep passions have been excited : we see form after form 
chasing the buttci^es, that dazzle us no longer among the 
flowers that have evermore lost their fhigrance. Some- 
how or other it is one of the scenes that remind us most 
forcibly of the loss of youth — we are brought so closely in 
contact w5th the young and with the short-lived pleastires 
that once pleased us, and have forfeited all bloom. Happy 
tho mm who turns fh)m the * tinkling cymbal' and llie 



' gallery of pictures,' and can think d some watchfVil ere 
\and^6ome Idnd heart at home! But those who h&we uo 
home-f-and they ore a numerous tribe — never fbel longer 
henmts or sadder moralists than in such a<rowd.-«— JBtcte^^r. 

•TWH i , - . . J 

YESTEBDAT 

BT KICHABD BOWlTT. 

T(vdasr about us is the air 

Of Bomeibing ffreat, of •otneUiisg Ibir; 

nie ling' ring glory in decay 

Of flatteriDg, fleeting yesterday. 

TIiiB step that is depress'd and alow. 
These hopes of life now Taint and low. 
This hair fast changing into gray- 
How otherwise bat yesterday! 

Gone is the Tigonr, dead Ibe fire, 
Where yoath and nature cried, ' Aspire I » 
Oh, what a world of good had sway 
In energetic yesterday ! 

To-day the scent is laint aad poor 
Of roses withering round the door, 
And blank, and cold, in disarray 
llie festal hall of yesterday. 

. Bright garlands wither on the brow ; • ■ ' " 

Blithe dance, glad song are over now ; * 

And still thou dost the heart waylay, 
Sad-memory-raaking yesterday. 

The child— a blessed child no more ; 
The bride— who can her bloom restore ? 
The wife— why vraned she thus away? 
Who can restore us yesterday T 

To-day has met a thief, be sure. 
So hollow, wretchoil, sjient, and poor; 
And none could do the deed, but gay. 
Forestalling, rampant yesterday. 

To-morrow, shall we gladness see ! 
Oh, hope it not— It may not be ! 
Turn to Uic past^ 'tia with the olay 
Of blest and buried yesterday. 



ODE TO MUSIC. 

BT JOBK AKDBBSOV. 

Music ! all manldnd adore thee, 
SagB and savage, bound and free ; 
Saint and sinner bow before thee ; 
All— all homage pay to Uiee. 

Music ! boundless as creation 
Is thy empire's lawful sway ; 
Every pulse of earth and ocean. 
Hymn thy presence night and day. 

Music ! boon of bounteous nature. 
Spirit of ethereal line, 
Smiling nymph of sunny fleature. 
Shine, refUlgent goddess, shine I 

Music I nurse of high emotion, 
Hidden fount of purest bliss. 
Making ecstacy devotion. 
In a world to follow this : 

Music ! sweet*ner of existence, 
Magnet sprite of angel power. 
Vocal pilgrim from a distance. 
Blossom of a heavenly flower . 

Muaio I oh, thy voice entrances, 
Pleasas, <Mq;»tivatee, and thrills. 
Every art of life enhances. 
All our angry passions stilla. 

Music ! emigrate from glory. 
Delegation fVom the sky, 
Tell thy tale, thy hopeful story. 
How thy anthems ring on high. 

Music I breath of love's own esaenea, 
Unseen, spiritualising flame, 
Human tongue has no expression 
Strong enough thy joys to name. 

Music! citizen of heaven. 
Spirit of the conquering wand ! 
1'hirsting for thy liquid leaven, 
See dark earth ob tiptoe stand. 
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BIOaRAPUICAL SKETCHES. 



Di HicaR iras tml; ' one of the soub of the propbets ; ' 
bis lUhet, his gnuidEither, and great-grsndhther were 
mmiaters, ftll of them diatinguisbed for sound judgment 
ud irdent pietj. His htber espedall; — the Re«. John 
Hnijdi, miniMer of the Qoneral .Associate congregation of 
BlirliDg — haa left behind, in tlie neighbonchooil in which 
Ik Hred uti in the denominalJoD to which he belonged, a 
hif;b rspntation fbr eminent BCholarship, urbanilf of man- 
mn, great natural sagiLcitj, and a catnolioity of spirit &t 
bejoid his igc. He was jnat such a man as might bt,ve 
brai nipposed to baye formed the character of Ih- Heugh, 
nnlei the ukat bat might; influence of parental example, 
ialeDXOTse, uid inatmcdan. ThemantleofEhjBji&llupon 
EUsha, with a double measure of Ms spirii 
Dr Heugh, who was the youngest eave one of ten chll- 
I dim, wu bom at Stirling, Augitst 12, 1782. Be eeems 
Id baTe been, both b; his own deliberate choice and the 
nrimg desire of his parents, earlj dedicated to the work 
ufUieDuiiisti^. His whole course of preparatory training 
' lortlieBiuTed office was prosecuted under peculiar advon- 
up«. Dr David Doig orSliriiag, his classical tutor, was 
an dt Uie ablest scholars and most succesanil teachers of 
liatiiiin; be studied logic uaderDrFinlayson, and moral 
|Julaii>)ihjnnderDugald Stewart; his theological studioi 
I wm conducted at Whitburn, under the superinteodence 
I of tbe Bct. Professor Bruce— a man of tery eitensiTe eru- 
I ditjiin, great siicplirin^ of character, and public s[Hrit. Of 
>U his tochers he spoke frequently in terms of the highest 
I nspectbuthecherishedwitiipeculiarintaresttliememoriea 
I <S Dngald Stewart and Professor Bruce. Besides the ad. 
nnligcs of fluch eminent maatera, he was peculiarly 
^Tournl in haTing all his studiea BUperinteucied b; his 
biLcr, who, from Ms own caperior attainments and great 
I Gipfrieoce, was .able to afford him valuable assistance 
' Ihmighout his entire course—an advantage, the worth of 
■hich can hardly be OTsr-estimated : and be was not back- 
■>rd in unproTing it. He wsa naturally of a lively, active 
diipMi^n, ardent temperament, and quick apprehension, 
ud, u might have been eipected, his profiting above many 
' Ktsa became apparent to all. At {he grammar-school of 
Stirling he had the repotalion of being a first-rate scholar, 
indwaa a great Ikvouiite with his teacher ; at the univer- 
itfand the hall he maintained the character of a diligent 
. ud auDDpUshed student, and was greatly esteemed and 
i Wpfcted by all his compeer*. 

His early reli^ous experience was not characterised by 

Uf striking peculiarity. Iliat he was brought under the 

■niil power of divine tnitb at an early age, all the infbr- 

I nuton utsnt req>ectlng him goes io show. Like Timothy, 

I ti 'blew the Scriptiiraa from a child.' The unfeigned 

I bilk vhi£h was in his bther and grand&ther was early 

impluud in bim also. Before he entered college (which 

*» U tlM age orfiiteen), he, along vritb a number of pious 

' jntla belonging to different religions denominaUons, 

fcnaed a lodety fi>r lodal prayer and mutual improve- 

»wt Speaking of the charaetar of Ma early reKpoos 

t>lwi«»te, but nithout spcd^ing any date, he said on his 



deathbed, ' Early in the course of my religious profbsaion, 
I was oonvineed that I must implicitly trust Christ, and 
when I had wicked doubts and misgiviDgs, I went con- 
stantly to hiiimlf, and ' Lord, help my unbelief — Lord, 
increase my fhith,' wai my prayer. I prayed always to 
him to help mine unbelief till he helped it away, so that I 
might get entire trust; and I got it, and I have it ttoiD.' 
He was a stranger to those protracted and awfol straggles 
with the invisible powers of evil, through which such men 
as Luther, and Bunyan, and Fnller. fought their way to 
the knowledge and oomfort of the truth. The Ood of merry 
cams to him at once in the stiU, small voice, without sub- 
jecting hint to the fearful preparatory ordeal of the whirl- 
wind, the earthquake, and the fire. ' In bis case, as in 
many others, the seed of the word, sown by the band of 
wise, affectionate, juirenlal instruction, and watered by 
the genial dews of divine influence, sprung and graw up. 
man knows not how.' 

Having completed bis curriculum, he was hccnscd to 
preach the gospel by the General Asaociala Presbytery of 
Stirling, In the year 1801. at the early age of twenty-two. 
His flrat appaaranoes in the pulpit were characterised by 
oonuderable hesitanoy and embarrassment, and gave little 
indication of that perftot self-possession and fluency of which 
he became so distinguished a model. His case maybe ad- 
duced as a striidng encouragement to the yoimg preacher 
who may be deraiairing ot ever being able to attain confi- 
dence and ease m his pulpit miniitratioDS. But this hesi- 
tancy was gradually overcome ; his manner became ani- 
mated, graceful, and dignified ; and, as bis diaoourses were 
decidedly anperior in thought, arrangement, and composi- 
tion, he soon became one of the most effective and accept- 
able preachers iu the denomination to which be beliaged. 
He received tliree calbi — one to Groenloaning. a second to 
Hawick, and the third to Starling, to be colleague to his 
aged father. Without consulting Mr Hough's wishes on 
the matter, but in perfect oooordouoe with them, the ec- 
clesiastical court, which then decided on the conu>arative 
merits of competing calls, gave the preference to Stirling ; 
and he was ordained accordingly on the 14th August, 






., people; many of those to 

itered were such as bad nevd not ' of milk 
but of stron)- meat.' and some of the most influential among 
them had been unfitvoDrable to his settlement Though 
not insensible to these difficultieci, he was not digheartenod 
but rather stimulated by them. They supplied additjonal 
motives to circumspeotion and diligence, as the sure and 
only means of overcoming them, ' With more than the 
ordinary vivadtj of youth he had muoh of the sagacity of 
age, and so conducted himself both in pnbhc and private 
1i^ that no man oould desidse his yoaUi. He was a dili- 
gent student, and a Ihithftil lahorioos minister. The oOft- 
gregation, in erery sense <^ the word, flourished imder 
him ; and his ministry was fruilAil as well u acceptable.' * 
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From the vety beginning he was, to use a oolloqiiial ex- 
presdion, a working as well as a preaching minister--a 
rare combination — ^and poesessed in an extraordinary de- 
gree the power of winning and retaining the affections of 
those among whom he laboorod. We have fireqnently met 
with members of his congregation in Stirling, persons of 
superior intelligence and piety, who travelled a distance 
of ten miles regularly to enjoy his ministry, and we re- 
member well with what affection and respect they spoke 
of him long afler his removal to Glasgow, and how readily 
they recalled many of the sermons they had heard him 
preach. Of the success of his labours, and of the just ap- 
preciation of these labours by his people, we have most 
satisfactory evidence in the &ct, alike honourable to him 
and them, that while they did not exceed 820 members, 
and at a time when the standard of liberality was venr 
low, they raised his stipend successively from £80 to £100, 
£160, £200, and £280. 

His personal improvement in the various departments 
of ministerial excellence, during the fifteen years of his 
pastorate in Stirling, was apparent to alL So fkr from 
feeling less interest in his work, and being at less pains to 
do it well, as the charm of novelty and the fear of feilure 
began to subside, his interest and diligence increased. He 
' gave attendance to reading, to exhortation, to doctrine^' 
and < neglected not the gift that was in him.' His people 
never had cause to remember with regret the eloquence, 
and fervour, and zeal of the first years of his ministry 
among them, as compared with the carelessness and lifeless 
monotony of those of a later period. He went on steadily 
improving, gradually displaying, as his comparatively 
limited sphere ftimished occasion, that peculiar combina- 
tion of talents which rendered him afterwards so con- 
spicuous as a Christian minister and philanthropist Long 
before the close of Ins ministry in Stirling, be had esta- 
blished for himself a high standing in the denomination 
to which he belonged, and had taken a prominent place 
in religious society generally, as an active supporter of 
the Bible and missionary cause. But his position in Stir- 
ling did not affbrd scope for the full development of his 
powers, and had he remained in it, while he would have 
proved an able mimster and a useftQ member of society, 
we have no hesitation in expressing our conviction that he 
would not have attained anvthing like the honourable 
eminence which he reached. Men's minds are like flowers — 
some unfold their beauties in the shade, others when freely 
exposed to all the elements. Dr Hough's mind was of 
the latter order. Restless, ardent, prompt, energetic, 
thoroughly practical, he was not fitted for a life of studi- 
ous contemplative retirement; his appropriate sphere was 
the busy field of action, and Providence in due time * open- 
ed unto him a great door and effectual' for the fall exer^ 
cise of his varied talents and attainments. 

The General Associate congregation of Regent Place, 
Glasgow, which was formed in April, 1819, had their at- 
tention early directed to him, as one peculiarly qualified 
for a scene of such arduous labour and extensive usefiil- 
nesB, and in January, 1820, they gave him a unanimous 
call to be their pastor, but without suooess. In July of 
the same year they gave him a second call, and were a 
second time disappointed. Discouraged by two unsuooess- 
M attempts, they turned their attention to others, and 
heard various ministers and preachers without coming to 
a unanimous choioe. Meanwhile, the union of the two 
sections of the Secession Church having taken place, the 
Regent Place congregation made a third attempt to obtain 
him as their pastor, and gave him a call in July, 1821. 
Another call was presented to him at the same time from 
the congregation of Nioolson Street, Edinburgh, to be col- 
league to their venerable minister, the Rev. John Jamie- 
son, D.D. When the matter came before the United Asso- 
dato Synod for judgment, the decision was given in fevour 
of Glasgow, and his induction to his new charge took 
place on the 9th of October, 1821. 

It was not without much grief and pain that he took 
leave of his flock in Stirling. He felt, as was most natural, 
that the congregation to which his Mhor had ministered 



fov fiifty-six years ; to which he had himself nj^^is^^^^i^ 
fifteen years with manifest proofi» of the divine sppro^Jivjii 
and blessing; from which he had uniformly rec^Ted Uie ^ 
most mark^ kindness and respect, and many of wtiose I 
members had been his most intimate compamons uid 
frknds from childhood, had strong claims to his sernoes, 
as they had a powerftil hold upon his affections. In lib 
farewell sermon to them he says — * And now, ^y beloved 
brethren, I have reached that solemn moment in irhich I 
am called upon finally to terminate my ministry among 
you. To me it is a crisis the nature of which I biov not 
how to express more exactly than by comparing it irith 
that one which shall terminate all my labours on eartL 
and carry me into the presence of my Lord and Judge' 
Nor was this strong language the result merely of ih^ deep 
and painM excitement of the moment. When he aHaded 
to this separation long afterwards, he employed langoage 
not less emphatic to describe the pang it occasioned, hi 
a letter written a few months before his death, he refers in 
striking terms to the many ties winch bound him to Stir- 
ling, and the pang which his removal occa^oned; but ]as 
ecclesiastical superiors having decided that he should re- 
move, he bowed to their decision as indicating to him the 
will of his Divine Master. 

His new sphere of labour was a very arduous and re- 
sponsible one. The congregation was not strong in Dum- 
bers or in wealth, while their pecuniary liabilities were 
very heavy.* In entering upon its duties it was naturtl 
that he should feel considerable solicitude, while notwidt- 
out reason to anticipate success. The most sangnine ao- 
tieipations were realised and exceeded. He took a Mgh 
standing as a preacher in Glasgow from the very trft. 
People crowded from all parts of the city to hear him, ud 
his large church was regularly filled to overflowing ¥ith 
a most respectable, steady, and attentive audience. On 
tiie first occasion of his die^ensing the Lord's Supper in 
Glasgow, upwards of 800 persons applied to him for ad- 
mission to the fellowship of the chimsh, of whom, after 
careful examination andf inquiry, only 80 were at tbt 
time admitted — a remarkable proof at once of his popo- 
larity and faithfulness. And this was no ephemeral popo- 
larity, based upon something showy and outri, but upf;n 
solidC sterling worth, and continued to the very last In 
Glasgow, as in Stirling, he gave himself wholly to his 
work. He was not easily satisfied as to the amount or 
the execution, and spared neither labour nor pains to do 
much and to do it welL He was systematically and cod- 
scientiously diligent and painstaking in his theolo^cal and 
general reading, in his preparations for the pulpit, in bis 
visitation from house to house, in instructing the yoon^, 
and in organising and superintending numerous schemes 
of Christian effort in the congregation. He felt great in- 
terest in the Secession students attending his nm^strr. 
and formed them into a class, which met on the morning d 
every alternate Saturday, for the reading of short lectoKs 
and essays on the epistles to Timothy and Titus, which he 
prescribed and criticised. Many who had the happiness 
of attending that class retain a uvcly and gratcfm recol- 
lection of h& valuable instructions and fisitherly kindnc5s. 
The happy fruits of his labours were soon appartmt m ]as 
own growing respectability and useftdness, and in one of 
the most numerous, intelligent, pious, and liberal oong^^ 
gations in Glasgow, we might say in Scotland. In 1B81, 
tiie college of Jefferson, Pennsylvania, conferred upon him 
the degree of D.D., an act by which tJiey did as much ho- 
nour to themselves as to him. 

In the great cause of Christian missions he took an en- 
thusiastic interest, and gradually infUsed his own spirit 
into the people of his charge. They soon became hcfflon^ 
ably distinguished among the churches for thdr fibcral 
contributions and active exertions to promote the cause d 
God in the world. The motto on which he acted, aid 
which he frequently recommended to them, was * Do gw^ 

• His call was signed by 9fl0 members and SOS adfaerenta, 0^ 
tbeso included the entire congregatioa, while there was 9 oeK 
upon Uitj property of JLibOO, wiLu an annual fea-rcnt of /<?. 
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saJ >ott iHU get goocL' He wasMmselfapatiamortkftt 
BbetaiUty which ho so warmly inculcated; it was his cus- 
tom to deroto one-fifth part of his entire inoome annually 
to missionary and benevolent purposes. As in his own 
conjugation, so in the presbytery and synod, he exerted 
Ms mfluence With great success to elerate the standard of 
Christian effort and liberality. It has been justly said of 
him by Pr Brown, that * some of the most important im- 
prorements among us originated in his suggestions, and 
were carried into ^eot through his exertions ; and of evwy 
one of thenl he was the wise, xealous, and laborious pro- 
moter. I bear a testimony, to which I believe my brethren 
will readily respond, that to no one individual have we been 
more indebted, under God, than to him, for the success 
which has attended our home Mid foreign missions^ and 
other benevolent schemes for sustaining weak congrega- 
tions and adding to the income of inadequately supported 
ministers.' He took a prominent part in the management 
of all matters connected with the Secession Church, and 
particularly in the management of the painful controversy 
on the atonement which recently agitated that body. 
His speech in the case of the Bev. James Morrison of Kil- 
marnock, in 1841, when the matter came first before the 
synod, showed his full knowledge of the subject in all its 
bearings, and indicated dearly the course to be pursued. 
From many minds that speech lifted a heavy burden of 
anxiety and fear; and tlm>ughout the discussion of the 
question, in the great variety of forms in which it came 
subsequently before the court, he contributed greatly to 
bring about that satis&ctory settlement in which it has 
issued. His Irenioum, published in 1845, which is little 
more than an enlargement of his first speech in the Glas- 
gow synod, set the question in a great measure to rest 
An eminent minister in tiie same denomination says, in a 
letter now before us, < I can never forget the relief which 
it (the speech referred to) gave me. It removed a load 
from my mind, which I have never f^lt since, notwith- 
standing the threatening appearance which the atonement 
controversy sometimes assumed. I had no fears for our 
chorch after that speech. Ho clearly understood the doc- 
trinal views at the church, as embodied in the subordinate 
standards, and on that occasion exhibited these with such 
perspicuity that the synod, during all the subsequent 
controversy, had no difficulty in steering clear of what 
Usher calls * the two extremities of opinion held on this 
matter.' In that speech he marked out the course which 
the ehurch ought to nursue ; along that course he skUfblly 
and sai^y conductea her, and at length brought her, by 
the publication of his Irenicum, into the haven of rest. I 
believe tiiat, tmder God, he was more than any other man 
the means of saving our church trom a disruption.' 

Bat while he was warmly attached to the Secession 
Chrnxsh, and took a deep interest in its prosperity, his 
Christian sympathies and labours were by no means con- 
fined to it His was, in an eminent degree, a Catholic 
spirit He rejoiced to co-operate with the members of the 
Tarious evangelical denominations in promoting the cause 
of theu- common Blaster. The cause of missions generally, 
at home and abroad, of Bible circulation, of tract-distribur 
tjon, of Sabbath schools, and of liberal unsectarian educa- 
tion, found in him a warm fHend and zealous supporter. 
Apart fhmi the strong sense of duty and desire to do good, 
which led him to take an active part in promoting these 
objects, he felt peculiar pleasure in the opportunities there- 
by afforded of meeting with persons of talent and worth, 
belon|;ing t6 other sections of the church, and reciprocat- 
ing wi^ them, as Christian brethren, expressions of mutual 
respect and esteem. He took part also in the discussion 
of the various public questions of the age. The Apocry- 
pha controversy, the Voluntary controversy, the question of 
the abolition of slavery, of the restrictions on trade and 
commerce, received his attention, time, and labour. On 
&n these subjects he held very decided opinions, and though 
&r from embroiling Mnoelf in mere political discussion, 
yet on proper ocoasieins he did not hesitate to avow and 
•locate them. His services, as a man of great personal 
worth imd influence, and a powerftil speaker, were eagerly 



sought by the Mends of these movements, and cheerfolfy 
rendered by him to an extent almost inoredible. £Us la- 
bours in connexion with some of these questions for a series 
of years, were of themselves sufficient work for stsj man, 
and yet all the while he abridged nothing of his ordinary' 
ministerial work. It is painful to reflect how much his 
valuable life may have been shortened by such over- 
exertion. At length his health began to fail, and re- 
laxation firom labour became absolutely necessary. By 
medical advice he spent the greater part of tiie summer of 
1848 in Geneva, from which he returned greatly rein\i- 
gorated. But he resumed nearly all his wonted labours, 
and the necessity for relaxation soon returned more ur- 
gently than before, while the amount oi benefit derived 
from it was greatiy diminished. He was very sensible of 
the change himself; and felt that the undivided labours of 
the pastorate were too onerous for him. At his own ear- 
nest solicitation, the congregation proceeded to make choice 
of one to be associated with him in the ministry. The Rev. 
Dr James Taylor of St Andrews was the object of their 
choice — a choice in which Dr Heugh very heartily concur- 
red. He received and treated Dr Taylor with all the affec- 
tion'and cordiality of a &ther to a son. He delivered the 
addresses to minister and pe(^le on the day of induction, 

g resided at the congregational soiree in the evening and 
itrodnced his young eoUeague to his flock on the following 
Sabbath. These interesting and exciting services greatly 
exhausted him, and he appeared only onoe afterwards in 
his pulpit It was on the saeramental Sabbath in April 
last He was able to be present only in the afbemoou 
during the conomunion, but fUt so well that he took the 
service usually called * the directions.' Those who saw him 
and heard him then, fbr the last time, deliver the message 
of God firom that pulpit» will not soon forget his venerable 
appearance, solemn manner, and impressive words. The 
topics on which he spoke were * feith, prayer, and prac- 
tice.' It is not a little remarkable that, just befbre his rc^ 
moval firom the scene of his labours on earth to his rent 
and reward in heaven, he should have seen one so well 
qualifled to be his successor, fally and comfortably euteir- 
eil upon the work-^a matter on which he had greatly set 
his heart He preached onoe after Dr Taylor's induction 
and faitroduced him to the congr^ation ; he went with 
him once to the prayer^meetingi once to the meeting of 
session, once to the meeting of presbytery, onoe to a diet 
of general visitation, once to the visitation of the sick, and 
took part wltii him once in the dispensation of the Lord's 
Supper ; and having, as it were, introdueed him into the 
various departments of his woik, and committed it into his 
hands, he ceased firom his own labours, and entered into 
the joy of his Lord. 

Dining his last illness, an attempt was made by a young 
brother in the ministry to bring into suspicion Dr Heugb's 
reputation as a man of high Christian prinoiple and un- 
tainted honour. All the £etcts of this painful business have 
already been fbr some time before the public, and we deem 
it unnecessary, therefore, to reoount them in detail here. 
Suffice it merely to state, that when Dr Heugh had fidled 
to obtain satis&otion for the offence committed, by the 
more private means which the law of Christ prescribes, 
and the matter came befbre the synod for judioud investi- 
gation, they unanimously found t^ he had been most un- 
justly Kud maliciously assailed, reprobated in strong and 
indignant terms the spirit and conduct of his accuser, and 
in the official communication intimating tiiis dedsicm, they 
expressed tiiefar tender sympathy with him in his affliction. 
With this testimony of tiie confidence and sympathy of his 
brethren, md with others <tf a similar nature, which he 
received fttmi various parties, he was deeply affected, and 
on a near relative asking him if he should, in reply, say he 
was gratified by them, be replied, with emotion, * Gratified 
by them! Oh, no !— say I am grateful for thera.' Though 
this matter must at first have affected him painfolly, Dr 
Heugh, notwithstanding the fbeble state of his health, 
soon rose above it; and, so fiir as it was a subject of 
painful reflection, it seemed to be entirely banished from 
his thoughts, for he ceased to make the slightest allusion 
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to it. It is interesting to notice, in proof of this, and as 
indicating the trtmqnil, elevated, spiritual frame of b!& 
mind at the ^r(ir^ period when this matter was nnder 
investigation, the following entry in his diary — * May 9. 
Long blank, owing to long illness. "Mtith to notice 
of the Lord's goodness, but cannot now. Hope the Lord 
has been with me ; has cordially recondled me to his modes 
of dealing with me, and has often blessed me with peace 
in believing — in believing in his own Son as my Saviour, 
* made unto me wisdom,* &c.— in believing the marveltous 
love of God in Christ— in believing that God will fulfil, for 
Christ's sake, the promises of his covenant Psalm ndlL 
Enough!' He sunk rapidly; but his fidth was strong, 
and his hope unclouded. May 18, we find the following 
entry in his diary — * My powers of body fkil daily, but I 
have good hope through grace;' and the last work of his 
pen was to note a list of passages of Scripture, that they 
might be read to him when he wished to reoal them, but 
might bo unable to remember them. His latter end was 
peace. Were we to compress the whole interesting record 
of his deathbed experience, as regarded his own state and 
prospects, into one short sentence, it would be in the words 
of Paul, * I know whom I have beHeved, and am persn&ded 
that he is able to keep what I have committed to him till 
that day.* On one occasion he said, * I know my recovery 
is not beyond the Divine power, but I think it is bejoBd 
the Divine practice; and I am quite ready to depart and 
be with Jesus, which is far bettw.* On another occaeaon 
he said, * I cannot say I have any disquietude, &r less fear, 
at the near approach of denUi, for I believe He has under- 
taken the work and will accomplish it' The oldest memr 
ber of his session, who visited nim at his request, shortly 
before his death, has favoured us with the following in- 
teresting account of the interview s— * After stating some 
other things, he said — * I wished to see you, I would have 
wished to see more, I would wish to have seen them all 
(the members of session)^ but I cannot see them now. I 
have much to say, but cannot say it now; for what of Di- 
vine kindness, and what of hmnan kindness, I cannot 
speak,' and his lips quivered, and his heart seemed ftill ; 
*' but I have perfect peace — perhaps I should not say per^ 
f^t-'-but I hsfe peace in the Lord Jesus Christ— in the 
covenant well ordered and secure ; and though I had a 
thousand souls in place of one, they would all be in per- 
fect si^bty.in His keeping, and * — lifUng up both his hands, 
he continued — * Oh, what a provision for tne Divine glory I * 
These were his last words to me, and it occurred to me at 
the moment) that the prayer of Moses had been answered'ln 
his experience — ' I beseech thee, shew me thy glory.* * • The 
last words he uttered,' says his sen, who attended him on 
his dcadibed, * were in reply to a question I put, whether 
he bad any message for our absent sister ; he said, ' No 
message; I will see her again." He fell into a quiet 
slumber, from which, in this world, he never awoke, and 
at two o'clock in the morning of Wednesday the 10th June, 
ho literally fell asleep in Jesus, in the sixty-fourth year of 
his age, and fortieth year of Ms ministry. His wife, the 
dau|:i:liter cf( the late Rev. John Clarkson of Ayr, and all 
their children, two sons and five daughters, survive him; 
the happy ihmily circle having remained unbroken for the 
uncommon period of thirty-seven years. 

The deep and painftd sense of bereavement occasioned by 
his death, throughout the Secession Church and the religi- 
ons public at large, showed how extensively he was known, 
and how highly he was esteemed. At his funeral, some of 
the merchants of Glasgow, unconnected with the denomi- 
nation to which he belonged, commenced a subecription, 
which has since been completed, to raise a suitable montt- 
nient over his grave, from respect to his memory as a ta- 
lented and zealous promoter of the social, dvil, and 
spiritual welfiure of his fellow-men. His congregatiim have 
shown how highly they appreciated his miiidstry, by mak- 
ing, in the most handsome manner, a liberal provision for 
the support of his widow — conduct the more honourable on 
thHr part, that it is imfortunately so rare. We cannot 
close this hurried sketch of the Hfe of Dr Hengh, witihout 
subjoining a few general observations on his character and 



talents, which could not be conveniently introduced in tk 
course of the^ narrathre. » > • ' : ■ j- ty v| ^^,1 ^ 

1. We notice the predominance in Uitf of IN f^ffi^ 
or moral element He was a man of God; and tMf^m 
who came into contact with him soon felt fkiSs. fk t ni m 
nothing studied,''or < put-on,' or Obtrusive about'l^^et^ 
it was natural and simple, but deep, enlighttted, etfnert; 
it was wrought into the very texture of hi» B&a\ and jMi* 
vaded his whole deportment Few men Wire tttore.clM» 
fill, or felt more pleasure in seeing and ttaklaj^-Mben 
cheerftil ; he was fond of wit and repartee, «Btfd^M»#ed ta 
both ; but in the gayest company, and in the 1itelifest> wx4, 
one was ever and anon reminded that * be flat^ Ihe'Lonl 
greatly.' In the fiunily circle, and in more mlMd «oa* 
pany, he readily embraced any opportune ooeasioa to gh« 
the conversation a religious turn; aad h« did it M iisily, 
one had no painftd sense of effort or incongmity, botmi 
almost unwittingly led into the new train i^ aeriMSitboo^ 
and reflection. Or, sometimes, he would merely dr^ an ex- 
pression or throw out a remark, which, though not it^mi 
to change the topic of conversation, would bring strlki^ 
into view some of its more sacred relations and bearing!^ 
and thus make the conversation in ^ect » religKoostoe, 
though tiie topic was not strictly religious. And whn k 
was strictly reHgious, he entered into it with his mbtk 
soul — ^it was evident that he spoke out d the fufawss tf ia 
heart One who knew him long and intimately says^' Ii 
speaking of deathbed scenes, both of young and old, wkrt 
evidence was given of a good hope through grace, I hue 
known him shed tears of joy ; and good done in aoy etee 
was always to him a source of imf^igned satisfiM^oD. It 
wad a privilege which I always prixed to be allowed toto- 
company him in his visits to the sick and dying ; hiswortU 
on such occasions were peculiarly refreslung.' He mea- 
tions another trait in his character, which shows how falhr 
and habitually the spirit of the Divine Master was cherished 
by the servant : — « If any one happened to injure him ni 
any way, if he had access to the individual, he did not &il 
to deal faithfully with him ; but I have never knewn loa 
in any case reflect upon a detractor in his absence, if lie 
could not speak good of a person, he made it a role to si? 
nothing of him at all. His convene with his houBeboid 
and among his brethren ; his devotional ^^roises, so <ni> 
bued with an evangelical spirit; his promptitude in devis- 
ing, and liberality in supporting measures for the propo- 
tion of vital godliness ; his patience in troable ; bis spat 
of forgiveness ; his peace in death, bore witness how Um 
doctrines of grace had taken hold of his hearty and saneU' 
fied the enth^ness of his character. Who that knew fan 
but saw that, in the practical piety which he inculcfttei be 
was enjoining a life of obedience on others, of whicbke 
was studious to afford the example 1' * 

2. He contrived to do an incredible amount of work, iw 
in no perfbnctory manner. * He was eminently a w^ 
man,' says one ci his brethren ; * perhaps he did nwre 
work, and more good, during his ministry than anj otkr 
man in oar body.' His sermons, which were canfiilly 
written and committed to memory, wore the result oimad 
previous reading and study. He visited his congr^^ 
regularly, sometimes making the entire circuit of it in ^ 
course of a year, notwithstanding the great number « 
fiimilies belonging to it, and the great distances at wbich 
many of them resided. * It struck me,' says one oftM 
elders, who was in the habit of accompanying him *■!'*' 
ing, * that on these occasions his addresses wore P^^'J^^ 
appropriate; they seemed as i^ in fact, they had beea j 
specially prepared to meet the ciroumstanoes of thew^ j 
lies in which they were delivered-' To the visitation of tw 
sick and afflicted he was likewise very attentive. B»w^ 
besides, the originator and maineq)riBg of the vanous j^ 
ligious insUtutions connected with the congregftti^i ^r 
scarcely ever absent from amy of the meetings » »"Jr 
the societies or committees; took an actiTepartBofcDi<W 
in devising, but in snperinteiiding the workiag ^^fJ^ 
for the promotion of their raspeotivBi objects^ and, »^ 

* Dr Harper's Fonend A4drefl»i fW '"^ 
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prospect of attending these meeUoga, was bx the habit of 
«M«^^ pf«EMcUtati]ig»£reqiieAtly writiiig the addvess he 
neftpt^ta iMirer. We haYe no hesitation in saying that 
«M)pT«iigreigition in Glasgow was there a larger amount 
oir-pfeatorol labour bestowed than on his. His vineyard 
WAS well k^fL Those who knew him only or cme^ 
' flropihis pabliaservioes, could have no conception of his 
•ludeiy. aod unwearied exertions to build up that peojple 
is Oloistiaii Jaiowledg!9| &ith, and usefulness. It is fully 
kMMa only to his God. In addition to these incessant and 
mBBOfOB pastoral labours, there came upon him in a po- 
(BUtrjaanner 'the oare of all the churches.' He was 
moeh BVgftged about public matters. He did much for the 
Swewon OhuEch in its courts and committees, fh>m the 
pnlpik and tha piress. He did much, also, for the com- 
numil^ At hag^ in promoting great measures of moral and 
8o«m1 improTemenL 

It-is nol diffieok to explain how he was enabled to ao- 
eoi^pilifh so JDMieh work with so much seeming ease to 
UstfeU Hi» constitution, both of body and mind, disposed 
and fitted him for great activity. His physical frame was 
lightrbul singular^ muscular and firmly knit, and he en- 
joytd unifofm and robust health. He had a g^t flow oi 
Bfiiiits— a buoyancy and elasticity of mind which nothing 
aooldoiUilL We have seen him return from labours which 
wtmldhave laid most men prostrate, lively and vigorous^ 
aa if he were an entire stranger to exhaustion. Nature 
had rcudeied him cu>able of emluring great fatigue, and he 
oheerfuUy put fi»rth his strength. He was thoroughly ^s- 
tematio in his work ; all his plans and appointments were 
viealy and defiintely arranged, and he was most pimctual 
a&fi steady ia adhering to them, so that there was no time 
or labour lost. He found relaxation rather in change of 
cmploynaent than in cessation from work. In addition to 
all thM, he poeteeeed, in a degree never surpassed, the 
fceolif of concentrating all his powers and resources at 
ODoe mpata. the business in hand* He had no difliculty in 
pasimg from one object of eager pursuit to another totally 
diffflhsit He would retire to his study frt)m the midst of 
tha most interestang company, or from a public meeting of 
tbe most exettiiig charaoter, aikd, with uiuiivided attention 
and oBdiminished interest, enter upon his preparations for 
tlie pnlpis. If any sudden emergency occuired, he rose 
to itat oDoe as if he had been long anticipating and pre- 
paring lor it In such oases he semed to act rather from 
a kind of intoition than fri>m de^ reflection. His mind 
wasnade up and his course taken in the time that other 
■BQ took to express their surprise and recover from it. 

3. It only remains that we make an observation or two 
oa kia eharaoter as a public speaker. We have always 
been struck by two ftatures or rather effects oi Pr Heuj^'s 
palfHt and platform speaking, which show its high exoel- 
bnoa. 1st, It wasadnuredbyall classes of hearera. Other 
speakers have thdr peculiar exeeUenoies, which render 
them great fiiTourites with particular olasses, but it was 
impossible to say what class listened to Dr Heugh with 
deapast interest and adndrataen. He was a universal 
mvite as a public speaker. We have seen a meeting 
OQBiposed of all classes become quiet» attentive, enthusi- 
•stic, se he proceeded with his address, which had been 
bafora impatient and unmanageable; we have never seen 
an sodicDce become fistlees and restive under him. It 
BMtteved not iHiat the sulogect was, er what the character 
of tlie audience, he was sure to arrest their attention and 
vra thefa* applause. Even whesi the topic was most trite 
and tHvial, the manner in which he handled it, and the 
way ini whidi he expressed Umseli; gave it a peculiar 
freAiuMJBs and interest It might be said of him as was 
Aldef Hall, * he treated eonunon ti^cs without the iusi- 
pttty of CMttMi^laGe diotiin.' 2d« There was nothing 
ftVM hSs SMiOdng to ditert atteBBttcn fr'om the sul^ect and 
tril^ttMMiasetfi • One never theugfat of the speaker at 
*R )^*fiitoing Idntj e«re^fthiag was so perfect^ natural, 
fl%te,iicMl mty^ (nmre was aotfaing to be bonne with, 
oroveriooked, or even, in one s^ise^ admired m hiaif and 
the nndivided HMerest of ^tbe hearer wa0 given to the sub- 
><krl under consideration; and that which previously seemed | 



intricate and perplexing, became in bis hands so plain 
and pbylous, that the hearer woudeied how he had not seen 
it in <ihe same light before. 

The matter of his sermons and speeches was always 
carefully though^ lopcaUy arranged, and clearly, often 
elegantly, expressed. He seized tbe leading points of any 
topic with a sort of instinctive ease, and set them promi- 
nently before the mind of the hearer in their mutual re- 
lations and bearings. He never bewildered or amused 
himself and his hearers by excursions into the dim and 
shadowy regions of cosjecture and abstraction. His course 
lay always through a terra cognita, and led directly to 
some important practical result which he was desirous to 
reach; he had neither time nor taste for such excursions. 
Like the merchant who has business of urgent necessity 
to transact in some distant part of the country, requiring 
his personal presence, he takes the most direct and speedy 
route thither consistent irith safety, and does not every 
now and thw turn aside to ramble through shady groves, 
romantic glens, and haunted ruins. All Dr Heugh's 
thoughts and peculations were singularly definite and 
pointed; he had an extraordinary power of giving palp- 
able shape and living energy to ideas which were floating, 
vague and unsubstantial, through other minds. He was 
distinguished tor great accuracy and precision rather than 
for great originalitor and depth of thought 

His elocution was perfectly adapted to the style of 
thought It was simple^ easy, earnest, dignified. His coun- 
tenance was open and expressive; his voice, though not deep 
or of great compass, was clear, musical^ and thoroughly 
under command. It was in the varying expression of 
the countenance, and modulations of the voice, that the 
charm of his delivery consisted ; hia attitudes and gesticu- 
lations were graceful, and did not mar, neither did they 
much enhance the general effect His manner was weU 
sustained from beginning to end. He never seemed to 
reserve himself and gather up all his energy for particular 
passages of thrilling eloquence and power. Many such 
passages ooourred, and his whole manner of delivery rose 
to them» but it was without any effort, seemingly without 
ady thought on his part He was an impressive not aa 
impaisioned speaker. 



SKETCHES BY « THE OLD BACHELOR.' 

An interesting little volume of rural sketches and mus- 
ings, by Mr Aird of Dumfrieay has recently issued from 
the provincial press, under the quiunt but attractive title 
of * The Old Bachelor in the Old Scottish Village.'* The 
work contains neither preface nor introduction ; but we 
glean Incidentally from the sketches themselves that the 
' Old Bachelor,' after a manhood passed in the busy world, 
has returned to enjoy the sunset of life amid those rural 
scenes which were nallowed by the bright recollections of 
childhood and youth. With a buoyant soirit, and heart 
redolent of human sympathies, the 'Old Bachelor' re- 
builds tbe old family house in the ' Old Village,' instals 
a maiden sister in the management of his domestic con- 
cerns, and surrounded by his books and other appliances 
of comfort, tranquilly sits down to enjoy himself. The 
musings and sketches of the worthy old gentleman are in 
admirable keeping with his character. He is a keen but 
kindly observer of nature and of men, and mingles the 
g^ve and gay, the pathetic and ludicrous, with a tact and 
truthfulness that are quite delightful. That our readers 
maybe induced to contract a more intimate acquaintance 
with tbe * Old Bachelor,' we propose to extract entire two 
of his shorter sketches, premising at the same time, that 
the work abounds with scenes and stories equalling and 
even surpassing in excellence those we are about to quote. 
Our first sdeouoD, a masterpiece in its way, is entitled 

* THX FAIBY CHASGZLTSQ. 

< In a mde retired house, more out of our ViUage than 
in it, wonned a shy peculiar man — the victim or $i:^perstl- 
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tion. The * silent people' are now wavering away over 
the dim edge of belief, but thirty or forty years ago there 
wa> scarcely an old wife in our Tillage who had not seen 
the fairies by moonlight on the green ferny braes. Sandy 
Bfunton, the thin hero of my present notice, was a Fairy 
Changeling, His mother was one day shearing in the har- 
vest-field. She had left her plump, rosy-cheeked infant 
lying asleep in her shawl at one of the stooks on the head- 
rig. When she went to give him suck she found him gone, 
and a pale, pining, flcshless thing put in his place. Never 
again did she sec her own little Sandy ; and so she was 
fain to suckle the substituted Sandy, though she and all 
her neighbours looked upon him as a fair}\ The boy 
grew up, the only child of his now widowed mother ; and 
whether it was that the mysterious awe with which he 
was generally regarded repressed the genial confidence of 
social nature within him, or whether it was his peculiar 
temperament, he was shy and taciturn, and never plaved 
with other boys. When he reached man's estate, his dis- 
positions seemed in no wise altered. But though silent 
and strange, he was quite harmless, living quietly with 
bis mother, whom he supported by his steady labour in a 
whinstone quarry about a couple of miles from the Vil- 
lage. There he worked all alone, furnishing metal for 
the roads of the district. He was away by the earliest 
dawn, and did not return till the twilight. It was re- 
marked that he was almost never seen in daylight, as he 
never went to kirk or market, or any place of public 
amusement. Only in the grey of the morning or the ' 
evening was the tall thin man, with his long elf-locks and 
rapid strides, going to his daily work, or returning from it, 
espied even by his fellow-villagers. Sandy had been kind 
to an orphan cousin, the only relative he had on earth be- 
sides his mother. This cousin went to America and pros- 
pered. He was grateful ; and having it in his power to 
offer a piece of land to Sandy, he pressed him with urgent 
kindness to emigrate. This was a thing altogether to our 
forlorn hero's mmd ; but his mother was now so frail that 
be could not attempt transplanting her, and so he resisted 
the ofifer. He made it a point of duty to keep the mat- 
ter bid from the old woman ; but she learned it from 
having accidentally got hold of the letters that passed to 
and from her son on the subject, and thus came farther 
to know that it was Sandy's determination to make for 
that better situation in America so soon as she was dead. 
Naturally querulous, the poor old bodv was instantly 
seized with a new complaint of age. She saw that her 
son's filial piety would not allow him to root her up from 
her native hearth at her time of life, but that he would 
wait till she was gathered to her fathers before he him- 
self went abroad. All this she saw, and was unhappy. 
The more her son gave her proofs of his love, the more 
did she give vent to her regret at being an obstacle in the 
way of bus better fortune. She was loath to die and leave 
him yet (for she had long ago ceased to think of him as 
a changeling) ; and yet she wished to be away, lest he 
should grow weary of her. The more he walked softly 
and spdce gently, the more did she peevishly think he 
was doing so, not from the heart, but from a decent sense 
of outward duty. Not joint-racking rhuematism, nor 
white-blooded dropsy, nor bloody issue, nor torpid palsy, 
halving the body between life and death, could have been 
a malady like this malady of the heart to that poor old 
mother. One night her moaning querulousness on the 
subject rose to an unusual pitch. * I will end the matter, 
then,' said her son, and stuting up he took down from its 
place the big ha'-bible of his fatners. He opened it at 
the giving of the law from Mount Sinai, and laving his 
band on Sie fifth commandment, swore by Almighty Qod, 
that neither while his mother lived, nor after her death, 
would he ever go to America. ' Now, let us have peace 
on that subject,' he added. The poor old creature was 
overawed by this solemnity of self-denial. She never 
again alluded to the subject, but she groaned inwardly 
only the more deeply because she had thus tempted her 
son to fumwegr and miss a cood lot after her death. 
These preying thoughts soon brought her to her grave. 



Often did the wish to be in America now cross t)ie^ 
changeMng'B heart; but he dismissed the f^idf^ mA 
only made for his quarry in the morning with ttoM ftbs* 
ment strides tiian before. From the bauttcA wMi of 
years, however, and the now utter desotstioB ef his Itft^ 
his heart and health sunk, and he was laid ipon bis 
deathbed. As I had been a physician in the course of n]^ 
life, and had sometimes to see my fbllow^villagert in 
their extremities of distress, when there was ne other 
medical man at hand, I witnessed Sandy's eloie< Hmm 
rather a peculiar one. The minister had said a pnyv 
over the dying man. He looked us, one afler the o^, 
steadfastly in the f^e till a tear expresshe of his grati- 
tude gathered in his eye. ' I was going to say thst tfa« 
world had not used me very kindly ; but, my good f^iend^ 
you half make me think I must be wrong,' said the poor 
fellow with touching pathos, and turned his hte to ths 
wall, as if to die. At this moment, a sweet voiee VeM 
me asked how he was. Not having heard the entrtnct 
of any one, I was startled, and en looking round thm 
was a beautiful young lady with ns. The causs of ber 
visit, I learned afterwards, was this :-*-She was the self 
child of Sir Thomas Ruthven, one of onr eounty gentle- 
men, who lived about two miles from onr YlUage. Wba 
a girl, she was crossing a river in a boat, near her fkUier*! 
house. It was considerably swollen, and the fVail oU 
ferryman had warned her against the attempt. SIm v>» 
a high-mettled lass, however, and insisted on being tak«B 
across. The strength of the current was too nraeh for 
the feeble rower, and swept the party down, till the boit 
was upset in the rocky gullet of a narrow stream. The 
boatman clung to his vessel, and being fortunately drifM 
into smooth shallow water, managed to get out. At for 
Miss Ruthven, she was whirled down the rapids toto i 
deep pool, where she would inevitably have perilled, bid 
not Sandy Brunton seen her from his quarry on the buk 
of the river. Swift of foot as a red-deer, he spvuif vith 
terrific leaps to the rescue, and being a swimmer lean m4 
strong, he was in the very heart of the raging river in i 
few minutes, and succeeded in saving Miss Buthret. 
Boundless was the gratitude of her fiwmily ; but Ssinh 
would accept of no guerdon, and kept quite shy and aloof 
fVom their attempts to do him good. Only he was coB' 
municative and pleased when the grateful young lady her- 
self called to see his mother and him, which she olt«i 
did ; and he was always observed to take a sly p^cp ^ 
her ftrom his quarry when she passed that way* His 
heart yearned after the beautiful child he had nvei 
This was now the day of his death. To-morrow Min 
Ruthven was to be married to a young knight of the dis- 
trict ; but hearing of Sandy's extreme illness, she esne 
to see her deliverer for the last time. She was iMV tt 
his bedside. At the sound of her sweet voice, he sit op 
in his bed. 'Let me kiss your hand!' he said. Her 
hand was given him, and he kissed it with the profouid- 
est emotion. < My child! my good child! maytheUes- 
ing of the Heaven of heavens be on your beautifhl head!' 
he exclaimed ; and resigning Miss Bathven's band, he 
laid himself gently back upon the pillow, and bietthed 
his last. The virgin closed his eye^' 

Our readers will admit, we think, that the ebander 
and even person of the interesting hero in the abofe littii 
tale is conceived with wonderfiil felidtj, and made ti 
stand out with clearness and definition. 

The following extract is somewhat dififiarent in dnn^ 
ter, but equally calculated to give a high idea of the de- 
scriptive powers of Mr Aird: 

* 0U& TILUlOJi < Urif OCBKTS.' 

< Idiots have often oddities of faculty and waocnf^ 
ment beyond the reach of the sane. One tvirie a Dan- 
door key on his thumb, with a sow-hoof hung to it hf • 
leathern string ; and twirling it so— and odSKt vUlo ^ 
twirls it— he can tell yoa how many verses mere sieiti 
every chapter of the Bible. A second can croiT ae'ttwe 
any cock, so clear and true, he fetches diallengeand de- 
fiance from every ftrmyard within earshot round. A 
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UiifdfOMki Uow mf giTen time on a cow-horn^ and nevar 
8«m t%4iirai^ breath. A fourth has a sprig of rae here) 
ao^j-ivift^ therQ» laid in at every penitential psalm song 
stereo eytg o tion in seven shires roond^ for the last forty 

Sveiy village has iU contingent of crazy people. Among 
U)Q vvioqs * poor innocents' of oars, one deserves notice 
fiw a singnlar specialty of accomplishment, anoh as I 
hsve^becQ speaking of. I mean daft Jock Gray. Well 
XoiQiir»;wa9 Jock throughout the Border counties of Box- 
bMlgiv Selkirk, and Peebles, for his < wood-notes wild' 
a» a smger ; , bat chiefly for his uncommon powers of mi- 
micking the pulpit elocution of our various clergy. A 
move peeuliar couple than he and old Johnie his father 
Deter crossed the Yarrow or the Tweed, or peeled a brazy 
boDO; at Williamslee. The father was one of the very 
snalkiit of men, but one of the truest bluest of cove- 
Qsntii^ Scotland's ' True Blue;' veA being thus, almost 
of Murse, an Old Light Anti-burgher, he was compelled 
ta toddle to the sacraments of this denomination many a 
vesry mile, their congregations being very thin-sown 
tktiwghont the south of Scotland. As he made it a point 
of osesdeoce not to miss one of these solemn occasions in 
the three counties already referred to, he was seen far 
aD4 wide osk bis periodical tramps along the Scottish bor- 
der ; while, moreover, twice a-year, he ascended to the me- 
trspoUs to sit down under Paxton or M'Crie, with feelings 
akia to those of the old Hebrew who wont yearly up to 
tiie Passover at Jerusalem. In all such pious pilgrimages 
bis son Jock was his constant attendant, or rather fol- 
lover. Here marched the old little Presbyterian in front, 
often with the Bible in his hand ; never failing in his 
track, but always fifty yards or so behind, dare Jock, 
bsre-headed, brought up the rear. Wherever old Johnie 
vas seen, daft Jock was not far behind ; wherever didtt 
Jock was seen, old Johnie was not far before. If any 
pa»Dg stranger bestowed a penny on the poor idiot, he 
iameaiately trotted up to his sire with his unvarying — 
' Father, there's a penny,' and having deposited it with 
the oid man, who never begged himself, but yet never 
dcelined any offerings thus vouchsafed to Jock, he im- 
BaediUely fell back again to his proper place in the rear 
vith the utmost deference. At night, on their way, 
they drew to stated places of sojourn, where some shep- 
btt4 Gaius of the hills, or village elder, or most com- 
monly some pious sympathetic matron * had them' (as 
John Bunyaa phrases it) to a decent bed in the ' bauks' 
after sapper, but never before the ordinance of family 
worship was observed, at which little Johnie never fail- 
ed to act as priest, his spiritual gifts being great, and 
his desire to exercise them not small. Many a knotty 
uguaent in the Bostonian divinity, and many a fierce 
preasiag of the Covenant on the lukewarm disciples of 
these degenerate times, varied throughout the evening 
the tongue-doughty championship of the tough old Se- 
ceder. So moving was the unction of his discourse, in 
the way ef enforcing duty on the careless, that on one oc- 
casion a cripple of an old woman, who had listened to 
his Saturday evening denunciations, broke out against 
herself with such harrowing outcries of remorse, for hav- 
ing too readily found in her lameness an excuse for not 
ittendiDg the meeting-house, that the old man was ob- 
liged to 'change his hand,' and give her some comfort. 
Nothing, however, would satisfy her but to be at public 
vonfaip next day ; and old Johnie, for lack of better ve- 
hicle^ had to wheel her in a wheelbarrow to the neigh- 
bouring sanctuary. The two as they went thus, with 
bareheaded Jock not behind as usuiU, but pulHng away in 
^tbya rope atta^ed to the barrow, would make a very 
WioQB pictwe. The * natural' hauling away with many 
^■Barflaaus demonstrations of pith, hb wild unsteady eve 
J)9t uatouched with a wicked twinkle of waggery, as if he 
hA. |h great mind to upset the old wife, contrasted with 
^.forced and pinched gravity of his other features, 
iNightcoed by the consciousness of his austere father's 
^Kesence on the Sabbath-day ; the earnest thank ftil 
tsceofthe conveyed cripple ; and the serious look of un- I 



common duty in the old manuie staggering along between 
the trams of the barrow, formed altogether a singular 
composition of the ludicrous, the solemn, and the pathetic. 
Though Jock assisted on this occasion in going to public 
worship, and was certainly kept by his father pretty 
regular in his attendance, he liked much better to wander 
about the villages and farmhouses than be confined in the 
meeting-house. He generally made his escape, I am 
grieved to admit, while his father was debating theology 
with his nightly entertainers, and was commonly to be 
found about the nearest smithy, mimicking the ministers 
of the neighbourhood to a host of rustic admirers. He 
was always sure, however, to be back for his share of sup- 
per, and to turn into bed with hb father. Sometimes in 
their wanderings they did not fare so well, being belated 
in the fells, where, having lost their way, they were ob- 
liged to lie all night among the heather. On one occa- 
sion, having promised to return for the night to a farm- 
house on the Leithen, from Peebles, whither they had 
gone to hear a sermon, a heavy mist came on in the even- 
ing, and as they did not make their appearance long after 
the proper time, the worthy farmer of the place thought 
it his duty to look for them with lanterns along the 
moorland path. By dint of hollaing among the hills, 
Jock and his father were at last found lying lovingly in 
each other's arms, like the Babes in the Wood, behind a 
juniper bush : such affection had the two for each other. 
Old Johnie died first ; and the poor ' innocent,' heart- 
stricken from that hour, went maundering about his father's 
grave, and pined away, and very soon followed his parent 
to the dust. 

I must notice another of our * innocents ; ' she being a 
maniac, however, and not an idiot. Poor Menie Bell ! 
A beautiful girl was Menie ! Going into our churchyard 
one day late in the gloaming, I heard the low, sweet, 
melancholy warbling of some oird, as I thought, in one of 
the dim shaded comers of the burying-ground. I was 
rather surprised, as it was past the hour for the music of 
our birds. On approaching to look at the grave of a pe- 
culiar acquaintance of my own, who was buried there, I 
beheld a female fi^re kneeling beside it, and evidently 
in the act of planting flowers upon it. She it was, too, 
who was singrog like a bird. Up she started, as I ad- 
vanced, and glided away with a shy wild look. It was 
Menie Bell — ^poor Menie ! But let me teU you how she 
lost her wits ; — ^Her mother, a widow of our Village, was 
milking her cow one evening in the dusk, when Menie, 
her only child, a lass of about sixteen, who had been at 
service, came hastily in, fell on her neck, and exclaiming 
' Mother ! mother !' fainted away. The cause of it was 
this : — One or two articles had disappeared in her master's 
hocse, under somewhat suspicious circumstances ; the poor 
lassie was blamed for it, and was turned off. Thus broken 
of heart, she came to her mother. Scarcely was she away 
from her service, when the missing things were found, 
and her innocence clearly discovered. Every apology and 
expression of regret were oflered to her by her late em- 
ployers, and eager was their desire to have her back 
agidn. But it was too late. The poor thing's mind was 
affected by the affront, and she became a moping lunatic. 
As she gradually grew a little more settled and composed, 
she was employed to tend the village cows, which were 
pastured for the summer in one general body on a coarse 
wide common which extended away up to a set of woody 
hills. In this lonely service, Menie learned to imitate 
the singing of all the birds she heard in the moorlands, 
and among the woods that skirted the mountains. The 
little blacicap, certainly one of the very sweetest of these 
choristers, was her especial favourite; and it was after 
the manner of the blackcap she was singing when I went 
into the chorchyard on the evening referred to. — A bull 
grazed among the village cows. One afternoon he sud- 
denly attacked poor Menie, and had her down among his 
feet, when a young gentleman, who lived in a solitary 
manner in a retired cottage among the hills, Bwr it as be 
was crossing the common, and hastened to reseue the girl. 
He assailed the bull at once in the most fearless manner 
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with ft simple stick which he happened to be carrying^ ^n^, 
drew thp ferociotw bttrtfe away from Menie, ahd ni)l tipon 
himself! The resolt of this encounter was fatal to the 
gallant young man. He was dreadfhlly gored and 
trampled ; and before some labourers, who were working 
in a distant field, could hear Menie's cries for help— for 
she had not been much hurt, and was now running to- 
wards them shrieking piteously — and could get to the spot 
and drive off the bull, her deliverer's own life was almost 
gone. By hb faint directions, the labourers bore him to 
his cottage. A medical man was then sought for ; and 
as there was no other about our village at the time, I was 
hurried away to see him. He would let me do nothing 
for him, however, till I had destroyed all his papers. He 
then gave me instructions to have him buried m the most 
sequestered comer of our churchyard. No attempt was 
to be made to find out his relatives : he wished to pass 
from earth without leaving one trace of him behind. As 
he had taken his cottage furnished, he had no property 
in the shape of furniture to dispose of. His only goods 
were his clothes and his money, and a mourning ring 
which he wore. After defraying the expenses of his fu- 
neral, and paying his servant's wages, and his house rent, 
I was to give tiie rest of his money, and all his clothes, 
one-half to the poor girl whose life he had saved, and the 
other half to the paupers of our Village. He made me, 
as his executor in these matters, accept his mourning 
ring. Scarcely had he signified bis wish on these points, 
when he died. In all respects I fulfilled his last injunc- 
tions; and he was buried in a shaded comer of our 
churchyard accordingly, where lie the bones of such un- 
known wayfaring strangers as have died suddenly in our 
parish. I may mention here that I afterwards found out 
who the unfortunate young man was. He had been an 
oflBcer in Uie army. He had often shown himself to be 
thoroughly brave. But in one of those sudden unaccount- 
able moods which come over the stoutest hearts, he had 
flinched from his post in an important crisis of battle. 
He could not stand the result, and fled from the ser- 
vice. His hiding-place was in our quiet hills. Poor fel- 
low ! what heavy years he must have had of it ! But the 
manner of his death proved he was no coward. I may 
add that he was an Englishman, and a remarkably fine- 
looking young man. And now for Menie ! — Those who 
know the strange caprices of insanity will not be surprised 
to learn that the hurt which she got on the melancholy 
occasion referred to, and the excitement which it gave to 
her nervous system, had a salutary effect upon her mind, 
and almost restored her for a time to perfect reason. She 
itill continued, however, shy and reserved. Gradually 
again her faculties became clouded. In reason, however, 
and in mental alienation, never did the sense of gratitude 
to her young deliverer leave the poor girl's heart. Con- 
stantly was she hovering about his grave, when she 
thought none saw her. Nettle, nor hemlock, nor any 
other unsightly weed had leave to grow there. Nor slug, 
nor snail, nor foul slimy worm was permitted to crawl 
there. In spring she planted snow-drops, primroses, 
daisies, and violets all about his place of rest ; and she 
watered them every evening in the dry summer months. 
Ay, and at the shyest hours of midnight were the low 
plaintive warblings of the poor * natural,' * innocent' Bird 
of Gratitude heard over the young Englishman's grave, in 
that meek lonely nook of our churchyard. 

* Daft Davie ' must be chronicled also. His penchant, 
and his 'small peculiar' of accomplishment, were like- 
wise of a kirkyard kind. "Whenever there was a grave to 
be dug, Davie was the asthmatic old sexton's right-hand 
man. We know from ' Hamlet,' ' The Grave,' ' The 
Bride of Lammermoor,' &c., that the classic character of 
the sexton is a hard-grained one. This character is troe 
to nature. But I would add to it, that your village grave- 
digger has all the oddities of idleness and dissipation in 
his neighbourhood for * helps ' on burial occasions. * Daft 
Davie ' was the one great indispensable of this class in our 
churchyard. In his tnun there was always a squad of 
hoys. Besides the mere ploy, if the corpse was to come 
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from a di^ance, they had the additional proip^^pC 
to notd, with the pleasures of a ride and reman^i^*| 
petted. Aid tiiere around the grave, ay, as t^e^ 
earth wna thrown out by the groaning oHd ^eittej^'ii 
bent the truant urchins, taking up handfuhTof it, ttt^ii^if^ 
the particles crumbled, disparted, and ttirretlwitkeomfr- 
thing almost like a creeping motion in the haudi Ktimr 
did so, then it was the dust of the wicked, which, ^ecm^l 
ing to their popular belief, could never lie still for a mo^! 
ment. Meanwhile, ^ Daft Davie,' by an hiatieosble no^* 
nopoly of prerogative, was taking charg« of the bcnet' 
All that were thrown out were carefully eleaned bj \am,. 
and laid scrapulously together: First the yellow sfaat^ 
crossing each other,* and over them the snrmoqntiqz 
skull, which the creature not only cleaned, but even m 
his best to polish, that on the burial day it might ha ' 9^ 
cent-like' — so he phrased it. Inside the skull he fit 
all the small splinters. The other bones were amogsd 
by the sides of the central heap. And thus thejr ,w9m 
found on the funeral day, to the satisfaction of the nla- 
tives, lying, in the graphic language of the Psalmist like 

* cleft wood' at the grave's mouth. To ring the ffimote 
peids of the kirk-bell, as the bier approached, was DkvI«'s 
crowning triumph ; and, as he had learned todotbe ttto; 
skilfully, he was always indulged with the beU-ropo, 
This indulgence proved fatal to himself at last, bringing 
him to a very characteristic end. The burial was that of 
a rich old gentleman of the parish, who had made rathv 
a figure in the world. There was no thought that Dvk 
could go wrong in the matter, and so the bell was in- 
trusted to him as usual. The notion, however, seenu 
somehow to have got into his weak brain, that there was 
a great man to be rang for, and that he must nog with a 
dififereooe. He did not comprehend, at the same time, 
that greater pomp and aolenmity most He ia greater 
slowness, but took the cantrary idlea ; and so, wfaea the 
intimation that the funeral was coming in sight wasginn , 
him, he began to pull with might and main, tolling fori- < 
ously. People were coming running to stop him, when ' 
the iron tongue of the bell, which had been known te be 
loose for some time, fell, half-a-stone in wdgfat, ot tbe 
poor old idiot's bald bare head, and killed him on the spot. 

* Strange ! ' said an inveterate punster of the pretbytery, 
at their next meeting, ' that a man should be killed by a 
mere lapsw Ungws ! '' 

FUNCTION OP DIGESTION. 
It is an essential condition of living structures that ihfy 
are subject to a constant change and renewal of the ina- 
terfals of which they are composed. Each minute pordon 
of our bodies is continually undergoing a gradual process 
of development followed by decay ; so that, unless neaas 
were provided to supply this waste, the whole must sooo 
be d^)rived of its vitality. Accordingly, we find sn ap- 
paratus, most beautifhlly adapted to serve this purpose, in 
the system of vessels conveying a fluid in a high state d 
organisation — the blood, which, being brought into ooatafit 
with every portion of our s t r u ct ur es, gives up to eaehooe 
whatever substances are required for its renovation. 

But the blood, thus deprived of portions of its molt nn- 
tritive ingredients, would soon lose the power of dischar^g 
its important functions, were it not likewise o^mstanUy m- 
newed by the addition of new materials trom amtber 
source. This demand is supplied by the <j^fe, a ft^ ^ 
which is the ultimate product of digestion, and tdddiis 
absorbed from the walls of the intestines by means otY^ i 
minute vessels, which, after uniting into a conuBonIrA J 
pour their contents into the general cireulatieiL B>is«( ( 
the production of this fluid, and of the orgiois Mbsenkai ^ 
to its formation, that we have to treat ra this W^^f ^r, 
although the subject is by fiur too extensive U> wWl.^' 
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eifl6ljSi^SllliKlA«liiBdt8 assigned to us^ we trust tha^ f>y 
i^y^^ ^Tdcdon and condensation of the nwitter, we 
w'^p)^ to render it snffidently inteveetiag to noit' 

fhafiit8t«te{>t(Mrards the ftpplicatfon of the food to tbe 
viate dr tite system is tnasHcationy a process which has 
erktestly in tiew to render solid substances more liable to 
be acto upon during their subsequent sojourn in tbe 
stomaob. TfaLs division of the particles of food is by no 
mem unimportant; since, if imperfectly effected, either 
throagh haste in swallowing or the want of teeth, it be- 
cooes a source of difficult digestion, originating as many 
cases of dyspep^ as any other cause with which we are 
aoiauated. The reduction of the fbod in the mouth is 
materially assisted by its admixture with the saliYa— a 
M whk^ may also haye some chemical effect upon it, 
bat with the action of which we are not as yet sufficiently 
acquainted. 

^Vl)al:Ule Ibod has been properly reduced, it is con- 
Tc^cd to the stomach by the combined and successiTO ac- 
tion of sereral muscles admirably adapted to perform this 
ofl^ The conditions of the organ, both during its dis- 
tended state, and the intervals of lasting hare been ascer- 
tained by ocular inspection in a recent case of a young 
man whose stomach had been laid open by a wound, leay- 
ing in aperture communicating externally, and which con^ 
turned after the general health had been recoyered. Ao> 
cording to observations made upon this singular oase, it 
has be«n ascertained that the gastric juice, the principal 
agent ia tbe solutioii of food, does not accumulate in the 
canty of the stomach during the intervals of fasting ; nor 
is it £^Ten out firom the walls of the organ, until aliment- 
ary substances or any other matters provoke its disoharge 
Ij &e irntation they produce. 

The quantity of gastric juice given out each time that 
fbod is introduced into the stomach bears an exact pro- 
porUoa to the quanUty of aliment received. But if the 
amonat of the latter be greater than is required to supply 
the wants of the system, a definite quantity of juice is irione 
pnmded; so that portions of undigested food must remain 
in the stomach, or pass into the bowels in such a crude 
state as to become the source of nervous irritation, and 
the sore foundation of future disease. This fitct should be 
borne in mind by those persons who, because they do not 
experience any immediate inconvenience, think Uiat they 
can wiUi impunity overload their stomachs with great 
quantities of food. They should remember that not only 
is the exoeas totally unprofitable, it being neither digested 
nor aasimihUed; but that, by interfering with the healthy 
action of the stomach and intestines, too much food pre- 
Tents the assimilation of even the appropriate quantity. 

As the food enters the stomach, it is immediiately sub- 
jected to a peculiar vermicular motion, having fbr its ob- 
ject the comjdete intermixture of the gastric jxdce with the 
alimentary substances. These movementSi whidi are per- 
fivmed in every direction by the shortening of the bands of 
muscular fibres which eyiter into the composition of the sto- 
luaeh, answer also the purpose of trituration, bringing the 
partScleB of fbod luto constant contact with each other, and 
^ with Uia walls of tbe organ itself In this manner a 
Boiji^^uming of the contents is kept up, until the whole 
bas gitaduaUy been changed into a homogeneous pap — the 
(Afme^ which as gradually escapes firom the stomach into 
th^Jrtr part of the intesitines, to be there mixed with the 
pwtee juice and bUe^ whidi are given out firom their 

mjimm^tftw the caasos of the reduction of the fbod in 
lb^,|^n)a<;b^,, various su^[K)sitiona have been at different 
^bwaadiiJic^ by physiologists. By some the stomach 
&f nibbu f>e6n oompafed to the gizzard of a fowl, and 



the trituration of tlw aliment between its wat^ )m \j^^ 
asserted to hfi the essential element of digostiom I«i ordcrr 
to test tbe truth of this hypothesis* a number oi p^r&)r»ted 
metallic balls, filled with oigestible substances* hf^ve t^eu 
introduced into the stomaoh, when it was £bun4 tjbat, air 
though the sides of the organ were thus prevented from 
coming into contact with the alimentary matter, it was 
nevertheless dissolved by the power of the gastric juice» 
which had found its way through the perforations in the 
balls. The above doctrine being entirely disproved, it 
was next imagined that the process of digestion was some- 
what analogous to that of putrefaction ; but a due con- 
sideration of the gastric iuice, which possesses decided an- 
tiseptic qualities, soon led to the abandonment of this idea. 
At last, m despair of obtaining any other solution, physi- 
ologists have imagined that the conversion of the food into 
chyme was due to the agency of a vital prmcipky the 
nature of which, however, they could not comprehend. 
This supposition gained strength from the fact that in spite 
of the great variety of substances used as food, the nature 
of the product of digestion suffered little or no variation ; 
and it was not conceived that the gastric juice could, hy 
itself, effect such a complete transformation. But this 
support to the doctrine of a vital principle has, during the 
last few years, lost much of its importance through the 
labours of chemists, who have satisfactorily proved that tbe 
different vegetable and animal substances used as food aro 
so closely allied in their composition, that their transfor- 
mation in the stomach must be of a far more simple cha- 
racter than was formerly supposed. Physiologists have 
also laboured very effectively in determining how far any 
vital principle is concwned in the process in question. 
They have obtained the gastric juice from the stomach, and 
ascertained that it can mgest food in a vial nearly as well 
as in the stomach itself provided the temperature be kept 
up to 100 degrees, which is about that of the stomach m 
its normal state. The gastric juice has also been analysed, 
and a peculiar principle discovered, a very small quantity 
ci which, in combination with certain acids, which are also 
to be found in the original compound, is sufficient to exert a 
considerable solvent power upon all the usual alimentary 
matters. 

From all tiiat is now known of the nature of the diges- 
tive process, it is generally believed that, although the 
gastric juice is certainly a product of vitality, since it 
can onl^ b© elaborated by a living membrane, yet, when 
once it is formed, its action upon the fi)od is entirely con- 
formable to the ordinary laws of chemistry, and perfectly 
independent from the vitality of the organ within which 
the solution takes place. 

The pulpy substance to which the food is reduced varies 
somewhat in its consistency according to the kind of ali- 
ment as well as the fluids taken, but the latter are to a 
great extent absorbed by the veins of the stomach, as they 
would otherwise interfere with the process. 

It may not prove uninteresting to mention here some of 
the results of recent experiments to ascertain what kinds of 
food are more easy or more difficult of digestion. These 
observations were made by Dr Beaumont upon the indi- 
vidual previously mentioned, whose wound afforded the 
singular opportunity of watching what was passing within 
the cavity of the stomach. In this manner it was found 
that stewed tripe and boiled potatoes were the most digest- 
ible kinds of food tried : boUi of them disappearing from 
the stomach in about an hour. Roast venison was di- 
gested in an hour and a half; bread with cold milk in two 
hours ; boiled stockfish in two hours ; hashed meat in two 
hours and a half, Similar experiments were extended over 
many other kinds of food, although much labour is still 
wanting to render them complete. The most important 
inferences that can as yet be drawn are the following : — 
1st, That, as a general rule, the flesh of wild animals is 
much more easy of digestion than that of the domesticated 
races which approach them. This may be owing to the 
quantity of fiit which is usually present in the latter, but 
almost entirely absent in the former. 2d, That beef is 
more speedily digested than mutton, and mutton sooner 
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tJhaiL eiHuv veal or pork. 8d, That fowls are bj no 
meaxia so digestible as is usually supposed; but turkey la 
after venisou the most easily reduced kind of flesh. It was 
aiso ascertained by the same obseryer that, when in mo^ 
doratioao, exercise tends to facilitate digestion ; but that» 
if severe and &tiguing, it produces an opposite effect But 
oren moderate exercise, if taken immediately after a fUll 
meal, 16 rather injurious than otherwise : an hour should 
be permitted to elapse, and then it is decidedly beneficiaL 

It would appear also from direct experiment that a cer- 
tain hulk is as necessary for healtlw digestion as the pre- 
sence of the nutrient principle itself; and the &ct has been 
long known to undvilised nations. It is on this account 
that the natives of Kamschatka usually mix a quantity 
of earth or sawdust with the train-oil on which tiiey are 
often reduced to live. The veddahs, or wild hunters of 
Ceylon, are also known to mingle the pounded fibres of 
wood with the honey on which they live, when no otiier 
food is to be had ; and one of them being asked why he 
did so, his reply .was — * I cannot tell you, but I know that 
the belly must\be filled.' In such cases the earth and 
woody fibre evmently serve the purpose of exciting the 
stomach to secrete its proper juice, and to retain the ^ally 
nutritious matters for a sufficient length of time to allow 
of their being changed and absorbed into the system. 

When the food has been duly elaborated in the stomach, 
it passes into the upper part of the intestines, to be there 
mixed with the pancreatic fluid and the bile, which pro- 
duce upon it a very considerable change. 

Much has been done to ascertain the nature of this 
transformation, but although the fluids have been repeat- 
edly analysed, and their action upon the product of diges- 
tion watched out of the body, nothing is as yet known wiUi 
certainty of the actual purpose they serve in the economy. 
That the transformation effected is important there can be 
no doubt, seeing that the absorption of the chyle, or nutri- 
tive fluid, which is afterwards added to the blood, does not 
take place until the contents of the stomach have descended 
into this portion of the intestines. It is then that a set 
of minute vessels is known to penetrate the coats of the 
intestinal canal, and to serve the purpose of selecting and 
taking up from its contents whatever substances are most 
adapted for the nourishment of the body. These vessels, 
which are very numerous, have received the name of Uuy- 
teals, from their milk-white appearance when distended wiUi 
fluid. In their course from the intestines they enter into 
the composition of certain glands, where a fUrther elabora- 
tion of their contents takes places, and on leaving these, 
they unite with one another, forming vessels of a larger 
size, until at last the whole join to form a common trunk, 
which conveys the fluid into the circulation, to be there 
converted into blood. 

Not is this the only source from which the blood re- 
ceives materials for its renovation. Besides the system of 
vessels we have just mentioned, there is another which, 
being distributed all over the body, is destined to appro- 
priate and convey into the general circulation such sub- 
stances derived from the disintegration of the tissues as 
arc still capable of nourishing the body. These substances 
are the product of the decomposition of the living cells 
which enter into the formation of our structures, and which 
are continually being replaced by others of a more recent 
formation. In this manner, to use Pr Front's expression, 
* a sort of digestion is carried on in all parts of the body ; * 
and we can understand how animals feed upon their own 
structures when occasionally deprived of food frt)m any 
other source. 

As connected with the subject of digestion, we shall now 
offer a few observations in reference to the quantity of food 
required by the human body under different circumstances. 
That no standard can possibly be fixed which should apply 
to every particular case, will at once be perceived when 
we consider that the circumstances of age, constitution, 
climate, and many others, are all concerned in producing 
variations which affect individuals in different ways. It 
may well be said that the appetite is the only sure guide 
for the supply of the wants of tlie system ; but its indications 



are so often abused, that this ample precept may not al. 
ways prove sufficient. The feeling of hunger depoi^ less 
upon the emptiness of the stomach than upon the ooiufitioii 
of the general system ; and as the latter requires eoms 
time before it becomes as it were acquainted with the &ct 
that the supply of its wants Is in progress, if we e&t nHh 
great rapidity, we may continue to swallow fbod long after 
we have taken as much as is required. The prooos, 
therefore, of thorough mastioaUon is net only wraaliai ii 
assisting the reduction of the food, but by j^rolonging the 
meal, it gives us time to receive that warning which sa^ 
enough, before we have overloaded our stomadi with more 
fbod than it can digest at a time. 

Although we cannot calculate with any degree of cer- 
tainty ^e quantity of food required by incUvidualB, we can 
with tolerable precisbn form an average estimate of what 
may be consumed by large bodies of men. The dieVscale 
of the British navy is one of the best calculated to afford a 
specimen of what is required for men in regular actiTe 
exercise. It consists of from 81 to 35^ ounces of drj nu- 
tritious matter daily, of which 26 ounces are vegetable and 
the rest animaL A considerable variety is produced hj 
exchai^ng Various parts of the diet for other articles; 
and tiie allowance is found to be quite sufficient to sqtport 
the strength and preserve the health of the men, in so for 
as diet is concerned in the latter. 

In cases where little bodily exertion is required, ud 
there is less exposure to low temperatures, the di^ ad- 
mits of considerable diminution, consistently with health. 
Prisoners, therefore, should get a smaller aUowance than 
men engaged in active service and exposed to the incI^ 
naencies of the weather. But care should be taken that 
the reduction should not be carried to any undue limit 
since in oases where this has been done, the health bs 
been much impaired. This was the case in the Millbaok 
Penitentiary in the year 1828, when, upon reducing the 
diet of the prisoners from 81 ounces of food daily to 21 
ouBoes only, the scurvy broke out to an alarming extent 
after the experiment had been continaed for six months. 
During the subsequent treatment of the patients it was 
also found that an addition of a few ounces of food daO; 
greatly flEusilitated the operation of the remedies, thus pror- 
ing the scantiness of the previous allowance to have been 
the true cause of the increase of disease. 

Although what has been stated may be said to hold good 
with the majority of mankind, there are a few deCadied 
cases of individuals who have been able to si^port life 
with vigour for a considerable length of time upon a much 
smaller allowance of food. A remarkable instance of nn- 
usual powers of abstinence is the case of Comaro, who was 
able to subsist for the long period of fifty-eight years ojk)!! 
twelve ounces of food daily, chiefly vegetable. 

Under total abstinence life cannot be supported by i2(£- 
viduals of our species for more than eight or ten days; hat 
if water be occasionally used, or if the person be placed au- 
der circiunstances favourable to the absorption of inoirture 
through the skin, this period may be much prolonged 
Thus it is that perscms confined in damp caverns, where 
they could inhale and absorb through their skins the sur- 
rounding moisture, and shipwrecked sailors who expOT- 
enced relief in the use of wet clothes, have been found aHve 
after the lapse of 14 days or even more. When in ad{£- 
tion to water a very small quantity of food is used, Bft can 
be prolonged for a considerable length of time ; and al- 
though the powers of the system may be much impaired 
healtii may still be recovered under proper management. 
But let us warn our readers against any undue and up- 
necessarv indulgence in fasting ; tat if there is danger ia 
overloading the stomach with too much nourishme^ the 
practice of habitual abstinence is equally ix^jurious. It is 
well known that persons who have been for sOTue time re- 
duced to a scanty and precarious diet, are rendered! totally 
incapable of partaking of even a moderate allowance wh^ 
it is presented to them, and even when Ibrced into the sto- 
mach, it is not dige^ed, but remains in a crude state. Id 
such cases the powers of the system have been so much iJJ- 
paired that the stomach is no longer capable of disrating 
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the Dwessary ingredients of digestion. Hence tlie loath- 
ing rffood whicli is occasionally manifested by inmates of 
pnsons and workhooses who have been fbr some time sub- 
jected to the influence of an insufficient diet-scale, and 
▼Mch is usually attributed to obstinacy, instead of being 
ic&rred to its true cause, and treated accordingly. 

THB ENGLISH DELINEATED BT A 

FRENCHMAN. 

We translate from the German Penny Magazine the fol- 
lowing spirited and humorous, although in some respects 
eiag^rated^ delineation of England and the English. 
The author, in his admiration of our horses with their 
huge bodies and unwieldf legs, seems to have forgotten 
that the locomotive facilities of Englishmen are now of 
such an extensive nature as to enable honest John Bull, 
should his ire be once fairly kindled, to pay him a visit 
some morning; and satisfy him that his motions have not 
become quite so crab-like as he supposes them to be, but 
that he still retains in all its perfection the power of 
pressing directly onwards. Our readers, however, will at 
oDce perceive that there is no use for getting serious on 
the subject, as in the worthy author's delineations there 
is obviously more of waggery than of wickedness. In 
short, we give it as one of the best jeinis-^sprits we have 
for some time stumbled on : 

' An Englishman will not know, in a short time, how to 
occnpj bis life. As Uiings are now, his active and moral 
leing is entirely annUiilated by his own inventions — ^his 
Dew mode of self- destruction. His whole intellectaal man 
is being replaced by machinery. Englishmen have said to 
copper, to iron, to steel, to sticks, and to steam, exist in- 
steaded as; free ns from the necessity of thought and Bctioti! 
For 80 it b, that in England the entire activity of man is 
surrendered to sieves, cylinders, mechanical substitutes, 
and an manner of machines. Englishmen are so infected 
with the mania of fabrication, that so soon as they find 
themselves unable to supply their hungry and devouring 
machines with cotton, hemp, silk, lead, and timber, they 
commence to fabricate horses, oxen, sheep, cocks, and 
even themselves. Great unwieldy animals, called horses 
(a sort of elephant with stuffed legs), are seen dragging 
huge vehicles along the streets of London : these are 
febricated horses, prepared by a peculiariy indostrioas 
process for this sort of drudgery. They also fiibricate 
another sort of horse the very reverse of these, which they 
use for running races — tall lean brutes with long thin 
bones. In like manner the English have succeeded in 
fabricating oxen which have neither horns, bones, nor 
jomts; they are great thick lumps of flesh — sfa^ggering 
masses of beef ready for the spit. We see likewise in a 
remarkable manner the effects of ehemical experiments 
in their jockeys : they are as small as children and as hard 
as pin-wire — ^lean, light, and very much akin to apes in 
appearance. They are so prepared in order that they 
may press as lightly as possible on the bocks of the race- 
horses. This end is accomplished by means of a peculiar 
diet, sweating, and rubbing. The boxers, on the other 
hand, are so strengthened and hardened by the process of 
fabrication used in their case, that a blow on the face of 
twenty horse power will scarcely peel the cuticle, much 
less disturb their perpendicular. The runners again 
are a people whose surplus weight has been chemically 
removed, and the internal mechanism of their joints 
jKonstructed in such a manner that they can ran like 
(nb-fish, forwards or backwards at pleasure. The divers 
»e human machines, for whose lungs a pneumatic contriv- 
^ is employed, which enables them to live, and breathe, 
v^ work below water like so many fishes. Cocks are 
N^ted to man for many acts of injustice : the Englbh 
bring tiiem up only for fighting ; they are taught to be- 
liete themselves invulnerable, and fight for life and death, 
r ^fi cannot calculate all the victories the English have 
pSM over us, but we know the reason why they gained 
uiAt We were acting against machines fabricated to 
pw« forward ; there were none of their crab*fish-like 



rtttmers Mnong them that knew how to go bAekwavdto. 
They had not the sense of retreating ; they were fabrioMtd 
without it, and could not be taught it: even vktorjr 
amongst them is an object of fabrication. We admire 
their children : they are pretty living dolls, enamelled, 
or polished as we do copper. One can see in Kensington 
Gkirdens many duchesses and bankers' wives, with waists 
like drum-majors, strutting up and down with their great 
squab fbet, in the height of vanity and self-complacency. 
These lofty dames are likewise fabricated ; the fnatmiel 
being great pieces of roast beef with cayenne pepper and 
double X, or brown stout porter. It is worthy of notice 
that all the English have long teeth: whether or not 
this is an accommodation furnished by nature, or an effect 
of their carnivorous habits, is worth inquiry. Tobacco and 
brandy are excellent means to keep the body on the stretch ; 
the English know this well ; the working classes amongst 
them know how to quiet their children by stupefying 
them. Mothers often return from their day's work at 
night and find their children asleep as when they left 
them in the morning, if perchance they are not dead, 
which is no unusual occurrence, the quieting potion being 
opium. The English have to thank their institutions for 
being so handsome. The maidens among them are wedded 
without dowry, and therefore it is that the fairest only 
get married ; and, to express their gratitude, each married 
woman presents her fiitherland with some 15 or 20 children, 
who all inherit somewhat of their mother's beauty. The 
dowr^ system b a bad system, and is rejected by the 
English accordingly. It destroys races, and is opposed to 
the dictates of nature. It condemns the maiden who has 
only beauty and spirit for her dowry to be ever pursued 
and ever again deserted. In England a yoong maiden 
who has received an ordinary eiduoation can aspire to 
every situation in life. She may become a duchess, 
countess, or marchioness. Although the English are in 
general beautiful, they want grace ; nor have they any sense 
of harmony, colours, or outlines. Albion is dark from the 
crown of the head down to the sole of the foot. Black clothes 
have been introduced into the Continent from England. 
Their houses, built of bricks and dirty stones, look as if 
they were bedaubed with ink. With respect to outline, 
the only line known to the English is the perpendicular 
line. Their houses consist of great high walls without 
projections, having several quadrangular holes which re- 
present windows. The English are the inventors of those 
cylindrical hats which are so uncomfortable and so abomi- 
nable looking. The ladies clothe themselves in such a 
manner as to prevent as much as possible all communica- 
tion between their extreme ends. This fabrication is ef- 
fected by means of stays and ligatures. The addition ef 
an air or wire-gauze cushion is considered a fhndamental 
improvement uj>on the natural shape, and is much culti- 
vated. In the instances referred to, and in all other mat- 
ters, machines and fabrication take nrecedence of every- 
thing, and govern everything, in England. These consti- 
tute the government, the aristocracy, the people: and 
never had Rome, Venice, or Carthage, a more despotic 
or hateful aristocracy than the fabricated machine aris- 
tocracy which presently lords it over the English.' 



LITERATURE AND SUPERSTITIONS OF ENGLAND 
IN THE MIDDLE AGES.* 

Thi series (^admirable essays we are now aboat to notice 
relate, it may be as well to inform the reader, almost ex- 
clusively to the literature and history of England daring 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries — the very period 
when, on the continent of Europe, the dawn that ushered 
in the Reformation began fldntly to exhibit itself— a few 
streaks of intellectual ligjit already iplding the long dark- 
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eoftd VAemxj lw)rlzon, aiicl foretelling the appro«^^ cU^t 
Winla^ however, the literature of Italy, during the period 
r^en^ io, is in a(jime respoets DunHSar to all, eompara- 
tfve obsctmty has hitherto shrouded from our tlew the 
state of learning and of science in our own country. These 
YolumeSy therefore, apart from their merits as literary 
pit>duoti<Mi8, are exceedingly yaluable from the mere 
norelty of their contents, and the information, eqnally 
original and curious, which they supply. That the reader 
may, howcTcr, be able to conceive more definitely what 
the information referred to actually is, we ^ve an account 
of it in the author's words : — 

' Those essays which form the larger portion of the first 
volume are intended to give to general readers a popular 
view of the character of the literature of our island during 
the period alluded to, and I earnestly hope that they may 
encourage them to pursue ftirther a study which I have 
ever ibnnd instructive as well as pleasing. This appeared 
also the proper place fi^r a historical essay on the proverbs 
which occur so frequently in our early popular literature. 
The second division consists of essays on popular mytho- 
logy and superstitions — a field of research no less gene- 
rally interesting than the former, and in which little has 
really been done in England. An essay on modem Greek 
superstitions has been introduced to afiford the means of 
comparing the vulgar creed of the West with that of a 
country with which the Western Christians had much in- 
tercourse during the middle ages. The history of romance 
and of the transmission of popular stories follows natu- 
rally after that ot mythology, for both are equally con- 
nected with the literature of the age. The influence of 
these poetical creations on medieval history is also a sub- 
ject of some importance ; and the deeds of Hereward, and 
jBnstace, and Fulke Fitz Warine, lead us naturally to the 
adventures of a less real personage, but who, perhaps for 
that reason, has obtained a wider and more lasting renown 
— ^t^ popular hero Eobin Hood. The remi^ning essays 
are devoted to a sketch of the history of the conquest of 
Irebcnd by the An^o-Kormans, founded in part on docu- 
ments which had not previously been used ; and to that 
class of popular effusions which exhibit the political pas- 
sions by which the history of former days has been often 
as much distorted as by actual foble.' 

The Anglo-Saxon writings are many of them intensely 
interesting to the religious public from the nature of thehr 
contents. The old Saxon theologians, instead of falling 
into what has been called the universal heresy of the 
time, fearlessly denounced a great many of the doctrines 
subsequently promulgated by the Church of Rome. This, 
at the time of the B^ormation, brought the writings and 
literature of the Saxons into the most prominent notice. 
The Bomish appeal to antiquity for proving true all that 
Church advanced as her spiritual creed, was thou^t to be 
assailed by a formidable weapon when it could be proved 
that a whole nation of Christian believers, up to the tiiir- 
teenth centuiy, held doctrines completely at variance with 
those afterwards almost universally received by ttie Catho- 
lic body at large. The writings of Alfric, especially his Saxon 
sermons and his homily against transubstantiation, were 
translated and published by John Foxe in 1 571. A treatise 
of the same individual concerning the Old and New Tes- 
taments, and a sermon on the paschal lamb, were printed 
in 1 628 by William Lisle ; and so important was it deemed 
that the genuineness of the latter should be above suspicion, 
that an attestation to this effect was appended to the work, 
signed by no fewer than fifteen archbishops and bishops 
of the English church. The publication of these and 
similar writings induced at the time a great many emi- 
nent men to bestow attention upon the study of Anglo- 
Saxbn. ^ number of causes, however, which it is need- 
less to specify, brought the language into neglect during 
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the whole of the last and the early part of the .p^fsfs^ 
century. At last, in 1831, the * Bemains of Anglo-Saxoti 
and Early English literature existing in Manuscrtpt,' 
published by <£e Society of Antiquarians, excited a good 
degree of attention; and as the subsequent publication ot 
Mr Vernon's manual and the celebrated dictionary of Pr 
Bosworth has rendered the study of Anglo-Saxon an easy 
tasl^ it is not perhaps wonderful that the acquisition tf the 
andent tongue has again come comparatively into vogue. 
The prose writings of the Anglo-Saxons are said to be 
numerous — the most valuable of which, we may remack 
by the way, are about to be given to the world by tfa^ 
Alfric Society. They are, for the most part» distingmsbed 
by elegance and purity of language, and not anfrequeatly 
by sublime and noble thou^t The pleasure, hewevfr, 
consequent on a perusal of the works of ihe old .Saxon 
bards is the lure held out by our author to entice tb& 
youth of Britiun to take up the Saxon vooabulary aiid gruB^ 
mar. A poem entitled the * Adventures of BeowiilP the 
Geat,' is particularly specified by Mr Wright, as eontuning 
amagnificent and accurate picture of life in the heroic ago. 
This opinion he proceeds to justify by numerous spedmcns 
from the pages of the book itself. Every man, of course, to 
his taste : yet, had our advice been requested, we wouldhan 
possibly recommended, in preference to the wild batUos, 
the swimming matches, and fire-drake encounters of tbe 
barbaric hero of the tale which he so much admires, Ok 
insertion of a few specimens from the religious poe^f€ 
the ancient race; for we are told that, as ChristiAiiiiy 
established itself in the hearts and minds of our Ssxoa 
forefathers, the poets of tbe day * took up Christian srfv 
jects, and clothed them in all the metaphor and all the 
loftiness and grandeur of the national verse. Thus ¥e 
have poems on scriptural subjects, such as Judith, printed 
in the Analecta — a fragment, but one of the best speci- 
mens of An^o-Saxon verse that we possess, and the SIbc- 
cabees, as yet unpublished ; and lives of the Saints, sncli 
as the fine poem on the life of St Andrew in the Vercelli 
MS., the life of St Juliana in the Exeter MS., and several 
others of less poetical value. The Old Testament was fu- 
tile in subjects which were agreeable to the feelings of 
Saxons — wars and heroic deeds ; and some poet, stringing 
together a few of the better poems on Scripture subjects* 
by very unequal verses of his own, has formed a kind of 
poetical version of the earlier parts of the Bible, whidi u 
preserved in a veiy mutilated state in a manuscript at 
Oxford, and which has been twice printed under the name 
of Csedmon.' Above all, should we have been pleased had 
Mr Wright adhibited a few quotations from a poem en- 
titled the * Creation* — a piece of writing which desenes 
attention for its own great beauty, and is still more inte- 
resting from its singular correspondence, even in expres- 
sion, with the *■ Paradise Lost ' of Milton. * The Ludfer of 
Cffidmon is, at first, one of the most beautiful and most 
favoured angels of heaven : he exgoys there the highest 
rasJc under God himself but his pride leads him to be- 
come envious of his superior, against whom he presump- 
tuously makes war, is driven from heaven, and confined 
in hell — a place which God had made for him and for 
his acoompUces. He is introduced there lamenting his 
fiUlen condition, and mortified by the thou^t that Gud 
had created a new world, in which he had placed Adam, 
to enjoy that happiness which he had himself lost H« 
demands the counsels of his companions, that they mi^t 
contrive some plan by which to alleviate their own pains, 
by drawing Adam and his descendants into the same mis- 
fortunes ; and as Lucifer himself is firmly fettered down, 
one of his attendants offers to undertake the task of seduc- 
tion, and departs to explore the newly-made car&. He 
there represents himself to Adam and his consort as a 
messenger from God, brin^g them God's orders to cat 
of the forbidden truit. Adam distrusts the word of tj» 
tempter, but Eve, weaker than her husband, and /eanii|. 
God 8 displeasure for his reftisal, eats, and peiWd^ Adam , 
at last to do the same; and the fiend r^urns pii^tiDg to 
his master/ A few quotations from a production such as 
this, would, we are certiun, have proved to the migoritj 
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of readers ^o^ gratifying than the following account of a 
tnftmijiSkg iMcU from Beowulf: — ' " 



Uie ton orSc^eow : 

* L»! thbti Ibr a long time, 

119 fruad fiimliprtli, 

dnpMan;Ui tMBTy 

handtsooorsed concemijigBreca, 

biifpoktorespectlnghisjoamdy; 

IMtkeetbetrath, 

ihatl p oB ocm 

Bwre of strength on the 8<>n, 

ofhborioasnen on the ^rateis, 

tiMtt ny other nuM. 

W«t«eb«lMi<IUi«t» 



was excited : 

there my body garni Pitt, 

hard-Ioolced by the hand 

gave ane aid 

agfdnatfoaa; 

my twisted war-dress 

lay npon my breast, 

fnmiahed with gold. 

The variegated enemy 

dragged me to the bottom;. 

he had me fast 

grtm in hie gripe : 

neverthelees it was granted me, 

that I the villain • — 

reached \Tith my weapon, 

with my war-bill ; 

the mighty sea-beast 

received the war-rush 

through my hand. 

Thns me flreqaently 

my hateftal foes 

threatened vehemently; 

I served them oat 

with my dear sword, 

as it was right I shoold. 

By no means they of the glaogUter 

had any joy— 

the wicked villains, 

that they meddled viith me, 

that they set upon me all at once, 

near the bottom of the sea. 

Bat on the morning, 

woonded with mrorda 

they lay alolt 

on the beach, 

put to sleep by the sword, 

thai they have never aiuoo 

hindered from thair way 

the sea-sailors 

aboat the babbHng fords.* 



vfaea we were bova, 

udntfl promised 

I we were adll botb 

in tlw pnme of yosth) 

tlut w«. oat on the ocean 

«onld vantare our Uvea, 

tad that we aoeompliebed thns. 

We bad oar nidbed avorda 

bud in oar hands 

wben we rowed upon the d^^pp, 

w Ibooght to defend oorsclves 

^umt tti0 ivalmea* 

Ue 00014 cot, in any degree, 

more swift on the deep, 

ftnmfefrojn me, 

ovtrtfas waves of tbaaea: 

I «oald Bot from hira. 

Tt.ere we two together 

w-re on the sra 

tb» spaea of ftve oSghta, 

ootil the flood drove oa asunder ; 

tie boiling focds, 

the coldest of storms, 

Uk daAeninf; tiight, 

and a wind team the north, 

tercely tnmed as away ; 

rn^h were the waves. 

Tbe coimge of the eea-fMiea 

Onr author's second essay has almost exchisiyo reffer- 
ence to the poetry of the Anglo-Normans. Prom the time 
cf the conquest of England by the illustrious William, the 
Saxon language was, our readers are aware, gradually 
broken up, and the Norman tongue, until the end of the 
tMrtecnth centurjr, was almost universally spoken. Dur- 
ing the time it had this ascendancy, a great variety of 
vr^ms were produced by authors of distinguished merit. 
The romances of Charlemagne and Arthur appeared. 
^ets were commissioned and appointed by khigs and 
nobles to write metrical chronicles of past events connect- 
td ^th the country in which they held sway. 

Bat the Norman poetry which will b«rt; repay perusal, 
i? what has been termed the fabliaux of the ancient bards. 
Hiese arc, for the most part, short metrical tales originally 
composed and sung by wandering minstrels. Thdr aim 
id nothing higher than the raising of a laugh. 'As 
poe^,' says Mr Wright, * of their peculiar class, the 
EibHaux of the thirteenth century are by no means to be 
despased. The stories are always well told ; they are ftill 
cf wit, and frequently rival the happiest effusions of La 
Frntadne or Prior. Indeed, the originals of many of La 
Fontaine's tales are to be foimd amongst them. The works 
of the Norman bards are not deficient in passages whldi 
breadie the true spirit of poetry : the fiiult of the romances 
—and this is a fhult under which the fabliaux never labour 
—is, that they are too diffuse ; that the aim of the writer 
^ seems often to have been the making of his poem as lengthy 
a^ possible; and consequently, that that which would 
otherwise be perfect is spoiled by being dwelt on too long, 
cr is rendered tedious by being repeated too often. In Hub 
point, the character of Norman poetry differs widely from 
that of the Anglo-Saxons ; which is, perhaps, as foulty in 
tbe nraltitude of images which are crowded together in 
cli^ snecession on the mind 

vt an the poets of the age to which we reflsr, Rutebeuf 
f^cafies the proudest pre-eminence. His works, which have 
i^ec^l^been collected into two octavo volumes, throw great 
^ghi'oa the Uterary histoiy of the thirteenth century. 
Seitti^df his poems, like those of Rosseau, Petrarch, op 
IJjwii, are purely personal indeed, being descriptive 
shtidy of hi? own peculiar woes ; but others are fiercely 
-i^u^iciil, loirhrti;; inthout mercy the religious orders that 



sprung up in those times vrith a rapidity altogether 
a^undih^. ' K is not certain wheii this fkmcMb udn^ti^ 
died, tho^h 4tae probabOity is ttat it ira» soma'time abodb 
1286. He infonns ns, saya Mr Wrighft» tbut, in hia oapar 
city of minatrel, < he was in the hMt, of attending mar- 
riages and tournaments, and, no doubt, other festivals; 
and that he was given to dice — to which, in some measure 
at least, he owc^ the poverty and misery of which he 
complaiiur.' In one of the poena of this singular person^ 
we timd him almost cursing his marriage-day, which took 
place in the year 1260. It had reduced him to abject 
poverty : — 

* I have not a shirt to my back ; 
I fear neither acqoaintanoe nor atranger 

Stealing anything from me : 
I have not two logs of oak tof^ether : 
And am thns mad and trembling {with ceM and kmtger.) 

Is not this enough ? 

My pot is broken and smashed, 

And all my good days are passed. 

Whatabooldlaayofit? 
Not even the destrucUon of Troy 
Was 80 great as is mine.' 

* Besides,' proceeds our author, ' occasional alluSions iu 
various parts of his works, Rutebeuf has left us five poems 
on the subject of the crusades; ur^ng warmly the policy 
of undertfJung and entering into these wars, and support- 
ing his remonstrances by reasons that seemed, we have no 
doubt, very conclusive at that time. One of these poems 
introduces two knights — a Crusader and one who had de- 
clined taking the cross — arguing the subject; and, al- 
though the poet gives the palm to the former, the argu- 
ments of the other, put in his mouth by one who was pre- 
judiced on the contrary side, are in our opinion by much 
the most forcible. In other pieces Rutebeuf breaks out 
into exclamations of the deepest indignation against those 
who prefer their pleasures and comforts at home, to buy- 
ing Paradise by risking their lives in war against the In- 
fidels ; and his anger is particularly excited by the cor- 
ruptions and vices of the clergy, which he represents as a 
great hinderance to the success of the Crusader.' 

Anglo-Norman, like Anglo-Saxon literature has, during 
the last twenty years, risen into notice; and especially in 
France great efforts have been used to fiMsilitate and en- 
courage its snooessftd study. Among the numerous dis- 
tinguished labourers in this field at the present day, it is 
enough to mention the names of Pauline Paris, Jubinal, 
and Michel and Le Roux De Lenny. 

The third essay, which, by a variety of specimens, at- 
tempts to communicate sometinng like an idea of what the 
historical romances of the period actually were, does not, 
we think, justify us in detaining the reader, ftt>m anything 
peculiarly interesting in the nature of its contents. 

The fourth essay, on the proverbs and popular sayings 
of the middle ages, may be interesting enough, but we 
have been so frequently, of late years, treated to schoolboy 
rhymes and nursery-ballad literature, that ' Jack and Gill ' 
are no longer ' go,' and even * Qoosey, goosey gander' has 
lost its charm. A great deal depends, indeed, upon the 
way in which a proverb is quoted ; and we have always 
wondered how Don Quixote got into such towering pas- 
sions at his faithAil squire for interlarding his eloquent 
speeches with too many of them. Sancho is, in our esti- 
mation, the very prince of proverb-quoters; at least he is 
the only one we could ever tolerate in that learned capi^ 
city; and not even the ostensibly instructive purpose fctr 
which it is adduced, not all the something else than learn- 
ing brought forward to prove that the Unes were a mero 
coinage of tiie monks and fiiars of the time, can reconcile 
us to the insertion in a work of such high intellectual merit 
as Mr Wright's unquestionably is, of the following doggrel : 

' Jack Spnt 
Had a cat 
It had bat one ear; 
It went to buy batter 
When batter was dear.* 

With a great many quotations from rhymes of the nur- ' 
sery, equally felicitous, Mr Wright has thought proper 
to bespangle his pages for no otiier reason that can be . 
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^mm, exoept the extraordinary one of putting to dlonoe a 
Mr John ^llenden Ker, who, in order to settle what has 
been termed ♦ the puzxle of the origin of proYcrbs,' has in- 
yented a theory, which, if not altogether an insane one, is, 
however, allowed to be scaroo worSiy of refutation. If our 
readers are desiroBS to know more abont these matterS) 
we most refer them to the work itself, and now proceed to 
the fifth essay, which refers to the Anglo-Latin poets of the 
twelfth century. literature and science, as our readers 
are aware, had, under the warlike policy of a long succes- 
sion of Roman emperors, been nearly extinguished in 
Europe, when the Christian clergy, by the patronage and 
conversion of Constantino, came into repute. Christianity 
has been fiUsely charged with the crime of putting down 
learning and science, because, for a number of centuries, 
the secular policy of the popes was unfhvourable to their 
revival. Yet, in what have been termed the dark ages, 
literature and science were cultivated even in our own 
country to an extent scarce to be credited by those who 
have bestowed upon the subject a merely superficial 
notice. The following observations, therefore, will mstruot 
many of our readers, and gratify all of them : — 

' in fixing a period for the general revival of learning, 
we are apt to forget or neglect what preceded it. Many 
talk, and not a few write, of dark ages — of ages which, as 
they think, produced nothing worth calHng a literature, 
while, when we examine their productions, in as yet their 
only repository — the cotemporary manusMsripts that are 
preserved in our public, and in some of our private, li- 
braries — ^we discover that those very ages were brilliant 
eras in the history of science and letters. Few who read 
in our own native history the troublous reigns of the 
twelfth century, are aware that in Bngland it was an age 
of literature — ^that it produced innumerable works on theo- 
logy and on science, history, and poetry, and romance; 
and many a reader of modem Latin verse will be startled 
when we tell him that it produced Englishmen who, in 
writing that language, approached in some degree the 
purer models of the classic age.* 

So &r were the clergy of the early centuries from posi- 
tively prohibiting tiie study of the classics or the cultiva- 
tors of science, that, says Bir Wright^ * it is a curious 
circumstance, tiiat, on every side, as the northern and 
Teutonic colonies obtiuned firm and quiet settlement, a 
high taste for civilisation and literature immediately de- 
veloped itself amongst them. The extensive cultivation of 
literature among the Anglo-Saxons, is proved by the nu- 
merous remains in the vernacular tongue, which, after the 
shocks of so many centuries, are still preserved.' 

' Abelard and the scholastic philosophy,' is the title which 
Mr Wright has appended to his sixth essay, which we re- 
gard, however, as about the least interesting of the series. 
It is, moreover, the shortest The same observations do 
not apply to the next, which has fbr its title, * Dr Grimm's 
German mythology,' which contains abundance of instruc- 
tive, ediMng, and, at the same time, amusing material. 
To the admirable observations with which the essay opens, 
we especially solicit the reader's attention : 

' Christianity was first introduced among the Teutonic 
tribes about the be^nning of the fourth century, when a 
few missionaries carried it to the banks of the Rhine, and 
to the Alamanns and Goths. Among the latter people it 
obtained a permanent establishment during that century, 
being first adopted by the West-Goths, and afterwards by 
the East-Goths. The Vandals and the Gepidffi followed 
soon after in their footsteps. The Burgundians, in Gaul, 
became Christians at the beginning of the fifth century, 
and the Suevi, in Spain, about fifty years later. At the 
conclusion of this century and the beginning of the next, 
the Franks were converted, and they were followed by the 
Alamanns and the Langobards. In the seventh and dghth 
centuries followed the ccmversion of the Bavarians ; in the 
eighth, that of the Frieslanders, the Hessians, and the 
Thuringians ; and towards the nhith, that of the Saxons. 
In Britain, the Anglo-Saxons had recdved the Gospel 
about the conclusion of the sixth and the beginning of tiie 



Ghnstians ; at the beginning of tiie elevenUi, the Nanro 
gians ; in the second half of the eleventh, the Swedes an<: 
the Icelanders. The period of the establishment of Ch^i^ 
tianity among the Slavic and Hungarian tribes varied froK 
the eighth to the eleventh century. The Lithuanians wers 
not converted till the beginning of the fifteenth ; and thi 
Laplanders are scarcely more than half Christians at tb« 
present day. Just as in our island we have districts where 
the people are much more ignorant than in others, and 
where the popular superstitions still retain their hold on 
the peasantry, so was it with the Teutonic tribes in the 
earlier ages of their Christianity. In the midst of the Chri?^ 
tian peoples, there were still districts where the light <^ the 
Gospel had not penetrated. Thus, in Neustria, the banks 
of the Loire and the Seine — in Burgundia, the Vosgcs — in 
Austrasia, the Ardennes, were inht&ited in the sixth and 
seventh centuries by people who were mere pagan5. 
Similarly there dwelt pagan tribes towards Friesl^d anl 
in Flanders, long after the surrounding tribes had beic 
converted. From this circumstance it arises, that among 
some of the earlier monkish writers we have notic<!S of 
heathen customs which they had had an opportunity of 
witnessing, and allusions to articles of the older cree 1 
which still in their time survived partially, and which now 
throw greai light on the history of Teutonic Mythology. 
Moreover, when Christianity was fully estohliahed, in 
their conversion the old pagans had received a new heUe^ 
without quitting altogether their old one. There were 
certain beings of the ancient creed who were worshipped 
as gods, and with whom the people were only acquaint^l 
through their priests ; and with these Christianity of course 
clashed at its first introduction. But there was & much 
larger class of beings of the popular belief, with whom the 
people supposed they had a nearer connexion, and whos^ 
influences, good or e^ they believed themselves to be daily 
experiencing; these were, like themselves, works of the 
Creator, witii passions, too, like themselves, and in whose 
invisible society they were themselves frequently living. 
They were substantial beings also, but of a far more refineil 
nature, and infinitely more powerful They wielded the 
elements, caused most of the visible convulsions of nature, 
as well as many of the accidents with which humanity 
was visited. While Christianity destroyed everywhere the 
worship of Woden, the belief in the airy spirits of the pop»> 
lar creed was imimpaired ; for, whatever different opinion 
the monks might entertain of their nature and calling, thev 
found nothing in their own faith which directly proscrib-^i 
them. In fact, the popular belief in these things and their 
effects was so intimately interwoven in the national charac- 
ter, that they held by it like the language, with whicL 
also, they had a strong tie in the multitude of words antl 
names for things and circumstances which called them 
perpetually to men's minds. The common ceremonies of 
life at every minute bore allusions to them ; things so ^ 
ficult to eradicate, that now, after so many centuries of 
successive improvement and refinement, in our salutation?. 
in our eating and drinking, even in our children*s game& 
we are perpetually, though unwittingly, doing the same 
things which our forefathers did in honour or in fear of 
tiie elves and nymphs of the heathen creed.' 

While these causes contributed their share, however, to 
render compatible with the profession and practice of Chris- 
tianity, tiie belief and practice of many of me ancient pagan 
superstitions of the east and north of Europe, other agendas 
equally subservient to their perpetuation were at the same 
time at work. For, * not only were the popular supersti- 
tions of our pagan forc&thers preserved in their fiill force, 
after the intnKluction of Christianity, from the circumstance 
of their having considerable influence over the minds of tho 
monks themeelvflB; but the first missionaries, by adopting 
many of the objects and places of former worship, in the 
1m^ of turning more readily tho piety of their c(mverts 
along with them into another direction, and sometimes in 
the pride of showing how the new religion had seated Its^ 
in the very strongholds of idolatry, were the cause of j>i*- 
serving, in the traditions of the people, many legends and 
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ed wiih toft oligeots to irhioh they had been linked. Our 
extracts haye afforded us eeyeral prooft how general was 
the worship of trees ; they were looked npon originallj as 
the ismple of the object, and not as the object^ of worship. 
Erery body who pays any attention to the suhjeot, knows 
how commonly, eren at the present time, legends aikl popu- 
lar traditions of the most grotesqne descriptions are oonneot- 
ed with trees that are tenerable for their age and magni- 
tude. Numerous notices in early writers, the greater part 
of which will be found collected in Grimm's Mythologie, 
show us, that in the earlier ages of western paganism such 
trees were uniyersally the obj ects of superstitious reverence. 
When St Boni&ce, some time between the years 725 and 
731, and during the reign of Charles Blartel, visited the 
He^ians, he found that, though the greater number of 
them had embraced the Christian &iUi, there were still 
fiiany who followed their old idolatry. Bonifiaoe was de- 
tenmned to do all he could to root out heathendom, and, 
bj the advice of the converted Hessians, he resolved on 
catting down * an oak of wonderftil magnitude,' which 
stood in a place called Qaesmere (Geismar), and to which 
their pagan fore&thers had given, in their language, a 
name which signified the oak of Jupiter (Thor's Oak?). 
The work of felling this vast tr^ was commenced in pre- 
8^ce of an immense crowd of spectators, many of them 
pagans, who believed that their oak would be proof against 
^ power of the axe, and who seemed to regard this trial 
as a test of the superiority of the one religion over the other. 
Bat the oak of Jupiter bowed and feU with a terrible crash, 
and hundreds of its worshippers became Christians on the 
spot Thereupon Boniface, by the advioe of his companions, 
cat up the sacred tree, and with the timber built an oratory 
on the spot, which be dedicated to St Peter. The life of St 
Amandus, a. d. 674, speaks of trees dedicated to demons 
(arbora qua: erant dimcnUms dedicaUs). In like maur 
ner, it was a very conmion thing to place a Christian church 
on the same spot where had stood a temple dedicated to 
some one of the German divinities. Besides these causes 
of the preservation of traces of the earlier Teutonic mytho- 
logy, ^ language itself in aU its dialects and varieties, at 
ereiy step bears marks of the original creed of the people 
Tho Bpoke it, not only in the names of the different mythic 
beings and of their habitation and worship, but in multi- 
tudes of expressions and terms applied at a later period to 
other objects and actions, which by thdr formation show 
bow, at an early period, those objects and actions were 
connected with tLe popidar culture. These are found more 
particularly in the names of plants and diseases, and of 
some animals, and in the apparently unmeaning formulae 
which, at a much later po^od, ignorant people used as 
magical charms. Grimm has given several popular rhymes 
in vogue among the peasantry of different parts of Ger- 
many, in which are found the names of Woden and Irmen. 
The names of the Teutonic gods are still preserved in those 
of the days of the week. 

At the same time, as the monks exerted an influence 
over the superstitions of the people, in modifying them into 
apparent accordance with Christianity, these superstitions 
were also influencing the latter, and without doubt gave 
rise to that multiplicity and multiformity of demoniacal 
agency which pervades the monkish legends. In their 
system the whole world was believed to be peopled with 
innumerable hordes of devils, who possessed only a certain 
degree of power, which they used in tormenting, sedudng, 
and misleading mankind. Diseases were often the effect 
of their malignity, and conflagrations and numerous fiital 
accidents were commonly supposed to be brought about 
by tJitir agency. They also exerted an influence over the 
elen^ts, and caused storms, floods, and even greater oon- 
volrions of nature. The uMrnks some^mes Invsnted strange 
Tories to aocoitnt for the influence whidh the devils thus 
extrled, because th^ were not aware of the real source 
from winch they had been adopted. An inedited English 
poet of the thirteenth century, after explaining in a popular 
manner the nature of thunder and lightning, proceeds to 
abow bow it happens to cause so much mischief * When 
^rjst suffered death,* says he, * he bound the devil, and 



broke down hull-gates in order to let ov^ those who suffered 
there. His visit was attended with such terrible thunder, 
that the devils have been afraid of thunder ever since ; and 
if any of them happen to be cau^t in a storm, they fly, as 
quick as wind, and kill men and destroy trees, &c, wMch 
they meet in their way. This is the reason that people arc 
killed in a storm.' ' 

The fiury mythology of England, and the popular super- 
stitions of modem Greece, both of them excellent, complete 
the series of essays to be found in Mr Wright's first volume : 
a notice of his second may be expected in our next. 

THE ROTHSCHILDS. 

The Bothachilds are the greatest operators in foreign 
bills, their connexions on the Continent absorbing, we 
should say, by far the largest amount of the paper so 
oflTered. It has been stated that their dealings in the 
foreign exchanges exceed an amount of £100,000 per 
week. Since the death of the father, the sons have car- 
ried on the business with great success. They are three 
in number, and usually attend 'Change together : always 
two of them, if not three, are at their accustomed place. 
The Baron Kothschild, the eldest, appears to be nearly 
forty years of age; the other brothers seem between 
thirty and thirty-eight. Once having seen the father, 
there is no mistaking the sons ; the same peculiarity of 
Hebrew vkage and heaviness of physiognomy ; the same 
rotundity of person ; the same apparent aptitude for busi- 
ness, mark the family, their race, and dealing. The 
wealth of the house is very great. It would, indeed, be 
indiscreet to venture an estimate. The loans that the 
partners are concerned in, the dividends they pay as con- 
tractors for many of these, and the extent of interest they 
have in almost every money operation on foot on the Con- 
tment, are a few dike items illustrative of Uieir immense 
resources. Their father made a considerable portion of 
his wealth hj^ bis speculations in the pubUc securities ; 
but his SODS, it is said, do not transact a tithe of the same 
description of business. They almost wholly confine 
themselves to the more legitimate operations of foreign 
bankers, and, perhaps, are the safer m the long run for 
it. Mr Rothschild himself, notwithstanding the extreme 
success of his dealings in this respect, was once or twice 
within an ace of seeing his fortune shattered by them. 
However bad appearances might occasionally be, and how- 
ever much he feared the result of adventures in conse- 
quence, a change in circumstances always luckily rescued 
him at the moment when there seemed to be no other 
than the dismal prospect of a heavy loss before his eyes. 
His sons appear less inclined to follow his example ; and 
though they are now turning their attention to foreign 
railway shares, it is more, we should think, from the at- 
traction of their position, as bankers, than a desire on 
their part to join m the present speculation. The busi- 
ness of the Rothschild Brothers is carried on in palatial 
counting-houses, in St Swithen's Lan& King William 
Street, and the establishment consists of between thirty 
and forty clerks. On entering the place, you at once 
perceive the activity of the several departments, and are 
impressed with the notion, that, after all, the amount of 
wealth concentrated in the firm is turned over with ex- 
treme facility, considering the perfect freedom with which 
the dependants of these great capitalists go about their 
duties. But the dlflference is this: we are not in the 
sanctum scmctormn^ where calculations are made, where 
the brain is at work, devising schemes for the future in- 
crease of wealth, and where instructions are given for 
perfecting those weighty operations for which &e house 
IS so famous ; or else we might be able to describe a little 
of the laboor and a little oi the energy required in giving 
the first impulse for working out these transactions. 
Sealed doors are here, and prying curiosity dare not look 
in. The Rothschilds are decidedly t^e greatest people 
on 'Change. In bu^ness they are attentive, and, securing 
the best aid <^ the friends and advisers of their father, 
go on in'a smooth and prosperous course. Out of business, 
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thoy are men of pleasure, indolgiog in Um kmiries of 
life and cocmtenaociiig the sports of the Mdd^-^Wia CXi^ 
or Physiology cf London Bcmmmm; 



Biuaions B^noATiov. 

The m(un-«tay of religiotis eduoaifioa is to be ibimd in 
our Sunday-schools. The most earnest* the most deroted, 
the most pious of our sereral ceugregstions lUre aoooa- 
tomed, yn/bi meritorious zeal, to dedicate themselves to 
this great work. All classes are blended together; rich 
and poor, one with another, rejoice to imdertake the office 
of Sunday-school teachers. Many young men and young 
women, who have no other day in tie week for recreation 
and leisure, with a zeal and charity (fbr which may God 
Almighty bless them!) consecrate their little leisure on 
the Lord's day to the training of little children in the way 
they ought to go. Each has a separate class, and becomes 
personally acquainted with the character of each member 
•f the class. He visits his children at their homes, walks 
with them, converses with them, and, bang a person of 
spiritual experience, is able to give that advice which a 
soul aspiring after heavenly things so greatly needs, and 
which none but those who know what spiritual difficulties 
and spiritual comibrts are, cim impart ; while in all pecu- 
fiar oases he has his pastor to whom he can refer Ms yonng 
charge, or from whom he can hims^ reoeive direotieDs 
how to proceed. It is here HuA we are to look for the real 
religious educadon of our people, and to the perfecting of 
this system religious persons must bend their minds. No 
government system of education can interfere with this; 
but, on the oontnLfy^ if the day-sohools torn out wellMiifl- 
dplined children, thoroughly grounded in all thait Hmy 
profess to know, the duties of the Sunday-school toadier 
will be lighter — the children will come to the Sunday- 
school, and to be catechised at church, with that advan- 
tage which is now only possessed by those who live in the 
vicinity of a good national school; a cireumstanee whlc^ 
must always be doidstfcl, while the m^rity of the nasters 
remain untiauned. — JDr Hookas Letter to the BUhop of St 
David's. 

MEAlONa IN TRIFLES. 

Dull must be the sight which fails to perceive great 
events nnd great actions ; but it requires sagacity to de- 
tect the indications afforded by the bubbles of the day. 
A great mind is equal to comprehension of the trifling as 
well as the important, as the trunk of an el^hant can 
pick up a pin or uproot a tree. — Briti^ and Foreign 
Quarterly Beview. 

SUB AVn AOB OF TBxn. 

The travelkr Adarason dlsoorered in India a baobab- 
tree to which the largest oaks would be more saplings, 
and the stem of which measured fi:om 80 to 120 or 130 
feet in girth. As they could not cut a tree down every 
time they wished to ascertain its age, they measured it, 
and thus came to the conclusion that baobabs existed fat 
five thousand years. The celebrated cypress of Mezieo 
was at least as old, if not older still than these. It must 
be remarked that the deluge did not destroy the trees, 
since the dove brought to Noah a branch of a living olive- 
tree. Becords still exist in the library at Milan, by which 
it was ascertained that a cypress which grows in tiiat city 
"^as in existeoce in the time of Julius Caesar. Now that 
tree was only 26 feet in chrcumfWenoe, idiile the Mexican 
cypress was 120 feet There was nothing in the constitu- 
tion of trees at present existing to prevent their living on 
to the end of time, whether measured by hundreds or 
thousands of years. In a section of the largest branch of 
a yew-tree whidi grew at IVthampton, Glouoestorshire, 
which was* nine ii^es in diameter, 227 perfect and dis- 
tinct rings could be counted. DecandoUe, from an exami- 
nation of a number of yew-trees, ascertained that the 
average amount of its growth laterally was three-twelfths 
of an inch in the year. The drenmfbrenoe of the whole 
tree was 87 i(9et; and hence its age would be 1860 yean. 

Vt€\ Kavp na iloiiht th<^iv^ ftr«» vaw^ ftfill in pixht^si^t^ wbSnh 



beon ^ grow long betee the Bomaos niarahed 
oujr island AiFortiiieall» a village ttmoBgth>^^_- 
in Sdotlaad, tfaere was a yew-tree th^ age efwMA. 
Jtt ^ore than 2600 years. It was evident tkal» 
vitality exista in the Vber, the tree oould go on 
noahmgibrth its fredi rings of wood, whflff^ttie «/» 
dead; the vital prindpla was stOlwortoBg, and ifc 
as if it could go on for ever. — Leet, 

TIME. 

BT M. C. COOXB. 

The old ivy shrieks as it clings to the wall. 
And the flowerets enr 
As tliey sicken and die, 

lime ! 

Time I! 
So thoa nmqalsbeat tSL 

The noble old oak and the elm, as they UH 
Neath the forester's blow, 
Cry aloud— Eren so. 

Time! 

Time I! 
Thou art prostrating aU. ' 

The craay old world, as it beacs tha loud otU, . 
And its habitant, man, 
Shout as load as they eas, 

lime! 

Time I f 
So tboa stfikest down all. 

The spring's lading flowers, and the winter's wi 
The summor'B scorched grass 
Bbnit with auttiran— Itai 1 

Time I 

lime 1 1 
8o thou witfaerest«lL 

Th0 king in the palace, the peer In th^juiUy 
Slave, friend, or foe, 
AM siag as thvg go^ 

Xime^ 

TlmeM 
Tboa art-oonqaedag alL 

THP SPfBIT. 

BZ T. B. OOIUnSB. 

The evening star 

Now i^ams afer, 
Oemming tha dark blue ^phece ; 

The fires of day 

HavB died away ; 
Yet I am a wanderer here I 

Night hnrries on 

To her lofty throne, 
The mantled heavens are clear ; 

Awfbl and deep 

Is our earth's dull sleep ; 
Yot I am a wanderer here I 

My beloved one. 

The tender tone 
Of thy voice falls on my ear ; 

Methinks I trace 

Thy peerless JIm}0 
Watching thy wanderer here ! 

Thou hast come to me 

tJnstain'd and free 
To banish each scalding tear; 

Thou hast left, sweet love. 

Thy throne above. 
To ' comfort' thy wanderer— A«re/ 

Let me clasp thee now 
In my heart s fond gknr. 

Dear bve— nearer— still more 
Ha !— gone !— me save ♦ 
Tbon'rt in thy grave— 

And I am a wanderer here ! 




LAZUIXSS KSD IKBUSTRT PBOGBBiSIVl). 

Xasness grows on people. It begins in cobw^ ind ^ 
ends in iron chains. The more bnj&Mes a man U^ the I 
more he is able to acoon^lish; for he le«ns to atbttoirise 

his timtf^- 

' I I I III i I »^»-,.^— ^— p^^^^j^^— ^^^^— ^»rr 

iiii >» i »,i i i t| m^—^tim-^l^-^—^t^—^f 
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CNITEHSALITT OF ELECTRICITY. 
Tn fomutioii <rf' societica for Boiaatifio lud Itttraed por- 
pow, nUeh origiiuted in It&Ij in tlu fiftranili centuiy, 
bu gni« M dovn to cni' own times. T/e hava locieties 
Ibr ilmnt eray Booii], poIiUcftl, or rvlifpona object ; 
ftofodag ' to enlighten tbs undcTBtaodiag by the di»- 
(omj of onknown phenomenft, and to eieioin the Teaaon- 
iif ptmn I7 opening new fields tar specolutinn ; othen 
nan partlailu'lj intended for the encooregemeat of the 
uti, 1/ mundkctime, and of commerce.' The gutberLiigs 
« mmiml of these aodeties do not, however, poescee the 
nn degiee of itilttj as in fonner days ; the bdlit; of 
rmuDDBiatioo in modem times, and the rapidity with 
■tdch £scomiea are propagated, permit men of science 
la Kn UDODg Uw labaan tf othen while remaining iso- 
bKdlhwaelTBs. Slill tbeee oeetingB do good ; tltey are an 
kmippaidtoBoieaoe; ftndmaiAoonBinsiiianeiohange 
of onl lommnnieatioiii, in the toore uumated diaeoadanB 
Tfnlting from the oollinon el opposite opinions, uid ia 
pnoDi] aoqnaintanoe with the men with whom we are 
Buinaatlj ealled upon to interehange ideas. Perhaps in 
tba lice the greateet adranlage; bringiDg into contact 
linn who ocenpj thtaaselTes with Afferent branchn of 
loeDce. In proportiini as the field of inquiry widens, 
i'M tadi indiridiial labouring ther^ tend more and 
Dora Is nclude him«»lf in the parHoular encloenre to 
*lii« taltitatkio he is deroted. Formerly there were 
*ul>iini, now we bare phydolag^sts, entomolagists, pa- 
Indoli^Bte ; the nktoiil philoaopbm of earlier days are 
M* fcwd in proftSBors of optics, dei^daiis, and meteor- 

Btt, if sanqmlonB wo Mc h and inTestlgation in each 
putjcnlw dqiartment be eescntial to soocess, not lees so 
i! » knowledge of the application and relation of these 
Inucba to eaeh other. We learn best to pnrsne onr 
om Rnite bj knowing that Ibllowed by others. The di- 
nnm la Ubonr in meehaniol arts, necetstuy for tbdr 
pcriMoD, iiyoree, it is sud with reason, the intelHgence, 
uid, Mnseqnently, is contraiy to the end of hnmanity ; 
temn 1^ aboT« all, an intelligent bang. In like manner 
%,ipKul^ in sdeotifio poimit^ neoessary for the pro- 
Mi^kMvbdge, haa an iignrionB (Aeot npon the philo- 
i^Uo ■iad, and is eonseqaently fatal to the aim of 
f^^Mi tetlMHnat(Is,abo*eaIl,a^iiloBopher. In the 
<M«lft tb*Dlk«reMe, npfeHrratiTe is required; the 
''^1^^ of pepnUr instruatiou is the remedy for the 
r^Wtla.MqttigMoD ef general knowledge Uie antidote 
UlHM^. . This is the um of soeietiM. Who haa not 
of idea and eonoeptlon when talking 
soBesdmitifiaptHBt! It is tbsn l^t 






the general utility bucomes eviilcuU Nature iaonc. The 
numerous eloniGQU of which it is composed ore intimately 
oonneoted; aod whoi in slndying we class tbetn nnder 
diSennt heads, we obey a necessity of onr fbeble intelli- 
gence, not a real natot^ law. 

LesTing generalities aude, electricity offera itself as an 
illustratioa of the ideas here laid down, being at the pre- 
Mtit tune one of the portions of scdaoce most generally 
obserrcd, trrtm the nrunberand importanoe of the appliea- 
tjons of which it 13 snsceptible. It was for a long time 
regarded as a purely sdentifio curiosity. A century ago, 
in 1745, it formed but a very modest chapter in treatises on 
natural i^osophy. It was then known that oertain sut>- 
atances were capable, by friction, of altiBoting small light 
bodiM and of pflng birth to sparks — that there are in 
electrici^ different principles ; such were the limits of 
philosophical knowledge on this subjeot befDre the dis- 
coyery of the Leyden jar. Who would dien haie thought 
that meteorology wonld discover in electricity the eanse 
of alaiDsplieric phenomena; that heat would borrow from 
it the most perfect instruments, and the means of putting 
in evidence the most important taws; that molecular phi- 
looopfay would make use of it to penetrate into the inti' 
mate consEitntion of bodies; that chemistry would demand 
from it the most aatisfiictoTy theories, and the most power- 
(nl pMcesBSB rf analysis ; that mineralogy and geology 
wonld find fu tt, in great part, the origin of the formation 
of their crystals and strata; that phyuology would draw 
tnm it a mora intimate knowledge of the fbrces which 
gtnwn organio matter, and the secret of acting upon this 
matter afauost as upon life ; that medicine would derive 
&om it resources against diseases prerioosly held to be 
ineunbte ; and that the metallurgia arts would owe lo it 
Dinneroas processes for extracting, prqwrin^ and qiply- 
iug metals; that, in short, it would ftirniah to mechanics 
a force which, rapid as thon^ independent of time as of 
space, seems to lend to intelligence the power of going 
beyond its drcnmscribed limits, to dart at ila own will 

to the most remote r^onsT 

Socb, in a tew words, arc the results that soence hs» 
obtained fh>m electridty in less than a century. Who can 
foresee what the fhtore may hold in reserve ♦ It was not, 
however, fi^om pure electridans that the greatest dis- 
ooveriea proceeded; the mention of the names of Frank- 
lin, Tolta, Davy, Ampere, will show that its most brilliaut 
conquests am due to men who, at once profomid thinkers 
and sMlful observers, had not applied their poirerfbl minds 
eiclnaivcly to the service of this sinale acicnce. 

A olearer idea of the services rendered by eteetrici^ to 
the other braiiebea of physieal sdenoe wooU perla^ be 
gained by flillag np the outiine above traoed. nie dis- 
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wtery of ^be Leyden jar demonstrating tiie power of ike 
electrio shock, led Franklin to snspect a similar cande in 
the phenomena of lightning <uid thnnder. The existence 
of electricity in the atmospheiie once well estidl>li8faed, its 
admission became necessary in the appreciation and ex- 
ploitation of meieorologioal phenomena. From this eame 
the researches npon the origin, distribution, and effects of 
this electricity ; more correct, thongh yet incomplete, ideas 
on iho formation of hall, clouds, and fogs ; and the neces- 
sity of a regular series of observations on the electnc 
states of the atmosphere at different places and ]h all sea* 
sons. The results hitherto obtained are not wholly satis- 
fikctory ; we discern rather than see clearly the important 
part played by electricity in all the phenoz^ena» the in- 
vestigation of which still occupies the attention of many 
Shilosoph^s both at home and abroad. On the Continent, 
L Lecoq ascended by means of a balloon into clouds of 
hail, with a vielr to discover the secret of their formation; 
others have climbed the loftiest summits to study tiie s^ 
mosphere beyond the nearer influences of the soil ; while 
Peltier has exposed the error of supposing the conducting 
power of clouds to reside only in their surfaces, and has 
proved that it is possessed by each Individual particle. 

In 1820, the brilliant and unexpected discovery by Oer- 
sted of Copenhagen, brodght a iiew branch of physiotf into 
the domain of electricity, under the name of magnetigatSon, 
and gave rise to the fiirther investigations of Arago. Am- 
pere, and Faraday, demonstrating the identity between 
elates of phehomcna apparently dlstinci Magnetisation 
produced by electrio currents, and tiie influence of all 
bodies on needles; the various attraction and repulsion 
produced by the action of these ourrents ujpon each other ; 
the new and unforeseen forms under which the mutual 
action of currents and magnets is manifested, are among 
the mote striking features brought out at this period. An 
instance tit perspicuity of genins and mental generalte^ 
tion is recorded of Anip^ : A friend calling on him saw^ 
in a room ^trough which he passed, an apparatus whose 
description and effects had becoi published by the inventor, 
of whom he asked permission to see it in action. ' The 
mote ^Ungly,* i^as the reply, * as I hav6 not yet Seen it 
in operation mysdf ; the workman has jdst brought it 
home; tod I shall be pleased to test its action wkh you.' 
'What!' Said tiie visiter, < you have not yet tried the appa- 
ratus you have so well described, which has served you to 
establish one of the most beautiful laws of electro-dyna- 
mics? * — ' No,' answered Ampere, ' but the result which it 
ought to give is not doubtfiu.' The action was tA antid- 
pated, and affords an extraordinary instance of an intelli- 
gence that required ftets simply as a trtinslation ctf the 
Utws it had discovered, not as a confirmation of them. The 
appropriation, so to speak, of magnetism by electridty, 
changed the whole theory of the latter, imprinting oil it a 
completely different physiognomy. It was next discovered 
that light and heat also present intimate pointA df oootflot 
with electricity. Davy showed the light and heat developed 
by the electric Ourrent; and, in 18^, Seebeck announced 
tiiat heat applied to certain portions of the metallic circuit 
develops in it an electric current ; this was farther pur- 
sued l^ Becfciuerel, exemplifying the gteat things that may 
take their bitth in experimental science. He proved that 
heat is always accompanied by a deve lopm ent of electricity, 
and extended it to the doctrine of rays; phosphorescence 
was shown to belong to electric li^t ; and when the da- 
guerreotypo drew .the attention m philosophers to the 
chemical dttects of light, it was dlectridty that ftttiiished 
the galvanometer for the detection of the ihintest ttaoes of 
these effects. 

In chemistry, tiiere is soaroely a itingle phenomenon in 
which electricity does not appear as cause or effect The 
ohemist is indebted to electricity for many simple bodies 
before unknown, and for a great number of products nev^ 
before obtiuned. Aided by the pile, Davy discovered po- 
tassium and sodium; Berzelius, the ammoniacal amalgam; 
Sohoenbein, liie new and singular substance denominated 
atone. Chemistry owes also to electricity a more profound 
acquaintance witii the forces that govern the phenomena 



of which it embraces the study. These are xpamrfha on 
affinities, and up<m the laws whidi these forcesti^, m 
of which have grown the daily extending dpc^lnp vA 
hypotheses of electro-chemistry. 

Those who saw in the discoveries of Yolta andtHvy oo- 
thing but the purest and most theoretical soienoo, a^ed. 
To what good T But a fow years have, howerer^ eltjwdd 
since the time in which they demonstrated the varuug 
forms of the magnetic power of the pile, to the d^ when 
this instrument has passed fix)m the laboratory of the phi- 
losopher and become common in the workshop of the arti- 
san. Voltaic electricity has also been proposed lor \k 
purposes of illumination, by means of the light made u> 
escape from the two poles of a battery. For oidiiuigr 
uses this would be more expensive tl^ the prerakni 
method, but for mhies it is especially applicable^ andlhen 
is littie doubt but that it will eventually be subatitatedfor 
Davy's safety lamp, wMdi in some eases has beea found 
ineffiMtive for the prevoition of danger. Already has tiiii 
electricity been carried to the bottom of the ocean, where, 
in the ignition of gunpowder, it has rendered inport&Lt 
serrices: it hAs been successfully used for the rtmoulaf 
rocks, cmfe, and large masses of eart^ by blsstinSi At- 
tempts have been made to employ it meohaiueaU/ as a 
continQonS moving power) but although the aetion of soft 
iron magnetised on iron not magnetisod is enomous, it 
undergoes a great and rapid decrease when applied to t 
continued movement llie great cost also at which, iD tbe 
present imperfect state of our knowled^, sn^ aainstn- 
ment must he produced, will- for • long time ehedi la 
supersedence of steam. 

One of tiie most brilliant applications of voltaic e}e^ 
tricity has been to that of telegraphic communicatioiL Ib 
1747, it was proved by experiments in London that tbe 
electric Shock traversed instantaneously two miles of dis- 
tanoe; aiid since that period it has been oofisidtt«daFf)li- 
cable to signals } but the methods p ro po s ed ihvfdred tbe 
use of as mai^ oonduotois as ngns to be traasmitted. 
Now, however, "Mx Wheatstone's discovery has demonstrated 
that two conductors sufSce for the deUveiy of any coo- 
munication : one of tbeab bdng It wire stretdied at tone 
cistftnce above the sitrihoe of the sodl; the otto th6 earth 
itmlf: In Russia, fil Jaoobi has adopted the melhodcr 
burying the wire below tiie sur&ee^ frthegamnfeoTer 
ing intended toisolatetiie wire can be preserved fraBiap- 
ture or decay, there is littie doubt bid; that tiiis m^hoA 
offers advantages over that of the suspended wires, as tin; 
may hti tuned in any directioh independtet ef Amb of 
road, which it has been cohsidered necessary to Mknnrith 
the latter. 

There is no limit to the distance to which the operatkn 
of tins mode of communication may not be carried, bm 
thftt arising ttoU the resistance of the condtiedng tire, 
which it has been found may be diminished indeimtdjbjr 
inenatstaigitsdiflineter. IffaaserenbeenpropoMdiolap 
oter the immense distance separarting America from 
Europe, by pladng in the sea a large r^ of copper well 
covei^ with pitch, which shall rcadi from one contuent 
to the other, the ocean itself serving as second 6ofidactor 
to Complete the cSrchii This may appear to bS tfiedresn 
ofapciet, orthewildschsmeofaprc^otor? batsoBfahti 
been the wonderftil progress of Scienee, that aa idea is not 

to be rcpeoted off-hand, although it may seem extrsisfut 
The word of science now is, if it be possible^ it is done; if 
it be impoSfflble, it will be done. 

It will be readily coilnprehended ifaat thfe Mite print^ 
which motes the needles of tiis aagnstis tilsgMphf eew 
also move the hands of a doek^— all that it neeiMryWBS 
that the pendulum, or other moving power whi dlttrti tia 
seconds, should with every beat establirii and interrapttba 
circuit, A system df wheels oommunicata to tnrfbw, 
which gives minutes, and that in turn to tiie ildo^ b 
tins way, one central block nn^ ht Made! tOMOM'^ 
Willi and direct tbe inovements of M 4kxkB tCAifWe 
dtj, and thus maintain exact time. 

The extraction of metals bv electricity has been ah<etd; 
alluded to. In the hands of Becquenl^ tiie jjxrolte^ao- 
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ftrt #l^t d*ctritf fefces his ^tett t*rtlr id <*y«t*rt*y 
|I5^ Wrir Bflid itlbnc been jirbdaced !^ iiftittf<^ Atodfl^ 
mb sillBtfUifices' op^^fitted ou, cfoAl hss t^ei^toS ftlt Mtetinirts 
('dtclli^tiofl. It hts be^ ftarther ccttdtAied ttom 1ft« 

jo^ of tiH^Hhife tod pfes^nrt?, A^dtt fl ty -W 

tMig^ Ae fti<^ ilf woT^ldfl. K St PmHb^ti% JatstM hni 
gofte? tey^ild o^&otf^ nl tb6' appncatfon of tHd ffttwct; 
ftrf Itae sitrpBSsca by Its me^Mi^ the Jto^fellt kctioTif 6f iSfe^' 
M dasfinfe 6r #«f5h« ittoUUiitg coppef to ifay fWrm. In i< 
liirge ^^bliShriient fH tbat oftj", statin^ Mtif fMr hi^ 
Wtel)feen prodttced, greatjiy «nperior to ibo8fe ctfst in &» 
ctdbrfy tritoinrf, IJOtin in beftaty of fcrttf and in *6oiiotBy 
fif i^Me^t. To electricity iirb ai« Also faidebted fbr zzfN 
pt^ methods of gJMing, siltethig, and plating, anid for 
ae Mhanopldstio art Irbicb teptodnces engraTtogs, lind 
M mu^es of the dagnerreotype. 

QcfiUf^ hs not withont its cloinrif on ^lectri<dty. After 
tf bad crM^ed iii deeom^y6sin^ eatthn and alkali^ Bat^ 
famktw ftti ezplahatioin of the ^rniotioii of the sdtkbA of thfi 
j^dhhj and 6f the nhenomena passing on its snz^e, in ihei 
fet;^ bf aii> (thA Water upon ntetallie bases, irMch had 
bi*ii rtrealed to bftn by electricity. The accidental con- 
frtitiWt Of the Hhibs Of a ffog obscrted by Oaitan!, ^«fti 
rise to the disoovery of eledro-physlologyj wnich has sbtte 
been greatfy advanced by the reseatche^ of 8igno^ !(£at- 
iniMl. 16 h recorded of Nttpoleoh, that^ in the entlraaiasni 
dnnd bjr the i^gbt Of k voltaic jplle, he stdd to hi9 i^ysi- 
dflB ObtVisJR^ whoiso investigau^ittf he hdd Moooraged, 
'Ddftto^^ tUs Is tbe 2toge of life f the vd^braldolhinm i^ 
tbe]^; the fivOr tiie negative j)o1e; the bladder tbo poiK 
tir^ pok,* ft Is scstw^ neoessary to remarlc thai the 
tonW «^iBOi^ i^ldng than tme. 1Mb mufi by its in^ 
£r^ iedon, d«r^o^ tiectricii^; iM ibiii not more «r1e6- 
tnhf^ m ItStlf ,tlul|l TttAu itf n ibaehine. 

TcigMribft pbjfiSxfib^, althongh less studied thto tho 
ouNil^hftlneheA of science eni^eiiited, pfesciits ceHaih ro- 
Ittjnis iridi ^tet rici ^. The production of deetridty hi 
flwaStof ^egetetion i^ a well-estabH^hed fliot, and it ii^ 
Hem kappokm ^haJb ih this ConsidtS the source of atmoS- 
^sf^ elteli^IcKy; a ^^oini whieh may probably bo verified 
Ijy tbe Msidt df thfe great eMeritnents now catried tta in 
wwot qfa&'let^ Pit tiie ftoralisMion M hriidU by electric 
cirtitailft; 1h^ otMotleMs tif WetJtricitjr Withitt ft cetotury,' 
ia the ctfcle of pity Sical scicnc«fe," may tioi^ be understood. 
H(4 dae^ ilA it a^^^iearA, had escaped it^ iiiVasiVe infloeitt^ : 
whetttar diere id inoVehieKit^ or manifestation of 11^- </r 
pheooA^ wd find eleCtridty either ks eande or ^S^. 

ThttMMoiy of the defences ^hows nsthal, ih physical a« 
^H M hi iWJfal Ikn, eiich epoch is charActerised by one 
dadffluat idte ; ftnd that tids id^ enianatahg from « man 
of genltis, lihd invest i gated by Ms successors, i'eigns fbt a 
Isn^period cxclnriVely. Thus all the natural philos6phy 
oT-tMi ^teen& oenthry, itnd of the Cominenpement of the 
pntertj itstt t^ the notion e^bUi^ed at first by New^ 
tm^ that there exist distinct imponderable fiuids cohstitu^ 
'^ ligH iieat, elec^oity, magnetism ; that these fluids 
obey, in their relations among themselves;, and with the 
potuienihle imttet frohi which they diff^, only because 
ueytte Without appreciable wdght, all the laws bf ttttrao- 
^ and re|mlsian to which ponderable bodies are sub- 
oi^ttd. This idea, seductive by its clearness, and by the 
^ty irith wMch it lends Itsdtf to calcttlation, had given 
to Bmm a regi^Uo* phy^gnomy, and a certain appear- 
nioe of fixity, while it had also contributed to enrich im- 
Ifftttttietntdti. ^u9 M the progress of optics during 
■sMefeMi^, mk great discoveries of radiant he«t^ the 
Uwri cf Conloitfb and Poison hi electricity and ma^- 
Wtt^hidj far point of ^eparture^ and were based upon, the 
ttloi7hflr&e:toUdBed : it had thus dfMc^ fbr th« course of 
BMUJUfh^fattndred yedrs, ^ndfihished its career only 
^^>^hiid notUng mote to flirnish. Bat ae seienoe does 
IK* ttragfi bend Hself to the direction thai we wish to pro- 
lix teit-«M its tendency is to escape tnvL the narrow 
Ub withniifhichihe mind of mte is constantly disposed 
WNHgeti^itfiM not been Able io bear Indefinitely the 
70^14100 ]rewt(Miiantiie<tfied of esUsiion: another iden 



hits become necessary toil; stod tlis ha^ heeb ftntmd in tiM 
un<|u|ai9ory tneory. 

TMs theC(ry, dimly sees and'va^aely indicated by Pes- 
ttthieifi fbriiier deftied by HuygieBS» treated wHh respect^ 
eveii when hot admitted^ by NefWten) and s»^perted by 
HAfitf id d^mhaS. to become to the nineteetfth ocaatoiyj tiie 
^fomixtant !d«a in physics-^ im that of emissioa was in the 
ef^bteenth; It is based i^ntiie notion cf the distence in 
iit6 Whole universe of an etiiereM matter, excessively sub- 
iSiti of perfect ehMtidty, in Which float hi M(q)ensiony so to 
speak, the atom# of ponderable nia*ter. These atoms, 
grouping tilieniseiveein the vadons Ibnns of solids, liquids, 
ind gases, are Mid to dcltermine^ in the ethereal subitaice 
by whiob they are surroundei^ uncMlatibnd more or l^s 
intense, aidd to constitute bodies. All tlie phenomena of 
n^' Bght,- tadiaAt heat, sod chemical radifria<»DS^ aire con- 
Aeq[uent)y but the effect of these nndulations propagating 
tiiCiMelves in the ethttr. All the pheHomens at dilai^ktion, 
eQln«NMtfi}iIity, of latent and specific heat, all ^ose that aU 
tadi themselves to eleotridty, magnetism, chemical or mo- 
lecular attraction, ate the result of the action, nmtual and 
eomMned, of the littraotioai of the ponderable particlesi, and 
of th^ tmdnlatory movements of the ether. 'Bm idea, of 
whidh the oono^ption is less ea^ than the other, and wMch 
admits With less fiKsility of calculation, has, nevertheless, 
an ineoniesfi]^ superiority over the preceding;, by its real 
Simp(li«tty and (greater degree of generality. A smgle fluid 
diffostid everywhere, tfnd movements produced m this fluid 
by ponderable bocBes, in place of material particles of 
sev^vl different ^lecies, oflet tiiemselves as more satiafko- 
tory to the mind, because th^ ate more in zelatioB with 
thoisewhic^fimdsh sensations; they agree also better with 
dbserved fiujtsi, and converge more to that unify which we 
like to ftod in physical law. A jp<mditnhlB atom*— an 
eftiereal fluid filling the ttoivefse—A movement in this fluid 
produced by theaioia ; ^eidcdis as simple as it is grands 
possibly true. 

Here/ its everywhere^ tb^ is a limit which soieBoe can 
neve^ snhnovni All that the combinStien of fiyrces which 
govern niatter can prodooe^ either ffteait c(r marvellous^ 
seienee has fbund, and vrill again find maefalnee capable of 
reprodueifig} but that which fegtflres the awrtstaTioe of the 
ndnd^ tiie direet oo-OperMioli of the Spirit, man alone can 
do^ and ought to do witbent intarmed^Mte aid. 
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BiOGBAPrilftAt SfeEtCHilS. 

em JAUES EDWABD SUITH, UJ). 

Tjeos eminent individual was descended on the maternal 
side fi:om an old and opulent family in the north of £ng> 
land. 8uoh of our readers as have made themselves &- 
miliar with the Me and adventures of Pani^ De Foe, author 
of Robinson Crusoe, must remember that, on » certain oo- 
oasien, when pursued by the persecuting agency of per- 
sons in power, he found fdielter in the house of a bluff 
English yeoman whose mtme was Geofl'ery Kinderlee. He 
was the great-great-grand&ther of Sir James ; a man of 
ezcelleDt reputation, though scndewhat ecc^trical in his 
habits, who drove fimr horses in his coach, and was no 
i^er tlmn six times married. Five of his wives are said to 
have oWed their death to the unfortunate climate into 
wMch he introduced them, for his estate was. situated 
in the veiy centre of the lincolnsMre Fens. The sixtii, 
wh6 survived the old gentleman, is said to have, carried 
her <»re to 6n extent which, ii^ured the healtii if it did 
not thorten the existence of her husband, znakin& among 
other acts of kindness, a flannel cap to his gold-headed 
cane^ lest his health might be affected by the coldness of 
tiie metaL * These^' say9 Lady Smith, * have ihe air rather 
of jooilftr t^es than of serious acctisations, and we may 
bdiCve that he was a very charitable and ^cellent man.' 
John Kinderlee^ the great-grandfisktliet of Sir James, was 
a highly active and very u^ftii public character; he en- 
dowed a school at Dundee, and did much to civilise the 
inhabitants of 1^e northern parts of England near which 
he resided. His grandfather, again, Was a clergyman of 
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1 oooilcleisabk neimto in ili» Uhwrch ^ ISpgl^nd, ^«^)«p> 
ip«topal'CU]»t6 4)f St Hekn'g In NonKieb» and ckuneatio 
otoplodi^ to iiie Cotrnteos «f Leioeafter. FiamoeB Bmti^ 
the Qiathw of 6ir Juateg, was the ^est dan^tep ^.Hob 
olwgymBLni and was nnited l^ marriage to his fizoe^cnt 
ftithstf ft wealthy Norwich merchant, someifthere >ahont the 
«nd of 1768. Of these parents James was the eldttt, 
aad lor five years the only ohUd ; he was bom ftt Norwieh 
the 2d of December, 1769. His conststution being natu* 
rally delicate, and an extreme mental susceptihilify erinc- 
ing itself at a Tery early age, his prudent and afifectionttte 
mother displayed great wisdom and tenderness in her mode 
of managing the interesting child. P^isaionately fbnd of 
flowers herself, she took a pleasure in infusing into the 
breastof her inftmt son tastes similar to her own; noi'was 
she unsuccessful. Smith's love fi>r flowers and shrubs 
had so early an origin, that he used to tell ia after years 
how that, admiring abore all others the rich blossoms of the 
wild succory, he however wanted the axaount of strength 
requisite for plucking them off the stalk. 

In perusing the account given of Mr Smith's boyhood, 
we are Ibreibly reminded of Gowper. We are informed 
that when a child, so acute were his moral sensibilities, 
that for a word or a tiiought he feared might be wrongs he 
experienced all the pangs of a broken and oontrite ^irit 
To give us some conception of the inteDdity of mental 
agony which the poor boy must have endured on such 
occasions, we are told thut when in future life he re- 
called to memoiy these eariy sufferings, he folt as m«oh 
pity for hims^ as he could have done had the indivi- 
dual who endured them been some other person. A 
sensilnlity so intense and acute must have contributed, 
as in the case of Gowper, to make the boyhood of Smith a 
scene of suffering and sorrow, had not the maternal eye 
been constantly wateytil of his childish movements. TUs 
was awanting in the oase of the poet of Olotey, who lost 
his mother when only a year or two old. It was a public 
school, and the brutal usage he there met with, that iigured 
Oowpor; the edueation which Sadisk reeeived, however, 
was entirely domestifi, he never was at a boarding-school 
cveU) and, as if he knew his infirmity, had a great horror 
of being sent to one. * Die best masters, however, which 
the eity of Norwich afforded attended him at bome^ and he 
acqtiired the knowled^ of grammar only through the 
Latin tongue. ' An £ng]^ gnatiagnar, he has ftequo^y ob* 
served, ho sever had, xior did hia profloieD^ in Latin ex- 
tend beyood the rudiments of the language till he had 
passed the vsmil period of a schoolboy's age.' If Smith 
was fbrtuatein possessing a mother whose time during 
liis infhaoy was almost exclusively devoted to his physical 
and monu sqperintendenoe, Mill more considerable were 
the advantages he derived from the eouosels and ttuaiq^e 
of an exeellravt fitther, after he had attained an age some- 
what more advanced. Mr Smith, the elder, was, we are 
iaformed, a man who to great starength and solidity of 
judgment united a cnhlvated mind and polished tastes. 
Beii^ sent when a boy to Clifton hot wells for the recovery 
of his health, a lady who took an interest in him, flrom the 
conception she had formed of his cleverness and talesit, got 
him persuaded to i^ply his leisure hours to the acquisition 
of the French language. The consequence was that^ catch- 
ing at the hint, )^ soon by assiduous application became 
an admirable French scholar, and gained a fiumiliarity, 
after no long period of time, with many of the best writers 
of the country where that language is spoken. He like- 
wise, in a similar way, gained a knowledge of the Italian, 
and thus acquired a hiSbit of thinking for himself, which 
greatly contributed to enlarge and strengthen his under- 
standing. * And his son,' says Sir James's widow, ' has often 
expressed himself deeply indebted to his father's, and it 
ought to be added to his mother's, encouragement not to 
follow any reeeived (pinion blindly and implidtly, but dare 
to think Ibrhbnself^ and stand alone. For thoflree action this 
gitve his mind, he to the last year of his existence expressed 
his obligation to both parents.' Possessed of all these ad- 
vant&ges, H^ IS' Hot perhaps greatly to be wondered at if 

4rA**im.f QiMil*iU Itiatla fWvMi * mtMn^ Aar^-W norln/l A^ Yfta 1{4Sfk 



Iprtafe'pnififiiiinAlf in olegant ft^laxalnp^ JT^.^hQ^ih 
tteidity wOudhy had he been sent to a pv^ ^eteM^ 
hate 'proved fotal to him, began (Sfi^^WflifySiiti^i^ 
midev Ao kind and generous treatment he uii^Bmi^yex- 
|>eldeooed; and so fiw was he from exlubiting>ijt After life 
anything like the nervous shyness whioh mirlo^ ^4^ 
pearanoe of the amiable Oowper, that tho most pioi>|qeit 
foatuee of his character was veiy probably pltypieid vA 
mental courage } and it has been said of Jmot that ' £wiiBg 
God he knew no other fear.' Histoiy had;i|n ithe mdj 
part ctf his lifo, more than any other kmd of ii^ea^oft ai. 
gaged his attention* At the age of eleven yews imwih 
posed an imaginary history of Scotlaad, *ir^ok,'pji 
his widow, *ii inv^ition be the proof of^gauosiiwuit be 
accorded to liim even in this youthfiU effoii;, firBetiuBg 
is borrowed; not only is it very fiurly and conreeUy ex- 
pressed, but the dre^es, language, swl %vitini,ibis 
minute population show very xmoommon origMvi^'Of 
design.' If Smith, when a boy, bore a resembUAM to 
Cowper in moral s^isitiveness, he no less was hiseosoter- 
part in a quick perception of the ridiouloiK, ^h^^ 
drolleiy and harmless f\in forming obviously aa^^ii^ 
part of his di^>ositian, united, however, to so miKhfiteei- 
ness of temper and refined amiability, that it mim»A 
eing}e instance was known to give offieaieeu 

Though the education, under his father's looi, which 
young Smith received was highly liberal, it was &r inm 
orig^OBiUy entering the thoughts of that parent to ektvte 
his son to any of the leavned professions ; on the o^ntruy. 
had pamntal wishes been gratified, tho future pro^deaiof 
the liinna&an Society would for life have been efaaiDedto 
the desk of a city nerobant With the tiioughts of tnde, 
however, the young philosopher was never satined, aid 
some years were passed in doubts and wishes that ke^ him 
v««y uneaiQr. All this while ho was an enthnaastio Ad- 
mirer of the beautiies of nature^ For shrubs^ p^ta, and 
even the mostoemmon wildJ^wers, hehad a paasioaeiptt^ 
refined and intense. What first brought Um aequvoted 
with Ills future wifo was a conversation into whidi h»ym 
led with her mothei^ when, sent on a miessageby his fttiber, 
he was shown into an apartment decorated by herhwl 
with wreaths of the Calluna and Erica TetraHx. <Th«^ 
pearance of ttiese beautiAil flowers,' says Lady SaaA, wit 
inimitable delicacy, * led to harmony of ideaa on otbersoi^ 
Jeots, and proved the beginning of a friendship wkiA «as 
never impaired by time or a nearer affinity.' Itns idt 
till the age of ea^teen, however, that Mr Smith begn to 
study botany in earnest A coineidenoe, whic^ is tin «• 
trologie age would have excited superstitious awe, is re- 
corded by him as having distinguished thocommeneeBient 
of studies, the suecessfod proseoution of which uitimatdj 
raised him to an eminence scarcely inferior to that oeet- 
uiod by tho great Swedidi naturalist himseU: 'Ibeoime^' 
ho says, ' at the age of ei^iteen, desirous to stody botany 
as a Bckoce.' The only book I oould then procure vas 
Berioenhout, Hudson's flora having* become extrane]; 
scarce. I received Berkenhout on the 9th of Janoary, 
1778, and on the Uth began, with infinite deligbt, to exa- 
mine the Ulex Europseus (common ftme), the only plant 
then in flower. I tiien first comprehend^ tiie natiBt of 
systematic arrangement, and the linnsean prinoiplei, Mt 
aware that, at that instant, the world was losiiig the great 
genius who was to be my Aiture guide; for Libbmu died 
on the night of January the 11th, 1778.' The pregreia h; 
made in this deUghtfiil and instructive Bdenoe seena to 
have been altogether unprecedented. Kor, if the fkiend- 
ship of some of the most distangirished naturalistB olvttch 
Norwich and its vidnity could boast, maybe regtiAedas 
an acquisition, did his diligence and assiduity in-ttAvahm- 
tai7 prosecution of his studies lack its r^Tfod. Mr -Aagb 
Rose^ J(^ Pitdiford^ and Henry Biyant^ namstt4f cth- 
idderable ooosequenoe irn the bolamoal de parfaain t^ 
sdenoe, became Ins assooutes, adviaen, andfriends. lOn^ 
of Lakenfa«m» especially, ^ook' an intense intereit Ja tbe 
early fortunes of the young iootanist:! '- *_ 

Hfe foltfaer, iHthoui hav^ leeoimBeto podtixeoonqfol- 
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iMitdM^oflildBoiL Aeaxneroli&iit^lieliAa'ettldiieito 
<Mii iii teii» le endMboe kisweU; and be irM loath «hst tbe 
tefllicm^ itt Ms Divoiir he had 8o eaeilj tba power of «mii* 
Uut^Bg} w«t«e be to engage in aetifo hoiinees, ohoold be 
Iflel Uto hSi fttfovrite son. Tonng 8miih, though the naet 
ttdfllA^ and liilwtHmate of sons, iras not to be wmi <mx 
f^a» pat«mal elognence, which plaoed before him the 
4AMMt oeMain benefioial reeoHs whioh woo to be oonse- 
qMit on liiir csigaging in the hnportatioB of raw eflk. 
Beoti'lk i»ro8eea^g the study of medichie, the yonng 
MiXAstptfe to all the old nun's adranoes a mild but 
firm Hi^tiTe, amd, aided at last by the entreaties of the 
KieMBirfriends whose names we ha^e already speoifled, he 
-enUj^flll^ th« senipks and prejndioee of hb exoelleat pa- 
tent toyft^ to the ibree of rational appeal, and it was 
vk^mXiAjt agreed that he should be sent to Edinbnr^ to 
beg^tiioproseoiition of studies necessary to qualify him 
itr tt^duitosand aetiyities of a medical life. 

Oik Hkt 14th of October; 1781, therefore, he began his 
jootttBy to Sdinburgh. His father and brother aooompanied 
Mtt^ttfof the way, and so tender and refined were the filial 
ftotibdttidS ofthis eminent man, that, thoughin Ms twentieth 
7«iA*bs i^presents his emotions as quite of^nrpowering, 
when his beloved relations bidding him adieu he was left 
tojpiroMeiite the journey alone. His fiktha's first letter, 
tmnaaitted to Edinburgh, is poosessed of nmeh interest, as 
trineinghowposdble H is to preserve fi«rii and entire the 
fineH parental feelings, even after long yeaM ha^ been 
«p«ii m pursttits which are genenUly vuden^Aoed to exert 
« seiBring it not hardening inihienee on the heart of man. 

Junes had with him when he <o«ne to Bdinburgfa a 
letter of introduction to Dr Hope, professor of botsmy, and 
»D the 2d of NovembesT) 1781, when writing fer the second 
6md to las excellent fiither, he thus eulogises that eminent 
ttu: *He has the highest eharacter for abilities and real 
goofttess of iMart, and is a man of the ftrst oonseqn e noe in 
this place : his behaviour was at first (as it generally is) 
i fittle reserved; but botanfcal subjects opening the way, 
iMbectme perfeotiy affable, and treats me with almost par 
iKsaltendemflBBi Having femd that I was quite a novice 
n the stady of mediaine, he talked the whole over with 
m^ tni reoommends me, above all things, first to make 
i^irif Master of Latin, for which purpoee he has recom- 
noMme a master, who tan|^ all his ehfldren, who is 
1» one for an hour every day : the usual terms are a 
paam armontii, but I am to give after the rate of ei^^t 
funtts »7ear, and ezpeot six or eight months wHl do. I 
^ ym will not ctisapprove of this efepense, as it is quite 
iMooBsy, and you may dqsend on my ihigality in every 
eufrwharo I can save money without nussing anything of 
ntl faaportanoe. Dr Hope thinks that, wilii the intmoet 
seonoBiy, I cannot spsnd less than £lS/d anyear; but I 
tioatseehowitoanamomittonearthat.- The other por- 
tisns of the letter throw beautii\il lighten the aanabli dls- 
pottiois snd correct and steady habits of the young phi- 

Mf Smith was exceedingly feirtanate while at college 
iftlniatqniBitionof aoquaintances. He had f(» a feUow- 
lo'gar a young gentleman from Sweden^ whose fiither 
Vis physioian to the king of that eooEntry. This Was no 
oticr than the celebrated Bngelhairt, who afterwards, as 
we Bbdl see, was the main instrument, by imtrodnoinghim 
^Dr A«rd» of putting our botanist in posseasbn A the 
Itaqr aod coUeetion d linnsDus. At Dr Hope's, young 
SsDfli bad thft pleasure of firequentiy meeting the redoubted 
i^hiirof the * Scisnoe of Universals,' we mean the amiable 
Ifli'llooboddo, the most Quixotn metaphpioiaB that 
ote mllied out ki search of advontares into the rcigions of 
thttiitpalpable and ebscive. With Bb William forbes, 
^Ws&uuv aody abive aU^ the distittgniriied Hutton, to 
▼^■rl»W*8 inteoduGJednot long «fter has arrival, Ut 
fisiitti heeaoKt an eqpcdal fimmrke; of the latter indi- 
ii<imlrkaqHah8.]B these tame >^* it iaaooidental my not 
hsTing mentioned Dpfiut(Qii;.he is onO of. my* beet and 
■pit iffs^ahle aegromtanow^ > man of ike nwBt aatonish- 



Tulththegraiitest geod'hcnnomr and ftfinkness; intshort^ i 
<amMi diseoverhi what his oddity (of which I heairl ^ 
muxA) oonrisls. He is • bachelor, and KVea with three 
midden dMeni; So you may be sure the -house aind every 
tiring about it is in the nicest order. I step in when I 
Ifise^ and driiA tea with them; and the doctor and I some- 
times walk together. He is an excellent minanlogist, and 
k -very oonmunieative, very clear, and of a candid though 
quick temper; in abort, I am quite Planned with him. 
He has a noble oolleotion of fi)ssils, which he likes to show.' 
He also, in a letter to his fiitiier, bearing date the 81st De- 
eember, represents himself as very happy in the society of 
the Misses RiddeD, and especially in tiiat of their brother 
Sir James.' He indeed ftdiy verUSed the predictions of his 
fiither, who, in the seoond letter fbrwarded to Edinburgh, 
thus expresses himsdf : — *lt cannot be doubted but you 
will recommend yourself wherever you are by those ami- 
able qualitiee that gained and fixed you so many friends 
in your native pkce; and I trust to your discretion and 
knowledge of the world to distinguish and choose among 
tiiose that present themselves to your acquaintance, that 
you will be able to reap most advantage from in point of 
knowledge^ true politeness^ and sincere friendship. As fbr 
morals, you are tiK> well grounded in virtue and sound mi- 
affeoted piiety to make it at all necessary for me to mention 
them, as I am sure you will riiun the immoral and prothne 
both flrom taste and principle.' Our young student liad 
spoken in an early letter to his fiither of requiring, in the 
prosecution of the study of Latin and Qreek, the aid of a 
private tutor, lamenting, however, the necessity under which 
this laid him of taxing 'tiie old gentleman's purse still more 
sever^y than before. * Ify dear son,' replies the delighted 
fiither, whose rigid economical habits had in no respect 
chilled*his parental affection ; * my d^or son, I cannot dis- 
approve of any expense tbat is useftil to your pursuit, 
therefore have no objection to a Latin master. LiUin and 
Greek are necessary to vour profe^on. You say I may 
depend upon your fingality in ovcry case. I know I may, 
my dear; but I wouhi not have you cramp yourseli^ nor 
doiy youraelf cither any advaotege or ei^oyment upon 
that aocount I am perfectly easy; satuOed that you 
wotdd not wish fer wnat I ouglii to refuse.' The sen, in 
an admirable letter, replied* that his iither's kmd indul- 
gence would havo a meet powecfiil infloenoo in making 
him as eoenomioal as real prudence would aUow of^tfant 
he was making rapid progress in his sttidMs^-^and that 
he had spoken twioe at the Medical BoOiety i intelH- 
goMe whiidi so deli(^Ued his parents that at overflows in 
every line of the letter addrefloed to him by the old gen- 
tieman in reply. * When a man,' says hei, ' really t^es 
deiight in his business, be it what it mi^ it ia hardly 
evor seen that he is unsucoessfiiL You have now broke 
tiie io^ and have good ground to expect you wMl be dis- 
tinguished from the common herd. I wonld have yeu 
proceed with firmness and due eonfidonoe; one of the 
most oertain prognostics of victory in ovary confliot is a 
dependence upoo <me's self The lettsrs, in short» which, 
dxuing the period of his reeidenioe m Edinburgh, passed 
between Mr Smith and his fitther, andwhach are to be 
found in his memoirs and oorrespondenoe published after 
hi8 decease by his amiable lady, will amply reward an 
attentive perusal The humility, amiability, and, at the 
same time^ manly sense whioh distingaish all those produc- 
tions of the son— the dignity, kindnesfl, love, uid satisfiMtion 
which mark those of <ie fether— render the whole oorres- 
pondenoe a sonroe at once of refined gratification and of 
instructive teaching to every mind possessed of a tasto 
for what is' elegant, and a love for the beautiftd and vir- 
tuous. Nor was it with his parents alone that he corres- 
ponded during his stay at Edinburgh; his old aoquaint- 
anoee were not forgott^ and it fills us with wonder how 
BO much elegant letter-writing and so mnoh refined eollo- 
qund <ai\joyment eenld be oompatible with the untiring 
assiduity whioh we know he displayed in the preseention 
of his fevourite study. 
About the end of his first session at Edinburgh, young 
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Mend^ ha4 4b« toi<mv of £NiadUag the celeM^lfid 90^ 
fop ikt» prowsnlioE vf tbs cfci^dy ^ UAt«ral lustory. TJw 
aoaiaUa Dr Wftlker vw> «ooni«r h^ord of wliftt tfajBy jbtad 
done, than, eBtoring ijato It wkh liis aooostof^ed coUnmwi 
and kindnass, lie grants them his muaeum^o wee^ iB,«a4 
&TOitred them besides with the vsa^his booh* atoA q»e#- 
nuens. Nor was this all; that emiaei^t ptroCessor iMggeiio 
be aifaiiztted an osdinary meinher— » reqjoest whioh, tM 
seed not aay, was most oordiaUj complied with. Num- 
bers of the most intelligeat and distinguishe4 youth of 
Edinburgh made the same petition, among whom was the 
late £arl of QlasgoV, the £arl of Anorum, and the &mn^s 
Lord Daore. As a proof of the eetoem in which the yoong 
Norwich botanist was already held, he was the indi^ic^ijAl 
invited by afcolamation to take ihQ chair on th^ second 
meeting of the society, common oourte^ h&ving rendered 
it of course necessary ttiat> Dr Walker shoald preside ftt 
the fir»L J)k Walker, about this time too, declared, before 
a publio meeting} his decided conviction that Mr Smitb 
kiiew already more of notoral history than anybody J^^ie 
had ever before i^oet in Scotland. Writing to ins mother 
on the liSth of May, he tells her of a plan sogg^i^d 
by Dr Hope for a tour to the Highlands on foot> to he 
undertaken during the summer. He describes himself 4s 
feoling quite melaioycholy at the conclusion of the collefiie 
classes, so n^tty students going away, and all the planer 
which used to be so chcer&il and busy quite vacant and 
gloomy. About this time Dr Hope announced his inten- 
tion of giving a medal for the best collection of the native 
plants of Scotland and those of the materia mediea, ex> 
tending the benefit of it not only to J|,us own pupils but to 
the m^oubers of the Socioty of Natural History. * It will be 
worth trying for,' says Smith to his mother, *and I 
have little doubt c^ getting it if I isv ; .such an boneor i^ 
worth ^ taking pains for.' In the beginning of June the 
student made an excursion to Eirby Loi^dole, in Westmore- 
land, to visit his friend Mr Batty, extending it to Yorkshire, 
where, by appointment, his faih«r met him. Broussonet. 
the celebrated French naturalist and intimate Mend of Sir 
Joseph Banks, accompanied him on the expedition. On 
his return to Edinburgh, Smith was received'by his numes- 
oos friauds with greater oordiaUiy than ever, Dr Hope 
declari^ that he had gEeaily missed )iim,snd aeedsd hun 
at hand to keep him from scipntifio mistiikw. About the 
beginning of Angnst, Mr Smith, in oorapany with the son of 
Dr Hope, made his promiGyod excursion into the Highlands. 
Bad weather prevented him from receiving Icom it ih^ 
amount ofei^Dyment to whioh he lookedforward. Xheycot 
no farther than Ben Lomond, to whose summit, howerev, 
they asoended, and though cloudy weather hid £rom tham 
Ute almost inooneeiv^ly magnificent prospeet they would 
otherwise have witnessed, Mr Smith had giKat reasoB ip 
be satisfied with his botanical success. <>» the Slit D/^ 
cember 4^ the same year he gave in a j)aper fco ^ 
Natural History Society /on ^ phenomena of v^getaUbe 
odoursy whioh gained him estraordinai^ applsAse. Hb 
also gave in his coUeetion of the native p&ntsof SsoUaMl, 
for whioh, as he himself aotieipated, the gold medal pro- 
mised by Dr Hope wf^ nnanimously awscded* fie was 
about the same tune ohosen first pnesident of the sooiot^, 
in sud^ a distinguished manner «# furnished wdonbted 
testunooy that he was regarded as its chiafsujpporter. fie 
farmed an intimsAy this winter with the amiable son of 
Dr Reid of Qlasgpw, the 9^ar of the celebrated .w«sk <m 
the human nund, who hiwl oome to Edinburgh to OQn»- 
mence the study of medicine. Xhis intesesting youth dial 
in about a month aft«r his arrival. ' He ims libs last,' 
says his fiiend, ' of a numerous fomily, who hate aU diod 
about the same age, just ci^tBi:ing upon lifo. fiis ititer 
bears it like a philosc^pher. I cannot help Miq^aring bifid 
to a venerable oak that has bew b^Hi4 Men mmy a 
blast, and stripped by de^roes of its leafy honoHffs, but 
that has now nothing to lose, aad boa^es the Airy <tf the 
storm inflexible. The mother is not so tranquiL ^lu^aoe 
both in Edinburgh/ Nor was it onl^ as a botanist thsii 
Smith this winter took the highest possible position amongst 
His fn]1nw.udciKiAnin. Ha annko oAad in the Medical Sociatv. 



and ii^M npiformJ^ MepM4 to wil^ deto^ 
admjratioft* iii§ axedlant father was qu]i^ <9!RriwsM9 
haariaggf4hslWelsirhichheab}^4ree)i]y9fli^ aIImh 
distiBCtiQ9^' says Mr Smith the ^Ider^ 'i^Ifti^p^ 
self, prognostics gi th^e smiiient fsnli: yon viU birM4^ 
8ta#d in, and the uae yo^ yrpl )b^ pf tp ffoxm, ^w 
friends, and ^ wofH^- pleasu^g re fi p^' ws \dM ^ yk' 
ijents who hav]e yopf pijbaast so nu^ ft^ h^^ 

Loaded vitl^ honeurs* ojoA bearmi^ am j with Ip» |» 
best wishes of its-saost d^s^ngmshfid uybsbi^wtSy gor to 
left Edii^u^g^ about the middle of June, 178d> ^ 4^ 
visiting bis psirents at Norwich, proceeded ^n^ ji^Iifift- 
don, for (be purpose of stiU &r^be^|au)8«Q^ti|}gnis>s^^ 
ciure«r. On the 26th Sop^emhpr, he aoftordk?gly tfl#l<% 
ings, with his ^ow-stnden^ Afr JB^t^in C^l^ lit1i)M 
Str»at, at the top of jthe ^aym^rke^ JPbeh^atlnM^ 
niedical sch9oi of ^ i^ustrious j^ ]E*itcaim, w^^ ^|i^ 
great school of ^pat^HSJ of which Pr ih)m Hunter f p it 
that time the bead 

His si^ycoess in J^on/ifm, as a stiMJ^ ef 1;^^ 
possible still ^no^ deo^ ^b^ ^ hm bi^ jnE^W^oim 
Dr Pitcain^ spoke every where of bipi V^ iffW ff m 
highest Qdmication> ifod ^e practipe of pbya^ vom as- 
suredly have become the pi^rsuit of his a&^ )i^ liaa Aot 
the sphenoid collection of T*ipp«>MS cofne u^ |4# fxisaes- 
sion by ^ ^tra^gs /concurren(^ 4^ jtbe n«st muff^ 
events. 

A fibort while ^tfifir his andiral in l4»don, yomMH^ 
bad the bappi^aess of being introduced U> &ir ifftsef^mfiU 
One miming, in the course jofconveraati^i^ be wa$ u&iiiu^ 
by the distinguished ba^ronet that the museu]9i fod Vilt^nij 
(S the celfibrattf^ Swede ye^e upo^ sal^. Ep learned, to^ 
that t^ fluo^ demsfiAied for ^ wbol^ oollecUon d book^ 
manuscfiplM^ and natural hist<^» anumnted oolir to m 
thousand gi^iwu^. wJoe^^vongj^a^lse&tjteFQiijig 
b^tai^ to attempt the purchase. Singularly enou^i,^ 
person intrust po ^gaake the sal^ was no othi^ teP 
old friend and fellow-ledger Bncelha)::!^ wao h%d Im 
written to ibr this pu^ipose by Pr Acre^ profess (|f m^di: 
cine at Cpsal Dr EpgellMyt wro^ immedi^tel/ to Hii 
profiesaor reooQunending bU fi9e»4/ ^4 ^ ^b;^ s^# 
same time £oirwarde4 aAo^nga* kt^ p i^ sm.AV^ 
requesting a catalogue «f the wboile ooUec^uM^ ^Wff9r 
ing ium tliat if it iMaswered Ins expectation he frowj hP 
Hid purohaser at ^ pjnce ^^4- Still the ^99 # 
culty remained te be Qvercome> ^ Sn^il^ tiif) l^te 
thjOOj^ iup firam parsimonious m bis habits, lfP4 ^ 
ever highly aoonotpical Be had a^ipred ^ io§ ^99 h 
diisti7 and pensoFeHUMe a eonMderab^e iarpim^^ f^ 
by Ao meaas ignorant of ^ valve of moi^f^. W^^ 

8oa,tiiereibreilwote to him stating bis wjsM"^^ ^^^^ 
to (the orasema of linnmus, H^ 9ld inan ww s^AggaM 
iuui something like a wild bu^ £1^ Pik^ 9QW# Iv 
^odohfld under tbe guarded phnpse^gy of ]^ M ¥^ 
A SMond letter, iieit^rftting 4he p a rs^ j iejpn s in ^ £i4 
^Md bmt little mare elTeot B^peaM ^o^^ i»0vw«% 
produced some change of opinion, and at last aU ffj ^w^ 
seniles suisnadeved befcwe ^ ,po!W«r 44* Pi^Wt*^ ^ 
Xbesoa had bis frther's oordi^ psi)9im)^^9Skf 4* 
idemed |>iirehsse* This* howe^^er, vm ># MS^^^ 
vitbMfiB^ a cpFeat xnanyiewvpt qfttwy j ^liif s » fr # 
finABt niOioas sf Igittope bepa^ne f^u^ '^^^ ^ «^V^ 

thousand 4fmf^ wm the pri^e fixe4» ^4 no «f^ f^ 
to be taken; but wt of w #iftny tiat pffien^ . 
as ^uiahaaars ii bAoame 0^^ ^ nely^ (Fv uuJr 
enae flf the ddar &»gpnwBt ^ be^dniatfters was 
gnat, and young Si»M4 after # eoasi|ic^r3#a ^^f^^ 
ofbi^andKMs,bMM^ ^ fe«t9)i)^ow4i4^_|l 
mead not say tbat^fvom^e nM)»ent lie b9P«Ref<>sf^? 
whatbe bafl soMdeft^ }ot^ f^, nipr ji]y}osf#IF«)«l 
sank aoMmg 4he B¥)st eBuneiat natural ie^ 
l^ratuiations Irom tbe m>9t illustrioi^ 
both in Britain ai^ on the Cpn^neo^ y 
In a letter firon the late dJsJjwjpiislwd 

we £nd the following ^imW'—' Too* 
ihfi TJnii«>iui QftKiiiaJi most oecidedlv sehi 
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aiaJb the^todies of iooividuals with vespeot to 
U l^rgp voald bepome se Mtimal^ mid go suc- 
mgniTlliDl 9^ imgbt be induced to fix her seat UQongst vi.' 
Ini49^ SHiitii had not as jet entarolj raUnqufsbed 
1^ deog^ of yraetifdng as a pbysioiaa, be^ bowevor^ &om 
tM b^itar ba bMama possessed of the oabiuet of LUmsQuS) 
appears to hm defoS^d his tizn^ and all t|ie powers of bis 
i&d^ Ite <leli|iitfiil sdeaoo in whiob be became so ejxu- 
Biii ' Od tba &tb of Ukj, 1785, be aoqoaiots bis U- 
^^Hh^'hi 9as admitted a ieUow of the Boyal Society 
oft llirahkiagswlthoiit a single blaek ball;' azid adds, 'my 
9SCM9B waa mdeed Tory Mattering, and I believe gave my 
ri^-fiMl tiie presideDt (Sir J. Banks) great pleasure.' 
%o«t?tfi!9 time be brought himself sUll m^ve under the 
fl^^^^tlifr ptiblio by bis delightful work ^titled B^eo- 
|Mii$ en ^e jitttdy of Nature, a«d that exceedingly inge- 
iloaft i3«atSse which he dedicated to Dr Hope, a Pisserta- 
tioa OB the Sexes of Plants. On the 16th (^ June, 1786, 
aorlfto ptirpose of obtaining at Leyden a medioal de^gcee, 
U-^^^pOi "a tour through HoUmid, Fraaoe, Italy, and 
S^itierland. His reput^^oii as a botanist had already 
spread (rrer Europe, ajul the name of linnsaus, he tells ^s, 
d^enSedtolom ^edoor and oat4aet of eTery soientifiG name 
of th» towns through which be passeii. Nothing we erer 
NBKttber to hove read i^pears to U9 finer than ^e lettera 
traasmitted to bis mother, ^ther, and sde^dfio friends in 
ftM^d hy the aeeomplisbed travell^, descnptire of the 
r/bfim sud pleasures of this delightftil toi^. The only 
11^ ibr winch any of them can be blamed is tb^ be^ht 
to "vdiich ^ey represent big admiration of Bousseaa as 
infiag carried itself, l^e sound religious principles and 
Idgh moral worth of the English philos^^terj render indeed 
exoee^ngly surprising the exohisiyeness of l^s eulogy when 
dMttifamg the <diaraeter of that singular man* 

In NoTcmber, 1787, Dr Smitii retume4 to bif native 
ootmbry, and, shortly after, he had the honour of organising 
and fiynzidlng thatr majgnificent institution known sinoe 
offf aO fiirope by the name oi the TtJunnflan Society. He 
hsd now abandoned the promises held forth by a lucrative 
pnEmasmtti Hfe, to become the leader of a band of natuval- 
iate who should ibllow in the steps of the inunortal Swede. 
* in looking round,* says Lady Smith, * upon the literary 
institations and learned academies of Burope, it will bo 
nea that ihey have generally owed their origiB and suo- 
c(88 cither to large endowments, to royal fiivour, or to the 
cOTBUHmfing influence ei persons already known by tbeiie 
poeotifio attainments or toeir station. This society is al- 
most a soHlary example of an institution deriving its origta 
ftom in individual yonng and unknown to fame, without 
rank, without wealth, without support, whose ardour iar 
tlie pmsmt ti science led bim to Hsk ih& expectation of a 
nxxfeate independency by bringing into his native coufi* 
try^^at the expense of his patnmony, those rich materials 
ftt which princes bad contended, and upon which he was 
to ^ptabiish a new society, and give to it its name^ its obf^ 
larter, mi dir^on.' The persons who chiefly lent him 
ttdr aid in tl^ accomplisbmgnt of this ktfty design were 
Sir J«eeph Banks and the Bishop of Carlisle. OntbeSth 
April, 1789, at bi9 own bouse in Oreat Marlborougfa Streets 
tfttnt meeting of that celebrated institution was held. A 
diseoone on the rise and progress of natural history, d»- 
Hnred by Br Smith himself e^dted great admiratioB, 
and he was that evening unanimously chosen to preside 
ottr the society be had founded— a situation which he 
bdd ftMT the subsequent thirty years. He now began 
h a6quire greater celebrity than ever from the nume- 
W 9de«tiie works which ectery month issued from bis 
|4 In If 90, bowerer, his Bn^lish Botany, a kind of 
m& at his native land, procured for bim an amount of 
dAninttton scarceljr oonf^red during bis life upon Lin^ 
hhooselt 9%d plates in this wondeKfil book, exe- 
the pencil of the lamented Sowerby, amount is 
OQO. 'Sndson, li^tfoot, and Witlierin&' says 
'yrtijitfi Floras on the mtem of linnssus, but the 
, itaiq^ of Sit Jamtis rnnitb is perhaps the nest 
T^BK^ fsp^^fyoilifi, exsBting. 



. In the yeae 1791, Bff Smith h«4 the pl^o^mie of b«iM 
iaitroduoe4 to Chinrlotte^ Qneen of Gfeoirgp ^Li wha^ led 
to It wa3 the following ciroum^^aiMMv Pjr Goodenougit, 
Bishop of Carlislfii whiiit prepMng a botanipal work, had 
oeoasK>n to oemi^ the berb«rinm of Xight^t. That 
eminent man being recitnily dead, his botanical cpUection 
bad been asposed for ai^ an4 George m. took occasion 
tp purehase it in order that |ie might make a piesent of it 
to his sponse. The Bishop pf Carlisle bad* how(»ver, her 
Majesty s pemifiaiQn to pay Frogmore a yisit and examine 
it at his leisure. He found the ooUeotion very much da- 
maged, and perceiving that unless methods of precaution 
were used it woi^d sqon be utterly useless, he advised her 
Majesty to have it looked over by Br Smith. * The name^' 
says Lady Smithy *^ae not unknown to th^ Queen; he 
bad some time before presented her, throu^ the kindness 
of the Hon. Mrs Bamngton, with a copy of his Coloured 
Figures of Bare Plants, which both their Mt^esties wevt 
pleased enongh with to desire to become purchasers d 
tbree copies besides ; and in one of her Majesty's fomiliar 
visits to the late Viscountess Cremorne, the Queen carried 
her a popy as a present' Qneen Charlotte immediately 
therefore selected onr botanist, not merely to arrange tlte 
herbarium, but to converse with herself and the princesses 
about plantar shrubs, and fiowers. These were 4elightfiil 
visits, but they were not destined to be of long continu- 
ance. In 17d2 he published his Tour on the Continent^ 
and a fow passages, in which the French Queen is too 
mnch blamed and Bousseau too much praised, gave such 
offence to royalty that the doctor was dismissed with Bome- 
thing like a polite reprimand. * There can be no doubt,' 
says his biogra|)her, * that her Ma^es^a mind vras preju- 
diced against him by one who had been a mutual friend, 
but whose personal contests with Bousseau had warped 
his judgment. That Smith regretted this alienation can- 
not be matter of surprise to l£o8e who have felt what it 
is to be misnnderstood, and who recollect that hiq senti- 
ments of regard for those frbo had shown bim kindness 
were no less wacm than sincere. He bad no other reaton 
to regret the oircomstance^ for it waa a disinterested con- 
nexion entirely.' 

Ever, too, since his retnrn tp<^ the Consent, Br {Smith 
had been giving lectures on botany i^id soolegy at his 
house in Great Marlborough Street. 1^ audience va« of 
the most select and brilliant order, inelu4in& besides the 
most illustrious profossional men of tii^eir day, names not 
less renowned in the circles of rank and fiiahion* The 
^KUW of letters whioh at the same tune poured in upon bun 
from foreign corre^ondents, and which only ceaaed with 
bis death, appears to have been encumona. His oo^res- 
pondence at home was likewise of the most extennve de- 
scription, including, among other distao^ruisbed names, 
those of Boscoe and Br Goodenough, Bij^p of Carlisle. 
We know of fow letters in the English tongue better VFor- 
thy of a perusal than those whidi, during an unbroken 
friendship of forty years, passed between Smith and the 
last mentioned individual. With Davall, in Switzerland, 
too, an enthusiastic botanist he carried on a correspond- 
enoe which places the character of both in Uie most 
amiable and interesting conceivable light. But nothing 
of his published correspondence better rewards perusal 
than the letters which passed between fother and son untU 
the death of the former, whioh occurred about the end of 
the century. From first to last> we feel that one reason 
why we so much rejoice at the sneoess which crowned 
almost every effort put forth by the philosopher to reach 
oelebri^ and renown, is the pleasure which we know his old 
&ther is sure to experience so soon as in the most modest 
possible strain the accompH^ed son t&patcbed an account 
of it to Norwich. 

Br Smith having in 1796 marxied a lady leeiffing in 
hiB native town» and being now in eirenmstancea of ccon- 
parative affluence^ he removed from London sad took 
up his xeeidano& in Norwich. His time was now aolely 
devoted to the composition and pubHoation of botanical 
woriu. The eminent and amiable Dr l^btbor^ son of 
the pnofoeser of botany at Qifoard, died at Ball on tiie 
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few ^brtt!ii*3r,'I796, fVOto th^ efffecte of a cold ciW^t fe his 
iroyagte from Zante to Otrattto, a youtfafiil martyr to the 
science of botany, and an irreparable loss to the tmlYetsity 
which he adorned. He baa commenced a stupendous 
work, a fbw years befbre his death, entitled Flora Grdsca. 
It "Wills to be published in ten foHo Tolumes, each contain- 
itig 100 coloured plates. To defray ihe expense of this he 
bequeathed a freehold estate in Oxfordshire to the TJniyer- 
sity, and Smith was selected by the executors of the la- 
mented traveller to edit the work. Br Smith Irred only 
to complete six and a half of these splendid Yolumes, the 
first appearing in 1806 and the sixth in 1818. Though 
he was all this while residing in Norwich, yet, in order to 
keep up his connexion with the linnsean Bodety and his 
botanical friends in the metropolis, he spent about two 
months erery spring in London. 

We cannot afrord space to mention a tithe of the scientific 
productions which, during the twenty years he resided iu 
his native town, issued frx>m his pen. Suffice it to say, that 
amongst a numerous array of other botanical works, he 
was the author, in the Supplement to the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, of ite splendid review of the modem state of 
botany ; and that, besides fifty-seven lives of botanists, the 
articles which he contributed to the Cyclopaedia of Bees 
amount in number to 8848. He also contributed no fewer 
than fifly-fbur articles to the thirteen volumes of the lAn- 
nsean Transactions. In 1802 the Linnwvin Society, which 
had been hitherto only a private association, was incorpo- 
rated by royal charter; and in 1811 the Prince Regent 
became its declared patron, conflsrring, at the same time, 
upon the distinguished subject of this sketch the honour of 
knighthood. Sir James was now placed in the most envi- 
able position that could be occupied by a man of letters ; 
nor, except that in 1818 he was thwarted in his pretension 
to Uie botanical chair at Cambridge from the circumstance 
of his being a Protestant dissenter, and that a mere acci- 
dent in 1820 deprived Edinburgh of the lustre of a name 
which would have long continued to adorn its classic halls, 
did any iucident in the Hfe of this illustrious man, suf- 
ficiently important to Justify our longer detention of the 
reader, occur. On the 17th of March, 1828, he died at 
Nonrich, after a single day's illness, in the 69th year 
of his age. When the melancholy tidings reached Lon- 
don, the sitting of the linnsean Society was immediately 
adjourned, and a splendid eulogy, when it again met on 
the Ist of April, was pronounced upon Sir James by Lord 
Stanley. 

* In summing up the scientific character of Sir James 
Edward Smith,' says a writer in the Philosophical Maga- 
zine, * it may be comprised in a few words. As a natu- 
ralist he contributed greatly to the advancement of the 
science, and stood pre-eminent for judgment, accuracy, 
candour, and industry. He was disposed to pay due re- 
spect to the great autiiorities that had preceded him, but 
without suffering his deference for them to impede the 
exercise of his own judgment. He was equally open to 
real improvement, and opposed to the affectation of need- 
less innovation. He found the sdence of botany, when he 
approached it, locked up in a dead language; he set it 
free by transfrising into it his own. He found it a severe 
study, fitted only for the recluse; he left it of easy acqui- 
sition to all. In the hands of his predecessors, with the 
exception of his immortal master, it was dry, technical, 
and scholastic ; in his, it was adorned with grace and ele- 
gance, and might attract the poet as well as the philoso- 
pher.' 

SPEAK GENTLY. 

[A few months ago we inserted, as our readers will re- 
member, a domestic sketch entitled ' Flyntey Harte, or 
the Hardening Process,' illustrative of the prejudicial in- 
fluences hiflicted on society by the mistaken seal evinced 
by many parents in the correction of the real or supposed 
fauftt of their children. Convinced of the prevalence of 
the practice, and the serious and frequently ruinous con- 
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have bden its victims, as Irdl as tfa^ b&neful efi!^9c^ which 
such outbursts of passion on the part of parents intfHiaUr 
produce in the' domestic circle wiiere they ate eihibited, 
we gladly give place in our pages to the tubimned sketch, 
from the pen of Mr T. S. Arthur, an Amencan aatbir of 
considerable celebrity. The ' Hardening Process* exhibit- 
ed theliero as driven by a continuance of barsk treatment 
Into habits irretrievably vicious ; the following will ilhis- 
trate the positively beneficial tendency of to opposite 
mode of treatment, where, after a continual^ of osijte- 
eessful efforts to produce obedience by parenbl tyrtb^j, 
gentleness and love were found to be'alf*powerful.3 ' 

' I am entirely at a loss to know what to do with that 
boy,' said Mrs Burton to her husband, with much cM-^ 
cem on her face and in an anxlons tone of voice. ' I ii^4ir 
3rield to bis imperious temper ; I never indulge him in 
anything ; I think about him and care about h^ aU the 
time, but see no good results.' 

While Mrs Burton was speaking, a bright, active Wy, 
eight years of age, came dashing into the room; and, with^ 
out heeding any one, commenced beating with two large 
sticks against one of the window sills and msking-a deafen- 
ing noise. 

* Incorrigible boy ! ' exclaimed his mother, g^ing^nkkly 
up to him and jerking the sticks out of his hand. * Ctn^t 
I learn you neither manners nor decency P I have UAd 
you a htmdred times that when you come into a room 
where any one is sitting you must be quiet. Go up staift 
this moment, and don't let me see your face for an boor.' 

The boy became sulky in an instant, and stood where 
he was, pouting sadly. 

* Bid you hear what I said P Go up stairs this moment* 
Mrs Burton spoke in a very angry tone, and looked 

quite as angry as she spoke. 

Slowly moved the boy towards the door, a scowl dai^c- 
ening his face, that was but a moment before so bright 
and cheerful. His steps were too deliberate for the over- 
excited feelings of the mother; she sprang towards him, 
and seizing him by the arm, pushed him from the room 
and closed the door loudly aifter him. 

' I declare, I am out of all heart !' she exclaimed, sink- 
ing down upon a chair. * It is line upon line, and pre- 
cept upon precept, but all to no good purpose. That U^ 
will break my heart yet !' 

Mr Burton said nothing, but he saw plainly enough that 
it was not all the child's fault. He doubted the use of 
coming out and saying this unequivocally, although he bad 
often and often been on the point of doing so invohintarily. 
He knew the temper of his wife so well, and h&r pecnliir 
sensitiveness about everything that looked like cnaiging 
any fault upon herself, that he feared more harm than 
good would result from an attempt on his part to show her 
that she was much more than half to blame for the boy's 
perverseness of temper. 

Once or twice the little fellow showed himself at the 
door, but was driven bade with harsh words until the hour 
fbr tea arrived. The sound of the tea-bell caused an in- 
stant oblivion of all the disagreeable impressions made on 
his mind. His little feet answered the welcome summons 
with a clatter that stunned the ears of his mother. 

* Go back, sir !' she said, sternly, as he burst open tbe 
dining-room door and sent it swinging with a load con- 
cussion against the wall ; ' and see if you can't walk down 
stairs more like a boy than a horse.' 

Master Harry withdrew, pouting on his rosy lips to the 
distance of full an inch. He went up one flight of stairs, 
and then returned. 

' Go up to the third storey where you first started from, 
and come down quietly all the way, or you shall not have 
a mouthful of supper.' 

* I dont want to ' whined the boy. 

< Go up, I tell you, this instant, or I will send yon to 
bed without anything to eat.* 

This was a threat that former experience had t^ght 
him might be executed, and so he dimmed it bet^ to 
submit than pay too dearly for having his own way. j The J 
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and ihfia he came pttterioff down as lightl/, and jtooklii^ 
plic»|4r^ ^^6 quicUy but silently. 

jWe-^eiey not too iSftst; you've got plenty to eat, 
andtifflj^ enough to eat it in/ 

Btfry settled himself down to the iaUe as quietly as 
hb naereorial spirits would let him, and tried to wait until 
be Kss helped, but spite of his efforU to do so, his hand 
vent Of er into the bread-basket. A look from his mother 
eaued him to drop the slice he had lifted — it was not a 
look in whipb there was much affection. While waiting 
to b^ b^ped, his hands were busy with his knife and (ort^ 
makiqg a miust uftpleasant clatter. 

*Piit down your hands!' harshly spoken, remedied 
this efilt or rather sent the active movement from the 
UUls.^llow's hands to his feet, that commenced a swing- 
ing motion, his heels striking noisily against the chair. 

^K^p year feet still !' caused this to cease. 

After one or two more reproofs, the boy was left to 
hisiself. As soon as he received his cup of tea, he poured 
(bi ^liri^ contents into his saucer, and then tried to lift 
ititeadjily to his lips. In doing so he spilled one-third 
of.tI^e contents upon the tablecloth. 

A box on the ear and a storm of angry words rewarded 
thi&feat. 

' Haven't I toM you over and over again, you incorrigible 
bidlK)y„not to pour the whole of your tea into your saucer? 
Just see what a ' mess' you have made with that clean 
tablecloth. I declare I am out of all manner of patience 
vitli jon ! Go awa;^ from the table this instant ! ' 

Htfry went crying away, not in anger, but in grief. 
He had spilled his tea by accident. Ilis mother had so 
many r^roofs and injunctions to mi^^ that the bearing 
of them all in mind was a thing impoissible. As to pour- 
iog oat all of his tea at a time, he had no recollection of 
any interdiction on that subject, although it had been 
made over and over again dozens of times. In a little 
vhile he came creeping slowly back and resumed his 
vlaee at the tabl^ his eyes upon his mother's face. Mrs 
Barton was sorry that she had sent him away for what 
vas only an accident ; she felt that she had hardly been 
JQst to ihe thoughtless boy. ^he did not, therefore, obiect 
to|iis coming back, but said, as he took hb seat, ' Next 
timfl^ see that you are more carefuL I have told you again 
lod again not to fill your saucer to the brim ; you never 
can do it without spilling the tea over upon the tablecloth.' 
This was not spoken in kindness. 

A ssene somewhat similar to this was enacted at every 
mssl, but mstead of Improving in his behaviour, the boy 
grew more and more heedless. Mr Burton rarely said 
nothing to Harry about his unruly manner, but when he 
m, a word was enoi^. That word was always mildly 
jet firmly spoken. He did not think him a bad boy or 
(iifficolt to manage — at least he had never found him so. 

*I wish I knew what to do with that child,' said Mrs 
BortoD, after the little fellow had been sent to bed an hour 
befine Ins time, in consequence of some violation of law 
ttd order; * he makes me feel unhappy all the while. I 
dislike to be scolding him for ever, but what can I do F If 
I did not curb him in some way there would be no living 
ia the bouse with him. I am afraid he will cause us a 
»odd of trouble.' 

Hr Burton was silent. He wanted to say a word on the 
nii|seU but he feared that its effect might not be what he 

/I wish yon would advise me what to do, Mr Burton,' 
bit wife sud, a little petulantlv. * Ton sit and don't say 
a single word, as if yon had no kind of interest in the mat- 
ter. What am I to doP I have exhausted all my own re- 
sooiictt, and feel completely at a loss.' 
' Toere is a way which, if you would adopt, I think 




,, you wouia oe ante to manage 

bettwthanyoudo.' 

^ Barti^|i. face was crimsoned in an instant; she 
'at the remrm deeply ; her se^-esteem was severely 



, , < Speak gently, indeed i ' she replied^ ^ I might a^ wdi 
speak to the wind^ I am scarcely heard, now, at the top 
of my voice.' 

Mc Burton never contended with his wife. She would 
have felt better sometimes if he had done so, for then she 
could have excused herself a little. His words were few, 
mildly spoken, and always remembered. He had expected 
some such effect from his suggestion of a remedy in the 
case of Harry, and was not, therefore, at all surprised at 
the ebullition it produced. On its subsidence he believed 
her mind would be more transparent than before, and so 
it was. 

As her husband did not argue the matter with her, nor 
say anything that was calculated to keep up the excite- 
ment under w^ich she was labouring, her feelings in a 
little while quieted down and her thoughts became active. 
The words ' speak gently' were constantly in her mind, 
and there was a reproving import in them. On going to 
bed that night she could not get sleep for several hours; 
her mind was too busily engaged in reviewing her conduct 
towards her child. She clearly perceived that she had too 
frequently suffered her mind to get excited and angry, 
and that die was too often annoyed at trifles which ought to 
have been overlooked. 

< I am afraid I have been unjust to my child,' she 
sighed over and over again, turning restlessly upon her 
pulow. 

At length she fell asleep and dreamed about Harry. 
She saw him lying on his bed, sick and apparently near to 
death ; his pure, round cheeks, where health had strewed 
her glowing blossoms, were pale and sunken; his eyes 
hollow — the weary lids were closed over them — he lay in 
a deep sleep. Mournfully she stood by his side and looked 
upon nim in bitterness of spirit. Sadly she remembered 
the days past in which she had spoken in harsh and angry 
tones to her boy, when kinder words would have been far 
better. In the anguish of her soul, bowed down by sorrow 
and a reproving conscience, she wept. 

When she again looked up she saw that a change had 
come over the beloved sleeper ; the glow of health was 
upon his cheek, and every vein seemed bounding with life 
and health, but he slumbered still. She was about arous- 
ing him, when a hand was laid upon hers ; she turned — 
a mild face, full. of goodness as the face of an angel, looked 
into her own. She knew the face and the form, but 
could not call the stranger by name. With a finger upon 
her lip, and her eyes cast first upon the sleeping boy and 
then upon the mother, the visiter said, in a low, earnest, 
but sweet voice, ' Speak gently.' 

The words sent a thrill through the heart of Mrs Bur- 
ton, and she awoke. Many earnest thoughts and self-re- 
proaches kept her awake for a long time ; but she slept 
again, and more quietly, until morning. 

The impression made by her husband's reproof, her own 
sober reflections, and the dream, was deep. Earnest were 
the resolutions she made to deal more gently with her 
wayward boy — to make love rule instead of anger. The 
evils against which she had been contending so powerfully 
for years she saw to be in herself, while she had been 
%hting them as if in her generous-minded but badly- 
governed child. 

< I will try to do better,' she said to herself, as she arose, 
feeling but little refreshed from sleep. Before she was 
rcadv to leave her room, she heard Harry's voice calling 
her from the next chamber, where be slept. The tones 
were fretful ; he wanted some attendance, and was crying 
out for it in a manner that instantly disturbed the even 
surface of the mother's feelings. She was about telling 
him angrily to be quiet until she could finish dressing 
herself, when the words ' speak gently' seemed whispered 
in her ear. Their effect was magical — the mother's spirit 
was subdued. 

*■ I ^mXl speak gently,' she murmured, and went in to 
Harry, who was still crying out fretfully. 

< What do you want, m^ sonP' she said, in a quiet, 
kind voice. 
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vi^ thenftbote^x^ssido ^ bto ISbce was Gbau^ hr an 
insttnt. 
' 1 6nft find my etockiDgs^ nramnift,' he ssid. ' 
^ Ther^ ihef are, imdor the hvrem/ Mtumed Afirs Bur- 
ton, $» g<mitly » fhe had iirat tpoken. 

< Oh, ye«, se they are/ cheerfliUy vepiM Harry ; ^ I 
cotridi^t see tiiem nowhere^ 

' Did yon think crying would bring them f ' 

This wat said with a smile and in a tone so unlike bis 
mother, that the child looked up again into her fttee with 
surprise that wat, Urs Bqrton plidnly saw, mhigied with 
pleasure. 

' Do you want anjrthiug else P' she asked. 

* No, mamma,' he replied, cheerfully ; f I can dreea my- 
self now/ 

This first little effort was eroi^ned with the most en- 
couraging results to the mother ; she felt a deep peace 
settling in her boeora, the consciousness of ha^ng gained 
a true victory over the perverse tendencies of both her 
own and the heart of her boy. It was a littie act, but it 
was the first fruits, and the gathering even of so small a 
harvest was sweet to her spirit. 

At the breakfast table the usual scene wee about betng 
enacted; when * speak gently' comisg into her mind fm* 
vented its occurrence. It seemed almost a mystery to 
her — the effect of words gently spoken en one who had 
scarcely heeded her most positive and angrily uttered re- 
proofs and injunctions. 

Although Harry was not as orderly in his behaviour at 
the table as the mother could have wished, yet he did 
much better tban usual, and seemed really to desire to do 
what was right. For nearly the whole of that day Urs 
Burton was able to control herself and speak gently te 
her boy, but towards evening ^e became fretfiil again 
from some cause or other. F^om the instant this change 
made itself apparent, she lost the sweet influence she had 
been able to exercise over the mind of her child. He no 
longer heeded hpr words^ and she could no longer feel 
calm in spirit when he showed perverse apd evil tempers. 
When night closed in, the aspect of afiairs was but little 
different from that of any preceding day. 

Heavy was the heart or Mrs Burton when she sought 
her pillow, and t^ie incidents and feelings of the day came 
up in review before her mind. In the morning her heart 
was calm and her perceptions clear f she saw her duty 
plainly, and felt willing to walk in its pleasant paths, tin 
treading these she had experienced ^n internal delight 
unknown before ; but ere th^ day had passed, old habits, 
strong from frequent indulgence, returned, and former 
effects followed as a naturalconsequence. 

As she lay for more than an hour resolving and re-re- 
solving to do better, the face of Harry often ca^ne up be- 
fore her. Particularly did she remember its peculiar ex- 
pression when she spoke kindly, instead of harshly reprov- 
ing bim for acts of rudeness or disobedience. At these 
times she was conscious of possessing a real power over 
him ; this she never felt in apy of her angry efforts to 
subdue his stubborn will. 

On awakening in the morning her mind was renewed | 
all passion had sunk into quiescence ; she could see her 
duty and feel willing to perform it. Qarry, too, aw(^e as 
usual, and that was in a fretfult captious mood ; but this 
rippling of thp surface of his feelings all subsided when 
the voice of his mother in words gently spoken fell sooth- 
ingly upon his ear. He evoi went so far as to put his 
arms around her heck and kiss her, saying, as be end so-^ 
' Indeedf mamma, I will be a good boy.' 

For the first time in many months the breakfast hoiqr 
was pleasant to all. Harry never once interrupted the 
conversatioQ that pa^d at intervals between his father 
and mother. When he asked for anything it was in a 
way pleasiqg to all. Once or twice Mrs Burton found it 
necessary to correct some little ftiult of manner^ but the 
way in which she did it, not in t^e least disturbed her 
child's temper, and instead ef not seeming to hear her 
wordsj ^ had almost always been the case, he regarded 



* ^Hiete k » woqderful power in ge^B^ntiafi min i lid 
Mr Burton to his vufe, after H»rty iuul kit tke iaUft« 

' i^re% wooderfiiliiidee4{ HMroebepuuiftmmim/ . 
' Love is strong.' < . ^ 

* So it 6MmB~6tronger than any ofther iilhw>r» flal 
w« can briog to bear upon a horaan boiag^ .. * 

* WheUMT that being be a ohild or a AiU-gvavn van.-* 
^ True, without doubt; but how hard a thingi ia it Iv 

us io to control ourselves that the ^here of all our actia 
shall be full ef love. Ah, me 1 the loye-th«onF isa beauti- 
All one, but who of us can always praotise it P For me, I 
confess that I cannot.' 

'Met for the sake of your cfafldren 9' 

*For their sakes I would make ahaoat any haBiiiii. 
would deny myself every comfort — I wouiA^AmtiM'mA 
life to their good; and yet the perfect cobtr^'tif^ 
natural temper, even with all the inducmtoiits ny kve 
for them brings, seems impessible.' -^ 

* I Uiink you have done wonders already/ Mr PuiHi 
replied. * If the first efifort is so suocestful, I aim ttd« yea 
need not despair of making the perfect oonqnesl' ym 
desire.' ' • 

* I am glad you^are sangume ; i only wish I were tt^m^ 
so.' ' ' 

'It vA^i not be as well if you were. It fa ibaflsll 
alwm the case that we are most (n danger of MMag whev 
we think ourselves aeeure. In conscious weakiiea tkoe 
is often real power.' 

' If that consciousness gives pow«r, then am I tfttti^ 
enough,' replied Mrs Burton. 

And she was stronger than she supposed, and atrong 
because sihe felt herself weak. Had ^e been eonfideut 
of strength she would not have been watchful orer herself, 
but fearing every moment lest she should betray her 
natural irascibility and fretfolness of temper, the was aB 
the time upon her guard. To her own astonishment aod 
that of her husband, she was able to maintain the power 
she had gained over Harry, and to be calm even when he 
was disturbed. 

But in all our states of moral advaneement there are 
days and nights as In our natural life. There ahe tbafii 
when all the downward tendencies of our nature are «efire 
and appear to govern us entirely; when our sun liaa gone 
down and all within us is dark. At such times mp art 
tempted to believe that it ha^i become dark for ever, Uiat 
the sun ^ill no more appear in our horizon. Thiaistdriy 
the night before the morning, which will eertahdj biink 
9nd seem brighter a|id full of strength to ^e 
spirit. 

Such changes Mrs Burton experienced, and ^ey ' 
the unerring signs of her progress. Sometinaes fit days i 
together she would not be able to control herself^ agsinst 
all ^he perverse tempers of her child her feelii^ weld 
react unduly. But these seasons were of shorter uA 
shorter duration on every recurrence of them, and the 
reason was, she strove most earnestly for the sake of thid 
child to reduce her whole mind into a state of order. 

It must not be supposed that Mrs Burton always llmnd \ 
the will of ber boy ready to yield itself up even to the ood- 
trol of gentleness and love. With him, too, wa3 thero a]%hi 
and a morning — a season when all the perverse aflfecwjus 
of his mind came forth into disordeny m^nifestatlp^ 
refusing to hearken even to the gentle words of his rnoQier,' 
;md a season v^®^ these were ^l quiescent ana ftoly 
hum^n, because ^ood affection^ governed in thor J^ead, 
These changes were soon mark^dby the motl^dr, a&g'tlitir 
meaning folly comprehended. At first theviye iiiisc'i 
of discouragement, but soon werjs felt to fce're^OT^eo- 
couraging, for they indicated advancement. ^all^Ainy 
and earnestly, day by day, did Mrs Burton stribrs ^lth| 
herself and her boy. T)ie hardest stn^le w^rir tfitli ^er- 
lelf ^ usuallv, when ^e n^d gained the vicifti^ om* ner- 
self, she haa nothing more to do, for her ciSl o ggdiie d no 
iQngjBf. ' ^ 

DajTS, weekS; months, and year^ wept bl 
this time the mother continued to strive 
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the InMf paasiontte, disorderly boy, became ^ten- 
ouiMlAil ordBiiy in fcif fajbHs. A wolrd gently s^cta 
ng MftmtSai in its inflaenGe t$t good, but ibe toMt 
ib4e of harshness would aronse his stubborn will and 
Mmn the fcir £eu!0 of bis young ^rit. 

Wbeoever motben tomfplaia to Mrs Burton of tbo 
jiffiodtyifacy find in tnana^ng their children, she has 
bit one fieee of adyioe to give^ and tliai is to ' spsak 



Wi lately fisitcd tbe fiumriioast of Lecb^pio, the birtb- 
jifM of John Ho«ie» the original compiler of tho * Scots 



1|4rtfaieSy' and tbe freqnent retreat cf the GoTenanters. 
M is sttsated in tbo opper part of tho barony of Row- 
litos, in tbo parish oi Fenwick, about two miles tfom 
liQgsvdl (which, tili the d^^rs of railways, wu a principal 
st^en the road between Glasgow and Ayr), and abont 
fee wttes from the neat, deanly yilliufe of Eagiesham. 
it wfaetftoever point you leaTe the publia road, yon have 
dxnt two mUes of a moor or rather dkms to travel, and 
litboivfb it was the 17tb of August we paid oor visit, it 
m utterly impossible to take any conveyance within a 
■tils and a half of the place where the bouse stands. In- 
M, the groopd is so maishy that we could not venture 
m horseback ; to reach it on foot is no easy task, at all 
cheats to strangers, and during winter it must be almost 
iswcmBible, even to those who are best acquainted with 
tie keality. In this respect, the situation was well chosen 
if tbe Covenanters as a hiding-place. 

The barooy on which the house stands belongs to the 
lirl of London, And has been tenanted by the * Howies' 
jlvsefta or eight centuries. It is a fcali-^ooking thatched 
Uditig, w^ a £ew trees beside it, an eartnen fence 
ivBOfid Ute garden, and other remnantaef its being a place 
[■d coiuidembLe antiquity. It stands on a rising ground, 
i lid I few yards off is an old turf watch-tower, which we 
Aosld think is little ofaaaged in appearance to what it was 
jibeD sentJitflswere stationed on it to give warning of the 
l^pfcqachoftheenemy. The view from tills is as wild and 
I mmteresting as can well be conceived. With the ezcep- 
tioB ef a patch of arable land adjoining the house, and a 
it4«fewiinii4red yefds distant, you 9ae for miles in wery 
fireetioQ nothiug hui heath and moss. The present tenant 
k Thomas Howie, son of the compiler of the ' Worthies/ 
t pbin, unassuming man, a warih admirer of hiis ances- 
ten, sad a'8taun<di adherent to the prindples for which 
Iwf eoDtended. He has the best private collection of re- 
fio bdoQgiog to the Ooyenanters to be seen in the west of 
'fieqttand, and hence his house is much visited by strangers. 
As the most of tiiese either belonged to, or are connected 
"vitb Captain John Paton, who suffered at Edinburgh, a 
Inef notice of him may not be out of place here. 

John ^ton was bom at Meadowhead, in the parish of 
Iflovick, and was a farmer till about his twentieth year, 
vli^ he enlisted as a volunteer, and went abroad to the 
Wi in Germany. After some time he returned home, 
jfliaed the Covenanters, and distinguished himself greatiy 
6r IttB prodfihoe and bravery. About the year 1&2, he 
tfitioed from the army, leased the farm of Meadowhead, 
»nd became an elder of the session of Fenwick, then un- 
der tbe pastoral care of the famous William Guthrie, 
when the Pentland engagement toc^ place, he command- 
4 ji party belonging to his neighbourhood, and displayed 
^^BtilKarv skul and valour lor which he had been pre- 
jojuly eelebrated. He was present at the hattle of 
eotivsQ Bridge, after which hO was declared a rebel, and 
^ k^ sum offered for his appr^ension. His general 
mi^ig.|Jace was Lochgoin, where he was often searched 
nTAfOd wJiere he made several marvelous escapes. In 
^inl, he was seised in the house of Robert Howie, Flo- 
^ leiiflh of Meams, and carried to Edinburgh, where 
« »M wecuted on the 9th May, 1684. His friends 
^rt^ after placed a stone slab in the churchyard of 

'<njnik, at the family buryiug-place ; and about thirty 

y«Mi Ig9 a neat pliun monument was erected to his me- 



mory^ We give the inscriptions. On the al^ a^ the 
wordS) * The mortal remaini of Captain Paton slec^ amid 
the ditetof kiaidreii mmrtyra laliheGreyfrianr ebniiihynrd, 
tidiifeixgb' ^^ ^ » ^0 biniai-idaee of hie ^Unily 
and descendants.' Ont^Bonnmentai^figvirMefadnua, 
iaig, swends, &e., with the words, f Saeied ^ the meraozy 
of OapUin John Paton, late in Meadowhead of this parish, 
who suffered martyrdom at the Grassmarket, Ediinburgh, 
May Mb, 1684. He was en heabur te iiis ponntry. On 
the Continent, at Pentlan^, and Bothwefi, his heroic con- 
duct evraeed the gallant officer, brave soldier, and true 
patriot. In social and domestic life he was an omiunent. 
A pious Ohristtan, and faithful witness in opposition to the 
encroaohmQnts of tyrannical and de^tie (ewer in church 
and state.' 

When we entered the homely kjtchen of Loohgoin, we 
found an interesting young lady, a lineal descen<iant of 
this distinguished nlan, who had come from a distant part 
of the country to see the memorials of her ancestor. She 
ha^ trudged over the almost impassable bogs at a point a 
littk fiMi&er west from the road we entered, had reached 
the house with others a short time before us, and had com- 
menced to examine the relics of her honoured sire. She 
handed ns the captain's ]&ible, and the sword which he 
used at Pentland, and with which he is said singia-handed 
to faave killed eighteen of the enemy. She had a deep 
veneration for her martyred relative, fistened with breath- 
less attention to Mr Howie af he narrated his brave dq- 
in£^ and haiibreadth escapes, and evidently felt proud in 
being able to claim kindrpd wit^ one who had shown such 
ardour apd made such sacrifices to promote what he re- 
garded as a righteous cause. During the conversation we 
examined the Bible, apd copied into our note-book the 
following memoranea. f ndde the boards are printed on 
leather the words, * Captain John Patbn's Bible, which he 
gave to his wife from off the scaffold, when he was exe- 
cuted for the cause of Jesus Christ, a^ £&iburgh, on the 
■9th May, 1^64. James Howie receiyed it from the cap- 
tain's own daughter's hueband. Mid gave it to John HoWie 
hi^ nephew.' The title-page is as fellows : — * Veiijum 
Dei. The Holy ]^ible. eontalniDg the Old Testament and 
the New, now tran^Ukted out of the Original Languages, 
and with the former, &c.j diligent}v compared and revised . 
London, printed by the Companie of Stationers j 1663.' 
We likevise saw the drum and dmmsticks that tjelonged 
to the party he generally headed, and the dag that was 
^me by tlie ^Fenwick knen' at Bothw^. t*he flag is 
4int, ^ery similar to tiiose unfuiied at Driimclog, aud 
which WB lately described. On it are the representations 
of a crown, thistle, an opened Bible, and the motto, <Phe- 
nick for God, Coun^^ and Covenafited Werk of Befor- 
nxation.' 

After examining these, ^e retired ^nto jthe room, where 
we were shown a numerous pollec^on of dl4 books, and 
some of the manuscripts ef thejcompiler of tbe ' Worthies.' 
The books, though frail, are curious. Several of them are 
valuable, inasmuch as they embrace some of the best 
works of former times ; and ^hen we remem6j?r the diffi- 
culty which existed in ^rpci^^ing hqcij^i ait .that period, it 
must be admitted (h;^t m point 9^ injtelligep/ce and ac- 
quaintance with books, Uie ' Howies' wene considerably 
in advance of their time, indeed, John Qs>wie, who is 
called by the late Mr M 'Gavin, in a preface to an edition 
of the * Scots Worthies,' a ' i^^t unlettered peasant,' 
must, judging from his Vcompll^qi^^ 99 4t^9 fi^m his 
manuscripts, which ace juaatly wntten, i^ave heen a per- 
son of some educati,QQ. U jwas djvi^ ^ iii|e that the 
library received the greatest additions, although there are 
volumes long antecedent to his day. T|i^ oMest of the 
CQllection is a copy p( the Scriptures (1596), of which the 
following Is the title-page :— ^ The BiMe ; that is, the 
H(^y Scriptures conteihed in the Olie and Newe Testa- 
mei(t, translated according to the Sbrew and ^reeke, and 
conferred with the best translations in diners languages^ 
with most profitalble annotations upon all the hard places 
and other things of great importance, ^eare ye not 
stand still, and beholde the stivation of the Lorde, which 
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hie will skow yoa this 4ay. Ezod* H 13^' ^btn^/oUows 
tber^presentatioii of a battle, aroiuid whiehaft thoe 
porlieofl of Seriptiure— < Grc»t are the troubles of (tin 
mbtoovBJ* b«t tb« hotd ddliveretb him out ti ^lem jJIl 
IMim H, 19. The Lord shall fight for you, tberefers 
hold your peace. £xod, 14i H/ This andekt Tevskm 
COntaios a sKetcfa of the garden of Eden^ the aijc of Noah, 
the drowmng of Pharaoh and his host id the Bed Sea, the 
tabernacle^ the fumitare of the temple, the garments of 
the high priest, the temple and throne of S^moo, the 
▼isioo of Ezekiel, and many other things connected with 
the former economy. In the Old Testament there are a 
fiBw brief notes on the margin ; and in the New, which, 
according to the title-page, was * £nglished by L. Tom* 
SOD,' there are nomeroos explanations, and in some cases 
long dissertations. We quote a few verses from the 39th 
psalm, as a specimen of the translation and orthography 
-*** I thoaght I will talce heede to my wayes, that I sinne 
not with my tongue ; I will keepe my mouth hrideled, 
while the widLed is in my sight. I was damme and spake 
nothing. I kept silSce euen from good, and my sorrow 
was more stirred. Mine heart was bote within me, and 
while I was musing, the fire kindled, and I spake with 
my tongue, paying. Lord, let me know mine ende, and 
the measure or my dajrs what it is : let mee knowe howe 
long I have to live/ &c. 

Appended to this edition of the Bible are the Psalms 
in metre. The title-page is -very significant ; it is as fol- 
lows : * The whole booke of Psalmes collected into English 
meetre by Thomas Stemhold, J<Hin Hopkins, and others, 
conferred with the Hebrew, with apt notes to sing them 
withall. Set forth aad allowed tobe snngin all chm^ches, of 
all the people together, before and after morning andeven- 
ing prayer ; as tSso bdbre and afler sermons, and moreover 
in private houses, for their godly sc^ace and comfort, ]a3Fing 
apart all ungodly songs^ and ballades, which tend onley to 
the noorishing of vice and cermpthig of youth. James v. 
If any he afflicted, let him pray } if any be merie, let him 
sing psalmes. CMossians iiL Let the word of Ood dweU 
plenteoosly in yen, in all wisdom^ teadiing and exhorting 
one another, in psalmes, hjrmnes^ attdspfaritual songes, and 
iing unto the Lord in yourliarts* London, Printed by 
John Wolfo for the Assignees of Richard Bay, 1691.' At 
the beginning of every psalm there are a few Latin words, 
wtth direotions as to the tone which oug^t to be sung. 
The 24th is headed^ * Domini est terra. Sing ttiyg as the 
21st Psalm,' ref^rrfaig to (iie nauslc there giren. We 
^ote ft ferw verses as a specimen of the metr^ 

' The earth is al the Lord's, with all 
Her Btwe aoA fumitare : 
Yeot hia is all the world, and all 
That therein doe endure. 

For he hath fostly founded it 

Above the sea to stand, 
And layd alow the liquid flouds 

TO flow beneath the land. 

For who Is he (O Lord) that shal 

Ascend into thy hill, 
Orpsase into thy holy place. 

There to continne stul ? 

Whose hands are hmmeless, and whose hart 

No spot there doth defile ; 
His Boole not set on vanity, 

mw hath not swome to guile. 

Him that is snoh a one, the Lord 

Bhal place in bUslhl plight. 
And Qod, his Ood and Saviour, 

Shal yeeld to him his right. 

This is the broode of traTellera, 

Jn seeking of his grace. 
As Jacob did, the Israelite. 

In that time of his race.' 

Not the least curious of the relics that are shewn to the 
strangers who visit Lochgoin, are certain silver coins about 
the size of our crowns, and bearing considerable resem- 
blance to Spanish or American dollars. These belonged 
tty the ancestor of Mr Howie, who was tenftnt of the land 
at the time of the persecution. His house was frequently 
l^Nmdefed At that period, and himself compelled toUee 
to some of his hiding-places in the adjoining moor. On 



ime ooeaaioQ the dragoons were seen apfvoidiing, % 
be tedE ids.pune in which these eeina^^«» oas* it i 
Jiim Bear the house, and escaped. On hfs_retari 
sterebed at the spot when he supposed he hadithrowi 
hot neither purse nor money could be fooadj • He loj 
for his treasure frequency and eare^nllr afterwards^ 
m Tain. At length he eoneluded tba* hiii anm-ser^ 
who was of the name of Omninghaoi, had cither a{^ 
priated it to himself, or that the dragoons had beei 
formed by him respecting it, aad^ad wrieditoiE 
this belief the old man died^ Bui Ottnutfighamwasi^ 
cent, though proof was net had in fais^ay tti free hh 
the chai^. In the year 1813, abofit 133 ytears slj 
wards, they were discorded by ik^ ^present temnt i 
his brother, a few yards from the door, wben doaU 
they had lain for that long period of time^ About Ij 
were found, and upwards of twenty are still' |fressit 
The coin of the oldest date is 1655. I 

After seeing all the antiquities we strolled roa&d i 
little garden, viewed the turf watch-tower^ and then I 
leave of Thomas Howie, by whom we had been f 
kindly received. We left the place with fodings 4 
of sadness and thankfulness. We grieved to think I 
there ever should have been a time in our labd wimn I 
drum summoned professing Christians to arms, vrhtn \ 
banner was unforled, and the sword was nasheathet] 
the name of Him who came to promote ^ peace oo ea^ 
and g9od-wiII amongst men.' We kit sad as we tbeoj 
en the Bible which the martyr presented on the scm 
to h{s widowed spouse, and as mw stood by the watcii-tDd 
where the Covenanters looked for the soldien then boq{ 
ing the country in order to disperse their meetings, i 
bring them to punishmenti We contrasted these tk 
with the present, and we feH grateful, yea, glad. 1 
rejoiced that tiiese dajv were gone^^that a Covenant^ 
cave was a tiling now unknewn save in the page of U 
tory— *that no one was new compelled to retreat to siH 
witds and sequestered glens for religious worship—^ 
the heath-clad hills of Caledonia are no * '^'yer reddei^ 
vrith the blood of her pious sons, but that a more p«s^ 

ful day has dawned. ' 

' ' ■ ■ ■ - ■ . . . , .1 

LITERATTJRE AND SUPERSTITIONS OF EXaLAJ 
IN THE MIDDLE AGES. i 

Thebi is a singular contrast betwixt the acute phHoscH 
cal disquisition, the learned argumentation, the bi^ td 
of moral and religious feeling, which these rasays oeeasic 
ally exhibit, and 3ke light and airy subjects, of which, fn 
the tiUe affixed to the majority, we would expect them J 
moei imifbrmly to treat No doubt the illustrative portitf 
of the essays are sufficiently lengthy to gratify the mosti 
dolent and aqierfioial reiuler who ever took up a v<^ 
for the mere purpose of being amused; and in our fens 
notice^ we even went the lengSi of lunting that Mr Wxight 
general desire to make a rondable book, had, on one oce 
sion, carried 1^ in this respect too &r; but wMJesIltit 
is true, who, we ask, would expect tiiat an essay, entitle 
« Friar Rush and the FroWceome Elves,* would open wi* « 
following equally serious, eloquent, and instructive pan 
graphs : — ^ 

« The character and form of the unpremeditated ereatKW 
of man's imagination depend as much upon eftenal m 
cumstances, and upon imi>reBsions firom ^^^^^^'J^ 
the variation of character in man himself Tiie ^'^^^^i 
Scandinavian or Gothic heroes could admit iAte i^m 
mystic creed no bdngs but those which inspired swe tfj 
terror, because it was unaccustomed to the qftiet *^^ 
ments of peace, to pleasant meadows or hwlgMng |?^ 
contemplated only steel, and wounds, and bteod. ' '*** vj 
hmiter, who tracked his prey over the barren tt«OBtMas 
which were as much his home as ttiat of the liess^**;^] 
sued, to whom nature pr^enled ha«etf iik ^''^^J^^ 
tic and awftil forms, hhns^ ae^pMitnted only with «2!' 
must have a creed which part^k of the <*i«8w^' '^'jS 



thing around him— ^the supernatnrai worid*»a5^** 
peopled with fierce and malignant demons. J«®* ^ 
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litary hermit^ who, in the earlier ages of western Chris- 
krity, fixcd<bi9 iibode in tiie deserts^and tb^fftttiB^nnte 
d feho^pltaUeincle, eenld oobo«y«. tinm to be peeptod 
^iDtliing^lniti^Yils. But to the peweftil peasant ooi 
hniiiatiii€( vter aniMt in her most Jo9n»n8iAo«d^'d» 
li pecked brjr gay and faannlesB spirite, wfa& JikB Mmt- 
tt'kvcd'^ play iod lai^b — ^the beings hs ftared weve 
Itrietedite the moantuns whose heads rose in tha din 
ioi^.orthfl&d TisiU were conftied within the darimass 
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has; the only beii^ with whom a Beownlf would olaiB 
MMm^BOMs vece those against whcmi he mi^t signalise 

Sour) the nidkees who set upon him in the sea amidst 
7^' the tempest, tiie grendel, the nightly deronrer 
fwja ltiia nea^aad At fire^irake whose Tengeance canied 
Irtraotion amongst faia snljects. The fiierature whioh 
^ToiAte 8088 haire left ns is not of that kind whioh 
^in^cate to ns the Hghter superstitioiBS of our ibr»- 
^krs. The impressions of fear are deeper and more per- 
boent than thorn of mirth, and are more speedily commn- 
pitxAi Thus monks, whose greatest error was not that (^ 
ptttdsm, ^tftftook in all the superstitions of the 'vulgar— 
J dieheWed none of the fables of paganism, but they 
^e^tilKm &«m in a new light. . To them all BjpiiitB were 
'w^^ or devils ; and as their canons asaired them 
It ibe^ bangs of the vulgar creed, which were in &et the 
lolpaganism, wtf e nottobeadmittedintatheAnrmer 
, they threw them indiscriminately into the latter. The 
lief, the monks could naturally edmiib of no hannless 
of xone who played Ibf .the sake of ^ay alone^ and 
I pmaks and gambols and mischioYOus tricks of a puck 
^ fthobgoblin were only so many modes by which <he evil 
pe aoa^t to allare the sim|>le countxTman into his power, 
Ulead him "to t^vxptation and sin. But the playftd freaks 
if Satan were not so often i^ei£»rmed before th» monks 

Bves, and therefore seldom ibund i^ place in their 
* The fears of the peasantry, on the other hand, 
|a« Boon imparted to their ^kitnal teaehers, and the 
pter "Ken, or believed themselves to be, constantly peis 
iwotCid by i^^ pialignity ^ the demons* It is our impres- 
IMD, iitdeed, Jiat the monkish superstitions were entirely 
founded upon the older popular superstitioaB : instead of 
fighting against the errors of paganism, they soon fell 
^cmaelTes into that of supposing that they were engaged 
n a more substantial war ogtunsTtbe spirits who belonged 
to the older creed, and whoue interest it would be to sup- 
prtik Thus, in their eagemesslbr the battle, they creoited 
ibar opponents. Ab the monks were generally suceessfiil 
A tkie eaoounters, they became bolder, and sesohed to 
sttick tbe enemy in his stronghold, seeking soHtavy resi- 
lenets staeBg the fens and wilds. Henoe, periiaps, arose 
h MBfi degree the pasnon for beooming hermits* From 
't^tiMMdremnstances it arises that) hi the legends of the 
mm^ slthou^ it is the creed of the peasantvy which is 
IRseDted to us, yet timt creed is there so distorted and so, 
rpvtially represented as to be with difficulty recognised. ^ > 
'We hate ^us but Uttle knowledgeof the mirthJul beings, 
uePueks and Robin Goodfellows, of the peasantry, during 
«6 earlier ages of our history. That the popular mytho- 
«>Sjiaokided tnck bdngs we haTe abundant proofe in the 
>i>&taH>ns allusions to them at a somewhat later period, 
^Ij, the twelfth century, after which the traces of them 
^fUB amly disappear, until the poiod when the invention 
« posting, and the consequent fiunlity of making books, 
^1^ ft literature for the vulgar, and when the stories of 
w popular belief which had hitherto been preserved 
^yiWere.ceUeoted for their diTcrsion. Then we find 
^^><u h earlier ag^ separate ballads had been woven 
^^ into ^ie cycles, so these popular stories were 
^^iogeth^^nd a certain character of reality given to 
"^l^^tbspeiBeii of a single hero, a Bobin GoodfoUow, 
t *"wn, Wt as in the curious tract of which we are going 
^^» Friar Rush.* 

mS^^^"^^ nadtf for one instant in suspense as to 

*^^'W)pei:tfait personage thus eloquently introduced 

JWktte stage for. observation and scrutiny actually is, 

*' *"«t proceed to say at once, that the friar: is a great 



deal worse by all accounts than he is even called, and that 
is ddiisay^ little, when we find thirt he is ndt&er mom 
inrleis^hia <B beiui'flde detfl,*the herb of a^anmii^ 
nteoanoe.^ 'Walking about and abroad Uket^ ragmg Bon^ 
htet^uttt |»r«y, -this inferaal emissary espied a goodly abbey 
■oHtewharein Ctermoa^ or Deumark, and, in "the |^b of a 
youth wlw80ii|;ht eknployftioAt, Imocked at its huge poe^' 
tSm-gsAe and gained admiSBion. * He was weH received, 
aod i^poSnted to serve in tbe kitchen. Time passed on, 
and Rinh made continual advances in ikvour, when a sud- 
den quanri arose between him and the 'master code,' who 
seconded his orders by rude strokes of a staff which lay 
ready at hand. Bush was enraged, seiased the oook, and 
threw him into a pot whioh was boiUng on tbe fire, where 
he was scalded to death. 'Hie abbot and iriars, faesring 
that an accident had happoied to their cook, unanimously 
ohoee Bush into his place, who in his new office gained 
daily an increase of their good graces by the esceUent 
dishes whioh he prqisred for them, porticulaify on fiist- 
di^s. For seven years did Bush serre in the abbey kit^- 
eh^ and in the ei^^rth, he was called before tbe abbots 
and'was made a fris^ in reward for his serrices. 

' One day the friars found Broths Bush sitting in the 
gatsway outtiiKg woedeU staves, and they asked hhn what 
he was doinj^ aiid he told them that he was making 
them weapons, with winch, in case of danger, they might 
defend their abbey. And about the same time there arose 
great dissension between the abbot ainl the prior, and 
between the monks, and all for the sake of a woman: 
and each party went seeretly to Friar Bush and provided 
themselves with stout Steves* The same night at matins, 
the^ was a great fray; the abbot struck the prior, and the 
prion struck the abbot again, and every monk drew forth 
bis stai^ and there were given ^enty of hard blows. 
Bush, to increase tbe oonftisicn, blew out the lights, so 
that none Imew his feicod firom his foe^ and then, seizing 
the great bench,.he threw it amidst the combatants, where- 
by nota few had brokm bones, so that ikey all lay together 
in the chapei in a most dismal stale. When the fray was 
ended. Bash came irith a lights pretended to feel great 
concern for what had happened, akled them to rise, and 
counedled them to seek repose in their 4>eds. 

*■ The devils of the legends^ like the elves whose plaoe 
they had uautped, were vecy simple^ and wtsre^ often 
cheated or dieooncerted by a trifle^ So it Jiiqp|»ned iu 
the end with friar Bush. One dsy, when he was retails 
ing late to his cloister, reflecting that there was nothing 
in the kHchen for dinner, he tore in two pieois a oow 
which was grazing in the fields where he passed, and 
carried the one half home with him to the abbey. Next 
day the owner was dismayed at finding but the half of 
his cow. As night drew on suddenly wMle he was still in 
the fields, he took shelter in a hollow tree. Kow it so 
happened that this identical night had been appointed by 
Lucifer, the prince of the devils, to meet his emissaries on 

'*th, and to hear from them an account of their proceed- 
ings : and they came flocking like so many birds to the 
verv tree in which the countryman had concealed himself 
TVithout perceiving that they were overlooked and over- 
heard, they began each to {pve an account of himself, until 
it came at last to the turn of Bush, who told how he had 
been admitted as cook in the abbey, how he had set the 
monks by the ears, and had given them staves wherewith 
to brcAk each other's heads--all of which they had done 
to his entire satisfiiction — and how he hoped in the end to 
make ^em kill one another, and so bring them all to helL 
Next morning the countryman left his hiding-place, re- 
piUred straight to tiie abbots and gave him a foithfiil ac- 
count of all Siat he had seen and heard. The abbot called 
Bush before him, conjured him into the form of a horse, 
drove him from the placcy and forbade him ever to return 
thither. 

* Bush, driven away in spite of himself by the ban of the 
abbot, hied over the sea to England, where he entered iba 
body of the king's daughter, and caused her many a day 
of torment. The king, her fother, sent to Paris for the 
most sMlfril * masters,' who at last forced fUish to tell his 
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jdsme, and to oonfesa that none lasA {xmer to ^spotsem 
Urn except ibe abbot of * Klost^ ^^sroT^ jpr ihieb was tiie 
name of uie abbej wbere be baa dwelt. The abbot caoi«^ 
dallfid ^xish out of the maiden, Agreed him jnto his fonner 
ahape of a horsey whi^h he eondemnpd bim bitooefbr^ 
to reiaiby and mad« him carry OTto the sea to Denmark 
himself and the reward wbich the King of Engluid had 
given hrau' . j, j •• j 

Our spice is too bmited to allqw ns to folio'w the 
author through the number of. ingenious pag09 in whioh 
he Boccessfhllj identMes the Friar Bush, of German ro- 
m$mce with a personage both in Denmark and EngUmd^ 
who rejoiced, if not in the same noanej at l^ast in tiie saiD<e 
eharaoter* Laying aside» howeTer> says he, the question 
of locality — ^thst is, whether the abbey referred to existed 
in Denmark or Qermany — there arises another of much 
greater importance to the history of the legend— did th6 
character of Frisr Bush e^t among the people indepen- 
dently of the legsna whieh is mOw inseparabia from his 
name! Or, in other words, was Friar Ettsh ar general dr 
a particulfup name in the popular mythology t The author 
thki eAludes to a tale, whkh, with little satiation, oeenrs 
couBtantly in it» and which, he says, sets at test all dooht 
on the question. Jt is entitled 'tiie Mira Historia, whioh 
Pontoppdan relates on the fidtit ef Aesemns^^how a 
nobleman in Denmark one day threatened joking his 
children that Ftiar Rush should oome and take l^iem^ 
and how the friar was instantly present, and by foro^ 
invisible held the nobleman's carriage last to the s|)ot 
We are inclined to think that at an early period tfaea^ 
same into the popular mythology of our western lands 
a personage in the oharaoter of a monk or friar. In 
QfamUny the monk was. sometimes Riibetahl, and the 
story TTUcb ire quote for our authority affords us amrtfactr 
mstance how the writers on wHcheraft atid spirits in the 
sixtetath and serentetath omliiiies, likb the monks who 
preceded tiiom, eonfbunded eWes with derUs^ whocli na» 
turally daro^ ftolii their belief in the existence of the for- 
mer, and their or#n peculiar sentimeirts with regidd to the 
latter. In the poptuiir superstitions of ^ogUmd there oer* 
tainly existed raeh A friar, whp was not less mischieToas 
tiian Breftber Btlsh. Bvetybody kaeitn the ^friai'i lan- 
tern' in Milton^ which led people astray from ihrnt path. 
Hartmet alludes to the jihictioe <tf laying a bowl of cream 
to propitiate ' Robin Goodfelltiw, the Friar, and Sisse (I e. 
€5<^]y), the dairy-maid,' in which three personags we 
suspect tiM we see three o&ers^ the Bt^m Hood, S^ar 
Tndc, and KM Marian ef tite eM popular merrie«M)imOe; 
Benmarkj thto^forei and Oermany also, may have had their 
Friar Rush ; «ld we sas|iect tiiat su^h a personage tended 
the dflme name wad well known to mt Sn^lsh ^easontryy 
for, the first thne we ni^t wilh hiin in fingland, wU^ hi 
earl>^ ih the latter half of the sixteenth oentary, he is brfne 
mealid ifttrodneed im a foi*eigner. W^ are inclined, there- 
fore^ te think that the sojoton ef Bush In the fStib%y iras 
originlilly « legend of Friar Bush, and not ^ le^aad ^ 
Mbt iLxiMhi bnt tiiat Udd pitrticular legend b^oante so po- 
polftr thiiiil either absorbed or eclipsed all the others, 86 as 
by degiieM to Itete its here iden^^ only with itielf: The 
#enndw«f k #ad ft i^ple story of the tisit of the mis- 
aMerOite elf to ft niona^teryy a legehd ddmnion enotigh if 
ire nmy jndge by the Germi^ etciries in ifienti. 

< A le^d, like ft b«ll of taow, id enlarged by i^llitt^ ftnd 
t» 000ft as Friar Rifeh beeiihie the ftokfiKrVi^ged h«ro elf a 
Idstery,- ihftt hidtoty in<^te^ tapidly in itd pasea^ fhnn 
o&« hftttd to ftnothc]^. In the OM Tef^n^ -khieh waA pub- 
liilfed ih Englftiid, m hkte many cfrcuttjstances Ihftt af6 
not fstbid in the OeAnctn; ahd th^dfe hdditieris show its tefy 
dtsthu^T k trhat Bght thode from -whotti they came mtist 
hftte looked tipon tiie p«Mnftge of tbefHftr. The English 
story of Friar Rush is fn prose. During his stay in the 
abbey, idler the battle df Ihe s^vres,- Ru^ contteues here his 
tiHekM upon the ftbbot aiid monks, at one time corering the 
abbot'fc #8ggon iHth tar irhen he was told to greftse it, at 
fi»Mh#^ dri^in^ wine at tibe abbof s eipeiise, and saymg 
^ftt h^ hild giten it to tite hors<$s, ftnd lastly breaking 
down the stairs of the dormitory, so that when the monks | 



at night youl<^ descend to thdbr matins, tdey £11 f&n dcvi 
and break Iheir bones. , Such stories idso have b^ea iMl 
of Robin GopdfoUow. After having been driven firon tte [ 
monastery. Friar Bush ^mtei-B into servicOtaiMl be^cnaesea 
the whole a yery l^nest and harmksaf follow^ still retem- 
ing <me characteristic of the old industrieua ^^ ^^ «f I 
doing much work in a short spftce of time. . He hires Iob- , 
self to a countryman, wbosje wifo is a terrible aeold, sad 
will not permit her husbaud to keep a serrant*' to tfid ln& 
is Ms daily toils, in order thatr he may be obliged te keep 
out in the open fields as oft^i as possible. 

* After ^ting tins farmer, Bt^ went into tiie 
ef a gentleman whose daughter was posBeated, ftiiiAn 
euaded lum to send for the abbot of the mi^i^^^ 
he had reeided, who cured the maiden, cotgiirc^ Bmk ! 
his own likeness of a hor$e, made him carry Uboft Ikwh 
well as a quantity of lead wMch the gentleman 
him, and then confined him to * an olde cftstte thact stocd | 
farre within the forrest,' .ahd the stoTf ends with the 
exclamation^ * From irhieh dcrill and ftll other detiUs do- 
fond ns, good Lord ! Amen/ ' 

A mtlch more pleasing character is that of ftobin Qood- 
iellow, whose <mad |)rank8 and merry jests' form the{ 
snbSeOt of an unique prOse ttaot in blftck letter, bcaziag 
the date of 1628, ftnd in the possession at present of Lord 
Francis Egertc^ ' Robin,' says Mr Wright, < Hke ike fo- ' 
ndliar elves of the twelfth century, is tepresented as the { 
offspring of an incubus. Whilst he was yet a dnld his tricks 
were the jplague of the neighbour^ whose complaiiKtB so 
griered his mother, that at last lie ran away to e a cape 
pxmishmfent, and after wandering some time Idred Inmaetf { 
to a taUdr, in whose serrice he played a joke, zKjt m- 
Uke thftt of Bush on the abbot's waggon.' A ladj-, win 
was about to be married, employed the tailor to noddflB 
and prepare a gown for her. The order caiaaie sud- 
denly, and performance must be prompt^ fo^ she iroelft 
require it the foUoiHng morning. To work the Trmnt«rT and 
pretended serrant instantly go; flie go#n wss fkidabed, 
and while in the morning it wfts called tn by we ^appan 
tiie lady herseli^ the master ordered Bobin to aaeend te a 
room ftboye stairs^ and bring down the renunBtB of a for- 
mer meal to assist the breftldGut of to-day. 

* Thdn Bobhi Me^ fahli «p th^ efalres 

And brings the tenmsnte downd, 
Which he did know his master sared 
Oat of the woman's gowne. 

The taylor he was yext at tjhis. 

fie me'emt remuahts of meat. 
Thrft this good woman, ert Ae irWit 

Mi^t there her breftfkste aate.' 

< Bobin t^^rittiTdis ruh^ k^ay, and fkUing ftti6e|» %t ft 
fbrclst, is there risited bv his father, irhb. according to Ihb 
foshioii of the f^trte, is cftUed Obertta, and who makeft ktth^A 
to hhh hi* ori^, dnd his poifre^ of transforfaing kiitt9c9f to 
ifhai shapt! hfe Vfll, ft powef which he delays hot to jnd ik 
prfectice, arid 

* ttirnes ifipa^tfe ihto ^h'a^ Shape 

Hrf thinks upon, or wlU| 
Bometittes it neighing horse wiit he 

Bometimes a^grahtiing hog, 
Sometimes a bird, somennies a croir, 

Soinetlm^^ i shorling do^. • 



* Straight he hies io a weddina iii the shape (f ft HdcQer, 




with rega?^ to the hfefory of our legends. An olft 

seeks to hinder his niece, wbo, it seems, "^aa Ins iriHSf 
from mapying a youiig man whom she lote^ to, ** 
midst of ner distress^ Bobin makes hid tmteaniicd 

He sends them to he married atraii^k^ 

And he in h^r disJgtiise, ' 
dies home With sfl thtf dpeSA he mttf 

To hlind her nnUe'a eyefti 

ftnd th^rs be flyes hit #(ftti ftMidoe, 

Doing monetnojMAoifre,^ t^vw- 
8ach was his skill ana workmanship, 

ThM $he em doe in:fbkh, 

Ihe old man wonder'd for to see 
The worke gee (m so ftost, 
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Aqd ttierovitbaU more worke doUi h^ 
unto good Sobih oast. ' 

'^en !bobiii said to his old man, 

Good Tinkle, if yon please 
To oruxt to me bnt one ten poond, 

ru yield yottr loTe-snit ease. 

TttQ ^xnni^, i^noth he, I rtiXL glye theff, 

Sweet nieee, with all my hewt, 
So thou wilt ffront to me tfay lore, 

Xo ease my troubled heaft. 

Then let me a writing bave, qnoth he, 

From yoQf owne hand wfth speedy 
That I nay marry my sweetheart 

When I have done this deed.' . 

*BoUii obtahifl the money and the writing, and immedi- 
it^ stixes the old man, carries Mm to the chamber where 
m Ae t&eoe wad ker hufiband, and himsdf qnioklj eladee 
Ihfr old IbDow'B Tengeaaee, and goes to play his pranks 

* Thus Bohin llted a mei^ life 
As toy oonld enjoy, 
'Mong country fonns he did resort, 
And oft woidd folks annoy ; 

Bnt if the maids doe call to hiih 

He etni away will goo 
In knavish sort, and to himselAt 

He'd laogk oat hoe 1 hoe I hoe ! 

He oft wonld beg and grare an ahnes 

Bat take nongbt that they'd give ; 
In sereral shapes he'd gall the world, 

Thus madly did he Hre. 

Sometimes a cripple he would seeme, 

Sometimes a souldier brave : 
Sometiiites a fox, sometimes a kata ; 

BravB pastimes would he have. 

I^ometimes an owle he'd seem to he. 

Sometimes a skipping frpg : 
Sometimes a kime, in Iridi shapd, 

lb leape ore mire or bog. 

Sometimes he*d counterfeit a Toyce, 

And travellers call astray ; 
.Sometimae a walking fire he'd be, 

And lead them from their way. . 

Some call him Bobin Ooodfellow, 

Hob-gobUn, or Mad Crisp; 
And tome againe doe teSrmd him oil 

By name of WiU-the-WiSpe. 

But call him by what name you list, 

I baTe studied on my pillow, 
I think the best name he deserve 

Is Bohin the Good Fellow.' 

'It would be easy,' continiies Mr Tfrigbt, 'for tis to 
tnoe the fiuniliar toad misoliiefoin tff fat E&^and, in a 
hmdied different shapes, up to ihe present day. Bat we 
li&Te done enough for ottr purpose — ^we haTe shown the 
txisteace of this personage of the popular mythology from 
AH extremely early period up to the time of the formation 
of the adventures of Friar Bush and Bobin Goodfellow ; 
ire hate also, we think, adduced sufficient reasons for sup- 
posing that the one, as itrell as the other, was a genei^ 
and not a particular name ; oi^ to use again a distinction 
wUch we have already employed, that the fbtmdatiotis at 
these tale-books were legends, but not Iho legends ef th0 
personages whose names tiiey bear; There is ne stronger 
<}i8tingTdjBhiQg charaoteristio of the different fitmilies of 
pe<$ple than Siat afforded by their popular superstitions^ 
and, were it but on this aceount, they are well worthy of 
ear atten^n. Our language, our manners, our institu- 
tioBe, cor political position, through ten centuries, have 
kcQ undergoing a continual and important change; yet 
Jwng this long period our popular mythology, deeply 
iD^onted in the minds of the peasantry, has remained the 
ssDe, and, where it has not been driven away by school- 
nasters and steam-en^es, it still exists unalteired. It 
M8 not only existed during this period, but it has from 
^to time stepped fbrth from its obscurity, and etertbd 
>pow qfel infiutaee on the world around. First, it was 
^^oanA or retained imwittingly by the Christian mis- 
^Jnioies and eontwts, ttnd created in their hands a race 
of bangs, detignated by the name of demons, which nerer 
«H*»diii the pure Christian creed. Afterwards its influ- 
^wasftltbyplnlosophy, and it had no Htile share in 
the stnnge Ta^oies of alchymy and magic. Next, it ap- 



peared in a more terrible fbrm than alL Bingulariy enough, 
as our forefhtbers became more enlightenedraie popular 
flu^)er3titions seized more fbrdbly than ever upon their 
mmds ; and the destruction of many thousands of persons 
in the ra^aoe of a Jfew years for the imaginary crime of 
witohcraft y^ilX bear a permanent and substantial tcstir 
mony io what superstition can do. The Puritans, who 
succeeded the Papists, were by no means less superstitious 
than their predecessors — ^their devils were but a repetition 
of those of the ynonks cf earlier times. The popular notion 
of devils and their works, as it now exists, decidedly owes 
its origin to the old mixture of popular mythology with 
Christianity — to it we must attribute the ludicrous charac- 
ter which has so often in popular stories been givan to the 
demons, their stupidity, and their simplicity. To such 
devils as these do, we owe devil's bridges, and devil's ar- 
rows, and devilj's holes, and devil's dykes, and the like, 
which are continually met with in the wilder and more 
mountainous parts of our island. To those devils, too, we 
owe haunted houses and haunted castles— they delight in 
throwing about the chairs and the orockery-ware. 6uch, 
also^ are the devl^ who still sometimes ipake their appear- 
ance among the Welsh peasantry, and of whom they tell a 
multiplicity of tales.' 

In the next essay, entitled < Bunlop's history of fictbn,' 
we have for the most part a repetition ooly of statements 
and particulars already recorded in the one, which at the 
opening of the first volume treats of An^o-Norman poetry. 

We regret that our space will not permit us to give an 
extract or two from a very interesting portion of the work 
entitled tha 't^opular Cycle of the Bolnn Hood Ballads/ 
?!!he author proceeds to show that the olmracter and popu- 
lar history ci J^obin Hood was founded upon the baUads, 
and not the balhMls upoa the person; but for this, and a 
solution of the important question who was the person who 
bears the title of Kobin Hood^ w« must refer our readers 
to the book itself. 



Tkfe tATfiST I'fiOli ICENl^UCKT. 

[From the New Totk Herald. J 
I HAVB a good Joke to tell you aboit aKcntuddaa and his 
dog. The other day two yo«qg wi^ who were sitting 
under the pcvoh of a ^otel, amused themselves making 
facetious remarks on the bjpassers. t'resently there came 
along a tall rawboned Sentuokiai^ with a laige rough dog 
at his b6els« blind of one eye and without thennt symptom 
of a tMl* The wags were in ecstacies. Hero were two 
legiftimite mhaects for fun. The tailless dog was irre- 

•uaue. 

* Neighbour/ s^d one of the facetious gentlemen, ' what 
sort of an animal d' je call that P He seems to have come 
from a country where tails were sc^rjce.' 

'Hush I' whispered the other, with an air of mystery, 
* don't you know that that's a disguised volunteer from 
the army of occupation) ^tetiUd on special duty.' 

* Gentlemen,' said the tall Kentuckian, hauling up» 
And kis«re\y taking his seat in a vacant chair, ^doti'^ 
make fun of that thar dog, if you please^' and with a face 
of profound melancholy and touching pathos he addedj 
' unlete yon want to hurt his feelings.' 

* Oh, Of ceurse not, sir^ if yon dislike it. But, pray, how 
did he oeme to be eurtaUed of his fair proportions P 

* Well, gentlemen, I'll tell you,' said the Kentuckian, 
^plenishing the capacious hollow of his cheek with a quid 
of tobaeeo. * That thar dog was^the greatest bar-hunter 
in Eaintuek a few years ago* I used to take my rifle and 
old Biptearer, of an afternoon, and think nothing o' kill- 
iog ten ban. One cold day in the . nnddle o* winter, 
being troubled a good deal with an old he-bar that used 
to carry off our pigs by tlye do^en, I started ont with 
Biptearer, determined to kiU the old rascal or die in the 
altetapi. Well^ arter we'd gone about two miles through 
the wooos, we all of a sudding eome rig^t smack on the 
hid bir, with hia wife and Uiree cubs. . I kno^'d I couldn't 
riioot 'em all at once, and I know'd if I killed either of 
the old uns, tother would make at me, fbr I could see they 
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war mortal hungry. So, aez I, 'Rip, whafU we doP' 
Rip know'd what I was sayin, and without waitin to hold 
any confab about it, he gov a growl and pitched right in 
among 'em. With that, I let fly at the she-bar, cot I 
know'd she was the wost when t&e cobs was about. Orer 
she rolled as dead as a mackerel. Rip he hitched on to 
the he-bar, and they had a most mighty tussel for about 
fire minutes, when the bar began to roar enough like blue 
murder. I run up then, and knocked his brains out with 
tbe but-eend of my rifle. The cobs was so sheered and 
cold that I killed 'em all in two hiinotes with my kniftp. 
But Rip took on terrible about my knockin' off the old 
bar on the head. At fust 1 thought he was goin' to tackle 
on to me, and says I — 'Rip, that's downright ungrateful.' 
With that he sneaked off in a huff, but I could easily see 
he was terrible mad yet. Well, I left the bars all on the 
ground, concluding to call back with the neighbours for 
'em as soon as I could let 'em know. On the way home, 
Rip kep ahead of me. Every time he thought about how 
I killed the old bar his tail would stand right up on 
eend, he was so powerful mad. It was gettin' on to night, 
and began to grow freezin cold. About half a mile from 
the house. Rip he come to a hault, thinkin' he'd have 
another look back in the direction of the bars. The scent 
of 'em raised his dander wuss than ever. His tail stood 
right squar up, as stiff as a hoe-handle. Just then it 
come on colder than ever, and poor Rip's tail friz exactly 
as it stood. I was in a bad fix. I had no fire to thaw it. 
While I was thinkin' what I'd do to get it down again, a 
big buck-deer sprung up, and darted right over a fence 
about fifty yards ahead. Rip didn't wait to be told whar 
to go, but pitched right arter the deer. I cracked away 
with my rifle, and just raised the fuzz between his homa. 
As soon as Rip got to the fence he thought he'd make a 
short cut, so he dashed right through, but his tail was so 
brittle it broke off between the rails ! Poor <^d Rip was 
done for good. He never had a tail to show after that ; 
it broke his spirit as well as his tail ; that's how he come 
to lose it. And now, gentlemoi, I am getting a little 
dry, and if you have no objection we'll take a horn.' 



THB FEB8FIBAT0&T TUBBfl OT THB SKIlf . 

Taken separately, the little perspirato^ry tube, with its 
appended gland, is calculated to awaken in the mind very 
Litle idea of the importance of the system to which it be- 
longs ; but when the vast number of similar organs oom- 
po8ing tills system is considered, we are led to form some 
notion, however imperfect, of their probable influence on 
the health and comfort of the individual. I use the words 
* imperfect notion ' advisedly, for tbe reality surpasses ima- 
gination and almost belied To arrive at something like an 
estimate of the value of the perspiratory system in relation 
to the rest of the organism, I counted the perspiratory 
pores on the palm of the hand, and found 852b in a squture 
mch. Now, each of these pores being the aperture of a 
little tube of about a quarter of an inch long, it follows 
that in a square inch of skin on the palm of the hand 
there exists a length of tube equal to 882 inches, or 78( 
feet Surely such an amount of drainage as seventy-three 
feet in every square inch of skin, assuming this to be the 
average for the whole body, is something wonderful ; and 
the thought naturally intrudes itself—* what if this drain- 
age were obstructed? Could we need a stronger argu- 
ment for enforcing the necessity of attention to the skhi ? 
On the pulps of the fingers, where the ridges of the sensi- 
thre layer of the true slgin are somewhat finer than in the 
palm of the hand, the number of pores on a square inch a 
little exceeded that of the palm ; and on the heel, where 
the ridges are coarser, the number of pores on the square 
inch was 2268, and the length of the tube 667 inches, or 
47 feet To obtain an estimate of the length of tube of 
the perspiratory system of the whole surfiuje of the body, 
I thmk Uiat 2800 might be taken as a iSur average of the 
number of pores in the square inch, and 700, consequently, 
of the number of inches in length. Now, the number of 
square inches of surface in a man of ordinary heif^t and 



bulk is 2500; the number of pores, therefore, 7,00O«00Q, 
and the number of inches of per^iratory tube, 1,750,000; 
that is, 145,888 feet, or 48,600 yards, or nearly 28 milea. 
— Srasmms WUaon, 



THE OLD WIDOWS LAMENT. 

Fareweel, oh, fiuvweel I 

My heart it is sair. 
Fareweel, oil, Cuvweel I 

I'll see him nae mair. 

Lang, laog was he mine — 
Lang, Umg— but nae mair. 

I manna repine ; 
But my heart it is aair. 

His staff's at the wa*, 
Tooro, toom is his ohair- 

Tbe bannet an' a' : 
And I maon be here. 

Bat, oh, he's at rest I 
Why tod I complain ? 

Gin my sanl be blest 
I'll meet him again. 

Oh, to meet him again 
Whar hearts ne'er were sair ! 

Oh, to meet him again, 
To part n«Ter mair! 



WE ARE HASTENING ON. 

Away, away, thnmgfa tha wild'ring maze 

Of life we are hast'ning on ; 
Like th' meteors that brighten the sky with their 

J oat seen, then for erennore gone. 

Like the atately eUipa that dance o'er the ware. 

Wafted on to a distant clime. 
We onwards speed ftt>m the womb to the grsTe, 

Through the bilkmy flood of time. 

The beanty of youth is bright on our cheek 
And the wann blood boands high in our veina. 

And we atter the language tbat young lipe qpeak. 
In free and affectionate strains. 

We joy in our lore with the hearts that r^oice. 

And share in the mourner's dole ; 
For the cold chills of selfishness stay not our Toice, 

Nor freese up the fonta of our soul. 

We are hastf niog on, and our yonthftil bloom 

Gives ^ace to a sickly pale; 
Reniorseiesa decay goeth on to consume, 

And strength is beginning to £uL 

The garlands of glory, the laurels of war. 

Have faded for ever away ; 
Tbe glittering tiara that shone fVom afiur. 

Has vanish'd for ever and aye. 

The trials and toils which fill up life's page. 

Are carved upon our brow, 
And the hoary naira of feeble age 

Are sprinkled o'er us now. D. F. 



BECBBATIONS. 

Let your recreations be manly, moderate, seasonable, 
and lawfiil ; the use of recreation is to strengikhem yoa for 
labour and to sweeten your rest But there are some so 
rigid or so timorous, that they avoid aU diversions, and dare 
not indulge in lawful delights for fear of offending. These 
are hard tutors, if not tyrants, to themsdres ; whilst they 
pretend to a mortified strictness, they are injurious to their 
own liberty, and the liberality of their Maker. — Steele, 

GENIROSITr ANB IKOKATITIJDB. 

The deeds of a wise and generous man ars Hke tbe 
clouds of heaven, which prop upon the earth fruit, flowers, 
and herbage : the heart of an ungrateful man is like a 
sandy desert, which swalloweth with greediness the showers 
that fkll, but burieth them in his bosom, and prodnoeth 
nothing. 
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EXERTION AND 8UCCE99. 
'Oh, boir T -wish I coald Btrike ont loiDe bright new idtt 
nwhieh I could mske money I' cried Marianne Napier 
•fit night, aa she and her sisters drew their chaire closer 
loniul the lire, to auaj bj themseliea a pleasant half-honr 
it[fT the nat of the faniily had retired. ' Oh, nhat I would 
dii if I lutd moDej, or nhat ironld I not do ! la the first 
flM(, I wmld pay all my (Other's debts, then I would seek 
It ftmilies straggling with porarty and an OTerplus ot 
irK ind drop them ■ len-pound-aote now uid then. I 
mder rich people nerer tbinlc of doing things of that 
kut4;Iwiioldnot«aittabeBoticited. Then we could huTe 
I nice liouaa and a delightfol library, and we would ofUn 
Tmel about en famiiU, and see places and scenes famed 
'at beauty or aasooiationa with history and the jlluslrious 
diad; oh, bow I should like to travGlL' and ilariaoQe 
Hopped f»r want of breath. 

ATerj pretty castle you have bailt, indeed,' said Violet; 
' ud with nearly as good a ronndntioa for it na Alnaschac 
bd for his; but seriously, aa I suppose none of us will 



' I hiTe oiken tbcKi^t of it,' replied Saraih, < ud leel 
itrj aaiious to do something at least to support myselC 
TncUng is said to bo the last refiigo of the unfortunate, 
ttti were I to attempt it, I think the remark would have 
"ime degree of justice, as nothing short of ncecssLlj would 
xiapel metonndertake an empkijtnent which I hare diffi- 
'ukr in pergusdiag myself that I am capable of.' 

' Nov, don't speak any more nonsense, Sarah,' said 
^Isrisane ; ' I will pTS you a list of your aecomplishinents. 
To bfgin — you have a well-grounded English education, 
-It Kqnuated with the French and Italian languages, 
<A ilthough not s brilliant player, yon know enough of 
'WK to leach it I may add, yon know ' all the other 
brasdics of hmale education ; ' and flnallyi ;on bwra pei^ 
ta Hher^ to use my name as a rdbrenee.' 

<Illiiiikwlth Marianne at preMnC,' said Tiotet. 'It i« 
limleintiinil fbr yon both to be partial, bat erai mppoe- 
: i°f I iad the list of qualifications mentioned, ihowy acnom- 
< pbdnents are suob a nn« qua run in a governess, that 
. I vnuld prohebly han great difficulty tn pitting a aitoa- 
] to, especially a first one.' 
> ' Perliaps jou might,' retnined Marianne ; ' but, fbr my 

; [*it,IwoD)dratherbe .' She stowed. 

'Whatr Mid Violet. 
I ' A lady's maid,' resumed Marianne ; ' one advantage 
iiniU be, «ne would have a cWice of traielling.' 
■On the nunble with my lord's man,' said Tiolet, qnickly ; 
j '■bollouseyour own style of description for a minute), 
P"J««ed by a coat with fifty capes, would support an 
umbrella Ekeaballoon over yonr head, and incguire through 
<« drinling rain > if yeu ftlt comfortable.' Then, when a 
'""M semnt has passed m on tJie street. I have heard 
gWodrilDi agunst what right any man has to make a 
jfjbw-imn wear tiu badge of sorvitude ; how would yon 
hketliehiif of ywir Wlow-serranta to be bediiened with 
meStadp*;' 
' "cH. it ihej like to depra-lc thcmaolves, I can't help 



it,' retomed Marianne; ' but if I were them, I would 
ratlier plough the fields ; I have always UiOOght there is a 
degree of dignity abont a ploughman, but as fijr ' 

' Meantime,' inteirnpted Sarah, ■ as it is Dearly one 
o'clock, I propose that we adjoom immediately, bat open 
the door softly, in case wo disturb our father or mother.' 

No doubt there are two sides of the picture in eiery 
aituatiou, and Marianne will learn to think between ei- 
tremea as ehe grows older. Mr Napier bad been unfor- 
tunate; that ia to say, be had done a great nuuiy things 
which, if they had been suocesslHil, would haTe gained for 
him the name of being a TC17 tuoky man — one who saw as 
tax before him as most people, but, as his speculationa inva- 
riably tailed, he was said to have been foolish and imprudent. 
Yet Mr Napier, although he had betn misled by thede^gn- 
ing who took adTSnlaguofhiH facile disposition, acted in an 
honourable manner, and gave up uU to his croditors, who 
acoefited the composition offered to them, and a settlement 
waa obtained. After the dreaded crisis was tairly past, 
he fblt an ease of mind to wliich he had long been a stranger, 
although left with absolutely nothing. He considered lum. 
self fortunate in obtaining a si tua lion in a mercantile house, 
at a salary which at least planed Mm abpve want, although 
it was so small as to render it necessary that his daughters 
should adopt some plan for increasing their resources. 
These were the drcumstancea of the &mity at the time 
when the conrersation we set owt with took place. 

The natars wars peiftotl? new to all Uie arte of moMy- 
making, and they i£aBa talked over the dlflteeat plans that 
suggested thremselrcs. Teaohing was the most obvious ; 
aad, OS Sarah remarked, Um grmd reliige of the uotortu- 
nate, eapeoially of tbe ftaoale sex. They had read in Isles 
of hecoinee suddenly leducfd, supporting themselves by 
tbe sale of fiutcy articles, the manufacture of which had 
formerly been thdr amusemeni There was nothiog like 
a trial, ao they began and knitted some beanliM shawls 
and capes, which were mode in elegant patterns of the 
finest mattrials, and when finished, might have vied with 
the work of the spider : they were a kind of novelty, and 
Marianne was sure they would take. As tbe best plan for 
disposing of them, Mrs Napier suggested that tbe; should 
take them to a shop, and request the proprietor to put 
them in his windows and lake the tronble of selling them. 
' Yen are engaged to go to Miss Morrison's to-nigfat,' said 
he, ' and you can take them into some place as you go 

^ girls did soi but when tht; came to the tliop they 
had fixed on, courage foiled them ; they walked past it, 
l^n back, theo passed again. ' This is very foolish,' said 
Sarah, ■ and yet I cannot help it ; the people can know 
nothing about us, and if they did, we are not doing any- 
thing we need be ashamed of; the sooner we lay aside all 
remnants of pride the better.' They walked up to the 
window; a tow of shopmen stood behind eaohof the coun- 
ters ; it was not the Euhiouable hour, and fbw pnrchssers 
were in. ' Wait here, and 1 will go in myselC said Mari- 
anne. She entered and explained her object to the nearest 
shopnuin, who was very obliging, admired her work, and 
fii^ a higher price on it than she expected, while his 
maonec was as respcctfal as if she were going to purchase 
half the goods in the shop. She came out quite pleased. 
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' It is delightful/ said she, * to meet with kind, civil people ; 
I belioTe there are a great many such in the world.' 

*The world is really obliged to you,' replied Sarah, 
smiling ; * but if you had chanced to meet with an opposite 
reoeption, you would have come out in a fit of misantluropy, 
disgusted with all things mimdane, for you seldom hit a 
medium in anything.' 

They quickened their steps, and soon arrived at the 
house inhabited by Mr George Morrison, W.S., according 
to the door-plate. 

^ There is that little provoking animal barking already,' 
said Marianne, as she rang the bell; 'I should not be 
sorry if some accident were to befall it, although its mis- 
tress is more to be blamed than it. One need not attempt 
to say a word, when it wishes to excite attention.' 

* That,' replied Violet, * is very trying for people who 
like to hear their own voices.' 

* Don't get personal, Violet, if you please.' 

*Cora, Cora,' cried a shrill voice — *Cora, come here. 
Ah, young ladies, how do you do? I am glad to see you; 
come up stairs and lay aside your bonnets ; what a de- 
lightful day we have had for the season .' Cora and 1 had 
a long walk in the forenoon.' 

Mr and Miss Morrison were brother and sister, and had 
long been intimately acquainted with the Napiers. ^ir 
Morrison had been left in possession of some £600 or £700 
a-year, independent of his profession (the toils and profits 
of which, however, were not oppressive), while with an 
injustice which, in the parents of a fiunily, is almost in- 
credible though very general, £90 had been considered an 
ample provision for his sister. They had been educated 
separately from infancy, and indeed knew little of each 
other imtil within a few years, when Mr Morrison took 
it into his head to begin housekeeping, and invited his 
sister to reside with him. Miss Morrison was a very sia- 
cere and upright character, but, at the same time, she had, 
as some one has said, a soul that would go into a nutshell 
and creep out at a maggot's hole. Mr Morrison was in 
many respects a man of ability ; this he was well aware 
of and he could be very pleasant and agreeable when he 
liked to put himself to the trouble ; but this was what he 
never did on his sister's account ; indeed he entertained no 
small contempt for her in particular, and through her for 
women in generaL He was continuallv provoked ^d 
annoyed by her many littlenesses, and she had her feel- 
ings often wounded by cutting speeches, so that they con- 
trived to live as uncomfortably as with so many outward 
advantages they could do. 

* I expected,' said Miss Morrison to the ^rls, * that my 
brother would have been from home to-mght» when we 
would have had a nice little chat by ourselves bttt I find 
he has changed his mind.' 

On entering the drawing-room, Mr Morrison rose from 
a S0&, on whu^ he had been indulging in a siesta after 
dinner, and condescended to do the amiable. Miss Morri- 
son looked in amazement as she heard Marianne rattle on 
with her brother, at one time agreeing with, and at another 
disputing his opinions with the greatest indifference ; she 
would as soon have thought of trying to subvert a Russian 
ukase as of expressing another opimon thau what George 
held. 

Tea came in, on which Cora woke up, and jumpe4 from 
the comer of a seat on which she had been asleep. < Isn't 
she looking very well?' said Miss Morrison. 

< She is rather fat, I think,' replied Violet. 

* Do you think so ? I don't like to hear that You must 
not get too &t, Cora,' said IkGss Morrison, alternately ad- 
dressing Violet and the dog. * I make a point of taking a 
long walk every day on her account, for I reallT never feel 
easy when she is out with any one but myself 

'She is wanting something,' said Mr Morrison, who 
shared his sister's weakness in this single instanoe; * ^ve 
her a biscuit' 

Miss Morrison crumbled one into a saucer, and having 
mixed it with cream, set it on the floor, and watched with 
much interest the process of lapping. ' Dear little Cora, 
how well she likes it>* said she. 



* It is very astonishing,' remarked Marianne. 

* There is a packet, ma'am,' said a servant to Miaa Mor- 
rison, * which a person at the door desired me to gfve jou ; 
she waits till you look at it' 

* I dare say you need not have brou^t it up,' said Miss 
Morrison; * it will likely be some beg^g letter.' 

She opened it, and there dropped on the table a nmnbcr 
of cards of various sizes, with groups of birds and flowers 
and other designs painted on them, they were intended 
for making up into handscreens, baskets, needlebooks, &e, 

* How pretty and ingenious ! ' cried ihe girls ; * here is 
a note too, and Sarah read as follows : ' Madam, we are in 
misfortime ; perhaps you will be good enough to purchaf « 
some of these trifles I have made, in the hope that they 
will procure us a little assistance.' 

* A parcel of trumpery,' began Mr Morrison ; * ten to 
one, a perfect imposition. TVhat time of night is ibis to go 
about begging?' 

* Very true/ agreed Miss Morrison, « and there are so 
many unfortunate people, one can't assist them alL I 
really can't afford to buy things I have no use for; take 
them back and say I do not require any.' 

* Require, inde^' thought Marianne; and the analog 
between the case and her own struck her. 

' Allow me to return the things, if you please, 3Gs3 
Morrison,' said she, and she was out of the room and down 
the stairs in an instant Kow, Marianne had in her pocket 
a shilling, and but one. To many, a shilling may seem a 
most insignificant sum : not so to Marianne, however ; it 
was her all, and she had learned the value of money in a 
most effectual school. To give away this shilling, thought 
she, would at present be a decided luxury, but in our cir- 
cumstances, I know we have no right to indulge in luxuiiea. 
When, however, she saw a delicate-looking girl, seemingly 
about her own age, standing at the half-open door, drawing 
lier scanty dress closer, the better to shelter her, fi^r it was a 
clear, cold night, had she even possessed the guinea of tb^ 
Misses Primrose, it would have gone at once, and she said, 
* I have taken the two smallest, there is the money for 
them.' 

* Oh, thank you most sincerely,* said the girl ; * they are 
the first I have sold, and if you had not taken any, I thought 
I would give up the attempt in despair.' 

How glad ^^rianne was. * Is it not rather a late hour 
to go about with them?' said she. 

' I can't get out except when my father, who has been 
long in bad health, is asleep, which he seldom is during 
the day, and indeed, not being accustomed' — she hesi- 
tated — * that is, I never * 

* I understand,' said Marianne, ' you prefer ooming out 
at night ; perhaps you would ^ve me your name and ad- 
dress and I would call on you.' The girl's fkce flushed 
instantaneously. * It is from no motive of curiosity,' con- 
tinued Marianne ; ' I feel deeply for you, and would ^adly 
aid you if I could.' 

' Oh,' said she, bursting into tears, * these are the first 
ifords of kindness I have heard fisr months, and I shall 
never forget them. My name is Jane M'Donald, our home 
is ft poor one, but your vidts will be most welcome ; ' and 
telling Marianne the street and number, she hurried away, 
explaining that she was afraid her &ther would awake in 
her absence and miss her. 

When Marianne ascended the stairs, she found thai the ' 
conversation had returned to Cora and her merits, and she 
felt quite indignant at seeing such care and atteation 
lavished on a dog, while a fellow-creature was s^it from 
the door, crushed in spirit, without a word of inquiry or 
comfort 

After leaving the Morrisons, Sarah, Violet, and Han- 
anne began to talk of the occurrences of the day. M^^****"?^ 
repeated her conversation with Jane M'DonaM, and in 
concluding it, she said, ' There are many miseries atteid- 
ant on poverty, but that happiness does not always attend 
on riches is evident; and I would rather be poor and have 
a heart capable of feeling for fellow-creatures in aflUction 
than rich, and wrapt in criminal apathy and selfishness.' 

* But you must remember,' said Sarah, « that acute feel- 
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ings and poyertj do not go always hand in band, any more 
than a^ nches or seMahness always combined ; for oppres- 
siTe poTerty suffocates the better parts of our nature, as 
well as oppressive riches; 'giye me neither poverty nor 
riches' is a wise wish, and is the portion of by fsi the 
largest p^rt of the community — ^the middle classes— an 
airangKBent made on the wise and utilitarian principle of 
aecnriiig the greatest amount of happiness for ue greatest 
number of human beings.' 

Violet and Marianne went next day to visit Jane MDon- 
aid. They found her in dose attendance on her aged and 
dispirited &Uier. She gave them her history in few words. 
A train of calamitous events had reduced them to their 
present oircumstanoes; her mother had died, and at her 
&ther^8 wish they had oome hither to bury themselves and 
their sorrows in obscurity ; their resources were &st fiuling 
them; however, she had written, without her Other's know- 
ledge^ for he was too proud to solicit assistance, to some 
relations of her late motiher's, from whom she had reason 
to expect a &vonrable answer. * Meantime,' said she, * I 
had not a friend, not even an acquaintance, in this city, 
and my fiiUier's mind, as well as his body, is gradualiy 
de(»jing. How often have I felt that I would have given 
anything for the sympathy <^ one human being ! ' 

Sympathy the Nafners had been always ready to bestow, 
uid now they had Uttle else to give, and Jane M'Donald 
vas eheered and encouraged by tiieir many acts of kind- 
oesa, whidi were warmly felt by her gratdUl heart A 
generous reply from her relatives to the request she had 
made, put her beyond actual want, and on the death of her 
&ther, some months afterwards, she went to live vrith them, 
when her great r^ret in leaving the place was, that she 
also left the friends to whom she bad been so much indebted. 

By this time Sarah Napier would have taken almost any 
sitnatioa that offered, as it was clearly impossible that 
they eoold aXL live at home on their very narrow income 
vith any degree of comfort; therefore, after a considerable 
nmnber of notes had passed between herself and a lady, 
vho wished a governess for as many of seven children — 
the- eldest nine years old — as were capable of being in- 
structed, Surah engaged herself as their teacher at a salary 
of£16 per annum. 

It was a bleak cold meaning early in March, on which 
she set out for her distant destination. Never had every 
person and even thing die knew appeared in such an en- 
deared light as now, and once or twice her foelings had 
neariy overcome her; but she struggled in the bustle of 
departure to forget that it was so, and it was not till she 
was on boud the Tessel tiiat was to bear her from home^ 
tiiat she allowed herself to weq> without oontroL It was 
when leaving the Tessel in which he had placed Sarah, 
^ Ifr Napier folt his recent loss of fortune in all its 
tcotenees. To see his daughter set out alone on a long 
joom^ to seek a home among strangers, uncertain what 
reception she mig^t encounter in a world, of which, from 
his own painM experience, he was fiur from judging too 
bronrably, was bitterness indeed. 

Onaniring at the last stage <tf her jonm^, Sarah found 
Mr and Mrs Cox waiting to receive her — a mark of atten- 
tion from whidi she augured fkvourably. Both Afr and 
^ Cox were firank and communicative, and as the first 
emaag passed, Sarah's spirits rose under the genial in- 
flneaoe of their kindness. She was introduced to the chil- 
^ Mfen healthy-looking little creatures, who seemed 
istiot on having a complete view of the governess they 
Ittd beard so orach about; and as Sarah gaied on the 
bloMutg eountenaaoes around her, she hoped she would 
^ find new objects to fiU the blank made in her afleo- 
^ by her recent separation from her own relations. 

^ borineas of the schoolroom began next morning, and 
Sardi fomd idbe was to hava four pupils. The two ddest 
^ven qatet BttU gSzls; the two youngest^ boys, and as 
i^citiiii, rapublioan sj^ts as ever any one triad to fovevn ; 
^ aba foimd all her powers of endurance and faigeaoity 
taxed to the utmost to keep so many little things in em- 
ployment and good humour. The greatest pleasure of her 
life) ms the receipt of letters firom home, and her next 



greatest, sending letters back in return. She kept the 
kst letter she received in her pocket, and read and re-read 
it idH another came to take its place; and her evening 
hours flew rapidly past when writmg to the beloved family 
circle she had left. 

After Sarah's departure, Yiolet and Marianne found 
time to inquire about their shawls and capes. They were 
gratified to learn that they had sold well; one lady had 
admired them so much that she had left her card, and a 
mesBage with the shopman, to inquire if they could con- 
veniex^y teach her how to kn|t them. 

* It wul be a new branch of industry,' said Marianne, 
as thej^ left the shop, * ^ving private lessons in knitting.' 

< Quite,' answered Violet * Do you know» there is Mr 
Hunter coming along the street?' 

< Where t ' said Marianne, * I do not see him.' 

* Neither do V said Violet, * I only see his hat.' 

* His hat ! it may be anybody's hat' 

< No ; it is his. I know its motion among the people at 
a distance.' 

* You must have observed it well, Violet ; it may be his, 
I cannot say, as I have not studied itie science of hatology.' 

The point was settled b^ the owner comine up shortly, 
and accompanying the girls home, where he rentiained 
throughout the evening. 

The Napiers had long known Mr Hunter sHghUy; but 
at the time when their summer friends were gradually 
making their visits less frequent he was making his more 
so, and now they were on intimate terms with liim. Mr 
Hunter was reckoned eccentric; he was thought rich, and 
people wondered what he did or intended to do with his 
money, for he had no relations dependent on him, and little 
visibls expenditure. In reality, ne was not very wealthy, 
and was not likely ever to be so. His nature was too benevo- 
lent to allow him to hoard money; he could not see misery 
on every side of him and withhold that which would re- 
lieve it His name, it is true, did not figure largely in 
the public lists of charity, but his heart and his purse 
were alike open to the destitute, and many were the ob- 
jects of his kindness who never knew from what quarter 
assistance came. The misfortunes of the Napiers at first 
constituted their attraction to him, and in every delicate 
way he had contrived to aid them ; but now his visits were 
as much for his own gratification as thors. 

* Miss Nai»er, I don't interrupt you, I hope,' said Susan 
Cox, gently opening the door of Sarah's room; * I have a 
letter for you; I always like to bring them, for you look 
so pleased.' 

Sarah kissed her pupil, and sat down to ei^joy the letter. 
* From Marianne,' saia she, as she glanced at the back of 
it On opening the envelope two letters dropped out *One 
from Violet too--that is delightftd; I shall begin with 
Marianne's.' — * My very dear sister Sarah, this joint-stock 
packet (everything is joint-stock now, you know) is in- 
tended to give you a complete synopsis of all that has 
ooourred and is occurring here that will interest you. I 
will tell you what I know you irill like to hear first : our 
fiUher and mother are very well ; my fother more cheerfiil 
than he has been for some time. You are aware I have 
long been intending to do something, which, if possible, 
should be off the beaten path, for I do hats sameness; 
well, what do you suppose I am doing at present? You 
give it up then; I am acting as a lawyer's clerk ! But to 
explain : I wait along one day to call on Miss Morrison, 
and was rftting hearing a long history about how Nfr Mor- 
ris<m had lost Cora, how when he came in he had sent his 
lister and the servants all over the town to seek her, and 
after a long and fruitless search they came back in the 
deepest anxiety and found Cora, with more sense than 
any of them, quietly seated on the st^»s, waiting till the 
door should open. This most exutiBg narrative, and a ftil], 
true, and par&oular account of a Knassels lace scar^ which 
was supposed to have been lost w stolen by a servant Miss 
Miorison had reocDamended, I was getting, with a descrip- 
tion of her feelings on both occasions (she had not slept 
for some ni^ts) when Mr Morrison came in, rather crusty, 
as is not unusual with him. However, he told us that he 
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had been much annoyed by the misconduct of a clerk, 
which had compelled him to give him his dismissal, and 
he was a good deal put about, not having got another. 
Between jest and earnest, I asked if I could be of any ser- 
■rice to him. He said, if I liked, I might come and try ; so T 
followed him into the office, where I stayed a long time 
copying papers — an occupation he allowed I was capable 
of; and since that time I have been his sole clerk. I am sure 
there are very many women qualified for employments of 
this and a kindred nature (certainly I do not mean to say 
they should turn lawyers)— employments which they might 
undertake without the risk of being marked as unfeminine, 
or as going beyond their province. And what shuts them 
out from such? Custom, I suppose. But should not a bad 
custom be abolished, and thereby more spheres of exertion 
being opened, the overstocked ranks of governesses and 
dressmakers would be thinned, and labour meet with a 
fair reward. To change the subject, I have been teaching 
the art of knitting lately to an old lady who fancied our 
shawls and capos. It was no easy business, I assure you ; 
she was very deaf, and had never tried to knit bdbre. 
You would have been amused if you had heard us. I 
would say, in a loud, clear, and distmct voice, which might 
have served a magistrate reading the riot act, ' Work one 
stitch plain, next two pearled, now one open.* * What has 
happened?* she inquired. Then I would scream louder, 
' I said work one stitch open,' &c. I finally succeeded in 
my endeavours, and was reasonably paid for my trouble. 
Violet's letter will tell you all her own affairs ; I daresay 
70U will be surprised at its contents, but I have suspected 
the state of matters ever since she betrayed a particular 
acquaintance with the gentleman's hat on the street one 
day. The idea is delightful of having a brother, and one 
wlio is so unexceptionable. We will miss Violet sadly, 
with all her quiet domestic virtues, attending to every- 
body's comfort, and making things all go smoothly, acting 
like oil on the household machinery.' * What in all the 
world is Marianne writing about?' exclaimed Sarah, as 
she threw the one letter down and snatched up the other, 
to seek a solution of the mystery. * Dear, dear Sarah,' Vio- 
let began, ' I am going to say a great deal about myself, 
vfhich I would not do were I not sure that what I am 
going to write will be read by you with pleasure. I am 
30 happy, Sarah ; almost too happy ; I am afraid I shall 
5row selfish. Without affectation, I will tell you the rea- 
son at once, and it is this — ^I am engaged to marry Adam 
Hunter. On Tuesday, every one being out somewhere, I 
bad the house to myself, and was going to be very busy 
svith that (as you know) very necessary operation, ironing. 
[ had got everything in train to begin, when the door-bell 
rang; I was a little teased at being interrupted, but it 
being early in the day, I concluded it would be nobody 
3ut an old clothesman, and went prepared with a civil 
mswer ; for having a fellow-feeling with people who in any 
i^ay try to earn a livelihood, I think that the disappoint- 
nent is enough without a rough reply and having the 
loor rudely shut in their &ce. Oil opening the door, 
I said, * Keally I am sorry I have got nothing for you to- 
lay.' — * I am very sorry too. Miss Napier, for I came for 
he purpose of asking something,' was the answer. * Mr 
ijunter ! I was not looking, and had no idea it was you.' 
Then you will retract your sentence?' — *I must be told 
vhat it is you want before I can say whether I have it to 
pve or not' — * Have it to give,' he repeated, and walked 
the window, where he began to pull the leaves from our 
lowers. ' I hope, Miss Napier, that you still have it to 
^ve,' said he, recrossing the room and looking very ear- 
icstly at me. I began to feel embarrassed, and I continued 
apidly, * Perhaps you want one of our flowers, or is it a 
lew purse, or you wish me to work you a watch-chain?' 
You have guessed, Violet, exactly ; I want them all ; I 
rant a flower, a very sweet one, caUed heart's-ease ; and I 
rani a purse into which to put my best treasure; and I 
rant a diain, a chain that will last through life. Violet, I 
rant to know if you will marry me ? ' I was stunned with 
he abruptness of the question, yet no words ever conveyed 
me such blissful feelings ; I tried to speak but I could 



not. Ho went on : * You have known me long, but ^cu do 
not know my history; it is right you should, for, Violet, 
I do not offer you a first love ; I cannot I will t^ you: 
I was left an orphan with no one to care for me; bj tke 
time I was nineteen years of age, I had worked my waj to 
a respectable though humble situation, whers I might hsTc 
remained, but that then I met Josephine Glover. I \cmd 
and was beloved; my ambition was fired; we solenmlj 
engaged ourselves, and I left the town in which she lired 
to begin a new line of action, which would place me in & 
position to claim the fhlfilment of her promise, ^e in- 
formed her parents of the step she had taken ; they wtn 
completely indignant at what they termed her foUj and 
my presumption, and I was forbidden again to enter the 
house. I was at a distance, and we saw each other seldom 
and then only in public, but she was ikithftiL Perhapi 
she was wrong, for I had ndther influence nor wealth, and 
they were rich and proud, yet I prized her love all tiie 
more from its generosity. I had not seen her for some 
weeks ; there was to be a concert, and we both agreed to 
be there; I looked forward to meeting her wiUi delight 
I went; I kept my eyes fixed upon the door; party aiteT 
party entered, still not the one I sought for. The mwk 
commenced, Josephine came not ; it concluded. In com- 
ing out I met an acqufuntance, and after speaking a few 
minutes I said in a cardees tone, * I think I did not seethe 
Glovers here to-night ? ' — * Of course not,' relied he, * >fcs 
Glover's death is so recent' Violet, I was calm, I even 
asked the particulars of her death in a commonplace Toiee. 
She had died suddenly, after two days' illness, and liad 
been a fortnight in the grave ! Twelve years have since 
elapsed, but what I then Mt recurs with the vividness jf 
a thing of yesterday. Her fiimily had formerly treated me 
with contempt ; surely the event might have sofi«ned their 
asperity, and I might have learned it in some 1^8 aggra- 
vated fofm than as a common piece of news, but so it was. 
Of all that could take place to separate us, death alone 
had never occurred to my thoughts in connexion with her: 
I seemed almost to feel the pressure of her warm hand 
when we last parted ; and now where was she ? VioH will 
you blame me for cherishing her memory? I bdien I 
thought her beautifkd, but she could not have been that 
for she was remarkably like you, and that resemhknce 
first drew me towards you ; but now I love you most en- 
tirely for yourself: Say, Violet, may I hope?' I do not 
know what my answer was, except that it was in the af- 
fiimative. When he left, I foimd that his visit had extended 
to three whole hours. It would have been very pleasant 
to have thrown myself on a sofo and indulged in deligfat- 
fhl reverie for the rest of the day, but you know I ncTW 
could ei\joy pleasure at the expense of duty ; so instead of 
thus acting the heroine, I resumed the homely thou^ nse- 
fUl emplo3rment which his arrival had interrupted, and as 
I was not making tea, in place of pouring the cream into 
the sugar basin or putting the sugar into the teapot,! 
burned some of the things, which did equally well as s 
manifestation of excited feeling. Don't you think that the 
confirmed love of the man, secondary as it is, is a far 
richer gift than the first passionate attachment of the hov, 
although it now appears hallowed by the lapse of time 
and its unfortunate issue? Be that as it may, it will be 
my study to make him as happy as Josephine herself ooald 
have done had she lived to be blessed in his love. It was 
a novel method of wooing to tell me I was not good4ook- 
ing; it would have taken Marianne's fancy, as she Vk& 
something original, and I folt it as a real compliment to 
my understanding. There is nothing so provoking as to 
hear people saying that no woman can bear to he called 
plain, and appear to think that one is silly enouj^ to be 
pleased by a little flattery of one's personal appearance. 
I have only to add, that of course I will expect you home 
to act as bride's-maid. What a happy meeting we shall 
have! Your own Violet'— Sarah laid down the letter and 

burst into tears. < Oh, I am glad, Violet^ you are so happj J 
she exclaimed, not remembering that Susan Cox was sm 
in the room, who came and put her arms softly round her 
neck and said^» 
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* Why then do yon seem so sorry ?' 

* Woold you not tbeH sorry, Susan, if you were fiir away 
fr&m papa and mamma and your brothers and sisters ? ' 

*But you should bring yours all here, Miss Napier. I 
am sure I loTe you dearly, and I would We them too.' 

To Sarah, who had always been beside sisters who could 
share every thought, the simple affectionate expressions of 
the child were very soothing in her present loneliness, and 
they were the more cheering as Susan was the one who was 
always so slow in understanding her lessons, and she now 
thought that the sweetness of her disposition nearly com- 
pensated for her want of mental energy. It cost Sarah a 
serere struggle before she could make up her mind not to 
be present at Violet's marriage, which she did on the 
grounds that, as they were situated, it would not be right 
to spend so much money on her own pleasure merely. 
* Don't think, Violet,' she wrote, * that it is because I love 
you less; I nerer was more intensely interested in you 
and all at home than I am at this moment ; you do not 
know how distance and separation increase these feelings ; 
and I would have liked — ^it would haye been — ^but I can- 
not trust myself to think on a visit home, for I would im- 
mediately waver in my resolution, which I know is the 
proper one ; but my heart will be with you, and when we 
do meet our meeting will be all the happier from our long 
absence from each other.' 

Onr story must now take a leap of a few years, and 
joining Sarali once more in her solitary chamber, take Uie 
liberty of glancing over her shoulder while she is reading 
the last letter she has received from Marianne. 

* Dear Sarah, it is so strange to think that it is nearly 
four years since we have seen you — you who were never 
longer absent from home than six weeks; and it is also 
two years since Violet was married; how quickly time 
passes ! Now don't suppose that I am going to moralise 
upon the rapid flight of time; a subject which would be 
tnte, were it not that its solemnity and importance pre- 
vent it ever becoming so ; but you can do that for yourself 
mnch better than I can do it for you, so I forbear. After 
describing an excursion along with Mr Himter into tiie 
country, where she accidentally met the identical Jane 
McDonald whom she formerly relieved, now the wife of a 
thriving merchant, the &ir writer proceeds as follows : — 
'In the vicinity of one of the prettiest little towns in the 
three Lothians, the town of L- — , have lived for a num- 
ber of years two ladies who have kept a boarding-school, 
which they are giving up; I have been considering the 
matter a good d«d of late, and have come to the conclu- 
aon that it would be a good opening for us to begin as 
their socoessors. I haye consulted my &ther and mother 
on the subject, and they approve of it; and I have talked 
it over with Violet and Adun, and he has offered to give 
ns as much of the medium of conmiunication between 
crrilised nations as we will require, which offer I have 
accepted, and am sangu^e enough to expect that we vdll 
be able ere long to repay him, for I tell hun I have no idea 
ofti^gmoney from the founder of a &nuly. Our plan 
is this : Isabella stays at home to keep mamma company, 
while yon, Helen, and I assume the rod of office. The 
school has hitherto been well attended, and I thii^ from 
the adaptation of the house, the pleasant situation, &c., 
combinea with care and assiduity on our parts, we may 
be able to keep up the number. A school has long been 
oar scheme for attaining independence, and this opening 
^ipears to promise so well tluit I think you will hardly 
fiid any objections.' 

Sarah pondered all the difficulties of the undertaking, 
and finally resolv^ on the adoption of the plan. 

Three months after this the Napiers were all seated 
nond the tea-table; Mr and Mrs Hunter were there too, 
ABd little Josephine their daughter. < To-morrow is the day 
wah comes home,' said Helen ; * I wonder if she vrill just 
"^ like what she was when she went away ; I wish it was 
*^^nrow, I am so anxious to see her.' At that moment 
we was a slight rustling in the passage, the handle of 
uM door was tamed, and, lo I in walked Saiah, as like her- 
self as Helen could have wished. There were exclamations 



and smiles and a few tears, and one took Sarah's bonnet 
and another her cloak. What a happy reunion it was I 
The table was again surrounded and the tea poured out. 

* But why, Sarah,' asked Helen, * did you say you would 
not arrive till to-morrow? We were going to have met 
yon; and then to slip in this way yourself.' 

' Oh r replied Saroh, * I inadvertently made a mistake, 
and said the vessel woidd be a day later of sailing than it 
was, so I thought I would surprise you, and you see I 
have not forgotten the road home yet. 

Many were the questions to be asked and answered, and 
the morning davmed and the sisters were still encircling 
the fire, as was their custom of old, but the circle was a 
little changed; Violet was not there, she was now the 
centre of a drole of her own; but there were Helen and 
Isabella, no longer the children that Sarah had left them, 
but tall womanly girls. 

* 1 do believe, said Isabella, < we would have been ' the 
children' to this day if Violet and you had been stall at 
home ; there is no getting one's self acknowledged as a wo- 
man when one has so many elder sisters.' 

Then there were all Sarah's things to unpack, and 
Marianne and she were kneeling on the floor of their room 
turning out the contents of her trunk, when Marianne ex- 
claimed, 'What a large collection of letters you have, 
Sarah ; do you keep aU you get ? ' 

* Not them all,' replied Sarah. 

* Astonishing ! ' cried Marianne, holding up a letter ; * 1 
know this writing well ; what can Mr Morrison have been 
writing to you about?' 

*I tiiought I had destroyed all his letters,' returned 
Sarah, * but that one seems to haye escaped.' 

* I am very curious,' continued Marianne ; ' may I read ? 
No secrets between sisters you know.' 

* Well, if you are so anxious you may peruse it* 
Marianne quickly availed herself of the permission, and 

looked up in surprise as she went on and found that Sarah 
had been offered a permanent situation as Mr Morrison's 
wife. * You must have been very well satisfied vrith £16 
per annum that you rejected £600,' cried Marianne. 

< Oh ! ' said Sarah, * it was not the £600 I rejected, but 
the owner of theuL If I had married Mr Morrison, I doubt 
it would not have been for love but money, and I hope I 
shall never be reduced so &r as to be tempted to take such 
a step, under the influence of a motive so unworthy.' 

< Over head and ears among letters,' exclaimed Isabella, 
coming into the room ; * here is another one to increase your 
store, Marianne; it is from Glasgow, I guess, by the post- 
mark ; but as you seem busy,' she archly continued, < I 
will read it aloud to you if quite agreeable.' 

* No such thing,' cried Marianne, starting up ; ' I read 
eveiprtiiing addr^ised to myself if it should be only a shop- 
bill.' 

< Oh, a shop-bill ! I daresay it is one, it looks as if it 
were printed,' said Isabella, holding it up most provokingly 
to the light; while Marianne, blushing at her first earnest- 
ness, endeavoured to look completely indifferent Isabella 
went to the window, and turning her back to them began 
to repeat a list of * most unpr^sedented sacrifices.' 'A 
thousand pieces of rich silk, very slightly damaged, all 
Is. 4{d. per yard ; an immense lot of cachmeres, splendid 
patterns, reduced 20 per cent; an unriyalled choice ot 
elegant babies' robes; also, C. & C. beg to call the atten- 
tion of the ladies.' * There,' giving it to Marianne, ' you 
can finish the rest yourselfl' 

< But, Marianne, said Sarah, * I did not know of any 
correspondent you had in Glasgow.' 

* Oh, Marianne is very cunning,' replied Isabella ; < indeed 
I expect she will soon grow into Mrs Cunning — Cunning — 
can you not doyetail a single syllable to the end of that 
and make it out?' 

< I understand now,' said Sarah ; * come, we had better 
go over and see if Violet requires any of the * elegant 
babies' robes,' as we may perhiaps find ourselves de trop, 
while Marianne finishes the perusal of the shop-bill.' 

When time passes pleasantiy it passes quickly too.- Six 
weeks fled rapidly away, and again Sarah Napier left 
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home, aooompanied by het sisters, to put in execudon the 
plan they had well matured. At first they met with no 
few discouragements, but the school continued to increase 
until they had as many pupils as they could reoeiye. The 
next Tftoation found the thinBe sisters rejoicing in the suc- 
cess of their enterprise, and Marianne's project of a tour 
through the Western Hif^ilands was carried out with a 
great deal of enjoyment. 

We do not know whetiber we ar« glad or sorry (the for- 
mer we daresay) about the netk event we have to record 
about Marianne; but the truth is, she was not very long 
in playing truant from school and settling in a sweet 
house on the south bank of the Clyde as the neighbour 
and sister-in-law of her early acquaintance Jane M'Donald, 
botii of them now respectively Mrs John and Mrs William 
Cunnin^ame; and 1^ next sumuier, her husband having 
to visit the continent of Europe for commercial purposes, 
he took his wife along with him, so that she got her pas- 
sion for travelling gratified, and in a more agreeable man^ 
ner than aocon^panying tiie footman on the rumble. We 
can give no positive description of Marianne's marriage^ 
and, negatively, we can only say that when that event took 
place the bride was not attired in brown morino— « &ct 
which greatly relieved Miss Morrison's mind. 

The school still prospers in the hands of Sarah and 
Helen; and it was no sli^t gratlfioaden to the former 
when one day Mr and Mrs Cox arrived to put their two 
daughters, her first pupils, Mary and Susan, again under 
her care. She felt it as an acknowledgment c^ her former 
services, and she rejoiced that she woiUd have the girls, to 
whom she was so much sittoohed, beside her, and could 
carry on their education as i^e had commenced it 

Isabella remains with her fotiber and mother, whose 
house is still called home by the scattered members of the 
family, although it is firequently deserted, as Mr and Mrs 
Napier vimt alternately the new homes of their children, 
in all of which they are cordially w^comed and beloved 
and a visft from grandpapa and mamma is always Uie aignai 
for more than onlinary happiness. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

TBEODOBB J>Z SAUSStTBB. 

We SeMom see the son of a man of genius, either in science 
or literatore, arrive by his own native abilities to a bigh 
degree of celebrity. Judging, however, from appearances, 
it would seem natural to expect a different result. Mliat 
numenms advantages, for example, surround a young man 
in the career of science, who from his infancy has received 
the instruotioQs, eocoiHUgements, and good example of a 
parent whom science has rendered famous ! What facili- 
ties are afforded him for study, and counsels to enable 
him to Burmoant the first difficulties ! There is some- 
thing, nevertheless, which is more than equivalent for all 
these advantages ; as the poet says, * A name too famous 
is a weighty ebatge.' The son of a celebrated man starts 
on his course more often crushed thiui supported by the 
name he bears ; lib first efforts, whidi would be judged 
with indulgence as tiie work of a new roan, are found un- 
worthy the brilliant renown under which they were pro- 
duced. As a plsnet too near the sun, he cannot suffi- 
ciently separate himself from the central rays to shine by 
his own l^t ; disooumgements await him, and he often 
contents himself with the borrowed lustre. 

Such, however, was not the destiny of l*beodore de 
Saussure, the subject x>f the plfesent article, who was bora 
at Geneva, Octclier 14, ll&I ; son of Horace Benedict de 
Saussure, founder of the science of hygrometry, ani the 
first to raise geology from a state of vague and nazardous 
speculation to a science of observation ; whose ze^ for 
philosophy led him fourteen times across the Alps, where 
he fixed his observatory on inmost inaccessible heights. 
Son df soch a man, says Senebier, * he became his riral 
after having been his disciple.' 

At thst time the inStructioDs given at the college of 
Oeneviy oigazused by the great reformer, who had rega* 



lated all that concerned worship or education in the re- 
public, had undergone but little alteration. There the 
children of e^ery class received an almost grstsitoos 
education, within the reach of all ; th^ were arranged 
in classes during the hours of study, but mingled to- 
gether in their games, and returned every evening to tiie 
paternal roof. The course of instruction wss, Iraverer, 
too limited to suit the views of the elder De Ssnssure; 
but very little of Latin and Greek was taught, and no- 
thing at all of geography, history, or the liringUngaagM; 
and he hesitated to send his son to an institnnon on vbose 
system he had twice written and suggested a plan of ^^ 
form. He desired to render instruction objective as well 
as intuitive ,* that in the teaching of history, reographr, 
antiquities, and mechanism, facts, material objeds, de- 
signs, and representations should be oliered to the papili. 
The father, tnerefoi-e, notwithstanding his nmneroas asd 
important occupations, became the preceptor of hit ^ilv, 
and, with some trifling exceptions, their whole edueatioo 
was due to him. A fbvouraole opinion of the method lie 
adopted may be formed from the scientific and Iftemy 
success of his son, and his daughter Madame Neeker. 

It is to be regretted that we have no details respecting 
the manner in which young De Saussure passed the im 
of his early boyhood, during a great portion of which be 
lived in tne country with a maternal grandmoUier v^ 
was tenderly attached to him. Finding himself after- 
wards, as a consequence of the system adopted far his 
education, constantly in the presence of an emtaieat man, 
but of severe and decided character, be acquired a habit 
of restraint, holding but little commimicsttOB with chil- 
dren of his own age, and a preference for solitude and 
serious occupation to all besides. In this manner he pre- 
pared himsdf for admission into ^e Academy of Geien 
as a regular student, where he soon rose to disfttoction. 
Prior to this he had studied natural philosophy, and his- 
tory, and mineralogy with his father, and had been in^ired 
witii the taste for experimental chemistry, of whidi be 
constantly felt the necessity in the analyses of minerals. 
He gradually became associated with his parent's lahoon, 
wbo frequently made him go through, at faonae, a series 
of observations, on days and hours determined befor^ 
%and, while he himself made the same obsenrctions k 
the places visited in his numerous journeys. 

In August, 1787, the elder De Sanssore det er m fa e don 
attempting the ascetit to the summit of Mont Blanc; ts 
enterprise in wbich bis son. then in his twentieth year, 
was eager t o j oin. It offered, indeed, sn extraordmary op- 
portunity for a young man to make nts dtibttt is the caose 
of science, but we read in the father's own words, in his 
Voyages dans les Alpes, * My eldest son ardently desh^d 
to accompany me ; but I ibared that he mrifi^fat not yet be 
sufficiently robust and exerdsed )n this kind of laboor, 
and required him to fenotmce his wishes. He remained 
at the Priory, where he made with much care observslicBS 
corresponding to those I made at the summit.' In fact 
the young man remained ^t Chamecmf« with his brother, 
mother, and aunts, where be estabH^ed his meteorol^ 
Cfd observatory, an^ fixed his telescopes to fcHoir tte 
perilous course of the adventurous traveller. At the mo- 
ment that he perceived the party had reached tSie smn- 
mit he unfurled a flag, according to ihe orders Wt bjhis 
father, wbo describes the pleasure he f^H at the ^&sjfim 
of this family signal, which he Tecpgnised tritfc Ms tcte- 
scope from the top of tbe mountain. 

The elder De Saussure had remarked that meteorologi- 
cal observations, whether made by himself or others, had 
always taken place about the same hour — ^the middSe of 
the day; a natural consequence of4he ascents having 
generally commenced tft a Very eai^y hour ; and the ttroo^ 
aesite whicb he felt to pursue these obserriftiatts at differ' 
ent hours of the day and night, led Mm totoBcdrethe 
idea of establi^tng himself with his In sliiim ei rt sstaD 
elevation of 15,000 feet above the level of theses; md 
■for this purpose, after due preparations, te set out with 
hb son on the asoent df the CA du ^^snt in July, 1786. 
On this occasion, in crossing a field of snow intersected 
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bfDumerouB crevices, Alexis Balmat, one of their guides, 
fell into a cleft 60 feet in depth, bat, having clung to a 
projection about thirty feet from the surface, he was 
draim out by his companions with ropes, when he immedi* 
itely resumed his position and continued his journey with- 
out a single remark on the accident. The moment of 
their arriTal did not appear to be propitious. The tents 
were pitched on a narrow rocky ledge between two gla- 
ciers, from which descended rugged precipices, presenting 
iDjmuig but an attractive appearance for a lengthened 
residence, and the instruments were fixed and arranged 
for the observations, when a terrible storm of snow, hall, 
aod thunder burst over their heads, threatening to sweep 
3VSJ the hardy adventurers with all their apparatus. 
They, however, remained there during a period of seven- 
teen days. The son rose at four in the morning, to com- 
mence the meteorolcw^cal observations, which he continued 
QDtil ten at night. He took two meridian observations of 
the height of the sun, to determine the latitude of their 
position, and measured a base of twelve hundred feet for 
trigonometrical survey. He made also observations on 
the density of the air by means of the vibrations of the 
pendulum, and discovered a method of rectifying sul- 
phuric ether, which he had himself prepared. In his 
experiments on the air of that elevatea region, he found 
it to contain a smaller pro{K>rtion of oxygen than that of 
Chamouni or Geneva. In addition to t£ese, he assisted 
hit father in his burometric, magnetic, and evaporative 
observations, including eighty-five readings of the baro- 
meter, which, when the disadvantages of the position and 
the intense cold are considered, reflect great honour on 
their devotion to science. They saw but one plant near 
their station, the AreUa HdveUca^ which, in sheltered 
spots, forms grassy tufts with blue or white flowers, and 
dgfat lichens ; and of animals but three chamois, a black 
spider that lived under the stone floor of their tent, a 
woodpecker, Alpine sparrow, and a few jackdaws, attracted 
bj the butterflies and gnats driven by the wind on the 
glacier. Their guides, however, who had no scientific 
pursuit to occupy their time, desired nothing so much as 
the signal for departure ; and having witnessed the enthu- 
siasm of the yoang De Sanssure, caused by a magnificent 
suDset on the last evening of their stay, they feared his 
feelings would prompt him to propose a longer residence, 
to prevent which they ate or hid the remainder of the 
proriiions during the night The loss becoming known 
the following morning, an immediate descent was order- 
ed, and the party arrived at Courmayeur overcome with 
fatigue and inaoition. 

From this time Theodore accompanied his father in all 
his expeditions. They were the first scientific individuals 
vho visited and described the gold mines of Macugnaga, 
the inhabitants of which, but little better than savages, 
vere obliged to fetch their provisions from a distance of 
five leagues, and lived on milk and rve-bread baked six 
months in advance. In this journey he verified the ex- 
periments he made on the air at tlie Col du G^ant, by 
more elaborate observations, the results of which appeared 
u bis fint printed work in the Journal de Physique, in 
1790. These scientific journeys, which bad been perse- 
veringly conducted through many years, were now mter- 
repted by the storms of the French devolution. To escape 
the convulsions that had reached Geneva, Theodore, in 
company with Marcet, distinguished for his science, visited 
England and Scotland, where he remained until the re- 
storation of tranquillity left him at liberty to return to his 
scientific pursuits. 

From this period his researches were directed towards 
chemical seience, then cultivated with great activity on 
the Continent, but more particularly with regard to the 
chemical constitution of plants, the media in which they 
exist ts organised bodies, and the part which chemical 
forces exercise in their development ; and, with the ex- 
ception of a small number of accessory inquiries, his whole 
santific life was devoted to the fulfilment of this object, 
in which he did more far vegetable physiology than any 
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genhouz had made observations on the relation of plants 
with the atmosphere, and the decomposition of carbonic 
acid from the leaves by the influence of solar light, but 
without drawing any conclusions as to the mode of vege- 
table nutrition. Everything, therefore, remained to be 
done ; and in this inquiry De Saussure worked in silence 
for seven years, abstaining from publication until the com- 
pletion of his labour, the results of which he gave to the 
world in 1804, in a volume entitled Becker ches Ohimiques 
8ur la Vigitation (Chemical Researches in Vegetation). 
Henceforward his life was that of the philosopher verify- 
ing and extending his researches ; occupied with analyses 
and comparisons, and repeating experiments again and 
again with the scrupulous care that characterises the real 
scientific genius. The details of these, however, though 
of high interest to the learned, possess but little attrac- 
tion for the general reader. 

As a consequence of the rigid education he had received, 
Theodore de Saussure's manner was marked by an ex- 
treme reserve, and the habit of solitary meditation which 
had characterised his youth. This disposition prevented 
him from becoming a public teacher. He was appointed 
professor of mineralogy and Reology at the Academy of 
Geneva in 1802, and although he ftlt much interest in its 
success, and assisted frequently at the meetings of the 
members, and in the accessory labours which fall to the 
share of the professors, yet his repugnance to become the 
expositor of a public course of lectures could never be 
conquered. 

Notwithstanding his timidity and reluctance to take an 
active part in discussions, such was the esteem in which 
he was held by his fellow-citizens that he was elPcteJ 
member of the Legislative Council of the Republic of 
Geneva, from the time of its formation in 1814 ; and was 
afterwards chosen President of the Scientific Congress held 
at Lyons in 1842. This honour, accorded to a stranger 
naturally so little disposed to seek for notoriety, is a proof 
of the high consideration which his works had procured 
him ; stiu further shown by his being elected fellov/ of 
most of the learned and scientific societies of Europe. 

The whole career of De Saussure presents but few fea- 
tures in accordance with that of modem scientific men, and 
was rather more analogous to those of the middle ages. 
His was essentially a l&e of the laboratory and the study, 
from which he rarely issued except to give to the world 
the results he had obtained and matured in his retire- 
ment. Having retained to the last complete bodily health, 
and all the vigour of his faculties, he died fhll of days, 
April 18, 1845, at the age of 78, leaving behind him the 
reputation of having been one of the most inventive and 
sagacious of philosophers, laborious and skilfhl of experi- 
mentidists, and the most exact analyst that physical science 
has yet produced. 

NO QUACKERY. 

Come, listen to me, my poorer neighbours, for I am neither 
going to rail against you for anything wrong that you 
have done, nor to wheedle and cajole you for my own ad- 
vantage. The end I have in view is your good ; listen, 
then, to reason. When a quack doctor sells his prescrip- 
tion, however much he may puff it and praise it, he may 
think more of getting your money than of doing you good ; 
but how a doctor can get anything, who makes no charge 
for his advice, and prescribes physic that may be had for 
nothing, it will be no easy thing to make out. 

It may be that you have good nealth, and have no need, 
according to your own opinion, of my advice ; but good 
health is worth keeping, and the medicine I recommend 
is as useful in preservmg as in restoring health. Try a 
dose or two, and if you do not find yourself the better for 
it, tell me that I am an ignorant impostor. Perhaps you 
may ask me what cures my medicine has wrought ; and 
if you do, I have an answer ready. It has given to thou- 
sands, whose bodies were weakly, and whose feces were 
almost as pale as a white- washed wall— it has given them. 
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does not satisfy you, I know not what will. If you like 
either to remain as you are, or unnecessarily to spend your 
money in being made better, the fault will be your own ; 
you may be made better if you are ill, and kept in health 
if well, without the expense of a single &rthing. I am 
not speaking to those who have broken limbs, fever, and 
other heavy afflictions, but to such as are capable of mov- 
ing from one place to another, and to them I say, Taks 
fresh air, 

Tou may smile, if you will, at my prescription, but fresh 
air is one of the most precious gifts of the Almighty, the 
merciAil giver of unnumbered blessings ; it costs nothing, 
and it is by far the best medicine in the world. 

Listen to me, neighbours, and I will tell you what will 
do you no harm to hear. In a little garret, in a small 
house, in a narrow street, worked a tailor. His shop- 
board and his bed almost filled the room, and yet there 
were four or five flower-pots close to the window, a canary 
in a cage hanging from the ceiling, and a rabbit in a pen 
against the wall. The tailor rose early, and took late 
rest, eating the bread of carefulness, but could hardly 
make both ends meet ; for he was sickly, weakly, and 
qualmy, at well he might be, and could not get on at 
his work ; he seemed to have no spirit. When I called 
upon him, I did not wonder at his being sickly, and weakly, 
and qualmy. I should have wonder^ very much had it 
been otherwise ; for what with the room being so small, 
and what with the bed, the shop-board, the flower-pots, 
the bird-cage, tihe rabbit-pen, and the clothes and rem- 
nants, and shreds and patches, it seemed wonderful to me 
how he was able to work at all ; for he seldom left his 
garret, rarely opened his window, and breathed the same 
tainted air day and night. 

To make short of a long story, I undertook to cure him, 
or rather, I undertook to give him advice, for none but 
the Creator and Preserver of men can establish our health, 
or add to the number of our days. 

Sickly, and pale, and panting for breath, as the tailor 
was, I made him change his lodging to an jury situation. 
No flower-pot, bird-cage, or rabbit-pen, did I allow in 
his chamber ; his window was almost always kept open, 
and an hour every day he breathed the fresh air of hea- 
ven in walking abroad. He is now as hearty a man as 
ever used a needle ; enjoys more health, works fewer 
hours, and gets more money, than ever he did before in 
his life ; ana what is better than all, finds time to read 
his Bible, thanking God heartily for his manifold mercies, 
and among them for the benefit and blessing of fresh air. 

Neighbours, be advised ; open your doors and your win- 
dows, get out of your houses, walk about, and take fresh 



air. 



A hard-working cobbler, who was heard thumping away 
at his'Iapstone before his neighbours were up in the morn- 
ing, and seen stitching away with his awl and wazends 
after they were gone to bed at night, found himself just 
in the same plight as the poor tailor — low and languishmg, 
just dragging along as tnough he had no heart and soul 
in him. His room was small enough of all conscience, 
if he had had it all to himself; but this was not the case : 
for, besides the space taken up by his working bench and 
bed, he had with him a wife and four children, a black 
terrier, and a jackdaw in a wicker cage. Neighbours, I 
cannot tell you one half of the wretchedness of that 
wretched room, when I stepped into it Scraps of 
leather, old rags, bones, and filth were seen in all direc- 
tions; the dog barked, the jackdaw chattered, the chil- 
dren cried, the wife scolded, and the poor, patient, half- 
worn-out cobbler could hardly pull his waxend through 
the holes his awl had made. To finish the picture, a gin 
bottle stood in a comer, a dozen pawn-tickets were wrap- 
ped up in a piece of dirty flannel, in a little cupboard; 
the window was close shut, and the stench of the room 
was intolerable. Neighbours, you may think this was a 
hopeless case, but I thought otherwise, and went to work 
at once. No peace did I let the old cobbler have till I 
had fairly ransacked and routed every thing out of his 
miserable dwelling, where for many a weary day and night 



he had gasped for breath, parboiled and smoke-dried by 
turns, till his flesh looked just the colour of dirty doagii. 
I took him to the tailor, who told him a story that msife 
him lift up his eyes with surprise. The cobbler's bed vas 
removed into an airy garret, nis working-room tborougfalf 
swept and whitewashed, the window set open, the black 
terrier and the jackdaw sent away, the children pot to i 
day-school, the wife employed up stairs, the gin bottle 
used to contain vinegar, and the pawn-tickets ezcbangni 
for the articles written upon them. Nor was this ^ ; 
for the cobbler was not allowed to sit down to his bendi 
for a single morning, till he had walked to the finger-post 
on the common, a distance of a mile and a half across the 
fields. 

Neighbours, the cobbler is another man : he drinks oo 
gin, he pawns no clothes, he keeps no terrier dog nor 
jackdaw, but breathes freely, works blithely, while be 
sings a hjrmn or a psalm, pays his rent like a man, reads 
his Bible every day of his Ufe, and looks as fresh as a 
daisy. 

Now, what has done all this for him P Nothing m the 
world but fresh air. This, with GUmI's blessing, has been 
the making of him ; and why should it not be the making 
of you ? Bout out your cupboards and closets, sweep oat 
your floors, whitewash your walls, and open your windovs ; 
but, above all, get into the fields, and breathe the fresh 
air. Are you so fond of weakly frames and pale faces? 
Do you like to see pill-boxes, and phials, and gallipots? 
Is it pleasant to swallow salts, and rhubarb, and ip^:acQ- 
anha, and to pay doctors' bills P If it is, heed not what 
I say ; but if it is not, take my advice ; take my prescrip- 
tion — take fresh air. 

Neighbours, I am no quack, but a plain-dealing man, 
gratefully enjoying the blessing of health, and anxioas 
that all of you may enjoy it too. Fresh air will not onlr 
improve the health, but the temper also ; so that a man 
will laugh at the little troubles that before made him fume 
and fret like a madman. The good that is done, and tbe 
evil that is prevented by fresh air, are beyond calcalatioo. 
Doctors usually recommend fresh air, even when all their 
skill and all their medicines have failed, and this is a 
proof how highly they tJiink of it. 

Let this open your eyes, neighbours ; doctors know what 
they are about, and you ought to know what yon are aboat 
too. If you prefer to call in a doctor, and to pay him for 
advising you to take fresh air, I can have no p(»sible ob- 

t'ection, neither will tJie doctor blame you for this coarse; 
•ut whether it will be wise in you to buy that which I 
give you for nothing, is a point worth a moment's con- 
sideration. Take my word for it, or rather do not take 
my word for it, but prove it — fresh air is the best medi- 
cine in the world. If I were called upon to write a pre- 
scription to cure three-fourths of this worid's ails, it should , 
be tnis — Plain food^ Umperanee in eating and drinking, 
exercise, fresh air, a clean skin, a contented mind, and a 
clear conscience. 

There, neighbours ! there is advice without qo*ck^' 
take it, make the best of it ; and may the blessing of good 
health be enjoyed by you all, and the Great Author of , 
your mercies be ever loved, and ever praised I— ^w | 
Humphrey's Addresses. 



THE VICTORIA COLLIER T. 

Being in the vicinity lately, we avaUed ourselves of 
the kind invitation of the Messrs Coats, the ownen w 
the Victoria Pit, in the neighbourhood of Nitshill, to de- 
scend into their mines. The Victoria Pit, the dec|>est 
shaft in Scotland, is 1038 feet, or about 173 fiithoms, im 
Mly the fifth part of a mile in depth ; and the work- 
ings have for the last two months, within which the prp" 
pnetora have resumed operations, been driven in a nortn- 
easterly instead of a south-westerly direction as fort^J' 
It was towards four in the afternoon when we »"^!**r 
the pit— an occasion less favourable, we ^^^\^^ 
serving the movements of the miners below, than anj 
other we could have hit upon. Two hours earUer we 
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should have foand the day-gang of pitmen at work clear- 
ing a vay their winnings to make room for their successors, 
tire night-gang. The day-gang of men commence work 
in the pit at four o'clock in the morning, and continue till 
relieved by the night-gang at four in the afternoon, who of 
course are at work till four in the morning. As we reached 
the platform, therefore, the boxes were coming up the shaft 
filled with successiye cargoes of colliers just i^ieved from 
toil; and it was not a little animating to watch their pro- 
gress upwards from as far below as the first faint glimmer 
of the human face — (we can hardly add * divine') — could 
be discerned, till, after repeated warning shouts of ' Men 
00 ! men on ! ' from a dozen throats, husky with a whole 
day's subterranean parching and coal dust, the dusky 
moltitude leapt forth into the light. If it looked not ex- 
actly like the earth giving up her dead, it seemed like 
calling spirits (of darkness) from the vasty deep, who, un- 
like those of Owen Glendower, did ' come when you did 
call them.' 

The usual apparatus of the pit-mouth, from the old- 
fashioned horse-gin and the walking-beam of the water- 
pomp, to the more formal modem engine-house and stalk 
vith its connecting machinery, are too obvious to the 
general eye on the surface of the country, to require any 
deicriptiop here. At the Victoria Pit we observe that 
the proprietors are in process of erecting another engine 
of 80 horse power to facilitate their operations — the pre- 
sent engine, of forty horse power, being sufficiently tasked 
to accomplish all the work required of it in the way of 
tmng coal and water. The latter exudes in the present 
work principally— indeed, entirely — (for the gpalleries be- 
low are as dry as the apartments of a dwelling-house)— 
from the section of the strata through which the shaft or 
well of the pit is sunk. It accumulates for the week in 
the well below the working-levels, and is pumped off on 
Saturday nights. 

Our forlorn hope appeared at the pit-mouth, arrayed 
in costume adapted for the descent, and for the copious 
libations we anticipated from mother earth in our transit. 
The sexagenarian of six feet, who acted as our leader, ac- 
coutred as he was in a rough blue jacket of scanty pro- 
portions, his head of venerable eld encased in a blue bon- 
net of the Covenanters' cut, and his throat enveloped in 
a large bandana silk handkerchief, recalled to our recol- 
lection the description of Rob Roryson and his bonnet — 

' Te've ft* heard tell o' Rob Boryson's bonnet, 
Te're a' heard tell o' Bob Boryson's bonnet- 
It wasna' the bonnet— 'twas the head ^at was in it 
Oar'd the haill pariah talk o' Bob Boryson's bonnet ! 

Having entered the vehicle that was to bear os a thousand 
feet at least into the bowels of the earth, we may as well 
confess that oar sensations at starting, if not exactly such 
as we might have felt had we been ascending, instead, 
vith Mr Green in his great Nassau balloon, into tiie super- 
ambient air, were necessarily near akin. It was certainly 
calculated to produce a slight heart's qualm in minds or- 
dinarily courageous, not only to reflect but to feel that the 
feet were no longer snstained by honest terra firma, but 
following a yielding floor sheer down into a yawning gulf 
of mwe than a thousand feet perpendicular. The heart 
will sink in a sinking situation — it is a physical conse- 

aoeoce. For a moment, and perhaps for a moment only, 
bere was an unea^ sensation — a disposition to clutch 
hard by the sustainmg chains. Custom, however, is a 
weond nature : the descent turned out to be so smooth 
and easy^ that even * whistling ' — an expedient kindly sug- 
gested to our party to * keep Uieir courage eerie ' — was not 
Ksorted to, either in the form of ' Lord Lennox's March,' 
or any other of the spirit-stirring strains appropriate to 
the mmmt de pewr. The descent and ascent are much 
fttilitated by a kind of wooden railway with cross bus 
(not sleepers), not unlike a ladder, that runs down the 
whole of one of its sides, and b, in fact, the carriage-way. 
To the old mode of descent — swinging in a bucket, fend- 
ing your own head with your own arm, capsizing your rick- 
ety vehicle as certainly as yon suffered it to get knocked 
'g^hkst the sides— this is a mere trifle \ for Uiere is now 



scarcely any possibility of a regular ' spill' en, route to the 
regions below, unless, indeed, it should happen that any of 
the cross bars of the carriage-way should become started, 
and obstruct or overturn the carriage in its passage. This 
is somewhat different, then, from the celebrated account 
which Dr Edmund Clarke gives of his ladder descent into 
the Presbui^ mine, where, says he, 'in addition to the dan- 
ger to be apprehended from the damaged state of the ladder, 
the staves werecovered with ice and mud, and thus rendered 
so cold and slippery, that we could have no dependence 
upon our benumbed fingers, if our feet failed us. Then, to 
complete our apprehensions, as we mentioned this to the 
miners, they said * Have a care — it was just so ; ' talking 
about the staves, < that one of our women fell about four 
years ago, as she was descending to her work.' * Fell,' said 
our Swedish interpreter, rather simply , ' and, pray, what 
became of her ? ' < Became of her,' continued the foremost 
of our guides, disengaging one of his hands from the lad- 
der, and slapping it against his thigh, as if to illustrate 
the manner of the catastrophe, ' she became (pantaker) a 
pancake ! ' Our sensations, however, apart from the risk 
of becoming a pancake, which always presents itself more 
or less remotely to the mental vision as a dire probability, 
were simply such as we experienced for the first time in 
a railway carriage, or, perhaps, as an urchin in a swing or 
merry-go-round. No matter, the darkness got the more 
visible as we went down ; the little light there was stream- 
ing in fine perspective through the fiinnel-like aperture 
of the shaft scarcely suffering the strata to be scrutinised ; 
and, indeed, portions of the way were securely lined off 
with wood. The division in the centre of the shaft is 
air-tight, this being requisite for the important object of 
ventilation ; but on the other three sides the different 
series of rock could not altogether escape the eye. We 
understand that amongst these are valuable ironstones, 
both in black-band and claystone ; and the proprietors, 
we believe, are in process of effecting several contracts for 
the working of this ore, which is found at a considerable 
elevation above the coal. 

But it is almost time we were getting to the pit-bottom, 
that occupied in the progress thither being in general 
about two-and-a-half minutes, the showering wet, which, 
however, we found but trifling on the present occasion, 
increasing in quantity as we get deeper. It is a very 
general mistake that the temperature of mines increases 
proportionally to the depth from the surface. It is no 
doubt true that such is the ratio of increase in the tem- 
perature of the earth ; but the temperature of the coal- 
mine is kept completely under control by the mining en- 
gineer or coal viewer, whose practical skill enables him 
to give the atmospheric air from the aperture of the pit- 
mouth a free passage through every nook and cranny. 
The upper air was rather close and warm, though the day 
was somewhat overcast, and our thermometer stood two 
degrees at the pit-mouth above what it was found to be in 
the draught or current at the pit-bottom when fairly 
down ; and not till we reached the fnrther extremity of 
the workings, did it regain the height of the surface tem- 
perature. Afterwards, on examming the instrument, 
which, however, might have been slightly influenced by 
artificial heat from carrying it in the pocket, it had risen 
eight degrees in our progress through the return galleries, 
through which any impure air is driven off by the atmo- 
spheric current. But we must say that, notwithstanding 
this current was powerful enough to extinguish the flame 
of a candle held against it at the turn of the incline boards, 
the effect of the subterranean atmosphere was enervating 
and depressing ; and wrapt up as we were against the wet 
in the shaft, the slight exertion of walking or stumbling 
through the galleries produced perspiration and some 
sensation of fatigue ; so that we no longer wondered at 
the miners woridng almost en puris natwralibus. 

So far as we could judge, the strata in descending the 
Victoria Fit, lay precisely as seen in the working face of 
the rock in Nitshill quarry, which we afterwards took the 
opportunity of examining. The section at the quarry, as 
given in the Statistical Account, is as follows — although 
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we cannot recommend the figores or descriptions to be 
implicitly relied on : — 

Feet In. 

1. Coarse sandstone..... 26 

2. Upper stratum of coal 1 

3. Kock of thin layers, with black blaize 

mixed (the till) 7 6 

4. Second stratum of coal 6 

5. Fire-clay containing iron balls 3 

6. Third stratum of coal 1 8 

7. Lower seam of rock — ^best kind 17 

8. Schistus or blaize, like that of No. 3.... 1 

9. Coal with thin irregular strata of blaize 2 6 

CO 2 

The lower stratum is worked only by miningi but the 
other seams, Nos. 2, 4, and 6, are taken in the course of 
working tLe rock, for which there is a brisk demand. 

As soon as our carriage reached the bottom of the pit, 
and had fairly disgorged its contents, a signal to that effect 
was communicated to the engine-house above by the pull- 
ing of a bell- wire. Immediately our empty carriage com- 
menced to reascend ; another carriage, freighted with the 
gentlemen who were to join ns, commencing on the other 
hand the descent of the other division of the shaft. On 
looking upward from the bottom of the shaft on our side, 
as well as the dripping wet and rushing air would permit, 
the daylight was visible far up as if at the top of a chim- 
ney-stalk, affording one of the finest instances of per- 
spective we ever met in with. An opportunity of look- 
ing up the great stalk of St RoUoz would be nothing to 
it ; ' Tennant's stalk,' of 450 feet, being not half the 
height, and its perspective not strictly accurate, as the 
building is narrowed towards the top. That which is 
stated by the St RoUoz workmen respecting the draught 
up their stalk, illustrates in some degree the means of 
ventilating the Victoria Fit through its vast shaft Nu- 
merous walled passages unite under ground at St Rolloz 
into a few large ones, which in turn meet in the great 
chimney, so as to carry up the whole smoke and noxious 
vapours of the works to a great altitude in the air. If the 
doors are not very carefully closed when the workmen de- 
scend for repairs into any of these subterranean passages, 
the draught of air is so strong that it is with great diffi- 
culty they could escape being carried away with it ; and 
a wag not long ago published in the newspapers a jeu 
d^espritt as if from an American publication, detailing the 
sufferings of a mechanic who for six weeks was imprisoned 
in a whirlwind up the chimney ! 

Under the superintendence of an able ' coal viewer,' 
employed by Messrs Coats, the ventilation of the Victoria 
Pit is managed on a new system, so as to keep the present 
workings tluronghout cool and free from even the sign of 
impure air. Undertbe direction of the engineer, the ma- 
nager of the workings drives his levels and other work- 
ings according as they are chalked out. The mains mea- 
sure five yards, some galleries branching off- from them 
twelve feet wide ; and the former as they advance being kept 
divided down the centre by the air-tight incline boards, 
leave two passages of two-and-a-half yards each, commu- 
nicating the one with the one-half or division of the shaft, 
the other with the other. The air current thus advances 
down the one half of the shaft, and on by the one half 
passage close up to the working, and there sweeping round 
the end of the incline board where the miners are engaged 
in their operations, carries off from thence any impurity 
that may escape from the coal, and indeed clears and 
ventilates the whole air course. The Davy lamp was 
during our progress applied to one part considered as the 
most dangerous of the present mine, but no trace of in- 
flammable gas or fire-damp could be detected ; and any 
one witnessing the way in which the ventilation works, 
must have every reason for believing the mine to be per- 
fectly safe and free. Although the Davy lamp was em- 
ployed in the instance referred to, with the view of show- 
ing the action of the fire-damp on the flame, had any been 
escaping, the light which it affords is so very obscure and 



inadequate, that the miners never work by it if they eu 
do otherwise, and use common lamps or tapers insteii 
It was only recently, however, that these had superseded 
the use of the Davv lamp in this mine. At first, after its 
being re-opened about two months ago, for the first time 
since November, 1845, the Davy lamp was constantlj used. 
Even in the old workings there was one place where tlie 
owners of the pit always enforced the use of the BaTj, 
although the preference of the colliers for a more suffici- 
ent light was often such as to lead them dandestinelj to 
brave every danger. The danger, as described to qs, wag 
frequently such, in hewing out the coal, that before the 
block upon which the men were at work could be alto- 
gether disengaged from the seam, the explosive force of 
the gas behind acted upon by the enormous superiDcom- 
bent pressure, would start the block and project it serenl 
yards. Before proceeding to work the present mine, the 
owners, on regaining access to the pit, which had been 
completely laid under water, resolved to build op the old 
workings, extending over eight acres, so as completelj to 
cut off the communication. This they effected b/buld- 
ing across the entrance to them, at the pit-bottooo, svaU 
of brick and cement four feet thick, in erecting which the 
workmen informed us that they bad each of them been 
knocked down by the noxious gas as many as thirty times 
in a day, when their fellows just drew them forth for a fev 
moments into the atmospheric current till they renred, 
and then they returned to the charge. Into these old 
hermetrically sealed workings, a pipe of considerable bore 
had just been let a day or two prior to our visit, by which 
the escape of the accumulating gas was permitted into the 
air at a ^ight elevation above the platform at the pit- 
mouth. As much gas was thus led from a gasometer of 
eight acres in extent as if purified would suffice to light a 
considerable town. The Messrs Coats being in the act of 
sinking a new shaft at the * rise' of their coal-field b^ 
twixt Hurlet and Nitshill, will work from that point oo- 
til they communicate with these old workings, when this 
barrier wall may be taken down ; as the present shaft, 
descending into the workings from the ' dip ' of the strata, 
will enable a colunm of air to pass through them and oat 
at the new shaft, at the ' rise' of the strata, clearing off 
all impurities by a thorough draught. 

It was fortunately the case that this closing-up of the 
old workings in the Victoria mine, and the prosecationof 
the new ones in the opposite direction, was open to the 
owners of the pit, on their lately resuming operations. 
It so happened that the north-easterly workings had, 
shortly after the commencement of the pit, been stopped 
by a ' trouble ' and abandoned — the south-westeriy work- 
ings having, from that time up to November, 1845, been 
exclusively followed out. This ' trouble' consisted in the 
falling down of a mass of the superincumbent limestooe 
upon the woricing seam of coal, so as apparently to inter- 
rupt its progress. In proposing to carry out the woib 
in this direction, it therefore became necessary to sseertais 
how the coal had been displaced by this aoeideot in the 
formation. And after protracted working alongside of it 
for that purpose, it was determined to work what is tedi- 
nically termed ' an elbow' through the strata. Nor wai 
this attempt long in bringing the miners once more upcs 
the coal. 

Having been provided each with a collier's taper itoek 
in an original subterranean candlestick of blue clay, and 
carried scientifically betwixt the second and third fiogen 
of the right hand, we advanced from the pit-bottom io 
Indian file, to explore the interior of liia workhigs, and 
soon reached < the trouble.' The way was laid with a 
kind of raib forming a tramroad for the passage of the 
loads of hewn coal. Just where the ' trouUe' oocnrred, 
it was necessary to stoop slightly in passing along; but 
even this did not seem to have afforded much intarmp- 
tion or to have occasioned mncji deviation to the 'lerel' 
along which we passed. The limestone rock where it had 
been blasted away seemed to abound in crystals. We 
now passed on to where a party of two miners, strijpped to 
the waisty were actively at work upon a breadth of coal st 
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the end of the passage. The one with his pick was en- 
gaged in clearing away horizontally a block of six or seven 
cvt., by cutting the coal from beneath it for aboat a yard ; 
the other was disengaging the end of the block. The 
block is afterwards enUrely separated from the mass by 
wedg^ driren in at the top. Ketuming a short dbtance 
from this working we passed by an air-tight door into a 
side working, at nearly if not altogether right angles to 
the other, and having a very steep rise towards the mrther 
extremity, where two colliers were at work hewing as be- 
fore. Proceeding out of this gallery and along another, 
i]io ascending, we suddenly came upon a characteristic 
sceoe. We ought to mention that, in addition to the ad- 
mirable ventilation, the whole passages of this pit are li- 
terally as dry and comfortable as those of any dwelling- 
hoose ; a natural trap- dyke passing through the country in 
the immediate vicinity entirely excluding from the mine all 
water except what literally finds its way from the surface 
hy the orince of the shaft. It was thus that at a sudden 
turn in the dark streets of this subterranean city — for the 
passages are laid out upon a plan that would not disparage 
a well designed town — we suddenly came upon a group of 
minen, squatted on their hams, smoking their pipes, like 
natire denizens of the spot. It was difficult to divest 
curselves of the idea that these lazzaroni were not a party 
of the aborigines of the lower world. Deeply as we had 
plunged amidst these midnight shades, never till now had 
smote us the terrible words that Dante saw written on the 
infernal gate: 'AH hope abandon ye who enter here;' 
and incontinent we expected to have heard 

' Tarioos tcmgnei. 
Horrible languages, ontcriei of wo. 
Accents of anger, voices deep and hoftrse, 
With hands together sinote, that awelled the sounds — 
Make op a tamnlt that for ever whirls 
Boand tliroogh that air with solid darkness stidn'd. 
Like to the sand that in the whirlwind flies.' 

The sounds, however, that smote the ear were far differ- 
ent—more like 'jocund mirth and jollity,' than anything 
tbe infemals might have been expected to be found en- 
gaged in; and the solution of the mystery offered by the 
coal-vie ver who conducted ourparty, showed that the scene 
vas (me highly characteristic of the miners' habits. He 
mentioned having once been present at a stage representa- 
tion of pitman-life in Newcastle, where tbe colliers were 
groaped exactly in this manner on the stage, having their 
'crack' and their * smoke' before beginning their labour. 
Tbe lofty chamber of more than six feet high, in which 
thej sat, and equally spacious corridors leading into it, 
the glimmering light thrown on each dingy face and de- 
nodedbody, the jocularity grinning back again from every 
countenance, certainly furnished an original picture to the 
e;e, worthy of all the admiration it elicited. 

Descending tho incline of this workin^f, after passing 
into various spacious chambers excavated m this splendid 
leamof coal, we finally retraced our steps through double 
>ir-tight doors (of which one is always shut ere the other 
is opened, for fear of disturbing the ventilation) back 
sgain to the pit-bottom. We here examined the well, 
which descends nine fathoms below the levels, and con- 
tains all tbe water that finds its way into the pit, until it 
i« weekly pumped out. The carriage soon arrired to re- 
store us to Tipper air ; whidi we were glad to regain after 
an boor and a half s continuance below, and a mile or 
two'i ramble through these bituminous groves. We were 
told that in getting into the ascending carriage accidents 
are fery apt to occur through the recklessness of the meai 
attempting to enter after the carriage is started, and thus 
getting jammed betwixt it and the side or eige of the 
pnfioe. This we can easily sappose. The occorrence is, 
u^^eed, analogous to what often happens from attempts to 
^ter railway carriages in motion. We took special care^ 
tberefiore, to get all in before giving the signal to start ; 
vheo we merrily ascend^ with a motion so exceedingly 
pisasiDt that ever since it has haunted onr dreams. Oar 
restoration to life and light was one of the most blessed con- 
wmttations in oar experience. It is worth while going 
down into a eosl-pit, if it were only to taste the feHcity 



of once more emerging to the day. The opening of the 
eyes once more upon the rerdure of the eartn's surface, so 
lavish in beauty and diversity ; the sight of it blending on 
the far horizon, with the boundless cerulean of the sky; 
the passing breath of the balmy gale upon the sultry 
cheek ; the sight of life ; the joyous sounds of animated 
nature ; afford something like a retrospect of the sensa- 
tions which the first man may have lelt in awakening 
to existence in Paradise. 

ADVENTURES OP LADY SALE. 

An outline of one of the most striking and eventful pas- 
sages of the Affghan war — that relating to the defence of 
tht town of Jellalabad by Sir Bobert Sale — was furnished 
in a late number (79) of the Instructor. We now propose 
shortly to follow tbe fortunes of another prominent actor 
in the same disastrous campaign. The heroism of the 
lady will be found scarcely less worthy of record than the 
more conspicuous but not more gallant conduct of her dis- 
tinguished husband. 

Sir R. Sale marched from Cabul on the 4th October, 
1841, with the intention, as was formerly stated, of retir- 
ing quietly on the British provinces. But as news arrived 
of the unsettled state of tbe country, it was determined 
that his lady and daughter (Mrs Strut) should remain in 
Cabul until the departure of the envoy. Sir W. Mac- 
naghten, and General Elphinstone, whose train might 
have been supposed to ensure greater safety to defence- 
less females. Before Sale had 1^ Cabul, unequivocal evi- 
dences had been manifested of the hoatile dispositions of 
the people and their imnatience of British rule. These 
contmued to multiplv oaily after his departure, and by 
the month of November skirmishing in tne city and the 
assassination of soldiers and officers when found straying, 
told that, unless speedily checked, there was no security 
for the existence of the British army. But the parties 
in command, disregarding these repeated warnings, con- 
tinued in the belief that there was no real danger, and 
that things would soon subside into their ordinarily auiet 
condition. The position of the army seems to have oeen 
unfortunately chosen. The town of Cabul is intersected 
by the river of that name, which separates the city and 
Bala Hissar from the extensive surrounding suburbs. 
This Bala Hissar is at once palace and citadel ; it stands 
near the crest of two mountain ranges, orerlooking the 
town, and commanding the country around. It is a place 
of formidable strength, with extent enough to accommo- 
date 3000 or 4000 men, and provisions for twelve months. 
The British, out of a false deference to royalty, had given 
up this fortress to their adopted sovereign, Shiah Sboojah, 
and taken m> their own position on a plain on the other 
side of the Cabul river, about two miles distant from the 
town. The situation beinff on low lyin^ ground, was in 
great part commanded by ue adjacent hills. In the be- 
ginning of November an insurrection broke out in the 
town ; the house of Sir A. Bumes was attacked, and him- 
self and other officers murdered ; the gates were closed 
by the insurgents, and all attempts to retake the town 
were defeated. The British army were thus cut off from 
the city and Bala Hissar ; and to make matters worse, 
were assaulted in their own cantonments. After a num- 
ber of engagements with the natives, which gradually 
thinned their force and tended in no way to the security of 
their position, it was determined to enter on terms with 
the chiefs for the evacuation of the country. At one of 
the conferences which followed. Sir W. Macnaghteu and 
suite were enticed beyond the cantonments ; and while 
engaged in friendly negotiation, were basely seized by 
Akhbar Khan. The purpose of this chief seems to have 
been simply to make prisoners of the party ; but resist- 
ance being (^ered. Sir W. Macm^hten and Captain Tre- 
vor were murdere4, Captains Laurence and Mackenzie 
escaping by the friendly aid of two of the native chiefs. 
Negotiation, howeyer, as the only means of escape from 
the perilous situation in which they were placed, was still 
perseTered in by the British authorities i and at length it 
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was arranpred that the army should Ihj allowed to retire 
unmolested to their own territories, oti condition that 
fourteen lacs of rupees (£140,000) be guaranteed as a 
guard to Peshawur, that nearly all the guns and treasure 
be surrendered, and four officers given up as hostages. 

On the 6th of January, 1842, the British army, ac- 
companied by their wives and children, began their home- 
ward march. It amounted to 4500 fighting men, but 
encumbered by the enormous number of 12,000 camp 
followers. The soldiers were utterly dispirited and broken 
down by the harassing labours and privations of the last 
two months. For a long period great scarcity of proyi- 
sions had existed, the camp followers being often reduced 
to the necessity of living on such animaJs as had died 
from starvation ; and firewood had become so scarce that 
Lady Sale cooked her last dinner and breakfast in Cabul 
with the wood of a mahogany dining-table. The feeling 
of despondency was deep in the mind of this noble lady. 
She looked on the whole arrangement as disgraceful to 
the Britbh character, and, though a woman, would have 
preferred dying sword in hand to submitting to what she 
considered as an ignominious retreat. A little incident 
which occurred previous to leaving the cantonments had 
given a mournful turn to her thoughts. Happening to be 
overlooking a parcel of books, she lifted CampbeH's Poems, 
and opening it, the first lines which met her gaze were 
these: 

* Few, few shall pari where many meet ; 
The snow shall be their winding sheet ; 
And every tarf beneath their feet 
Shall mark a soldier's sepulchre.' 

'These lines,' remarks Lady Sale, 'haunted me night 
and day.' Alas ! how truly was the presentiment they 
foreshadowed verified — except in that relating to those 
last sad offices which even soldiers exposed to all the 
vicissitudes of mortal strife are scarcely ever denied. 

The Britbh cantonments had hardly been evacuated 
before they were filled by the Afi^ghan soldiery, who, as 
if to mark their contempt of treaties, and to foreshow the 
direful fate which awaited the army, had the audacity to 
fire on the rearguard as it left. The very first move- 
ments of the retiring force betokened the disasters to fol- 
low. No proper order was maintained ; men straggled 
from their places ; women and children were left on the 
road to pensh. To add to the disasters produced by dis- 
organisation, the weather was excessively cold, snow cover- 
ing the ground to the depth of a foot ; and the men being 
almost without shelter, the first morning of the retreat 
discovered several soldiers frozen to death. Armed AfiT- 
ghans hovered around, who were continually pouring their 
fire amongst the disheartened mass, and carrying off some 
portion of the baggage, arms, and ammunition. The 
movements of the 8th of November are thus chronicled 
by Lady Sale in her journal • : — * We commenced our 
march at about mid-day. The troops were in the greatest 
state of disorganisation ; the baggage was mixed in with 
the advanced guard ; and the camp followers all pushed 
ahead in their precipitate flight to Hindostan. Strut 
[Lady Sale's son-in-law], my daughter, Mr Mein, and I, 
got up to the advance. We had not proceeded half a mile 
when we were heavily fired on. . . . After passing 
through some very sharp firing, we came upon Major 
Thain's horse, which had been shot through the loins. 
When we were supposed to be in comparative safety, poor 
Strut rode back (to see after Thain, I believe) ; his horse 
was shot under him, and before he could rise from the 
ground he received a severe wound in the abdomen. It 
was with great difficulty he was held upon a pony by two 
people, and brought into camp at Khoord Cabul. The 
pony Mrs Strut rode was wounded in the ear and neck. 
I had fortunately only ons ball in my arm ; three others 
passed through my poshUen [fur pelisse] near the shoul- 
der without doing me any injurvr The party that fired 
on us were not above fifty yards from us, and we owed 

* Journal of the Disasters in Affghanistan in 1841-2. By Lady 
8al£. London: Murray. 



our escape to urging our horses oti as fast as they cckM 
go over a road where, at any other time, we should havt 
walked our horses very carefully.' The end of this dis- 
astrous day's proceedings is thus described : — ' Poor Stmt 
was laid on the side of a bank, with his wife and myself 
beside him. It began snowing heavily: Johnson tod 
Bygrave got some coarse blankets thrown over us. Dr 
Bryce came and examined Strut's wound ; he dressed it, 
but I saw by the expression of his countenance that then 
was no hope. He afterwards kindly cut the ball out <€ 
my wrist, and dressed both my wounds. Half of a sipa- 
hee's [sepoy's] pall had been pitched, in which the ladies 
and their husbands took refuge. We had no one to xn^ 
the snow off the ground in it. Captain Johnson and Mr 
Mein first assisted poor Strut over to it, and then carried 
Mrs Strut and myself through the deep snow. Mn 
Strut's bedding, saved by the ayah [nurse] riding on it, 
whom we kept up close with ourselves, was now a com- 
fort for my poor wounded son. He suffered dreadful 
agony all night and intolerable thirst ; and most gratefnl 
did we feel to Mr Mein for going out constantly to the 
stream to procure water ; we had only a small vessel to 
fetch it in, which contained but a few mouthfuls. To 
sleep in such anxiety of mind and intense cold was im- 
possible. There were nearly thirty of us packed t(^ther 
without room to turn. The sipahees and camp-follo«-ers, 
half-frozen, tried to force their way, not only into tbe 
tent, but actually into our beds, if such resting-places can 
so be called — a pelisse of sheep-skin half spread on the 
snow, and the other half wrapped over one. Many poor 
wretches died round the tent in the night.' 

The attack here alluded to took place near the entrance 
to the Khoord Cabul Pass. The army never recoverd 
from the blow inflicted, about 500 of tbe regular troc^ 
and 2500 camp followers being slain. The regiments new 
fell into complete disorder, men, women, and children 
becoming mixed up in a confused mass. They were, be- 
sides, perishing of cold — and to such a degree was the 
rigour of the weather experienced, that numbers of tbe 
men, although under a fire of the enemy, found them- 
selves unable to handle their muskets. Akhbar Khan, 
who appeared to figure as the director of these attacks oo 
the British, had been previously remonstrated with on hit 
breach of engagement His reply was that the assaults 
had been made without his assent. This might. possibly 
be true, as he could not be expected to control tbe pro- 
ceedings of independent chieftains ; but he remained true 
to his policy of delaying the army in the country and tak- 
ing away its commanders in the form of hostages, koov- 
ing that he would thereby ensure its destruction. His 
object was but too fatally accomplished. The Briti^ force 
was clearly at his mercy, and nothing remained but tc 
accede to whatever conditions might be imposed. Ail 
concessions, however, were of no avail. The long match- 
locks of the Affghans continued as formerly to poor down 
their destructive fire. 

On the day following (the 9th) the armv cootiDoed 
their progress, being forced to abandon their dead and 
wounded. They had now entered the dreadful defile d 
the Khoord Cabul — a pass five miles long, overhung bj 
high clifis, whence they were assailed by the guns or the 
unrelenting Aflghans. The wounded son-in-law of Ladj 
Sale had been in the morning placed in a pannier slong 
on a camel, which had been kindly g^ven up to him b; 
one of the ladies of the party ; but the necessarily rooigb 
motion increased his sufferings and speedily brought on 
his death. His sorrowing wife and mother-in-law sus- 
tained him in his last moments, and had the melaoehd/ 
satisfaction of at least seeing his remains* hurriedly in- 
terred — a consolation which awaited few of the fiiends(^ 
the doomed band now prosecuting its mournful aareh. 

On the same day General Elphinstone was again in- 
duced to halt by a proposal from Akhbar Khan, that tbe 
married men and their families should desert the arm; 
and place themselves under his protection. The object 
of this offer, on the part of the wily chief, was probablj 
to secure a handsome sum as ransom money from tbe go- 
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Temment Be this as it may, like erery other proposal 
irom the same Quarter, it was agreed to, and Lady Sale 
and her now widowed daughter, along with a number of 
other ladies (for it docs not appear that the men, much 
to their credit, availed themselves of the offer), were 
forthwith transferred to the care of the Affghan chief. 
Lady Sale's adventures consequently form no part of the 
remaining story of the retreating army ; the sad fate of 
which may, however, be briefly referred to before detail- 
ing the narrative of Lady Sale's captivity. 

On the lOtb, the broken and disheartened troops re- 
sumed their progress, only again to be interrupted by the 
juorderous fire of the enemy. On entering a narrow 
gorge between two hills, the Affghans rushed down, sword 
in band ; the native troops fled, and left the few Euro- 
peans to their fate. These made the best resistance they 
coold, and at length drove the enemy offl It was now 
found that of the 4500 troops who had marched from Ca- 
bal, only 270 Europeans remained, accompacried, however, 
by a considerable proportion of the 12,000 camp followers. 
It was cow proposed to Gfeneral Elphinstone, by Akhbar 
Kban, that if the Europeans would place themselves 
under bis protection, they should be safely escorted to 
Jellalabad ; but as Akhbar declined to offer any guaran- 
tee for the safety of the camp followers, which was equi- 
valent to a general massacre of the whole band, the gene- 
ral yery properly declined the offer, and pushed on. At 
four o'clock of the same day the army reached an encamp- 
ment in the Tezeen valley, where, after a halt, ife was 
determined to attempt a night march of 22 miles to 
Jugdalak, in order to clear the terrible pass of that name 
bj daybreak of next morning. But, with fresh enemies 
at eTcry turn, it was three in the afternoon before they 
reached their destination. Negotiation was here again 
resorted to. Akhbar desired that the general should come 
to a conference, and that two of his officers should be 
given up as hostages. The general accordiugly went, but 
nerer returned. Akhbar, on various pretences, succeeded 
in detaining him in custody ; and, in accordance with his 
policy, kept his little shattered army awaiting his pro- 
mised return, all the while exposed to the attacks of the 
Afighans. Brigadier Antequil, who had been left in com- 
mand, determined to carry forward his men through the 
next pass of two miles in length. They had so far suc- 
ceeded when the enemy came up in great force, and com- 
mitted fearful slaughter, almost wholly annihilating the 
army. Amongst the fallen were the brigadier and eleven 
other officers. The small remnant, amounting to about 
forty men, now split into two parties j and, to complete 
the dreadful story, were successively met and cut to 
pieces— only one man, Dr Brydon, escaping, who suc- 
ceeded in reaching Jellalabad. Out of the 16,500 living 
beings who had left Cabul but a few days previously, it 
▼as ascertained that only about 70 were in the possession 
ofsereral chiefs as captives — the remainder, excepting 
those native troops who had joined the enemy, had to a 
man miserably perished ! 

We now return to Lady Sale and the other captives. 
The party to which she belonged consisted at present, be- 
sides herself and daughter, of Mrs Trevor and seven chil- 
dren, Lieutenant and Mrs Waller and child, Mr Mein 
(who being on leave of absence, had since the death of 
Mr Strut voluntarily acted as protector to Lady Sale and 
her daughter), Mrs Smith and Mrs Bumes, two soldiers' 
»iTes, and a child named Stoker. The party, on being 
made over to Akhbar Khan, were carried by a circuitous 
route to the Khoord Cabul forts, where they arrived late 
op the evening of the 9th November. Weary with fa- 
tg^ and anxiety, they laid themselves down to rest in 
the darit and dirty apartments of the fortress. Every 
one had either lost or been plundered of any valuables 
which had been carried from Cabul, Lady Sale and her 
oaoghter being dispossessed of every thmg except the 
dothes m which they had quitted the capital. After a 
days rest, the party resumed the march, when to their 
™nror they found themselves proceeding over part of the 
groond where the dreadful scenes of the few previous days 



had been enacted. The road, says Lady Sale, was covered 
with awfully mangled bodies, all stripped ; numbers of 
the camp followers were strewed about ; some still alive, 
frost-bitten and starving; others perfectly out of their 
senses and idiotic. * The sight was dreadful ; the smell 
of the blood sickening ; and the corpses lay so thick it 
was impossible to look from them, as it required care to 

Side iny horse so as not to tread on the bodies.' Two 
ys* travel, during which they were continually meeting 
some sad memento of the wreck of the army, brought the 
captives to Jugduluk. Here they were joined by General 
Elphinstone and the two officers whom Akhbar Khan had 
detained. 

It beu3g the intention of Akhbar to place his prisoners 
in a secure retreat till the ransoms arrived from the In- 
dian government, they started on the 14th January for 
the valley of Lughman, to the north of Jellalabad. Their 
route (we quote from Lady Sale's Journal) * lay over a 
dreadfully rough road ; some of the ascents and descents 
were feaiful to look at, and at first sight appeared to be 
impracticable. The whole road was a continuation of 
rocks and stones, over which the camels had great diffi- 
culty in making their way ; and particularly in the ascent 
of the Adrak-Budrak pass, where I found it requisite to 
hold tight on by the mane, lest the saddle and I should 
slip off together. At the commencement of the defile, 
and for some considerable distance, we passed 200 or 300 
of our miserable Uindostanees, who had escaped up the 
unfrequented road from the massacre of the 12th. They 
were all naked, and more or less frost-bitten, wounded, 
and starving ; they had set fire to the bushes and grass, 
and huddled all together to impart warmth to each other. 
Subsequently, we heard that scarcely any of these poor 
wretches escaped from the defile ; and that, driven to the 
extreme of hunger, they had sustained life by feeding on 
their dead comrades.' When arrived at their destination 
for the night, the occupants of the fort refused to admit 
the party within the walls ; nothing, therefore, remained 
but an out-door bivouack. The wind blew bitterly cold, 
but * we rolled ourselves up as warm as we could, and with 
our saddles for pillows, braved the elements. General 
Elphinstone, Brigadier Shelton, and Johnson, considered 
themselves happy when one of the Affghans told them to 
accompany him into a wretched cow shed, which was 
filled with dense smoke from a blazing fire in the centre 
of the hut.' In three days the party arrived at the fort 
of Buddeabad. Here Lady Sale had the satisfaction of 
receiving a message from her gallant husband, and enjoved 
another gratification of a different kind— for the second 
time during a fortnight s?ie got her face washed. At this 
fort the captives were detained until the middle of April. 
Being only about thirty miles from Jellalabad, letters 
were passed between Lady Sale and her husband, from 
which she learned at intervals the brilliant scries of suc- 
cesses which followed the exertions of Sir Robert and his 
little band. While at Buddeabad, Lady Sale happily 
recovered of the wound in her arm caused by the musket 
bullet which passed into it on the retreat, but had nigh 
experienced a greater calamity. The earthquake whose 
operations had been so fatal to the fortificatious of Jella- 
labad, also did great damage to the country around. Lady 
Sale was on the roof of the house at the fort when the 
building began to tremble. * For some time (she says) I 
balanced myself as well as I could, till I felt the roof was 
giving way. I fortunately succeeded in removing from 
my position before the roof of our room fell in with a 
dreadful crash. The roof of the stairs fell in as I de- 
scended them, but did me no injury. All my anxiety 
was for Mrs Strut ; but I could only see a heap of rubbish. 
I was nearly bewildered, when I heard the joyful sound, 
' Lady Sale, come here— all are safe ;' and I found the 
whole party uninjured in the courtyard.' 

By the beginning of April, General Pollock was in full 
march to Jellalabad; and the security of the captives 
being consequently endangered, it was judged proper that 
they should be moved to a safer retreat. A movement 
accordingly took place on the 10th of April. Much misery 
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and discomfort followed this transit, the party (number- 
ing at the time thirty-four) occasionally sleeping on the 
floor of a damp building with a wood- fire in the centre, 
and using pine-torches instead of candles. Lady Sale 
sickened and took fever ; but no rest awaited her — the 
party kept incessantly moving forward. Still, great as 
were the sufferings of the captives, they were as nothing 
to the dreadful miseries endured by the poor inhabitants of 
the ravaged country through which they were being carried. 
What more fearful spectacle of the horrors occasioned by 
war was ever presented than this : — * Wo passed a cave at 
some small distance, in front of which were some dead 
bodies and many bones strewed about; and from the 
blood close to its entrance, there is every reason to believe 
that the inhabitants were supporting nature by devouring 
each other. I saw three poor wretches crawling on hands 
and knees just within the cave ; but all we had to bestow 
on them was pity, not unmingled with horror at the evi- 
dences of cannibalism but too apparent. These miserable 
creatures called to us for that relief which we had it not 
in our power to afford ; and we can only hope that their 
sufferings were speedily terminated by death.' 

On the 23d of April, General Elphinstone, the most 
distinguished and important of the captives, was released 
by death from the hands of his captors. The general 
was old and infirm, but his death was no doubt hastened 
by chagrin at the disastrous train of events which had fol- 
lowed his commandership. His body was forwarded for 
interment to Jellalabad, out the party which conveyed it 
were seized on the road by the ever-watchful Affghans. 
The remains, however, were recovered and brought to their 
destination. Meanwhile, marching and countermarching, 
occasioned by the advance of the British, hurried the cap- 
tives from place to place. Their situation, however, was 
gradually becoming more endurable, as supplies of money 
and clothes were allowed to be forwarded from their friends. 

As the British army approached, reports began to be cir- 
culated that Akhbar Khan intended to send his prisoners 
to a distant fort in Turkestan, there to await quietly the 
issue of events, which, there was reason to fear, might 
result in the whole of them being disposed of to the 
highest bidder. Fortunately the person to whose care 
the captives were now committed (Saleh Mabommed 
Khan) was found, like other Affghans, to be extremely 
fond of money ; and on being guaranteed a handsome sum 
in hand, along with a monthly allowance of £100 from 
the British government, be agreed to betray his trust, and 
to release the captives. The arrangement was happily 
completed in time; for Saleh Mahommed had express 
orders to set out that very night on his route to Khooloom, 
arrived at which, his charge would have been wholly be- 
yond British interference. Still there was considerable 
danger. The protecting force was inconsiderable, and 
should any of the troops of Akhbar Khan be roaming in 
the direction, the party might have been recaptured. 
Saleh Mahommed bad procured a small supply of mus- 
kets to distribute amongst the Europeans, who, to their 
shame, refused to accept them. Then the spirit of Lady 
Sale broke forth. On the men making no answer to the 
offer, the heroine said to Captain Lawrence — * You had 
better give me one, and I will head the party.' But the 
soldiers made amends for their cowardice by next day 
accepting the arms ; and the party now marcned back in 
the direction of Cabul. They continued their backward 
movement till the 19th of August, when they were de- 
lighted by the arrival of Sir Richmond Shakspeare with 
700 Kuzzilbash horsemen, who had been sent forward by 
General Pollock immediately on his approach to Cabul. 
The conclusion of all danger was now fast approaching. 
General Sale himself, with a large force, had also been 
dispatched from Cabul ; and on the 20th August, after a 
separation of nearly ten months, he had the inexpressible 
pleasure of again embracing his lost wife and child. We 
must give the description of the meeting in Lady Sale's 
own words : — * We had proceeded but a short way on our 
journey when a horseman arrived with a note informing 
US that Sale was close at hand with a brigade. I had had 



fever hanging about me for some days ; and being seait* 
able to sit on my horse, had taken ray place in zrvjana; 
the horrid motion of which had made me feel ten times 
worse than before I entered it. But this news renorated 
my strength. I shook off fever and all ills ; and anxiooslj 
awaited his arrival, of which a cloud of dust was the fore- 
runner. He had left Siah Sung, two miles east of Cabnl, 
and made a forced march on the 19th (his sixtieth birth- 
day) to Urghundee ; he halted there that night, and m 
the following morning left his camp standing and marcbed 
to meet us. At the pass near Kote Ashruffe he 1^ bU 
infantry to hold the position, and proceeded at the head 
of the 3d dragoons. A party of Sultan Jan's men were 
in this neighbourhood ; and some Kokhes in the immedi- 
ate vicinity were driven off by the Knzzilbashes. Had we 
not received assistance, our recapture was certain ; bot ai 
it was, they dared not attack the force they saw. It ii 
impossible to express our feelings on Sale's approach. To 
my daughter and myself happiness so long delayed as to 
be almost unexpected, was actually painful, and accom- 
panied by a choking sensation, which could not obtain the 
relief of tears. When we arrived where the infantij 
were posted, they cheered all the captives as they pased 
them, and the men of the 13th (Sale's regiment) pressed 
forward to welcome us individually. Most of the men 
had a hearty word of congratulation to offer, each in his 
own style, on the restoration of his colonel's vife and 
daughter ; and then my highly wrought feelings foand 
the desired relief, and I could scarcely speak to thank the 
soldiers for their sympathy; while the long withheld 
tears now found their course.' 

At the time of this joyful release, the captives inclnded 
a considerable number of persons, who had joined the 
main body at different intervals. The females were ladies 
Macnaghten and Sale, besides the wives of five officers 
and of three privates. There were also General Skelton, 
Colonel Palmer, Majors Pottinger and Griffiths, tweire 
captains, three surgeons, nine lieutenants, three enagns, 
and twenty-eight non-commissioned officers and soldiers. 
The whole party arrived in camp on the evening of the 
21st August, and were received with every demonstra- 
tion of welcome by their friends and comrades. 

In conclusion, we may add that Shah-Soojah, after 
the departure of his allies from Cabul, was for a time al- 
lowed to exercise supreme authority ; but being betrajed 
into an ambush by some of the partizans of Dost Maho- 
med, he was set upon and treacherously shot. One of 
his sons, Futteh Jung, immediately^ assumed the sove- 
reignty. During these transactions, Akhbar Khan hid 
been engaged (only too successfully) in the destractioo 
of the British army, then on its homeward march ; and 
on the accomplishment of his object, he hastened to (he 
capital, where he besieged and took the Bala Hissar. 
But not wishing at the time to undertake the respona- 
bility of king, the wily Affghan contented himself with 
remaining as chief minister to Futteh Jung, whom heal- i 
lowed to retain only the shadow of sovereign power. Fat- | 
teh Jung, however, finding himself in the position rather 
of a state prisoner than king, made his escape ; to be 
again replaced by the ruler who had sat on the throne pre- 
vious to British interference, and to dispossess whom of 
his dominions all this vast quantity of blood and treasore 
bad been wasted. Dost Mahomed now quietly reigns in t 
Cabul, and his famous son, Akhbar Khan, has for some j 
time resumed his old position as governor of Jellalabad. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

THE OCEAN. 

Though different parts of the large body of fluid matter 
on the surikoe of tne globe are, for Sie sake of convenience, 
distinguished by different names, it is, properly spealdnft 
a continuous mass, interrupted by continents, i^huids, aw 
promontories. The ocean is computed to cover about thro- 
fourths of our planet It is chiefly remarkable, how nn- 
equally it stretches round the land which forms only om- 
fourth of the terraqueous whole. This is very obsembw 
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on rectifying a common terrestrial globe for London, irbich 
ifl easily dcme by noting the latitude of liondon, and raising 
the pole as fiur abore the horizon as London is distant from 
tlie equator, and then bringing London to the meridian. It 
appears that all the land, wi& the exception of New Hol- 
land md a small part of South America, is above the 
borizoB. Wh^i the globe is in this position, London is the 
pole, or, what may be better understood, if the northern 
hemisphere were projected on a map, London would be the 
cen^ and consequently it is the centre of almost all the 
land of ihe globe. Every person is ready to admit that 
Britain's greatness is in no small degree owing to its in- 
solar situation ; but does not the fkct of its central position 
impress the mind with something like a conviction, that as 
it seems best adapted for being the focus of commercial 
enterprise, so it must be destined to become the radiant 
point whence is to proceed the light which will one day 
pierce the dread darkness of superstition and idolatry ? The 
distribution of land and water appears to be no less un- 
equal, if we consider the arrangement in the northern and 
soothem hemispheres formed by the equator, as ftilly 
{hre^fourths of the land is in the north, and scarcely one- 
fowr&i in the south. A knowledge of this &ct led many 
abont the middle of last century to conclude, that there 
most be a great extent of land towards the south pole, in 
order to counterbalance that in the north. It has been 
proved by the voyages of Cook and others, that such is 
not the case, and that in the high southern latitudes there 
are only a few islands. As it is impossible to ascertain 
correctly the general depth of the ocean, so it is extremely 
difficult to find its exact depth in any particular place. Jn 
consequence of the under-currents and increasing density 
of &e water, no lead can be made so heavy as to sound 
beyond a certain depth. It is believed that the b^ of the 
ocean very much resembles the land in inequalities of sur- 
&ce, and that it also consists of hills and valleys. The 
depth of the sea along the coast, generally corresponds 
irith ihe height of the shore; where the land is hig^ and 
rocky the sea is found to be deep, and shallow where the 
other is low and level. Accordingly, from analogy, it has 
been supposed, that as the highest mountains extend to a 
height of nearly thirty thotisand feet, the extreme depth 
of Uie sea may not be less than four or five miles. Mr 
Scoresby states that, in the North Sea, he soxmded 7200 
feet, and this is the most that has ever been done. Esti- 
mating the surface of the globe at tvH> hundred millions of 
sqnare nules, and that the sea covers threerfowths of it, or 
a hundred and fifty millions of miles, if we suppose the 
aTerage depth tvoo miles, the whole quantity of water will 
amount to three hundred millions of cubical miles. La 
Place observes, that if the ocean were increased by one- 
fonrth, the world be submerged, and were it diminished in 
the same proportion, ^ere would be a deficiency of mois- 
ture— the largest rivers would dwindle into brooks, vege- 
tation would languish and decay, and the earth, instead of 
l>^g a scene of fertility and b^uity, would become a bare 
^d barren wildemess. Ample as are the boundaries of 
the ocean, its extent seems nicely adapted to the economy 
of nature, and the same hand that gems the tiny flower 
with the sparkling pearl of the morning, wields the heav- 
ing bosom of the waters, and confines them within their 
c^)aciou3 channel. 

It is a property of every fluid body, whatever be its ex- 
tent, that since its particles press equally in all directions, 
its nir&oe, when not operated on by external causes, be- 
comes a uniibrm leveL From this it might be inferred, 
^t the sea, exclusive of the fluctuations of the tides, would 
hare an entirely level surface. Sndi, however, is not the 
ctse, owing to local peculiarities. 1%e difference of the 
M is diiefly oheervable in gu]& and inland seas, eqpe- 
cialiyin ^se whose evenings are towards t^ east In 
<^<iiinq[aence of the eartVs rotation, ^e waters hare an 
^Ppormt g^eral motion from east to west, and being 
^weby fowed into those inlets, their level becomes higher 
"lan that of the general body. The French engineers, 
vhen in £gypt, observed that the waters of the Bed Sea, 
towards the east of the Isthmus of Suez, were 82^ feet 



higher than those of the Mediterranean on the opposite 
side of the isthmus. Humboldt concludes from observations 
made by him when on the Isthmus of Panama, that the 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico were from 20 to 28 feet higher 
than those of the Pacific on the other side. The water 
which rises firom the Mediterranean by evaporation is said 
to be three times more than all that runs into it from 
rivers; and hence its surface is always lower than that of 
the Atiantic, firom which a current constantly flows into it 
at Gibraltar. There are from three to six feet between 
the level of it and that of the Atlantic on the opposite sides 
of France. The Baltic and Black Sea, which are almost 
lakes, rise in spring, in consequence of the greater abuu- 
danoe of water brought into them at that season by the 
rivers. The difference between the level of the Baltic and 
of the North Sea, on the opposite sides of Jutland, is about 
aibot 

The saltness of the sea is one of its most obvious pecu- 
liarities, and has in all ages attracted considerable atten- 
tion. Its water has been analysed with chemical accuracy, 
and is found to contain several extraneous substances, the 
principal of which are muriate of soda or common salt, 
muriate of magnesia, and sulphate of lime. It may bo 
considered certain, from the nicety of the investigations 
and the closeness of the results, that the proportion of 
saline matter in the waters of the sea is the same in all 
parts, and that the slight differences which have been dis- 
covered, are attributable to local causes easily accounted for. 
The quantity of saline matter in the waters which have 
been examined, varies from one twenty-fourth to one thir- 
tieth of their weight The saltness appears to be some- 
what less towards the poles than within the tropics ; but 
this may be accounted for from the circumstance, that in 
the tropical regions there is a great and constant evapora- 
tion, and as t'he firesh waters of the rivers evaporate more 
readily than those of the sea, they here possess less influ- 
ence in diminishing the saltness than in the high polar 
latitudes, where there is scarcely any evaporation. The 
melting of the ice in the polar regions is supposed to have 
some effect in producing the difference which has been 
observed. The coasts and inland seas are generally not 
so salt as the ocean, owing to the ftesh water which flows 
into ^em from rivers, fiie Baltic is never so salt as the 
North Sea, and sometimes when the wind is so strong as 
almost to keep out the sea, the water is nearly fit for ordi- 
nary use. In the Frith of Forth, the saltness is only one 
thirtietJh but perhaps at a distance from the coast, the 
proportion is nowhere so small. Various theories have 
been formed, with the view of discovering, on scientific 

Srinciples, the cause of the saltness of the sea. Since these 
ave all proved unsatisfactory, most people are now con- 
tent to believe, that) as in many of the works of nature, it 
is easier to perceive its advantages than to find out a satis- 
factory cause. The saltness seems an essential quality of 
the water, which it, in all probability, received at the crea- 
tion, and which has continued ever since without increase 
or diminution. We can no more assign an adequate natural 
cause for it» than we can tell why grass is green, or why 
fire bums. As it would be of vast consequence for those 
on long voyages to be able to deprive searwater of its salt- 
ness, and render it fit for ordinary use, frequent attempts 
have been made to discover some means for the accom- 
pHshment of this important end. No plan, however, has 
yet entirely succeeded ; the water cannot be rendered fresh 
by mere filtration, as the saltness, being a chemical quality, 
cannot be removed by mechanical agency. The saline pro- 
perty may be necessary for the prevention of putrescence; 
certainly it is of advantage in increasing the specific gra- 
vity of the sea, and thus, as it were, imparting a greater 
buoyancy to those bodies wlack. float on its suriisice. The 
spedfio gravity of the purest si»ing water is 1.001 ; of sea- 
water, 1.028 ; and hence a ship is said to draw less water, 
or to float more easily, by one thirty-fifth in the sea than 
in fr-esh water. In consequence of tms peculiarity, sea- 
water does not freeze till the thermometer descends to 28 
degrees Fahrenheit^ while common water freezes at 82. 
The temperature of the sea, like that of air, Is liable to 
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be affected by seasons, bat less so than the air, as water 
is a worse conductor of heat. In five observations made 
by different individuals on the waters of the Atlantic with- 
in the tropics, in different years, at periods varying firom 
February to November, the temperature ranged from 80.78 
to 82.40 deg. averaging 81.57 deg., while the mean tempe- 
rature of the air, in the basin of the sea, was found by Cook 
to be 80.6 deg. From five observations made between 25 
and 28 deg. N. lat, the average of tiie sea was 71.4 deg., of 
the air 69.8 deg. From these it appears that the tempera- 
ture of the sea, in these regions, is a little higher than that 
of the superincumbent air. As the solar rays do not 
penetrate beyond 300 feet, water being a bad conductor of 
heat, and as the water on the surface, when colder than 
that below, descends, and the warmer ascends, the tempe- 
rature decreases with the depth. In the Caribbean Sea, 
the temperature was found to fiiU 86 deg. at a great depth. 
In the frigid zones, however, the water has been found to 
be warmer below than at the surfiice. In the Greenland 
seas, Scoresby found it six or seven degrees warmer at the 
depth of 200 fi^thoms than at the smface. Within the 
tropics there is no difference between the temperature in 
the northern and southern hemispheres, there is scarcely 
any for 30 degrees, but beyond that it decreases more rapidly 
towards the south, owing to the greater extent of ice in 
the neighbourhood of the south pole. There is much more 
land towards the north than the south pole, and the ice is 
found to extend five or six degrees farther in the Antartic 
than in the Arctic regions. The temperature of the sea, in 
particular places, is greatly affected by currents, which 
mingle the waters of different regions and depths. Hum- 
boldt found the waters in the Gulf Stream 72^ deg. Fah. ; 
when out of the current, the water did not exceed 63^ deg. 
On the contrary, the current on the coast of Chili is colder 
than the surrounding waters. Those only who have felt 
the enervating influence of tropical climes can properly 
appreciate the refreshing and bracing effect of the grateftil 
sea-breeze. 

When a small quantity of the water of the sea is exa- 
mined, it possesses no colour, but the sea itself is, in gene- 
ral, of a bluish-green colour. The colour of bodies is found 
to depend on their respective capacities of absorbing or 
reflecting light Those bodies are black which absorb all 
the light that falls upon them, and those are white which 
reflect it all unchanged. The intermediate hues and tints 
are produced by the various proportions in which the dif- 
ferent calorific rays are absorbed or reflected. It appears 
that masses of transparent fluids — as the sea and the air 
— reflect chiefly the blue rays, and hence their colour is a 
deep azure. Though this is the general colour of the sea, 
yet in many particular places it is much altered by local 
causes. The extraneous matter brought down by rivers, 
the nature of the soil in the bed of the sea, and especially 
living vegetables and animals, greatly i^ect the colour, 
and produce considerable variety. The particular colour 
of the Tellow Sea is ascertained to arise from the immense 
quantity of yellow-coloured mud which is brought down 
and deposit^ in its basin by the Hoang-ho. The Red Sea 
and several other parts of the ocean, sometimes present 
the appearance of a blood-red, which is caused by the pre- 
sence of marine vegetables. The sea is said to be white in 
the Gulf of Guinea, and black around the Maldine Islands. 
The phosphorescence of the sea, long a subject of inquiry 
and speculation, is now ascertained to be occasioned by 
the presence of luminous animalculse. Voyagers describe 
the scene as truly magnificent The sea appears one un- 
broken sheet of flame, and the ship seems to plough her 
course through waters sparkling with living fire. 

THB OUAMO TOWis, 

" The following account of the guano fowl, in the island 
of Malagas, near South AfHca, is given in the new number 
of the Periodical Accounts of Missions of the United (Mora- 
vian) Brethren : — * We had a visit from Mr Hertzog, a sur- 
veyor, who had been sent to Saldanha Bay by govern- 
ment, in order to see whether the small island of Malagas 



contained sufficient guano to make it worth while to des- 
patch a ship thither. He stated to me, that the fbwls called 
Malagas, oiter the name of the island, were so nmneroas 
that he had scarcely room to set his foot down, and tlicir 
nests covered the island. He estimated the guano at 
60,000 tons, which lay piled up to the hdght of twenty^ 
two feet, resembling sni^ in colour and appearance. One 
of the fowls he brought with him. Its plumage -was of a 
dirty white ; it was about the size of a young gooae, with 
a long neck and pointed bilL They appear to be of ex- 
actly the same species with those on the island of Icbaboe.' 

ON A DROWNED CHILD. 

As sne ohilde sat laffin on ane bank. 

And eke a»e meny cLilde was be^, 
*MoDg the daffodils and wilL^tra dtcs. 

That growe by the river Dee, 

He placed ane foot io the ciTStall mr^. 

And another on tlie lea ; 
For he long d his snowy limbs to lavo 

In the waters of the Dee. 

The heedless ohilde— his desperate ekreroa. 

As ane in jeopardie, 
Was heard aiiae from tlie gnlphio streme. 

By them of the pleasant Dee. 

Now rolls the wave o'er his bodie pale, 

As it flows on to the sea ; 
And broUier and sister have rai9e<l tlieir vail. 

On the bonks of the fearefull Dee. 

Full loud the bells of 8t Cathbert's rung, 

As they boi-e him o'er the lea; 
And the priests misereres daly snng, 

For him 'neath the lonesome Dee. 

Bat his sinless spirite hath joyous flowno 

To the bowers of sanctitie, 
To sport by luvUer waters he's gone. 

Than those of the luvlie Dee. 



THE PERSECUTOR'S GRAVE. 

BT DAVID VKDDBA. 

The dew may foil at gloaming grey. 
And moonbeams light the scene. 
But the turf that wraps thy mouldering clay 
Shall ne'er be green. 

No floweret fair shall ever mock 

The grave where thy carcass lies ; 
But birds obscene shall nightly croak 

lliine obsequies. 
No merle nor mavis ere shall sing 

Where thy vile relics rot; 
And the lark shall cease itH carolling 
When near tlie spou 

No sportive lambs that mound shall gi ncc, 

Nor insects dance in air; 
And bees shall shun th' unhallow'd place ,-> 
There's poison there. 

The hare shall still avoid that ground, 

lliough hunters press behind : 
But there the furious rabid hound 
Shall shelter fiud. 

The reptile on this blighted knoll 

Shall yeariy spawn its young ; 
And the adder every day shall loU 
It's forked tongue. 

By death's unerring javelin hnsh'd, 

Beneath this blasted sod 
He sleeps, who, like a demon, orush'd 
The saints of Ood. 



A HIKT TO THE QUERULOUS. 

Whenever you feel inclined to betray vexation of spirits 
call to mind the Arabian apologue — * I was continually 
complaining of the strokes of fkte and the sererity of men. 
I was without shoes, and possessed of no money to pur- 
chase any. I one day went to the Mosque of Danes, and 
there I beheld a man who had lost both legs : I praised God, 
and I no longer complained of wanting shoes. 
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I CHRONOMETER S. 

I Tbi present paper is intended to conre; > popaUr and 
[■miliar eiplonatjan of certain terms, with irhich bat fev 
oCUiemding portion of the commanitf are unacquainted, 
md ttthesunetimetoahowtbeadTsntageB-wbidi ncerne 
lo nnnkiid from the cultivation of the exact sciences. 
AitroDom;, in the belief of man; persons, is nothing more 
tiun a ttapendons a;atem of slar-guing; they hare not 
ibe raiKit«et ideti that it is in any way oonneoted with the 
dtUOs or eonienienoes of common life ; tlkat it serrea an; 
gther pnrpoae than that of eieiting wonder in hnmaD ar- 
imgemuils. The brief sketch which these remarks are 
blended to introdnce will, Lt is hoped, ahow the great ralne 
cf abstruse science when bronght to beu* iqion industrial 
ul commerdal econom;. 

Among the great and marTelloaa prodactions of me- 
dinifal sdeoce, tbe art of measuring lime holds an 
taineat rank, as much b; its ntilit;, the eit^t and variet; 
tf Ibe hiTentions adapted to it, as b; the genius of its con- 
Hptions. The first epoch in the history of this art, irhich 
<kHs frDD a ver; cart; period, was the inveDtian of toothed 
■bcFli; the inventor is unknown, and tho first notice we 
bijn of them is of their use b; Cteoibos, wbo lived 250 
jan before the Christian era. After this came t^e intro- 
dDi:t)oni^ the balance-wheel; and, tn the fifteenth century, 
chzis indicating seconds, which were used b; Tycho Brahe 
in hid astronomical observations. The next discovery of 
ay importance was that of the spring as a eubstitute for 
lb ^a^t, about the middle of the dsteeuth ; and that of 
lit pendnlam, by Galileo, in the early part of the seven- 
lemUi century. Then anccesaivaly appeared the regnlat- 
m^ bilance ; new escapements ; the compensating pendu- 
Imn; and last, the construction of chronometers, in the 
■oiildle of the dghteentb century. 

To tin celebrated Bnygens, who died in the year 1695, 
u daa Ibe invention of the spiral, and the substitntioa <f 
&t patdolom for the balance — two objeola most essential 
iallMiiieaeuremeiit of time; be was also the first to pro- 
pose the use of marine timekeepers, of which several, 
°^ under bis superintendence, and tried in 1664, were 
lie irst ever employed upon the ocean. Scientifie inen 
rat generally of opinion tlist finding the Ume by cbro- 
KQiieten was tbe most umple method, and within the 
cimpiebenrion of eveiy mariner. But tlie more usefal 
lUs netiiad appeared, IJie more nnoertain seemed tbe hope 
of cowfructing timekeepers with such a degree of eiacti- 
t°d« Uiat vessels might l>c, as it were, left to their gnid- 
mcs; the discovery was thought to be as improbable as 
fiat 1/ tbe philosopher's stone, and it is only since the 
art (I lorolou liaa reached bo high a degree of per- 



fec^on, extending over a period of nearly two centuries, 
that confidence has been established. There are now but 
few countries that do not boost of their makers of time- 
keepers. 

The discovery of an efficacious means of determining the 
longitude at sea, boa been for many centuries a distin- 
guished object of research to mechanicians and men of 
science. This Rtmous problem may be thus rendered ; 
the hour of tlie ship's place being asoertained, to find what 
hour it is at the same instant at a place whose longitude 
is already known. The difi'erence of tiicsa hours reduced 
to degrees wiE give the longitude of the ship. This is tbe 
first and most obvious use to be made of this knowledge, 
but another not less essential is the power of rectifying 
the position of the various porta, islands, rocks, or bidden 
dangers, from which accurate charts may be construeted 
for tho guidance and safety of the navigator. For the 
exact determination of the real absolute position of any 
place upon the globe, and its relative position to oilier 
places, it is necessary to know the distance &\)m the pbico 
in question to tbe pote or to the equator, taken directly 
north and south, which distance is termed t^e latil^ide ; 
and the distance of Uie same place from any other known 
place on a line parallel with the equator, or in other words, 
tha difference, east or west, between the meridian of the 
ship and of some known meridian, vrbioh may be chosen 
arbitrarily for the first or starting point, this difference, 
expressed io lime and degrees, is known as the longiltide. 
The delerminalioa of tbe latitude of any place is easy, be- 
oanse the heavens present fixed points which servo as 
ueasores of distance. It is not, however, so easy to de~ 
tennine tho difference of the meridians, owing to the rota- 
don of the earth upon its axis, which, being in the same 
direction as that in which the longitude is reokoued, pre- 
vents the posmbility of making use of a fixed celestial po- 
sidoD. On land the meridian of a place is ascertained by 
cotemporaneous observation of tlie same celestial pheno- 
mena, but the advantages offered by astronoiny do cot 
admit of application witji equal fadlity iu narigation. 

Chronometrical observations, as before observed, wero 
proved to offer greater &citities than astronomical, since 
every seaman is not an astronomer, and it would not be 
easy to find astronomers vrilling Io go to sea on every 
voyage. The difficulty of this method consists simply in 
the construction of a timekeeper which will always main- 
tun the some rate of gmng, whatever may be the agitation 
of the vessel, the changes of temperature or the variation 
caused by friction. But with an instrument iu which 
tjiese impediments ore overcome t^e longitude may alwaya 
be determined. For i£ in departing from a place whose 
meridian is known, the chronometer is set to the hour of 
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that place, and after two months of sailing it is desired to 
know the longitude of the yessel, it will be required merely 
to find the hour at the place of the ship, for which astro- 
nomy famishes certain methods, principally by obsenra- 
tions of the height of the sun, and to compare this hour 
with Uie time indicated by the chronometer, which, if it 
be good, will show the 'exact time at the place of depar- 
ture; the differenoe of hours will give the difference of 
longitude. If there be one hour of difference between the 
two places, it will be certain that there are 15 degrees of 
difference between the meridian of the ship and that of 
the place of departure, since the circumference of the earth 
being divided into 860 degrees, and the earth revolving 
once in twenty-four hours, one hour will be equivalent to 
15 degrees of longitude, and fbur minutes of time to one 
degree. 

The importance of the question, as might be expected, 
led to a multitude of schemes and inventions for its deter- 
mination. The marine chair was a contrivance for ena- 
bling an observer to sit always in an upright position, by 
which means it was expected he would be enabled to keep 
a star or any other ciijeot in the field of his telescope. 
The marine table was a similar contrivance, on which an 
astronomical clock would always stand erect, and thus 
show the true time; but the continual, and, at times, vio- 
lent motion of the vessel, completely proved the inefficiency 
of Uiese inventions. Observations of the eclipses of Ju^h- 
ter's satellites, it was next affirmed, would i^ord a sure 
means of calculating the longitude; these^ howeveri being 
dependent on the clearness of the atmosphere, w«re too 
uncertain fbr practical purposes ; lunar observations were 
more generally useftil, yet an error of two minutes in an 
observation would be equal to nearly a degree of longi- 
tude. Attempts were also made to determine the latitude 
by the variations of the magnetic needle, of which, in some 
fbw instances, a declination of four degrees corresponded 
to five degrees of longitude; but although the needle an- 
swers to this calculation in some latitudes, in others no 
dependence can be placed upon its indications. 

It was thus reserved for nvftchanical skill to determine 
the problem of knowing at Uie sama time the hour at the 
place of the vessel and Uiat of the place of departure. The 
simplicity of the method of ascertaining this by the chro- 
nometer decided Newton on placing it at the head of all 
those which had been recommended to mariners, and in 
this view he laid it before the committee assembled in Lon^ 
don in 1714, which included several of the most oelebrated 
scientific men of the day. The limits of error were theii 
fixed ; and by the authority of Parliament a reward of 
£20,000 was offered for the determination of the longitude 
at sea within half a degree, with smaller prizes for an 
error of two4hirds or a whole degree. Other European 
governments also proposed rewards, which excited the 
most persevering efforts of those engaged in the inquiry. 

In 1720, the Academy of Sciences at Paris announced a 
prize for the solution of t|ie question, ' What will be the 
most perfect method of maintaining equal movements of 
the paodulum at sea, either in the construction of the vomt 
chine or by suspension ? ' This was followed, in 1726, by 
the publication by Sully, a fiuoous horologer, of the de- 
scription of a newly invented clock for the accurate mea- 
sure of time at sea. In 1745, the academy proposed 
another prize for * the best manner of finding the hour at 
sea, either in the day, evening, or especially in the night, 
when the horizon is not vi^le.' The same institution 
published a statement in 1769, in which they express their 
wish * that the watches, clocks, or instruments be not sub- 
ject, if possible, to a derangement of more than two minutes 
in BIX weeks, in order that they may show the longitude to 
half a degree nearly within that space of time.' After this 
several tSronometers were completed by FerdiiMind Ber- 
thoud, apd snbmitted to the aeademy, under whose autho- 
rity two expeditions were first fitted out fi)r the purpose of 
testing the qualities of the instruments at sea in the years 
1768-71. 

In our own oountry, tiia o^brated Harrison, after hav- 



the subject, and his first marine timepiece was tried in a 
voyage to Lisbon in 1786 ; in 1789 be had completed a 
second; and a third in 1741. In 1749, his invcDtioos 
were rewarded by the award of the gold medal of the 
Royal Society; and in 1761 his fburth timepiece, in the 
form of a large carriage-clock, was submitted fbr trial in 
a voyage to Jamaica, undertaken by his son William, who 
1^ Portsmouth in November of that >ear, and arrived at 
Port Royal ailer a voyage of sixty-two days, when he de- 
termined the difference of the meridian of the two places 
within a minute and a quarter of measurement, an exacti- 
tude twenty-four times greater than was required by the 
act of parliament, which, as befi>re observed, had &ied it 
at half a degree. So many clamorous objections were 
raised by the enemies of the new method of determining 
the longitude, that Mr Harrison was compelled to sabmit 
to a second proof before the payment of the reward. This 
was still more successftil ; the chronometer was compared 
with the time of an observatory immediately b^ore the 
commencement of the voyage, and on its return, after a 
trial of 156 days, the loss was but fifteen secondLs. The 
board of longitude then decided that this chronometer had 
gained the prize, which, however, they delayed to adjudge 
until the inventor should have made public the principles 
of its construction. On compliance with this regulayon, 
the half of the sum originally voted was awarded to him ; 
the other half was withheld until a chronometer, made 
alter his model, should have indicated the longitoda withm 
the limits first prescribed. Mr Kendal}, a clock-maker of 
Londoi), was appointed to make the new timekeeper, on 
Harrison's principle, which, when completed, was placed 
on board the Resolution, commanded by Captain Cook, on 
his second voyage round the world; and, on the return of 
the enterprinng navigator, the complete success of Har- 
rison's principle was satisfiictorily established. 

The irregular and often violent motion of a ship wae not 
the only d^culty to be overcome in the construction of 
chronometers;^ the constant change of temperature pre- 
sented serious 'obstacles to reguliuity of mov^nent ; this 
would nooeasarilv vary with every change of ^•H^^^^> j^ 
instrument regulated for the latitude of 66 deg. 48 mzn. 
would lose about three minutes and a half daily at the 
equator. The heat, by rendering the spring longer, di- 
minishes its power to a certain extent; while cold, on the 
oontrary, by diminishing the length, augments the power. 
A ioaroely peroeptible difference of one>tweifth of a line in 
length, will cause the loss of a second every hour. Tbe 
same effects of contraction and expansion were fixind to 
show themselves in the diameter of the balance, causing a 
consequent acceleration or retardation of its vibrations. 
Many modes of compensation have been tried to obviate 
this, and produce the iioehronaus or equal time movement 
It is possible to make the balance oontraot with the beat 
and expand with the cold, and to equalise the elasticity of ; 
the sprmg ; the action of different metals, firmly united, !:» * 
the basis of the compensation, a point of great importance, 
as it is more essential that the going of a chronomeier be 
uniform than that it be perfectly regular or follow exactly 
the ^parent time. It is sufficient, in the use <^ these in- 
struments, to know the (quantity of gain or loss for each 
day upon the apparent time, in order that an account of 
the difference may be kept; a chronometer, therdbre, 
which varies is not to be confounded with one unr^ulated : 
these two conditions are entirely different; that wiiich 
varies is defective and cannot be regulated, while the 
other may be suitably regulated in the ordinary manner. 

The use of marine timekeepers has given rise to numer- 
ous treatises on the principles of thdr construction as well 
as on the tools used in the process, in which an equal 
amount of ingenuity has perhaps been exerds^ It is not, 
however, intended to attempt any deseription of the com- 
plicated machinery in this place; it may suffice |br the 
object contemplated in the present article to state briefly 
the points which have received most attention in the dis- 
cussions of scientific men, the principal being the great 
power of the balance, and the most peifbct diuiinution of 
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meat, by which ihe friction, reduced to the most minute 
quantity, may be rendered constant^ independently of the 
use of oU. The other parta of the subject were the con^ 
etant f6i«e of the moving power, and the exaot and con- 
Btani compensation of the effects of heat and cold upon the 
regulator. The improvements introduced by Harrison were 
I second quini^ which came into action and kept the 
ehionometer going while the first was being wound up ; 
and tite compound form of the yerge, or, as he termed it» 
the thermometer; this was made of two thii^ plates of 
metal, brass and steel, rivetted together in diferent places, 
bj which arrangement the expansion and contraction of 
the brass unde|piieat and cold being greater than that of 
the steel, the verge became convex on tiie side of the brass 
when exposed to heat» and convex on the side of the steel 
in the opposite temperature, whence it follows that one of 
its extremitifiB being fixed, the other would describe a 
moremoit oovref^xmding to the variations of heat and cold. 
The q)iral spring of the balance-wheel was connected with 
the moveable eskd of the verge, by which it was pressed 
alternately in proportion to its expansion or contraction, 
and consequently the length of the spiral was supposed to 
be permanentiy equalised, whatever might be the tempera- 
ture in which it was placed, without the necessity of regu* 
lation by hand. ¥ot?rith^anding ihe improvemefits in 
Harrison's timekeepef, it was far f^m possessing the ^o- 
caney required by modern science. Other prices, for 
further improvements, have at yarious tin^ been pro- 
posed; two were awarded, in the reign of George HL, to 
Eam^aw and Arnold ; since which time) ftQ4 especially 
within the last twenty years, the use of chronometers h^ 
rapidly increased, owing in a great measure to the exact 
detennmation of the difiference of longitude between the 
observatories of Europe and otl^r points important to 
geography. The progressive perfectiofi of the }iigher 
brviehes of clockwork, with the general interest felt in the 
exact sciences, and, above all, the increased fiu;ility of com- 
munication, have powerftilly contributed to extend the 
iield of opmtion. In 1821, H. Schumacher, the Panish 
astronomer, gave the first example of a chronometrici^l 
detmnination of the difference <^ longitude between two 
fixed plaoes, Hamburg and Copenhagen, to the fraction of 
a 8ec(md. Chronometrioal longitude, to be exact, requires 
the employment of a great number of timekeepers in the 
expeditions undertaken for its determination. The first 
of these was organised in 1824, when thirty-five chrono- 
met^? were placed under the care of M. Fiarks, the astro- 
nomer, who, in the steamer selected for the occasion, 
crossed the North Sea six times, torching alternately at 
the fixed points, Greenwich, Alton^ Heligoland, fuid Bre- 
men, tar the purpose of determining their relative longi- 
tude. A second expedition was undertaken in 1838, by 
the authority of the Emperor of Russia, to fix the longitude 
of the plac^ most important to the navigation of the Bal- 
tic; in this fifty-fflx cnronon^oters were used. Since that 
time the same means have been employed for ascertaining 
the relative longitude of Altona am Berlin, and ^aris and 
Brusads, respectively with Greeifwicl^. Still more recentiy, 
the determination pf the longitude of Pulkow^^ being of 
great importance to the calcnlations of the Russian astro- 
i^omers, it was resolved to take the necessary measures ii^ 
the sununer of 1843. As the difference of longitude be- 
tveen Greenwich and Altona was alreedy known, the lat- 
ter citjr was chosen as the point of pommimicatio^ from 
Pulkowa, the distance being 202 miles; eighty-six chrp- 
WHneters, obtained from various parte of Pufope, were 
Q^ in this expedition, to pomplete wbiph sevenieen voy- 
^« were necessary between the two places ; but such 
was the exactitude of the observers, that the equations a^ 
con^arisons were ascertained to tiie hundredth part of a 
MCQpd; and on the recent visit of M. Struye to this couq- 
t^, the difference of longjtude betiveen Greeniyich ^d 
l^l[0wa was satisfiu;torily d|Bterm|i^ed. 

In ttmnexioQ with this subjeet, we mfiy quote an in- 
Bt^ of the determination of longitude ifrit|p9t the trans- 
^mkmi of chronometers. The places in qnestion were 
Dublin a^d ^.rma^, vlpclij although but sixty-eight mi}es 



apart, are un&vourably situated for comparison by ygpftH 
It was necessary to have some object which could be seei^ 
Xny the observers in each place at the same moment 4 
mountain was fixed on, Slieve Gullion, 1893 ibet in height, 
eighteen miles from Armagh ^nd fifty-one fron^ Dublin, 
from the top of which seventy-six 2 lb. rockets, liberally 

3 lied from Woolwich by the Board of Ordnance, Ver^ 
; of these only forty-two were observed simultaneously 
— a sufiicient number, however, for the complete success of 
the experiment It was afterwards proposed to fire similaf 
rockets from the top of Plinlimmon, where, if they rose to 
a height of 800 feet they would be visible at Dublin, po^ 
sibly at Oxford, at points on the we^t coast of Scotland 
which communicate with Ben Lomond, and ftt>m thencp by 
powder signals with Edinburgh; certain practip^l diffi- 
culties have, however, prevented the carrying out of this 
project 

These are some of the interesting features of the pro- 
gress of science and its application to practical purposes ; 
we see it ever tending to elicit and establish truth as the 
only basis for further investigation. With the increased 
nicety demanded by vigorous research, we may have yet 
to record many important results of improvements ii^ time^ 
keepers. 

NOTES OF A TOUR IN 8WITZBELAND.» 

We opened the present volume with those hopfss of dis- 
covering general excelleqce in poipt of execution, which our 
acquaintance with Dr AlexaQder's othq|^ writings had a 
natural tendency to produce. That amiable ^nd gifted 
individual has been long known to the public as one of 
the ipost attractive and fascinating theolo^^ical writers of 
the day. Under the magic influence of his pen, subjects 
which, when discussed by merely ordinary authors, wear a 
dry and unipviting aspect, com|3' forth fresh, vigorous, apdl 
racy, causing those who would never have heen allured 
by the mere intrinsic value of their contents to read his 
volumes, simply for the pleasure which their polished 
style, ingenious argumentation, and pot unfrequently 
novel and peculiar humour, communicates to the mind. 
The doctor's great aim in all his public achievements is, 
of course, utility. He strives, as the ambassador of 
Christianity should, to advance, by every possible means, 
the spiritual and eternal interests of his fellow-meo. He 
is no half-and-half minister of the altar, cultivating alter- 
nately the applause of two parties, that of the sincerely 
religious the one day, and that of the purely literary the 
next. Whether from the platform, the pulpit, or the 
press, his voice gives forth a distinct and certain sound. 
He is the clergyman, in short, out-and-opt j yet there is 
no moroseness about him. On the contrary, to entice his 
reader to peruse what is simply edifying, he does not 
scruple to treat him occasionally to what is simply amus- 
ing. The volume we are now about to notice was ori- 
ginally prepared to give the reader instruction about the 
present religious state of Switzerland. The publisher, 
however, after that part of it which has this exclusive re- 
ference was ready for the press, hinted, that were Dr 
Alexander to favour the public with a narrativp of his 
personal adventures, it would give the book additional in- 
terest. The lure was successful. Cowpen as John Newton 
tejls us in the admirable preface to the first editiou of his 
poems,^ wished Table-Talk to be stuck in first, lest the seri- 
ousness of most of the other pieces might cause irreligious 
readers to stumble ' in limine,' and refuse to proceed ; and 
in the famous jingling letter which he transmitted to his 
friend shortly after his publication appefired, he terms this 
' baiting his trap, in hopes for to snap, all ti^a^ piay come 
with a sqgar plum.' Anxious, in the ^me way, to get 
people to read the niore serious portions of his volupie, the 
worthy doctor consented to puiinsh, from potes and memo- 
randa written whilst travelling, what he modestiy styles a 

* Switzerland and the Swiss Chorohes ; being Notea of a Short 
Toar, and Notices of the Principal Bdigiooa Bodies in that 
Coontry. By "WihLUu LiKosAr Albxavdbb, 1)4^., F.6.4>8« 
Glasgow : James Maolehose. 184S. 
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little gossip, and for which rather archly he craves the 
readei^s toleration. We excuse him from the very bottom 
of our hearts. We took up, as we said at the outset, his 
book with hopes considerably raised, and we have not 
been disappointed ; on the contrary, it fills us with sur- 
prise, how one, whose severe theological and literary 
studies might have been supposed likely to disqualify him 
for the light, jaunty, and on-hand style of writing, which 
modem tourists are fond of indulging, should have been 
fully as successful in this new field, as he has heretofore 
been in the higher walks of serious lore. While he has 
prepared a volume which, to those who are feeling a deep 
int^st in the religious state of Switzerland, must be pos- 
sessed of incalculable value, seeing the information he gives 
was collected on the spot, he has, at the same time, furnish- 
ed forth a banquet of exquisite relish and flavour to those 
whose tastes and dispositions little Incline them to what 
is serious or weighty ; he has done all this, to quote again 
from Cowper, not for * popularity, but as well as he could 
in hopes to do good ; and if the reviewer should say, to be 
sure, the gentleman's muse wears metbodist shoes ; and 
(though he assume a borrowed plume, and now and then 
wear a tittering air, 'tis only his plan to catch, if he can, 
the giddy and gay, as they come that way. His opinion 
of this,' Br Alexander, ecjually with the bard of Olney, 
will go on to exclaim — * his opinion of this will not oe 
amiss ; 'tis what I intend, my principal end ; and if I 
succeed and folks should read, till a few are brought to 
a serious thought, I shall think I am paid for all I have 
said, and all I htfre done.' No longer to detain the reader, 
however, we proceed to justify our opinion by suitable ex- 
tracts. 

The first chapter, entitled ' Switzerland, ho ! — Stras- 
burg — Basle,' has the following attractive commence- 
ment: 

* The country which is the subject of the present volume, 
may be justly regarded as, on many grounds, one of the 
most interesting in Europe. Nowhere does nature present 
a more imposing and attractive aspect than in Switzerland : 
her huge mountain ranges — her picturesque cities and vil- 
lages — her fertile and verdant plains — ^her beautiful lakes 
— and the wonderful combination which she everjrwhere 
presents of the most different forms of scenery, have drawn 
to her the enthusiastic admiration of travellers and poets 
in all ages, and from all countries. The character, also, 
which her population has maintained from the earliest 
dawn of her history — as, with few exceptions, simple and 
industrious in peace, undaunted in war, and imbued with 
an unquenchable love of liberty — has secured for her a 
place in the heart of the philanthropist and the patriot, 
second to that of no other nation on the European conti- 
nent. The historical associations, moreover, connected 
with almost every part of her territory, are such as the 
story of no other country can surpass in interest and ro- 
mantic glory. And in the bosom of the Christian, what- 
ever be the section of the church to which he may belong, 
the country where Zwingle and Calvin, Farel and Viret, 
(Ecolampadius and Erasmus, wrote and laboured, cannot 
&il to awaken emotions of the liveliest interest. For 
myself, I can hardly say that I remember a time when 
Switzerland was not with me an object of interest. The 
story of the heroic Tell took possession of my mind in 
early childhood, and from that time onward I have been 
in the habit of regaling my imagination, and storing my 
memory from all sorts of sources, with whatever I could 
find relating to Swiss scenery, the Swiss people, or the 
history of their land. It was, therefore, with no common 
sense of pleasure, that after a fatiguing and hasty journey 
through Belgium and up the Rhme, with the scenery of 
"which I was already familiar, I found myself, on the even- 
ing of the 2d of August last^ in the ancient city of Stras- 
burg, and within five hours of the confines of Switzerland.' 

The picture of the famous city of Strasburg is drawn, we 
think,. with admirable felicity of execution : * Strasbnig 
is a place replete with interest, and should not be hastily 
passed through, even by the traveller whose chief interest 
is associated with an ulterior object. Were it for nothing 



else, the place where John of Gutenberg discovered and 
matured his grand idea, and made his first attempts to 
reduce it to practice, by printing from metal types, de- 
serves from any man who owes anything to books, the 
homage of a respectful visit. That man also must make 
little pretension to taste who can content himself with a 
mere nurried glance at that miracle of architectural skill, 
the cathedral of Strasburg, with its curious and almost 
coquettish veil of pillars and net-work, and its tower 
shooting up to a height not yet reached by any other work 
of man, yet in its graceful proportions and gossamer ^a- 
cery, locking almost fragile — a true poem, a sparkling 
Ijrric in stone (if I may be forgiven the e:i|tfe8sion ). The 
exqnisite sculpture also, on the tomb of Marshal Saxe, in 
the church of St Thomas, demands a deliberate visit, and 
will repay it ; in device and in execution it is evidently 
a masterpiece, however one may be disposed to cavil at 
some of the details, and especially at some of the adjancts 
— the capsized lion, and the confounded leopard, for in- 
stance. The fortifications also of Strasburg are said to be 
worthy of notice, as in their kind pre-eminent ; bat of 
these, as well as of the far-famed p&tis defoids gras^ for 
which Strasburg is also noted, I say nothing, as belonging 
to a department in which I am not sufficiently skilled to 
be either an interested advocate or a competent judge. 
The statue of old Gutenberg awakened more of my enthu- 
siasm than that of Kleber, and I found no greater treat in 
Strasburg than that of strolling through the narrow streets 
and admiring the fantastic architecture which everywhere 
in the olden part of the city meets the eye, and gazing^ at 
the solenm and stiff forms of the storks perched upon the 
summits of the high roofs, and when seen against the sky 
at evening, looking like unearthly sentinels placed to give 
tidings of coming danger to the inmates. To me these 
seemed objects of deeper interest than all the curiosities 
which the scarps and counterscarps, the revalines and 
fosses of Vauban could unfold.' 

The day following that in which he reached Stradjorg 
being Sunday, the doctor entered the cathedral and heard 
mass ; from thence he hastened to the Reformed <^nrcfa, 
and there experienced an adventure which he records for 
the reader's amusement, though the laugh turns rather 
against himself: 

* From the cathedral 1 hastened to the Reformed church, 
which, however, in consequence of taking a wrong road, 
I did not reach till service had commenc^. On my ar- 
rival, I made another blunder through ignorance ; I en- 
tered by the door appropriated to the ladies, and placed 
myself (very much, I fear, to the scandal of some of the 
straiter worshippers) in a pew, the door of which stood 
invitingly open, in the very midst of the seats oociq>ied 
only by the gentler sex. I saw something was wrong, 
but being so little accustomed to this barbarous custom <^ 
dividing the sexes in the house of Qod, it did not occur to 
me that any thing else than my late entrance had drawn 
upon me the strange lodes, and excited around me the 
suppressed smiles of which I could not but be consdocs. 
At length I perceived how completely I was ' alone in my 
glory,' so far as my own sex was concerned, a few bearded 
members of which sat by themselves in a very comfortless 
part of the church ; but whilst I felt that I was an in- 
truder, I felt, also, that it was too late to alter my position 
without rendering myself still more ridiculous, and. con- 
sequently, I resolutely kept my place till the close ^ the 
service.' 

After sermon, he pays a visit to Professor Cuvier, who 
receives him with great cordiality; and at the close of a 
day which must ever be delightful to Dr Alexander's 
readers, he thus expresses himself: — * I cannot say that 
I felt quite satisfied at the close of the day with the'man- 
ner in which I had spent it. I felt it strange, that of 
three places of worship I had visited, the only one in 
which a sermon had been provided for the people was a 
Roman Catholic cathedral, whilst, in the Protestant 
places, the time should have been occupied in exercises, 
which, however important in themselves, were not the 
most adapted to the purposes for whidi the Lord's di»y is 
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obsenred in the Christiazi church. I believe, however, 
that amongst the ProtestaDts in Strasburg there is much 
real piety and life ; and this I rejoice to add, that I never 
saw the Sabbath better observed outwardly in any French 
town than it is at Strasburg : throughout the day, all the 
shops, with the exception of those of some tobacconists 
and TOnfectioners, and those kept by Jews, w6re closed. 
In the evening, it is true, there was abundant promenad- 
ing and gaiety in the streets, and, at a later hour, plenti- 
ful indications that the state of morals at Strasburg is not 
the most elevated ; but, bating these, the preponderance 
is still in favour of the religious superiority of this place 
to most others in the kingdom of which it forms a part. 
The religious institutions, also, are numerous and well 
conducted, especi^y the Bible Society/ 

From Strasburg, the doctor proceeds to Basle, where, 
he says, there is not much to detain the mere tourist. 
' When he has surveyed its narrow and crooked streets — 
ascended the steep which is crowned by its heavy and un- 
graceful minster — admired the Rhine, rolling its bright 
blue waters below — visited the public library and Hol- 
bein's gallery — looked into the Rathaus, and taken a stroll 
round the environs, he has exhausted all of interest that 
Basle has to offer for him. But to those who have time 
and inclination to examine the literary and religious in- 
stitutions of the dty, it has much calculated to attract 
and to please. During the few days I spent there I did 
not find any lack of occupation, though the season being 
that of the recess, I missed seeing several of the men 
whom I was anxious to visit, as well as the opportunity of 
witnessing the practical working of some of the institu- 
tions. To every one who makes the slightest pretensions 
to scholarship, or is imbued with any love of science, the 
University of Basle cannot fail to be an object of interest. 
The place where Erasmus, Beatus Rhenanus, Grynseus, 
Sebastian Miinster, and their associates and successors, 
opened the fountains of ancient learning, disseminated a 
taste for exact and elegant scholarship, and laid broad 
and deep the foundations on which the stately edifice of 
modem European literature chiefly rests, cannot be 
visited without strong emotion by every scholar, however 
bumble his own attainments. Here too, also, in later 
tunes, the philosophic Euler and the acute Bemouillis 
presided in the school of science, and prosecuted those ex- 
quisite processes which have secured for them so lofty a 
place in the temple of fame. At present the university 
maintains, if not its ancient pre-eminence, at least a highly 
respectable place among the learned institutions of Europe. 
In the cloisters behind the minster most of the former 
notables of Basle lie interred. It is open to the public ; 
and as during my stay in Basle the weather was very wet, I 
frequently betook myself thither when I wanted a quiet and 
meditative stroll. Excepting the inscriptions on a few of 
the tombs, I did not discover in it any object of peculiar 
interest ; but the place was sheltered and solitary, and, 
besides, it was classic ground. Here Erasmus was wont 
to walk in meditative solitude, or surrounded by a chorus 
of CQDgenial spirits, with whom he indulged in sportive 
colloquy or in earnest and high-seasoned debate. Here, 
too, (Ecolampadius delighted to study, than whom, I know 
not that any of the Reformers bears a more spotless and 
honoorable name. And here, too, have many besides, of 
great mind and stout heart, in the days that are gone, 
pondered, and conversed, and prayed. It is a place where 
nigh thoughts and firm purposes might well be bom and 
^<>stered. Dimly lighted, seldom frequented, with no 
wimd penetrating it save the monotonous rushing of the 
unpetooos Rhine, heard from a distance, or the solenm 
<^v of the steeple-haunting rook ; and tenanted only by 
the remains and the monuments of the dead — ^it is a place 
from which the giddy and the profane will flee, but where 
those who have learned to commune with their own hearts 
and with Qod| will find it pleasant and profitable to re- 

"Hie description of the deathbed of the famous (Eco- 
wnipadius is positively sublime: — * Against this latter 
wall, I judge, was placed the couch of (Ecolampadius ; and 



at these windows entered those morning rays amid which 
his spirit passed away. It is a brave and hallowed story 
that of the deathbed scene of (Ecolampadius ! As night 
gathered, and the rumour spread that the reformer would 
not live till the morning, the ministers of Basle, to the 
number of ten, hastened to his presence. Already, on a 
former occasion, he had given them his dying charge, be- 
seeching them to be men of light and men of love; now 
he said but little, as he desired to remain calm and still. 
* Do you bring any tidings P' exclaimed he to a person of 
rank who entered the room ; the answer was in the nega- 
tive. A feeling of self-reproach seemed to cross his mind 
for asking such a question at such a moment, and he said 
hastily, ' But I — I shall soon be with my Lord.' By and 
by, one asked him whether the light of the lamp did not 
annoy him ; laying his hand on his heart, he exclaimed, 
' Here, here is where I have enough of light.' At length 
the day began to dawn ; in a feeble voice he chanted the 
51st psalm ; and then heaving a sigh he said, ' Lord Jesus, 
come to my help.' He spoke no more, but quietly 
breathed his last. The sun now poured hi? rays into the 
chamber, but they fell on that inanimate corpse, and on 
the pale and weeping friends who, with uplifted hands, 
were kneeling around his couch.' 

Leaving Basle after a sojourn of three days, Dr Alex- 
ander proceeds to Neufchatel and Lausanne. The fol- 
lowing is a specimen of his ' pencillings by the way : ' — 
The night was clear and the moon bright. * We could 
distinctly enough perceive the romantic and varying cha- 
racter of the scenery — at one time the rugged barrier of 
rock rising on each side of the road, and in many places 
almost overhanging it, with the brattling stream that 
dashed along its base on one side, and the spectre-like 
figures of the pines that shot up out of crevices, and caught 
upon their branches a silvery hue from the pale moon- 
beams ; at another, the open meadow embosomed in hills 
wooded to the top, with its cottages, fields, and gardens. 
We saw enough, certainly, to mske us ardently wish to 
have seen more, for doubtless much of the beauty of the 
scene was necessarily hid from our view.' Again — 
'The day was one of the finest of the season, and in 
going and returning I enjoyed the full view of the Alps, 
so far as they can be seen from the road. The * monarch 
of mountains' stood completely unveiled — his snowy peak 
glistening in the bright sunshine, and with his attendant 
satellites in full divan around him. In the evening the 
sunshine was such as to call forth the most animated ex- 
pressions of wonder and delight, even from the natives, 
accustomed as they are to such sights. Description is out 
of the question — I will not attempt it. Let me instead 
q^uote the glowing lines of Moore, inspired by the same 
sight from another point : — 

' I Btood entranced and mute, as they * 
Of Israel think th' assembled world 
Will stand upon that awful day, 

When the ark's light, aloft onftirl'd. 
Among the opening clouds shall shine. 
Divinity's own radiant sign ! 

Mighty Mont Blanc .' thou wert to me 

That minute with thy brow in heaven 
As sure a sign of Deity ^ . 

As e'er to mortal gaze was given. 
Nor ever, were I destined yet 

To live my life twice o'er again. 
Can I the deep-felt awe forget — 

The ecstacy that thrilled me then.' 

The doctor's own prose is almost as poetical, we think, 
as the versification itself of the Irish minstrel. 

On the 12th of August, Dr Alexander left Lausanne by 
a steamer for Geneva, but, as the day was drizzly and wet, 
he had little opportunity for admiring the scenery of the 
laike. He arrived at the time when the Helvetic Natu- 
ral Society was holding its annual session in that city. 
The doctor attended one of their meetings, and dined 
with the society at its close. This is amusing — 'After 
dinner we had abundance of speeches, toasts, and songs. 
The last were generally the composition of the party by 
whom they were sung, or rather, I should say, chanted in 
a sort of recitation, for smging it could hardly be called. 
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I brotight some of these away with me, which the authors 
had thought fit to print ; but I shall not insert any of them 
here, as I cannot Bring myself to believe that the perusal 
of tiieifa would inspire my readers with any rery elevated 
conceptions of the fi^tive poetry of Switzerland. The 
most mteresting event during this part of the day's pro- 
ceedings, was uie drinking of the> health of Agassiz, in 
connezioh with his intended visit to America. A warm 
eulogitim was pronounced upon him by the gentleman 
who propdsed the toast, and which was enthusiastically 
responded to by the meeting. The reply of Agassiz was 
admirable, frank, modest, and hearty.' 

Geneva is well described ; but ^e can only afford space 
for the following — 'Sunday, the 17th August, I spent in 
Geneva, io a Scotchman, such an event occurring for 
the first time can hardly fail to be fraught with interest, 
unless he be either marvellously torpid or shamefully unin- 
formed. It vividly recalls the times of the Reformation, 
when the religious relations of Geneva and Scotland were 
so intimate and so important — when Scotchmen sought 
an asyluin in this hospiUtblc city from the rage of Popish 
persecution at home, and returned from it laden with 
those pi^ious treasures of divine learning, which have, 
through GKkI's blessing, so wondrously enriched and 
blessed their native land. Here Knox found a home and 
a friend ; here, in conjunction with the illustrious Galvui, 
he matured his theological opinions, and settled in his 
mind the principles of his ecclesiastical polity ; and here 
he formed the resolution and the scheme of Uiatbold and 
vast reform in the religious affairs of his own country, the 
accomplishment of which has invested his name with un- 
dying reverence in the memory of his nation. Here, too, 
that never-to-be-foi^gottenbenefactor of his country, Mel- 
ville, arrived as a humble pedestrian, with his Hebrew 
Bible in his belt, an unbefriended scholar, yet no beggar, 
for he had money in his purse, and a letter for Master 
Beza in his pocket, in whose society, and under whose 
patronage, he spent nearly five years of study and of ser- 
vice, accumulating those stores of secular and theological 
learning which enabled him to render to the religious in- 
terests of his country, services second only to those of 
Enox ; and to its literary interests, services second to those 
of none. What Sabbaths those must have been in Geneva, 
whea'Enox and Calvin preached; and when Beza and 
Melville, laying aside their literary toils, and interhipting 
for a season their ' pleasant dalliance with the Muses,' 
would meet to refresh each other's mind with high con- 
verse about the things of God and his church ! Such was 
the thought that took possession of my mind, as the 
morning light, pouring into my apartment, awoke me at 
an early hour to the consciousness that the Sabbath had 
dawned, and that I had to spend it in Geneva.' • 

Leaving Geneva, he next enters the domain of the King 
of Sardinia ; he describes the scenery as pleasing, but not 
greatly so. Arriving at Sallenches, he ordered dinner, 
and, whilst it was preparing, < went out to enjoy the view 
of Mont Blanc from the bridge, which is said to be the 
best spot for contemplating the monarch in the vicinity of 
his throne. We were not a minute too early. As we took 
our place on the bridge, clouds were beginning to gather 
around the summit, and, in a few seconds, it was hid from 
our view. I observed, that before enveloping the summit, 
the clouds shaped themselves round it, taking exactly the 
form of its outline, and hanging over it for a moment, 
as if hesitating ere they audaciously wrapt it in their 
shroud.' 

After enjoying for a day or two an excursion in its 
neighbourhood, the doctor returns to Geneva, spends a 
day or two more in its vicinity, gives admirable descrip- 
tions of the Swiss glaciers, and then bidding adieu to that 
interestiug city, sets off for Berne on the 23d, which he 
reaches the following day. From Berne he sets out itta 
steamer for Neuhaus, which he reached a little after ten 
next mominl^. Here he hired a guide and paid a visit to 
the Swiss Alps. We could only "^e the reader a faint 
conception of the pleasure which this portion of the volume 
furnishes, and therefore shall not attempt it. Shortly 



afterwards, the dodx)r retained le Basle^ and then hUt 
adieu to Switzerland. 

The portion of the Tolnihe whfa^ is intended, as tiie 
iloctor says, for readan of a sterner temperameBt, now be- 
gins. By persons of all parties #ho take ao interest in tfae 
striking religioas revolutions which are at present tak- 
ing place in the conntry which the author visited) thii 
pc^ion (yp the volume will be read with extreme avidity, 
as affording a clearer and more satisfactory view of the 
important subjeet than has heretofore been given. Ai 
the discussions to which such views give rise, however, do 
not exactly suit our cdumns, we conclude with the fol- 
lowing admirable effort ataccountinf for the fbrmatioaof 
the religious character and habits of the Swiss : — 

H. In the first place, the exceedinglff dkienffi&i phj/d- 
cdl aspect of Switzerland must be borne in mind in con- 
sidering the religious character and habits of her oeople. 
To what extent the general temperament and tendendes 
of a people are affected by the natural peenliarities of tiie 
country they inhabit, is a problem which has not yet been 
determinately solved. As to the general fact, hoYeTer, 
there can be no doubt ; it is satisfactorily estaUished bf 
the most copious induction of -particulars. In a countiy 
like Switzerland, therefore, where we pass firom the se- 
verity cf a Norwegian or Siberian dimate^ tfarooh sU 
the successive stages, to the genial warmth of an Itafisa 
sky, and where we descend ftx)m rocky elevations, oa 
which it is only by the most nnwearied industry, and bj 
great skill, that a scanty crop can be extorted from tb« 
penurious soil, to rich and smiling phUut where labour is 
almost superfluous, except when req|uired to gather in tbe 
teeming prodsce of the generoos earth, it is natunl to 
expect that in making sncfei traBSitien^ we ahimld findtke 
people'giving indicatfcns in the dttersities of then* ebi- 
racter, and habits, and tendencies, of tlie very di^at 
eircumstances amid whleh they have been bom and bred. 
Nor is such an expeetatiMi disa^^ted by facts. Let 
any person compare itie gttieral charafctei- of the peof^ 
of the Alpine r^ons of B^rilcerland, with that of tboK 
inhabiting its plains, and he will not fail to be struck tith 
the contrast which in many particulars they present. lo 
the former he #ill mark a primitive simnlieity, a boM 
sincerity, an earnest texmcity of ektablished customs sad 
modes of thought, a susceptibility of deep impresncos 
from what strikes the imaginathm^ an apatiiy toirsrfe 
what is merely intellectttal and rational, and, in ^|en«rri, 
a tendency to prefer the old, the venerable, the ttynuntk, 
the superstitious, and the solemn, to the new, the mefbl, 
the speculative, or the gay ; whilst in the latter we detect 
nearly the reverse of all this — a lightness and deames of 
intellect, little imagination, a love of speculation lod 
change, a facility of adaptation to new cirenmstanees, and 
often a reckless disregard of consequences in the parnit 
of any course on which the people may fbel tiieinselfo 
tempted to enter. Where such differences of tempen- 
ment and habit exist in a nation, it is certate that if le 
would estimate aright their religions character, M- soire 
satisfactorily the problems whidi the state of religloD in 
thdr country presents, we must not lose sight of the efibet 
which such differences will necessarily exert in ttodiQio^ 
their spiritual life and actions. 

'2. Another drcumstance not to be overiooked n 
studying the religious devdopttent off the Swfss^ i$(ki^ 
versity of race which exists among the people psssing un- 
der thai common appellation. In Switzerland, there tre 
at least fattr distinct races, or, perhaps, to speik more 
correctly, we should call them sub-races $ fjr there is bo 
reason to suppose that they have net all or^nally ^tvqg 
from the same great radical stock. These aie the Hel- 
vetic, or Swiss Proper: the Alemannic, « Germsn; tbe 
French ; and the Italian. ' The first of tiiese, which nrait 
be regarded a very mixed race, resulting fVom a ftwion of 
the andent HdvetU with the Gmbri, Rhaetii, and other 
northern tribes, is principally found in the four foreft 
cantons, as they are caUed, Schweitz, Uri, Zng, and Un- 
terwalden, in the immediately adjoining cantons of 7ti- 
rich, Glams, and Appenveli, and m some parts of VaUis 
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and the Oberland of Beme. The fteeotid oocnpies tb6 
cantons of Schaffhaasen; Bdle, Berne, Solenfe, and Ar- 
govia, and is found in the district of the Hant Valais. 
The third has its place chiefly in Nenfchatel, Geneva, 
Frejborg, and the Fays de Vaud. And the last abound 
prindpaUy in Tessino, in some parts of the Valais and of 
the Orisons. In the other cantons the tribes appear to 
be so thorooghly mixed, that it is impossible to determine 
which predominates ; and, indeed, in none of these can it 
be said that the blood of the people is altogether free from 
foreign mixture. It will nevertheless be fmnd, however, 
that, upon the whole, the arrangement of races above 
suggested is in accordance with facts j and this being the 
case, we are entitled to assume the different deseeot of 
the people as a cause which will not be without its influ- 
ence upcm their general character. To what extent this 
caose operates, my information does not enable me exactly 
to say ; but no one can travel in Switzerland, or atten^ 
tirely peruse the history of its people, without discovering 
that certain very obvious features of difference mark the 
descendants of these different races. The blunt, open, 
stardy integrity of the Helvetic tribes, their love of 
real liberty, and their indifference to all speculative 
ud theoretical forms of freedom which do not promise 
immediate practical advantage, their simplicity, indos- 
tty, and stead&stness, all stand forth on the snrf^e of 
their manners, habits, and history. Between them and 
the Alema&nie tribe, the difference is not very marked ; 
it consists chiefly in the greater reflectiveness and spe- 
calativeness of the latter as compared with the former. 
But the moment we pass among the French Swiss we 
perceive that a different family engages our attention^ 
We find onrselves amongst a sharp, quick, vivacious 
people, inclining to flippancy, fond of pleasure, good-^ 
natared, but, when roused to passion, fierce, impetuous, 
and cruel, easily tempted to change, and Apt to prefisr a 
speculative prospect to an actual result. A short transit 
carries us from the French to the Italian part of the 
popalati<m, but the difference between the two lA saeh as 
at once to strike our notice. We soon find that we are 
nov among^ a people, taciturn, cautious, somewhat sus- 
picious, inclining to inddence and s^snallty, and conceal- 
ing, under an almost torpid exterior, a deep fountain of 
fiery passion and impetuous emotion. Such are the eon- 
stitanonal varieties of the difl[erent tribes by which Swit- 
zerlaud has been peopled. That these varieties should 
affect the general totie and character of their rdigious 
sffairs, will be anticipated by all who have considerea the 
important bearing of original temperament upon all the 
intellectual and moral developments of individuals or 
nations. 

' 3. Another class of influences affecting the religious 
condition of the Swis»->-inferior, Indeed, in importance 
to tboee first mentioned, yet not to be altogether over- 
looked — consista in thBdiffermtforms afgowmmeMttnder 
which the people of the different cantons live. It cannot 
be doubted that the religion of a people is materially af- 
fected, as to its outward manifestations at least, by the 
politiod system under which that people is placed. The 
religion of Great Britain and that of the United States of 
America, are the same as regards the substance of the 
truths believed and the doctrines inculcated ; but in re- 
spect of outward form and the phenomena arising out of 
the popular development of this religion, the difference 
between the influence of the republican institutions of the 
one country, and the monarchical and aristocratic institu- 
tions of the other, is strikingly apparent. Now in Swit- 
zerland there are, or perhaps it would be more safe to say, 
there have been four distinct fbrms of government among 
the different eantons. These we the pure democracy of 
the old forest eantons, where the peq>le are their own 
legislators and their own mlers; the pure aristocracy 
which used to prevail in Ziirich, Beme, B&le, Geneva, 
fe., but which, since 1830, has b^n everywhere more or 
leas invaded by popular institutions, with a few exceptions, 
such IS Lucerne, where it seems still in a great measure 



mentioned, the greater part of the oaotens have enjoyed ; 
and the somewhat anomalous conatitBtioa of the canton 
of Neufbhatel, which, though tm^ of the Swiss federal 
states, acknowledges as its sovereign the king of Prussia. 
In a country so divided, aad> I may add, so distracted by 
political diversities^ we nmst take into account the probable 
effect of such influences upon ^e religious habits and ten- 
dencies of the people, if Ve would not err in judging of 
their religious condition.' 

PORTRAIT GALLERT. 

JOHN FOSTEB. 

It were a difficult task to write a proper epitaph for Fos- 
ter's tombstone ; the small tablet would be slowly covered 
with the selected Words which stroYe to mark out his in- 
dividual qualities; the short lines wotild wait for the 
hesitating progress of the text, and at length, probably, 
the whole would be obliterated to give place to a conmion 
and vague index of departed worth. How much more 
difficult th^ must it be to attempt a fbll mental likeness 
— ^round, minute, and breathing as life, the original com- 
ing out in every touch and standing forth horn the finish 
— a distinct i^parition 1 In both cases, the shrinkings of 
felt incompetency would become greater if the imagina- 
tion were to realise a piercing glance, falling incidentally 
from that mighty and keen spirit, upon the delineation, 
and disowning and falsifying it in something of the old 
scathing manner. In Foster's recently published diary, 
he refers to the conscious safety with whidi he could enter 
a company of neighbours. He had no fabled invitiMe 
coat ; he needed it not for a wrapping, and was sufficiently 
hidden without any hypocrisy. They could form an accu- 
rate idea of his form, face, and dress, and the ladies might 
criticise these with shrewdness, thoogh almost sure to 
pass over the black lustrooa eyes ; but his ekaracter was 
beyond either the penetration of their heads or the sym- 
pathy of their hearts, and ' the man smiled at them from 
behind his mask.' Their looks might wander, like dis- 
gusting insects, over his person, bat had no insight into 
his mental and moral structure. They sent no ray into 
the recesses of his nature. To them his presence was but 
an occupant of one of the chairs in the room. So, out of 
his varied writings, fancy can picture him gazing with 
a defiant expression upon many a reader, ' Ton do not 
know me,' and treating the opinions formed, and the 
sketches made of him, much in the same way as he would 
have done the compliments or the censures of any in the 
aforesaid company. Yet Foster has left a distinct and 
hallowed image of himself in the minds of men. He may 
see it now in the moming-twillght of his fame, but ages 
will increase its vivid splendour, and make all the fea- 
tures radiant and animated. Generally it is kt present 
faint but not fading, for he is a shade to what he will be- 
come after the lapse of years. In the darkness of popular 
ignorance, men converse less with substantial existences 
than with mere ghosts, and authors who are thin and 
bloodless spectres are kept in view ; but when men awake 
to the light of day, these shadows vanish, and Foster 
emerges from obscurity — a real living body of intellect— 
dense enough not to evaporate. At present, he has every- 
where enthusiastic students, who have yet caught too 
much of his independence to call themselves his disciples. 
Whilst they are pervaded by his influence, and cannot 
exorcise or May' his spirit if they would, they refuse to 
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assent to one statement from a paper (understood to have 
been written by Isaac Taylor) in *The North British 
Review/ that whilst Foster's thoughts are most valuable, 
his opinions are worthless. This is only true partially. 
Foster's opinions about institutions were often extrava- 
gant, but about incUi^fdual mm they were not more elabo- 
rate than accurate, as his sketches of Hall, Fox, &c., 
attest. 

With deep and tender awe do we try a description of 
Foster, for our admiration of his genius is blended with 
reverence for his piety, and our subject is one of the prime 
of men without vanity, and of saints without cant. 

In what Foster writes, we obtain a clear perception of 
his moral and mental character, without any help to it 
by the author. The *he* ia most vividly apprehended, 
but not through the gratuitous exhibition of * /' on Fos- 
ter's part. Foster's life throbs deep down in his subject, 
and it never comes to the surface to get its pulse felt. 
The author forgets himself. He speaks like one out of 
all relations with his race, so that whilst his thoughts 
are essentially native to his mind, and therefore reveal 
it, that mind seeks no self-display. With his perfect in- 
dividuality, traced and indented with the strongest fea- 
tures, it is an image escaping from within, and not a 
stamp designed and struck by his own hands. There is 
not even (save his name on the title-page) a brief trans- 
lation or acknowledgment ot*sum homo' throughout all 
his close handling of human nature ; and were it not for 
his ^ diary' and 'correspondence,' we might question 
whether this man, who searched others with an eye which 
never lost them in any hiding-place, yet considered and 
knew himself, 

Foster's mind was not of a scientific order, or at least 
not of a scientific culture. He saw and analysed abstract 
truth, but he wanted the faculty of generalisation in find- 
ing a law, and habits of alertness and industry in pursu- 
ing relations. Capable of laying hold of any subtle idea 
which Coleridge reached or could reach, there, for the 
time, he was stationary, and could not, like Coleridge, 
sweep in the ecstacy of intuition or quickest invention, 
around all its connexions, and name the one natural chord 
of harmony. Respecting physical science, he was but 
like other unprofessional men, taking his creed, without 
investigation, from manuals, &c. ; but it is of his* deficient 
capacities for moral and mental science, that it is either 
interesting or necessary to speak. He was far greater 
than a dry metaphysician, moralist, or theologian, with 
their sheaves of classified facts standing up on the shorn 
field; but something less than a philosopher, with his 
seminal principles of universal growth. This Foster 
strongly felt, and hence his preference, beyond degrees, 
of Coleridge to Robert Hall, of whose critique on the 
' Essays,' the introduction upon so-called philosophy must 
have looked artificial enough. 

Taking Foster's mind out from the scientific order, 
what are its characteristics P An imagination of original 
quality, which expatiates in the region of the g^rand and 
the awful more than of the beautiful, an intellect sub- 
serving it by vigorous and shrewd faculties for surveying, 
collecting, discriminating, and elaborating, and the most 
sensitive moral and social nature. It was a perfect con- 
stitution, and might thus be figuratively expressed: 
genius, as a soul, had talent as a most full and active 
bodily organ, whilst virtue and love formed its pure and 
warm heart. These had a more normal exercise in his 
works than in his life, for in private their irregularity 
(though it could not be said which was the tyrant) made 
liim the subject of a brooding and heavy though calm 
gloom, whilst his dull temperament acted as keeper of 
the dungeon. His pages are full of sombre ideas, but 
they were like * the silver lining' of the cloud which hung 
over his soul. All his powers were fascinated by < the 
evil which was in the world ;' he cursed it, still it did not 
look blighted to his eye; and it was only the exertion 
requisite in writing that set him free a littlei and allowed 
the inspiration of hope. His works open up an early 
autumn day, with its fresh and dewy though rare vegeta- I 



tion ; its mountains, with dark base though clear top ; its 
sky, alternately of softest tints down to the horizon, sod 
of masses of gloom up to the zenith ; its gorgeous sooset, 
like the condensed glory of all the light ever shed throogb 
ether ; — but in its night he himself lived. His works in- 
troduced by himself are ' like morning led by night* 

Foster's genins giving the ideal kingdom of that evil 
which his grasping ana penetrating intellect had dis- 
closed, produced visions at which his moral sensitivenea 
was horror-struck. He prayed not to be taken away from 
the evil to come, but from the evil which was. Evtrj 
reader of his review of * Chalmers's Astronomical Dis- 
courses ' must remember the start — the recoil of fierqp 
unbelief— and yet the spasm of agony which he betrayi, 
when he stumbles upon the suggestion that sin may hare 
entered with dire havoc the innumerable worlds roUiog 
in the distance, and that they, morally, may be wandar- 
ing stars. The doctor's very speculations about the like- 
lihood of SNOW in these worlds, are repulsive to Foster, 
as indicating a curse, and therefore involving moral im- 
purity. Foster's is a gloomier burden than * of man's fint 
disobedience,' and it was felt more by the man than wu 
ever expressed by the author. What an intuition he had 
of all the recesses and states of the human heart ! He 
placed himself within the very centre of an actife de- 
pravity which never suns itself in open day, and travened 
all its dark windings and ways, mourning bitterly that 
the most radiant, gentle, and sweet human face is to the 
human heart, which throbs in the same frame, what the 
bright and soft sky is to Uie confhsed, filthy, and wretched 
town over which it stretches. Mere outward virtoe he 
beheld with the same melancholy, and would not have 
become altogether a happy man on spending a SabbtUi in 
Edinburgh, and watchu^ the crowds as they flocked to 
church ; for goodness, in his view, had not snch a coane 
quality as that it could only be violated by a deed of Tice, 
whilst it remained unhurt by all the riot and revelry of 
thought and emotion. Yet he was no misanthrope, for 
his heart was ever soft as a child's and yearning and for- 
giving as a woman's. His eye could not but see evil, and 
it wept to see. 

Apart from this element of steady gloom in Foster's 
mind, its characteristics are noble. His imagmatioo his 
thrown off some of the grandest natural and moral paint- 
ings — the conceptions aU in perfect form and expression ' 
tnrough the transparency of most choice words. In its 
excursions over a range of ideas, it wants elasticity, and 
is too processional ; the reader has a sense of the limits 
of a path, rather than of the dilating circle of a wide and 
free course, though a frequent simUe gives an instantane- 
ous opening and escape into a glorious expanse. 

His intellect is comprehensive, clear, and commanding. 
Never has it less than* a complete mastery of his suMect, 
with unequalled acuteness for its essential points and de- 
tails. His mode of attack upon actual or supposed anta- 
gonists, must have been as unpleasant to them as it was 
amusing to the spectators. When Foster uses the little 
word * but/ it is the linstock to the touch-hole of the 
cannon. His matchless powers of sarcasm come then into 
full play ; and they are the more effective from beii^ 
wielded with the cidmness of a judge. His critique opoo 
Sydney Smith was the severest capital punishment erer 
inflicted. It was a fair though crushing blow at the 
wag's whole social and public life, from youth up to de- 
cajring manhood, in all nb occupations ; smiting him io 
the hall where he signed the thirty-nine articles, in the 
drawing-room where he sported his jokes, in the palpit 
where he played at preaching to admiring thousands, and 
in the Edinbuigh Review where he scoffed at eran- 
gelical truth and missions ; and the blow was dealt with- 
out a flush of passion but only a gentle smile on Foster^ 
face. With what edifjring composure he extingoiihed 
Sydney's laughter — ' the crackling thorns under the pot . 
So, at the time when Methodism, in and out of the Eng- i 
lish Church; was assailed with ridicule, keen as well a i 
dull, he announced a lecture on Shadraich, Mesbacb, ^ ' 
Abednego, with the title * The Three Methodists in the i- 
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Fiery Pornacc* Who will not regret that this lecture, 
which must have heen a most characteristic demolition 
of the enemies to evangelical religion, remains unpub- 
lished P 

It has heen objected that Foster's general style of 
thought Is not ' burning/ We have no wish that an au- 
thor's brow should be a Vesnyius and his writings lava* 
A fererish constitution is bad, either physically or men- 
tally, and those who haye it should seek doctors rather 
than readars. But this want of fervour in Foster is only 
apparent, and proceeds from his clear intellect and ethe- 
real imagination. It is in a house that a fire seems to 
bom; let it be under the sky, and it but looks like 
coloured light. Moscow in flames would at a short dis- 
tance have no appea/rance of combustion and heat. 

De Quincey, in a notice of Mr Gilfillan's * Portrait Gal- 
lery,' makes several severe strictures on Foster. He at- 
tributes the first success of the ' Essays' mainly to their 
author's sectarian position. Now, certainly at that time 
Foster's religious denomination did not consist of Uiose 
who would be the most ready to appreciate the merits or 
even to acquiesce in many of the opinions of the ' Essays.' 
They were men, generally speaking, who would have 
treated all literary works from among themselves as Pha- 
raoh did the Hebrew male-children in Egypt, and would 
have doomed Foster's book, though, like Moses, it was 
^gqpdly to look upon,' and though there was very little 
danger of the rapid multiplication of such' books. But, 
then, might not the Baptists encourage the sale of a work 
written by a brother from the water, and which might be 
supposed to redound to their glory P True, but Foster 
was then comparatively unknown, nay, as a preacher was 
positively unacceptable, and without ecclesiastical influ- 
ence. , Had Robert Hall been the author, we can see how 
his sectarian position would have been of important ser- 
vice; but the church is as cautious as the world in favour- 
ing mere aspirants. Foster's *Life' shows what might 
otherwise have been conjectured from circumstances, that 
he had no patron save his own genius, and that his book 
made way for itself even in Bristol by its intrinsic worth. 
De Quincey also professes wonder at the very limited 
* knowledge ' of Foster. Now, had we not seen the vast 
and varied range of subjects so amply discussed by Foster 
in the ' Eclectic,' we might have received this criticism. 
Foster closely keeps to the subject in hand, and, if that 
be made luminous, he cares not about dictionary-refer- 
ences to other subjects. With all respect for De Quincey's 
genius, be it remarked, that his own practice is the very 
opposite, for he invariably, and often with small excuse, 
throws into a set paper the irrelevant results of multi- 
farious learning and wide speculation. When writing 
about a locality in Westmoreland, he will bring in our 
vorld as « parenthesis, and the other planets as foot- 
notes. On the contrary, Foster was ever completely ab- 
sorbed in his subject. This ^s curiously exemplified in 
his first volume (the ' Essays'), which consisted of letters 
written to the accomplished lady who soon afterwards be- 
came hb wife. Where is the author who would not in 
many a sentence have smiled sideways, as the lover to- 
wards his beautiful mistress, and given, brief but telling 
hhits, the direction of which the public, ignorant of the 
circumstances, would not have perceived P In various 
phrases, there would have been an esoteric meaning for 
(HM dear reader. But we defy the public, who are now 
aware of the essayist's situation, to point out a line in all 
the book over which the gratified lady could have said 
with blushes ' that was for me.* De Quincey's last re- 
mark is, that Foster's similitudes are mere embellish- 
ments ' chalked on.' The very opposite is imiversally felt 
to be true, for they are to the idea like colours to the 
essence. 

We have said that Foster was not acceptable as a 
preacher. We can picture to ourselves an audience under 
nim. In rural or manufacturing districts, a small con- 
gregation would number very few highly intelligent men ; 
uid in towns, though the class of hearers might require a 
more polished style of language and delivery than rustics 



valued, they would generally be as incapable of appred- 
ating such intellectual displays as Foster would make, 
though his power over all consciences must often have 
been alarming. The people have assembled with no great 
expectations. A tall form enters the pulpit. A quick 
observer would have fixed his attention upon the person 
of the preacher, and mused upon the lofty brow, the black 
piercing eyes, the face which breathed an expression of 
melancholy deep as man's and tender as woman's, and 
which evidently proceeded more from what Foster thought 
and saw than from what he felt consciously. Along with 
that expression would have been noticed the air of yearn- 
ing love whose best hopes in man had been disappointed. 
The slight inclination of the head to one side, as in that 
of Wilberforce, would convey the idea of gentleness and 
earnestness. A painter would have watched sensibility 
quivering about the lips and dilating the delicate nostrils ; 
a true indication of genius. But the greater part of the 
audience would prefer to gaze on the pews, or store at 
some red-faced rarmer who had borrowed the expression 
of one of his turnips, or at some spruce draper who wore 
a simper which he had caught after long efforts and with 
much accuracy from his most genteel customer. The 
hymn is ended. What would Foster's public prayers be ! 
.What a blending of the seraph and the poor publican! 
Noble intellect would be there, but its radiant face covered 
by trembling conscience. From his remarks on Hall's 
'Devotional Exercises,' we may gather that he himself did 
not indulge in profuse quotations of Scripture, and that 
continuity of thought was observed. The people, there- 
fore, would soon flag in interest, when they found them- 
selves-, unable to interject regularly their audible and 
parrot-like amen. Besides, he was culpable for many 
serious omissions ! He forgot to ask a little more or a 
little less rain, and Betty Such-a-one's sprained foot was 
never mentioned. Fools ! be quiet ; the great and good 
man, John Foster, was intercemng for your souls and not 
your potatoes ; and lie would not turn the house of prayer 
into an infirmary. He announces his text — probably a 
brief Scripture of awful import, which might arrest atten- 
tion, and which he could illustrate by his sombre imagina- 
tion and drive home with his own peculiar straightforward 
emphasis to the conscience. His thin volume of voice 
cannot float out his ideas, which, with all their magnifi- 
cent folds, are like banners wrapped round their staff, no 
breeze filling and unfurling them. If he refer to Scrip- 
ture narrative — ^what a sublime painting with few touches ! 
If to moral evil — what a terrific disclosure of the human 
heart ! If to future judgment — his words might stop the 
pulse of the whole congr^tion in terror if they had but 
ears to hear ! And if he be urging the importance of re- 
ligion, and rebuking the frivolous spirit m which it is 
commonly viewed — what a solemn revelation of the dread 
crisis ; what a mournful though sarcastic description of 
the attitude of men standing within it ! And yet often 
could he have dismissed many of his hearers, saying to 
them, ' Arise, take up your h&d and walk.' Even Robert 
Hall confesses to have taken a nap during the progpress ot 
Foster's sermons ! When he awoke, we suspect that the 
rosy tint of a dream on his face would, had he met the 
preacher's eye, have passed into the deep crimson blush 
of shame. Yet Foster's preaching could never be power- 
less on any audience. If, like the prophets, he often 
uttered oracles *■ hard to be understood,' yet, like these 
prophets, when he came to tell the sins of the people, his 
message was most intelligible, and his words 'sharper 
than any two-edged sword.' Edward Irving, rolling out 
his fulminations against the vanities of the world, in the 
presence of the fashion, beauty, rank, and talent of Lon- 
don, was weak compared with Foster, when occasionally 
on the same theme. We can well believe what is stated^ 
that each individual of the audience has been frequently 
thrilled and fascinated by the strange power of Foster's 
descriptions and appeals. Still, when Uiey retired, they 
spoke of him as an ordinary preacher. How was this P 
The most agreeable fluency or energetic eloquence would 
have failed utterly to produce the impressions caused by 
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Foster. The truth is, an audience forgets its deepest 
consciousness, and sermons which, by a few passes of the 
irresistible hand of genius, have stirred their innermost 
nature, are, when the moment for criticism comes, con- 
sidered as in every way inferior to sermons which hare 
only tickled and pleased the sensations. 

Foster's life had incidents which would only have beeh 
interesting had he giren us his own mental associations 
around them. Bom in 1770, in humble life (or rather, not a 
minister's son, for that in the view of many then and now 
would have made him of lineage almost aristocratic) and 
to manual labour, but yet at an early age revolting from 
the loom with abhorrence, through the dim yet cherisbed 
consciousness of endowments fitted for a different destiny, 
he was freed from it by the kindness of Dr Fawcett, his 
pastor. He went through the common course of Baptist 
training, which at that time was very imperfect. The 
humble academy at Bristol contained in Foster one who 
would have shed a subsequent lustre over the history of 
any university. He was soon sent out to preach. After 
years of unsuccessful labour, and after forming an ardent 
attachment to a lady of remarkable intellect, who incited 
him to literary effort by the promise of her hand, he be- 
came an author, and published his famous ' Essays,' which 
indicate how fully his genius had ripened in the most un- 
favourable circumstances. Before his marriage, he fell 
into morbid melancholy. But 'Maria,' like an angel, 
soon stirred the stagnant waters. She daily turned him 
out of his old solitary garret, or sat in it beside him to talk 
and read. Then came a ' thriving chap,' as Foster called 
his first-bom, whom he proposed, in a mood of humour 
which rather frightened the mother, to call by th^ sweet 
name of * Cain.' He wrote regularly for the * Eclectic,' 
and sent letters to his ' honoured parents.' In his general 
correspondence, it is most delightml to see how completelv 
he sinks the author in the modest and cordial friend. 
Search for the coincident dates of his most crushing re- 
views and of his private letters, and in the one there is 
no reference to the other. His onslaught of Sydney 
Smith is unnoticed. Hb correspondents never hear of 
' hdc dextrd,' He speaks more frequently of the romp- 
ing and noisy 'brats' of his nursery than of the quiet 
brats of his study. 

After many years of mighty labour and sad bereave- 
ments, the infirmities of age, along with the workings of 
pulmonary consumption, pressed with a growing force 
upon him. He avoided conversation, an exercise into 
which he was wont to throw all his energies. He never 
thought of the grave, but always of the mysterious Hades ! 
He never contemplated his lying side by side with his de- 
parted wife in the narrow chamber, but of their two glad 
spirits meeting. He was calmly standing at the door 
about to be opened for him in heaven. It did open, and 
he * was in the spirit on the Lord's day.' On the Satur- 
day evening he forbade his two daughters to watch beside 
him. Decisively against their affectionate remonstrances, 
he would be left alone. His last prayer — the solemn and 
entire breathing forth of his soul — not in faith merely 
but in reality, must be in solitude. It was not a family- 
prayer ; only h^, the dying, could utter it, and strangers 
must retire. He is shut within his devotional closet, un- 
disturbed. On the morning of Sabbath, 15th October, 
1843, he was found dead. It was a characteristic close, 
^hat a contrast to his own memorable description of Da- 
vid Hume's death-bed scene ! 

John Foster has now all those awful mysteries, which 
brooded over his mind and made his life gloomy, dispelled. 
He no longer sits in their shadow, for the cloud has be- 
come as the sun, and radiates from its dark bosom blessed 
efiiilgence. He is on the high mount, at the feet of the 
Great Teacher. 

He has left here a name consecrated by genius and 
piety. He required to die, even to give him an earthly 
immortality. And that is a glorious destiny — worthy of 
engaging the ambition of young and old ! The man lives 
on the earth, known and revered by all its generations 
tmtil the resurrection. He has two parallel courses in 



the two awfully distant and different worlds, being carried 
alonff equallv on Time and Etemity. * The last of Adinrt 
race^ sees * the orb' Milton, as he sees the sun. • Ptra- 
dise Lost' will bum in the final flames as sorely as will 
this solid globe ! 



MRS l^ULLFROQ. 

[Froiri ' Mo8S0S from an Old Manra.'] 
It makes me melancholy to see how like fools some very 
sensible people dct in the matter at choosing wives. Ther 
perplex their judgments by a most undue attention to little 
niceties of personal appearance, habits, disposition, and 
other trifles, which concern nobody but the lady herself. 
An unhappy gentleman, resolving to wed nothing fthortof 
perfection, keeps his heart and hand till both get so old 
and withered, that no tolerable woman will accept them 
Now, this is the very height of absurdity. The trtte rule 
is, to ascertain that the match is fundamentally a good 
one, and then to take it for granted that all minor objec- 
tions, should there be such, will vanish, if you let theto 
alone. Only put yourself beyond hazard, aA to the real 
basis of matrimonial bliss, and it is scarcely to be imagined 
what miracles, in the way of reconciling smaller incon- 
gruities, connubial love Wilt effect. 

For my own part, I freely conffess, that, in my bidw- 
lorship, I Was |n*ecisely soeh an over-curioos simpleton, 
as I now advise the reader not to be. My early Balilti 
had gifted me with a feminine sensibility, and too exquisite 
refinement. I was the accomplished graduate of a dij- 
goods store, inhere, by dint of ministering to the wliims 
of fhie ladies, and suiting silken hose to delicate limbs, 
and handling satins, riboons, chintzes, calicoes, tapes, 
gauze, and cambric needles, I grew op a vety lady-like 
sort or a gentleman. It is not assuming too much to iffinn 
that the ladies themselves were hardly so lady-like is 
Thomas fiullf^og. So painfblly acute was my sense ot 
female Imnerfection, and such varied excellence did 1 ^^ 
quire in the woman whom I could love, that there wu 
an awfhl risk of my getting no wife at all, or of beicf 
driven to perpetrate matrimony with my own image k 
the looking-glass. Besides the fondamental principle 
already hinted at, I demanded the fresh bloom of yoath, 
pearly teeth, glossy ringlets, and the whole list of Imlj 
items, with the utmost delicacy of habits and sentimeDti, 
a silken texture of mind, and ibofe aU, A virgin heart. 
There was every chance of my becoming a most miserable 
old bachelor, #hen, by the best luck in the world, I made 
a journey into another state, and was smitten by, and 
smote again, and wooed, won, and married the present 
Mrs Bullfh)g, all in the space of a fortnight. Oviog to 
these extempore measures, 1 not only gave my bride orecfit 
for certain perfections, which have not as yet come to 
light, but also overlooked a few trifling defects, wfaidi, 
however, glimmered on my perception long before the 
close of the honeymoon. Yet, as there was no mistake 
about the fundamental principle aforesaid, I soon learned, 
as will be seen, to estimate Mrs BuHfro^s defidendes 
and superfluities at exactly their nroper value. 

The same morning that Mrs Bullfrog and I oime to- 
gether as a unit, we took tl^o seats in the stage-eoach, 
and began our journey towards my place of business. , 
There being no other passengers, we were as much alooe^ 
and as free to give vent to our raptures, as If I had hired ' 
a hack for the matrimonial jaunt. My bride looked 
charmingly, in a green silk calash and riding-habit of 
pelisse cloth, and whenever her red lips parted with a 
smile, each tooth appeared like an inestimable pearl. 9iicb 
was my passionate warmth, that — we had rattled oot d 
the village, gentle reader, and were lonely «« Adam 
and Eve in Paradise — I plead guilty to no less freedom 
than a kiss ! The gentle eye of Mrs Bullfrog scarcely re- 
buked me for the profanation. Emboldened by her in- 
dulgence, I threw back the calash from her polished brot, 
and suffered my fingers, white and delicate as her ow, to 
stray among those dark and glossy curls, whidi tealised 
my day-dreams of rich hur. 
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'Uf ]0f%* sa&i Mrs bullfrog, tenderly, ' you will dia- 
ifntfte toy citrls.* 

* Ota, no, my sweet Laura I' feplied t. still playing with 
tte giofty rioA^lets. < Bten your fair hand could not manage 
1 earl more delicately than mine. I prDt>ose myself tSe 
toleasore of doing up your hair in yapm etery evening, at 
the same time with my own.' 

' Mr Bullfrog,' repeated she, ' yon must not disarrange 
tny cnrls/ 

This was st>oken in a more decided tone than 1 had hap- 
betied to hear until then from my gentlest of all gentle 
brides. At the same time she put up her hand and took 
ttine prisoner, but merely drew it away f^om the forbidden 
ringlet, and then immediately released it. Now, I am a 
fidgetty little man, and always love to hare something in 
tny fingers ; so that, being debarred fk-om my wif^s cnrls, 
I looked about me for any other plaything. On the fh>nt 
seat of the coach, there was one of those small baskets in 
which travelling ladles, who are too delicate to appear at 
i poblR tabl^ generally carry a supply of g^ingerbread, 
biscaits and cheese, cold ham, and other light refresh- 
ments, merely to sustain nature to the journey's end. 
9Qch airy diet will sometimes keep them in pretty good 
flesh (br a week togeth#. Laying hold of this same uttie 
basket, I thrust my hand under the newspaper with whidh 
it WIS carefully covered. 

< What's this, my dear P' cried I; for the black neck of 
i bottle had popped out of the basket. 

' A bottle of kalydor, Mr Bullfrog,' said mv wiffe, coolly 
talking the basket f^om my hands, and replacing it on the 
front seat 

There was no possibility of doubting my wife's word ; 
bat 1 never knew genuine kalydor, such as I use for my 
own cotnpleiion, to smell so much like cherry-brahdy. i 
Wis about to express my f^ars that the lotion would injure 
her skin, when an accident occurred which threatened 
more than a skin-deep injury. Our Jehu had carelessly 
driven over a heap of gravel, and fairly capsized the coach, 
with the Wheels in the «ir, and our heels where our heads 
should hate been. What became of my wits I cannot ima- 
g^ ; ihey have always had a perverse trick of deseKit^ 
me jnst when they were most needed; but so it chanced, 
that, in the confusion of our overthrow, I quite forgot that 
there Was a Mrs Bullfh)g in the World. Like many men's 
wires, the good lady served her husband as a stepping- 
stone. I had scrambled out of the coach, and was in- 
rtincUVelv settling my cravat, when somebody brushed 
ron^ly by me, and I heard a smart thwack upon the 
eoachman's ears. 

* Take that, yon villain !' cried a strange, hoarse voice. 
'Yon hate ruined me, you blackguard ! I shall neVer be 
the woman I have been !' 

And then came a second thwack, aimed at the driver's 
ether ear, but which missed it, and hit him on the nose, 
eansing a terrible efihsion of blood. Now, who or what 
frtrfhl apparition was indicting this punishment on the 
poof f^ow, remained an impenetrable mystery to me. 
The blows were ^ven by a person of grisly aspect, with a 
head almost bald, and sunken checks, apparently of the 
feminine gander, though hardly to be classed in the gentler 
sex. There being no teeth to modulate the voice, it had 
s tmnnbled tferCeness, not passionate, but stem, which 
atedately made me quiver like calves-foot jelly. Who 
eoold the phantom be P The most awfiil circumstance of 
the affair is yet to be told ; for this ogre, or whatever it 
vts, had a riding-habit like Mrs Bullfrog's, and also a 

nsUk calash dangling down her back by the strings. 
^/ terror and turmoil of mind, I could imagine nothing 
less, than that Old Nick, at the moment of our over- 
torn, had annihilated my wife and jnmped into her petti- 
costs. This idea seemed the more probable, since I eouM 
nowhere perceive Mrs Bullfrog alive ; nor, though 1 looked 
very sharp about the coach, could I detect any traces of 
^Mt beloved woman's dead body. There would have be^n 
a comfort in giving her Christian burial ! 

' Gome, sir, bestir yourself! Help this rascal to set up 
the coach,' sMd the hobgoblin to me ; then, with a terrific 



screech to three cdnntrymen at a distance, ' fiere, you 
fellows, an't you asliamed to stand off when a poor woman 
is in distress P' 

The c ountry men, instead of deeing for their lives, came 
mnning at full speed, and laid hold of the topsy-turvy 
coach. I, also, though a small-sized man, went to work 
like a son of Anak. The coachman, too, with the blood still 
streaming from his nose, tugged and toiled most manfully, 
dreading, doubtless, that the next blow might br^k his 
head. And jret, bemauled as the poor fellow had been, 
he seemed to glance at me with an eye of pity, as if my 
case were more deplorable than his. But I cnerished a 
hope that all would turn out a dream, and seized the op- 
portunity, as we raised the coach, to jam two of my fin- 
gers under the wheel, trusting that the pain would awaken 
me. 

* Why, here we are all to rights again t' exclaimed a 
sweet voice behind. ' Thank you for your assistance, 

Sintlemen. My dear Mr Bullfrog, how you perspire! 
let me wipe your face. Don't take this little accident 
too much to heart, good driver. We ought to be thank- 
ful that none of our necks are broken ! ' 

' We might have spared one neck out of the three,' 
muttered the driver, rubbing his ear and pulling his nose, 
to ascertain whether he had been cuffed or not ' Why, 
the Woman's a witch !' 

I fear that the reader will not believe, yet it is positively 
^ fact, that there stood Mrs Bullfrog, with her glossy 
ringlets curling on her brow, and two rows of orient pearls 
gleaming between her parted lips, which wore a most an- 
gelic smile. She had regained her riding-habit and calash 
from the grisly phantom, and was, in all respects, the 
lovely woman who had been sitting by my side, at the in- 
stant of our overturn. How she had happened to dis- 
a|>pear, and who had supplied her place, and whence she 
did now return, were problems too knotty for me to solve. 
There stood my wifb. That was the one thing certain 
toiong a heap of mysteries. Nothing remained but to 
help her into the coach and plod on, through the journey 
of the day and the journey of life, as comfortably as we 
could. As the driver closed the door upon us, I heard 
him whisper to the three countrymen — 'How do you 
suppose a fellow feels shut up in the cage with a she- 
tiger P' 

Of course, this query could have no reference to my 
situation. Tet, unreasonableiis it may appear, I confess that 
my feelings were not altogether so ecstatic as when I first 
called Mrs Bullfrog mine. True, she was a sweet woman, 
and an angel of a wife ; but what if a gorgon should re- 
turn, amid the transports of our connubial bliss, and take 
the angel's place ! I recollected the tale of a fairy, who 
half the time was a beautiful woman, and half the time a 
hideous monster. Had I taken that very fairy to be the 
wife of my bosom P While such whims and chimeras were 
ditting across my fancy, I began to look askance at Mrs 
Bullfrog, almost expecting that the transformation would 
be wrought before my eyes. 

To divert my mind, t took up the newspaper which had 
covered the little basket of refreshments, and which now 
lay at the bottom of the coach, blushing with a deep-red 
stain, and emitting a potent spirituous fume from the 
contents of the broken oottle of kalydor. The paper was 
two or three years old, but contained an article of several 
columns, in which I soon grew wonderfhlly interested. It 
was the report of a trial for breach of promise of marriage, 
giving the testimony in full, with fervid extracts from both 
the gentleman's and lady's amatory correspondence. The 
deserted damsel had personally appeared in court, and 
had borne energetic evidence to her lover's perfidy, and 
the strength of her blighted affections. On the defend- 
ant's part there had been an attempt, though insufficiently 
sustained, to blast the plaintiff's character, and a plea, 
in mitigation of damages, on account of her unamiable 
temper. A horrible idea was suggested by the lady's 
name. 

' Madam,' said I, holding the newspaper before Mrs 
Bullfrog's eyes— and, though a small, delicate, and thin- 
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visaged man, I feel assured that I looked very terrific — 

* Madam,' repeated I, through my shut teeth, ' were you 
the plaintiff in this cause?' 

* Oh, my dear Mr Bullfrog,' replied my wife, sweetly, 
' I thought all the world knew that !' 

'Horror! horror!' exclaimed I, sinking back' on the 
seat. 

Covering my face with both hands, I emitted a deep 
and death-like groan, as if my tormented soul were rend- 
ing me asunder. I, the most exquisitely fastidious of 
men, and whose wife was to have been the most delicate 
and refined of women, with all the fresh dew-drops glitter- 
ing on her virgin rosebud of a heart ! I thought of the 
glossy ringlets and pearly teeth — I thought of the kalydor 
— I thought of the coachman's bruised ear and bloody nose 
— I thought of the tender love-secrets which she had 
whispered to the judge and jury, and a thousand tittering 
auditors — and gave another groan ! 

' Mr Bullfrog,' said my wife. 

As I made no reply, she gently took my hands within 
her own, removed them from my face, and fixed her eyes 
stedfastly on mine. 

* Mr Bullfrog,' said she, not unkindly, yet with all the 
decision of her strong character ; ' let me advise you to 
overcome this foolish weakness, and prove yourself, to the 
best of your ability, as good a husband as I will be a wife. 
You have discovered, perhaps, some little inoperfections 
in your bride. Well, what did you expect P Women are 
not angels. If they were, they would be more difficult in 
their choice on earth.' 

* But why conceal those imperfections?' interposedl, 
tremulously. 

' Now, my love, are not you a most unreasonable little 
man ? ' said Mrs Bullfrog, patting me on the cheek. * Ought 
a woman to disclose her frailties earlier than the wedding- 
day P Few husbands, I assure you, make the discovery in 
such good season, and still fewer complain that these trifles 
are concealed too long. Well, what a strange man you 
are ! Poh ! you are joking.' 

' But the suit for breach of promise,' groaned I. 

' Ah! and is that the rubP' exclaimed my wife. 'Is 
it possible that you view the affair in an objectionable 
light ? Mr Bullfrog, I never could have dreamt it ! Is it 
an objection, that I have triumphantly defended myself 
against slander, and vindicated my purity in a court of' 
justice P Or, do you complain because your wife has shown 
the proper spirit of a woman, 'and punished the villain who 
trifled with her affections?' 

' But,' persisted I — shrinking into a comer of the coach, 
however, for I did not know precisely how much contra- 
diction the proper spirit of a woman would endure — * but, 
my love, would it not have been more dignified to treat 
the villain with the silent contempt he merited?' 

* That is all very well, Mr Bullfrog,' said my wife, slily ; 

* but, in that case, where would have been the five thou- 
sand dollars which are to stock your dry-goods store?' 

* Mrs Bullfrog, upon your honour,' demanded I, as if my 
life hung upon her words, ' is there no mistake about those 
five thousand dollars P' 

' Upon my word and honour there is none,' replied she. 
' The jury gave me every cent the rascal had—and I have 
kept it all for my dear Bullfrog!' 

* Then, thou dear woman,' cried I, with an overwhelm- 
ing gush of tenderness ; ' let me fold thee to my heart ! 
The basis of matrimonial bliss is secure, and all thy little 
defects and frailties are forgiven. Nay, since the result 
has been so fortunate, I rejoice at the wrongs which 
drove thee to this blessed lawsuit. Happy Bullfrog that 
I am ! ' 

MANUFACTURE OF POTTERY. 

The following account of the various processes adopted in 
the manufacture of the numerous articles known by the 
name of pottery or earthenware, forms one of a very valu- 
able and interesting series of papers which have been ap- 
pearing for some time past in the Newcastle Guardian, 



under the general title of the ' Tyneside Manufactures.' 
It is often the case that comparatively little is Imown 
by the majority of the public regarding the xnann&c- 
ture of articles in most frequent use, which are placed 
within their reach at a trifling cost, many supposing that 
the production of these must be so extremely simple so 
affair as not to be worthy of inquiry. Such a series of 
papers as that from which we quote, while prodactiTe of 
benefit to the districts where such manufactories are car- 
ried on, cannot but prove interesting to the general reader. 
We may possibly give a few further extracts from the 
same qua^r ; — 

The Low Lights is a remarkable locality for public 
works. It forms the eastern extremity of North Shields, 
and is a narrow bay, scooped out by the waters of the 
Tyne, by which it was formerly covered. Now it is 
studded with nearly a dozen public works, of no mean 
extent, although it consists of scarcely half so many acres. 
One of the most conspicuous and important of these works 
is the North Shields Pottery, the property of Messrs Garr 
and Fatten, which gives employment to about 140 men, 
women, and boys, in a highly interesting and osefol art. 
Staffordshire has long been famed for this branch of in- 
dustry, and still is the head-quarters of ' delf^' bat the 
trade, we are gratified to learn, is increasing^ in our 
quarter, and is now regarded as of very considerable im- 
portance to the district. 

The North Shields Pottery is just a specimen of those 
for which Staffordshire is celebrated. The proprietors 
chiefly manufacture white, blue, and lustre ware, made 
from Devonshire clay. This clay is principally obtained 
from Poole ; and, on being brought to the pottery, onder- 
goes a variety of processes. It is first softened with water, 
in a large trough, from which it is pumped, throQgh a 
sieve, into another trough, and thence into what is termed 
a * slip-pan.* It is then boiled for about twenty-foar hours 
in the said pan, and comes out a tolerably clear stiff sab- 
stance, not unlike paste; but, in order to extract any j 
hard substances that may still remain, it is subjected to | 
a process called * wedging,' by which it acquires smooth- ! 
ness and flexibility. It is then ready for the potter, who \ 
sits in front of a small revolving wheel driven by a female^ 
and, by the aid of a model placed on the machine, shapes j 
the previously useless clay into basins and other articles , 
with a rapidity seemingly magical — for a workman will 
produce about two thousandof the earthenware basins com- 
monly in use, in one short day. On coming from the ! 
potter, however, the ware is soft, and requires drying ; ; 
and, for this purpose, it is taken to ' the drying room,' ' 
where, after being heated to a certain degree, it pass» 
to the turner. This artisan works before a turning-lathe, 
driven by a boy, and makes the curves or shapes necessaiy 
for the basins, jugs, or cups, that may require his appara- 
tus. But, even in this stage, the ware is soft ; and, in 
order to its hardening, it is placed in a 'green-honse,' 
where it remains for some time to dry. From the 
'green-house,' it is conveyed to the ' biscuit-kiln,' so called 
from theware being thenin a biscuit-like state. The various ' 
articles manufactured are packed in brown vessels called 
' seggars,' made of fire-clay. These ' Beggars' are piled [ 
together, in the 'biscuit-ovens,' to a height of twenty- .' 
feet, after which heat is applied for about fifty hours. 
This is called the * first burning.' Such of the articles 
(plates, for example) as require designs or patterns, are > 
next taken to the printers. If the colour to be put on 
the ware is blue, the printer mixes some of that subitance 
with linseed oil and other ingredients, and places it on 
the copperplate from which the impression is to be taken. 
Tracing-paper is laid on the plate, and the two being 
passed through an ordinary lithographer's press, a fine 
impression is obtained. The tracing-paper thus printed 
is immediately taken to females who affix it on the 
earthenware plate or other article for which it may be 
required, taking care to place the printed side next to the 
ware. The ware being in a porous state, instantly receives 
the impression, and the paper is afterwards washed off. 
On leaving the printing room, the ware, JQios omament* 
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ed, passes to another kiln, where it is hardened, and the 
oil used in printing bamed off. It is next glazed with 
s soft mineral composition consisting chiefly of stone, 
flint, and lead, and sabsequentlj hardened, for fourteen 
or sixteen hours, in the 'gloss-kiln.' Most of the articles 
are then ready for being sent to market. Others, how- 
crer, Uiat require burnishing, such as fancy jugs or tea- 
caps, are coloured with a hand-bmsh, and afterwards 
burned in a small kiln, which gives to the patterns on 
ihe ware a fine golden or lustrous appearance. North 
Shields is the only pottery in this quarter where this 
last process is conducted, and it is highly creditable to 
the skill and ingenuity of the proprietors, as common 
earthenware is thus made to rival some of the best china 
ware. 

This pottery occupies a large space of ground, and ap- 
pears to be admirably arranged and spiritedly conducted. 
The flint used for glazing the clay, and which is obtained 
from the chalk rocks, is first calcined, and then broken 
on the premises by ' a stamper,' and next ground in large 
rolling-mills driven by steam power. The proprietors 
hare, besides, another pottery, of about the same extent, 
at OBsebum, near Newcastle, in which the same processes 
are conducted, with the addition of brown ware. Fully 
100 hands are employed at the latter place, giving 240 
to both establishments. 

The earthenware manufacturers have always enjoyed 
free-trade, which is assigned as a Yery substantial reason 
of the general prosperity of their business. The Belgian 
goTemment, however, has done considerable injury by 
increa^ng the import duty on English earthenware about 
tirenty-five per cent, in four years. Our government, 
the manufacturers allege, might easily obtain a modifl- 
cation of this duty by threatening a tax on the china clay 
which the Belgians import so extensively from Cornwall, 
and on which there is no duty. 

A CHAPTER FOR JUVENILE READERS. 

SuHMEB is gone. Now we have the long dark nights of 
winter, and, in their turn, we welcome them heartily. We 
remember an eastern talc, where it is said, that a lady, for 
some crime she had committed, was condemned to walk 
up and down a plain which was always green, and fresh, 
and beautiful ; the sun always shone, and the clear, deep, 
tranquil blue of the sky never altered : everything aroimd 
was in itself most lovely, but the pimishment consisted in 
there being no change. A drop of rain, a cloud, a star, an 
hour of twilight, would have been hailed with rapture ; but 
the scene never shifted. Now, we suppose were sunmier to 
be always continued, we would be apt, like the lady of the 
talc, to get very tired of it, and, therefore, to gratify our 
loTc of change, we have the delightful alternations of the 
seasons : spring, in its elegant budding beauties ; summer 
in its richness and splendour ; autumn, with its fhiits, 
* crowning the year ; ' and winter, with its sublime snows 
and storms. 

But frost and snow are better to speak about than to 
feci, so wc willingly close the window-shutters, and draw 
the curtains, and pull in our scats, to enjoy all the plea- 
smt coziness of fireside comfort, and set ourselves to spend 
a cheerful winter night Books, and globes, and dissected 
maps strew the table, chess and draught-boards are in 
reqnisidon, the piano is opened, and netting-needles and 
worsted-work frames make their appearance. Such was 
the state of things in the parlour of the Bruces, one cold 
December evening, when Mr and Mrs Bruce were engaged, 
and the children were left to follow their own inclinations, 
in the way of employment and amusement. Christina, 
the eldest, was stooping over an elaborate piece of worsted- 
work, puzzling herself to match the shades of wool in the 
gasli^t ; Walter was busy among his schoolbooks ; Janet 
was running over .the scales on the piano, while Donald 
Was beseeching her to come and have a game at chess ; and 
little flaggy was sitting in a comer as quiet as pussy, with 
a slate in her hand, drawing houses without chinmeys, and 
men and women without hands or ^t, on it. Walter 



closed his book ; * Donald,' said he, * never mind, if Janet 
does not wish to play at chess with you, I have thought of 
something better ; come here and FU tell you.* 

A whispering conversation was carried on for some time 
on the other side of the room. Janet's curiosity was 
roused, she even allowed herself to look round, when she 
was met by a smile, fiill of importance, as much as to say, 
' We have got the first of a bright idea.' They collected 
their writing materials, and after scribbling over several 
bits of paper, which they tore into small scraps, and threw 
into the fire, they wrote three small notes, sealed and ad- 
dressed them, after which Donald went round, and gave 
one to Christina, one to Janet, and one to Maggy, more by 
way of pleasing her, however, than anything else. Chris- 
tina and Janet immediately opened theirs, and while Wal- 
ter and Donald watched their &ces, to see what they would 
think, read as follows : — * It being thought that a local 
periodical in this conmiimity is a great desideratum, it has 
been projected that such a periodical be inmiediately 
started. Your presence and support are requested at a 
meeting to be held in this room, this evening, at eight 
o'clock precisely, for the purpose of arranging prelimi- 
naries, for the commencement and carrying out of such a 
scheme. Walter Bruce, Sec. pro. tern. December 20, 
18—.' 

The perusal of the notes was just finished when eight 
o'clock struck, so that no time was lost in holding the 
meeting. All entered into the idea with spirit, its merits 
were briskly discussed, and it was settled that the first 
number of 'Bruce's Family Magazine' should appear on 
the first day of January. At the general request, Walter 
took upon himself the burden of editorship. Such was 
the origin of the Magazine, which has progressed till it 
has reached the length of six volumes, which are lying be- 
fore us, and of which we are tempted to give some account, 
that a plan, combining as it does pleasure and entertain- 
ment with advantages of a higher order, when suggested, 
may be followed by some of the youthful readers of the 
Weekly Instructor, who might not otherwise have 
thought of it. The first number of the Magazine produced 
a considerable sensation, although the circulation was 
rather limited, being confined to papa, and mamma, and 
uncle David, who sent their criticisms to the editor, by 
whom they were recorded at the conclusion of the succeed- 
ing number. There was no danger of tender genius being 
crushed in the bud by a harsh reviewer. The contents of 
the first number of the first volume are : Man — his Gene- 
ral History, by Donald Bruce ; Analogies suggested by the 
Vegetable Creation, by Christina Bruce; Life of John 
Adiams, an old Sailor, by Walter Bruce ; Enigma, by Janet 
Bruce. The Introduction we shall transcribe verbatim, as 
it will explain the object and plan of the Magazine in the 
projectors' own words — * This Magazine has been begun 
chiefly for the purpose of improving the contributors in 
the composition of their native language. Each contributor 
will be expected to write something, however little, for each 
number of the Magazine. They may write essays on diffe- 
rent subjects, or lives of celebrated men or women, or tales 
of their own invention, but whatever is contributed must 
have been written expressly for the Magazine. They may 
also contribute puzzles or guesses, all of which must be 
new. The contributors of these last will not send in the 
answers along with them, . but will leave it to any of 
the other contributors to find them out He who finds it 
out may send it in, when it vrill be inserted in the next 
number. If two essays or other contributions be given in 
on the same subject, we shall insert the best of them, as 
far as we can judge ; but if one of them be one of a series, 
written by the same person, it will be put in, in preference 
to the other, although, if the latter be much better than 
the former, it may perhaps be inserted likewise. When a 
contributor does not send in his monthly contribution, he 
must send in a note stating why he has not written it. 
This note will be inserted in the Magazine, verbatim. Be- 
sides essays, lives, enigmas, conundrums, &0., verses will 
be received, although they may not be very good. AU the 
contributions or explanatory notes, must bo sent in seven 
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days at least before the ^fagazine is published, that there 
may be time for arrangijig and copying them. Although 
each of the contributors will be expected to write some- 
thing for each number of the Magazine yet when there is 
not enough to fill up the numberi it wul be allowable to 
insert extracts from books. 

* The Magazine will be published on the first day of each 
month, and will contain at least sixteen pages duodecimo. 
The contributors will receiyo back their manuscripts o|i 
the first day of each month, by applying to the editor.' 

Donald, nonest man, commenced his contribution, for- 
getting, unfortunately, to count the cost, and after contanu- 
ing it through seyeral numbers, he relinquished it, finding 
that his store of erudition was not quite deep enough for 
such an arduous undertaking. Walter's ufe of Jolm 
Adams, being entirely an imaginary biography, was in- 
tended as a yehicle in which to take the reader through 
many different parts of the world, describing ererything 
that was strange and wonderful. Christina's papers were 
generally of a more thoughtful character than the rest, 
Janet frequently tried her skill in writing yerses, but being 
rather of a yolatile disposition, the editor found that her 
support could not always be securely calculated upon. We 
haye looked through the yolumes for some extracts, to giye 
a general idea of the Magazine as a whole; here is an 
article by Walter Bruce, entitled 

<0N ADVBBTISIKQ. 

* The present age is remarkable for the extent to which 
the system of adyertising is carried on; and certainly, if we 
may judge from the large expenditure of money in this 
way, it must be a system attepded with no inconsiderable 
benefits. Independently of the advantages which may be 
derived from reading the pages of an advertiser, a good 
deal of amusement may be obtained from the general strain 
of the advertisements, and the diversity of style in which 
they are drawn up. Some merchants, as if disdaining to 
enter into any details, on the assumption that everything 
about their establishment is too well known to require i^ 
merely intimate, as it were, solely for the benefit of their 
customers, that they have lately received a certain quantity 
of goods. Others enter into a most minute accoimt of 
their whole stock, giving a fiill list of prices, and, from 
tlieir own accoimt, any one would think that ^ev were a 
kind of martyrs to the public benefit, or, to use their own 
phraseology, were making the most tremendous sacrifices, 
for the advantage of their customers and the public! 
They seem to exhaust the English language for adjectives 
in the superlative degree, to express the quality of their 
poods. It would be utterly out of the question to say that 
one quality is fine, another rather superior, and so on. 
No; the worst is superior, then you have very superior, 
superfine, and a profusion of the epithets, splendid, bril- 
liant, magnificent, superb, choice, &c.; while all articles of 
an eatable description are delicious, nutritive, light, whole- 
some, and peculiarly adapted for invalids. 

< In society, we hear of dull sales, and merchants com- 
plaininfi; of stagnation of trade, but certainly they are of a 
very different class from those who advertise ; for here we 
have nothing but accounts of the flourishing state of their 
business, and the warmest acknowledgments aud thanks 
for the support they have received from their numerous 
fHends. 

' In these papers all friendless persons without houses 
may read of abundance of family circles ready to open to 
them, where the advantages of retirement ^pd agreeable 
society are combined ; or, if they prefer it, widow ladi^, 
without children, ready to receive them, In a delightful 
and retired part of the country, which, nevertheless, enjoys 
abundant communication with the city, through the medium 
of numerous public conveyances, or, as the case may be, 
by a walk of a few minutes. Those, again, who want 
houses, have here the offer of a number of the most beau- 
tiful residences, which, however desirable they may be, the 
present possessor is anxious to dispose of on moderate 
terms ; and while there is given, as you would suppose, a 
f\ill account of all the acconmiodation afforded by these man- 




sions, in the phrase < otl^er cony^nieqcee,' there is 2* 
deal left for the imagination to fiU xm. 

* Jf you hare children to educate, tne fulTertiBer 
you with numerous sepunaries, or rather, to use 
dignified appellation in yogue at present) institqi 
establishmenta for the rising generation, where * er* 
tention is paid to their moral and physical trainmg 
there are a number of private governesses, who 
give instructions in music, French, and ItaliaiLt t 
proniinently set forward, while all the rest of ^le 
ant parts of education are huddled up under the p 
* and the usual branches of female educataon.' 

' There is perhaps no class of advertisements 
fewer words than where persons are required to ^ 
tions. There tiie general style of advertising is 
into a short, concise, and rather imperious nu>de 
pression. 

' Howeyer great may be the extravagance of 
which top generally pervades the pages of an adT< 
forms a most valuable medium of commiinication 
those who have business to transact, and is highly 
to the community at large, although it is ccrt^Mnly 
desirable that, in advertising, more consistency irith tn^ 
should be maintained.' 

The next page which our eye f^lls on contains a poetit 
yersion of the foble of the Eagle and the Wren, by Pam 
Pruce, which he has styled 

* PA88A0B FROM THB HIST0B7 OF THB PLUMB BMFIBI. 

CHOICE OF A KING. 

* That hirdt have their meetings for matters of state. 
The story will sl^ow I intend to relate. 

Some short time ago. all ^e birds of the air 

Met ; each one without an exception was thera 

The ohoioe of a king— the object of meeting — 

Caused many debates, M)d mighty disputing. 

Each bad his party, and much did they chatter, 

Each one supporting his thought of the matter. 

Ill-nature and envy were raised to a height. 

And some of the rabble commencing to fight ; 

At length, idfler getting these rioters quelPd, 

A sage bird, in general respect that was held, 

Bose up, looking stem, ordered all to be mute. 

Said, * My friends, the best way to end this disput*, 

-It appears to me, and the gentlemen here 

(Pomting to some hon'rable members quite near), 

That the fHend who flies highest king we'll ordam ; 

80, if you agree, we'll proceed with pnr plan.' 

The multitude sboutea, proclaiming good-wiU. 

And each then prepared for the tiial of skill ; 

Every party ana tnbe their candidates bring. 

Chosen for strength and their swiAuess of wing 

Now eagletons, ostriches, gondcrites try. 

All which will exa|t themselves nearest the sky. 

One after another competitors stop, 

And all to the earth exnaust^H) they drop ; 

The eagle in pride sailed miyeBticly on. 

Then paused, and proclaimed his right to the throvw 

When out starts the wren, from the plume of his wing, 

And flying up hi^er, cried, * Birds, see your king ! " 

Ohristina^s contributions are generally carried throsgii 
seyeral numbers of the Magazine; here is one^ howerer, 
which we select on account of its brevity ; — 

* ON THE IMPORTANCK OP CULTIVATING HABfTS Of 
OBSEBVATION AND ATTENTION. 

* Mrs Barbauld, in her ' Eyenings at Home,' has a stoi7 

entitled * Eyes a»<l No Eyes,' which yery happily illostntd 
thp difference existing among mankind in regard to tk 
cultivation of these habits. Two boys take the same w&U^' 
the one returns having seen nothing either to int£r^ cr 
amuse ; while the other comes back quite delisted, lod 
giyes a minute account of the man^ ol^ects which ^ 
other had p,^sed by, imnoticed or ummproyed. 

* Jn passing through life few intellectual habits are mote 

valuable than these. True it is, that memory ai)d jodg- 
nvent are yerr important, but then, unless these powoE 
have beoi cultivated, memory has nothing to exercise it- 
self opoUi and without them judgment can form its cob- 
elusions from no other data than those IVimished upoo the 
authority of others. They are the basis upon wmch tiie 
reflecting power must raise the superstructure ; and vbil^ 
we wpuJd deprecate such a disposition of mind as wouU 
lead those possessing it to giye tiieir attention to the soeii£S' 
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drcnmstaaoefl, and objects passing around, without obtain^ 
ing trom QnBm any Dseful or practical lesson to apply to 
ihe formation of their own habits or condnct, we would 
equally a^oid those mental habits, in which the mind, with- 
out any regard to the external world, draws all its mar 
tcrials firom its own meditations or the opinions of others, 
than which nothing can be more calculated to bring the 
mind into a state of dreamy enthusiasm. In the surrey of 
a plant, what is it that constitutes the diflference between 
a botaodst and a common spectator, but that while the one 
b&s long been in the habit of using his powers of observa- 
tion in the vegetable world, the other has never turned his 
attention to the subject ; and, consequently, how many uses 
to which the plant may be applied, and beauties by whioh 
H is distinguished, strike the mind of the former, whioh 
totally escape the notice of the latter. 

* The cultivation of these powers is, in a great measure, 
the foundation of excellence in every department of science. 
They impart to their possessor that invaluable quality &- 
miliarly denominated presence of mind. In every emer- 
gency those of an observant turn of mind are ready ; they 
have, in all likelihood, in the course of their experience 
seen the same, or at all events, similar droumstances be- 
fore, and are prepared promptly to take the necessary 
measure in the case before them. 

' It follows, then, if these observations are correct, that 
all shoold endeavour to take an active interest in what is 
going on around them, and use tiiose powers with whioh 
God has endowed them, in a careful observation of the 
operations of his hand, whether as seen in the works of 
creation or providence.' 

We have b^n somewhat amused in perusing a paper 
written by Janet, under the title of 

' DEFENCE OP OLD MAIDS. 

' Some people write defiances of the church, and some do- 
I fences of the state, some defences of one thing and some of 
another, but, so ^ as I can recollect, nobody has ever writ- 
t^ a defence of old maids ; so that it behoves me to enter 
the lists as their champion. But before commencing their 
d^mce, I must give an explanation of the two monosyl- 
lables, oU maid. Maid is a word used in opposition to 
m&troD, that is, an unmarried person ; old maid, simply an 
old nnmarried person, and it generally implies not only 
that the person is old and unmarried, but also that she has 
not much prospect of ever being married. Having thus 
explained the meaning of the term» I proceed to the justifi- 
cation oi the parties. 

< The vulgar opinion of old maids seems to b^ that they 
never had it in their power to be otherwise than old m^ids, 
and that this of itself is a crime. Now, allowing for argu- 
ment's sake that this were a crime, which, however, I am 
^^ far from supposing, according to the law of England, 
cmry man (and X suppose the prinlege is extended to wo- 
Diw aleo) should be thought mnocent of any crime until 
Ik is proved to be guilty ; so that no old maids should be 
SQ>ipected of this crime until it is proved against them ; and 
^ I think, will not often be the case, for the obvious rea^ 
son that they are not very likely to tell themselves, and that 
00 other person is likely to know. But I said that I did not 
think the £»ct of their being old maids was any crime; and 
uuieod I think it is no proof of their being mferior to 
(j^ers, hut rather superior, and on that account worse to 
pl«aae in the choice of a husband ; so that old maids stand 
^^^pated ^m that charge. Som^ again, attempt to 
^wndicule on old maids, by repeating those lines about 
old maids retiring to garrets, with cats and parrots. Now, 
to say the leasts I certainly think that taking care of cats 
^ panots is a very innocent anjusmwnt. and if cat$ apd 
ptirots are in existence, th^ must be maintainfld in some 
^y, and as well in tbi4 ^s any other. However, I can 
. ^7 DO meaBB justiiy the practice of som^ old maids, of 



^^^i ^hem up, exp^i(&ng that care and affection on 
^ which mi^ be so much better bestowed on thcdr 
^pw-creatores. But I think, to jndge by my own obser- 
^uan, eld 9iaid« are generally much more desirous to 
ptcBioto &^ ileanlincca ftft<^ or d ^r of their tT>%r ^fiP^ tfh a p 



to make them liable to being dirtied and disarranged by 
pet animals. And how many oHl* maids there are who 
employ their time &r better than they get credit for! 
Their nephews and nieces generally have a large share of 
their attention and care, besides what the^ devote to the 
world at large. In short, do we need nobility of birtli to 
reconunend old maidenism to us ? Queen Blizabeth was an 
old maid. Or sterling worth of character? Hannah More 
was an old maid. But perhaps some will say, the la- 
mentable curiosity of old maids admits of no excuse ; and 
I really think that it does not admit of much. However, 
we must recollect that when people have not many affairs 
of their own to attend to, they naturally get interested in 
those of others, even to a lidiculous extent' 

Besides being the advocate of old maids, Janet seems to 
have constituted herself the poetess-laureate of spring, as 
that season never passes without having some verses manu- 
foctured in its honour by her, with a specim^ of which we 
shall conclude these extracts : 

'SPRUTG. 

An elfin clad in green, 

Invisible, I weeu, 
For she's not to be seen, 
Plays her pranks. 

(i)w breathing as she ffoes, 
' While her robe lightly flows, 

And her foot, melts the snows, 
On oar banks. 

An BSgry grey-hair'd man. 
Who only seems to plan, 
To starve folks if he can, 
She affrights. 

Wheneyer she appears, 

He packs np all bis gears, 
Thoagh not without some tears. 
For his rights. 

The avalanches rash. 

And the ice-riTers crash 
To break the silent bosh,, 
As of dead. J 

And flower ont-vying flower, 
To show the gentler power 
Exerted in that hour. 

Give th'»ir meed 

The cattle on the plain 

Wake the echoes up again. 
From moontain and from giin 
With their voice. 

And every living thing, 

From insects on the wing 
To earth's created king, 
. All rejoice ' 

Walter's editorial duties were by no means of the lightest 
nature ; and» from the vaiious notes to correspondents ap- 
pended to several numbers, he seems to have been pretty 
sharp ; as, tar instance, in the following — ' We cannot in- 
sert the * Cup and Tray,' by , as we cannot make it 

out to be either prose or verse. Molidre says, in one of his 
comedies, that ' what is not verse is prose, and what is not 
prose is verse,' therefore, the * Cup and Tray ' must be no- 
thing. E. B. F. M.' In one note he requests contributors 
to send their contributions in proper time, and in another 
he states that manuscripts in pencil will not be received. 
It would appear that, besides having his strictly editorial 
duties to perform, he had occasionally to supply titles to 
articles, which tho writers had carelessly sent in without 
any, as he threatens * to make the author of the next paper 
sent in 'without a title, a public example.' On the whole, we 
think we may confidently recommeod a Family Magazine, 
as a source of much pleasure and improvement; and when 
the writers shall have grown to manhood and womanhood, 
and the Magazine is given up for the serious business of 
life, which will eventually disperse them, then a peep into 
its pages will oonjure up the circle of mirthful faces, and 
give a retaste of childhood's happy days, with all their 
light-hearted enjoym^t 

KSWVUQ UP AFPBASANO^. 

'A restlessness in men's minds/ says Sir William 
TempUy ' to be something they are not, and have some- 
thing ^ey hvf9 not, is thio root of all immorality/ Thi^ 
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sentiment, if analysed, will be found strictly correct. One 
of the most characteristic vices of the ag^e is the aiming 
and straggling after what is termed ' keeping up appear- 
ances.' Every one would be something that he is not, 
and have something that he has not ; and this too often 
at the sacrifice of all honour, honesty, and virtue. The 
draper's boy would be thought a fine gentleman; the 
dressmaker aims at haviug the air and appearance of a 
genteel lady ; and even Dolly the cook must have her 
silks and feathers to be * neighbour-like.' The same 
spirit pervades all classes — the same low and ignorant 
vanity of external appearance which covers society as with 
a mask, concealing the odious vice and corruptness which 
lie within. It is not so much the mere appearance, how- 
ever, as the means taken to ' keep it up,' which is the 
fruitful cause of immorality. It is thought a descent in 
the world to abridge one's self of a superfluity ; and as 
Uhe world' roust, of course, like a great fool, have its 
bauble, honour must be sacrificed to * respectability,' and 
health and peace of mind to mere show and external ap- 
pearance. The great man who drives his close carriage 
und drinks champagne, will not tolerate a descent to a 
gig and plain port ; while the respectable man who ' keeps 
his gig' would think it a degradation to ha^cA^e-tratelli- 
foot between his country-house and his town ofiice. They 
will descend to immorality in order to keep up appear- 
ances ; they will yield to dishonesty rather than yield up 
the mock applause and hollow respect of that fool — the 
world. Who cannot call to mind hundreds of men — 
* respectable men' — who, from one extravagance have 
gone to another, wantonly squandering away the wealth 
which belonged to others, in the aim after a worldly repu- 
tation, and of cutting a great figure before their admiring 
fellows — all this ending in a great sudden smash, a glorious 
downfall, an utter bankruptcy, to the ruin perhaps of 
thousands? In the midst of extravagance has not bank- 
ruptcy even now actually become fashionable P Honour- 
able, ^ respectable' men pay a dividend of five shillings in 
the pound, reserving the other fifteen shillings to * keep 
their gig' and display their champagne. How often is 
suicide to be traced to the same cause P Vain men will 
yield up their life rather than their class ' respectability.' 
They will choose Tophit rather than condescend to sink 
a step in society. They will cut their own throats rather 
than their * fashionable' acquaintances. Very few suicides 
are committed from real want. * We never hear,' says 
Joel Barlow, ' of a man committing suicide for want of a 
loaf of bread, but it is often done for want of a coach.' 
The same false pride and love of hollow show distinguishes 
the humbler ranks of life, and is an equally producing cause 
of immorality among them, as it is among ' their betters.' 
The wish to appear something that they are not, is, we 
believe, the cause of one-half of the prostitution, of three- 
fourths of the swindling, and of all the roguery and cheat- 
ing which deform and corrupt the mass of civilised society. 
— Smiles, 

A NEWSPAPER. 

The newspaper is the chronicle of civilisation — the com- 
mon reservoir into which every stream pours its living 
waters, and at which every man may come to drink. It 
is the newspaper that gives to liberty its practical life, its 
constant observation, its perpetual vigilance, its unrelax- 
ing activity. The newspaper informs legislation of public 
opinion, and it informs the people of the acts of legisla- 
tion. And this is not all. The newspaper teems with 
the most practical morality ; in its reports of crime and 
punishment you find a daily warning against temptation ; 
not a case in a police court, not a single trial of a wretched 
outcast, or a trembling felon, that does not preach to us 
the awful lesson, how imprudence leads to error, how 
error conducts to guilt, how guilt reaps its bitter fruit of 
anguish and degradation. The newspaper is the familiar 
bond that binds together man and man — no matter what 
may be the distance of climate or the difiference of race. 
There it is that we have learned how to sympathise with 
the slave, how to battle for his rights, how to wrest the 
scourge from his taskmaster. Over land and sea the voice 



of outraged humanity has reached the great heart of Eng. 
land, and raised up a host of freemen as the liberators of 
the enslaved and tortured negro ! The newspaper is a lav- 
book for the indolent, a sermon for the thoughtless, a 
library for the poor. It may stimulate the most indiffe- 
rent, it may instruct the most profound. — Sir E. L, S^thoer. 

SAOBEDNESS OF TEABS. 

There is a sacredness in tears. They are not the mark 
of weakness, but of power. They spei^ more eloquently 
than ten thousand tongues. They are the messengers of 
overwhelming grief, of deep contrition, of unspeakable 
love. If there were wanting any argument to prove that 
man is not mortal, I would look for it in the strong con- 
vulsive emotions of the breast, when the soul has been 
deeply agitated, when the fountains of feeling are rising, 
and when the tears are gushing forth in crystal streams. 
Oh, speak not harshly of the stricken one, weeping in 
silence ! Break not the deep solemnity by rude laughter, 
or intrusive footsteps. Despise not woman's tears— thej 
are what made her an angel. Scoff not if the stem heart 
of manhood is sometimes melted to tears of sympathy— 
they are what help to elevate him above the brute. I 
love to see tears of aflection. They are painful tokens, 
but still most holy. There is pleasure in tears— an awful 
pleasure ! If there were none on earth to shed a tear for 
me, I should be loath to live ; and if no one might weep 
over my grave, I could never die in peace. — Dr Joknstm. 

LIFE ASSURANCE. ^ 

The time was when life assurance was thought a tbiog 
of doubtful propriety. It looked like speculating upon 
life and death : moreover, it was considered not entirely 
consistent with an unreserved reliance on the providence 
of God. Upon reflection, however, it will be seen that 
there is not only no inconsistency between life assurance 
and the principles of enlightened religion, but that there 
is a beautiful harmony between the principles of Christi' 
anity and those which united them together as a society. 
True Christianity required its disciples to be self-denied, 
and life assurance taught the same lesson. True Christi- 
anity taught them to be frugal, and, by a happy necessity, 
lifb assurance taught many to be frugal too. Tnie 
Christianity taught them to have a warm regard to the 
welfare of those who had special claims upon them— the 
claims of natural relationship ; and life assurance also 
taught this duty. True Christianity required that they 
should not only weep with those that wept, but should re- 
joice with those that rejoiced ; and any one who heard of 
the immense sums of money which had been expended 
upon the surviving families and relatives of those who had 
been assured, could not doubt that a vast amount of good 
must have been, under God, accomplished in this way- 
good, the remembrance of which might well fill them with 
sympathising gratitude and joy. While life assnrance 
was in harmony with important moral and Christian hT' 
tues, it was lifted to check evils which were likely to 
arise even among the most conscientious in its absence. 
In defect of life assurance, a good man who feels himself 
bound and who desires to make some suitable provisioD 
for his family, has no resource but to accumulate dorinjf 
his lifetime. But there is no small danger of this passing 
into a selfish and hoarding habit, which may come to 
afi^ect his general character. Hence one advantage of life 
assurance : it is a defence against unamiable and on- | 
christian dispositions ; nay, the soui-ce of danger is con- 
verted into a means of good. — Rev. J, O. Lorimer. i 
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HATDRE'S ANALOGIES, 
OE THE HABMONIC TRIAD. 
It»m'i kuloglM are -woiHlCTftil, uid Out mind traces 
■ili ui&ble pleasure the beautifiil eotnbinatioQs irbich 
tn la be met irith in all hoc worfea. The gralifiaiaon to 
be detned bom viit has bean traced to tho delight wtuch 
tfae Bind rMdrei from the discoTciy of atrikii]); and mi- 
dpuMd Bimilitadee. Bat if wo derive an macb pleasure 
tma the remarkable combinations of ideas formed b; our 
ftUow-creatiires, and which are tenued tnt, mucb more 
(u we H^oica in the charming analogies in the material 
nrld, bearing so TJsbly the Impress of a higltor buid, 
tod vMeh are termed nature. The lheor7 of triads is 
■ril oKiiigh kDoirn, nor is it onr object to dwell at much 
IcngUi npoi) them. Wo wonld merely bring forward a 
kw Iiste in relatioD to tjieir eijstente in natnre as appli- 
e^le fa) the two niott important senses, sigbt and hearing 
emclading with a ftw remarks on triad* is genenil. 

What is known spccificsUj b; the name of the hnrmonio 
liitd pertaial pccoHarlj to the science of mnsio, or upon 
■lilt that tcienoe is founded — tbo lawsof aooostics; and be- 
bivK enhr into ibe subject of that triad, with all Uie ei- 
qntritegrattflcadons which it is calculated to convey to the 
KHM and the n^iiit of man, be it remembered that such 
tlelight is a pore gmtuit; of goodness. As far as we are 
ible to judge, ever^ cesential purpose might have been 
Mtuned without this bles«iug. The important ends of 
otal eonMnnnJcatioi] might have been carried out indepco- 
dentlj of the adaptation of tho ear to receive eiquisite 
Entiteatimi from the harmonicua combinations of sound, 
Int ou Ood is not the Qod of the ntilitarian. It is evi- 
<)<9t that he hM been engaged not onlj in the creation 
"•dpewBuaHon of his creatares, but that ho has delighted 
i> tbsir delighta and r^oiccd in their gratlGcations. 

It is well known that music is founded upoa a scale of 
snoincccssiTe notes, at unequal but precisely ascertained 
diNaaces in point of pitch from ono another. It is not 
<fit» 10 well known that three of these notes haTS nn io- 
fionte, not to saj inseparable, connexion among thcm- 
so close as to tbrm perffeot concord or 
leparable as that one cannot be heard 
l^^^ly without llie other two. It must be remembered 
lUt ihii snooeMiMi ot seven notes is not tlie reanlt of 
, t^Ma lugemiity, but the precise appointtncDt of nature. 
' ™ Bvileal (cale.is a discoiery not an inTcntJoo. It is 
I toMi ^ In the great volume of natmro, whose author and 
I "knb God. All that man can do U (o slod; and to 
I ■FT'T' Behasdlscovered the Tact abore adverted to, that 
tl"* weees riv e notes are not at eqnal distanoca ; bat that 
two of tma ^iproiimate more nearly to their preceding 



notes than do the other five; and upon this Gict — a fact 
upon which much of the bea^nty and most of the complexity 
of music depend^he has founded what is technically termed 
taodulation. Still, the natural progreeuon of tho seven 
notes remains untouched.* Man has also discovered Ihe 
cause of this natural progresMon of Boond in the strict ma- 
thematical ratio in which the pnlsationE of the air vibrato 
upon the ear. ThnSi if it requires a certain number of pul- 
satjons to produce one note, it demands a certain additiun]il 
number to produce the next of the scale, and ii^ from Uie 
insufficient tension of the vibratorj eubatiuice or any other 
causey that additional number be not produced, the effect 
upon the ear is eiqui^telj painj^t ; the second note, as 
related to the first, b^g what musicians technically term 
'out of tune.' 

The circamstance of the car's bdng so wonderfully 
charmed by the vil>rationB of the lur, when the number of 
them is mathematically proportioned, still remains aa 
great a mystery as ever. And this is analogous to all such 
things. Philosophy steps up, in such cases, from one cause 
(o another, that is, nnlil she finds a gap in her deductions 
which is resolvable alone into the will of the Supreme. She 
comes from second oansea to the cause of all ; and it is tho 
highest philosophy, the deepest wisdom, to pause upon the 
brink of the abyss winch must ever separate the finite from 
the infinite — to pause and bow — to wander and adore. 
We are dealing;, however, rather with Gieta than the phi- 
lo8o^7 of them : and to proceed. The musical scale con- 
riats indeed of seven notes, but three of thest^ we repeat, 
are so intimately connected with one another as to tbrm 
what is called the common chord, the concord, the har- 
nonK triad. Harmony indeed embraces what is under- 
stood by ducord aa well as conoord, and it is not univer- 
sally known that the word discord, in a musical sense, is 
not employed in a sinister signification. Some comblnu- 
tions called discords ore exquisitely pleasing to the ear, 
and sdenoe has discovered precisely what these combina- 
tions are ; that is, what notes of the scale ' may be heard 
together without giving pun to the seodtive organ to 
which they are addressed. It is remarkable tliat the ear 
seems to require a sort of education to relish discords, at 
least that lUsoords are the better relished by an educated 
ear ; and, if It be so, is not this analogous to the eiperi- 
eace of another sense. Is it not possible that Uie palate 
may be taught to take pleasure in what at one tijie actu- 
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ally gave it pain. Such flavours, too, are generally of a 
pungent nature, which yery fJEuthMly answers to the de- 
scription of a discord. So, if the ear is to be tutored to 
the appreciation of discords, we can but call them * caviare 
to the multitude.' However, no ear, educated or unedu- 
cated, can repose upon a discord. No ear can be satisfied 
with a discord unless a concord follow and relieve it The 
three notes of the musical scale, that is, the first, third, 
and fifth of the seven, are severally called the tome or key 
note, the mediant or niid41e note, and the dommantj pre- 
dominating, or governing note. Now, one circumstance of 
these three notes, briefly referred to befbre, deserves par^ 
ticular attention, namely, that they are inseparable. When- 
ever the first is produced, the attentive ear can distinctly 
recognise among its vibration^ the sound of the ottux two. 
The third is not so clearly percepidble as the fiifth, that is, 
the mediant as the dominant, but both are sufficiently 
clear to be distinguished. 

If we turn from aooustios to optics, we find a temarkable 
and very interesting analogy bet^e^ the theory of boium) 
and that of colour, ^e find ^\ tlie f)epevoleQ(; ffejii^ 
who has been at so much pains (may v^e say) to grati^ 
the ear, and that irrespective or the grand* purposes or 
hearing, has taken as much care, gratuitously, to refresh, 
and charm, and gratify the eye. if there are three con- 
cordant notes, which so fax harmonise aa to produce a 
most agreeable combination, so there are three primitive 
colours upon which all the exquisite tints that diversify 
the fi]u;e of creation are founded. And as there are seven 
notes in the natural scale of music, so are there seven pris^ 
matic colours in nature^ as may be seen any showery day 
when the sun shines. Red, yellow, and blue answer to 
the tonic, mediant, and domimait of the scale; and per- 
haps we might remark that blue is the predominating 
colour, but it is better not to carry analogy too far. Ana- 
logy is a seductive thing, and we confess that we see no 
analogy between the endless shades of colour into which 
the combinations of the three, or of the seven, may be 
drawn, and the simple subdivision of some parts of the scale 
into semitones, which is the only division of which that 
scale is susceptible. Analogy, we say, may be carried too 
fiu*; analogical argument has been so. This latter has 
been looked upon as conclusive reasoning, its provinoe 
being only to remove a difficulty or assert a probability. 
Analogy is seductive from the very fiuM> that it is agree- 
able to the mind to discover similitudes ; but we are build- 
ing no theory upon our analo^es, advancing no hypotheses 
upon them, but merely remarking and reposing upon in- 
teresting fiujts. 

We have seen that there is a triad in sound and a triad 
in colour, let us expatiate for a little time upon some other 
triads. One that has been often remarked, is that of fire, 
light, and heat ; and this has been used as an emblem of 
the most sublime state of triune existence to which the 
mind of man can be turned — ^infinitely above that whidi 
the mind of man can comi^rehend. We shall pass over 
the emblem ; to the sublime subject hinted at we may re- 
turn in the sequel. To be brie^ it may be noticed thiut the 
whole of the material world is comprehended in what have 
been termed the three kingdoms of the animal, vegetable, 
and mineral creation, while the moral world, in its grand 
simplification under the Ohristian economy, is comprised 
in the circumference of &ith, hope^ and charity. We shall 
not dwell upon these triads, but pass on to another or 
rather to a threefold state of existence, which has often ap- 
peared highly interesting ; that is, the curious development 
of life in the insect world. Under the integuments of a 
crawling thing exist three separate forms of being. There 
is the lowly larva, fitted only ibr creeping on the ground — 
the grub or caterpillar — ^which displays one of the most 
simple forms of organic life, breathing through holes in its ^ 
sides, with no legs ; and feet, in proportion to its bulk, more 
like tiiose of an elephant than the light graceful limbs that it 
shall presently assume. But its degradation (so to speak) 
is not complete; from a soft and tender being, possessing 
at least the power of voluntary motion, it hardens into a 
torpid, inanimate tLing, without members, and cased in 



impenetrable armour. A still more striking change, hot- 
ever, awaits it; bursting tiie cerements of its tonpoaiy 
tomb, the perfect insect, radiant with all the coloors of 
the bow, soars away into a congenial elem^t^ gncedvith 
nodding plumes and gem-like eyes, with slender bod j, and 
graceful limbs, and exquisitely reticulated wings; tbe 
change is as complete as it would have been inoonoeiTable. 
The fmalogy between this threefold state and that of man, as 
a living, a dying, anj a reviving being, is so obvious «s to 
attract the attention very forcibly, and it has become % 
fikvourite illustration — an illustrat^m, not a proo^-of the 
resurrection. We draw not on the ftinds of the imigiiia* 
tion, neither do we rest on mere jmalogy for the proof of 
that which is proved by a yery different line of argnment, 
by evidence as clear as it is incontestable. We i^ypnbail 
that the apostle's indignant reproof, in reference to tUs 
very subject, applies not to mere unbelief^ but to the oo&> 
tumelious guery-T-' Hqw are ^e dead r^sedt' }iid <tlioi 
fool,' appli% n<i to bare sc^^pticisin, but to the absurd sneer 
of impobsil^ty. ' The n^oMle, Inaeet}, \y\& i&^uDent 
from analogy, 4o^ not noqve a ikot but ^ djnaofa u 
impossilbiiity, and his'h'oA^t in^iffliation'bi^^akslictii ino^ 
those who deny the'power of God. Analogy goes no m- 
ther than to state, that what is certain in one case mijbe 
so in another, and so fiur is analogy very valuable. Is 
there not» then, a very striking and beautifol analoo be- 
tween the state of existence to which we have referred asd 
that of man. Fettered, indeed, to the sur&ce of the eartt 
by the constitution of his being, even this inferior life mm 
must lay down for the dead silence, the hard inanimatifln, 
of the tomb. But he shall break tiie bonds of death and 
oast away the shackles of mortality, and rise aresidefidod 
being, to expatiate in all the freedom of a blessed eten%. 
But if we may trace a triad in this, man's threefold itoti 
of existence, much more obviously is it to be discovered ia 
man's existence itself Most men agree to consider naa 
as a tripartite being; composed of t^ soul or vital prin- 
ciple, the mind or cogitative principle, and the body or 
organic machine ; as tihe apostle expresses it, ' body, eo4 
and spirit' They who do not take this view of the caie, 
merely differ in tiiis respect, that they take the body and 
the mind of man as the material and the immaterial Darts^ 
and this view, as flur as it goes, is, as we i^prehena, CQ^ 
rect ; but it does not go io &r as to oyerthrow the thegty 
to which we have referred. It does not» we think, en- 
tradiot the opinion that the vital principle is one thiuft 
the mental principle another. We are lx)me out in tl^ 
view of the case by the quoted words of the apostle; and 
thou^ it is true that tiie object of the saci^d writen 
was not to teach metaphysics or natural piiilosophy, and 
that they fluently adopted on such topics iMfw^or rather 
than scientific terms^ yet we cannot think, on soch a 9^ 
ject, that the apostle would make a distinction lithontt 
difference. As ikr as argument, indeed, is concerned, the 
mysterious union of the material with the immaterial is 
si]&Soient to convict the gfdnsayer — to prove that there ars 
mysteries in things around us lecondiite as the myaferies 
revealed. But we love to linger on the thought of a taisne 
existence even in mortal man, and, go thinkinft is it too 
flur to venture on the thought that the words, ' let us make 
man in owr own image,* may have a deep, a sublime neaa* 
ing beyond what is ordinarily assigned to themt thisii 
the highest point to which our meditations may isoend-* 
point at which they are ultimately lost We have indolffd 
m pleasing speculation, dwelt upon emblems and analo* 
des, our object being rather fhnciful than philosoi^caL 
We have buUt no hypotheses upon our fiMits, but we ddi^ 
in looking up from nature to nature's God undff the 
emblem of perfect harmony. 

A FEW WOEDB ABOUT AUCTIONa 

Tbbbs are both poetnr and phUosophy in auctions, there 
is food finr Anoy and eritiod speooktion, and these is 
ample scope Ibr generalisation. The Oountess of Bto- 
fflngton's pathetic delineation of refined depression and 
elegant poverty is mirrored in memory by the word which 
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SQctuneert for he beUeves that he is a great man, and the 
aoetioiieer always calls him John ; but there is no love in 



abo designates the transfer, by competitiye purchase^ of 
&im stodL Wilkie's * Distraining ibr Bent' obtrudes it- 
self upon yon as a precursor to the auctioneer and desti- 
tution, deorge Robins, disposing of broad tracts of land, 
and princely manRJons, is called into mind by the same 
Terbal exorcist which defines a peripatetic crockery yender ; 
and * Ooing^ going, gone V are suggestiye ^ike of a dieriff's 
warrant, bankrupt stock, or a Baltimore manseller. We 
bsTe our own opinions of auctions, and we coniSsss they 
bsfe always be^ strong. We cannot for the li& of us 
associate anything piratical or sad with a red flag waying 
at a door; nor have we oyer realised the brealdng of a 
kart at eyery knock of the auctioneer's hammer. How 
eould we? Our experience of auctions has not been ac- 
quired in the gloomy regions of emption, but in what we 
Yoald call the genuine social auction-room. The company 
ii heterogeneous, nobody can deny that; there is the bar- 
gain-hunter who wishes to rise upon the ruin of his 
id^bour, and the bargain-hunter who inyests capital in 
articles he will never need. The cautious, the timid, the 
fi)oIbardy, imd the braye, are all mixed up in the auction- 
room; and yet a general spirit of good-breeding penrades 
it We haye seldom seen the pale of mutual forbear- 
ance inyaded, except in a demonstration of opposiyenesi, 
which the master of the ceremonies proyoked and en- 
couraged; and we haye often been gratified with flashes 
of attic wit and the display of yast knowledge. 0[>me^ 
gentle reader, we know that you too haye sauntered into 
an aoction-room, for there is an attitustion in them for 
ereiy body. The bachelor who intends to become a &- 
mily-man will find the miscellaneous requisites of a house- 
bold; and the fiunUy-man will always be able to procure 
for numey the constantly required necessaries of crystal 
and crockery. There are books for the scholar and stu- 
drat ; toys ibr the inhabitants of the nursery ; instruments 
for the philosopher and nayigator ; bnouterie for the per- 
son of taste ; trinkets for the belle and exqtiisite ; and we 
hare eyen seen coronets, and other insignia of nobility, 
'going' with as much celerity as the auctioneer's tongue. 
If there is one indiyidual among our readers, who has 
reached the years of maturity, and who has neyer stepped 
into an auction-room, we are sorry for him. He has 
ndssed one of the winter accessories to enjoyment ; he has 
never yet seen a compendious edition of that busy com- 
petitiye thing called the world. 

' If rver 70a woald view an aaotion.room ari^t, 
Oo visit it in the bright gas light.' 

Ereiything is lustrous and beautiful ; anticipation is beam- 
ing m every countenance; the treasures of Ali Baba are 
bc^hind that mysterious rostrum, and everybody expects to 
carry home a part of those treasures far almost nothing. 
Do not be afraid to enter, there is no embargo laid upon 
yon at the door, there is no surly Cerberus to growl you 
away. The man that calls is a polite man, wi& a digni- 
fied carriage and a voluble tongue, and his well-brushed 
shoes and clean apron speak forcibly of other days. He 
has been in the army that man, anybody could discover 
that; his head is as erect as when he was a recruit at 
drill, and it was no joke to bear it with graceftd dignity 
tiien. He walks with a slow measured tread before the 
door, if the night is firosty, vociferating his invitations to 
the lieges, and ever and anon casting his eyes upon the 
mmson banner and then upon the auctioneer. To what 
ingbrious uses do we come at last, and by what a gradual 
transition are we led to view widely different tMngs in 
the same light ! That old soldier thinks he is on guard, as 
he paces up and down the pavement, and it can easily be 
obseryed, by the glances he casts upon him, that he bias a 
high opinion of his employer. He is his general now ; he 
wonld follow him whithersoever he might lead ; he would 
plant that ruddy «>nfalon in the highest attic window in 
Christendom, and he would shout the cry of ' Sale going 
^ * ' at the entrance to Buckingham Palace. He loves the 



hair, who walks round the large oblong table with a lady's 
cap upon his head and a piece of chintz about his shoul* 
ders. The old soldier looks upon him in the same light 
that Tom Coffin did an impertinent midshipman, fbr that 
boy has often teased him, and always has the insolence to 
call him Jack. He has often threatened to infbrm the 
auctioneer about that lad coquetting with his ootempo- 
raries who visit him, and he has held over him m terrorem 
the consequences of a reduction of salary ; but threats and 
advice have been equally despised, and consequently the 
authority of the auctioneer alone restrains the crier and 
show-boy fW)m having an open rupture. 

llie auctioneer occupies a very prominent position ; he is 
mounted on a rostrum overhung with gre^i baise ; you can 
only see his head and bust, and, from their observations upon 
these parts of his person, nine-tenths of his audience are of 
opinion that he is a gentleman. Bia hair has been «ombed 
in a negligent ofl-hand manner, because that is the way 
he does evenrthing. He turns over the velvets of Genoa, 
the linens of Holland, the silks of France, and the Cash- 
meres of India, in as cool a manner as if he could make 
them as easily as sell them; and the way he does so is a 
source of admiration to the ladies and Uttle misses who 
behold hiuL His waistcoat is of a beautiAil pattern, and 
he wears a massive ring and pin ; not that he is vain, but 
merely to let people see that he possesses these things. If 
anybody covets tiiem, that man's eye tells you that he 
would soon dispose of them, for, as Sam Slick says, his 
eye teeth's cut The auctioneer is an orator, and althou^ 
he may not be a profbund scholar, he is not an Ignorant 
man. If he is disposing of engravings, it is wonderfbl to 
hear how intimate he is with the names and qualifications 
of the old masters, fixmi Cimabue to Carlo Miurrati, and of 
the modem ones, tcom Rembrandt to Carse. He knows 
one part of a book to perfection — a part of which the 
author was perhaps ignorant — ^we mean the title-page; 
and he manages to throw in all his stock of historical and 
geographical Imowledge with the sale of a piece of calico. 
There is a great amount of acumen in the auctioneer's 
eye; you would almost believe him to be a clairvoyant^ 
or possessed of second sight His eyes are like compound 
microscopes or the lenses of a camera. He measures the 
purse of every one in the room, and he seems to have an 
invoice in his mind of what every one wants. How ju- 
diciously he assorts and times his lots, and how he keeps 
his eye rolling round. He looks hard at the person for 
whom he in^ds the lot, that he may watch the slightest 
inclination c^ the head, and he knocks it down with a 
hearty congratulation to the buyer on his good fortune. 
He has a Itindly eye towards the little girls, who rattle 
their coppers in large reticules and importune their pa- 
rents to buy ; he knows that they woula purchase every- 
thing if they only had the means. But regard for his own 
character alone restrains him trom hurling the lightnings 
of his indignation upon these men in the comer ; they are 
habited in very white moleskins, and wear Kilmarnock 
bonnets ; they d(m't come to purchase, and the auctioneer 
knows that well ; they have hunted hiiai during the whole 
winter from tenement to tenement, never so much as 
bidding for a child's whistle, but gratuitously imbibing 
the natural caloric of his room, and carrying away his 
jokes to bandy them amongst their comrades on the mor- 
row; he foels himself to be an injured man; these men 
are warmed in his breath and eiUivened by his genius, 
but they wont pay for the privilege. The auctioneer has 
often fulminated tiie comiscations of his wit against these 
men; he has advised them to go home and ignite their 
canoes and kindle thebr fires ; but they look \£n. steadily 
in the fiice and manifest not the least disposition to take 
his advice; there is defiance in their eyes, and, although 
everybody about them is grinning and lau^iing^ they keep 
their ground like lamp-posts ; his wit fidls broken from 
their marble fronts; his declamations recoil firom their 
impassable bosoms like eggs from a bomb-proof battery. 
' Walk in, ladies and gentlemen, sale's going on,' shouts 



the aspect with which he regards the self-important table- the man at the door. Auctioneer, lo^tor — 'Two and 
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for this piece of cloth, which might make a robe for Queen 
Pomare. Only think, ladies and gentlemen, perhaps an 
Oboe prince picked the cotton from which it was manu- 
fiictored by a member of parliament Tiro and four ! thank 
you, sir. Two and six 1 it's a bargain at four times the 
money. Elegance and durability combined, ladies and 
gentlemen; is there no advance upon two and six?' The 
auctioneer looks steadily at that fat gentleman with the 
spectacles and umbrella; but the taX gentleman smiles 
with the self-satisfied air of one who plumes himself upon 
oelibacy, and the look is consequently directed to the tall 
lady widi the cloak and muff, who tosses her head as if 
she would not have it for any money. There is a pro- 
found silence in the room, the last bidder's heart beats 
with anticipation, the hammer is elevated to the zenith, 
the last cry of ' going' has been given, and the final sound 
is on his lips, when £he shabby genteel man nods his head, 
and the lot is knocked down to him at a great advance. 
And who is tins shabby genteel man? that's the question; 
nobody knows him, he is a mystery ; the auctioneer bears 
himself with a haughtiness most unaccountable towards so 
good a customer, and he bears himself to the auctioneer, 
and everybody else, as if he had no sympathies with hu« 
man kind ; his Mackintosh coat is of a dirty white, dabbled 
with India-rubber, and his hat seems to have been smeared 
with treacle ; he does not appear to be an opulent person, 
but the proverb tells us that appearances often deceive, so 
he may be a ndllUmcdre after all He is a fearless buyer, 
with an insatiable desire to have everything ; the auctioneer 
might make up a lot of phrenological casts and chums, 
Egyptian antiquities and modem coach-wheels, and that 
shabby genteel man would bid for them. When you are 
very anxious for any thing, and when everybody else 
gives way in courtesy, that shabby genteel man shows no 
quarter, but nods like a Chinese toy imtil he has increased 
the price of the article and your irritation considerably, 
and then you may have it When nobody else bids, he 
hangs off too ; sometimes he gets excited and speaks, but 
he is having it all his own way then, and his voice is liker 
a thunder growl than a sound of pleasure. He has few 
friends in the room; but the crier seems to know and ap- 
preciate him ; he stands for a moment, looks at the shabby 
genteel man, grins, shakes his head, and then bawls his 
invitation to the public more lustily than before. He is 
viewed with suspicion by the men, he is hated by the 
ladies, and he is looked upon with conf\ised wonder by 
the cMldren. He must have a great business or a great 
family, and fortune along with it. He is never seen in 
close conference with the auctioneer's gay yet threadbare 
clerk; he never speaks to that great exchequer f^ction- 
ary. He is never known to pay for anything nor to carry 
anything away ; but as noUiing can be carried away till 
it is paid for, it is supposed that he is somebody that the 
auctioneer could expose if he had a mind. 

We have a high opinion of auctioneers and of their call- 
ing ; but we consider that it would be dangerous to open 
the road to a profession so exalted, and to say to every 
young man of genius, euter and become a Cicero or De- 
mosthenes. The bar and the senate would no longer be 
spheres for future nincompoops to figure in. The philip- 

Sics of Demosthenes would be forgotten in the thrilling 
eclamations of a rising Bidall upon bedposts; and the 
Cioei*onean thunders which were hurled against ingrate 
Cataline, would be hushed in the orations of a Buybuy upon 
crockery. Labour, application, and talent are the defenders 
of the portals which lead to scholastic fame. The purchase 
of a government permit admits you into a firatemity whose 
members occupy a classic position immediately upon in- 
duction; they are on the rostrum, and an epitome of the 
forum is before them ; how alluring, how ennobling 1 and 
yet, gentle reader, we have seen a member of this august 
body take advantage of his position and of an illiterate 
person into the bargain. ' Here is a volimie of Moliere, 
gentlemen,' cried a legalised vender in our ears one even- 
ing; * a volume of the incomparable Moliere's incompar- 
able works ! Will no gentleman say half-a-crown for it ? — 
eighteonpcnce ? — a shilling? — sixpence ?' — * Sevenpenoe,' 



said a workman at our side^ in a resolute voice; and ire 
immediately turned to look at him. He was not a veiy 
intellectual looking man, but what of that ? He was worthy 
of the more honour if application had enabled him to OTer- 
oome the disadvantages of his station and his compandTe 
incapadiy. The auctioneer looked at him too, and there 
was a nudicious twinkle in his eye ; but the man was not 
to be daunted, he wished to have the volume, and as we 
knew firom its cover that it had been manufiiotured at the 
Hague or Rotterdam, we thought we hod an Elihu Burritt 
beside us, and we had a strong desire to cultivate his a> 
quaintance. The book was knocked down to him and the 
money paid ere he got a view of its interior. It was a 
plethonc duodecimo, just bursting with a repletion d 
information, and he was perfectly satisfied with it till 
he opened it ; then his eyes dilated, and he indignantly 
exclaimed, looking at the knight of the hammer—* I canni 
read this book, sir!' — * Neither could I, sir, when I was 
your age,' said the auctioneer, gravely ; and then he rattled 
away to drown the complaints of the indignant dupe. ' I 
have done that ungrateful man a service,' said the 
auctioneer, with a severe countenance, when the woii* 
man was gone ; * he will learn the Frmch language rather 
than lose his money, and I have no doubt of yet obtaining 
some manifestation of gratitude fh>m him.' He was a 
knowing man that; he knew to perfection the rule of pallia- 
tion. It is dangerous to bandy words with an auctioneer 
when he is in spirits ; he is like a rooster on his own dung- 
hill, and the person who is foolhardy enough to chop logic 
with him generally comes off second best We recollect 
of a tall burly fellow, whose broad-biimmed hot, green 
cut-away coat, capacious waistcoat, corduroy tights and 
gaiters, unmistakeably bespoke him a horse^lealer, haTing 
file hardihood to brave the lion in his den. The auctioneer 
was lauding the quality of a piece of cloth, which, accord- 
ing to his showing, was more valuable than asbestos and 
more durable tlum bend leather, when the horse-dealer, 
indignant at the auctioneer's exaggeration, shouted—' Ass ! 
Ass ! ! Ass ! ! ! ' The assembly looked aghast, the auctioneer's 
eloquence was immediately checked, and the grinning 
horse-dealer imagined he had put the knight of the ham- 
mer down. Mistaken notion! the insulted functionarf 
fastened his keen eyes upon the clown, and then slowly 
uttered the laconic response of 'Horse I Horse!! Horse!!!' 
The look, the tone, and the words of the auctioneer were 
irresistible; the discomfited horse-dealer beat a hasty re- 
treat amidst peals of horse laughter. 

Auctions in times past were not the bustling competitiTe 
assemblies which they now are. They were quiet cosy 
little meetings where people were more inclined to sleep 
t^an buy. Those who frequented them were like some of 
the drowsy characters which we see snoring in Hogarth's 
pictures; and if they had been each supplied with a pipe, 
they would have furnished all the essentials of a New 
Amsterdam council, as recorded in the veracious history 
of that mighty city by the immortal Knickerbocker. 
Creech's land will be in the recollection of many a Modem 
Athenian, and its somnolent auction-room will not be for- 
gotten. For a mortal hour the voice of the presiding 
genius would vibrate in that room without any response 
save a snore, and nothing had he to relieve the monotony 
of his professional verbiage save a vacant store. Human 
nature can endure much, and though modem auctioneers 
may be apt to deem this a libel upon their profession, yet, 
we repeat it, for a mortal hour, every thing would be going, 
and, though it may appear paradoxical, nothing would go 
until the audience had exhausted the auctioneer's patience, 
and then he would instruct the crier to put up the window- 
shutters, and order the audience to retire and finish thdr 
nap at home as the business of the evening was done. For 
ten minutes or so the auctioneer and crier would lie upon 
thdr oars, and ttien off went the shutters, open flew the 
door, * Auction of books,* cried John, and in flocked a fresh 
audience to begin business anew; but, alas for hope I 
the same drama was enacted twice or thrice a-night, much 
to the comfort of wearied limbs and fSrosty noses, but littie 
to the auctioneer's profit Talk of the halls of Somnos or 
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of Sleepy HoUotr ! Morpheus could have found brothers in 
old auction-rooms, and emigration societies might have 
peofUed a hundred Bedforda from them. 

Witii our loTO of auctions there has lately mingled a 
ftar; ¥e doubt that their palmy days are past We yery 
seldom see a real &t bailie now-apdays ; turtle and calf's 
head are mere fictions, and plethora and magistrate are 
no longer synonymous. We sigh as we enter some modem 
auction-rooms, for the oratory haa ceased in many instances 
to be classic or chaste, and soimd and bluster are ungrate- 
fal successors of pointed epigram and clever repartee. We 
fear there is something shaky in the institution ; its guar- 
dians do not seem to protect its privileges so jealously as 
they did. No matter, auctions may depart like many 
more stable institutions, but recollection will treasure 
them up in the cliambers of memory amongst the miscel- 
laneous souvenirs of the post; and when winter comes 
with his snowy chemise ana frosty beard, we will look with 
longing eyes into many a shining shop, and agh as Marius 
(lid amongst the ruins of Carthage, and mutter, alas, time 
is goings going, and in his march auctions have gone I 

HISTORY. 

HowEVEE plmnly the utility of history may appear, 
jet from its utility it docs not seem to have deriv^ its 
birth. It appears to have been introduced at fii'st more 
to gratify passion than to improve the Individual. The 
desire iidierent in almost every one to be distinguished 
from the crowd, and to transmit to posterity some little 
notice of his own life, prompted man very early to devise 
scTcral methods whereby his name might be rescued from 
oblivion. We read of rude symbols carved upon stones in 
ancient times for commemorating the exploits of heroes ; 
and as an improvement upon this, the songs so common 
in the early history of every nation, for advancing the 
same designs. For preserving the remembrance of past 
events, heaps of stones were erected and medals were 
Ftnick. Various other methods were also devised, which 
it would be endless to enumerate; but none of these 
seem to haTe answered the purpose of history. The 
fabulous legends with which the early history of every 
nation is interwoven, and the constant desire to refer its 
origin to a period so remote as to exceed all human pro- 
bability, demonstrate in a clear manner the imperfect 
nature of early records. Tradition, no doubt, from being 
the principal means of transmitting past events, would be 
earned to a degree of perfection of which we have now no 
just conception ; for old age, though not much alive to the 
passing transactions of the present times, would yet enter 
with much spirit into the narrative of those of the preced- 
ing, and it would finely accord with the active curiosity 
of youth to listen to them with attention ; yet, however long 
the memory of a transaction might be preserved in this 
manner, it is not likely that it could be done with much 
taithfiilness. The event related would be framed to suit 
the disposition of the narrator, and moulded in conformity 
to his present prejudices, and its real origin would in 
consequence be speedily lost Bolingbroke, in speaking 
of those introductions to history founded upon early tradi- 
tions, says, 'they are at least no more than fanciful 
preludes that try the instrument and precede the concert' 

Though destitute of those records that can supply us 
with the history of nations in the earliest state, wc suffer 
little loss. A Ml acquaintance with the history of nations 
at such a period might tend to gratify the curiosity of the 
philosopher, but would contribute very little towards gene- 
ral instruction ; for there exists no similitude of manners 
between them and the present times, nor could any thing 
be found in such early periods after which could be mo- 
delled the institutions of modem times. It is obvious, 
that in civHised life there can proceed little advantage 
from the imitation of the savage. 

History is conversant with every object; but when it 
records the facts regarding one subject in particulai*, it 
from thence appropriates to itself a name arising from the 
iviiQceU When its subject is Qod, and his dispensations 



towards iniiukind, it is called tacred history. When it 
treats of the affairs of the Chiistian church and its founders, 
of religious establishments and the jarring opinions among 
Christians, then it is denominated eeclekasHeal history. 
If it relate the actions of men, it is called dvUi and if it 
be restricted to the knowledge ot man, it is called literary. 
The history of nature is that which regards the number- 
less productions to which it gives birth ; and the history 
of the arts is little more than that of the usages repeated 
by man with regard to the productions of nature, either 
for satisfying his wants or gratifying his curiosity. History 
is called general^ when it takes a review of the affairs of 
several kingdoms, and exhibits the cotemporary events of 
each at one and the same time. The rules necessary to 
be observed in writing it, must in some respects be pecu- 
liar to itself; for no sooner has the historian brought down 
the transactions of one kingdom to a certain period, than 
he leaves them in order to give us a similar relation of 
what happened in a neighbouring one at the same time. 
This necessarily occasions the matter to be disjointed as 
to the particuhur parts, and destroys that unity of design 
which 18 preserved in tiie unbroken relation of the transac- 
tions of any particular state. As some compensation for 
this defect, necessarily arising from the nature of the sub- 
ject, however treated, the reader is informed of what is 
done in several countries about the same period, whereby 
he is agreeably gratified : for a curiosity at times naturally 
steals upon the mind when perusing the history of a par- 
ticular people at one date, to know how others were en- 
gaged at the same time. Particular histories record the 
public transactions of a state for a certain period. In 
them, we have actions related from their beginning to their 
conclusion. 

The foregoing survey comprehends the different branches 
of history, and to enter into a particular detail of each, 
would, it is apprehended, be foreign to our present purpose. 
Su&ce it then to mention farther, that in history, wheUier 
general or particular, there is presented to us a full-drawn 
picture whereupon to indulge our fancy and to exercise 
our judgment; whereas, were men restricted to individual 
experience, they could only see things by halves. A per- 
son, once in his lifetime, might witness the commencement 
of some great event ; but his own exit fVom the stage might 
prevent his beholding its completion, and place him be- 
yond the reach of drawing from it any usefbl knowledge ; 
hence the great utility of history in giving things complete. 

Having now made a few reflections upon the origin of 
history, it falls next to be considered, and it will the more 
clearly appear, what are the duties and what should be 
the talents of the historian. 

The province of a poet affords him the utmost scope. 
He can wander uncontrolled in the regions of fi&ncy, and 
paint perennial scenes of happiness without the inter- 
mixture of any evil. Foi* from this is the province of a 
historian; he exhibits human nature as it is, and con- 
stantly presents us with facts, without any deviation fh)m 
truth. But though the historian is not at liberty, like the 
poet, to indulge in the fields of fancy and fiction, yet ought 
he to imitate the poet in writing with liveliness of imagina- 
tion, which will be highly useftil in painting the passions 
and exhibiting their course. By thus tracing the passions 
with a bold and masterly pencil, the human heart is finely 
unfolded, and a field laid open for eveiy one of the most 
salutary instruction. Though the historian do^ not pos- 
sess imagination in the same degree as the poet, yet, with- 
out it entirely, history would become so dull as never to 
be removed from t^e dusty shel£ 

A historian is not allowed to generalise to the same 
extent as the philosopher, nor to select, as an orator, those 
particular topics which tend to inculcate some particular 
point A fair unvarnished account must be given in his- 
tory, whether favourable or prejudicial to certain objects 
of our predilection : the historian must write as a player 
acts. It will appear, then, that impartiality in stating 
facts is the primary requisite of a historian. To enforce 
this duty, however, may probably be considered as repeat** 
ing a hackneyed topic, as it is obviously a quality which 
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^eiy one knows &e historian should possess ; but experi- 
ence freqnentlj shows us, that of tms quality many of 
them possess bat a small share, and it may exen be shown 
that, altlnrngb it be one of the principal Tirtues of a his- 
torian^ yet it too dten happens to be looked upon as of 
subordinate ocuosideration. Beginning with the daily 
writers of newspapers, who are in some degree the his- 
torians of eotemporary erents, we see how frequently in 
their prodnotlons tmih is mingled with falsehood. I^m 
partiality, the minds eren of ^ose who professedly write 
histories are not exempted ; indeed in those nations between 
which there eodsts a riyalship and contention, it is needless 
to expect from the historians of either, truth entire and 
imdisguised. However much the historians of one nation 
Biay he disqualified to record the transactions of a riyal 
country, in regard to those points in which each is mutally 
foterecited, yet in one respect it has been long found that 
the writers of one nation are better qualified to record the 
history of thehr neighbours than that of their own country. 
Fami&Kritjwith t^m on his own part, and the conscious- 
ness that no person remains unacquainted with such mat- 
ters, prevent the historian from descending to the detail 
of wlutt h« supposes erery one knows as well as himself. 
Hence the neglect of those domestic incidents which best 
eharaeterise tiie manners of a people, and of which, but 
for the historians of other countries, the world might re- 
main ignorant. 

In the present state of society and of national intercourse, 
the histonaa is supplied with more certain information con- 
eeming the events which he records than the writers of 
more early times ; and though perhaps his access to the 
knowledge of some matters be yery difficult, yet, on the 
whole, the advantages which he possesses are as great as can 
Masonably be expected. Various obstacles indeed do occur 
to prevent Urn from attaining that &ithful and impartial 
estmiate of things which might be wished. Some difficulties 
will itfise from causes over which he has little control, and 
others may spring up from pasaons which he is not suf- 
ficiently able to subdue or to regulate. 

In treating of politics and Uie various operations of 
government) the historian will labour under muc^ disad- 
vantage from not being acquainted with the secret springs 
ofootloii. It is evident that the historian ou^t to delicate 
much of his time to study, while at the same time he ou^t 
to be intimately aoquainted with the world inidl its varie^. 
One whose time hbs been exclusively devoted to study 
must evidently be iU^pialified to judge of the world ; as, 
from his limited intercourse with it, his knowledge of 
mankind most be very circumscribed. Man, in the ab- 
stract) he may know ; but of man as he appears in the real 
scenes of life, he will have no just conception. On the 
other hand, any person, even a statesman whose access to 
be acquainted wkh m&x in real life may be presumed io 
be greater thoa that of many others, will yet be ill qualified 
for the task of a historian if he has not drunk deeply of 
that knowledge which private contemplation is calculated 
to afford. He may know sufficiently well oU the usual 
routines of practice, and all the little details therewith con- 
nected; bul seldom will he rise to the sublime views of a 
philosopher : he will inherit all the narrow notions which 
Burke ascribes to politicians whose knowledge is confined 
to the dull duties of office. In absolute monarchies, in 
particular, there is generally a great secrecy in political 
affairs. There is little freedom in such a government ; and 
state matters are seldom submitted to any kind of criticism 
before the public tribunal. Every thing carries an air of 
sanctity, and the power of the monarch is more cultivated 
than the happiness of the people. In such a state few his- 
torians can vmte their sentiments with freedom and inde- 
pendence. It is only in those countries where the liberty 
of the press is preserved that there is any thing like a pro- 
balHlity of obtaining a history, written in the true spirit of 
liberty. Though occasionally a few historians in counties 
where the libwty of the press is preserved, may appear 
tainted with the excess and ebullitions of party, yet from 
this partial abuse of an important advantage we ore not 
to argue against its general utility. Upon other principles, 



thdngh diffisrent firom the foregoing, it might be shown 
that impartiality or freedom of opinion is not likely to be 
insured in writing modem history. In treating concenmi 
recent events in which the Mstorion or Ins friends have 
been directly or indirectly oonoemed, it is contrary to tlw 
usual course of things for him instantly to divest himself 
of the prejudices, less or more, which from habit or pro* 
Itesion he may bive inibibed, or to lay aside all peeofiui- 
ties of opinion for the adoption of others more fihenl or 
enlightened, and to censure or praise friends with tbe 
strictest justice. Even if a historian sueceeded tolersblv 
well in ^e latter instance, he would for some time he witn 
difficulty credited by the world. There would not be 
wanting some who would ascribe the praise oonftned opon 
some characters to venality, and toe censure bestowed 
upon others to malignSfy. The historian ought to rsoog- 
mse no partialities ,* he ought to study the general adfoh 
tage of tj^e community, and to become, Hketiie great pUlo> 
Sopher of antiqxdty, a citiien of the world. Piffsmng tini 
route and adhering strictly to trutii, the hSstorisa will 
have frequ^it occasion to censure the friends whom he his 
commended, and to praise, for some actions, his enendee, 
whom be has condemned for others. Every thing oogjit 
to be judged of as it is in itself; for, in fbrsAking an isk* 
partial standard and deviating from truth, history woold, 
as Polybius sa3rs, become as useless as an ammsl ifter 
having lost its si^t 

The stately and dignified march of history reqmrei to 
be accompanied with a certain portion of solemnity, with- 
out which it vdll not gain nrach credit Instmetioa is its 
principal end, and to ensure this, gravity of style is in 
some degree requisite. If a witness, on bdng called upon 
to give a statement of &cts upon oath, in a court of 
justice, were to intermingle jests and flashes of wit, the 
mipropriety of his conduct would be immediately erident, 
and ms credibility would very naturally be called in 
question; so likewise, if a historian appear before tiie 
great tribunal of the world at large, avowedly with the 
purpose of communicating information concerning oeitiio 
mcts, it is as unbecoming in him to leave off gravity of 
style, and to become sarcastic or ironicaL 

A person much accustomed to study will htfve fi^qnent 
occasion to guard against the consequences arising fttm 
predilections to certain branches of literature. If be pos- 
sess a poetical turn of mind, he will be apt to be defiocnt 
in that exactness which is peculiarly requisite in a his- 
torian ; he will be disconcerted in any labcn^ous rsBearch 
afler the truth of fiicts, and will not be carefol of fixing 
events to the true point of time at which they hi^paei 
Chronology will to him have few charms. <5tt the other 
hand, if he is accustomed to abstract learning, he wiU be 
apt to disregard the language in which be conveys his 
tnou^hts: at least, when any person has manifef^ i 
predilection for the sciences, experience has yet shown 
that it was generally at the expense of his style. 

The Quality of perseverance is indispensably necessny 
to fit a historian for proceeding with his labours, in tbe 
course of which he will be called upon to read the oonUKt- 
ing statements of a variety of authors, and to ezaaine 
manuscript letters and all other documents ten^Bng to the 
elucidation of his subject. 

By history, every people and every nation since the be- 
ginning of time are made to pass as it were in Rviewbeftire 
us. We have the most ample opportumties di obsentog 
their several characters, whether good or bad, the political 
and religious institutions which each possessed, and ihe 
endless variety that existed among the whoJe : bow some 
nations gradually extended their conquests on all sides 
till their greatness was without iimlts, but by a sodden 
vicissitude sunk firom their elevation, and gradually vaBisb- 
ed from remembrance. 

In judging concerning a subject which fills the widest 
grasp of mind, it would be fi^oHsh to moke tiie attempt 
without much previous knowledge. Abotdall, tiie historiin 
must be equitable in lus judgments ; for where Acre 
exists such a multitude of dlmerent opinions; partioiilir^y 
on tbe subjects of reli^on and politics, he ^ooM ill ^ 
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charge Ida task were he to take tip the opmionfl of a party 
orthoee of any particular sect in religion as a standard, in 
order to judge of the merit or demerit of erery other. 
Ladan has deUyered an ohservation among many others 
concerning the character of a historian, which, ednce his 
time, has been frequently repeated, namely, that a hia- 
torian on^t to be of no reli^on. This can neyer be un- 
derstood to intply^ that ike historian ought to be devoid of 
those important principles which reH^on inculcates, and 
in whidi erery individnal has an interest, if he feel any 
regard Ibr Christian 'duly. It implies, that a historian. 



and comprehensiTe, yet it is necessary to guard against 
tiiose predilections or biassed opinions which are apt to 
occupy the mind upon this subject; fbr on no other topic 
whatever (excepting theology) has there existed more dif- 
ference of opinion or crudeness of ideas. Some have ar- 
dently embraced the side of the reigning power at the 
time, and urged doctrines inimical to the best interests of 
the sulject; others have broached doctrines inconsistent 
dther with just rule or the safety of the state, under the 
specious pretext of vindicating the rights of the people, 
{fumberless are the instances which might be adduced to 



as such, ought not to be attached to any particular re- i illustrate the truth of what has now been stated; and the 



ligious sect, nor be fettered by the pecuHanty of opinion 
which marks its difierenoe from every other. Li the 
Christian religion, there are certain leacUng principles in 
which all agree who aspire to the name of (Sinstians. By 
them, obedience is ei\jomed to Qod, vice is reprobated, and 
Tirtae oonunended. ^eee the historian may safely assome 
as standard principles, and, by a particular adherence to 
them in appreciating human conduct, he will be less ex- 
posed to caviL In morality, the historian ought not to be 
kss skilled. In judging of the aotions of men, he ought 
prerioosly to be weU aware what is virtue and what is 
vice^ without regard to time or place. Morality depends 
upon absolute rules, and is of eternal and immutable ob- 
ligation — the same to-day, yesterday, and fbr ever. Xhese 
rdes it is essential for tiie historian to know, otherwise 
hemay bestow encomiums upon vice to the great disparage- 
ment of virtue. In judging of the character of individuals 
vrho are borne up to the notice of the pubHc by a train 
of splendid actions, we are apt to be led away by those 
showy qualities which captivate public attention, and to 
overlook those humble and private virtues which stamp 
the character of the man. If a person in a public situation 
of life have a generous character, it is taken as acompen- 
sation fer a number at vices. Alcibiades was a profuse 
character, and though he indulged in every kind of sensu- 
ality, yet he was adored by Uie multitude. Charles V. 
and Julius Gsessr were both great generals and much re- 
nowned for the fi»t8 of their arms, yet in the composition 
of either character there entered little honesty. Indeed, 
in all matters wherein politics are concerned, morality is 
too frequentiy looked upon as <^ inferior moment^ and con- 
sidered as inconsistent with those qualities whioh constitute 
an able politician. It gives way to refined fraud— a sub- 
stitute fer integrity, which no thinking being can for a 
moment oonunend. 

T!h» ancients, in general, had not the most accurate ideas 
of virtue and vice. The views of ambition they pronounced 
to be praiseworthy, or at least heroic, thou^ exerted in 
the most indescribable cruelties and oppression, when tend- 
ing to enlarge the territory of their native coimtry. What 
led <m to conquest, what promoted victory and procured 
a name in sui^ a cause, was approved according to the 
odious maxim, that the end sanctifies the means. Both 
% Greeks and the Romans were guilty of the greatest 
^iniehaee towards those countries which they designated 
tiuharian, and upon these circumstances their own his- 
torians do but slightly dwell. Though they, at times, at- 
tacked unoffending neighbours, and spread everywhere 
derastation, yet such conduct but very seldom fell under 
obloquy. Victory and conquest made iigustice be forgot ; 
hat when the Qret^ and Romans were treated in nearly 
the same manner by the barbarians, when the latter at- 
tacked either of the former in their own native country, 
then the barbarians were exhibited as monsters of wicked- 
ness and cruelty, though only acting in imitation of tiiem- 
*b1^v«> The andent historians, th^efore, laboured imder 
ft gross ineonsistenpT; they praise in one what they con- 
^cnni m another, as if what is virtuous and vicious was not 
^ same in every nation* of the world. The historian, 
^^ ong^ constantly to recognise that maxim in ethics, 
ss delivered by the divine Author o' religion himself—' Bo 
^7<m would wish to be done to.' 

It Is necessary that the historian be deeply versed in 
V^>^^ as wen as in the other brandies of Imowledge be- 



historian, if he wish to avoid the rocks and shoals by which 
80 many of his predecessors have been ruined, will do well 
to embrace neither side exclusively, but, when occasion 
offers, to expose the ruling power when it deviates from 
the laws in order to trample upon the liberties of the sub- 
ject; and ei^ually condemn the people when they lose sight 
of subordination in the tumult and riot of sedition. 

The andent historians appear to speak with more just- 
ness concerning the redprocal duties of the prince and the 
people than the modem ; but the latter, on the other hand, 
have more accurate notions of what one state owes to another. 
Of the law of nations the andent historians possessed but 
limited and imperfect ideas; for if the line oflk>nduct, 
however uigust^ which was pursued bv one nation towards 
another, terminated in conquest or m the acquisition of 
territory, it recdved, as already mentioned, the most in- 
discriminate pndse. Rven modem historians have not been 
suffidently guarded against this bias of the mind ; for we 
have to xeg^ that Robertson, in his History of America, 
where there is so much to praise, should be so sparing of 
his censure towards the Spaniards for the cruelties prac- 
tised by them upon the poor Mexicans and Peruvians. 
He states that, by giving the history of America and its 
discoveiy, he will manifest the important advantages man- 
kind have thereby reaped, not doubting in the least that 
much utili^ has been derived from it. Such, indeed, may 
hove been the case; yet, in forming his judgment of the 
matter, he has not taken into account the sacrifices that 
had been made. If these preponderate, where is the ad- 
vantage ? What compensation is equivalent to the destruc- 
tion of thousands and millions of the human race— of such 
numbers as the Spaniards destroyed for the gratification 
of the most ignoble passions? Every friend to humanity 
must lament that advantages should be reaped by such 
desperate measures. Perhaps we should see it in its pro- 
per light were the case our own. Should some cruel foe, 
m order to sati^ his rapacity and avarice, invade our 
native shores, and sweep away thousands of our coimtry- 
nien, whose <mly crime was their exertions for the preser- 
vation of ^dr country, then the atrodty of such conduct 
would appear in its native undisguised colours. The max- 
hns of Machiavd have long since met with merited obloquy ; 
for as ihey inculcated the interest of governors only, and 
that selfish policy which might to them ensure some par- 
tial advantage, without keeping in view the great end of 
all, the happiness of the people, it is not surprising that 
with the very epithet Machiavelism should now be assodat- 
Od the blackest ideas. In judging of the merit of any 
government, it would be of service to the historian to ob- 
serve if the happiness of the people was prindpally kept 
in view, and if notMng fkrther was exacted from them than 
what was recognised by the laws, either sanctioned by 
usage or expressly enacted — ^ifthc subject enjoyed the fruits 
of his labour without suffering any apprehension of being 
Stripped of them by the caprice of the ruling power— or if 
he was not oppressed by severe exactions in contributing 
to the maintmunce of government 

(To be conclnded in next Nomber.) 

INCHCOLM. 
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Tbovqe the scene of the following dramatic sketch be laid 
in an island of the Forth by no means oondd^rable for 

_ its size— measuring indeed scarcely a mile in length, and 

fore aieotioned ; but wMle he should be at once pr^ound I still less distmguished for any feature of natural beauty, 
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presenting as it does rather a bleak, cold aspect, and being 
only in some places arable, oar readers will not object to 
it on that score, aware as they must be that all these defi- 
ciencies are amply recompensed by the rich cluster of his- 
torical associations which intertwine themselTes most in- 
separably aronnd the name of Inchcolm. Those who haye 
visited tUs small island, which stands right opposite Doni- 
brittle, the beautiful seat of the Earl of Moray, are aware 
that it exhibits the ruins of what must in its day have been 
one of the most extensive monastic establishments in this 
part of Scotland. The appearance which the immense 
structure presented from the sea, in former years, must 
have been signally mi^gnificent and imposing. Oh, how 
soothing, how gratifying, in the days of old, to the ears of 
t\\e rough sailor, leaning over the vessel's side— to the en- 
terprising fisherman, spreading his net or casting his 
baited line— or even to the party coasting up and down 
for mere purposes of pleasure — ^must have proved, as it 
swung over the calm bUlows in the sweet summer months, 
the chime of its matin and vesper bells, or its curfew's 
solemn toll I 

Before presenting our readers with a quotation from 
Fordun, assigning Uie cause of the erection of the ancient 
structure to which our sketch refers, we give the fol- 
lowing aceount of its modem appearance from the Anti- 
quities of Scotland by Grose, who paid the island a visit 
iu 1789. * Great part of the monastery,' says he, * is still 
remaining. The cloisters, with rooms over them, enclos- 
ing a square area, are quite entire ; the pit of the prison 
is a most dismal hole, though lighted by a small window. 
The refectory is up one pair of stairs ; in it, near the win- 
dow, is a land of separate closet» up a few steps, com- 
manding a view of Uie monks when at table : this is sup- 
posed to have been the abbot's seat Ac^oining the refec- 
tory is a room, from the size of its chimney, probably the 
kitchen. The octagonal chapterhouse, with its stone roo^ 
is also standing. Over it is a room of the same shape, in 
all likelihood the place where the charters were kept: 
here ore the remains of an inscription in the black-letter, 
which began with stulttts. The inside of the whole build- 
ing seems to have been plastered. Near the water there is 
a range of offices ; near the chapterhouse is the remains of 
a very large semicircular arch. In the adjoining grounds 
]i(^ the old carved stone, said to be a Danish monument, 
engraved by Sir Robert Sibbald, in whose book it is de- 
lineated as having a human head at each end ; and at pre- 
sent it is so defaced by time or weather that nothing like 
a head can be disUnguished at either end : indeed it re- 
quires the aid of a creative foncy to make out any of the 
sculpture. Something like a man with a spear is seen (by 
sharp-sighted antiquaries) on the north side ; and on the 
south the figure of a cross. This stone has been removed 
from its original situation.' The following is the legend 
of Fordun, abready referred to : — * About the year 1128, 
Alexander I. having some business of state which obliged 
him to cross over at the Queen's Ferry, waa overtaken by 
a terrible tempest, blowing from the soutii-west) which 
obliged the sailors to make for this island, which they 
reached with the greatest difficulty. Here they found a 
poor hermit, who lived a religious life, accordng to the 
rules of St Columba, and performed service in a small 
chapel, supporting himself by the milk of one cow, and 
the shell-fish he could pick up on the shore. Nevertheless, 
on these small means he entertained the king and his re- 
tinue for three days — ^the time which they were confined here 
by the wind. During the storm, and whilst at sea and in 
the greatest danger, tiie king had made a vow, that if St 
Columba would bring him safe to that island, he would 
there found a monastery to his honour, which should be an 
asylum and relief to navigators. He was, moreover, far- 
ther moved to this foundation by having from his child- 
hood entertained a particular veneration and honour for 
that saint, derived from his parents, who were long mar- 
ried without issue, until, imploring, the aid of St Columba, 
their request was most graciously granted.' Such is the 
traditionary story on which Major Vetch, a respected con- 
tributor, has contrived to fiishion a short dramatic sketch, 




displaying, we think, considerable powers of invention and 
a respectable fiunlity of dramatic expression: — 

IVrfOfw— Alexanoeb I., as a Scottish chieftain ; Malcolm, Uia 
Hermit ; Edith, Niece to the King. 

Seme— Inohoolin— the Forth agitatF»d by a violent storm— the 
Hermit is seen on the highest point of th* island. 

Hermit. This uproar of the elements delights 

My kindling sool. Oh, how onHke the storms 

That vex the morBl world, rousing in man 

A fiercer tempest ! This proclaims slone 

The Deity's sublimity snd power, 

And lifts the soul upon it*i wings to heaven. — 

But, sh .' there comes a biUow-b^ten bark 

Direct upon the i^e. Oh, not in rain 

Is my lone sojourn here, while I have means 

To succour mariners in danger's hour I 

Now for the beacon, where Uie boat may find 

The bay in safety flrom the threat ning rooks. [Exit.) 

Scene changes to a little bay.— Enter, as fVom the sea, th<* King 
as a chieftain, with his followers, with the Hermit as guide. 

King Bless'd be the hour that lured thee to retire 
From worldly strife to meditation here. 
^Yithout thy beacon, we had only 'soaped 
The waves to suffer shipwreck on the rooks. 
Dark isle, but bright throughout all time to come, 
'J'hy rocks shall rise resplendent from the deep ; 
For ere I share in hospitable rites, 
And while my mantle 's dripping with the waves. 
Taking this rock for mv rode altar-stone, 
I TOW to the Almighty nere to rear 
A monastery fair, to bear the name 
Of good Columba — saint to seamon dear. 
Hermit. Amen ! And here may weary souls long find 
The peace the world nor gives nor takes away ! 
Here may the toss'd upon temptation's sea 
i'ind timely haven from perdition's gdph ! 
Here may the friendless find ^e Friend above, 
And hopeless love rejoice in love divine I 
Here souls bereaved regain the loss in death. 
And broken hearts like mine find here repose ! — 
Meanwhile I lead you to my humble cell. 

Kiij. Lead on ; and near was marshall'd coortlv guest 

With steps more willing to the banqnet-halL {Exrttni.) 

Scene— The tempest has passed awav— the Hermit is again seen 
alone on the summit of the isle. 

Hermit. Mysterious day, that makes my flinty floor 

Tlie couch where slumbers Scotland's valiaot king - 

He vainly veils his bearing royal from me ; 

For muesty shines out like yondor sun 

Through all the vapour scstter'd o'er the sky 

Me, time and grief and garb so much have obanged. 

That his poor vassal, doom'd to save his life. 

Stands now before him as a man unknown. 

His faithful liege, who did aspiring sue 

For Edith's willing hand, and got instead 

Stem exile from his court, perhsps might urge 

His suit forbidden now viith stronger plea ; 

But this I scorn. No : he refresh'd shall go 

By me as still unknown, unknowing me ; 

Nor shall my love be but by love preferr'd. — 

But here the Majesty of Scotland comes. {Entertke kli,f.) 

My guest I fear would find his slumbers scared 

By such unwonted couch t 

Kintj. Not so, mine host. 

In lordly hall, and on tlie silken couch, 
I ne'er ecuoy'd such slumbers, nor arose, 
Witli nature more restored. Our damaged boat 
^Vill need some hours' repair ere we can lanucb 
Into the deep. Meanwhile this mossy seat 
Beside thee, in the cheerful sun restored. 
Is most inviting ; and while here we sit 
Like pilgrim-brothers, plesse to' roe unfold 
The windings of thy life, that ended here 
So well for me : and never was a spot 
More suited for s red-cross knight to bear 
The varied incidents of pilgrim tale. 

Hermit. Forgive^ sir knight, your host's discoorlosy : 
But no adventures in my wretched life 
Could ere repay a g^iest's attentive ear ; 
And I have vow'd to keep the hapless causa 
Of my seclusion aye in silence seal'd. 
Knough that I have sought in solitude 
'i'he peace I found not in the restless world. 

Ktn^. And have you found it? 
Hermit. What although the grief 

That binds me to this lonely isle still lives, 
Tis now subdued so far as but to lend 
A tenderness to mem'ry's vain regret. 
Not uncongenial with the hope of heaven. 

Kinj. And has the world no lure to win thee back 
To mingle in the sweets of social life? 
Has Uie war-trumT>et not a voice to rooso 
Thy soul to martial deeds ? Has mosio nore 
Whoii peoLs the harp to high heroic deeda 
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In baaqnet-haU ? Has patriot ardour none 
To fire thT rage a^nst oppreesion's power ? 

And last, has woman's charms Aha ! my friend, 

llie tale is told by that red, rashing blush 
AOTOsa thy clouded brow and cheeks demore— 
I see there is a power, howe'er subdued. 
That links thee stall to earth I Was she unkind? 

Bmmut. Since you haTe touch'd, as with enchanter's wand, 
The heart that leaps to the resistless spell, 
For^ve my fruitless struffgle with the power 
Of Ung'ring love ! Oh, she was not unkind I 
Bright was her beau^ as her heurt was ta'ue. 

But 

King. No buts^ my friend. Cheer up. my love-lorn hermit. 
As Fm a red-cross knight, thou, in retnm 
For all thy serrioe here, snail forth wiA me ; 
And we, as brothers sworn, will rove the land 
Till we find out the cruel enchanter's tower 
Which holds this peerless beauty ; and we there 
Will listen to no buts: for her fiiir hand 
We shall demand, and who will dare deny? 

Hermit. Thanks, gentle knight I But were it gallant deeds 
Could win Uie loss, I ask no other aid 
Than by good lance to prove my tide good. 
But I have Tow'd, until her sire shall give 
His free consent, no Airther suit lil urge : 
This isle shall be my home, yon cell my tomb.— > 
But see, a gallant bark comes flying hither, 
The arms of Scotland streaming from her main. 

King. Now, as I live, it is our loving niece. 
In quest of Alexander. For, imne host. 
Learn that your gratefol guest is Scotland's lord 

{Hermit kneel*.) 
No time for kneeling, hie thee to the cHff, 
And show the coming bark the landing-bay, 
While I will to the beach to meet the princess. (Exit hermit.) 
He thinks I know him not in that strange caue; 
But 'neath the hermitiB cowl at onoe i mane VI 
The banish'd Malcolm, now atoning here . 
For all the past ; and his reward shall be 
His true love Edith's hand. ( Exit.) 

Scene— The beach— the King and Edith meeting. 

Edith. Thekmg! 

The king ! the king ! Oh, Heaven above be praised f 

King. Welcome, my Edith (embraeinfi her). This thrlbe happy 
meeting 
Win furnish narratives for our fireside 
'When winter winds remind us of the sea.— 
But where has the mysterious hermit fled 
That stood but now beside yon beacon rock ? 
Oh, much he served us in our dangerous need I 
And now, no doubt unwilling to intrude 
Upon our tender meeting, has withdrawn 
Into his lonely, melancholy cell ; 
But, ere we re-embark, we must repay 
His fealty with gift befitting kings. 
Oo, gentle Edith, seek his cavem'd rock, 
And tell him Scotland's Miyestv desires 
His presoace at the bay. And list, my Edith, 
Lose not your heart, for he has winning eyes. 
Though shaded by the cowl and sorrow's cloud 
Lose not your heart, I say, for he has none 
To give you in return. So be away. 

Seene — ^Before the Hermit's cell— Malcohn seated on a rock at its 
entrance, his mantle drawn over his face, his eyes on on open 
book before him. 

Edith. Permit me, holy hermit, to intrude 
Upon your sacred musings, and request 
Tour presence at the bay, where anxious wtits 
The Mi^esty of Scotland, to repay. 
With parting thanks, your hospitable deeds. 

Hermtt. Hmnanity required, in peril's hour, 
The vassal to intrude upon his king : 
That done, his miyesty'R decree forbids 
lliat in his presence I should stand again. 

Edith. What crime has call'd for such a sad decree ? 

Hermit, The crime of loving Edith. 

Edith. Malcolm 1 

Hermit. Yes, Malcolm I— oh, my Edith !— hapless Malcolm I 
And am I then pei-milted thus once more 
To gaze upon thee, and once more to tell you 
I love thee now as I have ever loved, 
And then to say— Edith, farewell for ever ? 

Edith. Oh, Malcolm 1 true my uncle's sad decree 
Forbade in other days our plighted vow : 
But now 

King (entering). Tis oil forgot, 'tis all forgiven. 

I saw Uirongh all tlie hermit's vain disguise 

My loving subject, the aspiring Malcolm; 

And, in requite of vassal-service done, 

I now recall the ban of banishment; 

And to reward him where his love was provied, 

I give the eremite my Edith's hand. 

And now for &ir Dunfermline's royal halls. 

And high espousals : then to bid arise 

Where stands the ceH the monastery-shrine. 
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THE REV. THOMAS SPENCER. 

Thb flensation produced in Ilveipool about thirty-three 
years ago by the deatii of Thomas Spencer, is not yet for- 
gotten, and neyer can be> by those who witnessed it As 
a public speaker, or rather as an oratorical divine, Mr 
Spencer had excited all over that large city an interest 
altogether unparalleled. Erery body admired, praised, 
loyed him. The exquisite structure of his delicate body, 
the almost feminine loveliness of his tkce, his zeal in the 
senice of religion, his modesty, his fidelity, and, above all, 
his nearly superhuman powers of eloquoioe, contributed 
to elevate him, when yet in his extreme youth, to as high 
a position as it is almost possible to anticipate after yeai*s 
of strexraous effort and assiduous study have been employ- 
ed Ibr its attainmeBb Mysteorious indeed are the ways of 
Providence, but never perhaps more so than when 'a 
young champion of the cross, girded for the battle, having 
all his harness on,' and se^ningly reared up for public 
useftilne8% is suddenly struck down by the unseen arrow 
of tiie iMatiable amher, or, by some sudden calamitous 
accident, is btirried away ftom the scene of his earthly 
achievements to receive at once bis im&^ng laurel and 
everlasting veward. Little did the delighted audience 
which hung on the lips of l^omas Spencer on the Sabbath 
evening, in otte of the finest chapels of which Liverpool 
cotild boast, dream that on the subsequent Monday that 
loveliest of human beings, who, wiiliout art and without 
effort, captivated all hearts and delighted all minds with an 
eloquence nearly angelic, was to close a career begun un- 
der auspices equally briUiont and auspiciou8*--yet so it 
was. 

On the 27th of J^une, 1811, Spencer had been, though 
only in the twemtietjh year of his age, settled in Liver- 
pool. On the ^h of August aolbsequent^ he deadendcd with 
a fHend to the banks of the Mersey to enjoy the luxury of 
sea-batlung, Bdng a very indifferent swimmer, he had 
ventured &rther out of his depth than was consistent with 
prudence ; and notwitJbBtao(ting the exertions of the f idend 
by whom he was aocompanied to save him, he sank ex- 
hausted In the deep to rise no more. His body was taken 
out of the water about fifty minutes after he had sunk. 
Every means of resuscitation were used, but in vain ; ilie 
spark of life was extinguished for ever. His morning, 
which opened so delightftilly, "was soon fearfully overcast 
ffis sun went down at mid-day ; he withered in all the 
leaves of his spring. * In one sad moment,' says Br Raf- 
flesy * was lost to society and to the church of Christ, one 
of the loveliest of men, one of the most eloquent of minis- 
ters; upon whose lips, only the preceding day, hundreds 
had hung with delight; and the long-continued and ex- 
tended exertions of whose powers, in a larger sanctuary, 
the foundation of which he had but recently laid, thousands 
anticipated with eager desire.' On the occasion referred 
to— namely, the laying the foundation of a larger chapel 
to accommodate his daily increasing audience— the assem- 
bly he addressed amounted to upwards of 5000 persons. 
No wonder, considering all this, that when intelligence of 
his sudden and untimely end was announced in Liverpool, 
it should have made tho inhabitants look as if an earth- 
quake had shaken their town. It was on Monday, as we 
have said, that the event happened. The evangelical clergy- 
men of the town had recently organised a meeting, to be 
held in each other's houses, on tlie first Monday of every 
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month, lor tibe ptirpose of social and religious intercourse. 
Mr Spencer vas tfaiat eTcning expected to join ihe meeting 
for the first time. It was intended that he should open It 
with pnyer. ikhout six o'clock more than a dozen of 
ministers had taken their seats in the drawing-room of 
tho late Dr Stewart, and all the conversation turned upon 
young Spencer. The interest which the public in generaJ, 
and £e religious public iii particular, were taking in his 
preaching was remarked on without the smallest display 
of envy or petty jealousy, but, on the contrary, every one 
present appeared rather to rejoice in the success ii the 
admirable youth than to discover anything Uke a desire to 
detract by a single remark from his well-earned &me. In 
this way more than half an hour had elapsed, and no 
Spenoer appeared. This was the more singular, as he was 
known to be at home in the morning, and in the ei^oy- 
ment of rather better than his wonted health. Tired of 
waiting, the persons present were about to proceed without 
the aid of their young associate, when one of their num- 
ber, who had been seated near the window, expressed his 
surprise at the earnestness with which groups assembled 
in <n£ferent parts of the street below were conversing to> 
gether, and the solemnity and even terror of coimtenance 
that marked the communications ^)parently given and 
received. Throwing up the window-sash, Dr Stewart, to 
be satisfied, inquired of a person whom he knew, and who 
chanced to be passmg at the time, what all tMs meant 
The informatiim that Spencer's body had just been reco- 
vered firom the water, and that all hope of his resusdta- 
tion was at an end, produced a sensation upon the party 
who heard it, which may be conceived, but which, even 
by the individuals who witnessed it, cannot be described. 
Spencer, the young, l^e amiable, the fiiscinating, whose 
fine figure they had just hoped to see enter the room, was 
lying in a stnmge house, stretched out in all the appalling 
palor of the dead. The party of course immediately broke 
up, and, on reaching the spot where his body lay, it was 
discovered that aU was over, the surgeons, who had done 
their utmost to restore life, having already retired firom 
the hopeless task. 

In what a singular aspect does not all this excitation 
place before us the chsuacter of Spencer. Here was a 
mere boy, bom of obscure parents — who had received only 
the ordimny education that was in these days bestowed 
on English dissenting clergymen — ^who had been only 
located in a fixed chmrge for a few months, exciting by 
his death an interest in one of the most flourishing com- 
mercial cities of Europe, which was in foture years scarcely 
equalled when the renowned Huskisson came as suddenly 
to a still severer &te. What but the possession of genius 
of tiie highest order could have secured such general ad- 
miration ? What but a piety of the most attractive aspect 
could have secured such unexampled love? 

Robert Hall, at once the ablest and the sternest of 
judges, when scanning critically the movements of young 
orators, gave it out, after hearing Spencer, as Ins de- 
cided belief, that if spared, he would raise the eloquence 
of the pul^t to a &r sublimer hei^t than it had ever 
reached since tlie era of Paul, the great apostie of the pri- 
mitive churches. Nor did we ever meet a single inmvi- 
dual who refused to coincide in the opinion so beautifully 
expressed in reference to Spencer by the same illustrious 
divine : * The unequalled admiration he excited while liv- 
ing, and the deep and universal concern expressed at his 
death, demonstrate him to have been no ordinary char 
racter, but one of those rare specimens of human nature 
which the great Author of it produces at distant intervals, 
and exhibits for a moment, while he is hasting to make 
them up among his jewels.' 

The Rev. Thomas Spencer was bom at Hertford, January 
21, 1791, of parents in the middle ranks of life, and highly 
respectable for integrity and reli^on. From his infancy 
he was distinguish^ by the ardour of his curiosity and 
the retentiveness of his memory. At the age of five years 
he lost his mother, and ^ds inddent seems to have been 
the means of impresshig his mind with a bias to serious 
reflection whicli it never wholly lost From a very early 



period of his life, he discovered a strong inclination tode* 
vote himself to the Christian ministry. His in&ntiiie 
amusements had somewhat of a clerical character, and Ids 
first attempts at composition were in the form of Bovaans. 
The tendencies of young Spencer's mind were not unob- 
served by his pious fli>ther, who exerted himself to ilie 
utmost to procure for his son such an education as mig^ 
fit him, at some future period, for occupying, with respeo- 
tability and usefulness, the situation <^ which he was so 
desirous, and for which he seemed so peculiarly formed. 
About the age of twelve his religious impressions became 
more deep and habitual ; and though he has left no parti- 
cular account of the means by which this change was pro- 
duced, fi:t)m this period he dates his conversion. Oneocm- 
sequence of this more decidedly religious temper of ndnd 
was an increased desire fbr the Christian ministry. Im- 
portant obstacles^ however, were thrown in thewayofliie 
gratification of tiiis wish. The circumstances of his &- 
mily rendered it absolutely necessary that he should be 
removed from school, and take part in the manual labom 
of his other's profession. But to such of our readers as wish 
to know more of this remarkable young man, we would re- 
commend the admirable memoir of hhn published in 1818 bj 
the celebrated Dr Raffles. They will there see how serere 
were his struggles before his wish to be a clergyman 
could be gratified. They will find him for a year and & 
half employed in the twisting of worsted, which he calls 
the worst part of his father s business. They will next 
find him apprenticed in London to a respectable glover; 
and, thouj^ naturally averse to business, yet securing bj 
his modesty and diligence, a hi^ place in the esteem of 
his employer; occasionally, however, indulging his ruling 
propensity for clerical employments by giving exhorta- 
tions at the house of a Mend, and carefully improvmg tbe 
means he possessed of enlarging his acquaintance with 
divine truth. They will hear no murmur, no complaint 
from his lips, though his secret soul struggled and wratied 
to be free. * To youth,' says Dr Ram^ * who may be 
placed in similar circumstances with the amiable sol^ 
of these memoirs, his mild and cheerful deportment in 
scenes so uncongenial to the bias of his mind, should prote 
a salutary and impressive lesson. Impatience and Mtai- 
ness are but ill adapted to the furtherance of any design; 
and a disposition to murmur under the arrangements of 
our present lot marks a state of mind most unfriendly to 
the patient sufferance of the toils, the anxieties, and the 
disappointments inseparably connected vnth the minis- 
terial life ; and whilst it is an obvious &ct that every yomig 
man possessed of piety cannot be employed as a preacher 
of the gospel, to such as concebe themselves endowed witii 
talents for that solemn office, and yet are placed in cir- 
cumstances which seem to forbid the indulgence of a hope 
they still cherish with an anxious pleasure — ^to snob, ^ 
subsequent history of Mr Spenoer will afford another strik- 
ing proof in an innumerable series, that where God has 
actually called and qualified an individual for the mmiS' 
try, he will, in his own time and by unexpected me&ods, 
make the path of duty plain before that individual's feet 
Let no one then rashly attempt to break the connected 
chain of opposing circumstances by which his providence 
may have surrounded him; but rather wait in patience 
till the hand that has thus encircled him open up a pas- 
sage, and by events which may justly be oonsaasmi as 
intimations of the divine will, invite him to advance.' How 
different the meek resignation evinced by the Christian 
Spencer and the fierce impatience of that brilliant infidel 
boy the unhappy Chattertbn I 

Spencer was suddenly thrown out of employment in 
London ; and having no money, for his small salary had 
barely sufficed to procure for him the most common neces^ 
saries of life, he was, almost broken-hearted, about to r^ 
turn back to the cottage of his poor parents at Hertford, 
when, by one of those fortunate contingencies wMoh, when 
recorded in works of fiction, are regarded as violations of 
probability, he was accidentally introduced, just the night 
before his intended departure, to Mr Wilson, trtasanxd 
the academy at Hoxton for educating young men for the 
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nunistrj. Hib destiiiT was rerealed at once. Conyinoed 
from what ho saw and heard that the talents and piety of 






jouttg Spencer were &r above the ordinary level, Mr Wil- 
son did not foT a moment hesitate to recommend him to 
the patronage of the Hoxton institution. He was, how- 
erer, too young to be received immediately; but after 
spending a year at Harwidi in preparatory studies, and 
tequiring a considerable knowledge of Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, he was, on the 7th January, 1807, admitted a 
stodent in that academy, where he made rapid progress 
in his theological studies. 

Our readers are aware that it is the practice of the Eng- 
lish dissenters to accustom their students very early to the 
vork of preaching. Spencer was only sixteen when he 
commenoed his oratorical career. The effect produced upon 
the auditors by his very first discourse is thus admirably 
described by Dr Raffles : < At the close of his discourse, 
the sentiments which dwelt upon the lips and countenances 
of his auditors were those of pleasure, admiration, and 
smprise. His excessive youth; the simplicity of his ap- 
pearance; the modest dignity of his manner; the sweet- 
ness of his voice; the weight and importance of his doc- 
trine^ and the &roe, the affection, and the fervour with 
which he directed it to the hearts and consciences of those 
who heard him, charmed and delighted while they ediBed : 
ind retiring from the sanctuary to the social circle, they 
dwelt alternately on the loveliness of the preacher and the 
importance of the truths they had heard from his lips.' 
'Spencer,' says another biographer, 'now became the 
topic of universal conversation, the subject of eager in- 
qmry, the object of almost unmixed applause, and was ex- 
posed, perhaps in an unexampled degree, to the countless 
dangers of early and excesave popularity. He stood, to 
use his friend's figure, * on the brow of a precipice, amid 
the most violent gusts of wind.' Happily for Mr Spencer, 
his good sense, genuine humility, and ardent piety, pre- 
serred Mm, in a great measure, safe amid dangers which 
Ittve often proved fktal to those from whose age and expe- 
rience more steadiness was to have been expected.' His 
fiune reaching Xiverpool, he was, by request, appointed to 
supply Newington Chapel there» and our readers already 
know the result 

Dr Raffles represents his young friend as a man, gene- 
rous, frank, independent, unaffected, unsuspecting, and 
sincere. As a friend, warm, disinterested, and affection- 
a^ As a student, diligent, conscientious, and successful 
As a Christian, fervent, holy, and humble. As a preacher 
of the gospel, his discourses were purely evangelical, ju(£- 
dous, and of a holy tendency ; and his manner animated 
and solemn, yet modest and unassmning. As a pastor, he 
was in his visits to the sick constant and tender ; in his in- 
tercourse with his ^ple, cheerftd, spiritual, and instruc- 
tive; in an the duties of his pastond office, well informed, 
affectionate, and constant. 

With the following admirable observations on pulpit 
eloquence we conclude our present sketch, again referring 
such of our young readers especially as wish to know more 
about Spencer to the work itself already specified as con- 
taining hid history : 

* The fire of genius, the glow of imagination, must be the 
enkindling tordies in the senate, at the bar; but though 
not altogether useless in the pulpit, yet they are not the 
lawful sources of animation there. It is not the blaze of 
genios, or the glow of imagination, but the sacred flame 
of fervent piety, the holy kmdlings of a mind moved by 
principles derived from heaven, and the generous efforts 
of a soul impelled by an int^ise desire for the salvation of 
a djing world, that must impart life and energy to the 
correct but glowing statements, the warm and impassioned 
^peal^ of the ambassadors for Christ Other sources of 
aniinatton may be exhausted by exercise and dried up by 
time, but this can never foil. It will remain the same 
when the head of the venerable prophet is covered with 
^oary hairs, and the body is sunk m the decrepitude of 
^f nay, as in the case of the Apostle Paul, it will rise 
^blighter ra<Hance as he advances to the termination 
course. A more ardent panting for the salvation of 



mankind will mark his dying hours than that which at- 
tended his entrance pn his labours; and, with David, the 
last prayer his spirit breathes will be for the universal 
diffusion of that gospel which it has been the business 
and honour of his life to preach : < Blessed be the Lord 
God, the God of Israel, who only doth wondrous things. 
And blessed be his glorious name for ever; and let Uie 
whole earth be filled with his glory. Amen, and Amen." 

NAPOLEON AND MARIA LOUISA, AND THE 

CATASTKOPHE IN PARIS IN 1810. 

Thb fetes of this world are not wholly composed of flowers 
and garlands ; often under their rich and splendid decora- 
tions are tears. Listen ! The parents of the young girl 
who will act a part in this history, bad named her at her 
birth Felicie, which signifies happy, thinking they had 
every reason so to do, as during many years all had been 
happiness with them in this life. The splendour of their 
noble house was great ; in past ages chivalry had made it 
illustrious, and in modern times the favour of the em- 
perors of Germany had enriched it ; their escutcheon shone 
amongst the most brilliant of Vienna ; and to esteem, to 
praise, and bless this family, besides those who love and 
seek the prosperous, were all the unfortunate of tiie town 
and environs of their great domains, and their blessings 
were their brightest honours. With all these advantages, 
in a position so brilliant and felicitous, with so many bless- 
ings bestowed by Heaven, the Prince and Princess of 
Schwartzemberg might well believe in lasting happiness. 
But, alas ! there is a Russian proverb, unfortunately too 
true — * Tears are the nearest neighbours to pleasure.' 

The soldier Napoleon, whom victory had raised higher 
in France than all her other warriors, and whose glory 
had made him emperor, after having loved Josephine 
Beauhamois more than any other woman, had, for poli- 
tical reasons (reasons which do not always accord with 
happiness), resolved to divorce her, and to wed the 
daughter of a king or emperor. This idea had become 
rooted in the mind of the glorious parvenu. He had proved 
to the world by his conquests what his sword was worth ; 
he was now determined to show that victory had placed 
him on a level with the most illustrious royal and imperial 
houses. As usual, that which Napoleon planned was soon 
executed ; he whom the soldiers were pleased to call the 
Mittle corporal' demanded the hand of her Imperial 
Highness the Archduchess Maria Louisa, daughter of 
their Majesties the Emperor and Empress of Austria, 
grand-daughter of the great ^aria Theresa, and niece to 
the beautiful and unfortunate Marie Antoinette. This 
request was granted. The proudest of royal houses put 
in the balance the victories, the conquests, the power of 
the general of the French republic, vanquisher of the GJer- 
man and European coalition, and these titles weighed 
enough. And then there were many groans and com- 
plaints at the Tuileries and at Malmaison ; the Empress 
of France was seen weeping as the humblest o( women ; 
she said to M. Segur, who announced to her that the 
Archduchess Maria Louisa had accepted the hand of the 
Emperor, ' He leaves me, but he is in the wrong ; if he 
was my glory, I was his happiness.' 

These words repeated to Napoleon caused him to medi- 
tate profoundly. Notwithstanding his shrewdness and 
wisdom, the son of Corsica was in some degree supersti- 
tious, and when he was told the words of Josephine, he 
exclaimed, ' She is right — she was my happiness ; in se- 
parating from her I regret her ; but it is my destiny, I 
follow my star.' When Napoleon had resolved on any 
scheme, it was quickly set in motion ; thus the ceremonial 
was cut short, and the methodical and slow court of Vienna 
was astonished at the rapidity with which nutters went 
on. It must, however, be allowed that the swift inarch 
of events was greatly accelerated by the young Arch-> 
duchess Maria Louisa herself, she having at once decided 
that the glory of Napoleon rendered him worthy of espous- 
ing the daughter of the Ccesars. In obtaining her consent 
to the marriage, her august parents had no objections to 
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overcome ; tbe renown of the Emperor and the crown of 
France) at once decided the daughter of Francis II., and 
she said < Yes^ instantly, and without hesitation. Pre- 
parations were commenced on an extensive scale to receive 
within the wafls of Purls the hride of the Emperor. 
France, it was repeated on all sides, must throw far from 
her the habits of bad taste contracted during the time of 
the republic ; she must renounce the vulgar and common 
manners that a government of lawyers and citizens had 
forced upon her ; the etiquette and manners of Versailles 
must be readopted. While the Empress Josephine took 
the road to the Castle of Navarre (for at Malmaison she 
would have heard the noise of the workmen erecting 
triumphal arches for her who came to replace her). Na- 
poleon, shut up in his cabinet, no longer fixed his eyes on 
the map of the world to discover other lands to conquer, 
but he consulted the annals of ancient monarchy to under- 
stand in every point the ceremonial that ought to be ob- 
served when a foreign princess arrived in France to es- 
pouse the sovereign. The rude companions-in-arms of 
tbe great man tned to follow his example in order to 
pleaee their master, transformed themselves into courtiers, 
and copied the manners of those of the aristocracy whom 
Napoleon had succeeded in attaching to his court. To an 
observer, these metamorphoses were curious to study ; 
the manners of the republic and directory disappeared one 
by one, like the yellow leaves which the wind of autumn 
carries away. 

During these changes a young and charming person 
grew in grace and beauty under the eyes of her mother ; 
she was Feticie de Schwartzembeiv. All that smiles on 
jrouth, all that elevates tbe soul, all that preserves purity, 
all that defends from harm, surrounded the beautiful and 
graceful German. Her high birth, her riches, her finished 
education, the dignity of her parents, presented her to 
Germany as one or its noblest alliances. When the Prince 
of Schwartzemberg, her father, was named ambassador 
fh)m the court of Vienna to Paris, she came with him, 
and this flower from a foreign land at once struck with 
admiration the fkshionabfe world of Paris. 

Amtd the preparations whidi were makmg in an quar- 
ters to give eclat to the reception of Maria Louisa, there 
wa& but little sympathy shown for one who but shortly 
hefbre wto a national favourite, «nd who was now far from 
thinking of amusement. The Empress Josephine, in her 
retirement at the Castle of Navarre, heard tne reports of 
the worid, and these rumours nearly broke her heart. 
The only thing that was spoken of was the arrival of the 
young empress. The new sun was worshipped by all the 
courtiers, while the one that was setting at Navarre, and 
which had had $o many adorers, was more and more 
abandoned. Now Malmaison was deserted^ the grass grew 
in the walks, and the great saloons with their closed 
shutters were totally empty. The Tuileries was full of 
movement and joy ; state receptions and galas succeeded 
each other. The Emperor went to Compiegne to meet 
the Archduchess of Austria, and breaking the ceremonial 
that he bad himself traced, showed a haste not dictated 
by etiquette. It was in vain that newspapers were written 
expressly for Navarre ; the truth reached it, and over- 
whelmed with sadness the heart of Josephine. 

The most remarkable fetes of the epoch were those of 
the Hotel de Ville, that of the Militery School given by 
the army, and that of Neuilly, offered to her sister-in-law 
by the Princess Borghese, the favourite sister of Napoleon. 
The ambassadors also gave fetes; but they were all 
eclipsed by that of the Prince of Schwartzemberg, am- 
bassador of Austria. The mansion of this embassy was 
then in the street of Provence ; and although the apart- 
ments were vast and spacious, they were too small to re- 
ceive the company invited ; therefore, the German am- 
bassador had had a fairy palace constructed in the gardens 
of the mansion ; the flowers, the turf, the fountams had 
all disappeared under an enormous saloon, that joined the 
house, and formed, with the suite of rooms, en admirable 
vista. Nothing could be more elegant than the great 
ball-room : the colours and arms of Fnnce and Austria 



were united by garlands of flowera — ^the eagle of NapoleoD, 
and the eagle of the Csesars were become brothers, and no 
longer darted thunders at each other; there were noUm^ 
but roses, and laurels, and garlands encircling trophies of 
arms, and loving sentences. The torches, the quivers, tbe 
doves, and the little cupids of the time of Louis XY., re- 
appeared in the decorations of the ball-room. To ester 
it the company had to traverse a long gallery, hung with 
white calico, gdIj seen through draperies of rose-coloured 
crape, ornamented with fringe, and looped up from dk- 
tance to distance by lai^ge bunches of silver acomi. The 
company arrived in crowds, and only gay colours, white, 
blue, red, together with flowers, diamonds, and pearls, 
passed before the eye. Towards eleven o'clock all tUs 
brilliant multitude arose from the velvet-covered seats oo 
which they were plaeed, when the announcement of * tbe 
Emperor' was heard in the great saloon. He appeared, 
the Empress Maria Louisa leaning on his arm, smiles od 
his lip, and majesty written on his forehead. He bad 
never seemed so proud and happy ; his own gloiy had ob- 
tained, for him the daughter of tbe Cesars, now leaniog 
on his arm, and whom he presented as his to all £mt>pe, 
i:epresented at this fete of the Prince of Schwartzemberg. 
His own tactics had raised him to this height. Tbe am- 
bassador and ambassadress of Austria walked by tbe im- 
perial couple, and conducted them to the throne raised it 
the extremity of the ball-room. Napoleon and Maris 
Louisa, as they advanced, saluted the crowd respectfoUj 
standing on either side, while the orchestra performed, 
for the fair daughter of Germany, the airs of her native 
country. After a few moments, her majesty arose from 
her throne and opened the ball. Her dress was of piok 
satin, covered with a lace tunic, embroidered all overwitb 
trefoils of diamonds; large emeralds, surrounded by dia- 
monds, encircled her waist, and fell in long ends from it. 
Her light hair was bound with a triple bandeau of dia- 
monds and emeralds ; on her arraa were bracelets, and oa 
her throat a necklace of the same btones. The Emperor 
wore tbe green uniform of a chasseur, with white silk 
stockings, and diamond buckles to his shoes. 

A quadrille had just finished, and Maria Louisa bad 
returned to her place, when a low murmur was hevd io 
the adjoining room. If it had not been for the presence 
of their majesties, every one would have hastened to in- 
quire the cause of the agitation, which was yet triflmg, bot 
etiquette forbade this. However, Napoleon was seen to 
approach the Empress, and say to her a few words in a lov 
voice ; but she did not seem at all troubled by the oeri 
she received, tranquilly replying to the Emperor—' Ob! 
it is not anythhig.' 

* Not anjrthing,' replied Napoleon ; * no, H is oolj a 
house of wood, paper, and calico that is on fire.' Tben 
taJcing the empress by the arm, and accompanied by tbe 
ambassador and ambassadress, he walked towards tbe 
door. In a few moments the doorway was completpl; 
obstructed, for it had become known that the neighboar- 
ing gallery had taken fire, and that it continued to aug- 
ment. Every one was trying to escape, but when tbe 
aides-de-camp of the emperor called aloud, * The emperor, 
gentlemen!' the confused and terrified crowd at tbe 
door opened, those who fled stopped, and forming to tbe 
right and left two lines, opened a passage for the imperial 
couple. They were scarcely out of the room than all 
became trouble, fright, and disorder ; estrades, bendies, 
fauteuils, steps, brackets, chandeliers, girandoles, were 
overturned, and formed obstacles in the way of the mul- 
titude who fled to the doors and windows. 

In the gallery, which was hung with white calico and 
pink crape, a current of air had been left, which, agitating 
a floating part of the crape drapery, caused it to touch 
the flame of one of the wax-lights placed in the candela- 
bra on the walls, and in half a second it was on fire. 
In order to extinguish it, an officer tried to cut it with 
his sword, but instead of cutting it he only caused it to 
faU, and almost instantly the drapery was on fire from 
one end of the gallery to the other. As the emperor bad 
said, it was a house of paper and calico buming*. Ihe 
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terror of th« ladies wa^ soon at its height ; this terror 
caooed the loss of all presence of mind — instead of sediing 
Tarions ways of escape, all hastened to the same. The 
fire faicreased with great rapiditj, as it had nothing to 
deroar bat wood and light staffs ; the lustres, with tibeir 
thousand lights, being loosened bj the advancing flames, 
fell from the ceiling on heads covered with flowers and 
plumes, and on dresses of gauze. To add to the disorder, 
the flooring yielded to the pressure of the crowd in many 
parts ; then, feet and legs being caught in the holes that 
bad been made, it became impossible to fly, and the un- 
happy beings were thrown down, crushed, and trampled 
OD. Then were heard dreadful cries and vain prayers — 
terror is without pity and without ears. The few steps 
in wood that led from the garden to the ball-room h^d jusi 
broken under the immense weight of the crowd. In the 
garden there was the same disorder, the same terror, the 
same danger. Some part of the walks had not disappeared 
under the construction raised for the fete ; they remained 
with their acacias and lime-trees, and to them had been 
hang garlands of coloured lamps ; the threads of brass 
wire on which they were placed were supported by the 
coDstruction which the fire was fast destroying ; and as 
the ends were burned, all these lamps fell, pouring from 
them floods of burning oil on naked shoulders and necks. 
Id less than half an hour all this magic edifice was con- 
snmed; all that remained being the strong br.tms of the 
valls, which continued to bum, still standing like enor- 
mous funeral torches. 

Id this terrible disaster many persons perished; but 
amongst the -victims there was one whose name ought to 
be inscribed amongst the martyrs to maternal love — that 
of the Princess of Schwartzemberg. In the frightful pell- 
mell, the torrent of the crowd had separated her from her 
beloved child. Forced by the stream, she found herself in 
the garden, where she was safe ; but it was not of herself 
that she thought, it was of her daughter ; she sought for her 
amidst the crowd illuminated by the light of the fire ; she 
went to each group ; she looked everywhere ; everywhere 
she demanded her Felicie ; but no one had seen her. Oh ! 
her child must be in the saloons that were burning ! she 
would fly there— she would traverse the raging barrier of 
flame that was before her ! Intrepid men had shrunk 
from it ; amongst others, the Count Las Cases had three 
times endeavoured to pass that wall of fire in search of 
Madame Las Cases, and three times he had been forced 
to retreat. In vain the friends of the princess would per- 
suade her that her dear child was saved — that she would 
soon be found ; in vain they try to bold her ; she breaks 
from the arms that encircle her; maternal love renders 
strong the weakest of women. She rushes forward and 
arrires at the side of the raging flames, where she is forced 
to stop. An instant she is seen motionless. She cries 
'Felide! Felicie !' but no voice answers her. At this 
moment the crowd in front of the frightful fire become 
silent with terror ; nothing is heard but the roar of the 
flames and the falling of the beams. Again she cries 
'My child! My child! Felicie! Felicie!' Still no reply 
from the furnace. Then the unhappy 'mother raised her 
arms to heaven, implored the aid of God, pressed her 
hands on her eyes, sprang forward, and diisappeared in 
the immense lake of fire ; and when no longer seen, she 
was heard to utter incessantly the same cry — * Felicie ! 
Felide!' 

The next day, at the spot where the imperial throne 
bad been raised, over the fishpond, the flooring was found 
to be wholly consumed, and in the water, which was en- 
tirely uncovered, a corpse was found, completely disfigured. 
Who thb victim was no one could tell ; but on looking 
closely, something was. seen to shine on the neck of the 
sbrunken body : it was a golden necklace, which bore on 
the clasp the name of Felicie. From the name of the 
^(^hter, it was discovered that this was all .that now re- 
niained of the once powerful Princess of Schwartzemberg, 
a Tictim immolated to maternal love, whose name is 
^red in the memory of mothers. The misfortunes, the 
^BBdt, the deaths, at the fete oflTered to the Empress 



Maria Lonisa, are forgotten in the march of years, but the 
name of the Princess Pauline of Schwartzemberg will be 
remembered as long as the world endures. Felicie, for 
an instant surrounded by the flames, had saved herself, 
losing only the flowers in her hair ; but her mother — her 
fond mother ! she met her death in the search for her 
beloved child. 



PERSIA AND ITS PEOPLE.* 

To the north-east of that great inlet which separates the 
Arabian peninsula from the rest of Asia, there stretches 
an extensive region, interesting alike from its singular 
natural features and the extraordinary revolutions of 
which it has been the theatre. For more than 2000 years, 
under the Greek appellation of Persia, this country has 
been the seat of one of the most celebrated empires of the 
East ; and though now greatly shorn of its ancient splen- 
dour, it still exercises an important influence in Central 
Asia. It may be described as lying between the d9th 
and 26th degree of north latitude, and the 44th and 
62d degree of east longitude ; but the political boimdaries 
of the country have varied at different times with the 
character and exploits of its mouArchs. Its natural 
boundaries, however, may be stated to be the Indian 
Ocean on the south ; the Tigris and the Persian Gulf on 
the west ; the Aras, the Caspian Sea, and Tartary on the 
north ; and AflTghanistan on the east. But at present its 
actual limits are more circumscribed ; since the Turkish 
territories embrace large tracts to the east of the Tigris, 
several of its northern provinces have been conquered by 
Russia, and the wide district of Beloochistan on the east 
is wholly independent. Notwithstanding these deductions, 
its area probaoly exceeds 450,000 square miles : though 
from the extent of its deserts, the want of industry, and 
the wretched nature of the government, the population 
probably does not number ten millions. 

In its natural features, Persia may be described as an 
elevated tableland, diversified by clusters of hills, chains 
of rugged mountains, wide plains, and interminable salt 
and sandy deserts. The lower ground, under the^name 
of the Dushtistan or level country, stretches along the 
foot of the hills on the coast of the Persian Gulf and In- 
dian Ocean, exhibiting a succession of narrow sandy wastes, 
where the eye is occasionally relieved by a dark plantation 
of date-trees and a few patches of com, in such places as 
are blessed with a fresh-water rivulet or a copious well. 
On the banks of the Tigris this tract becomes more fer- 
tile, and Eusistan was once celebrated for its rich produc- 
tions. Between the Elburz Mountains and the Caspian 
Sea, we again find a flat country ; but there it wears an 
aspect of the greatest luxuriance and beauty, until it is 
lost in the desert which stretches away to the plains of 
Tartary. 

The extensive plateau just alluded to is enclosed be- 
tween two great parallel chains of mountains traversing 
the country from west to east, and which include among 
them an intricate system of plains and valleys, difiering 
in size and productiveness according to their nature and 
climate. Wherever water abounds they are fertile ; but 
moisture is a boon of which nature is least liberal in 
Persia. Indeed it is a singular fact, as Sir J, Malcolm 
remarks, that from the mouths of the Indus to those of 
the Earoon and Euphrates, there is not found one river 
navigable more than a few miles from the ocean ; and, in 
fact, the rivers that fall into the Persian Gulf and the 
Indian Ocean, on the shores of Laristan and Herman, are 
mere torrents, almost dry during the long season of the 
summer and autumn heats. The scanty water-courses 
in the interior are either lost in the sand, or fall into salt 
lakes ; and though the provinces bordering on the Caspian 
are well watered, even their streams are of small size, 
sometimes full and foaming, and at others nearly dry. 



* We ore chiefly indebted for the sabstanoe of the following ar- 
ticle to the valaable work on Persia, by Jambs B. Fiuseb, £aq., 
in the Edinburgh Cabinet Library, No. XY. 
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A vemarkable characteristic in the topography of Persia 
is the frequent oceurrence of salt lakes, which, together 
with the numerous streams impregnated with the same 
substance, evince the singular predominance of that mi- 
neraL Exclusive of the Caspian Sea, which, as its waters 
are brackish and have no visible outlet, may be held as 
coming under this denomination, the Lake of XJrumeab 
is the most worthy of attention. According to the com- 
putation of Macdonald Einneir, it is 300 miles in circum- 
ference, and it has several islands in its bosom. The lake 
of Zerrah in Seistan, and that of Baktegan in Fars, though 
smaller, are also very considerable. 

But a still more striking feature in the physical aspect 
of Persia, and which it shares with a large portion of Cen- 
tral Asia and Africa, is the great expanse of salt and sandy 
wastes. Commencing on the north, near the foot of the 
Elburz Mountains, and in some points penetrating their 
ranges, the Kuveer or Salt Desert stretches southward 
over much of Irak, skirting the districts of Teheran, 
Cashan, and Ispahan; of Mourghab and Darabgird of 
Fars, in s very irregular and deeply-indented line ; in- 
sulating Yezd, and blending with the wilderness of Eer- 
man ; while on the east, overruning the greater part of 
Southern Khorasan, it unites with that of Seistan an4 
Beloodiistan. In fact, the spots that are habitable in 
these provinces, as well as in Mekran, may be considered 
rather as oases amid the surrounding desolation than as 
forming any continuous tract of improvable soil. 

The nature of this desert varies in difierent places. 
In some the surface is dry, and even produces a few of 
those plants which love a salt soil ; in others we find a 
crackling crust of earth, covered only with saline efflores- 
cence. A considerable portion is marshy; and during 
winter the melting of the snow, and the increase of the 
torrents, occasion an accumulatiGm of water in the low 
parts. In the hot months much of this is evaporated, 
and leaves behind a quantity of salt in the form of cakes 
upon a bed of mud. In certain spots sand predominates, 
either in the diape of heavy plains or wave-like hillocks, 
easily <hrifted by Uie wind, aad sometimes so light and 
impsUpable as to prove extremely dangerous to travellers, 
who are not nnfineqnently buried in its heaps. The whole 
of the Gnrmaseer (there is also a Gurmaseer in Seistan, 
on the banks of the Helmind) or Du^tistan falls under 
this description, and may, together with a considerable 
part of the Chab district, be held as belonging to the 
deserts of Persia. 

The great plain which stretches from the northern 
foot of the Elburz to the east of the Caspian, and along 
the shores of that sea to the Oxus, presents features very 
similar to the southern wastes ; that is to say, portions 
of salt soil interspersed with extensive tracts of sand and 
occasional ridges of bare rocks. In fact, there is little doubt 
that these two deserts are connected by means of the 
savage country which lies between Mushed and Balai 
Mourghab, as both there and in the mountains of Eohistan 
and of the Hazaras salt is abundant. 

Nothing can be more dreary than these wastes. When 
the traveller has advanced some distance into them, the 
boundless expanse around, blasted with utter barrenness 
and hoary with bitter salt, glistening and baking in the 
rays of a fervid sun — only broken here and there by a 
mass of dark rock, which is distorted by the powerful 
refraction into a thousand wild and varying forms — im- 
presses him with a sense of desolaticm that cannot be do- 
scribed. 

From the account thus given of the physical character 
of the countrj , it may be readily imagined that the ge- 
neral appearance of the Persian landscape is extremely 
dreary. In endeavouring to form an idea of it, the reader 
must divest himself of every image which gives interest 
and beauty to a European scene. No green plains nor 
grassy slopes there greet the eye — ^no winding rivers nor 
babbling streams — no majestic woods — no parks nor en- 
closures — no castles nor seats embosomed in venerable 
trees — no sweet retired cottages peeping through foliage 
— nothhig, in short, calculated to suggest ideas of peace, 



comfort, or security. When the trayeUer looks down 
from the pass wfaKh he has laborioosly climbed, hit 
wearied eye wanders over a uniform brown expanse, louoir 
itself in distance, or bounded by blue moantiuns, arid and 
rocky as those on which he stands. Should cnltivitiM 
exist within the range of his vision, he could scaroeSydii- 
tinguish it, except in the spnpg, fh>m the other parti ef 
the plain, which it can hardly be sai4 to divereafy. Is 
there a village or a town in view, all he ean make out k 
a line or a spot, chiefly remarkable for the gardens iHiieb 
usually surround such abodes, and not otherwise to be 
known from the far more abundant ruins that are every 
where scattered over the country. The broken carsfu- 
saiy, with its black arches^the square mad-walled for- 
talice, with its crenellated towers — or the decayed e«stie 
of some bandit chief, are objects more in onisott with tht 
scene, and which give birth to painflil bnt not ill grofODded 
suspicions of the melancholy condition of tlie inhabitants. 
Such is the scenery which, during many successive diBjg, 
presents itself to the traveller throughout tiie greater part 
of Persia. Its extensive deserts are nnqnesuonably im- 
pressive objects ; yet so dreary is the country in general, 
that the difference between them and the rest of Uie soil 
is by no means very discernible. 

Disappointed with the face of nature, the ttrnnget 
seeks in vain for comfort in the appearance of thetovns. 
Forming, it is probable, his ideas of such celebrated places 
as Ispahan, Bagdad, Shiraz, Bussora, or Tabris, upon a 
fanciful model, embellished with oriental domes, ndnirets, 
and columns, he can scarcely be prepared to witness the 
shapeless mass of ruins and filth, which even the best of 
these cities will present to his view ; while all that tb^ 
really contain of wealth, cleanliness, or eonvenieooe, it 
care^lly concealed from the eye. 

Surveyed iVom a commanding situation, a Pernio 
town appears particularly monotonous and uninteresting. 
The houses, built of mud, do not differ in colour from (be 
earth on which they stand, and from their lowness aod 
irregular construction resemble casual inequalities on 
its surface rather than human dwellings. Even tbdse d 
the great seldom exceed one st<M:ey, and the lofty walls i 
which shroud them f^om sight produce a blank and cheer- 
less effect. There are no public buildings except tfae ' 
mosques, medressas or colleges, and caravansaries; a&d 
these, usually mean like the rest, lie hid in the midst d 
the mouldering relics of former edifices. The general | 
coup d'teil enibraces an assemblage of flat roofs, little 
rounded cupolas, and long walls of mud, thickly inter- 
spersed with ruins. Minarets and domes of any magni- 
tude are rare, and few possess claims to elegance or 
grandeur.. Even the smoke, which, towering from tbe | 
chimneys and hovering over the roofe of an English atf, 
suggests the existence of life and comfart, does not here 
enliven the dreary scene ; and the only relief to its mo- 
notony is to be sought in the gardens, adorned with chioar, j 
cypress, and fruit trees, whidi, to a greater or less extent, i 
are seen near all the towns and villages of Persia. 

In fact, notwithstanding the general sterility, Fens 
has been long celebrated for its fruits and flowery and, 
amid the prevailing desolation, there are many tracts of 
great fertility. "Wherever artificial irrigation can he 
practised, the productiveness of tlie soil becomes excessiTe, 
and to procure water is therefore the great business of 
the Persian agriculturist. This art is well understood, 
having been practised from the moat remote antiqoHj, 
and the cultivator who can command a water-course or 
rivulet is sure of a plentiful return for his labour. Tb6 
orchards are rich in all the fruits of En^pe; cotton, , 
tobacco, the opium-poppy, figs, vines, and tiie mnftcny, 
abound everjrwhere. The grains chiefly rcare^ srs 



wheat, barley, maize, and rice; and notwitiistsodiiiig 
oppressive exactions to which ^e peasantry i^ ei^^ 
their imperfect husbandry, and the abseAoe of sQ im- 
provement, the produce is so abundant as to render th^ 
condition more comfortable than might be snpposei 
Sheep, particularly the large tailed variety, are erei^- 
where abundant ; and, exclusive of poultry and gai&c, wsa 
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ileth IS almost the only meat used is food, beef not being 
It all esteemed. Sheeps' wool is universallj used for 
dothing, and sheep-skins, with the wool on, for jackets and 
doaks. The property of Uie wandering tribes of Persia 
consists of sheep, with cattle, horses, camels, and asses, 
XD immense flo^ and herds. 

The cUmate of this extensive coontry is fonnd to vary 
to the greatest posnble extent in the different pronnces ; 
ind the statement of the younger Cyrus, that one ex- 
tremity of his father's dominions stretched into those cli- 
mates that were uninhabitable through heat^ and the 
other into those uninhabitable through cold, is not ab- 
sdatdy wiUiout foundation. The summer heats in the 
southern provinces are almost insupportable; while in 
the ixnih, the winter's cold rivals that of Canada or 
Bossia. In summer, however, even in the north, the heat 
is so extreme, that all who can leave the towns and vil- 
lages of the plains resort to temporary lodgings or tents 
in the mountains. In the lower provinces on the Caspian, 
the heat, though great in summer, is not so excessive as 
in the soutJi, partly from the sea breezes ; but the climate 
is here extremely unhealthy, and various contagious dis- 
eases prevail, especially toward the end of antumn. 

The character, manners, and customs of the Persian 
people, are no less singular than the region they inhabit 
Hi^ may be considered as divided into two great classes, 
^ fixed population and the wandering tribes ; but Mr 
Fraser divides them into four — those, namely, who are 
connected with the several courts, metropolitan and pro- 
rindal, including the functionaries of government and the 
militaj^ ; inhabitants of towns, comprehending merchants, 
shopkeepers, artisans, togeUier with men of religious 
orders, of business, or of learning; those employed in 
agriculture ; and, lastly, the tribes and eeliants. In the 
article Persia, in M'CuUoch's Geographical Dictionary, the 
ume author has thus graphically sketched the character 
of these four divisions of the Persian population : — 

The officers of court are more remarkable for skill in 
boainess, versatility, politeness, and courtesy, than for 
protdty, honesty, or good principles. Forced, in self-de- 
renoe, to dissemble and control their feelings, they do so 
socoasfully, and, looking to wealth as the best means of 
purchasing favour in the day of adversity, as well as of 
enjoyment in prosperity, they stick at no means by which 
it m^ be acquired. Accordingly, they become, in gene- 
ral, neat intriguers ; and are at once deceitful, sensual, 
venal, treacherous, and, when they dare, arrogant and 
overbearing. Ministers of state are generally selected 
from among the men of business or meezas, who^ though 
less arrogant than the nobles, are equally corrupt and 
immoral : they do not assume so much state as military 
chiefs, and are distinguished by a roll of pwer stuck in 
their girdle, instead of a sword or dagger. One remark- 
able class of court dependants are the royal gholaums, or 
body-guards, the confidential and devoted guardians of 
the monarch's person; whence the name gholaumf or 
slave. They are usually either Georgian captives or sons 
of respectable fomilies ; and resemble somewhat the 
nomguetcdres of the old French government. They are 
employed in lucrative and confidential services, and the 
sitoation is much sought after; but their tyranny and 
dissoluteness know no limits, and the arrival of a gholanm- 
e^h|h in a district, creates a sensati<» not unlike the at- 
tack of a pestilence. 

The towns-people, sheherees, as they are called, are a 
mingled race of all those which have ever conquered or 
had mtercourse with Persia, grafted on the original stock 
—Turks, Tartars, Arabs, Armenians, Georgians. They 
are a more industrious and less depraved class than the 
tint; bat, being nurtured in falsehood and deceit, they 
vt adepts in these vices, being at the same time, how- 
erer, cheerfol, polite, sociable, kind masters, and good 
serrants. The merchants are numerous and often wealthy, 
and, h4i?ing more intercourse with foreign nations, are 
QsoaUy of more cultivated and enlarged minds than others 
of th^ c ountr ymen. The shopkeepers are, of course, a 
grade lower. 



The eedesiasUcal body, which is also nuveroiis, is, 
with some rare exceptions, more remarkable fbr hypocrisy 
and profligacy than for piety and morality; originating, 
most probably, in the want of a suitible provision to live 
on, and the consequent necessity of praeosing fraud and 
imposition. 

The cultivators of the soil are those on whom th« 
tyranny of their rulers falls most heavily; yet it cannot 
he said that they exhibit much misery. Tliey are them- 
selves, as well as their wives and children, for the most 
part, sufficiently thqugh poorly clad, and have abundance 
of whdesome though coarse food, as wheat or barley 
bread, dieese, sour milk, rice, &c. &c. Extortion and 
tyranny are met, as usuaJ, by cunning and deceit ; and, 
as the peasantry are active and intelligent, they contrive 
to avoid being completely fleeced. 

The fourth class is an interesting and extensive one. 
It consists not only of the native nomades of Persia, who 
occupied the south-western and southern ranges of moun- 
tains long before the Mohammedan conquest, but of all 
those of nomadic origin who came with the various eon- 

auerors Uiat have overrun the country since that sera, as 
tie Arabs, Ghiznavedes, Seljook Toorkmans, Moghols, 
Toorks, Uzbecks, &c. But the greater number consists 
of those of Arab and Turkish origin, particularly the 
latter. It may be remarked, as a singular anomaly, that 
these nomadic tribes supply not only thd^Jprindpal military 
force of the coontry, but, as a consequence, probably, its 
only hereditary aristocracy, and, generally, its sovereign 
himself. Of tiiese tribes, a portion is always approxi- 
mating more nearly to the habits of fixed life ; but the 
greater part b^ for are strictly nomadic, living in tents, 
which they shift from place to place, according as lack of 
pasture (d their flocks and herds, or change of season, 
suggests. In these their wealth consists; and though 
many of them cultivate a little grain, they live by t^be 
sale of the surplus of their stock, and by uieir pr^uce 
in milk, wool, and flesh. Their character and habits are 
everywhere much the same. Being poor, they are 
frugal and abstemious ; and, unaccustomed to more civi- 
lised manners, they are rude and blunt, fbnd of independ- 
ence, and passionately fond of martial exercises, of the 
chase and war. Predatory both firom inclination and 
education; but hospitable, comparatively honest when 
their foith is pledged, and brave. Their chiefs, seen 
among their own people and in their own country, appear 
to great advantage, as frank, liberal, and generous, though 
hasty and passionate ; at court they are oonstrained to 
assume somewhat of the manners of the place, and do not 
shine so much as at home. 

The koords come under the denomination of the 
'tribes,' though less erratic in their habits. Th^ claim 
a high descent ; some pretending to be the descendants 
of the genii of the air by terrestrial women, and others 
the progeny of certain persons saved from the tyranny 
of Zohauk. But their antiquity is unquestionable, and, 
probably, they may be descendants of the Cardnchii des- 
cribed by Xenophon. 

The Toorkman tribes, inhabitmg the desert on the 
North of Khorasan, are likewise to be reckoned among 
the eeliauts of Persia. They are wholly addicted to rob- 
bery and pillage, their chief occupation beuig that of 
making plundering parties, which destrcnr whole villages, 
carry off the inhabitants into slavery, and their cattle and 
property. But to enumerate, far more to describe, the 
various nomades of Persia would greatly surpass our 
limits ; and we must refer our readers, on this interest- 
ing subject, to works where it is treated of at greater 
length. 

BOTTLB-MAKma. 

The rapidity with which bottles are made is almost in- 
credible. A workman, with the assistance of a gatherer 
and blower, will begin and finish one hundred and twenty 
dozen of quart bottles in ten hours, which averages nearly 
two and a quarter per minute, and this is ordinarily done ; 
and in some works the men are restricted to two per 
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minnte, to prerent the work being slighted. It m.17 not 
be uninteresting to observe the low price at which this 
description of glass can be produced, now that the duty 
has b^ removed. Quak bottles are produced at about 
14s. per gross. Each gross weighs two cwt, wMch is equal 
to 7s. per cwt, or £7 per ton, for manu&ctured botdes; 
if from this we deduct^ for workmen and other incidental 
expenses, £2 per ton, it would leave the price of bottle 
glass £5 per ton. 

IBNOIL OBDAB. 

Nearly all the railway sleepers in America are made of 
this wood, as it never rots, and it hardens by exposure to 
wet It is now being introduced into some of the railways 
in the north of England for the same porpoae; it is also 
extensively used in American ship-4raildm|^ having the 
property, when used with other wood, of preventing its 
rotting. There is no limit to the quantity thai can be ob- 
tained of this wood, if required. Its present selling price 
averages about 5d. the superficial foot — The Buildar, 

THE LAND-BAIL, OB 0OB1H3BAKB, A VENTBILOaUIST. 

We cannot write of the land-rail before dinner without 
a certain exudation from the palate. This &t little bird 
must not be confounded with the water-rail ; besides that 
its bill is much shorter, it is much more timorous — ^indeed 
so much so as to be almost invisible but to the most perse- 
vering pointer anff'sportsman ; and it is made so strong in 
the lower limbs, by the length of the leg, shank, and toes, 
that its rapidity of motion appears next to miraculous. 
What need of wings at all to a creature, considering its 
proportions, with such an enormous capacity of stretch. 
Twc of seven-league boots indeed ! You must drop the 
simile, and think of the railroad car. It is named corn- 
crake fix>m its noise or call, * Oreke, creke, creke,' which 
may be beard * now here, now there, now everywhere, and 
now nowhere;' and wherefore? Simply that the bird is 
an uneducated ventriloquist, and decdves you ioto the be- 
lief that he is at any spot the furthest from the actual one. 
In many respects its habits are similar to those of the 
water-rail; for, though the first seeks the thick grass 
meadows and moist and sheltered vales, yet are its pre- 
ferences chiefly aquatic, taking to osiei^beds, young grass, 
or grain in moist places, and low-lying districts, before 
any others. Here he will choose his position, uttering his 
* creke ' from a clod of earUi, and you shall be running on 
one side and the other, and ever so fiur away after his call, 
which possesses all the modulations of distance. — Craven, 

MECHAjncs' iNBTrrunoNS. 
The commencement of this system was the work of Dr 
Birkbeck, to whom the people of this island owe a debt of 
gratitude, the extent of which it would not be easy, per- 
haps in the present age not possible, to describe. That 
most learned and excellent person formed the design (as 
enlightened as it was benevolent) of admitting the working 
cloaies of his fellow-countrymen to the knowledge of 
science, tiU then almost deemed the exclusive property ot 
the higher ranks in society, and only acquired accidentally 
and irregularly in a few rare instances of extraordinary 
talents, by any of the working classes. Dr Birkbeck r^ 
sided for some time in Glasgow, as professor in the Ander- 
son College; and about the year 1800, he announced a 
course of lectures on natural philosophy, and it« applica- 
tion to the arts, for the instruction of mechanics. But a 
few at first availed themselves of this advantage; by 
degrees, however, a general taste for the study was dif- 
fused, and when he Idt Glasgow two or three years after- 
wards, about 700 eagerly and constantly attended the 
class. For some time after Dr Birkbeck's departure, the 
lectures of his able and worthy successor, Dr Ure, were 
well frequented, and the Professor happily thought of add- 
ing a Ubrary for the use of the mechanics, and entrusting 
the direction of it entirely to a committee chosen by them- 
selves. A diflference, however, at first to be regretted, led to 
consequences highly beneficial : for a great number seceded 
fh)m the lectures, and formed an institution entirely under 
the management of the mechanics themselves, wluch has 
been successfhl beyond all expectation. — Lord Brougham. 



A LBSSON FOB TBS QVEBULOCS. 

One reason why God has scattered up and down seven! 
degrees of pleasure and pain in all the tlungs that environ 
and afifect us, and blended them together in ahnoet all that 
our thou^ts and senses have to do with, is, that wei, find- 
ing imperfection, dlssatisfiu^on, and want of completer 
happiness in all the enjoyments which the creatures can 
afford us, might be led to seek it in the enjoyment of Him, 
with whom tiiere is fhllness of joy, and at whose right 
hand are pleasures for evermore. — Locke, 

A USKVUL HINT. 

It is easier to declaim like an orator against a thotuand 
sins in ethers than to mortify one sin in ourselves; to be 
more industrious in our pulpits than in our cloaetB; to 
preach twenty sermons to our people tiian one to our own 
hearts.— Jr^avdZ. 



THE HALO. 

BT CHAftLES OOTHB SILLEBT. 

I saw a circle round the eon — 
A bright and beauteoat token : 

But long ere liis proud conrse was nui, 
That wreath of light was broken. 

I saw a garland round yon hearth. 

Of innocence and teauty — 
Of loveliness and epnrUing mirth — 

Of gentleness and duty. 

But ah I those youthful days are flcwn— 
Those friends have long been pttrletl • 

But one surrives, and he alone 
Thus mourns, nigh broken-hearted -. 

' Oh, happy hour ! how ahortJited thon. 

Our spring of life adorning 1 
Where ore the smiling partners now 

Of youth's celestial morning? 

Gone— like the flowers that bloom to die ' 
Gone— like the waves of ocean : 

Gone — like tbe spirit, in a aigh 
Of unconoeived devotion \ ' 

Mnrk tlie bright halo disappeai^ 

Melting in ether o'er ye ! 
Po friends who seem all scatter d here 
Have met in that celestial sphere 

Of everlasting glory ! 



TRUTH. 

How beautiftd is truth ! Who is like to her among the 
daughters? Her features are comely, her form is divine^ 
her robes are whiter than snow. The purity o€ heaven 
sits upon her brow ; grace and dignity are in her stCTs ; 
peace and joy, virtue and love, are her companions. She 
firequents the simple cottage, the shady dell, or the caha 
retreat, and in that glorious temple erected by nature and 
religion she delights to worship the Divinity. It is here 
she presides an infallible priestess, and hither the pure in 
heart come to dwell upon her perfections, and obtain orades 
that can never deceive. Happy, indeed, is he to whom Ar 
reveals herself in all her charms ! Who can behold her 
without loving her? Who can love without being happy? 
Falsehood may be compared to a base and gilded coin. 
Truth, on the other hand, is like rubies, and more precious 
tiian fine gold. Falsehood is the faint light which, glim- 
mering amid the darkness of the noisome fens, leads the 
unfortunate traveller to destruction. Truth is the radiant 
sun in Leo when he has gained the senith, and pours a 
flood of light upon the wanderer's path. Falsehood brings 
misfortune and misery in her train, like the spreading 
pestilence or tlie wind of the desert; but truth, like the 
odoriferous gales of summer, imparts health and vigour, 
while she administers pleasure and delight 
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THE HONSTEE TELESCOPE. 
B tdnoope is to BStrouoinj trbat the Bteom-en^e la to 
Imtiy. In the one, as in the other case, space sod rcctate- 
<a bBMme, so to speak, mere deGmtions, so greatly are 
olcstis], as well aa terraatrial, diBtanc«s gboTtened bj the 
ocuB ufaieh sdenoe, ever reGponsive to earnest effort, has 
plmd at oar disposal. Among the inTentiona to irhich 
■ftranomkal science is most deepl; indebted, is that of 
te refleedng ttdescope. In ordinary telescopes, the eje 
of the obmtmr recuTes the intflnsifled raja of light from 
r or other object uninteroepled bj any intervening 
bod;; he in &ct commands the full power of the instru- 
But in % reflecting telescope the arrangements are 
so longer the aune ; in this case the mirror or objecl-glaaa, 
ioBtead of heing placed at the ei^ of the instnunaat nearest 
be object to be obEerred, if filed at the reierae or lower 
ml Conseqnentl;,irhentheobserTerloobslntothemonth 
oF tho tnbe, his head comes between the otject obserred 
~ ' la iioage in the mirror, and intercepts a considerable 
portjon of the raya. Three methods ha're been derived (o 
otniate this difficulty. In the reflecting telescope first in- 
d by James Oregory of Aberdeen, about the middle 
li the seventeenth century, a drcular opening was left in 
jnlre of the large nurror, orer whidi, just beyond its 
kai length, was fixed a small mirror, (o which the rays 
from the fbnner conTcrged, and wen theo thrown back 
itinK^h the cironlM' openhug to a screen, where the image 
remained (or obserration. Gregory, howerer, having Suled 
in tdjnsting bis mlrrora, Newton, in 1668-9, applied his 
gnat mind to the tolyect, and eonatmcted a telescope with 
ui imperforate speeulnm, whose diameter waa one inch, 
ind tboal length riz inobei. The magni^ing power was 
Uurtymine; tad email as was the inatrument, it showed 
Uw BitelliteeorJnpitBr and the phases of Tenns. Newton 
plued hia small mirror near the month of the tube, at an 
■n^e of tiT^fiTe degrees, by whidi means the image re- 
fitted from the larger mirror was thrown ant through an 
npomg In the side of the tnbt^ where an eye-piece was 
pWed (br the obeerrer. These two adaptations constitate 
Uie diffennae between a Qregorian and Newtonian tele- 

XXft. 

It nil, however, be evident that these small mirrors, 
^xia% txei ta the centre of the tnbe, must, equally with 
' He Iwad of the observer, aa above described, intpMle the 
P>n>ge of many raya tMH^Jarger mirror. Beudes 
which, in the first reflect^BlBi the Urge mirror to the 
"D*!! ene, it haa been coleiflntd that half the rays are 
^Mt; and another UBf being lost in the second reflec- 
tion lo the obserror'a eye, it will be clear, that of all the 
nfs mtaring the tab^ three-fourths are entirely wasted. 



Hersehel was the first to adopt a remedy. The skill and 
perseverance of this illustrious astronomer in the constmo- 
tion of telescopes are well known. His first attempt, at the 
outset of his career, resulted in the prodnctiou of an in- 
strument of five feet fbcal length ; this in time gave place 
to others of ten and twenty fcei, until all were eclipsed, in 
17S9, by his great reflecting telescope, with an iron tube 
tbrty ftfi in length, and four ftet ten inches in diameter, the 
mirror or specniam of winch mm^td 211S pounds. WWh 
this powerful instrument a new nnivetse revtaled itself to 
HerBchel's eye, and be watched the motiona of stellar bodies 
at snch immense distances, that 24,000 years are required 
Ibr the li^t to travel trooi them to the earth. To avoid 
the necessity <rf' using a small reflector, he placed the large 
miner in on oblique portion, which threw the image ont 
of the tnbe near its drcomtetence, where the bead of the 
observer wonld intercept bat comparatively few of the rays 
on thar entrance. It was, however, soon ascertained that 
the gain in light was more than oounterbalaneed by the 
indistinctness of the image, caused by the shifliae ot the 
speoaUim from a plane to an oblique position. 

With these remarks, neoessory fbr the betla compre- 
hension of the deacriptlon to follow, we proceed to the 
consideration of that great result of scientific research 
whose deaignation appears in the prefix to this article. 
For many yeara after Herschel had tested the powers of 
hie giganUc instrument, and pnblished the bewildering 
accounts of his investigation of the heavens. It was sap- 
posed that the utmost limit of optical and astronomical 
research had been attained; and when, in 1626, Lord 
Oimantown, now the Eorl of fiosse^ first directed his at- 
tention to the subject, it was in the belief that Uie know- 
ledge of onr stelUur universe was complete, with the excep- 
tion of some more aecnrato observations on the satellites 
of Jupiter and Uranus, fbr which the existing instruments 
were enffiuent. Bat a new field had opened for astrono- 
mical inquiry — the dettnnlsatioo of podtion, and measure- 
ments of double and triple stars. To effect these objects 
with greater precision than hod been before accomplished, 
greater light and greater power were required. After 
mature deliberation. Lord Rosse, whose words we now 
quote, decided on attempting an improvement in the ro- 
fiectiog telescope. ' The task,' he observes, ' was evidently 
a very difficult one, as the late Sir W. Herschel bad appa- 
rently almost exhausted the snt^ect, having devoted to it 
acquirements the most vaiied and extensive, and at the 
same time the most snilabK dnring a very long lifb. Still 
it did not seem impos^ble that, profiting by hia labours, 
and iEuitating his example of ateody perseverance, some 
advance mi^t be made, trifling perhaps, but evaitually 
tending to valoable results.' 
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The primo difficulty would obviously oonsist in the for- 
mation of a perfect reflector, ayoiding at the same time the 
brittleness possessed by all ordinary specula. So liable 
were they to break, that it was the custom to mix a large 
proportion of copper with the alloy, which not only de- 
stroyed the brilliance of the metal, but preyented its tak- 
ing a permanent polish. After numerous experiments, the 
proportions of metal detiermincd on for the alloy were one 
atom of tin to four of copper, or represented in weight as 
58.9 to 126.4 ; and a reflecting telescope with a speculum 
of three feet diameter was eventually completed. 

The power of this instrument, although superior to any 
hitherto constructed, was still below the required reach ; 
and, profiting by his experience, Lord Rosse decided to 
attempt the construction of a speculum of six feet aper- 
tiu^. The whole of the labours required in the prepara- 
tion and accomplishment of this great object are among 
the proudest achievements of modem science. 

The works were carried on at Lord Rosse*s estate, at 
Birr Castle, King's County, about sixty miles from Dublin. 
Selecting individuals from among the peasantry around 
him, he converted them by his own instructions into skil- 
ful and attentive workmen. Under his direction ftiniaces 
were constructed, crucibles cast, workshops and laboratory 
built; a railway was laid down — in short, one portion of 
his park presented the appearance of a busy manufactur- 
ing establishment. 

In April, 1842, the preparations for the casting were 
complete. The casi4ron crucibles used on the occasion 
weighed half a ton each, and were calculated to contain 
singly one and a half tons of the alloy. No other material 
would have borne the immense pressure to which tJbev 
were subjected. They were sunk in furnaces level with 
the ground, heated by turf, of which 2200 cubic feet were 
consxmied at a casting. Aiter the three crucibles had un- 
dergone a ten hours' heating, the metal was thrown in, in 
equal portions, at intervals of two hours, to ensure its per- 
fect amalgamation, and in twelve hours the whole was 
fused. The crucibles were then lifted from the furnaces 
by a crane, and carried to the tilting cradles, placed at 
ec^ual distances rotmd the edge of the mould, into which, 
at a given signal, the fluid mass was poured, producing 
the appearance of a roaring lake of silver fire. 

The liability of heated metal to crack and retain air- 
bubbles, was obviated by making the mould porous. To 
eflFect this, pieces of hoop-iron, six inches in width, placed 
edgewise, were secured together, and turned on the upper 
side, to a segment of a circle of 108 feet radius. This was 
also heated, and its circumference packed with sand to the 
thickness of a foot On the influx of the metal, the air 
escaping rapidly through the interstices of the hoop-iron, 
the lower side of the cast immediately hardened. The cir- 
cumference cooling less gradually, in consequence of the 
slow conduction of iht sand, all tendency to shrink and 
crack was happily prevented. 

Dr Robinson, of Armagh, who was present on the occa- 
sion, observes — * Besides the engrossing importance of the 
operation, its singular and sublime beauty can never be 
forgotten by those who were so fortunate as to be present 
Above, the sky, crowded with stars and illuminated by a 
most brilliant moon, seemed to look down auspidoosly on 
their work. Below, the furnaces poured out huge columns 
of nearly monochromatic yellow flame; and the ignited 
crucibles, during their passage through the air, were foun- 
tains of red light producing on the towers of the castle 
and the foliage of the trees such acoidentfl of colour and 
shade as might almost transport fancy to the planets of a 
contrasted double star. Kor was the perfect order and 
arrangement of everything less striking : each possible 
contingency had been foreseen, each detail carcftiUy re- 
hearsed ; and the workmen executed their orders with a 
silent and unerring obedience worthy of the calm and pro- 
vident self-possession in which they were given.' 

On the solidification of the mass, it was encircled by a 
hoop, and drawn by means of a capstan to the annealing 
ftimace, constructed at the fourth side of the mould, which 
had been heated for several weeks, where it was left for 



sixteen weeks to oooL Meantime, the other portion of the 
works was in progress : the castings ibr the mounting of 
the tube ; the platforms and gallerira Were prepared ; and 
the two massive stone walls, each sitty<^vQ feet in hdght 
and iSevc&i feet thick, intended ibr the support of the mightj 
instrument, were erected. 

At the commencement of 1844, the 8pe«ulum» whose 
surface comprehends 6184 square incheB» was partially 
polished, for the purpose of testing its focal length, which 
was found to be fifty-four feet The chamber for its receptioD 
at the base of the telescope, and the tube, were proceeded 
with. The latter is fifty feet long, and has a diameter ot 
eight feet ; it is made of pine staves strongly hooped toge- 
ther, and prevented from collapse by iron diaphrtgmg 
witUn. Some idea of the magnitude df the Btruci ur e mtj 
be inferred from the &ct that the iron casdngs alone weigh 
150 tons. During the year, the works were visited bj 
many scientific men i among others Uie Dean of Sly, who, 
soon aft^erwards, in his address to the British Association, 
eloquently described the scene : — * Whatever met the eye 
was on ft gigantic scale : telescopic tubes through which 
the tallest man could walk upright; telescopic mirron, 
whose weights are estimated not by pounds but by tons, 
poUshed by steam-power with almost inconeeivabte case 
and rapidity, and with a certainty, accuracy, and delicacy 
exceedmg the most perfect productions of the most perfiect 
manipulation ; structures for the support of the telescope 
and its machinery, more lofty and massive than thoee of a 
Norman keep; whilst the same arrangements Wlnehseewt 
the stability of masses which no ordinary eimne mild 
move, provide likewise for their ob^ring the most delioate 
impulse of the most delicate finger, or for following the 
stars in their course, through the agency of clockwork, 
with a movement so steady and fr^e from tremors, u to 
become scarcely perceptible when increased a thoaaaBd- 
fold by the magnifying powers of the eye-glass.' 

The arrangements for grinding and polishing the spe- 
culum were on the same complete and suocessfol seale 
which prevailed throughout the whole proceedings. The 
speculum was made to revolve slowly under water, that 
its temperature might remain unchanged; while the same 
machinenr, driven by steam, moved the |)oli8hing tool 
backwards and forwards, and from side to side. The 
pressure of the polisher was adjusted to one pound iqwa 
every superficial foot of metal. Extreme accuracy is most 
essential in this process, which requires six hours, U flii 
error of less than a hair*s thickness Would derange the 
reflecting power, and render an imperfoot image. A liw 
of rails, a mile in length, conducts fitmi the polishiiif- 
house to the telescope, fdong which the speculum is drawn I 
to the cubical wooden chamber prepared for its reception, 
one side of which is moveable. To this chamber, d|bt 
feet square, the tube is secured by bolts and fksteiuligs; 
it will thus be apparent that, when it is desired to rtnoTe 
the mirror, the telescope must be placed upright, in which 
position, it is said, at a little distance, to bear some it* 
semblance to one of the round towers which have so hoi 
excited the attention of the antiquarians of Ireland. 

On the inner ftwe of the eastern Wall is filed the ^ttni- 
circular cost-iron meridian of the mighty instrument, abovt 
eighty-five feet in diameter. The weetem wall sajprt' 
the stairs and galleries, which are ^o moved and i^^ 
ed by mechanism ; and not unfr^uently the obeerror is 
startled by finding himself suspended over a chasm sixty 
feet in depth. Every portion of the structure has, how- 
ever, been calculated to bear ten times the load which it is 
ever likely to oarry, thereby obviating aXi mreh<SDaon of 
danger. The macliinery, too, is so admirably oonstnicted, 
with such a perfect adaptation of means to ends, that the 
instrument is raised or depressed between the massiTe 
piers with the greatest fii^cijK^ Stupendous as is its bolij 
it has been foimd possible Kikover the mirrors and tm 
a star in less than eight murates. The passage of * ^' 
Polaris, across the meridian, has also been given to a 
minute fhiction of a second. 

Astronomical telescopes are usually mounted on ♦&» 
is called the equatorial principle which admits of vtsr 
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bein^ dIrectM to uiT qtiMter of the heatens. Such &h 
amazement would, nowoTer, be totally incompatibte with 
the prodigious 6t2e of the Hew teledGope» fh>m uie itnpossi- 
bili^ of con&tructinff a stand on which it wonld be at all 
m&nageable : h^ee Lord Rosse determined on emploving 
it for meridlaa dissertations only, and the range of the 
feelesot^ between its snpportingwalls, is half an hour on 
eaci) side of the meridian line. Though this arrangement 
maj perhaps restrict the field of view, yet, when the stars 
are oirectly overhead, they are much more fkrourably 
situated for observation, and lees llkelv to be disturbed bv 
fttmospheric influences, than when in lower positions. It 
shoold also be mentioned that the telescope is fitted with a 
small mirror on the Newtonian principle. 

In 1845, the instrument was suffidonUy advanced fbr 
ohsenration, when it was fbund to answer completely the 
great expectations which had been formed of lis powers. 
On the 20th March, the first view of the moon was ob- 
tained. ' The fiiscination of the sigjit,' as described by an 
eye-witness, * is such that one can scarcely withdraw the 
eje.* A chaos of hills meets the view, bestrewed with 
rocky firagments ejected ftom the volcanic craters. Those 
of the moon difl^er greatly from those of the earth ; the 
former sink below the surf^ to a much greater depth 
than the rise of their sides above it : their extent is also 
much greater. < Another beautiftil olject^* continues the 
nme authority, * was the river-like valley that runs north- 
ward fi*om the crater Herodotus. Its raised banks and 
their irregularities were easily seen \ the Internal and ex- 
ternal shadows could have been satislkctorily measured 
bad a micrometer been applied;* as it waa, spaces of 
eighty or ninety yards were seen without diificulty. 

Subsequent observations of our satellite have confirmed 
the impressions made on the earliest spectators of her pre- 
viously unrevealed ^tures^ Dr Scoresby, of Bradford, in 
writing oa the subject, observes : * It appeared like a globe 
of molten silver, and every object of the extent of a hun- 
dred yards was quite visible. £difices, therefore, of the 
HK of York Minster, or even of the ruins of Whitby Abbey, 
loight be easily perodved, if they had existed. But there 
was no appearance of anything of that nature ; neither 
was there any indication of Uie existence of water, or of 
an atmosphere. There was a vast number of extinct vol- 
canoes, several miles in breadth; through one of them 
there was a continued line about one hundred and fifty 
miles in length, which ran in a straight direction like a 
railway. The general appearance, however, was like one 
Ta*t ruin of nature ; and many of the pieces of rock driven 
oat of the volcanoes appeared to be laid at various dis- 
tances** 

But the great triumph of the telescope consists In the 
resolution of hitherto irresolvable nebulae. Allusion has 
been already made to Uie immense distance to which the 
elder Hersohel extended the field of observation. But there 
were nebulsQ^ or star mists, of which even his instrument 
could render no account; mists they remained to him in 
spite of his iifost patient watching. Hence he was led to 
the eupposiUon of the existence in space of fiery gaseous 
iQAttor, whieh in process of time became condensed into 
stellar bodies — a uieory more fully laid down by Lf^lace 
and others, and generally known as the nebular hypo- 
thesis. These nebulae exist in the heavens in every stage 
&f brightness and endless variety of form. Some are dr- 
fxkt, with a bright spot in the centre, and become Hunter 
towards the circumference; others are like filamentous 
f^ys; others again are twin-formed; and some, as if in 
imitAdon of the pldhct, present the appearance of Saturn 
^ his ring, lliose wmoh have yielded to the power of 
the telescope have been found to consist of stars so thickly 
clustered tnat their individualfprms could not be detected 
without a telescope of extrammaiy magnlQring power. 

The most intractable, hoWir^, of all these neoulse were 
those of Orion, one of which % thus described by Sir John 
Herschel : * I know n<ft how to describe it better than by 
c««npitfing it with a ourdling liquid, or a surfiiee strewed 
over with flocks of wool, or to the breaking up of a 



j to assume a drrotis appearance. It is not very unlike the 
mottling of the sun's also, only, if I may so express myself^ 
the grsin is much coarser and the intervals darker, and 
the fiocouli, instead of being generally round, are drawn 
into little wisps.* But Lord Bosse's telescope has read 
the secret; and instead of gaseous matter from which stars 
are made, he finds countless millions of starry worlds al- 
ready made-'HK) many new monuments of the omnipotence 
of the Creator. Universe upon universe meets the awe- 
stricken sake of the observer. Numbers Ikll to oonvey an 
idea of the distance to which this telescope has pushed 
back our visual limit. Travelling at a rale three times 
iltster than that of the earth in its orbit, we should fail to 
reach it in lees than 250,000,000 of years. 

The recent long-predicted discovery of Le Verrier*8 
planet, and the announoements of Madler, the astrono- 
mer at Dorpat, who has for six years been engaged in in- 
vestigations of l^e central sun, round which our sun re- 
volves in 180,000,000 of years, render everjrthing which 
can assist inquiry particulariy valuable at the present 
time. What great results may we not anticipate fhom 
future observations for the cause of knowledge and scienoe ! 
Other observers will be stimulated to action. The French 
government is sud to contemplate the construction of an 
achromatic telescope with a cuameter of more than three 
het ; and the emperor of Russia entertains the project for 
a reflector far exceeding in size that of Lord Rosse. It has 
also been proposed to ei^ct one at Washington, from which 
place fifteen degrees more of the southern heavens can be 
seen than in Burope. Whatever tends to widen the sphere 
of our knowledge must be welcomed by all ; and our Irish 
nobleman, whose manners are as courteous as his acquire- 
ments are great, may rejoice in having Aimished the ex- 
ample. Among his numerous avocations, he has foimd 
time to give lectures to the Mechanics' Institute, in the 
little town of Birr, a^oining his estates. It has been well 
said of him, that ' it was not the mean desire of possessing 
what no other possessed, or seeing what no other had seen, 
that induced him to bestow so many predous years on this 
pursuit : had such been his motives, he would have kept 
to himself his methods, instead of opening his workshops 
without reserve to all who had the slightest desire of fol- 
lowing his steps, and communicating in the most liberal 
manner the fruits of long and painAil experience. His sole 
object is to extend the domain of afitronomical knowledge ; 
and the more conunon such instruments become, the more 
perfectly will it be fkilftlled.* 

HOCHELAGA; OB ENGLAND IN THE 

NEW WORLD.* 

Tbb question of * what is in a name P ' thoo^ somewhat 
trite, from fk^quent quotation, still remains an easier 
asked than satisfactorily answered one. Attracted as we 
were, in the announcements of the present work, by the 
name of Eliot Wari>urton, still we felt somewhat annoyed 
at being unable to answer the query pat to us by a bore 
inquisitive as to what could be the meaning of the first 
part of the title. Since we have made the discovery 
from a perusal of the editor's preface, we may as well, 
to prevent similar blushing on the part of our readers 
when the same question is put, state, that Hocfaelaga 
b simply the ancient name for * our western empire on 
the banks of the Sl Lawrence, in the modem Canada.' 
Difficult, however, as the name may be to get over, 
it is almost the only word occorring in these volumes at 
which the reader will stumble. The subjects noticed, 
and the style in which these are written, are of such a 
pleasant, free, and jaunty nature, as to carry the reader 
on with railway speed, and make it almost impossible 
to call a halt to ascertain whether all that he has been 
reading ought to be received without more mature reflec- 
tion. The author, we are told, * is far away in the lands 
of which these volumes treat ; but every page will tell 

• Edited by Eliot Warbobton, Esq., aathor of the * Crescent 
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that bis heart is still at home. The name of England, 
her prosperity, her character for honour and righteons 
dealing, are dearer to the lonely traveller than his own.' 
That such is the case, the contents of the work abundantly 
testify. The disappointment we are apt to feel at not 
being favoured with the name of one who has so fascinated 
us by hb valuable information and pleasant gossip, is 
somewhat modified by the recollection that he has handed 
us over to the guidance of such an agreeable sponsor. Mr 
Warburton, whose name appears on the title-page as edi- 
tor, modestly states that the present is a 'work far 
worthier than his own. This work,' says he, * whatever 
else it may be, is work ; it contains no hastily written 
crude impressions, but the deeply tested convictions of an 
earnestly inquiring mind.' 

We must now, however, allow the author to speak for 
himself, and to give him a fair start, commence with 
the voyage : — * About the middle of July, 1844, I found 
myself suddenly obliged to embark from Chatham for 
Canada, on board an uncomfortable ship, a very un- 
willing passenger. In a middle-aged man, of quiet 
bachelor habits, such a voyage to a strange country, at 
a few hours' notice, was a most disagreeable necessity. 
I soon, however, made up my mind and my packages, and 
before the afternoon was much advanced, started from Lon- 
don. U was dark when I arrived at Chatham, and went 
on board ; there was a whistling wind and a drizzling 
rain, the decks between the heaps of luggage and mer- 
chandize, were wet, dirty, and slippery, reflecting dis- 
mally the light of the consumptive looking lamps, carried 
about by the condemned spirits of this floating purgatory. 
There was evidently a great number of passengers on 
board, of all sorts and conditions of men and women. 
Perched on a pile of baggage, were a number of soldiers 
going out to join their regiments in Canada, with their 
hard-favoured wives, poorly and insufliciently clad : but, 
despite the coarse and travel-worn dress and rude appear- 
ance of these poor women, I saw during the voyage many 
traits in them of good and tender feeling ; the anxious 
care of their little ones, rearing them so fondly to their 
doom of poverty and toil ; their kindness to each other, 
sharing their scanty covering and scantier meals. The 
wretched can feel for the wretched, the poor are rich in 
heart, to give. My cabin had lately been repaired, and 
looked very miserable ; the seams of the deck were filled 
with new pitch, which stuck pertinaciously to my boots. 
The den had evidently just been washed, and was still 
damp enough to charm a hydropathist ; the port-hole 
window was open to air it. Threats, bribes, and en- 
treaties, in course of time procured me the necessary por- 
tions of my luggage ; soon after, half-undressed, and 
wholly wretched, I crept into my berth ; and, being too 
wise to remain awake under such very unpleasant circum- 
stances, I in a few minutes adopted the alternative. The 
crowing of an early rising cock awoke me next morning. 
From that time there was no hope of sleep ; it seemed 
the signal to let Bedlam loose. Every conceivable de- 
scription of clatter followed; scouring decks, lugging 
boxes, rattling chains, sailors swearing, and soldiers quar- 
relling. It was scarcely dawn when I looked out of my 
littie window; through the grey twilight the shadowy 
forms of steeples and houses by degrees became distinct 
and solid. The sun, not to take us by surprise with his 
pleasant visit, reddened up the gilt weathercock of the 
church spire, then reflected himself back cheerfully from 
the windows, and, at length, with lavish hand, spread 
bright young morning over the country around. In a 
little time a soft breeze carried away the early mist in the 
direction we had to travel. The main cabin was in the 
same damp, uncomfortable state as our sleeping apart- 
ments ; in the comers, boxes and baskets containing our 
sea stock were heaped up in such height and breadth as to 
make the strait between them and the table so narrow 
that there was barely room for me to squeeze my portly 
person through. An irregular sort of breakfast was on 
the table ; round it were seated the greater number of the 
cabin passengers, all evidently examining each other with 



great attention, between the mouthfuls of toast and 
ter, setting down in their minds the result of their ; 
tiny, in prejudices for and against their 
There was a tall, thin, good-looking dei^gyman, who,] 
ing been ordained in England, was going to enter on 
duties in Canada ; and a very shrewd-faced Irish attc 
for Newfoundland, where we were to touch on the 
This part of the cargo was, however, neutralised by 
honest, open-hearted merchant and his good-hni 
wife, from the same country, and with the same 
tion. Two gentiemen for Quebec ; a Jew for Moot 
whose face was like the reflection of a handsome 
nance in a convex mirror ; a thoughtful -looking, well- 
captain ; a rattling, mischievous youth, his HeateDant;] 
quiet, handsome young ensign ; and a Scotch doctor, ' 
longing to the detachment of soldiers; these, withi 
middle-aged widow and her only child, a sickly boy of I 
or twelve years of age, both in deepest moaming, ~ 
the remainder of the party. The story of this family 
a sad one. The lady was a Canadian, and had 
a civil officer in her own country. After some yean, 
was unfortunately promoted to a valuable appointment j 
China ; he immediately set out for the place of his 
employment, and, on his arrival, wrote for his wife 
child. They sailed, full of hope and happiness, thii ' 
nothing of their voyage half round the world for the 
of the fond and anxious one who awaited them at its 
Nearly six months passed before their arrivaL 
march of the deadly pestilence was not so slow; 
found but a new-made grave where they expected a ' 
home ; so the widow and orphan turned wearily to 
again the land of their birth, thousands of miles awi 
This pale boy was all in all to her. Hers was a lovei 
faith and hope ; she never doubted that in fulness of til 
he would grow to be great and good, and pay her hack 
debt of tenderness and care. She was the on ly person 
did not see that the shadow of death was upon him. 

I speedily became acquainted with everybody on boan 
Perhaps it was owing to my sleek and comfortable ai 
pearance that they concluded I was the fittest person! 
undertake the caterer's department for the cabin; I 
turned out that I had one qualification for the duty l 
which all the rest were .deficient — that of being wei 
enough to take it. Every one knows the weight of <■ 
loquy which falls upon the man in office when there is I 
fat on the sirloin, or the legs of the fowl have the flaTU 
and consistency of guitar strings. It is impossible to d 
vest people of the idea that, by some inerplicable ina 
nuity, and for some inscrutable object of his own, he u 
caused these imperfections on purpose. My prime minista 
was a black cook ; my kingdom, animal and ve^table ; m 
subjects three or four gaunt sheep in the laimch, and, on 
der the forecastle, a couple of pigs, whose appearance an 
habits of living justified our Israelitish friend's anxiet] 
that there should be more solidity than usual in the side 
dishes when a chine of pork was at the head of the tablQ 
On the poop were several rows of coops, a sort of charitj 
able institution for superannuated geese and ducks, sod 
in the list of sea stock fumhihed by the eminent outfitted 
in the west-end, was the item, six dozen chickens. Tbesi 
were represented by a grave assemblage of patriarch^ 
cocks and venerable hens ; among the former I speedilj 
recognised the bird whose voice in the morning, like &1 
to a train, had set agoing the din so fatal to my slumbers 
I promptly ordered his execution ; he, however, ampli 
revenged himself on those who tried to eat him the ne^ 
day. While I was thus entering on my official duties, thi 
crew were not neglectful of their part of the business. 
The sails were shaken out, the anchor weighed, and tbe 
voyage commenced by running aboard of a merchant shif 
moored a little ahead of us. On this occasion I made i 
philological observation, which subsequent experience bsa 
only tended to strengthen — that the language used bf 
sailors, undc;: difficulties, is more worths^ dt imitation fo^ 
terseness and vigour than for its elegance and propriet/i 
With a fair and gentle breeze we floated lazily down tbe 
river; the principal objects of interest which we pastfo 
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^itere the splcodid ships of war, now lying dismatied and 

ci'flianiilen, but readj, when the Lords of the Admiraltj 

itifhy their Frankenstein and breathe on them the breath 

hi« Jif(^ for any mission of destruction.' 

!r 1 This wilt be allowed to be somewhatyraf^pcmt ; but we 

irmojost leare the author to enjoy his cigar on deck, and 

t'ia^ua join htm on his arrivid at Newfoundland, which 

<^ace the yessel reached in about twenty-four days 

QHfter leafing Chatham. Newfoundland was first dis- 

ik^corered by the English in 1497, at which period it was 

>* peopled by tho Esquimaux. It does not appear, however, 

r: that any forther notice was taken of the colony till 1534, 

: Jwhen the island was nearly drcumnavigated by the 

tjtFreoeb, who from the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 

ftoryhad a settlement at Placentia, on the south coast. 

tJIo 1662, seeds, grain, and cattle were imported from 

logland, and at the treaty of Utrecht, Louis XIV. of 

[ranee gave up his claim to the bland, which has ever 

ice remained a British colony. The abwigines of 

lis barren land seem to have fared no better than many 

' their unfortunate brethren in other quarters, under 

rhat has been falsely termed the march of civilisation. 

proof of this read the following touching description : 

y The natives met with in the first discovery were Esqui- 

tpz : fierce men of stalwart frame and intractable dis- 

ution ; thetr complexion was a dark red ; they were 

jhold huDters and fishers, and of great courage in battle. 

■from the first, they and the white men were deadly 

ifees. The Mic-Mac Indians of Nova Scotia, and these 

ired men, carried on a war of extermination against each 

iother for centuries ; each landing, with destructive swoop 

iciOD the other's coasts, scalping the men and carrying 

Ithe women into slavery. The Esquimaux warriors were 

Imore frequently victorious, till, in an evil hour, they pro- 

:rToked the wrath of the pale £Eu;es ; the rifle and the bayo- 

^net loon broke their spirit. Abandoning the coasts and 

hunting-grounds of their fathers, they fled into the dreary 

IT forests of the interior. Sometimes, in the long winter 

I nights, they crept out from their wild fastnesses, and visited 

iiome lonely hamlet with a terrible vengeance. The settlers, 
inretum, hunted them down like wolves, and, in the course 
of years, their life of misery reduced their numbers, and 
VMkened their frames so much, that they never ventured 
to appear. It was known that some few still lingered, 
but they were almost forgotten. The winter of 1830 was 
tmusnally severe in this country, and prolonged beyond 
those of former years. Towards its close, a settler was 
hevmg down trees at some distance from one of the re- 
note vOlages, when two gaunt figures crept out from the 
neighbouring 'bush;' with sad cries and imploring ges- 
tares, they tried to express their prayer for help. The 
vhite man, terrified by their uncouth and haggard looks. 
Mixed his gun, which lay at hand, and shot the foremost ; 
the other tossed his lean arms wildly into the air — the 
voods rang with his despairing shrieks as he rushed away. 
Smoe then, none of the fallen race have been seen. The 
emaciated frame of the dead man showed how dire had 
been their necessity. There is no doubt that the last of 
the red men perished in that bitter winter.' 

The principal town of Newfoundland is thus graphically 
poortrayed — ' In trying to describe St John's, there is 
Bome difiScnlty in applying an adjective to it sufficiently 
distinctive and appropriate. We find other cities coupled 
vith words, which at once give their predominant charac- 
teristic : — London the richest, Paris the gayest, St Peters- 
burg the coldest. In one respect the chief town of New- 
foundland has, I believe, no rival: we may, therefore, 
esll it the fishiest of modem capitals. Round a great 
part of the harbour are sheds, acres in extent, roofed with 
cod split in half, laid on like slates, drying in the sun,* or 
rather the air, fo** there is not much of the former to de- 
pend upon. Thos^j ships bearing nearly every flag in the 
vorid, are laden with cod ; those stout weatherly boats 
crowding np to the wharves, have just now returned from 
fishing for ood : those few scant fields of cultivation with 
lesb crops coaxed out of the barren soil, are manured 
with eod ; tiiose trim, snug-looking wooden houses, their 



handsome furniture, the piai o, and the musical skill of 
the young lady who plays it, the satin gown of the 
mother, the gold chain of the father, are all paid for in 
cod ; the breezes from the shore, soft and warm on this 
bright August day, are rich, not with the odours of a thou- 
sand flowers, but of a thousand cod. Earth, sea, and air, 
are alike pervaded with this wonderful fish. There is 
only one place which appears to be kept sacred from its 
intrusion, and strange to say, that is the dinner-table ; 
an observation made on its alienee from that apparently 
appropriate position, excited as much astonishment, as if 
I had made a remark to a Northumberland squire that he 
had not a head-dish of Newcastle coals. The town is ir- 
regular and dirty, built chiefly of wood ; the dampness 
of the climate rendering stone unsuitable. The heavy 
rains plough the streets into water courses. Thousands 
of lean dogs stalk about, quarrelling with each other for 
the offal of the fish, which lies plentifully scattered in all 
directions. This is their recreation : their business is to 
draw go-carts. There are also great numbers of cats, which, 
on account of the hostile relations existing between them 
and their canine neighbours, generally reside on the tops 
of the houses. A large fish oil factory in the centre of 
the town fills it with most obnoxious odcurs. There are 
many neat and comfortable houses in the vicinity, where 
the air, though a little foggy, is fresh and healthful. 
There are two Church of England churches, one Wesleyan, 
and one Roman Catholic ch apel. A large Roman Catholic 
cathedral is also being built. The churches of England 
and of Rome have each Bishops of Newfoundland. The 
population of the island is one hundred thousand; one 
half are Roman Catholics, principally of Irish descent, or 
emig^nts, the remainder of English race, and various 
creeds. The trade of St John's is very considerable; 
they export fish and oil, and receive in return nearly all 
the luxuries and necessaries of life ; the annual exports and 
imports average more than a million and a half pounds 
sterling each in value, and are rapidly increasing. They 
get port wine direct from Portugal in exchange for their 
dried fish ; with due deference to our English wine- mer- 
chants, the best I have ever met.' 

After a somewhat tedious voyage, we are ushered into 
Quebec, which U thus described : — * Without entering 
into particulars about the public buildings, I may say that 
the impression on our minds was, that they were exceed- 
ingly ugly. They are dispersed all over the town, as if 
ashamed of being seen in each other's company. There 
are five gates of the city, in the fortifications ; from each 
of these, streets run towards the centre of the town, play- 
ing at cross purposes in a most ingenious manner, forming 
bends and angles in every conceivable variety of incon- 
venience. The streets are all narrow ; the shops not 
generally showy, though much improved of late; the 
houses irregular. St John's is the principal thorough- 
fare ; it is paved with large blocks of wood. The suburbs 
are nearly all built of wood, but have churches, hospitals, 
and convents of more lasting material. The ^eat mass 
of the people in these districts are French Canadians. 
The total population of the city is little short of forty 
thousand, being an increase of fifteen thousand in fif- 
teen years. There are large Church of England and Ro- 
man Catholic cathedrals, and four churches of each of 
these persuasions, also two Presbyterian and two Wes- 
leyan. There is a tolerable museum, and two good pub- 
lic libraries. The hotels are nothing to boast of ; they 
are conducted on the American system, like boarding- 
houses : the sleeping rooms are bare and uncomfortable ; 
the furniture of mine consisted chiefly of my portmanteau. 
Besides those of the citadel, there are three barracks, 
and guards and s^itries in idl directions. After night- 
fall you are met at every part of the ramparts with * Who 
goes there P' whid), however, you answer or not, as you 
reel disposed. The town is not lighted, with the excep- 
tion of a few dim oil lamps in St John's Street, for which 
reason, perhaps, it is that the city police seem to prefer 
that beat; and, as they are gregariously disposed, you 
may always calculate on finding a sufficient number of 
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them there to apprehend the man who has knooked you 
down in some dark and distant part of the town, if yon 
can only persuade him to wait till you fetch them. Moit 
of the streets have wooden trottoirsy very pleasant to the 
feet ; those of St John's are crowded like a fair for two 
or three hours in the afternoon, with people shopping and 
showing themselves. Womankind of all ranks dress here 
very much as in England. The kabitanSf or French far- 
mers, usually wear a coarse, grey, home-made, cloth suit, 
with coloured sashes tied round their waists, and often 
red and blue caps of thick worsted work. You are never 
asked for alms ; there is, apparently, no poverty ; man is 
dear, and bread cheap. No one who is able and willing 
to work need want, and the convents and charitable insti- 
tutions are very active in their benevolenee to the sick 
and infirm. In everything in this quaint old town there 
is a curious mixture of English and French. You see 
over a comer house, 'Cul de Sac Street;' on a sign- 
board, * Ignace Bougainville, chemist and druggist.' In 
the shops, with English money, you pay a Frenchman for 
English goods ; the piano at the evening party of Mrs 
What'8-her-name makes Dutch concert witb the musie 
of Madame Chose's aoiree, in the next house. Sad to say, 
the 1^0 races do not blend : they are like oil and water ; 
the English the oil« beinpf the richer, and at the top. The 
upper classes sometimes mtermarry with those of different 
origin ; the lower very rarely. The greater energy of the 
Anglo-Saxon race tells in everything. They are gradually 
getting possession of the largest shops in the town, and 
the best farms in the country ; nearly all the trade is in 
their hands ; their numbers, assisted by immigration, in«> 
crease more rapidly. The distinguishing characteristic of 
the Englishman is discontent ; of the French, content ; 
the former always struggling to gain the class above him, 
the latter often subsiding into that below. The time is 
not very remote when, by the constant action of these 
laws, the masses of the weaker family will be but the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water for the stronger. 
These French Canadians have many virtues besides their 
fatal one of content ; they are honest, sober, hardy, kind 
to each other, courteous in their manners, and religious 
to superstition. Effbrts are now being made to extend 
education in Lower Canada ; but there is great objection 
to it among the habitans, and indifference on the subject 
among their superiors. The people are wonderfully simple 
and credulous. A few years ago, at a country town, an 
exhibition of the identical serpent which tempted Eve, 
raised no small contribution towards building a church, 
thus rather turning the tables on the mischievous reptile.' 

Our author, after confessing how easy it is to talk on 
the subject, and that, after all which has been said, emi- 
gration from our native land is not to be undertaken with- 
out due consideration ; after asserting that the emigrant 
ship and the Canadian forest are not *beds of roses,' 
strongly advises such of our working population as, after 
all their struggling, cannot find employment here suf-* 
ficiently remunerative to enable them to get on with com- 
fort, to adopt this method of bettering ultimately the hard- 
ships of their condition ; and asserts that, with patient 
industry, they will there, almost always in the end, be able 
to work out prosperity, as the article they are most in 
want of in Canada at present is man, even the pauper. 

We must have another touch at our charming Quebec be- 
fore bidding it and its inhabitants a kind farewell. * The 
first few days of the snow falling are very amusing to a 
stranger ; the extraordinary costumes — the novelty of the 
sleighs, of every variety of shape and pattern : many of these 
are very handsome, ornamented with rich ftirs, and drawn 
by fine horses with showy harness, set off by high hoops, 
with silver bells on the saddles, rosettes of ribbon or gUise, 
and streamers of coloured horse-hair on the bridles ; while 
the gay chirping sound of the bells, and the nice crisp 
sound of the runners of the sleigh, through the new snow, 
have a -very cheerful effect. Ladies' dress in winter does 
not undergo so great a transformation as that of men ; all 
wear muffs and boas, certainly, but their bonnets and 
pelisses are much like those worn in England. Men 



always wear fur caps, often with large flaps down orer 
their cheeks, ea&rmaoB pea-jackets or blanket-coats, for 
gauntlets, and jack-boota, with india*rubber shoes orer 
them, or mocassins of moose«skin, or thick doth booti, 
with high leggings* In the very cold weather, they often 
wear coata of buffalo, or other skins, and move about llks 
some great wild animal, with nothing to be seen of the 
human form but a blue nose and a pair of rod eyes.' 

In the end of February, the author, in Uie oompany of 
a few private friends, set out on a moone-deer huatlog es- 
pedition, the party assembling at St Anne's, a town aboot 
sixty miles from Quebec, on the extreme vef^e of the in- 
habited districts. A great deal of bold, strdghUbrward, sad 
thrilling desoriptioDi of the merit of whleh mere words cwld 
convey a very imperfect idea, succeeds ; hot we can onl/ 
hurry our readers on to the death-scene: ' On, on, tbroigli 
the deep snow, among the rugged rodta and Uie tall pioes 
we hasten, breathless and eager. Swinging round a sIom 
thicket, we open in a swampy valley wit£ a few patriaiclial 
trees rising from it, bare of branches to a hnndred feet in 
height ; in the centre stands the moose, facing os; his 
failing limbs refiised to carry him any farUier through the 
choking drifts : the dogs press upon him : whenever his 
proud head turns, they fly away yelling with terror, bat 
with grinning teeth and hungry eyes rush at him from 
behind. He was a noble brute, standing st least aerea 
feet high ; his large dark eye was fixed, I fancied almost 
imploringly, upon me, as I approaehed. He made do 
further effort to esoape or resist : I fired, and the ball 
struck bim in the chest. The wound roused him ; infu* 
riated by the pain, he raised his huge bulk out of the 
snow, and plunged towards me. Had I triad to run svay, 
the snow shoes would have tripped me up, to a certaintj, 
so I thought it wiser to stand still ; bia strength vas 
plainly fkuing, and I knew he could not reach me. I fired 
the second barrel, he stopped, and staggered, stretched 
out his neck, the blood gushed in a stream from his month, 
his tongue protruded, then slowly, as if lying down to rest, 
he fell over into the snow. The do^ would not yet touch 
him ; nor would even the Indians ; they said that this was 
the moat dangerous time-^he might struggle yet; so ve 
watched cautiously till the laiige dark eye giwir dioa and 
glased, and the sinewy limbs were stiffened out in death; 
then we approached and stood over our fallen foe.' 

With the particulars connected with the recent fire at 
Quebec, our readers must be supposed to be suifieieDtlj 
familiar to render any quotation from chapter eighth, in 
which the circumstances are finely described, at all neces- 
sary. So * farewell Quebea The midsummer son poun 
down its flood of golden light upon these scenes of beaoty. 
As it falls on earth and water, a soft spray of lomioous 
mist rises over the wide landscape. Above, the dear pore 
air dances and quivers in the glorious warmth ; thtgnee- 
ful lines of distant hills seem to undulate with a gentij 
tremulous motion. The broad river is oharmed to net, 
not even a dimple on its placid surftice ; no breath of air 
stirs through the dark forests, the silken leaves hapgooo* 
tionless.' 

The author had arranged to set out for Meetresl bj 
one of the steamers belonging to that town, about the 
middle of summer. His intentions were at length tS' 
fected ; for after a very interesting voyage np the great 
St Lawrence, at eight o'clock in the morning, tbey were 
beside the wharf at Montreal, which he describes as being 
of great extent, reaching nearly a mile up the rivor. Hon- 
treal is built on the south shore of an island tbirty miles 
long, and would, we ai-e told, be considered in EogUnd * 
particularly handsome town ; in reference to its mercan- 
tile bustle and activity, it far surpasses any one of similar 
size in the mother country. * The wharves, hotels, shops, 
baths, are also much finer $ it possesses i^uite a metro- 
politan appearance, and no doubt it wf !), ere loQg, be the 
capital of a great country. Few towm» m the world have 
progressed so rapidly in size, beanty, conveoience, and po- < 
pulation. Within the last finr yean, and at the present 
tinoe, its commerce is in a most prcwperoiis eoodiiion. ¥m 
I see in it all the enei^ and enterpHat of an Aviristt 
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eKf, with the lolidity of ao finglish one. lb» feme?al 
hither of the seat of gorernmeQt from Quebeo ood Sings- 
too, has, of eourae, given it a considerable iinpal&e of pro* 
iperity at their expense ; but it is still more indebted to 
its excellent commercial position, and the energy of its 
iababitants.' 

Oar spaee eompels ns at preseat to bring our notice to 
a elose. We shall return to the subject next week. 

■ 

HAVB UVB FROaS AND TOADS EVER BEEN 
FOUND IN jBOLID STONE? 

Ah (pinion has long been prevalent^ that frogs and toads 
an often fcund alive in solid rock at a great depth from 
tiie sur&ee of the earth. The statements of many popular 
writOFS on natural history have tended very much to cour 
Arm ibis opinion. They have detailed a number of appa- 
nntly welt«.tte6ted instances of this kind, and declared 
tbst, however improbable they might appear to be, they 
ooald not resist the creditable evidence by which th^ were 
supported. Paragraphs are constantly occurring in the 
newspapers, reoording fresh instances or this phenomenon ; 
and even so late as the 20th of July last, two cases were 
inserted in the Jhimfries Courier — the one of a frog of an 
MtrafflrdinaTy aise having be^ fbund at Ingleton coal- 
woriu, at the depth rf 868 feet; and the other of a toad, 
dug firom the solid stone, 80 feet fsom the eur£BU!e, within a 
tomiel ^en in the course of formation in the neighbour- 
bood of Bangor. The nature of the animals themselves, 
se^ns also to &TOur this belief. It is well known that they 
remain in a state of torpidity during the winter, and that 
th^ are capable of living a long period without either food 
or air. The consequence has been, that people in general 
Kern to give impUdt oredenoe to every statement on this 
sabjeet, and are no more disposed to call it in question 
than to discredit the best established physical or historical 
fkct Now, with all due deference to the general opinion 
and the great names by which it is supported, it may be 
confidently asserted, that there are good grounds for re- 
garding it altogether as a gross popular delusion. In order 
to prove this assertion, let attention be first paid to the 
nakire of the evidence, on the authority of which, instances 
of this supposed phenomenon have been published to the 
world. Most of the cases detailed by natural historians 
are said to have occurred in foreign countries, and at a 
remote pe^riod ; and therefore it is quite impossible now to 
nrify tnem, and it is even no easy matter to ascertain the 
particulars of those recorded in newspapers. Very rarely 
are these accounts vouched for by the name of any respon- 
sible person who has been an eye?ritness of the alleged 
&et, and at whom due inquiries might be made. In gene- 
ral, Uie designation of some obscure quarry or coal-pit is 
only g^ven, Uie exact locality of which it is difficult to dis- 
eoter. Great pains have, however, been taken by not a 
few scientific men to arrive at a correct conclusion on this 
subject, and the result has been a thorough conviction on 
thdr Qihids, that the whole of the recorded cases of this 
eitraordinary phenomenon are utterly fiillacious and un- 
founded. In iUust|»tion of this, reference may be bri^y 
Bttde to two or three oases which were subjected to a 
searching investigation by % gentleman of Edinburgh. 
About tl^ years ago, a paragraph appeared in the Scots- 
*um newspaper, af^ining that a live toad had been found 
imbedded in the limestone of Burdiehouse Quarry, situated 
about four miles south from the Scottish metropolis. This 
gcnUeman went instantly to the epot, and inquired at the 
worbnen if they had recentiy discovered a live toad in the 
lintestone. ^ey answered that they had neither found it 
nor seen it themselves, but they had been told that a mass 
<>^ limestone had follen from a cart while proceeding along 
I^eolflon Street, Edinburgh ; and that a live toad had been 
found among the fragments on the ground. No cavity, so 
^ as they had heard, had been seen in which the animal 
liad been enclosed, and thev were inclined to think with 
the gentlenian, that the existoioe of a live toad in a piece 
^ itone that had been subjected to the intense heat of a 
Hme-kihi, was the height of absurdity and improbability. 



There can be no doubt that the animal had either been 
previously in the cart and overturned by the fall of the 
pieco- of limestone, or had been crawling on the ground 
near the spot on which the limestone fell. The next case 
to which Ms attention was called, waa detailed in a Stir- 
ling newspaper. It was there reported that, during the 
formation of the r^way tunnel at Falkirk, 9, live toad had 
been found in the stone, of a species different from any 
now existing. He immediately repaired to the spot, ac- 
companied by twelve other scientific gentlemen. The 
workmen were strictly interrogated, when it came out 
that, in conductuig their operations, a large quantity of 
diluvium had be^ disengaged from the sui-fiice, and had 
rushed into the excavation below. On clearing away the 
rubbi^, a live toad was found, which, at the time the mass 
was precipitated, was no doubt either crawling on the 
ground, or snugly ensconced in some of its concealed 
haunts near the surfoce. The party returned to Edin- 
burgh thoroughly convinced that in this c^se, at least, 
a gross imposition had been attempted on the credulity of 
the public. This same gentleman, when on a visit to Hud- 
dersfield, in England, a few years <|go, waa one day waited 
on by a young friend of ids, the son of an extensive landed 
proprietor in the neighbourhood of that town, who apprised 
him of the wonderfiil fiict, that some labourers in a quarry 
bebnging to his fether had discovered a frog at a great 
deptli in the solid rock. On the Edinburgh gentleman 
expressing some doubt of this fact, the young man said 
that the truth of it was not to be questioned, as the work- 
men were persons of excellent character, and their veracity 
was not to be impeached; and he stated further, that he 
had drawn up an account of the discovery, which he in- 
tended to publish in a Huddersfield newspaper. The gen- 
tleman from Edinburgh requested his finend, previous to 
his doing so, to accompany him to the quarry, that he 
might put a few questions to the workmen. They accord- 
ingly proceeded thither, and inquired at the labourers if 
they had seen the frog in the stone. They declared that 
they had not, but that they had seen it leap away from a 
piece of stone which had been newly broken. They were 
asked if they had noticed any cavity in the stone in which 
the animal might have lived. They said they had not, and 
had paid no regud to such a thing. They were then asked 
if they had preserved the stone in which the animal was 
fimnd. They replied that it had been broken and removed, 
as they took very little interest in the matter, and had thoir 
work to attend to. After these and some tother inquiries, 
the young gentleman declared that he was now satisfied 
that the whole affair was a delusion, and that he at once 
abandoned the idea of giving it any further publicity. 
Now> had all the other cases ^ this sort been as carefully 
scrutinised as those now alluded to, there is little cause to 
doubt that they would all have been found to be equally 
deceptive and unreal. 

But, farther, to say nothing of the utter improbability 
of an animal living for thousands, some say millions, of 
years without air or food, do the discoveries of geology 
afford any countenance to the common belief of the exist- 
ence of frogs and toads in solid stone? The vepy reverse 
of this is £e case. The disclosures of geology may be 
regarded as the strongest and most conclusive eridenoe 
against it, and are amply sufficient, were there nothing else, 
to overturn the popular doctrine, and to set the question 
for ever at rest. It is the common report, that these ani- 
mals are frequently discovered in the carboniferous sys- 
tem. For instance, one of the paragraphs inserted in the 
Dumfries Oottrier asserts that several frogs had recently 
been discovered in the coal-works at Ingleton, 868 feet be- 
low the surfhce. Now, it is a fiu;t known to every geolo- 
gist, that not a single specimen of a fossil frog or to^ has 
ever been found in the coal measures. When sq many live 
frogs are said to be found, it is but reasonable to expect 
that skeletons o^ these animals would not be uncommon. 
But how stands the case? While impressions of various 
kinds (xf plants and fishes are abundant, both in carboni- 
ferous sandstone and limestone, not a single vestige of the 
remains of a fh>g or a toad has yet been discovered. The 
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fact is, that after the keen and unwearied inTestigations of 
geologists for half a century, it has been ascertained that 
the first trace of an animal supposed to belong to the lizard 
kind, occurs in the new red sandstone, which is entirely a 
different and a much later formation. In the lias and 
oolite, still more recent formations, impressions of lizards 
are more distinctly observed, but none of them are similar 
to the species of animals which inhabit our globe at the 
present day, and least of all to any species of the firog or 
toad. Upon the whole, then, the conclusion is warranted, 
that the cases hitherto published of frogs and toads existing 
in solid stone, are founded on fiJse and imperfect evidence, 
and are utterly at variance with the most indubitable facts 
of physiological and geological science. 

PIERRE, THE SLAVE OP HAYTI. 

St Domingo is one of the noblest islands in the western 
world ; it is productive of almost every tropical luxury, 
and is always clothed with splendid flowers and tall spread- 
ing trees. The first European nation who seized it was 
Spain. France subsequently disputed the title of the 
Don, and finally assumed universal sway over the island. 
Slavery, under French authority, clanked its chains in 
triumph on the soil of Hayti, and lorded it over the dusky 
sons of Africa. The whip was the white man's sceptre, 
power was his title of dominion. The Europeans lived in 
luxurious indolence, and exercised licentious cruelty. The 
negro toiled beneath a burning sun, and he had blows in 
requital for his labour. The taskmaster, depending upon 
the brutalising influences of ignorance and moVal degra- 
dation, treated his fellow-man as a physical machine, re- 
gardless of retribution ; and eiren the beautiful and bene- 
volent were debased and perverted from contact with so 
demoralising a system. 

In the town of Cape Francois, the capital of St Domingo, 
previous to 1792, there lived a Frenchman called Mon- 
sieur Jean Baschien. There were a great many French- 
men in the town, probably eight thousand, but Monsieur 
Jean Baschien was the only one of his name in St Do- 
mingo. Monsieur Jean was rich, in the West Indian 
sense of the word ; he had a beautiful plantation in the 
vicinity of Cape Francois, called Noirville, on which he 
had a hundred slaves ; and he had a beautiful house in 
the town stored with every accessary to grandeur and 
elegance. He had two fair daughters, in one sense of 
the word ; in another sense there were many around them 
with more dusky skins who were yet fairer. He was fond 
of pleasure, and lavished his wealth in its acquisition ; he 
was a lover of the ideal and beautiful ; his gardens and 
dwellings were gorgeous, and he always had a smile upon 
his face. It is a remarkable truth, perhaps it is never 
otherwise in like circumstances, that Monsieur Jean's 
people never smiled ; they were always seen to crawl to 
and from their labour, with a shrunken abject aspect, as 
if they were overpowered with the happiness of having 
such a master, or were crushed by the blows of their 
overseer. The reader may adopt what seems to him the 
most probable surmise, but few people have hitherto pre- 
ferred the former. Indeed, Monsieur Jean's own nephew. 
Constant Boncoeur, had strong suspicions that Claude 
Fermain's whip and the law were the strongest bonds 
that knit his uncle and his people together. Constant 
Boncoeur was young, ardent, and generous ; he was a sol- 
dier too ; and although he had no correct opinions regard- 
ing the intrinsic dignity of man, and looked upon the negro 
population as occupying their legitimate station, yet his 
innate benevolence made him indignant at the cruelties 
which the brutality of power sometimes practised upon 
them. His regiment was stationed at Cape Francois in 
1791, and he enjoyed the luxuries of his uncle's table 
and ihe company of his cousins almost at will. The villa 
of Noirville was close upon the coast, and its front ve- 
randah opened towards the sea. The leaves of the banana 
and mahogany shaded the promenade from the scorching 
sunbeams, and at evening the sea-breeze came sighing 
round the human exotic who languishingly reclined in 



the ihade. On the 22d of August, 1791, a memorable 
day to many — memorable as the precursor of tears as 
well as liberty — Constant Boncoeur and his cousins, Emile 
and Jeanette, walked with M. Jean in his verandah at 
Noirville. 

* Cousin Constant sees something very interesting at 
present, surely,' said Emile, as she followed the direcUoo 
of the young man's eyes, who, silent and abstracted, re- 
clined over the balustrade of the verandah and gazed npoo 
the sea. It seemed to be one mass of liquid gold tiut 
gently heaving sea ; the almost vertical sunbeams were 
refracted by the waters, and the brightness and glory of 
the mighty deep were great. The view from the villa of 
Noirville towards the gulf was perfectly open, bat joo 
gazed through a vista of beautiful and stately trees, which 
twined their branches together and covered a spaeioos 
lawn, which was shaded from the noontide beat and whidi 
caught the ocean breeze. But it was not at the sun dot 
the soa that Constant gazed, his eyes followed foar or 
five boats which were dancing along, propelled by the 
sturdy arms of negroes. * Surely Camille Grostette has 
given his people a holiday,' cried Emile fiaschi^ as abe 
caught sight of the bounding barks, and pointed them out 
to her father and sister. 

* Camille Grostette, like myself, seldom interferes, he 
leaves all these things to his agent,' said M. Jean ; ' bat 
truly these are energetic rowers.' 

* I thought you denied the existence of negro eneiigj, 
uncle,' said Constant, smiling ; ' and yet you have acknov- 
ledged that in. the only qualities we aUow them to de- 
velop they do exhibit power.' 

M. Jean was about to answer his nephew aooordiDg to 
his own philosophy, when a tall handsome negro stepped 
from below the verandah and proceeded towards the shore. 
He wore upon his head a cast-off straw hat of M. Jean's, 
and his graceful and elegant person was encased in a shirt 
of buff-coloured calico ; he wore no shoes, but his tigbtij 
fitting nether garments, white as snow, reached halfway 
down his leg, and loft from the calf apparently encased 
in boots. 

' And whither does Pierre wend his way this aftemooD ?' 
said M. Jean, rather crustily. ' I wonder who gives him 
permission to promenade by the sea-sbore when he 
pleases P Hillo there, Pierre,' he shouted imperiooslj, 
< come hither!' The man turned, and with a dignified 
air stepped towards M. Jean. * So you presume upon the 
kindness I have shown you for taking Jeanette from the 
water,' said the planter, * and roam about at will.' 

' I presume upon nothing,' said the negro calmly ; 'mj 
mother is ill, and I only went to bring some sea water to 
bathe her palsied liml^.' 

* And who gave you liberty P Was it Claude Fermain?' 

* Claude Fermain destroyed my mother with the lasb,' 
said Pierre, still calmly ; ' I did not ask him for per- 
mission.' 

* And you were right,' cried Constant Boncoeur ; * if ;oo 
saved my cousin's life, and are so good a son, you abdold 
have a good right to roam at will. Go, Pierre, for the 
water, my uncle gives you permission; do you notunde?' 
and he turned to M. Jean, smiling at his own vehemence, 
and fearful lest he had offended his relative. 

M. Jean remained silent for a few moments, ue was 
displeased at his nephew, and he was not very well dis- 
posed towards Pierre, who, bowing to the young man, had 
bounded away in the direction of the shore ; at length M. 
Jean said, ' Constant, you set these negroes a bad ex- 
ample ; you would teach them that by saving our lives 
they do something meritorious, whereas it is only their 
duty.' 

' Pierre seems to have thought no more about the rescoe 
of Jeanette than of any other action ; he is a noble fellow/ 
said Constant. 

< He is worth two thousand francs,' said M. Jean, with 
a chuckle. 

The boats continued to advance towards the shore, and 
Pierre, with light agile steps, bounded towards the coast 
Was it only for water ho went thither? or was tliprp n:' 
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sometldng of more importance propelling him P Hie face, 
thoQg^ sable, was radiant with intelligence; there was a 
dignity npon his beaming forehead which proclaimed the 
man: beaten, degraded, and trampled upon though he 
bad been, yet bis taskmaster had not been able to reach 
his immortality nor subdne his soul. Pierre had waited 
behind white men's chairs, and he had heard them con- 
rerse ; he had seen them refer to books, and he knew 
from the words that were spoken that these silent regis- 
trars of thought were open to all who knew how to de- 
cipher them ; he had acquired those mystic symbols of 
speech one by one, and at last had mastered their coo- 

{ 'unctions; and ignorant, degraded, and debased though 
le appeared, a n^le heart and a clear head were those of 
the slave Pierre. Such a man could not tamely brook 
tbe bondsmui's yoke, nor could he allow the souls of his 
brethren to sleep in unprotested slavery. The evening 
quickly passed, and night settled down upon the broad 
islands of America. It was wonderful how calmly M. 
Jean and his daughters, and all the planters, and scourgers 
and drivers of men, slept that evening. They did not 
think that they slept upon powder; they would have 
laughed at the idea of a volcano beneath them. They 
lay down from their voluptuous feasts and gorgeous as- 
semblies, with dreams of other feasts and assemblies, and 
they never imagined that there was a power which was 
ready to explode and destroy them. The white popula- 
tion of St jDomingo closed their eyes in fancied security, 
but the victims of helotism were awake and brooding over 
insult and man-imposed misery. By the sea shore, close 
to the villa of Noirville, Pierre the slave and a number 
of his race were assembled. The glare of a few torches 
fell on their dark skins and light habiliments^ and their 
long knives and other weapons flashed in the light. They 
formed a wild group — wild in appearance and purpose— 
for they were conspirators. There was no exhibition of 
vehemence, no forced enthusiasm amongst them ; there 
was a deathlike stillness, only broken by the tones of a 
firm voice, as of one who had learned, from the extent 
and power of the secret organisation of his brethren, no 
longer to fear. There was a firmness of purpose, and a 
consciousness of success, pervading that dusky band that 
might well have caused their masters to tremble. 

' Our brethren on the plantation of Grostette ask no- 
thing but vengeance,' said a tall powerful negro, whose 
gloomy brow contracted as he spoke. 

* Our brethren of Danville only wish for liberty, Chris- 
to? e,' said a mild yet manly negro, whose mature and 
glorious intellect seemed to rule that dark assembly. 

' Ah, Toussaint ! our brethren of Danville have seldom 
felt the scourge,' said Christove, bitterly. < The chains 
and tbe whip have made ua forget mercy.' 

*But, brethren,' said Toussaint, appealing to those 
around him, * would it be just to destroy the white men 
who have treated us with humanity P' 

* Humanity !' cried Christove with a wild laugh ; ' they 
deny our manhood, work us till we faint, and scourge us 
if we murmur. I ask for vengeance.' 

A low murmur circulated through the agitated con- 
spirators, and their hands clasped their knives in approval 
of Ghristove's sentiments. 

'Bid you ever feel the lash, Christove P' said Pierre, 
advancing to his compatriot and lajring bis hand upon his 
shoulder. 

Christove smiled as a demon might, and muttered 
*Yes.' 

* You know, as I do, how bitter it is to bear it then,' 
ttid Pierre. 

The frame of Christove trembled, and he gnashed his 
teeth. 

' If instead of blows tou bad received pity ; if instead 
of bsult you had found sympathy ; would you not have 
loved the man who sympathised with you as strongly as 
yon hate the hand which struck you P ' 

'I never saw a white man have pity ; but I have seen 
^^em_scourge my wife till she sunk beneath the blows,' 



Pierre shook his head as he looked piteously at Tous- 
saint ; and that noble negro stepping forward clasped the 
hand of Christove and said, ' My brother, the helplese 
and innocent must claim your mercy ; try how sweet it is 
to the powerful ; every thing is prepared ; in two hours 
hence the mine will be sprung, and we will meet at Cape 
Francois.' 

' The hurricane strikes down the banana and tbe young 
sugar-cane,' said Christove, sternly. ' The tree and the 
sapling must fall.' 

With this stem sentiment upon his lips, Christove and 
bis companions entered their ooats and pulled towards 
Cape Francois. Pierre and Toussaint held a low and 
hurried consultation, and then silence resumed its empire 
over the scene, for they were gone. 

Constant Boncoeur lay calmly upon his bed that night, 
dreaming of every imaginable mixture of grandeur, when 
he was awakened by an unusual sound. The night was 
close and sultry ; there was not a breath to fan the cheeks 
of the sleepers, save that which was created by watchful 
weary women who stirred the air around their imperious 
mistresses. Constant sprung to his feet and opened his 
casement, the hot air, agitated by the motion of the win- 
dow, came breathing round him like the sirocco, and yet 
the sound, as of a tornado arousing itself for action, came 
nearer and nearer without any perceptible motion of the 
woods around. Constant was debating with himself, as 
he looked into the night, whether he would arouse tbe 
inmates of M. Jean's house^ to prepare them for the hor- 
rors of a^hurricane, when a stream of fire shot high into 
the air, and exploding, scattered a hundred evanescent 
lamps upon the brow of night. Wondering at the un- 
usual spectacle, he continued to ^aze, when another and 
another arose at different parts of the island, and all was 
dark agaui. Constant could not uupavel this mystery, 
and yet he felt an indefinable dread come over him, as if 
he stood upon some unknown abyss — as if some inevitable 
danger hung over him. Rousing himself from his lethar- 
gic stupor, he was about to hurry to tbe apartment of M. 
Jean, when a heavy hand was laid upon his shoulder and 
he felt a knife at his throat. 

* If you utter a word you are lost,' said his assailant ; 
' be silent, follow me, and you will not be harmed.' 

Constant was bewildered, yet he was about to spring 
upon his assailant when a stream of fire rolled past bis 
chamber window, and a yell of fury and vengeance burst 
upon his ears. 

' It is death to tarry,' said the stranger, as he caught 
Constant in his powerful grasp and hurried with him to 
the verandah ; ' perhaps flight is now too late.' 

A rope ladder hung suspended from the balcony, and 
Constant, now fully alive to his danger, descended quickly, 
and ill a moment his unknown companion was at his side. 
They heard the clatter of horses feet as if they were 
driven for life ; and the shouts of men and the roar of fire 
were mingled in discordant fierceness. 

* Quick, quick,' said his guide, grasping Constant's arm, 
Hhe hurricane has truly burst, and you may be swept 
away in its fury.' 

* And do I leave my kindred to perish while I can help 
them P ' said Constant, motioning to return. 

' Madman, you court certain death if you venture back,' 
said the stranger, seizing him. 

At that moment the sky was lighted as with a hundred 
beacons, red glaring streamers waved far up in the heavens ; 
for the hosts of destruction were waving their fiery ban- 
ners, and retribution was plying the work of vengeance. 
Constant Boncoeur was bewildered, and mechanically al- 
lowed himself to be hurried into the woods by his athletic 
companion ; at last they reached a little sequestered hut 
deep hidden in a bcoky thicket. The guide lighted a 
pine torch, and Constant recognised the slave Pierre. 

' For what purpose have you brought me hither ?* said 
Constant, recovering from his bewilderment. 

< That I might save your life,' said the negro. 

*If I had known by whom it was menaced, I might 
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<AIas!' replied Pierre, 'a hundred thousand. hands 
are now ready to destroy thee and all thy nation. The 
slumbering passions of a degraded race have already awoke, 
and, alas for them who have crushed and fettered their 
sentiments and better nature 1 They will feel what wo 
have too often felt.' 

The white man started, the truth flashed upon him lo 
a moment, and almost stupified with horror, ho gazed 
wildly on the'negro. 

' A people have arisen to assert their majesty,' said 
Pierre, calmly, ' and to rend the chains that bind them. 
Before to-morrow's sun bursts upon us the work will havo 
been well begun. There are men amongst us. Captain 
Constant, brave bat implacable ; but we recognise la their 
implacability l^e reaction of the white man's blows, and 
we cannot restrain them. There are men among us who 
never knew sympathy, and who will therefora be deaf to 
the cry of mercy. Captain Constant,' continued Piorre, 
his voice swelling as if by inspiration, and his manly 
figure seemiog to expand by the force of his emotions, 
' I saved the life of M. Jean Baschien's daughter, and be 
allowed my mother to be whipped by his overseer. I felt 
the whisperings of liberty within my breast ; I spoke of 
that same liberty to my brethren in bondage, and I was 
tied to the stake and beaten like a dog. You are the only 
man whom I have heard express true sympathy towards 
myself or brethren, and for the espression of that sym- 
pathy I have saved your life. Divest yourself of these 
garments, and put on those badges of a degraded race,' 
continued Pierre, bitterly ; * they will this night be hO"* 
nourable, and they will protect a good man's life.' 

Yielding to the representations of Pierre, Constant as- 
sumed the dress of a slave, while the negro stained his 
face and hands with the juice of the privet berry. 

^ Keep close by me,' said Pierre to his companion, when 
they had finished the metamorphosis, ' and do not fear 
that your soul will be shocked by the cruel destruction of 
your people. There is a band amongst us, led by TouSf 
saint Louverture, pledged to preserve if we can tiio good 
white men from the knives of the stern Christove and 
his band, and I will lead you amongst them. None sava 
I and Toussaint know of your disguise.' 

Leaving the secluded hut, Pierre and Constant havmg 
armed themselves, wound rapidly through the mazes of 
the forest. The heart of Boncoeur was a prey to contend-r 
ing emotions, and yet he did not feel the least antago- 
nism towards the insurrectionary movement. He, too, 
would have combated oppression far less galling than that 
of the negro, and the sympathy of freedom made him in- 
wardly condemn a system which bad provoked bloodshed 
and misery. They proceeded in the direction of Cape 
Francois, and in a short time they stood before Toussaint, 
the master-spirit of Haytian freedom. 

Toussaint Louverture is second to none in the annals of 
patriotic story. Noble, brave, generous, intelligent, and 
gifted with lofty genius as a governor, as well as Christian 
benignity as a man, admiration and honour enshrine his 
name. He was a negro ; be had been a slave ; and yet 
the name of Washington is even less tainted with the 
failings incidental to power. He stood surrounded by bis 
sable compeers, calmly encouraging and directing tbemi 
as Pierre approached. ' You are welcome,' said Toussaint, 
warmly, as he shook his friend and Constant by the hand. 
' We nave no time to lose,' he whispered to Pierre. 
' Christove is on the move by this time, and Cape Fran- 
cois is doomed if we do not anticipate him.' In a short 
time the word was given, and the insurgent negroes were 
marching towards Cape Fri^ieois under the command of 
Toussaint and Pierre, As they hurried on bands of fugi- 
tives flew past them npon foaming steeds, and despair and 
precipitation were in their movements. Onwards oped 
the insurgents, and the din and clash of arms were re- 
sounding in the streets as Toussaint aqd his compatriots 
joined the combat It was a fearfVil nightn-vengeance 
shook its gory hand and despair struck madly for life. 
The pent up passions of years had burst their iron bands, 
and a fearful retribution flapped its sable wings over the 



men who had arrogated possesgion of tbolr brethren. The 
powerful and furious Christove carried death into tb« 
heart of the white men's ranks, and his brethren in vm 
carried oamage into the dwellings of the powerful and 
wealthy. The battle raged all the night, and when the 
sun resa desolation and death reigned in the devoted dtj. 
The gt4M;ely mansion was a smoking ruin ; the embattled 
walU were levelled with the ground ; and yet the cry wu 
' remember the stripes of our wives and mothers, and do 
not forget our children's tears.* Toussaint Loavertoie 
and Pierre had facilitated as much as possible the escape 
of the fugitive whites, but their foUowerg, stimulated bj 
the cries of their companions, and remembering former 
wrongs, were swept into the impetuous vortex of revenge. 
A few, forgetting everything but words of pity and tjja^ 
pathy, rallied round Toussaint and Pierre, intent npon 
preserving all whom they could shield. 

The Europeans stubbornly defended every dwelling, 
and disputed every inch of ground, but they only pro- 
tracted A deadly struggle, and exasperated men who were 
already furious. Oh, it would be well if those who only 
calculate the ravages caused by the passions of men woald 
reflect and guard against their causes ! It would be well 
if they who crush humanity beneath their heels were im- 
pressed with the stem truth that there is a pripoiple of 
reaction against slavery in human nature ; that come it 
slow or oome it fast, the tornado will burst at lastj aod 
when it does burst, where is the man who can ride apoo 
that storm and rule it P M. Jean Baschien, sepore in his 
dreamy idealism, had never thought upon the possibilitj 
of negro insurrection. Although an oppressor of his fel- 
low-men, M. Jean would not have maimed or cut hit 
peopls ; oh, no, he was too refined for that ! but Claude 
Fermain was his agent, and he bad every confidence Is 
Claude. Nobody could complain of him, for M. Jean 
would net listen to any one who would danonnoc him; 
everything about the plantation was so regular .and luia- 
riant, and cost its proprietor no trouble. Ko trouble! 
Would he say so now, as barricaded in hit town dwelling, 
to which with bis daughters he had narrowly escaped, he 
listened to the din of the combat and the blows of the 
beams with which his doors were assailed P Would he saj 
so now, as he heard his own name and Claude's mingled 
in one common execration P He had little time to think, 
but yet the tenor of his thoughts were what he might 
have done. He would have listened to a negro now if he 
had asked for justice, but that hour was past. The beams 
were crashing on the doors, and the doors were at last 
crushed before them. Well might I^mile and Jeaoette 
scream now, and their father turn pale as he leaned o?er 
them. Well might the frightenecl women rush ioto the 
saloon and petition their master for protection, as the i 
furious assailants came shouting behind them. Bloodj 
and heated with the combat, the stem Christove glared 
like a panther upon the planter, and waved bis knife oo 
high. With bloody dabbled garments, and blades thai ' 
dropped gore, his companions mustered roupd hinsi and ; 
eyed the dismayed group. 

< Have mercy,' faltered M. Jean, as he looked at Cb^s- 
tove, and pointed to his daughters. 

* We give what we received,* said Christove, * blows and | 
wounds ,' the white man never taught us mercj.' 

< Are you a father P ' said M. Jean, appealmg to the 
negro's sympathies ; but the white man had blunted and 
perverted even these. 

< I am,' said the Haytian, sternly ; ' and I have seen my 
children scourged and dared not pity them. It is time that 
white men knew the bitterness of a slave father's agony. 

M. Jean looked beseechingly from face to face, bot 0^ 
was stem and grave. 

' I have seen my mot|ier> m wifOf and mj M^^^ 
scourged,' cried Christove, fiercely { * you will keov wb«t 
I might feel.' As he spoke, he bounded towards the 
shrinking victims, and his knife was waved on higi)* 

In an instant the blew wa« stayed by a powerful hao^ 
the knife was wrenched from his grasp, and Pierre stood 
calmly before him. 
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<HoId, CHiristove,' said Pierre, as he parried a How 
aimed at him \>j his friend ; * I claim these people ua m^ 
prisoners.' 

* We will have no prisoners,* shouted Christove, turn- 
ing to his band. ' Down with every foe to liberty ! ' 

* Would you rob me of my vengeance P* cried Pierre to 
Gbristove's band ; ' of the vengeance I have nursed for 
Tears ! I have borne stripes and blows and insults, and 
this man was my mMter ; would yo<i, my friends, match 
him from me nowP' 

* Pierre talks of mercy,' cried the chief; ' of mercy and 
of pitj; he will spare this tyrant.' 

' ^ ould Christove spare Camille Grostette,* cried Pierre, 
resolutely, * if he were in his power P Would he not claim 
bim as I do Baschien P Ah, do not fear me ! ' said Pierre, 
foUowlDg up the impression he perceived that he had 
made upon the band, ' I will make him feel.' 
^ * Pierre is right ; he was Pierre's master,' said some of 
the combatants ; ' let Pierre be his master now ; ' aqd they 
laughed loudly as they hurried from the saloon and dashea 
oDce more into the street. 

Christove lingered a while aQd looked suspiciously upon 
Iiis friend ; but the shouts and cries of his followers rer 
' called him to action, and snatching up the weapon which 
Pierre had thrown to the floor, he bounded away. 

Shrinking, pale, and irresolute, |f . Jeaq looked upon 
the negro, who returned the look with a calm imperturoed 
eye. The words of Constant Boncoeur came upon Jean 
nov in all their force, and his own speculations upon negro 
character were resolved. If he had only taught Pierre 
hov noble it was to save human life, perhaps Pierre 
would have spared him now ; if he had given him his 
liberty when be rescued Jeanette from the waves, per- 
haps it would have been remembered. How easy it was 
to speculate in the cowardice of irresponsible power. How 
difFisrently he thought when thought alone was free. 

The arms of the negro were crossed upon his bosom, 
and his tall handsome figure was raised to its extreme 
height; neither the malignity of revenge nor the scintil- 
lations of paauoQ were in his dark lustrous eyes, as they 
fell upon the trembling females. * Wealth and power 
are transitory, M. Jeai), he said at last, in slow solemn 
tones; 'and misfortune, like her younger sister fortune, 
is capricious. You are poor, and Pierre, who yesterday 
was your slave, to-day can pity you,* 

The white man started, and looked in amazement upon 
the negro. * Sparc my life and protect my children, and 
1 will amply reward you,' he said mechanically. 

' I will spare your life, and I will strive to protect you 
all ; but it is because you are poor and cannot reward me 
that I do so ; for the white man will never have dominion 
in this island again,' answered Pierre, proudly. 

* The French Republic is powerful, and what are slaves P ' 
Baid M. Jean, betrayed again into his habitual train of 
thought. 

' Slaves are the white man's footstools,' said the negro, 
mildly; <but we are no longer slaves, we have tasted 
freedom and will maintain it ; Pierre the neg^o is now 
the equal of M. Baschien.' 

On the evening of that eventful day ^ve persons walked 
at an eisy pace through the ruined streets of Cape Fran- 
cois. Two of them were females, and their faces were 
cwered with long sable vejU. The men were apparently 
^l n^oes. A dead solemn silence reigned in the eity, 
for it had become a sepulchre, A lantern might be seei) 
nittiog amongst the ruins, aod the howl of the bandc^ 
would rise at long intervals ; but these sights and sounds 
condofied to render the desolate city more awfiiUy dreary, 
and to fill the mind with sad and fearful thoughts. Bands 
of Qsgroes passed the pedestrians, and a sign and whisr 
pered word was their only salutation ; they passed so 
luiisdessly that it was depressing to think even of them. 
At last they reached the quay, and when one of the party 
whistled a boat pulled to the shore. Oqe solitary indi- 
vidual propelled it, and when it Umh^d the growd he 
^^ vai ca^ht by ope of hii friendp, and 



placed on board in solemn silence, and the oldest man sat 
down beside them without uttering a word. Pierre and 
Toussaint each drew a long inspiration, and uttered an 
ejaculation of pleasure. 

* Noble, generous men \ ' said Constant, clasping a hand 
of each J ' how can I ever repay you P ' 

' Teach your brethren to think better of our race/ said 
Toussaint. 
' Oh, you deserve to triumph,' said Qoqcceur, generously, 

* And we will,' said Pierre, solemnly. * Qod armeth 
the patriot.' 

* Farewell, farewell!' said Coqstant, again wringing 
their hands j * would I could secure you liberty.' 

They carried the young man on board of the boat, and 
instructed him in its management as they pushed it into 
deep water: sobs came from the bosoms of the fugitives 
who were already seated ; and as the generous Pierre re- 
speotfifUy saluted them, he felt that he had made friends 
to his race. Constant pulled at the oars in silence for a 
lopg time ; he did not hoist the sail, for the land-breeze 
was setting in ; at last the fugitives reached a ship in the 
ol]^ng, and were homo away to Louisiana. 

The Hay tians were never subdued ; and the fate of the 
noble Toussaint Louverture belongs to history. But Con- 
stant Boncoeur and his children never forgot the gene- 
rosity of the gallant Pierre. That generous noble slave 
transmitted to France, at various intervals, portions of 
the wealtib which had been seized from M. Jean ; and, in 
his last commupication, signed in bis capacity as governor 
of Fort Jeremie, he assured Constant Boncoeur that the 
words of sympathy he had expressed on the evening of 
the insurrection had saved him and his relatives from 
inevitable death. 



BOTHWELL BRIDGE. 

This bridge, so ftoous on account of the battle that was 
fought at it, spans the Clyde about a quarter of a mile 
^om the village of Bothwell, and about a mile fV>om the 
burgh of Hamilton. At the time of the engagement, the 
bridge was very narrow, the entrance from either side 
straight, the land around uncultivated and bare — indeed 
a perfect moor; now there is a wide spacious bridge, a 
broad winding road, and a highly cultivated country, 
adorned with trees and villas. Recently the locality has 
been greatly beautified by a handsome gateway, erected by 
his Grace tihe Duke of Hamilton, at a new approach to his 
magnificent lawns and princely palace. It Is a delightful 
spot; and, apart altogether from the interest which the 
battle attaches to it, is well worth a visit. Our object, 
however, is not to describe the locality (of which our great 
novelist, in * Old Mortality,' has given a graphic, and for 
the most part correct description), but to present our 
readers with a short narrative of the battle, and an ac- 
count of certain &cts and relics connected with it 

It was on the 22d June, 1679, that the battle took pkce. 
The day was a Sabbath, exactly three weeks after the 
skirmish at Drumclog. The victory gained by the Cove- 
nanters on that occasion had increased their numbers, and 
made them more resolute than ever to adhere to the cause 
which they had so zealously espoused. Flushed with suc- 
cess, they proceeded the day following to Glasgow, and 
made an attack upon it; but, after a short contest, they 
were repulsed, and a few of them killed. In the evemng 
they returned to Hamilton, where they pitched a sort of 
tent, which formed their place of rendezvous till their dia- 
astrous defeat at the bridge. Their discomfiture at the city 
in no degree daunted them, indeed it seems to have made 
them more bold and determined ; and having that day re- 
ceived an addition to their ranks, they flattered themselves 
that their success would be equal to what it had been at 
their recent encounter. In this, however, they were griev- 
ously mistaken, aa the result sooi^ proved. Nor was this 
at all to be wondered at; for their leaders w«re inexperi- 
enced, their men undisciplined, and, what was worst of all* 
they werQ pot agra^ed among themselves. Indeed, much of 
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officers and preachers in foolish disputation, and when the 
morning of &e battle dawned they were ill prepared for 
the onset. According to the testimony of one of the Cove- 
nanters that day on the field (Ure of Shargarton), * they 
were as unconcerned about the enemy as if they had been 
a thousand miles off, and few had powder and ball in the 
whole army to shoot twice.' In these unfiivourable cir- 
cumstances, the Duke of Monmouth, who was appointed to 
the command of the forces in Scotland, arriyed at Bothwell 
moor on the Saturday eyening, with a numerous and well 
trained army. Hope was entertained that a compromise 
would be effected in consequence of the dissensions exist- 
ing amonget the Covenanters, their want of experienced 
officers, their lack of authority, order, and ammunition ; 
but though a meeting was held for this purpose, they could 
not come to terms, and no other alternative remained but 
to settle their dispute by force of arms. At three o'clock 
in the morning the roar of cannon and the noise of mus- 
ketry were heard, which continued with little interruption 
for several hours. The Covenanters defended the bridge 
with great bravery, but their ammunition fiuling them they 
were obliged to give way. The duke then ordered his men 
to charge upon them, on which their ranks were broken, 
their forces routed, and the greatest disorder and carnage 
ensued. 

The number of Covenanters who fell at the scene of 
action was not above twenty, but upwards of four hundred 
were killed in the pursuit, wliich was continued several 
miles in the direction of Strathaven. The names of very 
few of them have been preserved ; indeed, all that we have 
seen recorded are James Smith, who was killed near the 
Nethertown of Hamilton ; James Scoullar and Qavin Semple 
of the parish of Glassfoixl ; Robert Finlay of the parish of 
Stonehouse ; and John Browning, Robert Stobo, William 
Hamilton, Robert Steel, William Pate, and Archibald Dick, 
of the parish of Avondale. Neither of these were at Both- 
well, but were on their way that morning to hear sermon 
at the camp, when they were met by the soldiers and put 
to death. After this the soldiers came in contact with Mr 
William Gordon of Earlston in Galloway, who was hasten- 
ing across the country to join the party, and on his refus- 
ing to surrender, they shot him on the spot His body 
was allowed to remain several days at the place where he 
fell, but was afterwards buried in the churchyard of Glass- 
ford. BIb friends erected a pillar over his grave, but no 
inscription was put upon it for many years. It has lately 
been repaired by his representative. Sir John Gordon, 
Bart, of Earlston, who cherishes a profound respect for the 
memory of his illustrious ancestor, and for the place where 
his mangled remains were deposited. The monument is 
built on the wall of the churchyard, fronting the public 
thoroughfiire, on which are the words — 

' If a hard fate demands or claims a tear, 
Stay, gentle passenger, and shed it here.* 

And on the other side is the following inscription : — * To 
the memory of the very worthy pillar of the church, Mr 
William Gordon, of Earlston in Galloway, shot by a party 
of dragoons, on his way to Bothwell Bridge, 22d June, 
1679. Aged 65. Inscribed by his great-grandson Sir John 
Gordon, Bart, 11th June, 1772. 

• Silent till now, full ninety years, has stood 
This hnmble monament of goiltless blood. 
Tyrannic sway forbad his fote to name, 
l.e8t his known worth should prove the tyrant's shame. 
On Bpthwell road, with love of freedom fired, 
The tyrant's minions boldly him required 
To stop and yield, or it his life would cost : 
This he disdain'd, not knowing all was lost ; 
On which they fired. Heaven so decreed his doom : 
Far firom his own laid in this silent tomb. 
How leagued with patriot* to maintain the cause 
Of true religion, liberty, and laws — 
How learned — how soft his manners, free trom pride — 
How clear his judgment— how he lived and died— 
They well could tell who weeping round him stood. 
On Stra'ven plains that drank his patriot blood.' 

About 1400 of the Covenanters were taken prisoners, 
carried to Edinburgh, and placed in the Greyfriars' Church- 
yard, where they were confined for several months, with- 



out any bed save the cold ground, and no other covering 
than the canopy of the sky. When winter set in, t few 
wooden huts were erected; but these were so uncomfort. 
able, and the treatment in other respects so severe, tb; 
many of them wished death rather than life. In the ODd 
they were promised their liberty, provided they subscribed 
the following declaration, which many of them did >-'l, 

f being apprehended for being at the late rcbeUioii; 

and whereas the lords of his majesty's command hire or- 
dained me to be set at liberty, I enacting myself to the 
effect underwritten; therefore I bind, oblige, and enact 
myself in the books of the privy council, tli^ hereiAer I 
shall not take up arms without or against his majestj or 
his authority.' About 300 rcfhsed to subscribe tins deed, 
on which the council passed an act banishing them to the 
island of Barbadoes. They were carried to Leith, stowed 
under deck like sheep, and treated in other respects with 
very great cruelty. So much confined were they, ' that 
the most part of them behoved to stand, to give room to 
such as were sickly and seemingly a-dying; they wn* 
pinned so close they scarcely got themselves moved, and 
were almost stifled for want of air.' The vessel set sail, ^ 
and had proceeded as for as Orkney, when she was drivoi 
on a rock and stranded. The seamen escaped, but ^ 
Covenanters, who were locked under the hatches, bad in- 
stantly the vessel for a coffin and the blue waters for a 
grave. All perished with the exception of fifty. 

Many of the gentlemen in the west who had either been 
at Bothwell or adhered to the party, had their lands con- 
fiscated, and were obliged to flee out of the country, and 
those in more humble spheres were treated with c|ail ■ 
severity. 

On a stone in tlie churchyard of Eaglesbam, over the j 
bodies of Gabriel Thomson and Robert Lockhari, who ; 
were shot by a party of dragoons under the command pf 
Ardlncaple, is the following epitaph : 

' The<«e men did search through moor aod moss 
To find out all that had no pass : 
l*hese fdithfnl witnesses were foand 
And muntereii upon the ground. 
Their bodies in this grave do lie ; 
Their blood fur vengeance yet doth cry. 
This may a standing witness be 
For Presbytry 'gainst Prelacy.' 

John Brown of Blackwood, parish of Lesmahago, was 
shot by Lieutenant Murray, in a field before Blackwood 
House, and buried there under cloud of night The fol- 
lowing epitaph was engraved upon his tomb : 

' Murray might murder such as godly Drown, 
But conld not rob him of that glorious crown 
He now enjoys. His credit, not his crime. 
Was non-compliance with a wicked time.' 

On a third stone, at Fenwick, over the body of Junes 
White, is the following remarkable inscription : 

* This martyr was by Peter Inglis shot. 
By birth a tiger rather than a 8cot ; 
Who, that his monstrous extract might be seen, 
Cut off his head, and kick'd it o'er the green : 
Thus tras that head which was to wear a crown 
A football made by a profane dragoon.' 

The first persons who were brought to trial and eI^ 
cuted after Bothwell, were Messrs John King and John 
Kid, two favourite preachers. They suffered at the 
market-cross of Edinburgh, on the 14th August; and in 
terms of the sentence, their heads and hands were cut off 
and affixed on the Netherbow port Soon after, the fol- 
lowing persons were sentenced to be * carried to the moor 
of Magus, in the sheriffdom of Fife, the place where his 
(}race the Archbishop of St Andrews was murdered on 
the 18th November, and there to be hanged till tbey be 
dead, and their bodies to be hung in chains until tbey rot 
and all their lands, goods, and gear to fhll to his m^estj s 
use': Thomas Brown, Edinburgh; James Wood, New- 
milns; Andrew Sword, Kirkcudbright; John Wadde), 
New Monkland ; and John Clyde, Kilbride. Thesentenw 
was duly executed, and a com field a(\joining at length 
ftimished them with a grave. A stone was erected in 
1728, when the chains were taken out of their gravefi, and 
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some of their clothes were found vnoonBumed. The in- 
scriptioii is as follows : 

* 'Caase we at Bothwell did appear, ' 
Peijarioas o«Uh8 refosed to airear : 
'Cause we Chriat'a caoae would not oondems. 
We were sentenced to death by men, 
Who rafed against na with sach ftiry, 
Oar dead bodies they did not bary ; 
But up on poles did hing as high, 
Triamphs of Babel's vietorv. 
Oar lives we feared not to the death. 
Bat constant prove i to the last breath.* 

In ftdditign to these many others were subsequently 
executed for being at Bothwell. To giro a list of them 
would fSur exceed &e limits of our present paper ; we shall 
therefore only give a short notice of one of them — John 
Nisbety Hardhill, parish of Loudon — because he was one 
of the most eminent, and also because of his connexion 
with the district of country where the engagement took 
place, and the respect in which his memory is still held. 
He was at Pentland, where he was severely wounded ; he 
arrived at Drumclog shortly after the skirmish commenced, 
where he behaved very bravely ; and he was a captain of 
the party who defended the bridge at Bothwell. From 
thai time he was declared a rebel, a large sum was ofifered 
for his apprehension, and his wife and children were turned 
out of HardhilL For several years he escaped, but in the 
end was sdzed by Colonel Buchan and a party of dragoons 
in Midland, parish of Fenwick. He was carried to Edin- 
burgh, tried, found guilty of rebellion, and executed in the 
Grassmarket. In the grayeyard of his native parish there 
is a stone with the following inscription, from which we 
may form a conception of the estimation in which he was 
held: *To the memory of John Nisbet of Hardhill, who 
suffered martyrdom at the Grassmarket, Edinburgh, De- 
cember 4, 1685. Animated by a spirit to which genuine 
religion alone could give birth, and the pure flame of civil 
and religious liberty could alone keep alive, he manfully 
struggled lor a series of years to stem the tide of national 
degeneracy, and liberate his country from the tyrannical 
aggressions of the perjured house of Stuart His conduct 
in arms at Pentland, Drumclog, and Bothwell Bridge, in 
opposition to prelatic encroachment, and in defence of 
Scotland's covenanted work of reformation, is recorded in 
the annals of those times. His remains lie at Edinburgh, 
but the inhabitants of his native parish, and friends to the 
cause for which he fought and died, have caused this stone 
to be erected.' 

To give an account of the hardships endured by those 
who escaped from Bothwell, or even a brief notice of those 
who suffered, is impossible within our limits. Indeed we 
could give instances in the neighbourhood of the scene of 
contest sufficient to fill a volume. As in the former, we 
select one case^ that of David Steel, who rented the fkrm 
of Nether Skellyhill, in the parish of Lesmahago. After 
the battle, a close search was made for him, and for years 
he slept in a little turf hut on the hillside, the traces of 
which are still pointed out. In December, 1686, Lieu- 
tenant Crichton approached the house with a party of sol- 
diers, on which he slipped through a back window, and 
ran towards Logan Water, about a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant When crossing that stream he stumbled and fell into 
it, but rising immediately, he continued his flight towards 
the banks of the Nethan. Before he reached it, however, 
he became so much exhausted that he could run no fiur- 
ther. Crichton called upon him to surrender, which he 
did. He was carried back to SkellyhUl, where he was 
loet bv his wife,, taken into a field before his own door, 
ud uot in her presence. When the neighbours came 
they lifted the body streaming with blood, and hud it on 
the kilngrip,* till arrangements were made for carrying it 
into the house. The blood, it appears, sunk into the wall, 
for when the kiln was taken down, many years after, it 
WW distinctly seen upon the stones. The body was buried 



* A wan on which aocka of grain are laid before being spread 
■Pon the kiln to bo dried. 



in the churchyard of Leainoliago, and upon a stone was 
inscribed the following epitaph : 

* David, a shepberd first, and then 
Advanced to be king of men, 
Had of his graces in this qoarter. 
llua heir, a wanderer, now a martyr ; 
Who, for nis constancy and zeal. 
Still to the back did prove trae Steel; 
Who, for Christ's royal tmth and laws, 
And for the covenanted canso 
Of Scotland's famous i-eforroation. 
Declining tyrant nsnrpation. 
By oniel Oiiohton morder'd lies. 
Whose blood to Heaven for vengeance cries.* 

Several of the swords used at the battle are still extant. 
The drum, flag, and sword at Loohgoin, to which we re- 
forred in a former article, were there, and two of the flags 
described in our paper on Drumclog. In the Hunterian 
Museum, Glasgow, are the remains of one of the banners, 
also a hat found at the bridge the day after the engage- 
ment The hat is black, low crowned, and resembles mwik 
those worn by sailors when ashore. There is in the pos- 
session <^ Mr James Craig, Gullyhill, parish of Gahiton, 
the flag carried at this disastrous battle by John Craig^ 
fiurmer, Ploughland, Avondale. It is cream-coloured silk, 
in excellent condition, and measures about seven feet by 
five. It has on it a representation of the Bible, a Scotch 
tiiistle, and the words — *Avondaill for Reformation in 
Church and State, according to God's Word and our Cove- 
nant.' This gentleman has likewise a double-edged sword» 
which was carried by the said John Craig on that occa- 
sion; both of whicJi have come to him by lineal descent 

At Newick House, Lesmahago, the residence and pro- 
perty of James White, Esq., are likewise to be seen several 
interesting relics, which belonged to his ancestor John 
White, who fought at Bothwell, and who was a leader at 
that trying period. He has in his possession three swords, 
two of them double-edged, and one of which was used by 
the 'laird' himself; a large drum, with two ebony drum- 
sticks ; and a flag. The flag is the finest we have seen : 
it is blue silk, about seven feet square, and has on it the 
words, * For Leshmagow.' We were shown at this ancient 
fiunily residence a window, above which is a sun-dial, 
where the staunch Covenanter made a narrow ^scape^ 
when his bouse was beset one morning by Claverhouse 
and his dragoons. This part of the building is very firail, 
and Bfr White is about to take it down; but he stated to 
us his intention to preserve the window through which his 
distinguished fore&ther escaped. 



HISTORY. 

(ConUnned fh)m page 167.) 
It was formerly mentioned that the obvious and acknow- 
ledged utility which arises from the recording of fiicts is the 
benefit of mankind ; hence it would be very useless to load 
the detail with extraneous matter not tending to that point 
It would moreover render the narrative too prolix and cir- 
cumstantial ; and it ought, therefore, to be kept in view, 
that what can be of no advantage to posterity, merits not 
the notice of the historian ; or if mentioned at all, that it 
ought to be in the most compendious manner. Some cir- 
cumstances, indeed, are very trifling in their nature ; yet 
when they tend to unfold character, may be briefly men- 
tioned. Dion Cassius, upon stating some particulars which 
he thought of a nature too suboi^inate to Uie dignity of 
history, makes the following excuse : *I would not have it 
thought, that I descend below the dignity of history in 
writing these things, for as they were ihe actions of an 
emperor, and I was present and saw them all, and both 
he^ and conversed with liim, I did not think proper to 
omit them.' Dion Cassius has not perhaps judged amiss ; 
for the influence of any person in an exalted sphere of life 
is extensive, and the most trifling circumstances of his con- 
duct engage attention ; but as similar actions of any p^- 
son in the inferior walks of life have not ^e same influence, 
they claim not the same attention firom the historian. 

There are many circumstances of former ages, even ri- 
diculous and detestable, which yet ought to be mentioned, 
not from the intrinsic consequence attached to them, but 
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purposely to exhibit, for the beat ends, the delusiotiB into 
which mankind have repeatedly &llen. In the statutory 
law of our own country^ we obserre that it was at one time 
thought necessary to prohibit witchcraft by an express en- 
actment of the legislature, and to consign those unfortu- 
nate beings to punishment^ who upon trial should haTe been 
found guilty of oonduot inferring the commisiion of this 
statutory crime. It is known too, that at one period the 
torture of the rack was applied In order to elicit truth ; 
and it is known also that, though religion be of the most 
peaceable and conciliating nature, It was once considered 
lawful to employ persecution and cruelty (br eBtabllBhinff 
its interests. Buch ciroomstanoes, With their dreadAu 
effects, show the great disadvantages of igboraAoe, and ibo 
important benefits arising to society ttom. the aoquisition 
of knowledge. The mention of them will excite * desiiv 
of still fbrther refinement, and inspire terror At the idtta 
of a relapse into imch hoMd darkness. 

The historian ought aA tnuch ad possible to preeerte 4 
unity in his subject ; in particular history, he is blameable 
if he break the thread of his narratiYe without th« ttioet 
weighty i^ea^oiis. 

The historian ou^t to be w«ll IMdqulunted with tilie Moret 
moldtes of action, to trace which will require not obly the 
keenest discrimination, but ib Very eompr^ensive k&ow^ 
ledge of mankind ; for to te^ notions to their true springs 
is difficult \ because the motives which prompt to adtion ftfe 
seldom ftirly promulgated. As one instance t how many 
state papers hate been issued to the world in jusiafic&ttoii 
of actions proceeding from motivee quite different fi^m 
those which were assigned. To know the designs <yf a 
person with As much certainty bs possible, it is neeesBary 
to bo previously acquainted with nie character, and the 
pursuits which priucipally haVe oecupied his mitid. These 
may in a great degree be leartaed mmi his actioni { for 
where they ate generallv of a vicious or immoral teudenoy, 
we heed not expot much purity of motive fhHU that person 
in any case. No more can we expect of him whoee mind 
is tinged with avarice, to act nom generous motivei. 
Hence arises the necessity of the hist^ian to Btudy the 
characters of these whose aetionn he describee^ When 
they are known, the true motive will be more ea^y dis>- 
covered, and the feigned more easily detected. From this 
appears the reason why Ballust has been so particular in 
delineatilig the eharaeter of Catiline, and Livy that of 
Hannibal We evidently wm how well fitted Oatiline was 
for entering into base actions against his country, and 
how able Hannibal was to perform those great actions 
which are recorded of him. Actions and their causes are 
sometimes very remote from each other; therefore their 
connexion may not easily be perceived. In Europe, some 
years ago, in particular, when any small state was attack- 
ed by another more powerful, the neighbouring powers 
immediately interferea to maintain the safety of the weaker 
state ; in such a case sympathy or a regard to justice 
might be supposed to have oeen the immediate cause of 
the interference, but the more remote though efficient 
cause was self-preservation; for too much power falling 
into the hands of one state might be very dangerous to the 
rest ; it was therefore the interest of each to preserve, as 
far as possible, the balance of power, on which depended 
the safety and tranquillity of the whole. A variety of in- 
stances might be adduced from the wars between England 
and France, and France and Austria. 

In treating ooncerning any great event it is incumbent 
upon the historian to give the reader some previous infor- 
mation concerning the various causes which conspired to 
its commencement as well as to its accomplishment. A 
defect in tliis respect has been ascribed to many of the 
ancient historians. A historian must be previously ac- 
quainted with the gmeral history of a nation, before he 
dkh. with propriety give the history of any particular por- 
tion of it. 

In addition to a bare notice of the causes from which 
events spring, the historian must also narrate thdr con- 
sequences. By knowing previously the designs upon which 
projects are formed, we feel gratified in observing whether 



t?tie eousequeuces wei% foftun&te oi* Iktal, and in tnua&g )m 
for prudence accomplished its ends, oi^ how for AisftrrkM 
followed imprudence^ We will often havo occasion to ob- 
serve plans formed with seemingly the titmost readi of 
thought, in a moment disconcerted, and ev^ meaaim 
blighted by some aooident^ which, without tiie power of 
divination, it was impossible to foresee or prevmt 

Upon the consequences of actions related by the historian 
we form our experience. We may naturally infer that, from 
pursuing the same line of oonduot whioh our predecessors 
have adopted, almost similar consequences will auD& 
Virtue, we observe, fai history invariably meets with the 
approbation df mankind, and vice, we see, wllhont anj 
exception, is never commended. The historian will ofteo 
have occasion to show that the virtuous, though buffeted 
bv misfortune, and deprived of those external comforts so 
highly prized by the world, yet possess that hitemal 
pleasure which adheres to virtue, for which an equivalent 
is howhei^ to be found | and that the vicious, thou^ Ifi- 
dulged to the extreme lA e^e^ thing ministering to the 
pleasure of the senses, can neiUier by change of place, nor 
by any device whatever, escape from that misery irhich 
arises in the breast upon the removal of virtue. 

The utility of geography and chronology to the historian 
has been long since acknowledged, and so much has thdr 
importance been estimated, that they have been denomi- 
nated the two eyes of history. By knovrmg when a person 
flourished, We are able to judge of his eharaeter in relation 
to the times In which he appeared. We are apt to ftttach 
great merit to a person who, in any age marked by its 
ignorance and superstition, may have risen superior to iht 
difficulties which he had to encounter, and who perhaps 
equalled, if not surpassed, those whose opportunities of 
improvement have been more extensive. In reading of wir, 
when the places are mentioned which were the scenes of 
action, we travel ever the map in quest of them witii much 
pleasure ; we notice the progress of an army from plw* 
to place with the most lively gratification j and from know- 
ing the situation of the country, and the obstmcttons 
which it by nature throws in the way, we form an opinion 
of its commanders. We always have in view the difficul- 
ties which have been overcome, in estimating the merit of 
a general. Without chronology and geography, it is veiy 
of^n impossible to judge with any justice of men or ftcdons. 
Cicero is very profuse In his praise of Pompey, for com- 
mencing and completing the piratic war at a season when 
others would have been afraid to trust themselves at sea 
Without the general appearance of the country, the rivers, 
passes, or moimtains, being mentioned, or ihe strength cf 
one city either bv nature or art, or the weakness of 
another, and the cnstance between armies, we droold f^^ 
quently err in our judgment of military eiploits. Oaistf, 
from his particular notice of these things, seems to hate 
been aWare of their importance. 

In drawing the character of a general, It may be proper 
to mention his age, for where his conduct in youth gites 
us an early promise of his friture graitness, the tmtr 
will be disappointed if he meet with no information on this 
boint Alexander finished his great career at a time of 
lifo when others are about beginning theirs. Scipio, at a 
period of the world not the most correct and chaste, and 
in youth, a time of life the most ungovernable, gate a 
signal instance of the command which he possessed orer 
hi;^ passions, when he was assailed by the appcanmce of 
a celebrated beauty. If n^ had blunted passion, his re- 
nunciation of the pleasure vrith which he was tempted 
would have been scarcely observed. Such rehtions aJe 
very interesting, and well deserve the attention of the his- 
torian. 

In conddering the subject of history In general, tiiere 
will be found a ^eat d^erence between and^t and mo- 
dem historians. The former principally and ahnoet ex- 
clusively confine their relations to the expldte of war; 
their attention is little directed towards internal and do- 
mestic policy, to the public finances, to manners, or to laws. 
To these subjects much of our attention is now tmned, 
and a comparison is drawn between whpft we fbrffl^iy 
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were and what we now are. The comparison la interest- 
ing. Upon the overthrow of the Roman empire, and on its 
nmia, arose the feudal goYemlnent, which gate bases to 
the modem constitutions of Europe. It introduced changes 
without number, and hardly a firagment of What foi> 
merly existed wfts retained. Between the sovereign and 
lord, and between the lord and vassal, new relations 
were formed, froth Which branched out a nttmber of new 
daties. The complexion of things was changed } arbitrary 
power operating upon ignorance, which the servitude of 
the feudal law ptdduced, gave birth to miiery and cruelty 
in endless vwriety. Scarcely had mankind emerged iVom 
this deplorable situation, when they began to compare the 
present with the past — ^in what they agreed with &eir an- 
cestors and in W&kt they differed* No such comparisons 
did the Greeks and Bomans £nd it necessary to make. 
Notwithstanding their successes or defeats in war, their 
constitutions, laws, and manners never underwent such 
a complete change as the barbarians of the north ejected 
in Eimipe by the overthrow of the Boman empire. The 
laws of the twelve tables were in as much vigour tinder 
Augustus as at the period of the contest with the Samnites. 
The office ot magistrate was not changed. The ferm of the 
senate continued seven himdred years without any change 
whatever, from the first consuls to the first Csesars ; nor 
did any considerable change take place in military disci* 
pline firom the time of Pyrrhus to that of Theodosius. 
Luxury no donbt increased with their riches, and the 
table of LuculluS was no longer the same as that of Kuma 
andFabriclus; but the consular robe of Cicero was the 
same as that of Brutus ; he enjoyed the same rights and 
privileges. In the present day, a great lord does not any 
longer in his dress resemble hJs ancestors, no more than 
he does in his civil or political existence. The feudal 
usurpations of the great barons are now lost ; vassalage 
and servitude have now vanished, and the principles and 
?pirit of the feudal law have long since fled. The only ex- 
isting remdns are those charters and other writings which 
are still deemed necessary to transmit fh>m hand to hand 
what Iklls within tiie description of fuHlage ; but it is now 
universally acknowledged that the causes to which they 
owed their birth have long since ceased. In society^ many 
other revolutions have taken place. We might despair, in 
instituting a comparison between the present age and that 
of Charles V., of finding any features of resemblance. By 
the strange vicissitudes which have taken place in manners 
and habits, society has often assumed a new appearance, 
and the change luis in some degree occasioned that spirit 
of curiosity among modem historians in searching out the 
past and competing it with the present. Indeed, commerce 
having been in modem times conducted on Uie most liberal 
and comprehensive scale, the discovery of new oountriea 
has ftris^ from it as a natural consequence, and giten to 
mankind a new acces^on of ideas. The leading pursuit 
of (indent times was War. In the present period, com- 
merce occupies attention more, ftnd by giving the current 
of public attention a different direction, it must obviously 
introduce a material alteration in society. Tins, when 
cot^oined with the benevolent spirit of the Ciudstian religion, 
has softened men's ideas, and it is to be hoped has had 
some tendency to make the barbarities and cruelties of 
former ages less practised. Hence the attention of modem 
historians to maimers, laws, and the different institutions 
from which we form a picture of the interior of society. 
Happy Wonld it be fer mankind had the historian still less 
occasion to record military exploits, or those actions which 
proceed from disordered passions. His task would be then 
easy in turning to the manners and customs of nations, 
their advancement in legislature, in science, and in art 
And here, were it possible for the historian to mark the 
measure of advancement to which mankind reached in 
^erything which tends to ennobl& and in the same 
DMumer to show the extent to which they reverted into 
ignorance or pltinged into immorality, vntii the accom- 
paoyiBg causes which conduced to each, much important 
JpMulation would be ftimished not only to the philosopher 



what manHei* the charaotOr and geniuiSj the manners, go- 
vernment, and laws of a people were fonned, and how 
altered. 

In history, speeches once bccmpled a conspicuous pari 
While it is adimtted of them that they add much to the 
embellishment of history, yet it has been asserted that they 
detract from the veracity of fhcts; fi)f, in many situations 
where it has been said that generals or otiier distinguished 
persons have made speeches, it was not possible that all 
the audience could near — that from the texture of the 
speeches, the labour of the historian appears more thcin the 
native eloquence of him to whom they are ascribed — and 
that at best the introduction of speeches is an unseasonable 
interruption of the narrative. JBefore absolutely condemn- 
ing the speeches In history, however, it may not be im- 
S roper to take a short review of ancient times, and to mark 
leir difference fr^m the present It is well known, in 
the popular governments of the ancientS) how much power 
was anached to eloquence. Without it no individual could 
obtain notice, nor could any one retain the power which 
he possessed. Its importance being so obvious, it was 
tau^t to the youth with the utmost care, not as a pursuit 
of a subordinate nature, but of primary importance ; for 
he who aspired to public honours saw no outer means of 
accomplishing his wishes, but by possessing eloquence in 
the utniost po^ble perfection. He who could address a 
numerous asseinbly with ikcility and grace, who could 
animate and wiela at will the passions, who could at- 
tack in a vast and crowded forum the powerful criminal, 
and rescue innocence from the gripe of tyranny, surely 
merited the public honours which "were the reward of elo- 
quence. Such being one of the leading features of Rome 
And Athens, the speeches given in atacient history do not 
deviate so ftu* from truth as might at first view be sup- 
posed ; they are consistent with probability, without any 
effort of imagination. It is but fidr) when We bring fermer 
times before the judgment-seat of reason, that we take into 
our estimate the manners which then prevailed, that we 
may be able to form aii accurate opinion, tn fkvour of 
speeches it maybe pleaded, that, when spoken in the third 
person and of moderate length, they agreeably diversify 
the narrative} they tend to explain more fully the causes 
and springs of action, and to unfold the views of leaders ; 
we enter into the presence of the most celebrated persons 
of antiquity, and seem as it were to join in their delibera- 
tions. Be^deS) the historian may make the speaker deliver 
a variety of remarks which could not with tiie same pro- 
priety have come from himself In judging indirectly 
of the utility of speeches, we form a favourable opinion of 
them from the drcumstence, that were they to be abstracted 
from ancient history^ it would lose half its beauty. But 
it is now believed that, though the speeches might have 
had their use in ancient times, and produced the most im- 
portant effects, yet in modem times they are, from a change 
of circumstances, not calculated to produce the same con- 
sequences. Printing has now more extensively diffused 
knowledge; men have^ in general, become more enlight- 
ened) and seldom are so moved by the mere effect of elo- 
quence as in ancient times. As knowledge was then cir- 
cumscribed, an artful appeal to the passions never failed 
of success; but now the cold calculations of interest are 
not easily removed by the most animated burste of elo- 
quence. It is not intended to be here imderstood that 
speeches, however eloquent, can produce no effect ; it is 
only meant that they will not have the same power as that 
which is ascribed to them in ancient times. 

Though the utility of speeches in history be rather du- 
bious, yet the same tiling cannot be said of order ; for with- 
out it history would nearly approach to an undigested 
chaos. Unless there exists a natural and clear connexion 
between the facts related, it will be difficult to treasure 
them up in the mind. Every historian should therefore 
contemplate upon each separate portion of his history, 
bring the one near to the other, and exhibit those fhcts 
whicn mutually tend to throw light upon one another. \ 
In every state there are some leading circumstances, such 
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measure or martial enterprise, that decide upon the fate 
of many others, and which disappear like a number of 
tributary streams in a great river. By the principal point 
being thus held up to notice, the reader will feel much 
pleasure in the perusal, and will be somewhat in the situa- 
tion of a person upon the top of an elevated mountain, 
which affords an extended view of the circun^jacent country. 



BELIOIOUS BEUBF. 

There is no sentiment of the human soul so potent in its 
influence on the character of man as his religious belief. 
It is deep— all-pervading and all-controlling. The field 
of its vision is the indefinable expanse of heaven, compre- 
hending the depths of the unseen world, with all the ex- 
istences and states of being revealed, or imagined to be 
there. The range of its sympathies is limited only by the 
universe, with its peopled realms — and by the ages of 
eternity. Assuming Christianity as our standard, and its 
objects of contemplation as a material of sentiment, we can 
easily see there is enough in it to stimulate the human 
mind co action, that mounts superior to those low things 
appertaining to the speck which we call earth. When 
God, by his precepts and sanctions, by his counsels and 
promises, takes possession of the soul of man, it developes 
and displays qualities above the empire of other hopes and 
fears. AlUcd to the throne above, it looks down on 
thrones below ; and though commanded to respect them, 
yet pays a higher deference to its allowance in heaven — 
' Whether it be right in the sight of Qod to hearken unto 
you more than to God, judge ye.* 

EDUOATIOK. 

Thelwal thought it very unfiur to influence a child's 
mind by inculcating any opinions before it had come to 
years of discretion to choose for itself. I showed him my 
garden, and told him it was my botanical garden. * How 
so ? ' said he ; * it is covered with weeds.* * Oh,' I replied, 
^ that is only because it has not come to its age of discre- 
tion and ohoioe. The weeds, yon see, have taken the 
liberty to grow, and I thought it vnfiur in me to pr^udioe 
the soil towaonk roses and strawberries.' — Coleridge, 

PEBUVIAN MODE OF APPLTDTa OUAXO. 

Opposite to the Ports of Pisco and Chincha, lie a 
number of small islands, noted for their large deposits of 
guano, or huanu, as Dr Tschudi corrects the orthography 
of the word. The doctor gives some very interesting par- 
ticulars concerning this efficacious manure, which, altbou^ 
but recently adopted in Europe, appears to have been used 
in Peru as far back as the tmie of the first Incas. The 
Peruvians use it chiefly for the maize and potato fields : 
their manner of employing it is peculiar, and but little 
known in Europe. A few weeks after the seeds have begun 
to germinate, a small hole is made beeide each plant, filled 
with huanu, and covo^ up with earth. The effect of the 
process is incredibly rapid. In a very few days the plants 
attain double their previous height When the operation 
is repeated, but with a smaller quantity of huanu, the 
farmer may reckon upon a crop at least threefbld that 
which he would obtoln firom an unmanured soil. Of the 
white huanu, which is much stronger than the dark- 
coloured, less must be used, and the field must be watered 
sooner, or for a longer time, or the roots will be destroyed. 
When the land is tolerably good, seven hundred and fifty 
to nine hundred poimds of huanu are reckoned sufficient 
for a surface of foiirteen thousand square fiset; with poor 
soil, a thousand or twelve hundred pounds are required. 

EXTENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The United States hkve a frontier line of more than 
10,(>U0 miles. We have a line of sea coast of 4000 miles, 
and a lake coast of 12,000 miles. One of our rivers is 
twice the size of the Danube, the largest river in Europe. 
The Ohio is 600 miles longer than the Rhine, and the 
Hudson has a navigation 120 miles longer than the 
Thames. The single state of Virginia is a third larger 
than England. Ohio contains 2,120,000 acres more than 
Scotland. JProm Maine to Ohio is ikrther than from Lon- 



don to Constantinople; and so we might go on, and lU 
pages enumerating distances, rivers, lakes, capes, and 
bays, with comparative estimates of size, power, and po- 
pulation. — New York Sun. 

HAUNTED OBOUKD. 

BT MIM M. P. iLXBD. 

Nay, tell me Bot— oh, tell me not— all idaces are the same ; 
The gifted rosQ woald smell as sweet by any other name ; 
That to the wandering child of earth there is no holy ground. 
Dear as oar own the stranger hearth, alike each charohyttd moaad. 
Is all the earth to thee all one — all common ground to me T 
Loves not the Gael his highland home — the Greek his own bine oea t 
Is there a heart, however lone — howe'er with grief oppreos'd. 
Bat something hath to call its own — somewhere it knvs to rest? 
Is there no spot where fond regret o'er light deparled si^ie— 
No hallow'd giroond we ne'er forget, enwreathed with tenderest tie* T 
No stony coach, where angel-dreams reveal'd a gUmpee of heswn. 
Whence still a lingering gjory streams to pilgrims sorrow-riven ? 
No hearth more than its neighbour dear— no nuced, no roin'd oo^— 
Where passing memory drone a tear and strews forcet-me-not? 
Are there no spirit^homes wDere we a lifetime would remain. 
That with our souls a sympathy and fellowship retein 7 
No fiuieless Eden of the heart where God has walk'd with mosi. 
From which we ling'ringly depart, and visit oft again — 
No spot to which we ligbUier tread, though distant wish it ne«r. 
Where we have bent uh o'er the dead, or * wiped away a tear* — 
Where joy boa pour'd her glory«clond like dayspring on our way. 
Or lonely sorrow lowly bow d, and pray'd her tears away ? 
Thy dripping rock. Mount Ararat, where ebb'd a worid's griet. 
When mercy stayed the waters dork and waved her oUveJeaf, 
A green isle was to Noah's eye, when on thy weeping Inow 
His altar smoked, and o'er the sky arose the covenant bow. 
Tea, dear unto the Switzer's soul the fatheriand of TeH, 
As is unto the exiled Pole where Kosciusko fen ; 
The wandering Jew, whene'er he prays, turns to his anoient ahiisa. 
And longs to rest, where'er he strays, in lovely Palestine. 
Thoagh change, all devastating change, witii dark siroooo wine. 
Tears from ourgrasp, where'er we range, each loved andlovely thing. 
Yet deep heart-teachings tpirit breathes, outgrowing wintiy deiab, 
AfTeotion with our nature wreaths and mingles with oor breath; 
These old home-teachings, ne'er forgot— these old familiar ti« 
Irradiate man? a lonely spot with tender memories. 
Oh, memory nke ivy creeps ronnd many a wither'-d tree ; 
Thoagh leafless nature o'er it weeps, it may be green to nte * 
That picture, thoagh a tamlsh'd thing to thee, to.me may 
Life haes, with many a silken string of feeling broider d there. 
What music in a name is found— what sweet affections blend — 
What tender feelings oloMer round the dwelUnff of a frieod. 
Where we have heard a voice more kind, one of more gentle t4ina, 
Than stirs the crowd — a kindred mind, an echo of our own I 
It may be a remember'd look, a tearfhl word, that bnms. 
And breathes on mem'ry's blotted book to tell it ne'er cetonM. 
Where thought around some old grey wall her household pictures 

hung. 
Love's broken strings, now scatter'd, all with treasured pearis 

strung; 
The shadow of our early home fhnn which we wept to pact. 
Where things Csmiiliar had grown as of ourselves a part — 
Twined ronnd with first affection's ties, the loves of oOier year*— 
These nnforgotien mrmpathies that wing our aoul to tears; 
The lost, the dead, departed hours — ^no tears, no sfdrit rain, 
Like fiided flowers, no summer showers revives their bloom agaia. 
Oar footsLops o'er the buried past may leave on earth no tnu;« ; 
Yet deep heart-mouldings there are cast, no lime can e'er effiue : 
Life's hues, 'mid memory's picture store, time's ]ava>tUe nrmrnah. 
Till spirit o'er her marble pours and thought her book nntyntlff. 
And, lighting no the chambers dark of haunted imagery. 
The broken idols of the heart 'mid ruin'd temples Ue. 
A mass of changeful joumeyings, deep-toned with light and shads. 
Heart-graved with many wanderhigs that ne'er in distnee IMe. 
Where p«nitenoe has pour'd her tear, and praise her anthwa load. 
And list'ning heaven ban bowed her ear or lit her altar cloudy 
Where God his purple feast has spread, his ohoam gatfaerdiouad 
To break and eat the sacred breaiL call thtU not oommon groond. 
Thoagh worshipp'd are the breathing stones that tell the mii^y's 

birth. 
Where genius sung triumphant songs unto ' the listening earth ; 
My spirit-home is Calvary— a throne of love to me ; 
On, moumfhl, dark Gethsemane, my spirit elingato thee ! 
As on the lone ^geon iale. no'er seen on sea or shore^ 
A glonr. a celestial smile. Jerusalem lingers o*er ; 
Bound Tabor's brew, and Olivet, that glory radiatea ataU ; 
Emanael's words are breatliing yet bv Kedron's shady rifl ; 
'i'he soul of worship wanders o'er each tear-imprlnted step ; 
Truth graven on thy vine-clad shore, oh, Uue Geneaaret! 
Where God nitV God a man was found, and died upon a tree— 
The hdiest spot in haunted gnmndt eartfa'a gceenaat voi.to aa! 
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Tbiwas Clasksos vna born at Wiabeftch, in Cambridge- 
nil the 28th of Morcb, 1780. Of his parly bojhood 
Bttl.c is known. When, howover, he had roached his twelfth 
ir, that spirit of enthuaiasm in fiivoar of the injured and 
oppressed African, which led ultjmatoly to each msgniS- 
amt and beneficial results, was enkindled within his youth- 
ilboBom. It hod its origin in the Ibllawing circumstance; 
ur readers are fcniiliar with the tinea of Cowpcr, in which 
Ik actiunia — 

■ SlatM uooot bmtbB in Eogli 
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They teftr to vhat follows : An indtvitlanl of the name 
of Somerset, » negro, was in the jcnr 1772 sciied in 
me of the most public etreeta of Loadon by a man who 
tkimed him as bis property. He had been one of his 
in a We<t India plantation, and having eome orer 
lim to England, had recently left his eemce with- 
ennission. The negro strugglad hard to get off, 
u ultimately, by superior force, secured and lodged 
MHL Mr QiaUTille Sharpe, the strenaons adrocate 
of freedom, hearing of the eaae, brought it before the Lord 
Jlajor, and bd order for Somerset's liberation was imme- 
iaUAj procured. Betting the Lord Mayor at defiance, 
^verer, (he enraged planter ogun soiled his Tictim and 
lore him from Mr Sharps. An action for assaalt was the 
Knseqaenoe, and the case being tried, final reference was 
to the tweWe judges, who, after solemn deliberation, 
decided that after a man eeta loot on the English territory 
nmea immediately free. This circumstance at once 
j troosed lite energies of the juvenile philanthropist. In 
bis yonUihl mumngs he often brooded orer the wrongE 
of (h« negro race, and the perusal of a work on Blaveiy, 
published by Sharpe about two years therealter. strength- 
cud at oDce his detestatioo of tbo abominable traffic and 
liil lore to the injured slaTe. 
I CiMkaanwasdeaignedby his parents fbr the church, and 
I Cuibridge was the dty where he recaved bis education. 
In Uw year 1T8G, Dr Pecbhord, Tice-cbancellor of tbe uni- 
•o^Bly, proposed as a prize essay to the senior bachelors 
> U&a dissertadoD on tbe qnecUon, < Is it lawful to make 
"n liana agunst tbeir sill T ' Clarkson had taken his 
ifV fte previous year, and had also carried off one of 

I Uie prina. We need not describe the enthusiasm with 
iriiich beeuterad the lists as a competitor, nor the strenuous 

II eSwii be mployed at once to gra^f his ambition for 



ance to tbe benevolent tendencies of his heart. He has 
done it himself, and that at once so graphically and touch- 
ingly, that we cannot forbear quoting Hs own words. After 
due preparation, he aaya, ■ I began my work, but no 
one can t«ll the severe trial the writing of it proved to 
me. I had eipocted pleasure from tbo inrention of tbe 
arguments, fi'om tbe arrangement of them. fWim the putting 
of them together, and from the thought in the interim that 
I was engaged in an innocent contest for literary honour. 
But all my pleasure was damped by the beta that were 
now contjnuttllj before me; it vras bnt one gloomy sutject 
from morning to nighL In the daytime I was uneasy; in 
the night I hod little rest; I sometimes never closed my 
eyelids for grief. It became now not so mooh a trial for 
academical repatatjon as fbr tbe production of a work 
which might be nseftal to injnred Africa; and keeping thia 
idea in mj mind, even after the perusal of BeneiBt, I al- ' 
ways slept with a candle in my room, that I night rise 
oat of bed and put down such thoughts aa might occur to 
me in the night, conoeiving that no arguments of any mo- 
ment should be lost in so great a cause.' Hia efforts were 
crowned with the most triumphant success. Tranamitting 
his essay to the vico<!haiicellor, it was prononnccd ilo- 
ddedly the best, and to young Chirkson the first priie was 
accordingly adjudged. The spark enkindled by the co^e 
of Somerset was now a flame biasing intensely within our 
hero's breast. He oonld not rest dther by day or nJghL 
Be would retire into remote solitudes, and hurry into the 
recesses of deep woods, that there he mi^t meditate on the 
subject, and if possible gun mental repose; all, however, 
in Ti^ A voice seemed to call aloud, ■ Are these things 
true V and a tliliform response was returned, ' They arc, 
they are.' Ho felt as if natare itself reproached Lim Ibr 
not doing something. And yet, without influence, with 
Umttcd means, and few oonneiions, what could he singly 
achieve? Often be contemplated an endeavour to arouse 
tbe sympathies oT the benevolent, of those who had seats 
in Parliament, and great riches, and widely extended con- 
nexions, which might enable them, had they the vrill, to 
take up the cause ; but it looked so like one of the feigned 
labours of Hercules, thot he dreaded he would be laughed 
at, and his understanding suspected if he made any such 
proposal. At last a sudden thought took possesion of his 
soul, the first Uiat bad pven Mm the most partial relieC 
He could translate bis Latin dissertation, revise, and, If 
necessarj, enlarge it, and tiien wait the resulL Decision 
and performanoe, in tbe case of men such as Clarkson, are 
nearly the same. He accordingly set to work, and speedily 
accomplished iiis task. 
Meanwhile, a variety of separate external agencies bad 
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complishment of Clarkson's wisbes. The case of Somer- 
set ; the forcible abstraction of a negro and his recovery by 
force after the vessel which carried him awaT had put ont 
to sea ; the irritings of Granville Sharpe, and the well known 
private opinions of many of the most eminent men of the 
day, had recently directed towards the important subject 
of slavery the attention of a considerable proportion of the 
thinking public. But this was not all. While others were 
reading, writing, musing, the Quakers of l&igland were 
acting on the subject. While others were timidly uttering 
the language of sedition, that most magnanimous class of 
British subjects were positively in the field, armed and 
harnessed for the war. They had long been declared 
rebels, indeed, but their bearing never looked so martial 
and aggressive as now. So far back as the year 1727, and 
still more strongly in the year 1758, these noble philan- 
thropists, at their yearly meeting, and in their collective 
capacity, fervently warned all their members to avoid being 
in any way concerned in this unrighteous commerce. At 
their yearly meeting in 1764, they proceeded to exclude 
from membership all such as should be found directly 
concerned in this practice, and in 1765 declared it to be 
criminal to abet the trade in any manner, directly or 
indirectly. From this time there appears to have been 
such an increasing zeal on this subject amongst the whole 
body of English Quakers, as to have impelled the society 
to step out dT its ordinary course in behalf of their ii^ured 
fellow-men. Acoordingly, in the month of June, 1783, 
the Friends oollectively petitioned the House of Commons 
against the continuance of this traffic, and afterwards, 
both collectively and individually, exerted themselves by 
the press, by private correspondence, and bv personal 
journeys, to enlighten the minds of men concermng it, espe- 
cially those of tl^ rising generation. At last a number of 
Quaker flunilies in London, who often met together and 
conversed upon tiie subject, perceiving, as facts came out 
in conversation, that there was a growing knowledge and 
hatred of the slave trade, and that the temper of the times 
was fkst ripening towards its abolition, came to the resolu- 
tion of forming a permaaeBt union to Airther the glorious 
cause. Six individuals, tberelbre, organised themselves into 
a society, and resolved ficom time to time to meet and act 
*To promote this object, they thought it proper that the 
public mind should be enlightened respecting it. They had 
recourse, therefore, to the public pi^aers, and tiiey appointed 
their members in torn to write in these; and to see that their 
productions were inserted, they kept regular minntes for 
this purpose.' At this time the existence of such a society 
was not generally known ; but God's thoughts to the African 
were thoughts of compassion, and He saw, and seeing ap- 
proved, and approving sent Thomas Clarkson into their 
hall of assembly. Clarkson, in order to get his essay 
printed, had io visit Londcm. There he became acquainted 
with William Dillwyn, -one of the six friends, who introduced 
him to the society. They cheered Clarkson on, extolled his 
essay, and entreated him to hasten its publication. Thus, 
by a providential concurrence of unforeseen and unexpected 
circumstances, the great work was commenoed, ti>e blessed 
consequenees of which it is impossible yet to calculate. The 
person who introduced Clarkson to Dillwyn was Philips the 
bookseller, who had imdertaken to publish his essay. To 
Granville Sharpe also, who by the way was a distant rela- 
tion of Clarkson's by the father's side, he was at the same 
time introduced by the good offices of ^he same praise- 
worthy individual. 

Clarkson's wodc w«6 published in the montJi of June, 
178G. It was his" primary intention to wait to see how the 
world would receive it, or what disposition there would be 
on the part of the public to favour his measures for the 
abolition of the slave trade, hekyrt advancing a step farther 
in the matter. But the oonversation he h»d held with 
William Dillwyn eontiiiued to make such an impression 
on his mind that he thought there could be now no occasion 
to wait for such a purpose. It seemed now only necessary 
to go forward; ' others, he fbund, had already begun the 
work. He had been thrown suddenly among these, as into 
a new world of friends. He believed also tj^ a way was 



opening under Providence lor support^ and he now thouglit 
that nothing remained for him but to procure as many co- 
adjutors as he could.' His great object now was to seoare 
the greatest number possible of introdnotbns to s«ch per- 
sons as firom their learning, station, or wealth, oould advance 
by their influence the cause in which he had embarind. 
He had long known Mr Bennet Langton, a gentieman of an 
ancient &mily and respectable fortune in llnoolnshire, but 
then a resident in Queen Square, Westminster, irho num- 
bered among his acquaintances the most illustrioiis men of 
the age, Johnson, Hanway, Edmund Burke, and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. Langton had also numerous Mends both in the 
Houses of Peers and of Commons, and enjoyed the personal 
intimacy of George IIL Besides the honour of such ac- 
quaintances, he was himself a man of talents and learxh 
ing, and his moral worth added increased lustre to his 
intellectual renown. Clarkson thought that if his work 
gained the sanction of such a friend, no unimportant mea- 
sure would be accomplished. And so it prored. Tbe 
mind of Langton was deeply moved by a perusal of Clark- 
son's essay. As a Mend to morality and religioii, he de- 
tested the crimes of the slaveholders, and as a fdend to 
humanity he lamented over the miseries of the of^tressed 
AMcans. He gave every encouragement to the philan- 
thropist, and remained through life a zealous and acttve co- 
a(^utor in the cause. Clarkson's book was subseqneDtly the 
means of introducing him to ths well-known Dr Baker, 
who was also brought overl>y a perusal, and at once awk 
a voluntary offer of his services in any way that might 
appear most eligible to Clarkson himselfl Lord andXady 
Scarsdale were thereafter added to the catalogoe of those 
who offered him their influence and support. , Spending a 
month at Teston Hall, the seat of the exoelkat and aocom- 
pUshed Mr Ramsay, he made the gratifying diaoorary ^a.t 
in Beilby Porteous, then Bishop of Charter, and the dis- 
tinguished Sir Charles Middleton, he might oofiHit upon 
two most devoted and determined Mends. WhOe residing 
at Teston Hall, Clarkson, one evening during tea, carried 
away by the enthusiasm of his filings, when donbts were 
expressed as to who should venture to give himaeilf pofalidy 
to the work, exclaimed in a loud voice, ' I am t^moj to ds- 
vote myself to the oause.' The eyes of the whola ooo^anj 
beamed with joy at this unexpected burst of lofty emotioii, 
and Sir Charles Middleton rismg immediately, assored him 
that should he require information relative to AfHea, be, 
as comptroller of the navy, would allow him free aeosis to 
his office, wh^ne he mi^t procure any extracts he ofaose 
from the journals of ships of war or any other papers. 

The fii^ thing Clarkson did on his return to Londoa 
was to pay a visit to his esteemed Mend DUlwyn, and 
infbrm lum of the pledge he had publicly ^veoi to devote 
himself from henceforwud exclusively to the work of emsa- 
cipation. Dillw3rn received the news with a joy he soii^rt aot 
to conceal, and calling upon Philips and a few other friendi; 
it was resolved t^at all possible efforts should at onee be 
employed to ^ve as extensive circulation as poaable to 
Mr Clarkson's essay. All the remaining copies were ao- 
cordingly for this purpose placed in the hands of indi- 
viduals &vourable to the cause. Among his distribvton 
he had the honour of numbering Mr Langton, Dr Baker, 
Lord and Lady Scarsdale, Sir Charles and Lady Ifiddle- 
ton, Sir Herbert Mackworth, M.P., Lord NewfaaTen, Lord 
Balgonie, Lord Hawke, and last though not least, Beiibj 
Porteous, Bishop of Chester. After this he began to qua- 
lify himself for the important work by obtaining aors ex- 
tensive information. As he had previously obtained the 
principal part of his knowledge from reading, ' I thou|dlit,' 
says he, < 1 ought now to see what could be seen, and to 
know from living pa*8ons what could be known on the 
subject With Teepwt to the first of these joints, tbe river 
Thames presented itself as at hand. Ships were geing 
occasionally from the port of London to Aaia^ sod wbj 
could I not get on board them and examinfi fbr mrs^? 
After diligent inquiry, I heard of one whic^ had just 
arrived. I found her to be a little wood-vessd, called lb* 
Lively, C^>tain Williamson, or one whieh tndsd to Aftioa 
in the natural productions «f the country, sodi ss iwm^ 
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On oonranmi^ with the mfttei ho diowcd mo ono 
or two pieoes of the oloth made hj the nathres, uid from 
thdr own ootton. I prerailed upon him to sell me a pieoe 
of each. Here new fteBngs arose, and partionlarty when 
I ooDsUoed that persons of so nraeh apparent ing enuity, 
and capable of soek beantiftil work as the AfHoana, shonld 
be made Bhufes, and rednced to a lerel with the hrnte 
eretdon. Mr lefleetions en tiie better nae which might 
be made of ijhrica b j the snbstitixtion of another trade, and 
<m the better me of her inhabitanta, serred greatly to ani- 
mate and to soslaiB me amidst the labour of mj pnrsnits. 
Tbe next Tsssel I boarded was the Fly, Captain CoUey. 
Here I ibnnd myself ibr the first time on tiie deck of a 
shte-TesaeL Hie si^t of the rooms below, and of Hbe 
gratings abore, and of the barricade across tibe deck, and 
tbe explanation of the nses of all these, filled me botii with 
melancholy and horror. I fotmd soon aft er w ards a fire of 
in^gUktion kindHng within me. I had now scarce patience 
to talk with those on board. I had not the coolness this 
first time to go leisurely oter the places that were open to 
mcL I got away quickly. Bat that which I thou^t I saw 
horribte in this ressel had the same effect upon me as that 
which I thought I had seen agreeable in the other, namehf, 
to animate and to intigorate me in my nnrsmt' 

After this our xnd^tigable' philanthropist wdted in 
person upon a great many members of Pturfiament and 
other persons of influence^ and at last he had the happiness 
of bring introduced to the ceHebrated WHberforoe hnnselC 
That ilhistrious indStidual rceerfed the Toung enthusiast 
with the utmost cordiality, told him frasikN £at the sub* 
jeet had often already employed his tbon^ts, and tiiat it 
I&T near his heart; proflessed his willingness to afford him 
all reqt&sito assistance, and, on parting, requested him 
to call agaSn soon that they might deliberate more at lei- 
sure (A die important subject. The labour that now do- 
Tohred upon (^arkson, wMIe collecting eridence relatife 
to the eyfis of slaTcry, was Inmiense. He was seldom en- 
gaged less than sixteen hours a-day. 'IfhenlleftTeston,' 
sajB he, * to begin the pursuit as an object of my life, I 
promised my friend Mr Ramsay a weekly account of my 
progress. At the end of the first week my letter to him 
contained Kttle more than a sheet of paper ; at the end of 
the second it contained three ; at the end of the third six ; 
and at the end of the fburth I fi>imd it would be so Tohi- 
sunoQs that I was obliged to decline writing it' Nor were 
tiiese prodigious efforts suffered to lose their reward. The 
subje<A was now fhirly taken up by the renowned Wil- 
beribrce and many members besides of both houses of the 
British legislature; and at last, at a di^cr giren by Mr 
Langton, at which Wilberfbrce, Wyndham, and other mem^ 
bets of the Commons, besides Clarkson himself were 
present, a kind of pledge was giyen by Mr Wilberfbrce, 
^t, provided he had we prospect of adequate support, 
he wonld agree to moye in his place in the House of Com- 
mons that slavery be made ihe subject of parHament- 
^J investigation. He also gave permission to Clarkson 
to make this his resolution kaoim to his city friends. The 
ii£ws overwhelmed tham with joy, and speeSIy thereafter 
& general committee of twelve in^viduals was iqppointed, 
' for tbe purpose of procuring such information and evidence^ 
and pnbliehing the same» as might tend to the abolition of 
the slave trade, and fbr directing the appCcation of Bvuih 
nutties as have been already or may be hereafter collected 
for tife above purpose.' Notice of the formation of the 
cotomittee was sent to Wilberfbrce, and for many a h>ng 
year he and they, as is well known, went hand in hand in 
canning oat their beneficent designs. At the next mee1>- 
"^ (^the committee, the treasurer reported that the snb- 
^i^ts»(alreadyrece!ved amounted to £186. It was also, 
after cottsiderable discussion, agreed that they should style 
^e^hes the Committee instituted in June, 1787, for 
effecfi^ the Abolition of the Slave Trade. Clarkson also 
^^^A^ Wd^y forward and volunteered his services, pro- 
dded no otter person would be found willing to trnder^ 



take the dangerous task, to pay a yiiit to Briftol, Iheiv 
pool, and other places;, to ooileet fhrtbsr light upon the 
subject of slavery, irith the view of laying 5 before Par- 
Hamenl On Hn 4th of June^ the nagnanimeos offer was 
accepted by ^ committer and that very tmsdag the he- 
roic philanthropist prepared to set out on his duigerous 
errand. Befbre leaving he took an affectionate floeiwell of 
Wilberfbrce, who vras then ill and in bed ; he was soaree 
able to speak fh>m weakness, bat be hekt out his hand to 
the noble adventurer, and vrished him success. Proceed- 
ing to the ports ot Bristol and Liverpool, Clarkso^i met 
with many friends who were fhvouraUe to the oanse in 
whidi he had embarked, and at a great expense oC 1*- 
bour ooHeoted a mass of most valuable mlbrmatioD; but 
his indefhtigable and inoessant toils endangered hb health. 
Nor vras this alL The planters and African traders, as 
had been foreseen, exerted themselves in every poflsiUe 
way to acoompHsh their own projects and baffle Ms, They 
calumniated his character, impugned his motives, and 
threatened to dismiss from their service any who dared to 
fhmish him vrith inibrmation. < When the object of his 
visit had become known at Liverpool, attonpts were made 
upon his Tahiable Hfe, which was on mere Amui one occa- 
sion exposed to imminent danger, for he narrowly escaped 
being pushed from the pierhead by some persons who 
seemed determined to effect his destruction.' In addition 
to Brhtol and Liverpool, Mr Clarkson successive visited 
Bridgewater, Monmouth, Glovoester, and Chester, at wMeh 
plac^ though he fbund a few fKencb, he had to enoounter 
as well the indignant Ibry of a host of fees. 

Meanwhile, during his absence, the ooramiltee had at- 
tended regularly at their posts. They dispersed, in the 
Urst place, 500 circular letters, giving an aocountof their 
institution, in London and its neighbcmrhood ; they opened 
a correspondence with the soeietieB of Philadelphia and 
New York ; they made out lists of persons in ^e eo u ntry 
to whom their pubiioations should be sent fbr disteibution ; 
and perfermed an almost incredible amount of labour. The 
Quakers vrere the first to notice these circulars, tfaehr reply 
to which evinces matchless liberality of spirit. * We haye 
also,' say they, ' thankfUly to beHeve tiiere is a grovring at- 
tention in many not of our religious society to tlM subject of 
negro slavery, and that the minds of the people are more 
and more enlarged to consider it as an aggregate of every 
species of evil, and to see the utter inoonsistenoy of up- 
holding it by tiie authority of any nation whatever, espe- 
cially of such as puns^ vHth loss of life crimes whose 
magnitude bears scarce any proportion to this oom|^ieated 
iniqui^.' 

About the middle of December, Clarkson returned, and 
laid befbre the committee a detailed account of his perilous 
mission. ' By this time,' says he, * the nature of l^e slave 
trade had, in consequence of the labours of the conmdttee 
and of their several correspondents, become generally 
known throughout the kingdom. It had excited a general 
attention, and there was among the people a general feding 
in behalf of the wrongs of Afirica.' Public meetings were 
convened in all parte of Britain, to petition Pai^ament for 
the abolition of slavery. The attention of government, 
which had previously been attracted by the bold, unquaH- 
fied language of many of the newspapers, vras now complete- 
ly excited. To abolish slavery seemed desirable; but the 
abominable system was so interwoven vrith the commerce 
and revenue of the country that they scarce knew how to 
act The king, by an order in council dated February 11, 
1788, directed that a committee of Privy Council should 
sit to deliberate in a case so confessedly momentous. Mr 
Wnberforce had received notice of this order, but he was 
then too ill to teke any measures conc^nung it. Clark- 
son, who was then in the country preparing a work on tiie 
slavery and commerce of the hmnan species, vras written 
to by the noble invalid. ObecBent to the summons, he 
threw aside his pen, and came to the city at once. He had 
an interview, soon after his arrival, vrith Pitt, who ex- 
pressed himself ihvourable to the cause. To Fbz also, a 
still more decided foe to African slavery, he was about the 
same time introduced* 
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The 9th of May was now specified as the day when 
this important subject was to be mentioned in the House 
of Commons for the first time. They met accordingly. 
Mr Pitt rose, and after a long speech concluded with the 
following motion : * That the house will, early next session 
of Parliament, proceed to take into consideration the cir- 
cumstances of the slave trade.' Mr Fox was against de- 
lay, 80 was Mr Burke, but, after a long discussion, Pitt's 
resolution was agreed to unanimously. ' Matters had now 
become serious. The gauntlet had been thrown down and 
accepted. The combatants had taken their stations, and 
the contest was to be renewed, which was to be decided 
soon on the great theatre of the nation. The committee, 
by t^e yery act of their institution, had pronounced the 
slaye trade to be criminal. They, on the other hand, who 
were concerned in it, had denied the charge. It became 
the one to prove, and the other to reftite it, or to &1\ in 
the ensuing session.' The consequence was, that Clarkson 
set out anew on the perilous and oft^n dismal task of col- 
lecting &rther evidence. He at this time visited the sea- 
port towns of Poole and Plymouth, where he foimd the 
utmost difficulty in procuring witnesses, whatever they 
might disclose in private, willing to come forward and 
offer public testimony to the evils of slavery. 

On his return to London, he fi}und his brother, then a 
young officer in the navy, and, knowing him to feel as 
keenly as he did himself in the great cause, despatched 
him to Havre de Grace, the greatest slave port in France, 
where he might collect evidence, sufficient to counteract 
any &lse statement that might be made, in that quar- 
ter. He himself, at the same time, in order to obtain all 
the information possible, set out for Paris. France was 
at that time in a state of anarchy and commotion, aod our 
adventurer was strongly advised to travel under an as- 
sumed name. But to this he would not listen : putting his 
trust in God, he resolved to perform his duty not only 
perscveringly but fearlessly. At Paris he met a most 
cordial reception from Lafayette, Condoroet, and Brissot. 
He also secured the friendship of Mirabeau. He left 
France, however, much disappointed; his success fell far 
short of his hopes ; and after parting with Brissot, and find- 
ing himself alone in his carriage, he burst into an agony 
of tears. 

No sooner had Clarkson returned firom France, in which 
he had travelled many thousand miles, than a dispute arose 
between the abolitionists and the planters as to the mode 
in which slaves were procured. The former boldly assert- 
ed that they were kidnapped; the latter that they were 
purchased at ikirs. As but few Europeans were permit- 
ted to sail up the African rivers, it was exceedingly dif- 
ficult to procure authentic evidence on this point At 
length Clarkson accidentally met a friend, who informed 
him, that not a twelvemonth before, he had conversed 
with a common sailor who had been engaged in the trade. 
Overjoyed by the news, Clarkson, with his characteristic 
earnestness, started at once in search of him. Romance fur- 
nishes nothing equal to what ensued. He boarded all the 
ships of war lying in ordinary at Deptford, and examined 
the different persons in each. From Deptford he proceed- 
ed to Woolwich, where he did the same. Thence he has- 
tened to Chatham, and then down the Medway to Sheer- 
ness. He had now boarded above one hundred and sixty 
vessels of war, but could get no intelligence of the sailor. 
From Chatham he set off for Portsmouth, but he did not suc- 
ceed there either. Plymouth was now his only hope, and 
it was 300 miles distant To Plymouth, however, he de- 
termined to go. The first day he boarded forty vessels; 
but no person answering the description of his sailor was 
to be foimd. During the night ho was feverish and un- 
easy. He arose with the dawn, entered a boat, and pushed 
off for the roads. After boarding sixteen vessels imsuo- 
cessfully, which made fifty-six since his arrival, he had yet 
another to visit, on entering the captain's cabin of which 
Chu'kson might have called out Eureka 1 for he had cap- 
tured the real Simon Pure at last ; and, dragging Jack 
along with him, he entered London in triumph. 

Meanwhile Mr Wilberforce, earl^ in the session, had 



risen up in the House of Commons and requested tbattj 
resolution be read, by which the House stood pledged to 
take the slave trade into consideration during thatseasian. 
As the day fixed for the final determination orthe qiK» 
tion approached, the feelings of Clarkson became alm^t 
insupportable; for he had the mortification to find his 
cause going down in estimation where it was Uien most 
important it should have increased in &vour. The planters 
and merchants had taken advantage of the long delay to 
prejudice the minds of many of the members of the Booje 
of Commons. Massacre, ruin, and indemnification wer^ 
the watchword. Then the St Domingo revolution, and tk 
rising of the slaves in many of the islands, increased tbe 
panic. ' All the predictions of the planters, it was said, 
had now become verified. The horrible measures were 
now realising at home.' Thus, by a combination of ma- 
lign influences, the current seemed turned against tbe 
good cause, and in this un&vourable frame of mind many 
members of Parliament entered the house on the day fixed 
for the discussion. "Mr Wilberforce having opoied np 
the question, a brilliant debate ensued, but the notion 
was lost by a majority of seventy-five votes. *^Our late,' 
says Clarkson, * however grievous it was, was roidered 
more tolerable by the circumstance of having been led to 
expect it It was rendered more tolerable, also, by other 
considerations, for we had the pleasure of knowing tliat 
we had several of the most distinguished characters in the 
kingdom, and alfbost all the splendid talents of the Hoi^ 
of Commons in our fiivour.' Soon after the defeat tk 
Conmiittee for Abolition held a meeting. It was higUy 
impressive ; the looks of all bespeaking the feelings of tiieir 
hearts. Thanks were voted to the illustrious minority of 
the House of Commons, to Wilberforce, Pitt, and Fox, and 
it then adjourned. For the three subsequent yean Clark- 
son toiled incessantly to promote his fisLvourite caose; for 
seven years he had maintained a correspondence with 400 
persons annually, andhad travelled upw^^is of 35,000 mii^s 
in search of evidence, performing a great part of these 
journeys in the night ; but now, in 1793, being only thirty- 
three years of age, his physical and mental powers began to 
give way, so terrible had been his labours, his excitemeim 
80 intense. ' As £ar as I myself' says he, * was coneemci 
all exertion was then over. The nervous system was al- 
most shattered to pieces. Both my memory and my hear- 
ing fi&iled me, sudden dizziness seized my head, a confused 
singing in the ears followed me wherever I went; on going 
to bed the very stairs seemed to dance up and down undc*- 
me, so that misplacing my foot I sometimes fell. TalldD^ 
too, if it continued but half an hour, exhausted me eo that 
profuse perspiration followed ; and the same effect was 
produced even by an active exertion of the mind for the 
like time.' These disorders doubtless arose from bis un- 
paralleled exertions in the cause. 

Mr Clarkson accordingly retired fbr some years, and by 
devoting himself to agricultural pursuits, effeoUid by sIot 
degrees the recovery of his hetdth. When a change cf 
ministry took place in 1806, Fox and Granville hitrodoc(»i 
again the abolition question, and were triumphantly sik- 
c^sfiil in clearing away the guilt of the slave trade ftm 
the national character, all participation by British sub- 
jects in that unhallowed tramc being thenceforth declared 
illegal. We hear little more of Mr Clarkson till tbe 
year 1818, when the Emperor of Eussia and c^er dis^ 
guishcd individuals met at Paris. Mr Clarkson drew cp 
an address to that monarch, and requested an intenricw. 
which was readily granted. Soon after a meeting of the , 
European sovereigns took place at Aix-h^hapelle. The 
Emperor, after recognising Mr Clarkson, led him into & 
room and helped him to a chair. He also expressed bis 
cordial approbation of Mr Clarkson's address to the soT^ 
reigns, and promised to deliver with his own hands those 
to the Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia. 

Slavery, however, still existed, and althou^, from tbe 
state of his health, Mr Clarkson was prevented firom la- 
bouring so strenuously in the cause as hitherto, still be 
continued to feel as anxiously as ever on the subject; and 
great as were the services of others in the cause, it is be- 
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yond du^pnte, that to CHarkson belongs the ment of arous- 
ing public sympathy in behalf of the soffering n^ro. In 
1883, while in the serenty-fonrth year of his age, he had 
the satisfaction of witnessing the result of his herculean 
labours, in the complete emancipation of the negroes In 
the West India IsUmds, at ihe costly ransom of twenty 
millions sterling. 

Not many years ago Mr Clarkson was presented with 
the freedom of the city of London. Although the accumu- 
lated wd^t of upwards of fourscore years pressed heavily 
upon the shattered energies of Clarkson, so long as life 
tnd being lasted his great anxiety was to do good. It was 
indeed a noble sight to enter his apartment, and see this 
Tenerable man, with ^ight impaii^d, and bis once fine 
frame bowed down by the exertions of added years, still 
engaged, under much physical suffering, in efforts to lessen 
the sorrows of the human race. Within a few months pre- 
Tious to his death, the cause of the sailor occupied much of 
his attention; the wrongs under which this useftil class is 
suffering deeply moved his heart, and induced him to write 
a pamphlet and take other steps in their behalf 

Full of years, but with his spirit burning brightly to the 
last, this illustrious phihmthropist died at his residence, 
Playford Hall, near Ipswich, Suffolk, on the 26th of Sep- 
tember, 1846, in the eighty-sixth year of his age, calmly 
looking forward to the crown of life laid up in heayen for 
the faitfaiul. The following interesting particulars regard- 
ing the last moments of the venerable Clarkson are given 
by a clergyman resident at Playford : * He had become seri- 
ously worse during the last three weeks, and finally took 
to hu bed on Saturday, ffis strength was much enfeebled 
previously; but^ till he was driven to his bed, he gave his 
mind to matters of public good. The interests and hardships 
of our mercantile seamen last engaged his feelings. After 
he was laid on his bed, I do not recollect Uiat he entered 
upon external matters, but gave his mind much to prayer, 
and was unwilling to be interrupted in the prayerful 
course d his thoughts upon the future. On Thursday 
evening, Mr Clarkson subsided into sleep or unconscious- 
MSB, during the continuance of which he did not stir or 
speak. On Friday evening he roused up, with his physical 
powers much reduced, so that, as he mentioned some of 
his attendants by name, he could not articulate his wi^es 
for litUe matters to be done for his ease and comfort. He 
now spoke with imploring look and with agitated and 
clasped hands; he was, however, incapable of receiving 
or joying any attentions; and thus, after, I fear, some 
suffering; he relapsed into a calm about ten minutes before 
his death, and gently breathed his last about a quarter 
past three on Saturday morning, in the presence of his 
family, save his grandson Thomas, and myself It is sin- 
gular, tiiat the last letter directed to him before his de- 
parture (or immediately after, I forget which), wa« one 
fnmi the prime minister, acknowledging his pamphlet re- 
spectmg the seamen!* 

Clarkson was one of those rare characters, who, in tho 
course of every two or three centuries, are called by Provi- 
dence from obscurity to work some stupendous moral change 
upon the history of an empire or the human raoe at large ; 
and who can believe nothing impossible, because tiie work 
which they have to do appears an impossibility. Granville 
Sbarpe and Wilberforce have been honoured irith menu- 
nents in Westminster Abbey; and it is not too much to 
anOdpate that a similar tribute of national gratitude will 
be bestowed on the memory of one greater than either. 

WANDERING MENIE. 

*^Ta here and you will see it better,* said my friend and 
old fellow-student, as he got up on a projecting shoulder 
of the hill, and sat down on the raised and matted roots of 
an old tr^ that had been blown down by the wind. 

I did BO,.and saw the turret to which he referred at a 
little oistance in the valley beneath. It was the only re- 
™ung portion of a castle whose name aad history had 
Dcen lost in the silent lapse of ages. Tho loopholes were 
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and old rank earth about its walls, and a large ash-tree 
in f\ill grovrth on its top, it looked more like a heap of 
strange yegetation than the fragment of a decayed build- 
ing. The sudden declivity on its northern and eastern 
sides, was occupied by Tenerable alder-trees, and here 
and there a stunted hazel and an old crooked yew. In 
the dank shades beneath them were thousands of tiiat large 
and umbrella-shaped herb which haunts moist and deso- 
late places. 

* Look narrowly at the long grass which edges round 
the top yonder,* siud my guide, 

I obeyed, and saw something like a human head with a 
large bushy grey beard peeping out It was an old goat, 
that daily went up there to chew the cud and nuninate on 
the past He sat so still and looked so solemn, that it 
reqi^red little effort of fimcy to imagine him the gtiardian 
genius of the place, in deep conclave with timc:^ and 
events that had received upon them the shadow of the 
dark ages. 

* It is just about the time,' said my friend, looking at 
his watch, *that Wandering Menie comes to the tower, 
when she is, as at present in this part of the strath. Poor 
thing ! I never knew one that attracted so general and 
romantic an interest in her fhvour.' 

* Is her mind much hurt ? ' I asked. 

' Not greatiy so. She can think and speak quite well 
upon many subjects for a little time; but upon others the 
dark and immovable shadows of insanity rest which are 
only broken by the wild and fitful gleams which are pe* 
cuUar to and haunt these terrible regions.' 

* Dark and terrible indeed,' said L 

* Mysterious and humbling certainly. On what a slight 
thread does the proudest intellect hang! A breath, a 
touch, and the man that measured the sky, and balanced 
the destiny of nations, becomes a mumbling idiot' 

' How little we think of such subjects, and, even where 
the power of thought has been in abeyance for a time, how 
soon, like ill healtii, is it forgotten ! ' 

* I have sometimes thought' said my fHend, * that many 
more than is commonly imagined, and espedally among 
the studious, occasionally experience something like par- 
tial aberration of mind. I can remember when a boy, and 
I have heard others say the same thing, of being haunted 
by the wildest fimcies and strangest feelings imag^ablo. 
Sometimes I was strongly and perseveringly tempted (be- 
yond what the healthful operation of the law of contrast 
aocdunts for) to say the most foolish and even reprehensible 
things on the most solemn occasions; to laugh in the face 
of persons who spoke seriously to me ; to break objects of 
value which came in my way ; and even to take away the 
Hfe of children and others whom I met The thought was 
shocking, but it sometimes clung to and tormented me for 
months together. I believe now it was the result mainly 
of indigestion, to which I was then subject operating upon 
and irritating the nervous system, and thereby acting as 
a disturbing force upon the mind.' 

' Probably so. You remember Stammering Hamilton ? 
He was very bilious, and told me on one occasion he was 
going mad. He said the most dreadful thoughts came 
into his mind; sometimes blasphemous, and sometimes 
urging lum to self-destruction, and sometimes he saw 
figures of the most frightful and unnatural description. 
I urged him at once to desist fh)m study, and to have re- 
course to medicine and exercise, but that which did him 
most good was the convincing him that his case was by 
no means uncommon or alarming, if he only paid at- 
tention to his health. He did so, and was quite veil in a 
short time.' 

* I have sometimes thought it would be well to speak of 
such, matters to the young, and especially to the studious. 
It might often save them from one of the most distressing 
appr^ensions which can enter the human mind ; nay, I 
believe it might sometimes prove the means of saving some 
of the finest and best gifted intellects from ruin, for these 
are the very sort most liable to such visitations. Wei*e 
they apprised at an early period of the painful scnsa- 
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expected to arise from excess of bile, or add, or indigestion 
generally, or protracted mental toil, and tke consequent 
nerrons derangement, they mi^t be saved from those 
gloomy anticipations which, if indulged in and concealed, 
as they usu^y are, become inducing causes of the Tcry 
eril which is dreaded.' 

* Spelling of such things,' I said, * haTd you ever ftlt a 
teasing, painM feeling that what people are saying to you 
you have heard before, and can anticipate, as you thmk, 
what they are about to say, and they say it and you are 
confounded?' 

* Frequently ; and I hate always noticed that my nenres 
were infirm at the time, either from disease formed or 
forming, or some excess I had gone into ; I always take it 
as a hint, and act on it by haTing recourse to air and 
exerdse, moderation in study, and temperance in all things. 
There is an(yther mental state somewhat similar to that» 
and to which I am sometimes subject I can well remem- 
ber the terror it awakened the first time I obsenred it. It 
was that year I attended the Greek class. It struck me 
as being the incipient symptoms of derangement, and the 
idea was so awM that I brooded orer it night and day for 
a time and told it to no one, and did myself much mischief. 
The first light thrown upon it was by a lecture I heard on 
the laws of association, as they are called, and not, I am 
sure, did the discoTery of *America so gladden the heart of 
Columbus as that did mine. A dark cloud rolled up and 
passed away from my mind. The state I refer to Is a sort 
of double mental Tiaion, or rather a double current of 
thought passing through the mind at the same timeu' 

* ^me people,' I d^erred, * can keep up two or more 
parallel lines of thought, and dictate, without oonfyifiion 
and almost simultaneously, to different amanuenses.' 

< That is not what I mean. There is nothing irregular 
there. That is an attainment the result of practice. But 
in the case I allude to there is something morbid. ^Hie 
parallel or under current of thought is always inToluntary, 
unpleasant, and unexpected, and do what you may you 
cannot dismiss it from your mind till it has finished. It 
dogs you with the resolute pertinacity of a sleutlirhound, 
and will be heard whereyer you are or whateyer you are 
about Its coming on and passing away is sometimes 
sudden and distln^y percep^le, but more firequoitly it 
is not It comes Hke night and so departs, having its twi- 
light and dawn. I hate usually found (but always with 
difficulty) it was an unpleasant dream of the nightmare 
species, dreamed the night or morning before, that thus 
repeated itself during the day, and commonly with such 
YiYidness and power that I could not well tell which was 
the waking and which the dreaming train of thought in 
my mind. The waking thoughts beoune strangely mixed 
and confused by it, so as to cause a painAil and peculiar 
stupidity. If I am reading at the tmie, the booK in my 
hand seems shadowy, and if I look back upon what I hare 
been reading, the language and sentiment seem entirely 
new and unintelligible to me. The same thing happens if 
I am reading one of my own manuscripts. I can continue 
to read on, silently or aloud, but cannot comprehend what 
the words mean. I seem nerer to have met them before. 
On one occasion I was speaking in public on a subject 
with which I was perfectly fiimiliar — in truth I had writ- 
ten out and carefrilly committed to memory what I meant 
to say — ^when one of these under currents suddenly ap- 
peared, and instantly I became confiised and lost sight, 
mentally, of my manuscript, and almost of my subject, 
and went on, of course, incoherently and I am sure unin- 
telligibly. I tried to exorcise the intruder, and rally my 
mind by extreme vehemence of manner, but if suooetsftil 
at all it could only have been partial, for I went on stupid 
and bewildered, thundering and blundering, to the close. 
Exactly the same thing occurs if hi company at the time. 
The things spoken about^ though of the most mrdinary na- 
ture, seem hazy, impalpable, and unmeaidng, and more 
like things in dnaams than realities, and it is with the ut- 
most effort yon can form any exact opinion of what is 
gdng on or of what is said to you. I find it beet to remain 
rilent and patiently to hear the di««m-bftllet out, for it 



will be out; but so soon as it is finished^ the curtsin drops, 
and the actors disappear, and yon have the whole boaidi 
again to yourself; and I never Imew the same, or a^ ote 
rival company, reappear the same day.' 

* Does the interlude take up much time?' I askod. 

* From five to fifteen minutes, I should think, at a roufid 
guess — ^never less than five and seldom more than fifteen— 
but It Beems long enough, for the whole affair is vwjr dis- 
agreeable; but» as I have said, vou cannot choose but hnr, 
and they are determined you shall.' 

< And does it go on consecuUvely f ' 

<Not at all; and that is one of the nnpkanat tUBgi 
about it Tou get it by snatches and parcels, but not d^ 
tinctively, and for a time can make nothing of it; and ym 
get it in such a way and of such a quality that you euaet 
settle at first whether it was a dream or not or whetiwr it 
be not some reality presently going forward. ThegtMnl 
feeling you have is exactly omilar, I should say identioa], 
to the one you experience in the o nHei p ating state yon 
adverted to.' 

' Have you ever noticed the state of your lenntioBi tt 
the time of its coming on?' 

'Yes; several times, for I have had fifty or sixty roendfl 
of it These sensations precisely resemble those I hid 
when I dreamed the dream that is returning and reitent- 
ing itself in my mind, which is so for satisfiiotoiy. I htn 
noticed too, during its progress, a peculiar sense of eom- 
preesion about the temples, as if some humour was hmdoed 
m its passage ttom one part of the head to the other. On 
this supposition, one can see a tolerable solutioa of tk 
matter, but how abaXl you be oerttun that the supiKMitioo 
is rif^t? It is nothmg apoplectic, I am sure of thsi h 
is always preceded, however, by more or lesi d^iiUtjr in 
the nervous system, induced by over muoh study sad wint 
of exeroise, or by protracted anxiety, or cold in the bed, 
sudden chills after perspiration, constipation, or eidteiiient 
from worry <^ visiters, or, in short, by excess of ene kiod 
or other, either mental or phydcal, or both. I have noticed, 
too, that the days on which it occurs have alwaje been 
preceded bv dreaming and restiees ni|;bt8, and e^iedill; 
that I had lain beyond my usual time m the mommft tad 
dreamed a disagreeable and oonfttsed dream in iny liet 
slumber, which is almost always the dream tibat reovifo 
pertinadously throughout the day. As in the other mee- 
tal state you spoke o^ I immediately take the hmt nd 
abstain ftom everything exciting and ttam close etedy, 
and have recourse to air and exeroise, the diower4iett 
pleasant society, and abstemiousness in diet F^ tSnafs, 
however, have been of greater moral service -to me thu 
this. It tan^t me humility at a time I much needed it; 
rebuked a spirit of intellectual pride wUoh wss fanning 
within me, and which is so common among young stndot! ; 
showed me my dependence upon God, taSi how oonpletely 
I was in his power; and awakened a habitual mam of 
gratitude for the use of reason, and sympathy for tkose 
who wanted it. It is this, I know, that interssti M w 
much in Wandering Menie, poor Uun^ and that bringB ne 
constantly to this snot while .^e is in this part of tk 
country, to witness her midday devotions en the tomt 
beneath, and depart a better and a happier men ftrit 
Ha 1 yonder she is ! yonder she is ! she and her dtg 
Hector!' 

'Where?' I said. 

'Passing the breach in the wall about half way vp, be- 
side the rowan-tree that grows downwards, fike iMs 
glass and you will see better.' 

I did see a form pass^ but tiiat was aiL Immedisteljft 
dog appeared on the top and ran forward to theoM goat 
and fowned upon him, but he took no notice of tbetttts- 
tions paid him. A white cap of small peeled im\pi iAtet- 
laced and adorned with sprigs of heath and phaM of 
fern, came hi siriit next 

< That is Meme coming,' niA my friend. 

She too went up to the goat, and spoke to«sd laM 
him on the head, hot be remained qniet tnd laMmtfm 
before, and eidy gave ft -quieker muntii of im* Msede 
now stood 19 and I had a ftiH view of her: 1^ Mfloei 
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nther Abote the middle size, and of that delicate and 
shrinkizig Bjmmetry which is lo exqusitely feminine ; her 
hair almoet flaxen, and her fiu)e of the kind of beauty 
which is called Bootoh. It wanted the clear red to be 
stirev but, firom oonstani exposore to the weather, it had a 
rich meUow tings in its place which harmonised well with 
her flBitores and general appearance. She had on a light 
shortgown and white petticoat, which were both &ultleaslj 
nest and dean, almost ikstidiously so. Except the cap 
and a necklace of little wild flowers, there was nothing 
singular or fluktastio in her dress, and, as it stood, there 
WIS something fliscinat>ing about it in the highest degree. 

'It is onriotis,' I obserred to my friend, ^ that maniacs 
80 frequently revert to the tastes of childhood and the loye 
of flowers.' 

' It is, but happily so, and no doubt there is a reason 
Ibr ity as fbr old age reverting to tlie scenes of youth ; but 
we will not inquire into the philosophy of it just now. I 
asid to Menie one day, You love the flowers, Menie ? Yes, 
she sdd, I like them, fbr they Uto next to Qod, and he loves 
Wandering Blenie ; the bonnie, bonnie flowers, wha would- 
oa' like them?' 

*l beg pardon,' said I; < hasn't she something in her 
arms!' 

•Yes; a child.' 

'Aehild!' I r^>eated in surprise. 

' I mean a baby — a doll.' 

'That is a strange conceit.' 

'Not so,' said my friend ; ' sit down till I tell you. Hot 
tale has often been told among the mountains as well as 
in the viJlejrs. It is the joint product of youthful love and 
the pride wad caloolation of age. Do you see yon glen 
that runs away up among the hiUs ? ' 

'Where the sun is letting down huiders of light through 
the broken dondsT' 

' To the right of that, where you see a roof of clouds 
flung across from hill to hill. Her &ther had that glen, 
and as he rented it cheap, he soon made money, and aa 
soon beoune conoeited and porse^roud. He grew impa- 
tient of oontradietion as he inoreased in wealth, and every 
thing about his house was tending to severi^ and arbi- 
trary rule. No man poorer than himself had a right to 
form an ophiion, and he began to propagate the notion that 
he was d^oended in a direct line from tiie royal house of 
the Stoio-tB. Bia own name vras Malcolm Stuart. In Gou- 
ndou with this piece ci vanity he formed the ambition of 
getting some gentieman of decayed fortune to marry his 
daughter and form a house; and with this view he in- 
dustriously droolated the present and prospective amount 
of her dowry. I should have told you she was his only 
child, and lost her mother in early liib. She was sent into 
the low oountry, and had the best education which a pro- 
Tincial town coiild give her. On her return from school, 
she took the place of mistress, and by her kindness and 
good sense, and more than all, perhaps, by her &soinating 
manner, she began to temper the ri^ur and to exercise a 
considerable oontrol over the opinions and conduct of her 
&thtr« The servants had a ready advocate in her, and 
the poor a oonstant friend, as they passed in their wander- 
ings. Many an old mendicant would strive against the 
infirmities of age to reach the hospitable dwelUng in the 
glen toT the night; and never did the cold and hungry 
l^eart go away unwanned or unfed while Menie had the 
isanagement in hw hands. If the blessings and prayers 
of old and young could have strewed her path with flowers, 
slie would never have set her fbot upon a thorn ; or if the 
bright antioipationB of eup-readers and palnMreaders had 
been only but half realised, there would not have been a 
^]>pier or mom ibrtunate lady in tiie land than Menie. 
^ not to tiiese infinsfflcte is confided the destiny of 
pi^wtals. There is a cop in the hand of the Lord, and it 
JB ^^^ bittsr to tiie righteous as well as to the wicked. 

Ifias Stuart was just seventera (continued my friend) 
whm hsr fMher hired a young man to take charge of the 
littta pisie of amble ground about the doors, and occasion- 
^lo hdp the i^e^Mords at shearing time and in snow 
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Invernes^-shire, and any little English ho had was broken 
and imperfect But his handsome form, and fine frank 
&ce, and kind heart» and ready laugh, went far to neutral- 
ise this defidenoy. Miss Stuart took an interest in him 
when she saw the disadvantage under which he lay, and 
no doubt this feeling was helped by the good looks and 
engaging manners of the young man. In short, she was 
deep in love ere she knew it, and where is the arm that 
can strike back from the rush of these waters t What pity 
is it that the young do not more frequently pause ere they 
reach the slope of this whirlpool I The ciy is the cry of 
the drunkard, ' There is no danger, we can go out when 
we like ; ' but the curved motion, when once begun, how 
slender is the chance of escape ; and so it was with Miss 
Stuart. She hid the fhct from herself as long as she could, 
and when she was forced to feel the real state of her heart, 
she was powerless and passive as a cloud before the wind. 
The young man fearing he might lose her, if her lather 
came to suspect the attachment between them, indisoreetly 
advised a secret marriage. Clear-sighted in all else, she 
was blind here (as often happens), and consented to the 
ii\judioious proposal. In a fbw months an opportunity 
occurred, and they were married by a justice of the peace 
at some distance. The droumstanoe, by and by, reached 
Mr Stuart's ears, and he was exasperated beyond measure, 
and pursued his son-in-law with a hatchet he got hold o^ 
but fortunately did not overtake him. 

Aware of the stubborn temper of her fkther, and of the 
reckless measures he would have recourse to, in order to 
wreak his vengeance on her husband, she had covert intel- 
ligence conveyed to him to go home till the storm should 
blow over. The young man, who was passionately attached 
to his wifid, lingered about the hills, with his dog Hector, 
for a day or two, and then went away with a heavy heart, 
but not uncheered bv hope. She expected a violent explo- 
sion, and to be dismissed from the house for a time ; but 
her fiither maintained a sullen silence, and went out and 
in without notieing her. This was worse to bear than 
open rebuke. She tried to make him speak, fbr she knew 
that evil was working in his heart; but he heard her as if 
he heard her not; and she now knew that something ter- 
rible was in store fi>r her. 

A gay new dress and fine riding horse arrived one day, 
and he set out the day after for the north, but neither said 
where he was going nor when he would return. He came 
back after a month's absence. It was about midnight when 
he arrived, and all were asleep in the glen. The night 
was dark and stormy as a^Maroh night could be, but 
neither so dark nor stormy as his mind. The first loud 
rap from the butt-end of his riding whip, mado every 
sleeper in the house spring up in his bed. His daughter 
flew to the door and opened it. 

'Duncan! Tell him to come here I' said her &thcr 
angrily. 

' Come down, father, and TU hold the horse till he come ; 
I hear him getdng up.' 

' Duncan ! ' cried the ftirious man, choking with rage, 
and without notioing his daughter's proposal 

Duncan appeared and took the horse tcom his master. 
He had lashed and spurred it unmercifully. It was bleed- 
ing, and feverish, and trembling violently. Mr Stuart 
immediately moved with an angry step into his bedroom, 
and made the house shake as he slammed the door b^iind 
him. 

'Father!' oried Miss Stuari^ in an affectionate tone, 
' here is a warm drink and some fixKl for you.' 

' You leave this house to-ni^t,' replied the nnfteling 
man; ' get yourself ready.' 

' Where do you wish me to go, fiither?' said she; ' are 
you not well ? Is it the doctor yon want ? ' 

' I want yon out, and that instantly; go and beg, and 
never let me see your liaoe again.' 

< My dear fkther, what have I done to deserve this, and 
cm such a night?' 

* What have you done, yon — — ; leave ray house in* 
stantly or Til kick yon out' 
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She had been indiscreet but not criminal. She dressed 
hastily, put up some clothes, and went awaj out into the 
midst of the storm, not knowing where to turn. One of 
the sei'vants followed, and entreated her to come back, but 
she was inexorable. She went in the direction of an old 
untenanted shieling at the top of the glen, and entering it 
she lay down, and ere morning she was the mother of a 
dead child. The servant who accompanied her had gone 
for the nearest neighbours, and they came with all speed 
and had her removed to their house. She was in a dan- 
gerous state, and the wild fires of delirium were beginning 
to appear. The surgeon, however, who was called in, en- 
tertained hopes of recovery ; and she did recover slowly, 
after a few weeks, but it was only to receive another ehoik. 
that was to leave her a wreck for life. 

Her husband had heard of her expulsion and illness, 
and hastened over hill and dale to reach and comfort her. 
As he was coming down a narrow mountain gorge, within 
a few miles of the place where his wife was residing — ^how 
mysterious is Providence ! — a large water-spout descended 
with such impetuosity as to leave him no time to escape, 
and he was hurried away by it over crag and linn, and 
thrown out in an open space beneath, a bruised and dis- 
figured corpse. The event was carefiilly concealed from 
his widow, and it was painful to see her when she began 
to write a long letter to her dead husband. Mrs McLean, 
with whom she was staying at the time, has often told me 
that she never felt anything sting her to the quick like 
that; and yet she could not tell her, do or reason with 
herself as she would. 

Meanwhile, I should tell you, there were great doings 
in the glen. Mr Stuart married the sister of a poor High- 
land laird of ancient family, and she brought home a host 
of needy friends with her, and additions were made to the 
steading for their aocommodatiou, and for the reception of 
visiters who came in from different quarters. A style of 
living was started which every one foresaw would speedily 
terminate in ruin ; but Mrs Stuart had married fbr a pur- 
pose, and she was determined she should not be baulked 
m it. She had come there too, on the condition that his 
daughter should be banished fh)m the house as a disgraced 
and degraded person, and should not be allowed to return. 
And these shadows which she sent before were but the pre- 
cursors of the storm and the blight which came in her 
train. She was crafty and imperious, and soon brought 
her husband into a state of the most abject submission, 
and ruled him vrith a rod of iron. He became addicted to 
drinkiug, and she encouraged him in it by every mean in 
her power.' 

While my fHend spoke, he suddenly stopped and listened. 
* That is Menie singmg,' he said, * give he^' 

I think I may truly say, I never h^urd a female voice of 
such surpassing richness. It was round and Aill, and of 
that dewy tremulous softness which fills and satisfies the 
ear and wins its way to the heart, and disposes it to feel- 
ings of tenderness and melancholy — at once tragic and 
voluptuous — the finer portion and romance of grief. 

* Seem they not like the tones of a heart that has been 
once broken,' said my friend, * soft but sad ; the breath- 
ings of a spirit once wounded but now healed ; liquid, but 
plaintive and tearful in quality, like the voices of the wind 
in an old ruin by night?' 

I inquired whether she sung often. 

* Sometimes almost incessantly,' he replied ; * at other 
times scarcely any ; but usually she gives out and sings a 
psalm about midday, and another ere she retires to rest. 
That is the ' Martyrs ' she is singing now, but sometimes 
she improvises airs. I have occasionally, but unsuccess- 
fally, tried to catch one of them, as she rarely repeats the 
same one twice over. It has often occurred to me that 
some of them are of high merit; irregular, no doubt, but 
deeply and wildly pathetic — the music of the passions, 
half speaking half singing — ^partaking somewhat of the 
recitative or chant, but more varied and impressive ; the 
vehement devotional melody of a subdued but stricken spirit.' 

I had the feeling of hearing two voices, and directed my 
friend's attention to it 



* Yes,' he said, ' there are two. Hector often joins her. 
Sometimes the unison is complete, but it soon gives way. 
There it is — down into a deep growl ; but it will bej^ 
again presently. I have known several dogs do that' 

It was a strange group altogether; the old tower and 
the old goat, and Menie and her party; and the music, do 
doubt^ lutd its effect in refining the picture and haUowing 
its associations. The utter and solemn lisUessness of the 
goat stood in striking contrast to the excitement and em- 
ployment of the passionate beings around him; he never 
once looked around, but kept munching away uid garni; 
into vacancy. The music ceased at last, and the poor girl 
read a chapter aloud, from a pocket bible she carried con- 
stantly with her, and then knelt down and prayed, and 
after she had finished she set to busking and caressing her 
baby. 

* You were interrupted,' I said to my friend ; * how did 
she learn the fkte of her husband?' 

* She began after a while to walk out a little, and one 
day having gone fiirther than usual a dog came up and 
fawned upon her. It was her husband's Hector; the one 
which left the glen with him, and which he had reared 
from a pup, and which had made its escape from the north 
and found its way back. Menie's heart leaped within her, 
for she thought Roderic, her husband, would be at hand; 
but no Roderic came. She moved on in the directioQ he 
was likely to come ; but still he came not. She hailed a 
shepherd whom she saw at some distance, but he slunk off 
and gave her no answer, for he knew of the catastrophe 
which had happened. She came to a fiirmhouse and the 
dog with her. The mistress saw the difi&culty in which 
she was placed, and tried to account for the presence of 
the dog and the absence of his master, but she was flurried 
and hesitated, and contradicted herself Poor Menie sav 
the discrepancy in her statements, and challenged her 
with it. The woman became more contlised, and then con- 
fessed the whole truth. Menie was carried home to Mrs 
McLean's in a state approaching insensibility, but still she 
would not permit the dog to be taken out of her sight In 
a day or two she was on foot again. The only apparent 
difference on her was a certain uneasy silence and rest- 
lessness of manner, and at times a sharp yet cold and in- 
definable expression about her eyes; but nothing very 
positive manifested itself for a time. She would now and 
then ask Mrs McLean to accompany her to the spot where 
her husband had been buried ; and then she conceived tiie 
fimcy of having her in&nt laid beside him ; and it was done. 
I have a copy of a letter she Wrote about this period to in 
old school companion and friend, which shows the agony 
she endured, poor thing, and intimated the approach of 
that malady which has since settled down upon her mind.' 

My friend took the duplicate from his pocket and read 
as follows : 

* My Dear Mabt, — I know you have heard of all that 
has happened to me since I last wrote to yon ; my cmij 
remaining comfort has been taken away; but I should 
not say that, for I have still the Bock that is higher than 
I ; but surely my heart is not right, for since the daj I 
heard of his death, and he was coming to see me— oh, tiunk 
of that, Mary !— I think some light has gone out in the 
world, for all things look dark and oold and distant at me. 
I liked once to hear the laverocks ang, but they dinna 
sing as they used to do ; and the flowers on the brae hare 
a wintry like look about them ; and I think it's like a sin 
when I hear the weans laughing, and I wonder they can 
do't; and when I go away to the kirk with the wsi, I 
think everybody's looking at me and speaking about me; 
and I hardly feel my feet upon the ground, and I think 
there's something aye working in my breast that 11 burst 
out with a bound : and I'm so weak that when I gang q> 
the kirk brae I've to sit down every now and then, like a 
body with a heavy burden, and then I cannot follow the 
minister, for my mind gangs aye off, do what I like, and 
whiles I think he's speaking about me, and pointing the 
folk to me, but surely he would not do that; and then 
when I come home — ^but I've no home now, Maiy— I ^ 
down to think about myself and all that's happened till 
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mj heart's like to break, and the house '11 be nmning 
round with me; and often I dinna see how I'm to put up 
wi't any longer, and I'll flee to my book in desperation 
and read loud out and straight on, like one running a 
nee, for I'm fHghtened at the awful Uioughts that oome 
into my head. Oh, Mary, lass ! I ken it's wrong, but I 
cannot help wishing I was dead and out o' sight. Oh, pray 
for me, Mary ! I cannot pray for myself now ; for my 
heart's as cold and dead as lead, and the words '11 not 
come, and I think God's angry with me; but how can it 
be otherwise, and if I did not deserve it, it would not have 
been sent; and they say my poor father has taken to the 
drinking, and he nerer asks for me. Oh, Mary ! if my 
poor mother had been living none of this would have hap- 
pened. I wish I could say the Lord's will be done ; I say 
it often, but I fear it's not from the heart Mrs M'Lean 
has promised to lay me beside Roderic and my bairn, and 
yon must promise that too. Oh, that I were ready, and 
God ready, and all past ! Til expect to see you when you 
oome to your uncle's. And now fkrewell, my dear Mary, 
and dinna forget mo when yon go to your knees. Your sin- 
cere friend and well-wisher, — Menib Stuaet.' 

*In a few weeks after the writing of that letter,' re- 
sumed my friend, * decided symptoms of insanity app^ired. 
She began to go more frequently to her husband^ grave, 
and would sit for hours upon it speaking to herself or 
digging out worms from it and carrying them to a dis- 
tance, and saying as she laid them down — ' It's no out o' ill 
will to you, poor things, but I canna bide the thought' 
Sleep almost left her, and she would mourn and lament 
that God had forsaken her, and that Uiere was no ho^ for 
her now, for she was an outcast from God and from man, 
and must die the death. She would listen to Mrs McLean 
and her husband, but they would scarcely cease encourag- 
ing her when she would relapse into her old strain. She 
next b^an to see figures, and would remonstrate with 
them to go away and not disturb her before her time. 
They removed her to a lunatio asylum, and happily sleep 
returned, and the thought of being abandoned of God for- 
sook her, and she became comparatively cheerfUl in a few 
months ; but a shock had been given to her mind which 
it was hardly hoped would heal. She was sent back to 
Mrs M'Lean's, but had scarcely returned when her former 
faDcies reappeared, and she was in consequence removed 
to the house of a person at some distance, llie change 
was salutary, and shortly she was allowed to move about 
with Hector, to whom she was devotedly attached. Her 
story soon spread in the neighbourhood, and the utmost 
respect and kindness were shown to her by all The chil- 
droi would cease playing as she passed, and tell their 
mothers when they went home from school that Uiey had 
seen ' Wandering Menie,' and that she smiled to them. So 
general, indeed, is the sympathy for her, that to offend or 
to hurt her is to offend or hurt alL I recollect an inci- 
dent that occurred a few years ago illustrative of this. 
A tinker met her in a sequestered spot and demanded her 



* At what time,' I interrupted, * did the conceit of the 
baby come upon her?' 

' I cannot exactly say, but I rather think it was during 
her stay in the asylum. Well, the tinker demanded her 
baby^akiid she screamed, and Hector sprung upon him, but 
was instantly worried down by the ruflfian's mastiff. He 
took the cherished toy from her and made off, and left her 
>uid Hector in a pitiable condition ; but he had better have 
robbed the lieutenant of the county. He offered the doll 
to a farmer's wife for sixpence, but little Roderic was as 
well known as his mistress. An alarm was instantly 
spread, and the neighbourhood rose as one man, and pur- 
sued the villain. They got him in a wood, and the stolen 
article in his possession. He hounded his dog on his pur- 
f^WTs, but t^e stroke of twenty clubs instantly dispatdied 
It, and they all said afterwards it was a mercy they did 
not kill th^ man himself for they were so exasperated as 
scarcely to know what they did. Some of his companions 
got the thief carried away into another part of the coun- 
try, and he han nnt nhown hia fhce hereabouts since.' 



* It is pleasant to think,' I observed, * she has so many 
friends and protectors.' 

* Nothing is more common,' he continued, * than to hear 
the people in their houses, or at their doors, saying to ono 
another as Menie passes, * There she's away by the day 
again, poor thing, wi' her doll and her dog.' And another 
will observe, *But everybody's Qcind to her.' — *And wha 
wadna be lund to her ? ' a third will remark. And a fourth 
will say, * I whiles think I would like to be Menie, she's 
sae bonnie and winsome and weel liket' — ' And sae guid,' 
a fifth wiU add, * that God's her friend as weel as man.' 

(To be concluded hi next Namber.) 

GOODFELLOWS. 

It is a fine thing to have a good reputation. It matters 
not whether it lies in your chest, in the shape of a bank- 
bill endorsed for a large amount, or is worn on your fore- 
head as a certificate of character. If people give you 
credit for possessing either, you may swim smoothly 
through the turgid ocean of life, as independent of wealth 
and intrinsic goodness as you are guiltless of possessing 
either the one or the other. 

We often hear of the stupendous powers of machinery 
— K>f the iron bones and sinews that are revolutionising 
the world, and are struggling on in their giant efforts to 
consummate the millcnium of labour ; we hear of the power 
of the wind and the strength of the moui\tains — of active 
force and inert might ; but an idea is more powerful, 
either positively or negatively, than all the physical 
agencies in creation. It is the motive power — the im- 
pulse which gives speed to the antelope, and voluntary im- 
mobility to the ass. It transmutes murder into heroism, 
infamy into glory, honour into hypocrisy, and generous 
enthusiasm into madness. One idea is the leader of ten 
thousand minds, and prescription their pole star. Men's 
actions, aspirations, and impulses, are fused and moulded 
according to a standard, and after the process has been 
finished, the world generally stamps its impressions on 
the object of its analyses as immutable and indisputable 
characteristics. 

If a man has the fame of producing almost impossible 
results, he may set up at once as a wizard, with a cer- 
tainty of receiving the homage of many devoted tremblers ; 
and if he has the reputation of superlative virtue without 
its essence, there is no attribute of honour or morality 
which the Pecksniff will not be able to assume with im- 
punity. There are some reputations, however, which time 
renders invidious ; some reputations which, despite of its 
purblind state, the world gradually comes to look upon 
as less positive than equivocal ; and goodfellows, however 
high their former status in the rank of fame, however 
boundless the admiration with which they are greeted in 
their own proper sphere, are now subject to indefinite 
criticisms and vague suspicions. GoodfellowSy like ap- 
prentice schoolmasters, have no definite position in so- 
ciety ; they cannot lay claim to unimpeachable respecta- 
bility, and people never think of styling them gentlemen ; 
they are in the nether world what balloons are in the aerial 
— occupying a position of suspension, vibrating between 
the high and low, with a strong tendency towards the 
mud, A ' goode fellowe ' of the Elizabethan era was a 
toady, a lickspittle, a bull-headed apologist for every ab- 
surdity supported by authority ; he was a yeomanly bat- 
tering-ram, who ran tilt against independency of thought 
in all its manifestations ; he shook his partisan, as an au- 
tomaton, whenever his master pulled the strings of voli- 
tion ; he was tacked to a superior, and had liberty to shout 
a war-cry ; he could drink to the land he lived in, discuss 
the flavour of beef and bacon, and die with his head on 
bis shoulders. He was highly venerative, but his venera- 
tion was lavished on abstractions — on the kingly office 
more than on the monarch — on the sacerdotal robe mot*e 
than on the instrumental parts of the sacred calling — and 
on the exaltation of the word England more than on th« 
elevation of the elements of England's glory and great 
ness. her industrious ' knaves and villains.' 




Goodfellows in all ages have not lived for themselYes — 
they could not exist alone — they are nonentities, if yoa 
look upon them purely as individuals. The constitution 
of goodfellowhip is essentially relative ; the very wit and 
humour of its constituents are not independent. The 
goodfellow's face expands sympathetically when he views 
a reeking pasty, and his wit only sparkles in the rays of 
wine. Falstaff was eminently a goodfellow ; the very es- 
sence of fan and frolic, * a tun of man ;' and yet, large as 
he was, he had no resources in himself fbr self-enjoyment. 
He was good-humoured and good-natured in the extreme, 
but his good-humour was like fire in flint ; it only burst 
from him by attrition — the attrition of sack and coUops. 
There was no laughing in his head as he wallowed in the 
clothes-basket, although his predicament was laughable 
enough; and even his courage on the field of battle, 
which was equivocal at best, reauired a monitor, which 
he carried in his pocket, in the shape of a black bottle. 

Mutation is one of the principles of permanency. It 
is one of the most powerful constituents of perpetuity. 
Some people may stare at this paradox, but reflection will 
establish its truth. The English language itself is un- 
changed in lis essence, but transmuted in form and or- 
thography. A ' righte goode fellowe ' of old times would 
seem to be an exotic now, incompatible with the genius nf 
English society, and almost unknown in the quaintness 
of his nature, name, and attire ; and yet the goodfellow 
of modem times is as essentially a descendant of fat Jack 
and Sir Toby Belch, as a Bond Street beau is of a Saxon 
sowherd, or Norman hon eomarado, Gk)odfellow8hip, like 
freemasonry, is not confined to one order of society; 
it is fbsterea in all, and has its peculiar phases in each. 
The aristocratic goodfellow has generally more money 
than sense, and prefers the company of grooms and horses 
to that of all the world* He may have been at Cambridge 
or Eton, but his only characteristics in these spheres are 
contempt for books and bursars, and a keen relish for 
dog-fights and cat-hunting. His legitimate education 
begins in the cockpit ; he shines on the turf and in the 
ring, makes discursive essays on bellringing and lamp- 
smashing, under the influence of the moon, and finishes 
his curriculum by subdividing his energies between par- 
liament and fox-hunting. He keeps a groaning table, and 
a choice selection of uproarious company ; he scatters his 
money with a free and open hand amongst the sharks of 
the spedeSy.and receives their adulations in return ; ho 
can crack a joke of course, and of course it is always 
laughed at; ho is too dull in the perceptive organs to 
mi^e deductions, and too weak in the reflective to specu- 
late ; he is perfectly satisfied with the world as it stands, 
and would be as well satisfied although the worM only 
comprised one stud, one park, plenty of game, and a few 
other et ceteras of goodfellowship, if all were exclusively 
his own ; he has a passion for playing little, dirty, silly, 
despicable tricks, and the world encourages him by its 
laughter, because he is a goodfellow ; he will rob an old 
woman of her eggs, and pull an old man's hat and tow 
wig oflf very cleverly, and after enjoying the physical fal- 
terings of debility and age, he dramatically closes the 
scene by paying for his frolic. The destruction of a van 
full of soda-water bottles is quite a feat, and the demoli- 
tion of a toll-bar is an event in an aristocratic goodfellow's 
life. He is not inherently vicious, he does not delight in 
actual criminality» but he perpetrates actions which wise 
boys would despise, and which would be intolerable were 
he unable to compromise with the butts of his jokes. 
There is a charm in disinterestedness, no matter how it 
is manifested ; and the goodfellow is peculiarly anti-selfish. 
He never allows constituted authority to step between 
him and his friend, and will fearlessly risk the treadmill 
to rescue a comrade from the clutches of the lawful guar- 
dians of order. He may possess numberless eccentrici- 
ties and peculiarities abstractly disagreeable, and even 
mean, but they are lost in the association of his social 
sympathies ; he will delude himself to administer to the 
appetites of his companions, but the absence of self-respect 
is obliterated in the recollection of general benefit. He 



may sink into the abyss of inoorrigible personal debue- 
ment, but if the produce of diat debasement isliidoo tbe 
shrine of social voluptuousness, the goodf^ow is a good- 
fellow still ; if be can knock down a watchman, espsize s 
frttit-stall, cheat a vintner, cozen a landlady, fight a dog, 
handle a cock, smash a gas-lamp, .and treat his compa- 
nions) the goodfellow still preserves the star and garter 
of his order. 

The military goodfellow is a fbolhardy customer, who 
receives more hard knocks than notices of promotioD. 
He volunteers in < forlorn hopes,' mounts the breaeh, or 
is made a stepping-stone fbr Uiose who follow ; he has the 
facility of losing his arms and legs, but he preserres bis 
spirits, and even trolls his lay with a jolly voice as he 
stumps through the streets to receive m>m the hnmaDe 
the wages of his glory. When he enters a beleaguered 
city, he plunders wine-shops and hen-roosts, and maj be 
found singing glees and catches, while the shriek of de- 
spair and the roar of artillery are filling the air with wild 
discordant sounds. 

This is an age of progression and ascension, however; 
distinguished by noble strides in the paths of physiesland 
moral reformation, warmed and vivified by the expanding 
spirit of catholicity. There are no new elements of pro- 
gress created j but the principles of aflinity and unltr, 
which have Iain latent for ages, are now stnig^g into 
glorious embcdiraents of goodwill^nd becoming agents 
of universal heavenward change. We are shuffling fm the 
garments of antiquated inertia, and girding op oar loins 
ror a long and happy march. Individuals, coteries, classes, 
orders, nations — ^tne world is on the move, and goodfel- 
lows of progress are leaving the terra incognita of their 
former position, and are now pushing themselves mto the 
ranks of the * clear-the- way-boys* of progress. The dis- 
interestedness which has heretofore wasted itself on folly, 
when rendered subservient to direction, will perform «od 
work. The sympathy which linked itself to tbe volap- 
tuary, will now be the excitant to the pioneer n( humanity. 
The right goodfellows of the ftiture will be thinkers and 
doers, with heads to direct and hands to execute; erolT- 
ers of great thoughts, executors of great actions. All 
the change requisite to constitute this new order of good- 
fellows, is direction. The power which at present cu 
darken Oxford Street, and capsize a fhiit-stall, If led into 
the antipodal channels of illumination and snstentatioo, 
would throw a halo round niany a home, and sweeten 
many a bitter cup of poverty. The chief constitoerat of 
simple fellowship is sympathy, and wanting the qnalifici- 
tion * good* has always been symbolical of something lore- 
able and respectable. How tnis adjective has become the 
perverted affix, which in this case it is — how it has be- 
come associated with gastronomy and gymnastic eoce&tri- 
cities — is a question. But perversion, however established 
by prescription and inveteracy, must now be penrerted. 
Goodfellows have ample room for legitimate action and 
titular emancipation, and there are a fow of the new or- 
der who have lighted the lamp of example. The troe 
gooditellow may bear any aspect, and move in any station; 
his hands may be hard and homy, or soft and gloved, bat 
the heart is the symbol of his order, and good-will thi 
watchword of unity. 

In old times goodfellows laid traps for wiU^es, pitehig 
crosses of straw upon the rough parts of roads, or scnis 
of Scripture with salt upon them, and if any unlucky old 
woman stumbled as she passed near to these taliimaDS, 
she was selEed bythe g(K>dfellow. and not unfVeqoentJjr 
suffered death. These acts of charity and mercy w«« 
the sources of his felicity and fame ; he stroked nb &ce 
with secret exultation, and shook his head with pride 
when they were made subjects of laudation, and be felt 
himself to be something great indeed when a king or 
mayor sent hiin an autograph specification of goodfeUo*- 
ship. The goodfellow of modem times also inheriti the 
ancient antipathies to occult wisdom or weakness. Gn- 
vity and seniUty are his aversion ; he mocks the sage, and 
loves tp try the afiinity between a bald head and a rotten 
egg. But the goodfellows of the future— of the new era, 
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will compensate humanity for the follies of their nonuDal 
progenitors. It will be their proTince to smooth the path 
of life, clearing away the obstacles of ignorance and sel- 
Mness, and rendering man morally as well as physically 
gregsrioos. Their mission will be twofold, for they will 
positively elerate their fellows, and teaching them to look 
through a healthy mediumi will enlighten them with the 
power of distinguishing the true goodfellows of the past. 
We have a notion — and it is, we hope, not an uncom- 
mon one — ^that he who first constructed a plough and held 
it--he who first planted a flower by a cotta^^e wall, or first 
sowed com on an unfenced croft, deserves immortality, if 
we could pic^ him from the broken armouri bloody car^ 
cssses, and tinselled rubbish that strew the field of his- 
tory, and that such an one deserves, and soon will be ac- 
knowledged to deserve, to be ranked as one of the world's 
noblest, best bene&ctora, and most eminent of its right 
goodfellows. u^. 

A MOBAVIAN COMMUNION. 

Thb body of Christians known as the United Brethren, or 
more popnlarlj as the Morayians, date their separation 
from the Church of Eome from a period long anterior to 
the reformation of Luther. They have neyer been very 
numerous; bat they have from the beginning been en- 
dowed with an ardent missionary spirit; and the enviable 
honour has heen. awarded them, of their converts from 
the heathen outnumbering their churches at home. Their 
stronghold of course is in Qermanr, where they first rose ; 
in K^g^Mtd they muster strong in the West Riding of York- 
shirs; in Scotland they have onl^ one congregation, ori- 
ginally located in the town of Irvue, but now removed to 
Ayr. To the circumstance of an Irish minister being ap- 
pointed pastor of this congregation while in the former 
town, Scotland is indebted tor the honour of numbering 
James Montgomery among her native poets. 

In London they have but one ohi^ef, situated in an ob- 
scure court in Fetter Lane. Outside, there is scarcely 
anything to distinguish it from the surrounding dwell- 
ing-houses; inside^ it is fitted up with a simplicity ap- 
prosdiing to plainness : it is fbniished only with a few 
forms, like a country school-house ; at the one end is an 
unadorned pnlpi^ and at the other a magnificent organ, 
being the only luxury in which the congregation have in- 
dolgsd themselTCS. Tet this small chapel, an account of 
the serrices in which we are about to give, is not without 
its interesting reminiscences. Here Count Zinzendorf, the 
second founder of the body, laboured for many years ; hero 
Latrobe, the friend of Johnson, exerdsed his ministry; 
and here John Wesley regularly attended, at a time when 
the fixture founder of Methodism had all but given in his 
adheaon to this primitive denomination. 

Though peoidiar in many of their views, they hare all 
along been distinguished for an honourable spirit of libe- 
rality. Th^ have never insisted on their members sepa- 
rating themselYes from other denominations ; on the other 
hand, they have never &iled to give a cordial welcome to 
members of other bodies holding occasional conmiunion 
with them. On the ocoamou on which we chanced to be 
present, Sir Culling Eardley Smith, who had accidentally 
come to attend their service in the forenoon, was inyited to 
join them in the oelebration of the Lord's Supper in the 
aftonoon, which, it nead hardly be said, he gladly accepted ; 
and there were also present PresbyU^rians and Baptists* 
1^ certainly had not his rank to recommend theuL One 
gceat peculiarity of the Moravians isi that they pay com- 
paratively Uttle attention to doctrinal points, thiur great 
deli^l being to oootemplate the passion of Christ, and all 
the ooQsequencef of his deaUi and resurrection. Hence 
iheir servioes are mere devotional than perhaps any other 
ho^ of Protestante; and, as may be expected, on the oo< 
oasum of the communion they were eminently so. The 
▼onhip ermsjilfed almost wholly of singing ; the solemn 
>well grthe orgfA being eeldem interrupted, except while 
the pastor was annoiinoing a change in the hynm that 
^u to be long. Thd eemmunion was preceded by the 



love-foast, which the Moravians retain in their service^ 
and make a prominent part in Uidr worship. This pri- 
mitive rite consisted simply of tea and cake, which was 
served round by members of the church while the singing 
went on. It may be mentioned here, that, in accordance 
with continental custom, the male and female members of 
the congregation are separated — ^the women sitting on the 
left of Uie pulpit, the men on ih% right. Of course, the 
two sides of the church are waited on by members of their 
own sex. When the members have all been supplied, the 
pastor, who is seated at a small table inmiediately below 
the pulpit, reads an account of all remarkable circum- 
stances that have be&llen the body during the month, em- 
bracing in ihcir range the whole body throughout the 
world ; for it is the great delight of the Moravians to real- 
ise the idea that they are all brethren of one fiimily. An- 
other hymn is then sung, during which those who wish it 
are supplied with more tea, and then the pastor glyes an 
affectionate address, which lasts for about ten minutes. 
All this time the people are very quietly eigoying them- 
selves with the good things before them, and at the same 
time listening to their pastor. When this is over, the tables 
are removed, and the pastor retiring, clothes himself with 
a long white surplice, after which he takes his seat again 
at the table, on which the elements of communion are now 
plaoed. The congregation then kneel down at the benches, in 
the manner of a small prayer-meeting, or, to adopt a simile 
which they would themselres prefer, as members of a 
family under the paternal roof^ and at the paternal altar. 
It is not necessary to characterise the prayer ; suffioe it to 
say, it was simple, oomprehensive, and earnest, well suited 
to the occasion. The prayer ended, the congregation again 
resumed their seats ; several more hymns were sung; and 
when a more than usually impressive verse occurred, the 
oongregatlon arol^ at a sign given by the pastor, and 
sung it standing. Then followed the words pronounced at 
the institution of the ordinance — ^hoard so often, but never 
by a susceptible mind writhout emotion. The pastor did 
not, however, imitate the example of his Lord by offering 
up thanks, but proceeded at once to distribute the element, 
wnioh oonsisted of thin cakes or wafers of unleavened 
bread, which he broke in two, giving a half to each mem- 
ber. In this way he proceeded through the whole of the 
male communicants, distributing the bread without assist- 
ance ; but when he went over to the side where the wo- 
men sat, the basket was carried for him by his wife (the 
wife of the pastor, it may be mentioned, fills an important 
place in the economy of the Moravian Church, as helper to 
the females), who handed the cakes to him as he wanted 
theuL All this time the organ continued to peal finih its 
solenm notes, and the members, as they received the 
bread from their pastor, continued to join in the hymn 
that was sung; but no one proceoded to partake of the 
communion till the whole had been served, when with one 
accord, the whole congregation threw themselves upon 
their Imees — ^the eating of bread being thus a real com- 
munion, and joined in with one accord. A solemn pause 
ensued — the members were engaged in silent conmnmion 
with their God, and nothing was heard but the low wail- 
ing tones of the organ. The stillness was first broken by 
the Yoice of the pastor chanting forth the Moravian hymn t 

' Mott holy JjovA SUA God I 
Holy Almighty God ! 
Holy and most merciful Satfonr ! 

Thou eternal God ! 
Grant that we may nerer 
Lose the oomforts from thy death 

Have mtrcy, Lord I 

Moat holy Lord and God I 

Holy, almighty God ! 

Holy and most mercifol Bavioar;.' 

Thon eternal God ! 
Bleae this congregation, 
Thiough thy sofferings, death, and hloodt 

Hire meroy, Lord ! 

In this hymn the whole congregation joined, and then ris- 
ing from their knees, they engaged in fiirther singing, 
which, as already observed, forms a prominent feature in 
the services of the Moravian Church ; and for this their 



faymn-book is admirably adapted, containing perhaps a 
richer store of hymns, suited for all diversities of Chris- 
tian experience, than any other collection whatever. At 
last the pastor again pronounced the affecting words of 
the Redeemer, in which he gave up the cup to his disciples ; 
and then again, without prayer, he handed the wine down 
the benches where the male members were sitting, while 
nis vnfe did the same by the females, the singing, led as 
before by the organ, continuing all the time. 

The communion-service closed with the ancient practice 
of collecting for the poor saints ; after which devotional ser- 
vices of a more cheerful cast followed, embodying the feel- 
ing of thankftilness for mercies received, and resolutions 
of walking in future worthy of their high vocation. One 
ceremony towards the close of the service was of a nature 
so simple, yet so touching, that it may fitly end the de- 
S3ription of this communion. The congregation had risen 
up to sing one of the hynms, and on coming to the verse, 

* ^Ye join togeUier heart and band. 
To walk towards the promised land : 
For his appearance uow, with oare 
Each member day and night prepare,' 

each female member turned round to her neighbour and 
gave her a sisterly kiss; the men indicating the same 
warm affection by a cordial shake of the hand. Boon 
after, the benediction was pronounced, and the congr^^ 
tion separated. 

Such is the mode of celebrating the Lord's Supper among 
the Moravian brethren — a body who, small in numbers, 
have yet, by their quiet and inoffensive bearing towards 
other denominations, secured the good-will of all, and 
who were the first in modem times to realise the idea, 
now happily so common, of a missionary chuich. When, 
after a protracted and severe persecution in Qermany, they 
found at last rest for the soles of their feet in Hemhuth, 
the first question that engaged the attention of tJhe church 
was, how could they extend the gospel among the heathen. 
Their missions to Greenland and Labrador are well known. 
It may not be so fkmiliar, that when they resolved upon 
their mission to the West India Islands, the first mission- 
aries who proceeded thither fully prepared themselves to 
become slaves — ^they having been assured that in no other 
way would they find access to the negro population. With 
the same devotion, the same * baptism for the dead,' have 
all their missions been conducted ; therefore, it is not suiv 
prising that God has honoured them, and that Christians 
of every name have concurred in holding them in respect 

A SEA-FOWLING ADVENTURE.* 

Onb pleasant afternoon in summer, Frank Costello jumped 
into nis little boat, and pulling her out of tiie narrow 
creek where she lay moored, crept along the iron-bound 
shore until he reached the entrance of one of those deep 
sea-caves, so common upon the western coast of Ireland. 
To the gloomy recesses of these natural caverns millions 
of sea-fowl resort during the breeding season ; and it was 
amongst the feathered tribes then congregated in the * Puffin 
Cave,' that Frank meant, on that evening, to deal death 
and destruction. Gliding, with lightly-dipping oars, into 
the yawning chasm, he stepped nimbly from h& boat, and 
making the painter fast to a projecting rock, he Ughted 
a torch, and, armed only with a stout cudgel, penetrated 
into the inmost recesses of the cavern. There he found a 
vast quantity of birds and eggs, and soon became so en- 
grossed with his sport that he paid no attention to the 
lapse of time, until the hollow sound of rushing waters 
behind him made him aware that the tide, which was ebb- 
ing when he entered the cave, had turned, and was now 
rising rapidly. His first impulse was to return to the spot 
where he had made his boat fkst ; but how was he horrified 
on perceiving that the rock to which it had been secured 
was now completely covered by water. He might, how- 
ever, still have reached it by swimming; but, unfortu- 

• Tliis perilouB narrative is given anonymously in a recent num- 
ber of the Omogh Gnftrdian. 



nately, the painter, by wluch it was attached to the roek, 
not having sufficient scope, the boat, on the rising of the 
tide, was drawn, stem down, to a level with the water; 
and Frank, as he beheld her slowly fill and disappetr 
beneath the waves, felt as if the last link between the liv- 
ing world and himself had been broken. To go fimraid 
was impossible; and he well knew that there was no way 
of retreating fVom the cave, which, in a few hours, would 
be filled by the advancing tide. Bis heart died within 
him, as the thought of the horrid fiite which awaited him 
flashed across his mind. He was not a man who feared 
to fiice death ; by flood or field, on the stormy sea and the 
dizzy cliff, he had dared it a thousand times with peiibct 
unconcern; but to meet the grim tyrant thCTe, alone— to 
struggle hopelessly with him for life in that dreary tomb 
— ^was more than his fortitude could bear. He shrieked 
aloud in the agony of despair; the torch fell from hid 
trembling hand into the dark waters that gurgled at his 
feet, and, flashing for a moment upon ih&r inky surface, 
expired with a hlsaing sound that fell like a death warn- 
ing upon his ear. The wind, which had been scarcely fAi 
during the day, began to rise with the flowing of the tide, 
and now drove the tumultuous waves with hoarse and 
hideous clamour into the cavern. Every moment increased 
the violence of the gale that howled and bellowed as it 
swept around the echoing roof of that rock-ribbed prisoo; 
while the hoarse dash of the approaching waves, and the 
shrill screams of the sea-birds that filled the cavern, formed 
a concert of terrible dissonance, well suited for the requiem 
of the hapless wretch who had been encloeed in that living 
grave. But the love of life which makes us cling to it in 
tiie most hopeless extremity, was strong in Frank Costello'i 
breast ; his firmness and presence of mind gradually n- 
turned, and he resolved not to perish without a straggle. 
He remembered that at Uie fhrther extremity of the caven 
the rock rose like a flight of rude stairs, sloping firom the 
floor to the roof; he had often clambered up these rugged 
steps, and he knew that, by means of them, he could place 
himself at an elevation above the reach of the highest tide. 
But the hope thus suggested was quickly damped when 
he reflected that a deep fissure, which ran perpendicularly 
through the rock, formed a chasm ten f^ in width, in the 
floor of the cavern, between him and his place of refhge. 
The tide, however, which was now rising rapidly, compelled 
him to retire every instant flirther into the cavern, vad be 
felt that the only chance he had left him for life was to 
endeavour to cross Uie chasm. He was youn^^ active, and 
possessed of uncommon courage, and he had fjrcqueotiy, by 
torch-light, leaped across the abyss in the presence Ot has 
companions, few of whom dared to follow his example. 
But now, alone and in utter darkness, how was he to at- 
tempt such a perilous feat? The conviction that death was 
inevitable if he remained where he was decided him. 
Collecting a handful of loose pebbles from one of the 
numerous channels in the floor, he proceeded cautiously 
over the slippery rocks, throwing at every step a pebble 
before him, to ascertain the security of his footing. At 
length he heard the stone, as it fell from his fingers, de- 
scend with a hollow clattering noise, that continued for 
several seconds. He knew ho was standing on the brink 
of the chasm. One quick and earnest prayer he breathed 
to the invisible Power whose hand could protect him in 
that dread moment — then, retiring a ongle paoe^ and 
screwing every nerve and muscle in his body to its utmoflt 
tension, he made a step in advance, and threw himself f(n> 
ward into the dark and fearfiil void. Who can tell the 
whirlwind of thought that rushed through his brain in the 
brief moment that he hung above that yawning gulf? 
Should he have miscalculated his distance, or chosen a 
place where the deft was widest — should his footing fail) 
or his strength be unequal to carry htm over, lisi ft 
death were his ! Dashed down that horrible abyss^-OTMh- 
ing from rock to rock, until he lay at the bottom a muti- 
lated corpse. The agony of years was «nnrded into one 
moment — in the next, his feet struck agsfaist the firm roci 
on the opposite side of the chasm, and he wn ssvedu At 
least, he felt that he had for the moment escaped the hn 
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minent peril in which he was placed, and, as he clambered 
joyftiUy np the rugged slope at the end of the cave, he 
thoQgfat little of the dangers he had still to encounter. 
AH through that long night he sat on the narrow ledge of 
a rock, while the angry wares thundered heneath, and cast 
their cold spray every instant over him. With the ebbing 
(tf the tide, the sea receded firom the cavern, but Frank 
hesitated to attempt crossing the chasm again; his limbs 
had become stiff and benumbed, and his long abstinence 
had 80 weakened his powers that he shrank firom the 
dangerous enterprise. While giving way to the most des- 
ponding reflections, a stentorian hilloa rang and echoed 
through the cavern; and never had the human voice sound- 
ed so sweetly in his ear. He replied to it with a thrilling 
shout of joy, and, in a few minutes, several persons with 
torches appeared advancing. A plank was speedily thrust 
across the fissure, and Frank Costello once more found 
himself amidst a group of his friends, who were warmly 
congratuhiting him upon his miraculous escape. They 
told him that from his not having returned home the pre- 
ceding night, it was generally concluded that he had been 
drowned, and a party of his neighbours proceeded in a 
boat early in the morning in search of his body. On 
reaching * Puffin Hole,' they discovered his boat Ikstened 
to a rock, and full of water, as she had remdned on the 
ebbing of the tide. This circumstance induced them to 
examine the cavern narrowly, and the happy result of 
their search is already known. 

HOCHELAGA; OR ENGLAND IN THE 

NEW WORLD. 

SECOND NOnOI. 

Onr author's sojourn at Montreal was much shorter than 
It Quebec. Setting off in about ten days, a stage-coach 
carried him to Lachine, a town distant from the former 
about two miles, and with a party of friends he went to 
▼iew the famous rapids. He subsequently paid a visit 
to Kingston, which ne describes as being of a very un- 
comfortable appearance, and scarcely, as he draws near 
the States, evinces the good-humour which rendered him 
to fascinating an acquaintance at Quebec He tells us 
how cordially he bates the American lakes, the waters of 
which, though somewhat clear, look dead. He calls the 
great lake Ontario, this Ontario, He is, indeed, as good 
%t rating as at praising — and this is saying no little ; yet 
he will not admit at the outset that anything of this is 
owing to a national prejudice against the States themselves. 
'1 freely and willingly,' says he, 'give to the Americans 
my bumble tribute of praise, for the skill and gallantry of 
their oflicers and saUors ; of these any country might be 
proud, as for many high-minded and chivalrous acts, 
worthy of a great and free people. In the noble and ad- 
mhrable quality of military virtue, they have in their short 
history proved themselves not inferior to any nation in 
the world. None should be more ready to acknowledge 
their merit than Englishmen, from whose race they have 
sprung, and who have so often found them to be by sea 
and luid * worthy of their steel.' May it seem fit to the 
Great Ruler of all counsels that our future rivalry may 
be only in the works of peace, in the increase of the hap- 
piness of our people! Even now, while a degree of 
mutual irritation and distrust exists, I earnestly breathe 
a wish, express a hope, ay, announce a faith, that the 
bright day which philanthropists have dreamed of, poets 
seen in visions of fancy, and the inspired page of pro- 
phecy foretold, is not far distant ; when the spread of 
enlightenment, civilisation, and above all of Christianity, 
among the nations of the earth, will do away for ever with 
the stem and terrible necessity of the sword ; when the 
dazzling light which fame now throws upon the names of 
those who direct victorious armies may be looked upon 
but as a false meteor, their records known only as a me- 
mory of a bygone and mbtaken glory.' 

On entering the harbour of Toronto, something like a 
beam of former satisfaction brightens on our author's 
cheek ; but, thoogb he pays a visit to the ' Falls/ and 



describes, with a power only inferior to that of Howison, 
what he there witnessed, he is obviously getting fast tired, 
at least for a time, of travelling g^o^ip, and prepares for 
work of a graver and more instructive kind. 

The twelfth chapter accordingly presents, as the read- 
er's bill of fare, * Geography of Canada— Resources — 
Trade.' One thing greatly in favour of Canada, and 
likely in progress of time to give her the utmost import- 
ance as a mercantile country, are the facilities for navi- 
gation, which, throughout her limits, have been bestowed 
equally by art and nature. Nor is this the whole. The 
interior — at least a very considerable portion of it — and 
the shores fringing the waters, are coaracterised by no 
common fertility. The only deficiency, and it is con- 
fessedly an important one, it the limited supply of the 
ordinary minerals, and the almost total absence of coal. 
But by no portion of the old or new continents — if we 
make these exceptions— can Canada be siU7>assed as a 
country. Her winter is one, indeed, proverbially severe, 
while the heat of summer is almost tropical. This is 
a drawback upon personal comfort, and must to no in- 
considerable extent frequently reduce human energies, 
whether phvsical or mental. Tet too much has possibly 
been said about the rigours of a Canadian winter. Our 
author tells us from experience, that though its long pro- 
traction is very tiresome, the season itself is far frt>m dis- 
agreeable. The spring months, were it not for the exe- 
crable state of the roads, occasioned by the melting snows, 
are by far the most delightful in the year. Tou almost 
see vegetation progressing. But heats terribly intense 
succeed. We called them almost tropical : our author 
asserts that in many places of Upper Canada the direct 
rays of Uie sun are stronger and hotter than under the line. 
Autumn, however — ^lovely mellow autumn — comes to cheer, 
and cool, and refresh; a season in Canada only not quite 
so delightful as that when snows melt and flowers ap- 
pear on the earth, and the time of the singing of birds 
is come. The population returns, from the numbers of 
emigrants that are continually flocking in, being of course 
exceedingly fluctuating, it is not easy to tell the direct 
number of persons who inhabit Canada. The population 
has uniformly doubled itself every twenty-five years, and 
possibly the whole population, including Upper as well as 
Lower Canada, may at present exceed fourteen hundred 
thousand. They are of course of mixed races, including 
French, Anglo-Celtic, and native Indians to the number 
of six thousand. The eastern townships of Lower Canada 
are represented as of all places in the world offering the 
most inviting settlements to those who emigrate from 
Britain. British emigrants who are willing to labour, 
are assured of abundant success, atler, however, the ' in- 
tolerable hardships of nearly a twelvemonth.' Upper 
Canada presents equally encouraging prospects to the 
settler. The horses and other cattle are, however, 
scarcely yet equal to the English breeds, and their * keep' 
during the long winters, when they can be of little ser- 
vice, is highly expensive. The poor creatures, too, are 
from their appearance usually half^tsrved. The passing 
of the important measure in reference to 'freedom of 
commerce, presents, to use our author's language^ at pre- 
sent an immense prize to be contended for between Canada 
and the States. * On one side,' says he, * the St Lawrence 
and its splendid artificial communication, on the other, the 
Erie Canal and the Hudson River, offer their channels for 
its use. To the first, nature has given a decided advan- 
tage ; the screw-propelled steam-boats, laden on the far 
shores of Ls^e Superior, can pass, with but slight delay 
from locks, to Montreal or Quebec, or indeed to Europe ; 
while through the narrow passage of the Erie Canal, the 
frequent locks and the trans-sbipment of the cargo must 
ever be a great embarrassment. B^ a bold and judicious re- 
duction of the tolls on the Canadian waters, they will be- 
come the chief— as they always were the natural — outlet 
for this trade ; and its passage will speedily enrich their 
shores. Some short-sighted people urge that these tolls 
cannot be reduced, since they hardly pay as it is ; but it 
is obvious that, as long as this route is made the more 
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costly of tlie two, the commerce will flow through the 
other channel. The qritem, therefore, ahould be to re- 
dace the Canadian Canal expenses to an extent that would 
secure its being the cheaper line ; then the vast quantity 
of traffic would remunerate at almost any price. The 
advantages of the St Lawrence over the Erie Canal are 
amply sufficient to counterbalance the superior position of 
New York to Quebec or Montreal as a seaport ; although 
an exaggerated and fallacious idea of the perils of the 
river navigation of the latter adds much to the expense of 
insurance.' 

We were, however, surprised to learn that the post- 
office of Canada has not shared in those improvements 
which have proved so advantageous to the inhabitants of 
our own country. * The old exorbitant rates of charge 
are still retained, to the immense inconvenience of mer- 
cantile and social affairs, and, I really believe^ to the 
great iniury also of the revenue, for the system of sending 
letters by private hand is carried on almost openly and 
very extensively. A letter from a distant part of Upper 
Canada to Quebec costs twice as much as it does to Lon- 
don, the rates from England being uniform to all parts of 
this country ; also newspapers, passing through the post- 
office in the colony, are each chai^ged a halfpenny. The 
transmission and delivery of mails is far from being 
happily arranged, and is often attended with uncertainty 
and delay. A vigorous effort is, I understand, now mak- 
ing in the provincial parliament to remedy these very 
vexatious and harassing inconveniences.' 

A great improvement — prophetic, we trust, of the moet 
benencial results — ^has of late years been exhibited in re- 
ference to that noble emulation which marks a nation be* 
stirring itself to purpose in seeking its own advancement. 
Montreal is beginning to display much speculative ac- 
tivity, and our author adds, * 1 do not despair of Quebec 
being even lighted with gas before any vei^ great length 
of time has elapsed.' 

While Canaaa durinsp a certain portion of the year en- 
joys great advantages from her lakes and rirers, the shut- 
ting up of these by the ice in winter, must necessarily be 
an important drawback. But this disadvantage is not so 
great as may at first appear ; for we are told that during 
this time the channels of interaal transport of goods are 
also frozen up ; ' but the produce of the lumberers' win- 
ter labours is released in the spring ; the rich crops of 
Upper Canada can be readily shipped in the autumn; 
while the vessels which leave England early in the year 
carry out what is required for summer use, and those 
charged with the fruits of the harvest come back laden 
with goods for the ensuing winter. To show the rapid 
increase of the trade of this colony, I shall give the num- 
ber of vessels which arrived at and cleared from the diffe- 
rent seaports of the St Lawrence during certain years : 

Year. Entered. Cleared out. 

1825 • . 796 . . 883 vessels averaging 350 tons. 

1830 . . 964 . . 1050 

1835 • . 1297 . . 1307 

1840 . . 1439 . . 1522 

1845 . . 1762 . . 1747 
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In the last year upwards of twenty-three thousand sea- 
men were employed, and thus kept in training in one of 
the best naval schoob in the world.' 

The press of Canada, our author tells us, if not in talent, 
in respectability at least is superior to that of the United 
States. Quebec and Montreal have each eight or ten 
newspapers. Canada has yet contributed almost nothing 
to general literature, a not very surprising circumstance, 
if the youth and the necessary occupations of its general 
inhabitants be taken into account. For more of this kind 
of information, and especially for a great deal that is 
highly valuable in reference to education and morality, 
we must refer the reader to the work itself. It is plea- 
sant, however, to hear such a delightful writer expressing 
himself in the following decided language : ' I say it with 
pleasure, that, within &e last few years, the tone of the 
press, the prospects of literature, the means of instruc- 



tion, and the desire of applying tbeUt have received a 
great and salutary impulad of in^ovement throi^iiMat 
this magnificent province.' 

As to the question whether Montreal or Quebec is 
better fitted for the metropolis of Canada, oar author 
says it would be difficult to decide. * Montreal standi 
in a richer district, has better and more general com- 
munications, a much more convenient river frontage, 
and, from the level nature of its site, allows of greater 
regularity in building and an unlimited extensioa; itii 
also one-fifth more populous, and undeniably the hud- 
iomer and more thriving citv of the two. The objectioos 
are that it is not central, and what is much more miport- 
ant — ^that it is unpleasantly near the frontier of the 
United States, and from the constant and easy oomnnmi- 
catioQ with them, more liable to Uie influences of their 
ideaa and example ; besides, in case of collision between 
the two countries, it is the first p(unt of attack that pre- 
sents itself, and, as a military position, is difficult of de- 
fence. The occupation of the capital by a hostile force is 
at all times a ' heavy blow and great discooragement' to a 
people. Quebec would be nearer the centre of the great 
line of railroad and water communication ; its interconne is 
much more intimate with £ngland than with the Uaited 
States; and it is safe from even the appreheosioa of be- 
ing overrun by an enemy's army. On the plains of Abra- 
ham, beyond the suburbs of St Boch, ana gsl the nor^- 
em bank of the river St Charles, is ample space for anj 
requisite extension : a tract of sand, dry at low water, 
stretching into the basin of the River St Lawrence, might 
very easily be reclaimed to continue the Lower Town Cor 
a considerable extent as a river frontage, whidi would at 
the same time improve and deepen the channel of St 
Charles. Altogether, from the mditioal an/d miUtary ad- 
vantages of the poaitioa, Qoebee appaara prtimbla. 
Many wise and worthy people nay aii^>eet a danger ii 
thus streogthening into a natkm tbeM deteehed eotoiisir 
and quote with uneaeiness the caae cf the States W 
America when they met ia Congveat ai Phihdiiphia. 
But their caae was. In reality, widdy difierenl; they had 
been suflering for years under aertaiB wvoags and injaiies 
inflicted by a despotic and feeble govenunent; the rare 
and difficult communieatioii between then and St^iiaad 
weakened the ties of interest and identitjp, and incmssed 
their chancee of success in opposition ; tha pr^igaia ad- 
ministration of patronage, the eardesa and eoatempteeos 
system of colonial management, stirred up a resiataace 
among them which there were neither aoergy nor re- 
sources to overcome, fiot now eadi day brn^ Bt^^aod 
and her American children into deser md naore ^miliar 
relation. English prices raise or depvest their markets ; 
her population supplies vigoroos reinfMrcemenls to thatef 
these provinces ; her victories spread rejoiekig and hoaert 
pride among her weatena people ; her diffieidtiea fliag 
their shadows even over the sunny baaka of the 8t Law- 
rence. 

* There are two great tandenciea oonatantly at wofkis 
these colonies— one to make them British, the olte 
American. Ten years ago the eonent frvooaed the lat- 
ter, now H mna strongly lor the Itnrmer ; we ahoald k^ 
ter it, train it, honour it ; not by nanalnral and mhcalthf 
enactments in frvour of some pet portion of tbeirceaa^ 
merce, not by lavish expenditure on w(Nrk« of little iai- 
nortance and enormous oiflicolty — hat we shonld fester it 
in justice— train it in justica— ^ononr it te jostice— 'do 
to themaswewooldliedoneby.' Tha tendency tewardi 
America is a rank and neisoine weed ; It gnrn op ia 
coarse luxuriance among the profligate and disuentuilfdj 
through the mongrd populatkm ef the Bichelieo and the 
borders of the eastern townships. In the viUages of the 
Niagara district, where neglected advantsgtt and dian- 
lute morals have hronghi en premature deca^, tbveit 
floariBhes, there is its s ti e ug rti ; emcog aaeh inM it find 
sympathy. But among the wertby, & edacated, and 
the prosMTous, Ilea the strength of tiie tendennr lolofl^ 
land. The more respectable of the nrinlsten or tehgioo, 
whatever its form or creed ; the wealtiiy and hitdygw^ 
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merehants, the inflaential country gentlemen ; these form 
a strong connecting link. But, most of all, the honest 
emigrant draws close the bond between the fatherland 
tod his adopted soil ; he perhaps has alreadj half won 
the prise of competence in this new coontry, but still 
keeps treasured in the warmest place of his heart, the 
memory of his early home— of the blessed village chureh 
hallowed for centuries by the prayers of the g^ood and 
faithful of his people — and of that holy spot beside its 
walls, where the grass grows green over his flither's grave/ 

After all the amount of sober lecturing and statistical 
reasoning which we have been endeavouring very hur- 
riedly to traoseribe, our author, as a traveller, is decidedly 
himself again, and like a giant refreshed with sleep, he 
harries us after him to Buffalo. Buffalo * is one of the very 
best samples of Young Western America : full of foreign- 
ers—Irish, French, German ; principally the latter, but 
all Americanised, all galvanised with the same frantic 
energy. The population rush about on their different oc- 
cupations, railway-engines scream, and steam-boats puff 
on every side ; waggons rattle about in all directions, 
men swear, bai^in, or invite you to their hotel, in the 
accents of half-a-dozen countries. The situation of the 
town is very g^ood : at the head of the Niagara River is the 
outlet of Lake Erie ; at the end of the great chain of the 
Western Lakes — the commerce of twelve hundred miles of 
these broad waters is centred in this point, and condensed 
in the narrowpassage of the Erie Canal and Hudson River, 
till, at New York, it pours out its wealth into the Atlan- 
tic. The site has a gentle dip to the south, towards the 
lake ; across it, lying nearly east and west, is the harbour, 
separated by a peninsula from the waters of the lake. 
This affords secure and ample shelter for the shipping, 
nomerous though they be, which crowd in day and night. 
The town was bom in the first year of the nineteenth 
century. The English totally destroyed it in 1814, in 
retaliation for the burning of Little York, or Toronto, by 
the Americans. The motley population numbers now 
twenty-five thousand souls; they possess sixty steam- 
boats, and more than three hundred sailing vessels.' 

On the slave question, the author's general sentiments, 
and mode of giving them expression, may be judged of 
from the following passage : In bis voyage to Oswego, 
* towards night there was some wind and a heavy swell ; 
this put an end to my investigations in national character, 
for all my samples were soon too ill for further examina- 
tion. Among the passengers were a lady and gentle- 
man from G^rgia, very pleasing people, whose acquaint- 
ance I had made at the Falls. I found that their route, 
as well as mine, lay to Saratoga. Knowing that I had 
never been in the United States before, they made me 
promise that I would faithfully and without reserve re- 
mark to them everything which appeared to me strange 
in language, people, or customs, as we travelled, particu- 
larly with regard to themselves. I gratified them as far 
as was in my power, and we found it a source of infinite 
amusement. Criticism was borne with perfect good hu- 
mour. One only subject I instantly found to be unsafe : 
iU slightest mention made the fire kindle in the southern's 
dark eye. It is the black spot on the brightness of his 
country's future, to which foes pcant with hope, friends 
with despair ; the cancer eating into the giant frame, 
deforming its beauty, withering its strength — ^it is the 
awftd curse of slavbat, which they say they would give 
all but life to cut out and cast away.' 

The following is written in better hnmoor : ' I am con- 
^rinced that a lady, no matter what her age and attractions 
might be, could journey throi^h the whole extent of the 
^ion, not only without experiencing a single annoyance, 
bnt aided in every passible way with unobtrusive civility. 
Indeed, great nnmbers of Sophonisbas and Almiras ao 
trsYel about, protected only by the chivalry of their coun- 
^men and their own widoabted propriety. To them the 
5«t teats, the best of everything, are always allotted. A 
^ind of mine told me of a little affair at a New York 
^'f^'^ ^ other mgfat) illustrative of my assertion. A 
Stiff-necked Snglishmaa had engaged a front place, and 



of course the best eomer ; when the curtain rose he was 
duly seated, opera-glass in hand, to enjoy the performance. 
A lady and gentleman came into the box shortly after- 
wards : the cavalier in escort, seeing that the place where 
our friend sat was the best, called his attention, saying, 
* The ladj, sir,' and motioned that the comer should be 
vacated. The possessor, partly because he disliked the 
imperative moo^, and partly because it bored him to be 
disturbed, refused. Some words ensued, which attracted 
the attention of the sovereign people in the pit, who ma- 
gisterially inquired what was the matter. The Ameri- 
can came to the front of the box and said, ' There is an 
Englishman here, who will not give up his place to a lady.' 
Immediately their majesties swarmed up by dozens over 
the barriers, seized the offender, very gently though, and 
carried him to the entrance; he kicked, cursed, and 
fought all in vain ; he excited neither the pity nor the 
anger of his stern executioners ; they placea him care- 
fully on his feet again at the steps, one man handinp^ him 
his hat, another his opera-glass, and a third the price he 
had paid for his ticket of admission, then quietly shut the 
door upon him and returned to their places. The shade 
of the departed Judge Lynch must have rejoiced at such 
an angelic administration of his law ! ' 

There is one character, our author says, perfectly abo- 
minable in America : * You not unfrequently meet with 
an emigrant from the old country, who hates the land 
which gave him birth ; usually hunted out of it for crime, 
he detests the laws ho has outraged; from his former 
fears of their just punishment, he reviles them and his 
countrymen ; if ever you meet with unprovoked rudeness 
or insult, if ever yon observe a more than ordinary length 
of hair, nasal twang, and offensive speech and manner, 
the chances are ten to one that you have met with an 
outcast Englishman.' 

Another extract of the same class and we have done : 
' The Irish are as invariably democrats, and are so nume- 
rous and united a body, as materially to influence the 
elections. In some of the Western States, the native 
Americans hold them in equal fear and dislike. I met, 
in my travels, with a very amusing character from Chi- 
cago, in Illinois, whose fixed idea was horror of them ; 
' Begins' was the name by which he called them. He 
said that their delight was in drinking and fighting, that 
they only agreed occasionally among themselves that they 
might quarrel the better with any one else ; that in some 
parts of the western country, they would soon have things 
all their own way. But he could not deny that they were 
hard-working, honest fellows, always ready to lend each 
other a helping hand, nor that their children made as 
good citizens as any others. The man of whom I speak 
was a capital sample of a certain class in the New States 
— active, energetic, boastful, vain, fiercely democratic, 
violent in his hatred of all European powers, particularly 
England ; quaint beyond measure in his conversation, and 
much given to ornament and illustration.' 

Sailmg up the Hudson, the author, about the beginning 
of August, arrives at New York, * than which,' he says, 
* there is no place in the world better fitted for commerce. 
Deeply laden vessels, lai^ enough to navigate the most 
distant seas, can discharge their cargoes, the handiwork 
of the thickly peopled countries of the Old World, upon 
the very wharfs, receivine in return the productions of 
the exuberant soil of the New, the superabimdance from 
the wants of its scanty population. 

' In appearance, this is almost a European town ; 
foreigners from every nation swarm in the streets. The 
stranger, as he walks along, is positively confused by the 
bustle and activity ; his eyes are bewildered with adver- 
tisements and signboards up to the fourth storey of the 
houses, printed in all sorts of shapes and colours to attract 
attention. The Broadway is very long and very broad, 
the pavement bad and dirty, the buildings irregular ; the 
shops well stored, but fkr fh>m handsome to the European 
eye ; the public conveyances showy, the private carriages 
generally quite the reverse.' 

We do not find anything peculiarly interesting, how- 
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ever, to detain us in the account of the hotels, public 
buildings, churches, chapels, &c., in the city of New York, 
nor will our limits permit us to glance at the description 
of Baltimore, Washington, and the other towns which the 
author visited. - Suffice it to say, these are given in a 
manner equally effective and graphic with the extracts 
we have adduced ; and we will simply conolude by repeat- 
ing the praise we have already bestowed on the work, as 
one possessed of no ordinary interest, and which will 
amply repay an attentive pemsal. 

nafier's first attempt at steam kaviqatiok. 
Not long after the introduction of steam navigation on 
the river Clyde, he had entertained the idea of establishing 
steam communication on the open sea ; and, as a first step, 
he endeavoured to ascertain the amount of the difficulties 
to be encountered. For this purpose he took a place at 
the stormy period of the year in one of the sailing packets 
which fbrmed the only means of intercourse between Glas- 
gow and Belfast, and which then required often a week to 
accomplish what is done by steam in nine hours. The 
captain of the packet in which he sailed, remembers a 
young man, whom he afterwards knew as Mr Napier, being 
found during one of the winter passages to Bclikst, con- 
stantly perched on the bows of the vessel, and fixing an 
intent gaze on the sea when it broke on the side of the ship, 
quite heedless of the waves and spray that washed over 
him. From this occupation he only ceased at intervals, a3 
the breeze freshened, to ask the captain whether the sea 
was such as might be considered a rough one, and being 
told that it was by no means unusually rough, he returned 
to the bows of the vessel and resiuned his study of the 
waves breaking at her stem. Some hours after, when the 
breeze began to freshen into a gale, and the sea to rise con- 
siderably,, he again inquired of the. captain, whether now 
the sea might be considered a rough one, and was told as 
yet it could not be called very rough. Apparently disap- 
pointed, he returned onoe more to his station at the bows, 
and resumed his employn^ent. At last, however, he was 
favoured by a storm to his contentment ; and when the seas, 
breaking over the vessel, swept her from stem to stem, 
he found his way back to the captain and repeated his in- 
quiry — Do you call it rough noW? On being told that the 
captain did not remember to have fHced a worse night in 
the whole of his experience, the young man appeared quite 
delighted, and, muttering as he turned away, *I think I 
can manage, if that be all ; ' went down contentedly to hlis 
cabin, leaving the captain not a little puzzled at the strange 
freak of his passenger. Napier saw the end of his difficul- 
ties, and soon satisfied himself as to the means of overcoming 
them. — Steam and Steam Navigation, by J, S, Russell, 

DISCERNMENT OP COLOUR. 

Persons, all having excellent eyes, and seeing perfectly 
well, differ much in their powers of recognising persons, 
finding* their way, &c. In none of these points is the dif- 
ference so striking as with respect to judging of colours. 
It is by no means uncommon to meet with individuals 
whose eyes appear excellent, and whose sight is excellent, 
and who may judge of form and distance correctly, but who 
cannot distinguish certain colours. Dr Nicholl describes 
a boy who confounded green with red, and called light red 
and pink, blue. His maternal grandfather, and one uncle, 
had the same imperfection. This uncle was in the navy, and, 
having a blue uniform coat and waistcoat, purchased a pair 
of red breeches to. match. Dr Nicholl mentions a gentle- 
man who could not distinguish green fh>m red. The grass 
in full vendure always appeared to him what others call 
red ; and ripe fruit on trees he could not distinguish from 
the leaves ; a cucumber and a boiled lobster were of the 
same colour in his sight; and a leek resembled a stick of 
sealing-wax. This person had a brother and a niece — the 
daughter of another brother — in a similar predicament 
Indeed, the defect has frequently occurred in several mem- 
bers of the same family, and frequently has been hereditary, 
sometimes passing over a generation, like ot^ier peculiarities 
of structure. It is observed more frequently, perhaps, in 



men. In the rarest and most estrone cases no colour u 
distinguished, all objects appei^ing in this respect alike. 
In all the cases in which Uie point has been examined, the 
part of the cranium under which, aooording to GUI, the 
organ for judging of the harmony of oolour is j»laced, is 
flat or depressed. I have seen several of these casei, and 
in all this was' the fact. In painters remarkable for their 
excellenoe of colouring this part is fhll or prominGiit The 
contrast between this part of the forehead in a person who 
has the defect, and in another excdllng in the poma of 
colouring, placed mde by side, is very striking.— iSUk>(- 
son's Human Physiology. 



HAPPINESS AND HOME. 

BY BICHABD HOWtTT. 

Time tlint> pone, none raay restore it ; 
Love, all hearts mast bow before it; 
OoodnesA, we roast still adoro it, 

Whpucesoe'er it come ; 
Wbil'^t the heart in a heart 

Only finds a home. 

Fires may be shining brijrht. 
Yet may be without delight ; , 
Only, cheer d by woman's sight. 

There will ((ladness come ; . 
Only womons love and light 

Make a hearth a home. 

Tlien, do thou, oh, grentlo damo f 
Ho thy sonl in meekness fhune, 
That the whisper of thy name 

Strike unkindness dumb- 
That the words may mean the same— 
• Hf^piness and home. 



OUR FATItERS. 

[William Knox, iiuthor of the * LonelylHearth,' * Songs of Isitel,' 
and ' Harp of Zion,* was bom in the parish of LiHievleaf.Box- 
burghshire, in 1789, and died in Edinbuegh in 18^. His bne^ 
are written in a so/l and g9ntle strain, and with a simnlieitf aad 
beauty of diction which are particularly captivating. His poem 
are generally illaetrations of subjects taken fW>m the Hohr Scrip- 
tures ; and the sincerity of the poet's sspiratlons are marMnt frrai 
Uie beautiful and earnest spirit that pervades his .works. ' Oar 
Fathers." of which Mr Knox was the author, was bever pobIi«b^ 
iu any of his collected works. Itappeared origihallyin the Offsfivtr 
newspaper, when Mr Malcolm (author of a ' Tale of Fk)ddaa rield, 
&c.) was editor of that Journal. It ,wa8 printed from a niBQaechpt 
in Mr M.'s posaessioh, who was a friend of the author.] 

Our fathers, where are thev ? 
Even they who gazed upon that sun 
That itins his course, as wont to run 

In tlieir terrestrial day : 
Even they who walk'd by Jordan's shore, 
Where their light stieps am Been no rodr^ 
And breathed in spring tlie balmy gale 
That sighs through Sharon's rosy val«7 

Our fathers, where are they ? 
Even they whd made their human homes 
In Salem's high aud splendid domes. 

That now have pasa'd away : 
Even they whose pious henits would bound 
To the loud organ's pealing soni^d. 
When heavenly anthems rose to iiU 
The fane on Zions holy hill ? 

Our fathers, where are tljey? 
Ah : many on eye hath wept for them. 
Like flowers upon their bending stent 

When evening lights decay : 
The eyes that wept thera now ai^ closed ; 
The bi-easts thnt loved hftve long reposed; 
The hearts that rooum'a are bnt a clod 
Within the dead man's calm abode. 

Our fathers, where are tliey^ 
Their ashes sleep in starless gloom 
Witliin the daric and di*eary tomb, 

Until the judgment-day ; 
Their spirits from the earth have gone, 
Like the sweet harp's expiring tone. 
And share, from mortal troubles free. 
The glories of eternity. 
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BOOK-LIFE. 



irarld — ud boolu, we know, 



Tbk iUostrious Dien of the past— tin teachers, the singera, 
the wise — Bre not dead. Tbeir Toices luTe not lunk with 
the tip* that became dust; that -which tfae^ meditated, and 
moaed, and Bearched out, spending the midnight oil, and 
losing the living light of earth, hath not been lost nith 
themaeWBs; fbc the loices were tlie n»cea of the brooding 
iroHdi derind otherwise of speech, and tbdr laboun Kere 
out in tbeir own behoof. Therebra is it that the intellect 
was prone to punae mere ideas, without apparent prac- 
tical md, and that a perpetoal instinct has led the Taiious 
minds into paths ai Tarious, when, if it had been termi- 
nated then, they might sometimes well have been aoaiued 
of a grouodless oaprioe. A strange intermediate life, in- 
deed, ia granted to the great writers; their being is not 
that of ashes in the hollow nm, nor of ioTisible mcon- 
c«tTabte spirits in the world beyond all time ; rather, thej 
come ghost-like ont of their silence 

Yea, rcTerenee to those true world's workmen ' The; do 
in soolh poasess the present and the tbtnrej they are 
■ dead hot sceptered wnerngne^' and the things thej spoke 
in Tain while Oiey yet Uved, in the power of their solonm 
hien^yphics do now prerail. Those calm teachers are 
incamiptible in their intagritj; they cannot be moved 
nor angry; they are sot Uassed by the opinions or prqu- 
dioea of the fleeting age, nor by the fean of the outward 
tyrant. The conscience is suborned, the heart is decdred ; 
bat ther«, when you return to it, the page remains, a testi- 
mooy as fttHn the oraclea of God. The livo of these au- 
thors, what are tht? ! They may have fellen and erred, 
hsTe lied to their fallows, have seemed as if those trnths 
were not, which they should write or had written; but 
solemnised by the sense of speaking to an audience so 
ideal, so tnistAilly helpless as the unborn, thai they con- 
tided their imnoat heart to as; they dreaded no enemy, 
they sought no bise pruse, and feared, as most men fear, 
to record a tie. The secret spirit of thdr time, even when 
all but they appeared ignorant, spoke in them; thns is 
period linked to period, and the world has never reaUy 
gone back. 

The boobs in which we feel most life are those in whioh 
the peiwn most reveals himself; the genial, unrestricted, 
true, and honest man, who speaks as if ha were consciously 
•ddrearingiM. Itiswbatwecall 'nature' inabook; the 
skill by whi^ one author can send down the 






transUleablfa piclures, tha^ from a mere germ, unfold 
(hemselve* into scanei still dewy with the morning, astir 
with the airs of heaven, and never out of dale: while an- 
other Ubonrs on in Tain, page after page, or contents him- 
self with abstract notions. Who has not fbit this eon- 
muni'fy in such writers as old Isaak Walton, ' babbling of 
green Selds,' of brooks, of flies, of fishes, all of which are 
but oircnmstances and garments of his simplid^ T Or in 
Bnnyan, Defiie, and Chaucer, of the unknown authors of 
old ballads, which hare been sung and said fbr hnndrcda 
of years, till only humanity itself seems to have produced 

If author^ then, live in thcdr books, and possess a vrorld 
in them still, which hongs abore ours, even more truly 
may it be said, that readers find there a life and a world, 
compared with whtoh their actual daily lives are insignifi- 
canL A life which we never lived, regions which we never 
saw nor hope to visi^ events whieh are for ever gone, are 
there epread out tar ns. We enlarge our capacities of fuel- 
ing, know what we shonld have experienced in unknown 
situations, are possessed of truth not by us discoverable. 
The prolinuid toleumilies of ocean, with its storms and 
evanescent shapes, are not barred from our iiuest ; nor the 
solitude of lonely deserts, where the caravan sank into 
heaps of sand ; we taste the fragrance of eiotio leaves 
from eastern balconies, or are threading the close jungle, 
where the sun has brought out alt the wonders of vege- 
table insUnct, swarming with strange life ; and the white- 
topped mountain startles our sight from the upper sky. 
when we looked for mr; or the realms of winter near the 
pole, In their ghastly beau^ ; their oold blue iodiergs glit- 
tering up into keen fantastic pinnacles — protruding arms 
and giant snouts, seen against a dreary haze, with tlie 
slow chill seas washing under. If the longing fbr travel 
had moved us to forsake our hearth, where all these ughls 
Uiemselves visit us, bow much less of them should we know 
than sitting there I For so the world travcU abroad on a 
pilgrimage to the soul, but if the soul moves it is still, and 
we must find it ; the beet things are always ours without 

One who has been fhndliaT ftom an early age with read- 
ing, will be able to trace out his oirn mental histot; by 
certain books ; he will feci and remember that they sever- 
ally brought about or marked stages of his character 
which be can still assodate with them. The faeryland 
that was opened to him, almost in his very first omsdons- 
nesa, by ' Beauty and the Beast,' by ' Cinderella,' ' The 
Invisible Prince,' 'The Magio Ring,' read by nnrse or 
mother, and others more ethereal yet — did thei/ make him 
dream as he did then, or were they but the palpable ei- 
toesdon ti lus dreams and of his heart, which some wise 
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old man had known how to anticipate for him? Then the 
adventurous interest, the boyish energy, brought out by 
* Jack the Qiant Killer,' and those many tales which teU 
how brothers parted to * push their fortune,' and how they 
met again. The tenderness and tears, helped on by our 
little sister's sobs, of * Little Bed Biding-hood ' and of ' The 
Babes in the Wood.' Never can the imprint of these, so 
slight in bulk, so mighty in their power, be worn out of 
the spirit, grow old as it may ; let it forget other things, 
the strife of manhood, the passions of youth; these, more 
than aught else, have formed and &shioned it, and while 
their result is everlasting, these are the causes it forgets 
latest. 

But another epoch of the character came, which de- 
manded other food, by other food was nourished. Then 
was the day of ' Arabian Nights ; * nights beautifUl indeed 
to memory, with their soft waters, and lustrous eastern 
heavens, and countless lamps ; their fountain-courts, and 
magic terrors so unreal, and easy-fathomed loves of &ncy. 
Anon, the keener beauties, the more shuddering fears, of 
ghostly legend, of haunted chamber ; the knightly titles, 
the stately ladies. And yet again, more realising romance 
of adventure; the bold achievement, the stirring emer- 
gency : * Bobinson Crusoe,' the desolate isle, its ingenious 
shifts, its delicious absolute reign, with sense of a far-off 
climate, and trees so different from those outside the win- 
dow. Then succeeded the time of sentiment; books only 
that chimed in vnth new unutterable wants, that explained 
strange and delightful emotions, that imaged again one or 
many sweet faces of our knowledge — of our neighbourhood ; 
these alone could we accept, hearing said in them what 
we could not dare to breathe to some one, whose first name 
perhaps we found there, which aloud we could not pro- 
nounce to any. 

The development of imagination itself does not appear 
till youth is verging into manhood, and some strong pas- 
sion has been guessed at or known. The boy, drawn out 
to objects and actualities, laughs at all poetry; he is 
surprised some day to be led by Byron or Campbell, 
even in his own way, into the realms of that wondrous 
country. 

Who that has known it, can forget the era of his cha> 
racter, when he broke into true study, and first knew 
what it was to live entirely in books, to view truth itself 
as a full rewiurd, to sit late into the night musing over the 
solemn problems of thought, over the mute suggestions of 
disembodied mind I Then were Plato, Leibnitz, Des Cartes, 
Kant, Bacon, Coleridge, the august companions of his se- 
clusion ; the common house-mates of his every-day looked 
too trivial. Then, indeed, it might be said, that nature 
was deserted, and books became her enemies ; threatening 
to lose their own life, and become the death of reality in 
earthly sights and earthly men. It is only while they 
serve to explain the ever fresh existence of things, that 
books are good and vital. Still, be it recollected, that a 
book does more than record thoughts or abstractions; 
it is for us the real index of his character who wrote it ; 
we learn men even more truly thus than in the market- 
place. 

But a higher development yet of the man by books than 
that of reason, or even of imaginative depth, remains in 
religious faith. Beason and imagination guided him thither, 
nevertheless its sole object, its necessary education, lie in 
that time when first t?ie Book — the Book of books — the 
Word, with which he had long been familiar, began to ex- 
hibit to the individual a new meaning, a profound super- 
natural purport which he had never observed before. It 
is perhaps in some hour of sorrow, some heavy calamity 
and irretrievable grief, that this particular significance 
strikes him, out of a sentence which he had heard so often 
as to learn it by rote. Separated, it may be, from all 
books, on a ackbed, in a prison, in the desert, amidst the 
great waters, or prostrate at midnight beside a grave; 
Sien it is he feels the virtue of a book which can go with 
one, follow one, and be as a library of travel. Again, how 
far above other books is this, in that it is inexhaustible, 
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I something new, as if the mind's own enlargement were a0 
wanting to its clearness, and would only show that volome 
augmented. No other education required, to gat at least 
some knowledge from it ; even an unlettered man capable 
of progressing here without limit. Every one wlu> his 
ever set himself earnestly, oandidly, intelUgeaUy, sod 
humbly to study the Bible, will testify without exaggeit. 
tion to this peculiar fiict^— that it always taught him; that 
if he seemed to return to it a more learned man than for- 
merly, the book itself appeared, as it were, to have secretlj 
prepared itself for him. This is of all books espedaUj 
* the precious life-blood of a master-spirit, embalmed and 
treasured up to a life beyond life J The heart of * Jesng 
of Nazareth speaks there. 

There is a class of books peculiar to modem times which, 
from various reasons, have occupied a somewhat eqmrocal 
position in opinion. To some persons they are the sole 
intellectual food ; others abhor them as absolutely enl 
Of course that department of literature called ' Novels' is 
here meant This has always seemed to us a most Polish 
practice, but a still more foolish doubt. It is not the elaa 
but the individual work which is to be thus ts-eated. Bang 
essentially of the order of poems, and themselves poons, 
of lower or finer degree, with poetry they must sUnd or 
fall. They are especially the poetry of domestic society; 
the larger heart of modem thought is here indicated; & 
household is written there. They should be fkmily books, 
read by the young at least, at tiie hearth, with tiie ariti- 
cism and correction of father's and mother's moral expoi* 
ence and practical sense. Their illicit perusal by the 
young is a vicious system, but resulting chiefly tttm the 
fiilse ' excise' principle of fhmily government When the 
delight is so much greater than the punishment, th^euh 
not be excluded, and smuggling is perpetoated. Ai an 
instrument of education they are valuable; if thejoflea 
excite false views of life, they also prepare for it Lm, 
their main subject, should not be whispered about as an 
unmentionable thing, but considered a reality. Theyonlj 
arise where the family institution exists; they are a hu- 
manising counteracting influence against worldly doctiioee 
or narrow religious asceticism. Where so well is the fliw- 
tuating, various, daily earth's-life, Uie life of humsmt;, 
pictured? We sympathise there with mortal, suflfering, 
rejoicing beings, enter into their projects, meet them like 
dear shadows, hear them speak, see them smile mntuallj, 
and are very sad to part from theni« 

Amongst the many objections urged against the theatre^ 
it is undoubtedly inimical to book-life and to the iknul^- 
life of the people. To the ancients it was a moral insti- 
tute, a substitute fbr books ; there they heard the prodofr 
tions of their poets, and met as an open-air people, and a 
non-domestic one, to be taught But it is different with iia, 
in the era of printing. Not to speak of it in stronger terms, 
there is one objection essentially good at all times, that it 
takes us away fVom books, those companions which are at 
once easier obtained, and can be taken up in an instant 
There at once our house is filled, our orchestra tuned, the 
footlights lit, the curtain raised, and the (diaracters ad- 
vance upon the ideal stage. Our stage should be the 
hearth and table, and our own heart or the mutual hearts 
of a family. Solitary or family imagination and sentunent 
are always purer, wiser, than those of mere gregarious 
assemblies. A multitude is sometimes wiser than the in- 
dividual tone of feeling, but oftenest bn more fcotiih and 
more gross. 

To return t^ books themselves again : how muij hooks 
are associated with the scenes they were perused in, and 
do thereafter receive and give this complMsated mtacst? 
And many immortal volumes, with some that are sweeter 
in their obscurity, are married in our mind to soft pfj 
autumn woods, to banks smitten wi^ the sunuiier snnset; 
to roots of shadowy trees, out of whose cool round of Te^ 
durous light he could look up from the page into the hot 
and breathless noon, and to a large mountdn-side. There 
is, too, a host of strange or touching incidents in the wool 
private history of humanity, connected with books fbr ever. 
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gethe^, in Dante's answer of Francesea da Blminl, that 
tbnai parenthesis of love's wo ¥ 

* One day 
For GOV delight we read of Lancelot, 
How bim lore thnUled. Alone we were, nor waa 
Saspioion near ns. Oft-timee by ibat reading 
Our eyes were drawn together, and the hue 
Fled from oar altered obeek. Bat at one point 
Alone we fell. Wben of tbat smile we read, 
Tbe wisbad smile, so rapturously Hissed 
By one so deep in love — then he, who ne"er 
From me shall separate, at once my lips 
All trembling kissed. The book and writer both 
Were love's pnrveyorst lu ita leaves that day 
We read no more,' 

And tbe mightiest of images, too, are those whieh allude 
to books, sinoe books are the most spiritual of tangible 
thmgs, and in ^em there is a oonnezfon of thought and 
sign as mysterious as that between soul and body, mind 
and matter. The great frame of the uniyerse is repra- 
sented nnder the figure of the * book of nature,' whose 
kayes are turned over by the shadowy finger of time, one 
g^eration seeing but a single page, whose last word is so 
often the * however' of a strange alternative. The salva* 
tion of souls in heaven is called by the inspired writers 
* the Lamb's book of lifb ; ' a book-life indeed, in which 
how glorious is it to exist, how awftil not to be included 1 
Wben the * dead, small and great, stand befbre God,' then 
shall the ' books be opened ; ' and another book will be 
opened, * which is the book of life of tiie Lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world.' 

What then shall we say of those who neglect books, to 
whom the pleasures and tiie lessons are unknown, the new 
existence, the larger life, that they open up ? When we see 
one iriio, at a loss to pass a weary hour, seeking to ' kill 
time,' sits listless near the company at those true monitors 
and firiends, do we not i^l that hardly can he have been 
wont to make the * Book of books' earnestly his means of 
inward subsistence ; that he thinks man lives ' by bread 
alone!' Nor, though the great world and its temporary 
bustle live in newspaperit do we ourselves live there ; the 
world's book has not personal vital authorship, and the 
reader cannot there respond to any living spirit s wisdom. 

How happy a life is that mutual one which souls, that 
are too loving to be exclusive in their pleasures, find day 
by day hidden in their household book-shelf I The little 
Kbrary of the poor, in the cottage window ; is it not holy to 
the eyes of the chance guest ? To hear the fresh schoolboy 
of a night by the peat-fire of Scottish hearths, with voice so 
lessonlike yet distinct, reading aloud to the old people, 
who are ferther from days of lore, and dimmer-eyed — to 
the younger fblks who are yet spelling — some volume of 
martyrs who by their death are living, some pious divine 
who < being dead yet speaketh,' some more secular ac- 
count of travel to lands they scarce know by name, or the 
biography of one who perchance in life would have been 
abhorrent to their simplicity ! What the hook says, is it 
not true? Ah, it is good to think that the poor may have 
their books now, may enlarge th^r library ! 

If in our higher walks of society, amongst the people of 
&shion, this life were more observed, and were indeed be- 
tween husband and wife and children, downwards, more 
a domestic and femily sympathy, how much fewer inffe- 
b'dties should we hear of or guess at there ! Tis Jane 
Grey, of sad but august memory, who, in the fimcled dia- 
logue of Landor, speaks with Ascham : — 

*Jctn€. Would'st thou cotnmand me never more to read 
Cicero, and Epictetus, and Polybius ? The others I do re- 
sip unto thee; they are good for the arbour and for the 
gravel-walk; but leave unto me, I beseech thee, my friend 
and fetber, leave unto me, for my fireside and for my^il- 
h>w, truth, eloquence, courage, constancy. 

* Ascham, Kead them on thy marriage-bed, on thy 
chnd-bed, on thy death-bed! Thou spotless imdrooping 
lily, they have fenced thee right well I These are the men 
for men I These are to fe^hion the bright and blessed crea- 
^^01^ oh Jane, whom God one dav shall smile upon in 
thy chaste bosom. Mind thou thy husband ! 

* Jane, He is contented with me and home» 



* Aseham, Ah, Jane, Jane ! men of high estate grow 
tired of contentedness. 

* Jane. He told me he never liked books unless I read 
them to him. I will read them to him every evening. I 
will open new worlds to him, richer than those discovered 
by the Spaniard; I will conduct him to treasures— oh, 
what treasures !— on which he may sleep in innocence and 
peace.' 

Well, at least, have we closed our eulogium and descrip- 
tion. And tiUff is book-life— the world of spiritual regions 
and spiritual inhabitants, with its seas and island^ its 
nations and tongues — in which we may travel and dwell 
every day. It has its warm exotic East, its mystic Ger- 
many, its England of poetry and truth, its romantio Spain, 
its light-heaz^ France, soft Italy, and classic Greece, its 
solemn and marvellous Holy Land. If we have recalled 
to readers some experiences of their own, have served for 
Meal catalogue of those pleasures they have found in 
books, we have spoken on the whole well ; fiar then have 
we done what we meant 

AySTBALTA FELIX IN X841.— COLONIAL COILEES. 

mOM THS UNPUDLISHED NOTE -BOOK 01* 
BICHABD HOWITT. 

The old Scotch shepherd was not only a reader of deep* 
browed Homer, courtly Horace, and tiie sublimities of the 
Bible; the * Cotter's Saturday Night,' the * Lament for 
James, Earl of Glencahm,' and * To Mary in Heaven,' were 
to him sacred writings : and, besides these, the old tradi* 
tionary ballads of his native hills flowed in a strong cur- 
rent through his mind, and often had utterance on his lips. 
We were soon intimate; and when I became thoroughly 
acquainted with the inward graces of his spirit, I recalled 
his first personal impression upon me, and, in thinking of 
it, not forgetting the bolder revelations of his mind, he ap* 
peared unto me as two persons ; and strange it seemed to 
me that so glorious a gem should be enclosed in so dull 
and homely a casket. If he read and reflected, in him the 
mind had usurped no unjust empire. In others, the head 
may rob the heart : there may be a casting down of house- 
hold gods; and the affections may be sacrificed on the 
altar of the intellect The old man's heart was not un- 
feeling. Amongst homely sentences, keen truths, under 
formalities of common intercourse, amongst the under- 
growth of tilings, there flowed, not unnoticed by careftil 
observers, unostentatiously the holy waters of the heart 
Often did we discourse, and always was I benefited by his 
conversation. Of him, amongst other lore, did I learn the 
ensuing; 

CoUers are people in Australia who have been improvi- 
dent or unfortunate, and who, on retiring, not voluntarily, 
fix)m town gaieties into the bush, become hangers-on at 
sheep and cattle stations. From hut to hut they go, wear- 
ing out the patience and kindliness of old firiendls and asso- 
ciates, and are the veriest bugbears to hut-keepers and 
shepherds Of this class one of the most notorious was 

F , a young doctor, who, having spent everything of his 

own, and all that he could command belonging to others, 
paid liberal visits to eveir body with whom he had the 
slightest acquaintance, and having once shared their occa- 
sional convivialities, made free to lay upon them, as on a 
Sillow, the whole weight of his follies and fopperies. He 
id them the &vour to ride their horses, and enticed away 
with him the sheep-dogs, regardless of the remonstrance 
of shepherds ; the master's property must be used as his 
own when and wherever he listed. Pitied by his friends, 
despised by everybody, a degrader of the name he bore, 
yei^'well-educat^ and in youth too — ^the season of ardent 
endeavour and of hope — he had cast away as nothing 
opportunity, means, and the world's good opinion. How 
awftil for hiin the ftiture ! 

Then there were the two brothers, adventurous and 
affectionate, who sailed gallantly into the Bay of Port 
PhiUip, the owners of a fiine vcss^ ; the eldest as oaptaio, 
and the youngest as chief mate-* 

V Youth at the prow, and pleasure at the helm. 
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The illimitable ocean was to them the field of speottlatiYe 
curiosity — the highway of wealth ; and they embarked 
upon it fearlessly and fortunately, until touching upon the 
coast of this new land — unto them the land of death. 
Tlere the younger brother died ; and the eldest, as if all 
the glories of seaforing expectancy had been in that one 
blow annihilated, sold his ship, and settled in the coun- 
try. He purchaised herds of cattle and flocks of sheep, 
paying for them in part only ; and they were depastured, 
as security to the former owner, on the old locations, not 
apparently disadrantageously to the new possessor. But 
other times and a new order of things were approaching. 
A few years of mingled hope, anxious attention, despond^ 
ency, and all was at an end. Flocks and herds became 
nearly yalueless; and our seafaring cattle-keeper, our 
shepherd of the ocean, was penniless, for his whole stock 
would not pay the remaining sum, and reverted to the 
original proprietor. There he remains a hanger-on, doing 
menial service, for one of the saddest conditions of human 
dependency — ^mere umless, hopeless animal life. 

This was sad enough, but th» shepherd revealed to me 
yet another story. 

It is impossible at home, where competition is lean and 
breathless, that all the younger sons of noble and untrading 
families should embrace the learned professions. There 
the prospect is hopeless : law, physic, and divinity, are 
only havens now for the fortunate few, and the few patro- 
nised. Where, then, must anxious and forward-looking 
parents direct the aspirations of their children ? To the 
Eldorado colonies, where fortunes are won and lost. And 
not a few of them, the most manly, the noblest creatures 
of the best and bravest of countries, ftunk, joyous, ond 
hopeful, are denizens of Australia Felix. Some of them, 
too, are attended by wives or sisters, who for their sakes 
have relinquished — how much ! the best, the most intelli- 
gent society, and the dearest hopes. Heaven reward them 
for their fldelity I A purer air they cannot breathe, nor 
be inhabiters of a more heavenly climate. To fortune in 
their behalf my prayers should be addressed, as the dealer 
forth, as the goodess of boundless benedictions ; but to it 
she would not listen : and, indeed, for them moro ener> 
getic aspirations arise firom holier altars that appear to be 
disregarded. In what a sheltered hold of domestic ele- 
gance and enjoyment had William Percy grown up I Pa- 
rents, brothers, sisters intelligent and affectionate, all that 
he could desire them to be, were his. And when he, the 
eldest, left home for the luiversity, that parting was the 
greatest sorrow he had known. If the cup of human fe- 
Ucity, of which he had quaffed deeply, had been hitherto 
unmingled with bitterness, it was not destined long to 
continue so. Death after death of brothers and sisters, 
and at length of his father, recalled him home, to feel how 
silenUy settles down the night of sorrow and desertion on 
scenes of morning hope and happiness. One sister and 
himself alone at last remained to the bereaved mother, 
when anxiety began to be felt for his health, and a milder 
climate and a sea- voyage talked of. Lisbon, the south of 
France, Italy, Madeira, all gay valetudinarian paradises, 
were altars on which they hung flowery wreaths of hope- 
ful expectation. But with William Percy, to whom the 
old * moated grange,' the old family estate, had descended 
loaded with debts, something more than mere health 
seemed requisite : thus, to reinstate himself in fortune and 
health together, he decided to spend a few years in that 
wealth-accumulating country Australia, then so famous as 
an emigration-field. Hither he came; not, indeed, in its 
high and palmy days, when those who had sown delusion 
hi^ in the paradise of fools reaped wealth abundantly ; 
yet, as a carefUl scion of the ' land of cakes ' observed to 
him, * If not at the best, ye are come in a good time.' Still 
that person was no prophet, for the prediction was &lsi- 
fied in his own ruin. Job, the old patriarchal shepherd, 
had flocks, and a destiny regarding them, like William 
Percy, the Australian keeper of sheep. Here, as there^ 
they were fallen upon by armed bands, civilised or savage. 
Bush-fires, natives, and white insolvencies, were alike 
merciless. Indu&tj^ was frustrated, hope blighted, and 



that Was th .' whole eventful history. Stripped and soli- 
tary, still he was not the victim of self-reproach : his cue 
was that of tiiousands, careful, and wealthier than himselC 
But how to convey to his mother and sister tidings of 
scathe and destitution, he who had pictured his situaticQ 
and prospects as brilliant? Pride and self-kre fofhade 
it He would still write hopeftiUy, keeping the secret in 
his own bosom, and wait and seek sedulously qtportnnitjr 
and means to reinstate himself in fortune as he had doM 
in health. Hard is the struggle, and rough the descent 
firom ease and affluence to labour and privation. Harder 
the substitution of another's will for our own. But as the 
white and delicate hands were bronzed and hardened, 
cheerftilness, never long absent firom honourableendeateiir, 
returned to him, for he had found what verr ftw disoover 
— a real friend. Still, he was a ooiler, a hanger^n, al- 
though not eating unearned or unwelcome bread. The fib- 
vourite steed, the fiuthfiil dog, the watch, had been ncri- 
ficed lingeringly. There was the internal strog^e, sad 
the words not steadily 8p<^en — * Well, let them go, I on 
do very well without tbcon.' It is thus that neoeestty, the 
bailiff in the livery of voluntary servitude, loses half the 
offensiveness of his presence. Thou^ts of his home nov 
perpetually assailed him ; of his books, of his firiendd, aod 
the conversation of those dearest to him, and the vast dij^ 
ference betwixt that and this. There he was beloved, and 
even here he was a favourite. The servants of the station 
where he was behaved to him with kindness and reraeet» 
for an atmosphere of good offices diffused itself around the 
bush-lresidenoe, and lived in the countenance of Penj'a 
fiiend. Health he had recovered ; but fortune, how sbooki 
he retrieve it? It was impossible. One day there vas 
the rumoured arrival of a ship firom England ; UMlaooDe 
but the exile in a new colony, where vessels come seldooi, 
can understand the sensation caused by such an etent 
Hundreds of miles do the squatters ride anxiously and 
hurriedly for letters and newspapers. William Perey, 
amongst the rest, rode into town for expected intelligenee. 
What a scene was that of the post-office ! There were 
numerous horses of settlers with their bridles slung OTer 
the pales of the office^yard, whilst the yard itself was 
crowded with anxious expectants. Rich and poor, old and 
young, there they were, hanging about the Ietta^4)ox as 
though it were the fountain of existence. The settlos 
pocketed newspapers six months old as they mi^t be ex- 
pected to do, carefully, title-deeds of valuable estatea Few 
on receiving their letters waited to read them when they 
reached home ; and there streamed thence in all direction! 
readers of opened letters in the streets. One young hidj 
there was, a little apart fix)m the throng Pfl'tij scxtened 
by a pillar of the post-office verandah, deeply intent on a 
black-edged and bUck-sealed paper — she was unoonsoCTa 
of any observer, and her tears fell unrestrained. Tbe 
dead, for whom she wept, was only just then dead to heri 
although tears for that death had been plenteously shed 
six months before by far-distant relations, but whose 80^ 
row had now subsided into a tender regret. Here that 
old sorrow was wept afiresh. Letters Uiere were ior 
Percy's friend; none for him, only one n e w s paper. It 
was opened immediately. First, as is ever the case, did 
he carefiilly go over the catalogue of deaths, for almiad 
that is always perused with a punfiil expectancy. A lich, 
childless relative was dead, and his great wealth waa, it 
was stated, gone to a distant relation. * Most likely,' mut- 
tered William, * to some wealthy man who did not need it' 
William felt himself; indeed, although near in bkwd to the 
deceased, a distant relation. Wondering within himself 
why he got no news firom home, he rode along tbe streets 
to quit the town, when a strange spectacle su^oised hhn; 
there, sauntering along, he saw, come out as a bomty- 
emigrant, Sam Hollins, a man who had been an old ser* 
vant of his father's, but discarded, when Percy was qnitea 
boy, for dishonest, and who was well known in the vil- 
lage as of most disreputable character. At the sight of 
that old fiimiliar vagabond what a host of recoUeotions and 
associations rushed at once into William's mind. He saw 
the * old house at home,' the village, hiiB own h^editary 
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Mda, worthing and everybody with the moat vivid pn> j luixiier to be recorded, that the firtt time Percy met H 
eision. Thev Tecoimisea each othAr At tho, nama inutonf k^o ^»4^ ^p %.:« »i, ^ j. j x..- . ^ « "^ ^ 



eision. Tlvej lecognised each other at the same instant 
fercj would have passed him at home silently ; not so in 
the colony. HolHns was the first to speak : * YouVe got 
letters by our ship, I suppose, though they would not send, 
by me.' * No,* said Percy, disappointed, for he had a faint ' 
hope ihat Hollins might have been the bearer of one, al- 
though he knew that his friends would prefer the post; 
*but> perhaps, you can afford me some intelligence.' 
* Yes, if you were not a chip of the old block, and would 
gmdge to give me as much for bringing it as you would 
freely pay the post* Percy, disgusted with the sordid 
wretch, turned away ; still, he would willingly have given 
him a trifle, as a ' stnmger in a strange land, but had paid 
away for his friend's letters the hist sixpence. Blushing 
at his poverty, and a fiilse pretext for it — ^not forgetting the 
old family consequence, which had descended to Mm with 
little wealth, and the customary gratuity, as a matter of 
course, now asked and reftised — ^he was departing, yet 
8^1 Gngered to hear Hollins mutter, * Well, you ai-e stingy.' 



lins, out of his abundant good-nature and hapjAiess, 
applied such a golden balsam to the fellow's stores, as, 
is to be hoped, may be the means of preventing him fro 
the commission of similar acts of villany. 



REVIVAL AND PROGRESS OP NATIONA 
LITERATURE IN SCOTLAND. 

FIRST ARTICLE. 

From the era of John Knox till the beginning of tli 
last century, Scotland, if we except Drummond of Uav 
thornden, and William Alexander, Earl of Stirling (it 
dividuals, however, whose tastes and habits were so c-^ 
clusively English that it is scarcely fair to lay claim t 
them as our own), did not produce a single poet of emi 
nence, or even common respectability. The din of cede 
siastical strife scared away the genius of Scottish sonj 



^ , , ^ ^ — ^ w— 6^. I from her own beloved Edina, in the first instance, and ul 

* But, really, do you know anything of our family ? * asked timately the whole land so rang with the loud clamour o 



Percy, seriously, looking back. * Nothing particular 

only — and perhaps I should not mention it-^* then, after 
a long pause, during which Percy was choked with ap- 
prehension, • nothing — only your mother's d«id.' Percy 
was stunned — ^blasted. He thought he could have endured 
anything but that His constitution was never strong; now. 



angry voices, that not even in the wild and beautiful soli 
tudes of the far north, could the affrighted goddess find t 
resting-place for the sole of her feet To drop all figure 
the common orders of Scotland had no poet to sing foi 
them, no tale-teller to make them stare, no amusing essay- 
ist to shake their sides with laughter, no grave moralist tc 



how he got home he knew not; melancholy, fever, and de- make them think, during the whole eventful century thaj 



Hrinm followed — and long doubtful life. He, however, re- 
covered, but moved about in the world like a shadow — 
the possessor of an existence which had lost its value. An- 
other ship arrived from England, and witii other intelli- 
genoe. Johnson, Percy's friend, this time visited the post- 
oflSoe^ and returned with a serious countenance, as the 
bearer of some ill news. With a grave fkce he stud to Percy 
— * There is nothing for you by the post, and only ill news in 
the town for me. L. and Co. are insolvent ; and that will 
prove a serious business just now.* Then he added still 
more gravely — * You, Percy, had better go home. I will pay 
your passage whilst I am able, and must shortly myself 
I suppose, return from the country ruined : this change 
by government in the value of land will cut down thou- 
sands. Also, you have long been a burden to me, and 
most go.' Nothing was so abhorrent to Percy's feelings 
as this announcement of a return home — to what a home ! 
Then, could his friend be so unfeeling, so selfish as to think 
him a burden ! It was a dagger stuck in the heart of his 
pride, his self-respect, and his firiendship. He could not 
understand it He stood fixed, stupid, motionless. He 
was torn by strange and conflicting emotions ; when John- 
8(m, laughmg, thrust a letter into his hand, and left him. 
His sist^s hand-writing — ^he knew it in a moment ; and 
it was written very recently. Ck>uld she be in the colony ? 
Ves, she and his mother were both in Melbourne. So 
powerful was the revulsion of his feelings, and so blinding 
were the tears which flowed freely, that unable to read be- 
yond the mention of how admirably his mother had borne 
the voyage, he rushed into the house to Johnston, and 
heard from his lips the unread portion of it His fHend's 
conduct was now perfectly clear. Percy understood it 
well. Johnson had done wat for him which pride did not 
suffer him to do for himself. The mother and sister in 
England had known all his losses and sufferings. Did 
J(^inson so like the brother that ho longed to see tiie sis- 
ter? Wo know not; but such selfishness may possibly 
eikt in human nature. Here she was, and that so highly- 
pi^zed mother. Moreover, they had not come out from 
^ old land to the new empty-handed : they had brought 
out for Percy great wealth, for he indeed proved to be that 
' ^iftmt reiatUm.* Of the meeting, and general happiness 
we need say nothing; all that will be understood. !nie 
^^^xap whose intentional fSilsehood as it regarded Mrs Percy 
had caused such unmerited suffering to William, did not 
go unpunished. The genitfs of poetical justice directed 
'Um to Jdhn8(Hi*s station when seeking for work, and the 
in<^, on learning who he was, gave him a hearty horse- 
wmppbig, and then told him the reason for it It has only 



followed the Reformation. A taste for common literature 
seemed altogether, during that long period of time, to have 
fled fh)m our native land ; theological knowledge spread, 
indeed, with a rapidity altogether wonderful. Among oui 
working men and peasantry the desire to accumulate in- 
formation in reference to the most mysterious doctrines ol 
the Bible was intense to a degree; sermons of most as- 
tounding length, and embracing topics the most abstruse 
and profound, were listened to when delivered from the 
pulpit, and devoured when they issued from the press, with 
a rapacious avidity, of which the present light literature- 
loving race cannot form the most i*emote conception. The 
peasant's and mechanic's library then exhibited, in addi- 
tion to the Bible, only about a dozen of well-fingered vo- 
lumes ; and such volimies ! Tracts on the Covenants were 
nothing; they were rather amusing reading, and are so 
still ; but then these discourses on Job, and lectures on 
Ezekiel, in which both old and young alike delighted, why, 
to ask many persons to read one of them jjow, would be 
like asking them to wear for an afternoon a shirt of hair — 
so numerous '^^ere their divisions and subdivisions, their 
heads for iise, and notanda for application. And yet these 
were tiie staple literary commodity of the times. Volumes 
such as it would now be a species of insult to ask many n 
young man to read for an hour, formed not merely in these 
days the books of occasional reference, to be read during 
misfortunes or headaches, but the poor man's every-day 
book, his vade mecum, his dearest companion, his meat and 
his drink. Ignorant of poetry, heedless of science, when 
intelligent Scotchmen met together their conversation was 
of an exclusively religious cast ; church politics were, in^ 
deed, often discussed, but, we believe, that in the majority 
of cases, these excellent persons loved best to converse 
about the doctrines which make irise unto salvation. - It 
resulted, however, firom this state of things, that no man 
became a reader, or continued fit for ordinaiy society, who 
was not a decided Christian. The irreligious and profli- 
gate of the times in question became, from their gross ig- 
norance, worse than heathen in their habits ; they tum^ 
away from religious books with the same disgust that the 
licentious of our own times do, and the consequence was 
obvious. For those of the present day who cannot tolerate 
religious books, those of another description are provid- 
ed. A man may want religion at present and never (ex- 
cept for purposes of ridicule or hypocrisy) open a book 
that discourses to him on the subject, and yet not be a 
barbarian ; he may be quite godless, but then he has Bums 
and Tannahill at his finger^oints ; or he may even be able 
to quote from Shakspeare, Byron, or Shelley ; he may be in- 
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fidel in his opinions, bnt he gives you a reason from Paine 
or Voltaire for tlie unbelief that is in him ; or, what is now 
too common, he may be merely indifferent, and yet a de- 
Yourer of that portion of the cheap literature of the day 
which contains nothing offensive to ears profime. But 
during the seventeenth century it was different. The 
Cuddy Headriggs and Tarn Hallidays of the times in ques- 
tion had no intermediate species of literature to which their 
intellectual tastes might have turned for relief when nau- 
seated and sickened with the conversation of their mothers 
and aunts, their uncles and wives — to which they were 
often, during meals, or on the hay-meadow, compelled to 
listen. Hence these individuals herded together— hence 
they became either vulgarly licentious or decidedly stolid ; 
or if they obtained a more enviable distinction, it was 
solely that which resulted from their skill in barbaric 
sports, shooting, wrestling, hunting, tossing crowbars, of 

E itching quoits. Ministers, in these times, were often 
card to complain, that in the visitation of their parishion- 
ers they had .frequently in one household to encounter the 
two extremes — intelligent (because religious) sisters, and 
barbaric (because irreligious) brothers: Mause in one 
corner reading the Marrow, and her hopeful son asleep on 
three chairs dreaming of the wappenshaw. And what was 
true of private femilies, was true of Scotland as a country. 
If at any time the more ignorant portion of the community 
made an effort at reading, they regarded as a species of 
feat having been able to master the first six paragraphs of 
the renowned John Cheap. We have as many religious 
persons among our peasantry now as we had then^ but 
they lack the religious intelligence of those times. To be 
religious then was to stand out in an attitude by which 
man seems only a little lower than the angels ; to be ir- 
religious, implied a degradation that levels him with the 
brute. An immense change has in this respect taken 
place amongst us. A religious man is not necessarily one 
who reads only religious books ; a godless man is not one 
of necessity who reads no books at all. A love Ibr religi- 
ous reading seldom now, indeed, we may say nerer, exists 
alone ; and a dislike to it is found, alas, to be but too com- 
patible with an eager thirst for ordinary knowledge, 
poeti7, history, novel lore, and the scientific or dramatic 
page. That this change has taken place is obvious — that 
it is greatly for the better, scarce any ond ambitious of 
being reputed sane will venture to deny ; it ciommenced, 
as we have said, about the beginning of last century, 
and if we are' to style it a literary revolution, its Dante 
must be confessed to have been no less a personage than 
the famous Allan Ramsay. Previous to the Reft)rma- 
tion, besides a great number of learned individuals, who 
figured as historians, chroniclers, or scientific philosophers, 
Scotland could boast a considerable array of excellent 
poets, who, versifying in their own language, and on na- 
tional topics, must have exercised a considerable influence 
over the minds of the populace, and fostered tastes and 
sentiments akin to the elegant While religious knowledge 
had suffered an almost total eclipse, the poetry of thfe 
James's, of Gavin Douglas, of Winton, of Blair, and es- 
pecially of Dunbar, cannot have failed, extensively circu- 
lated as it was, to have imparted a species of miental ele- 
vation and refinement to the spirit of the masses, by which 
they were to a certain extent kept from the perfect bar- 
barism into which they would otherwise have assuredly 
degenerated. From 1688, however, till the appearance of 
Allan Ramsay, no poet arose to produce verses calculated 
by their language and exclusive nationalitv to tickle the 
e*rs and gratify the hearts of those who, m reference to 
religious teaching, were careless or supine. Allan, how- 
ever, speedily accomplished the business. The matttle of 
Dimbar, after long floating through the air without seeing 
a single pair of human shoulders on which it deemed it 
fitting to make a descent, dropped at last on those of the 
Ketherbow barber, who immediately fell to singing all 
manner of merry songs, and told in verse all manner of 
delectable stories, and uttered in verse all sorts of sage 
proverbs, and perpetrated in verse all mannet of excellent 
and execrable jests ; and from that moment Scotland has 



gained distinction, not only fisr being the most rdi^odi, < 
but the most literary and poetry-loving nation (m the fioe 
of the earth. It Is our intention, in a subeequent nomber, { 
to introduce Bamsay to the notice of our readers, and thig 
renders it the less necessary to say much at present either 
about him or his poetry. That he was a revivalist iscertaia, 
a lion's provider to that portion of the public who, refinng 
to be instructed religiously, found no one who wtmld take 
compassion on their souls, and give them merry ballads 
and verses, Somewhat more elevated than the h&ttiim d 
the Rhymer. As in all sudden changes, however, thoeis 
danger that in the effort to shake off existing abuses, vhat 
is worth preserving frequ^tly shares the fiate of what is 
positively an evil, so is it to I^ regretted that in adminis- 
tering to the amusement and information of his reader^ 
Allan, who in private life does not appear to have been al^ 
together devoid of religious principle, should not haia 
taken advantage of the vast influence he had acquired over 
the popular mind, to lure a portdon of his readers orer to 
the side of Christianity and ^Hrtue, by sometimes mingling 
with produotions almost exclusively amusing; a few whidi 
might have been good to the use of edifying; We are 
aware that some, even at the present day, conceiTe^ and 
aot on the idea, that literature and Christianity ha;TB no- 
thing In common-^that what is called high-toned literatnm 
and the Hivine system of truth, are totally irrecondleable. 
In proof of this, search the writings of such utilitariaM 
from beginning to end, and their be^U and «id-aU will be 
fi)und to amount to this — look after your c(mifort here^ but 
never mention a hereafter. With such oheerless and dan- 
gerous moralists we have no sympathy. Without obtru- 
sively exhibiting any of the characteristic peculiaritiei oft 
particular cfeed, we cannot see ike slightest i&oonpii^ 
in the blending of ike two< Were it otiherwise, wt voald 
at once say, t^t the era of which we have been speaking 
was preferable to that in which we lite-^that an exdasn 
diffusion of tiiat knowledge which makes no referenoe to the 
divine system of truth, would ultimately prove a ourserather 
than a blessing to society. On this point, hovrever, there ii 
happily no cause ibr alarm. While Ramsay's poetna are the 
fikrthest possible frx)m exhibiting any spedeB oi iiAM lean- 
iiig, and while they are not, like the works of too maaj d 
his successors, t6 be fol^ an instant charged with \m\j or 
mockery in rd[^rence to religion, there is fr^m fi^ to last 
a studied exclusion of the subject. It is absolutely itoa- 
derful how a man could write so many Terses, and these, 
too, on an almost countless diversity of subjects, nithoot 
fer an instant committing himself as to the opinion he en- 
tertained of Chi-istianity as a system^ or the Bible as i 
book. No British— not to say Scottish — ^poet ever, froa 
first to last, maintained in a religious sense a neotrtli^so 
decided as Ratnsay. There is much about the maa and 
his poetry to make Us wonder; but the success with ¥fai<^ 
he carried out a system which, at the outset of his poetic 
career, he must obviously hav« prescribed for himsrif- 
Uevcr, that is to say, by a suigle hint, to remhid hie read- 
ers that there is a revelation from God--« volume in ci^ 
CUlation whose contents make wise unto solvatian; never 
to do this looks more than wonderftil— it seems to touch 
the miraculous. 

The consequehce of Raidsay, however^ adopting this 
system of dogged neutrality in referenoe to the momentoos 
subject of religion, was its complete exclusion^ or nearlr 
so, from all Works devoted in Boothuid to the purposes of 
ordinary literature fer upwai»ds of half a cetotmy. Whhin 
the last twenty years matters in this f«^iect hate been 
gradually mending. Blackwood's Magadne eq^eeiallj, 
Siough confessedly devoted to little else than the literary 
and political information, of more than oU tn the einplj 
innocent amtisemetit of its Madefs, has alwft^ t^nkm ^ 
lessly out on the subj ect of Christianity . However limited 
may be the merits assigned by a disoefftSug pubHo to onr 
own Weekly periodical, the praise of hating at least ttarted 
Ob the principle we hav6 be^ now allu&ig tov aumot, 
a&d we bteliete will ho%, be denied usi May in hav« niny 
followers. When oui* plan is carried out, not only tin 
the interests of religion do adtanc«d,lil0rtttareaiidBeie»e 
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will dedre from the tssoeiAtion an attraction whidi they 
ncta' portessed before, and from the aid deriyed from their 
fellowship with Ohristiamty, ther will find indeed that 
tnoion is strengtii. Hatrlng specified Allan Ramsaj aa the 
illitttiloTis indiVidnal who effected among the common people 
of Scotland a change similar to that which Dante had a 
fHr ceiitttHes belbre accomplished in Italy, we shall en- 
deavour, in ottT next article in this series, to justify onr 
I assertion bj taking some particular notice of the man and 
his writings, and shall uiereafter, in a series of short 
fssajs, follow the progress of the march of literature to the 
present day, accompanying onr remarks with short notices 
of the small gali^ of luminaries which, during that 
period, hare arisen hi the portion of the literary horizon 
aaried off by our mental astronomers under the title of 
'Scotch national poetry way.* In other words, we shall 
gire sketches of the lites of those poets trho, since the days 
of Raniaay, have delighted and influenced the minds and 
hearts of their dountrymen by the exclusiTC nationality 
of thdf faiude. 

THB MANUFACTURES OF SCOTLAND. 

PAI8L1T — THtt SflAWli TBAtlK. 

Tm* eitensite fiictories of Mr Robert Kerr, situated at 
Seedhills and in Thread Street, Paisley, represent on a 
scale of great magnificence the operations of the trade or 
maittifacture more especially recognised as the Paisley 
shatl trade. There Are many public works, affording 
employfdetlt to vast numbers of people, situated in and 
ii^ Paisley, Such as cotton-spinning and linen-thread 
milhj there are especiatly great printworks, at which Im- 
minsfe quantities of printed goods, atod particularly printed 
)faawl^ are now turned out ; but the local manufactures 
of Psislfer have of late years owfed their principal dis- 
tibctioti U the Excellence Attained in the production of 
▼ot^ and figured shawls, which are consequently the 
staple commodity of the trade of Paisley. It is those 
shawh that have attracted the patronage of royalty, and 
by the cofabitied splendodr, beauty, and elegance of their 
fabrics and patterns, secured the general sanction of fashion 
itself. 

Sir Wftlter Scott, in his hovel of * St Ronan's Well,' as 
well as in another of his novels (' The Surgeon's Daugh- 
ter) has ifatroduced, with all the 2est with which he 
generally enters on any poitit of national pride or import- 
ance, feottte good-humoured babterihg on the comparative 
merits of the Indian and the Paisley shawl. And cer- 
tabljr, at the time at which Sir Walter Wrote, the rude 
IndiaU of Casbtnere, labouring at his loom in the open 
afr of hii native valleys, persevering through the tedious 
task of looping the Weft of his exquisite fabrics, without 
the aid of Inecnantcal ingenuity, and out of stuffs dyed at 
his oWn domestic hearth, but possessed of the advantages 
of patience, iUdustry, hereditary skill, and the unrivalled 
wool of the goat of Cashmere, could produce a * bright 
tissue' which it baffled the skill of more polished nations 
to approach in the way of imitation. Since, however, 
' the taighty taagibiaU * playfully sported with the subject, 
important adVAtlices hate been made in knowledge, skill, 
ina toterprts^, SUch as to {>lace the Paisley shawl, bv 
means of improvements in taste, texture, and material, 
in liiuch closbt approximation to the excellence of the 
Indian. Scarcely les^ gratifying in these utilitarian times 
a the {kct that, along with this, improved facilities in the 
viHoi:* krli JohUected with the production of the Paisley 
sna^l Mte beeh bushed so far as to reduce the price of 
this handsotid^ Ai-ticle to a point Which gives it as decided 
ah adtStttAge in |>oint of cheapness as ever the Indian 
shawl possessed in point of value. 

T6fVf y^rs Ago tnere was not a shawl loom in Paisley ,•* 
^d, ei(fi^i a(h mejApl made at the close of the 18th cen- 
toF^ td imiUte the Indian shawl in Edinburgh, similar 
to WDit Wii d(^b^ Ml Norwich and Stockport at the same 
tiin^ bdihin|^ W[ been done in Scotland to cultivate this 
branch of an. Some of the English goods, it is stated, 
were sent to lE^tdsley for the inspection of several manu- 



facturers ; but the muslin trade behi^ then good, it was 
conceived that shawls, as a hney artiele, would be of a 
short-lived character, and few accordingly were induced 
to engage in their production. Mr James Patterson was 
the first manufacturer who embarked in the business with 
ingenuity and perseverance, attended by success sufficient 
to establish the trade in the locality, and thereby prevent 
its being transferred to some other quarter. He was fol- 
lowed by others. But the operatives, from the expense 
of erecting a shawl loom, and the length of time required 
to put it in a working condition, were, many of them, 
long deterred from entering upon this branch of business. 
The decay of the muslin trade, and reduction of the price 
of labour, impelled them at length to turn their attention 
to the shawl trade, and it was not long ere it proved the 
more important of the two. The well-known Intelligence, 
perseverance, and industry of the Paisley operatives, con- 
quered every difficulty ; and serious as the outlay of money 
might be considered for them, few of them hesitated to 
engage in the business. 

In a short time the shawl trade began to develop itself 
into distinct ramifications. Shawls were soon made of 
spun silk, of soft silk, and of cotton, as well as of mix- 
tures of all the three. These goods, however, did not 
possess the appearance of, nor did they feel so soft as, the 
peculiar productions of the Asiatic loom. To remedy 
this, an attempt was made, in which was employed an 
admixture of soft wool and worsted. Still the approxi- 
mation was nothing like what was desired. About 1820, 
Messrs Gibb and Macdonald of Edinburgh introduced a 
wool from Van Biemen's Land for shawl manufacture, 
and along with it invented a style of figure and arrange- 
ment which placed them foremost in the market for 
many years. In 1830, they also produced admirable imi- 
tations of rich Indian shawls made from Cashmere wool, 
thus bringing the shawl manufacture to the highest point 
it had ever attained in this country. 

The gorgeous patterns of Paislev have since put out the 
Edinburgh shawls, which the national taste seems at the 
time of their introduction to have been inadequate to 
appreciate, since it was in France that the great demand 
for them existed, and whence a limited call for^them is 
still made. The inefficient construction of the weaving 
loom in use amongst the operatives of Edinburgh, and 
their unwillingness to improve it, is one strong reason 
why the attempts made in this city to establish the ma- 
nufacture of rich shawls failed. 

In 1824-5, the Messrs Millar of Paisley attempted the 
introduction of shawls more closely resembling the Cash- 
mere than anything as yet produced in the place. They 
procured Cashmere wool of native growth, together with 
English materials nearly similar, employed a Frenchman 
to superintend their work, and built a factory where they 
could carry it on in secrecy. The operations of this re- 
spectable and enterprising nrm were closed in conseauence 
of the commercial panic of 1826-7 ; but to their trench 
superintendent belongs the credit of having introduced 
the double ground, or two backs, as it is called, which 
while it add!s beauty to the fabric, enables more colouring 
to be .thrown into the pattern, as well as a saving to be 
effected in the cost of production. 

The double back only improved the ground, but tho 
tweeling of the spotting or colours which form the pattern, 
a still more important improvement, aflerward!s intro- 
duced by the Messrs Walker, was a positive advance in 
design. A protracted demand for bordered goods ensued 
in consequence of the increased beauty of the patterns 
produced by this improvement of the Messrs Walker. 

On the revival of Dosiness in 1828^ several houses com- 
menced making wool shawls. Amongst the rest Mr Ro- 
bert Eerr, after repeated failures, succeeded at length in 
producing a superior article : and for two or three yean 
Thibet shawls were the staple productions of the Paisley 
loom. These were shawls of plain ground, with figured 
border, wove separately, and sewed on. 

For the last ten or twelve years there have been greater 
diversities of style ui the goods produced at Paisley. The 
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manufacturers and pattern-drawers have seen the nece:*- 
sity of paying much more attention to the varied styles of 
India and of France. From these sources, enriching 
their ideas and inyigorating their fancies, they have been 
led to adopt better metb^ of colouring and contrast. 
The Paisley patterns, in consequence, possess a degree of 
taste which does not only them but ibe state of our tex- 
tile art at lai^e infinite credit. The Messrs Roxburgh of 
Paisley have, m particular, infused a spirit of emulation 
amongst the artists, by exhibiting year after year the 
spirited effects capable of being accomplished by a series 
of patterns of increased style and dimensions. The Messrs 
Roxburgh have thus eminently contributed to elevate the 
art of design in Paisley. 

The French loom, the general and recent introduction 
of which has effected such a revolution in the Paisley 
shawl trade, is both upon a simpler and more effective 
plan than the old looms either of India or Paisley, at least 
where the Paisley lay is substituted for the plain lay of 
the French. Still the French have advantages in respect 
of possessing a command of card paper (an article most 
essential to the working out of the pattern) at a rate four 
times cheaper than it can be had in this country ; and 
also in the art of design, in which, since beginning the 
use of the Jacquard loom, our countrymen have scarcely 
done more than copy the French. The reason of this per- 
haps is, that previous to that time, under the operations 
ofthe Paisley loom proper, patterns could be set at one- 
fourth the cost incurred in preparing patterns for the 
Jacquard. Until, therefore, the art of design shall, under 
the auspices of the British Government, have made as 
much advancement, in immediate connexion with and ap- 
plication to manufactures as it has done in France, under 
that anxious and watchful attention bestowed on the mat- 
ter by the French Government for a long course of years, 
the productions of Paisley must inevitably fall short of 
those of France. Pattern drawers amongst us have in 
fact much progress yet to make in the practical know- 
ledge of art itself. They have even to descend, as in 
France, to the more attentive study of weaving and ma- 
nufacturing, before they can enter into a general compe- 
tition with the French designers. The Frenchman m- 
variably makes it his business to obtain a knowledge of 
the Jacquard loom before entering the school of design. 
A Jacquard machine was for years after its invention (the 
story of which is known familiarly to every one) kept in 
the French schools of design for the purpose of illustra- 
tion. Even yet, after the French pupil has passed through 
the school of design, he is required to devote six months 
to the theory of manufacture. While at the school itself, 
he must devote two hours daily to study the application 
of designs to the machine, chiefly under the direction of 
persons whose exclusive business it is to instruct these 
young artists to transfer upon ruled paper, termed ' design 
paper,' the patterns they have produced. 

IJnder such circumstances, the art of design in France, 
which previous to the year 1808 was at a comparatively 
low ebb, while trade was limited and uncertain, has be- 
come since that period, and more particularly since 
1814-15, when the Jacquard was much improved and fairly, 
established, superior to all that British artists can achieve 
or British capital incite, owing chiefly to the great num- 
bers of young men in France devoting their talents to the 
production of elegant shawl patterns. The French have 
thus come to be acknowledged the best imitators of the 
Indian shawl. And this distinction they seem deter- 
mined to maintain. More than half the goods iniported 
from India to this country are purchased by the French 
for patterns. * To nature and Cashmere,' is a byword 
with the artists of Lyons, in which they indicate the 
sources to which the excellence they have attained is 
owing. It was even found out in 1820, not only that the 
French had gone the length of importing and making 
their shawls of Cashmere wool, but that Cashmere goats 
were rearing in France. 

The necessity for establishing an eflicient school of de- 
sign in Paisley, for which a spirited subscription encouraged 



by government is now in progress, will be more tkan 
manifest from this outline of the difficulties through which 
the Paisley shawl trade has struggled, and the foraga 
competition which it has to encounter. The almost oni- 
versal adoption of the Jacquard weaving machine, not- 
withstanding its cost, as well as the expense of setting op 
the pattern to be worked by it (the card paper for a 
single pattern seldom costing less than £60, and more 
frequently above £100, on which government derives s 
duty of 20 per cent.) ; these are difficulties which the 
trade of Paisley has nobly encountered and overcome. 
There are consequently several houses making at present 
square and long shawls, in Paisley, more closely resem- 
bling the Indian fiabric than any ever before manufacAtfed 
there. The shawls now manufactured at Paisley are, to 
the most superficial 'observer, an astonishing contrast, in 
their superiority of design and beauty of execatioo, to 
those made ten years ago. The progress of the Paider 
shawl manufacture has really been little short of a mar- 
vel, considering the pitch of refinement it has reached, 
under the pifessure ot fearful disadvantages. Few people 
indeed have the most remote idea of the superior coanc- 
ter and extensive variety of the products of the Paisley 
loom, many of which are now freely disposed of by the 
draper for French goods, and some of which b^gin to be 
Imitated by the French themselves. 

Mr Robert Kerr's factory, as already mentioned, repre- 
sents on the grand scale the entire routine of the sbavl 
manufacture; and it is in reference to this large work 
that we shall now endeavour to present an outline of the 
mode in which the Pabley shawl is produced, together 
with an enumeration of its varieties and characteristics. 
The particular pattern having been decided apoo for 
•the manufacture of a shawl, the following is the method 
in which it is produced. Tabular views of the intended 
succession of its colours are first jotted down on a paper 
termed the ' weaver's ticket.' This shows at a glance the 
procession of the colouring each way, lengthwise and 
breadthwise, from end to end and from side to side of the 
.shawl. Calculated in splits of two threads each, the 
' weaver's ticket' exhibits the exact way in which the 
dyes throughout the shawl are to occur when woyen. To 
furnish a notion of the minuteness of these tickets, that in- 
tended for a shawl of 1600 splits down and up, i. e, 3200 
splits or 6400 warp thrdads, commenced with dividing off 
10 'splits' to be dyed in a particular manner, vis., 10 
inches of them hlackf 72 inches mco'one, and 10 inches 
bicujk again, making up the full length of the shawl, in- 
cluding its fringes. Besides this there were 30 difiefeot 
changes down and up, or 60 changes in the whole breadth 
of the web. So minute were many of the subdivisions of 
the colouring, that, for example, the 10 ' splits' above 
mentioned, when put together, formed, in a web of this 
fineness, not more than a quarter of an inch of the one 
colour in the width of the cloth. Some portions all of one 
colour were, of course, more extensive, varying from per- 
haps 80 and 100 to 350 < splits.' 

The * weaver's ticket' or * web draught' being thus 
concocted from the pattern peculiar to the shawl, the 
necessary yarns are first given in a green state, to the 
warper, by whom the intended web is thereupon warped 
ofl^, wholly undyed. The warper's duty includes nieasor- 
ing ofl^, knotting upon a thread and tying with a coloured 
string the difl^erent measurements of colour indicated on 
the ' draught' By this means he is enal>led to warp off 
every proposed colour into a chain by itself; and, not only 
so, but to keel or mark upon that chain each termiftation 
of that succession of colour — giving the number of ' races' 
or times this one colour runs up and down through the 
web. 

The yarns on coming from the warper are arranged 
and screwed down into the slides of a machine or frame, 
and dyed according to these marks— each warper's chain 
of yam being dipt as many times as it represents differ- 
ent colours or grounds throughout the length of the shawl; 
those in the width of it being separated, as already inti- 
mated, to be dyed each of its own appropriate cdoiir. The 
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value of the Iftboor already expended up to this stage actu- 
ally equals that of the sUk itself. 

In Uie dyeing-house, woollen yarns are first scoured in 
ammonia, soap, &c. ; some colours also demand the yams 
to be previously prepared for their reception; and, in 
general, cotton yarns are previously boiled in water; 
spun silks tossed in boiling water, and tram silks boiled 
in soap to extract the gum. The skeins of yam are then 
hong upon the dyer's pins and dipped in the Tats or boil- 
en. These vats in Mr Kerr's work are of cast-iron, 6^ feet 
deep. Some of them, for hot dyes, have a flue passed 
through them. Scarlet yam is dyed in one hour, one 
man at each side of the boiler turning over the skeins. 
Some colours require a greater length of time than this. 
The woollen yams are all done warm ; the cotton all cold ; 
and the latter require several dippings, which is some- 
times even the case with the woollens, as in dyeing woad- 
bloe. In these last instances the dyer keeps advancing 
from the weaker to the darker colour until the ftill shade 
is obtained. After being dipped in the dye, the yams 
are washed, mostly in cold water, although in Mr Kerr's 
establishment warm water is preferred. Excepting such 
colours as improve by an access of oxygen from the at- 
mosphere, most yams require immediate washing. When 
the dyeing b finished, each skein is wrung well out on 
the dipping pin, and Uius becomes ready for the drying 
stove, where it remains hanging upon poles, usually from 
afternoon till next morning, subiected to a temperature 
of 100, 1 10, or 120 degrees of Fahrenheit. Nothing more 
remains to be done with the yam in this department than 
making it up into bundles. 

The flower lashing, whereby the yams are adapted for 
the loom, is done by men and girls. The patterns, trans- 
ferred on design paper, being put down before them on a 
frame, exhibit at a glance the distinct colour of every 
thread in the piece. Upon this frame are stretched 
chords called * simples,' one for every thread, whatever 
its colour, represented on the pattern. A twine called a 
'lash' is passed through amongst the 'simples' on the 
frame, so as to isolate in its place each one of the same 
colour from the general mass. The ' tacks' or * lifts' of 
each distinct colour are afterwards assembled toffether 
into one * lash,' so that when this lash is pulled by the 
drawboy employed at the loom, or at the card-punching 
machine in preparing for the Jacquard, the whole of one 
particular colour in the portion of the pattern at which 
they have arrived can w thrown into the web by the 
weaver's shuttle, or is represented by means of the punch- 
ing machine upon the card paper. The punching machine, 
whereby these cards are cut^ is mounted in exact con- 
formity to the harness of the weaver's loom, and enables 
the weaver to dispense with the drawboy ; or rather, in- 
stead of each weaver requiring a drawboy for himself, one 
drawboy at the card-punching machine now answers for 
all. The card-punching machine, therefore, is worked 
by a drawboy, and holes corresponding to the different 
colours representing the weaver's 'shots' are thereby 
punched out upon the cards successively. The succession 
of cards being strong together, are deposited at the side 
of the loom, mount one by one to the top of it, and there 
becoming for a moment fixed upon pins, each in its turn 
admits of the portions of a particular colour, represented 
bjr its perforations (somewhat as musical notation repre- 
sents sounds) bein^ communicated to the fabric in process. 

The flower-lashmg is performed in the upper flat of Mr 
Kerr's factory, a lofty edifice of four storeys. The other 
three flats are filled with looms. On one side range of 
ope of these are perhaps thirty plain looms in full opera- 
tion upon tartans, &c. ; on the other side range of the 
ttme flat, and throughout both ranges of the other flats, 
are rows of splendid Jacquard hamess-looms, or more 
simply Jacquard looms. Each weaver has suspended at 
his elegant loom a fan of quills used for drying the dress- 
ing put upon the web. This is the old form of fan which 
has been reverted to. At one time a circular revolving 
fan was attached to the side of the loom. Here shawls 
of all kinds are in progress of being woven. Mr Kerr's 



patent double shawl is worked with as much apparent 
ease as the single fabric, although by this wonderful de- 
vice two separate and complete shawls are woiked at one 
and the same time. The weaver is paid for this work 
considerably higher, having harder work and more ma- 
terial to take up. There is a machine for splitting or 
cutting separate the two shawls, which are woven back to 
back. It is not a little curious, on comparing what ought 
to be the corresponding portions of each shawl, that their 
relative colours are reversed. Thus, the white of the one 
is represented by amber colour in another ; the scarlet 
by black ; the dark blue by light blue ; the light blue by 
green. A beautiful portrait of Louis Philippe, King of 
the French, which the connoisseitr of the fiue arts can 
hardly distinguish from the finest line engraving, has 
even been produced on these looms ; and the principle 
involved in this production has since been carried out by 
Mr Kerr in a magnificent new vest-piece of a splendid 
and intricate pattern. 

We shall not pause to describe the numerous operations 
of finishing, singeing, fringing, &c., through which the 
shawls pass in preparation for the market, since there 
remains enough to absorb our attention in the enumera- 
tion of the various kinds and descriptions of fabrics pro- 
duced in Paisley, of which we suspect, except amongst 
those concerned in the trade, no adequate idea prevails. 
Bieh white crape ihawUj woven plain, are subsequently 
embroidered by hand in the adjacent country. Some of 
these shawls are of great value, and the embroiderers 
alone would receive sometimes as much as five or six 
guineas for a single shawl. The embroidery alone of a 
fine one cost 110 shillings. Besides these handsome white 
shawls of flowered embroidery, there are crimson and 
coloured shawls of the same description. It is here in 
fact that Paisley must be proclaimed unrivalled. All that 
the French have done in crapes has never to this day 
come up to what has been and can be done in Paisley. 
The China crapes, as yet unequalled, are approached 
nearest by those of Paisley. The fringe of one of these 
shawls is about one pound in value. The manufacturer 
receives for them as high as twelve guineas from the re- 
tailer, who of course disposes of them at a higher price. 
It is about twenty-five years since the manufacture of 
crapes was first introduced into Paisley, where a capital 
trade in them subsisted for some years, but afterwards 
declined. An effort is at this moment making to revive 
this branch of industry. In the instance of Mr Kerr's 
establishment, the entire manufacture, from the raw ma- 
terial to the finished shawl, is done upon the premises, 
the silk being 'thrown,' wholly prepared, woven, and 
finished in the house, from the first stage to the last. 

Silk gauze shawls, of bright streaming colours, a well- 
known branch of the Paisley trade, under which exclu- 
sively Fulton's house flourished for an entire century, 
while the town at large produced little else, are still made 
of great delicacy and splendour. A specimen termed 
* Aerial,' shown at the first Corn-Law League Bazaar, in 
Covent-Garden Theatre, excited ^reat admiration. 

Even figured saHns are made m Paisley. These ex- 
hibit sometimes the novelty of having colour thrown in 
upon the ground, so as to disguise it in the centre in the 
same manner as in the border of the shawl. In one 
shawl, of which the body was in reality black, it had 
been woven over all blue. The bordering of the same 
shawl was composed of four colours. 

Lace shawls are made of a most gorgeous description 
by being embroidered in colours. These are not only o 
black lace, but crimson and all varieties of ground. The 
splendid embroidery on them is diversified by the display 
of eighteen or twenty distinct colours. It is executed ex- 
clusively in Renfrewshire, and for the most part in the 
country immediately adjacent to Paisley, as for instance 
in ana around the rural village of Kilbarchan. It is 
found, in this instance, that instead of drawing off the 
rustic community from domestic avocations, this manu- 
facturing employment, the same magnificent needle- 
work which the Scriptures of old assigned to 'king's 
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daughters/ and in which the aristocratic recluses of the 
ancient nunneries revelled, is performed by girls who aw 
frequently called upoh to lay it aside for the moUe press- 
ing emergency of proceeding to milk the cow ! And yet 
these shawls are s^nendid, hriUiant. gorgeous, (n the roll 
flush of natural colourlng^-ay, and something beyond — 
for art, We are well aware, is permitted to exaggerate. 
For these few years back the French hare tried this 
branch of irt ; but thb Paisley work is quite fit to stand 
in competition with the French. 

Barege shawk are entirely woven, being a species of 
giuze. They are made both m squares and longB, and of 
various colours. Through the black ground of some of 
them a finely wreathed flowet7 pattern of white Is run, 
like a * sable silver'd.* They are very handsome pf any 
colour, whether white with black, light hlwe with whiter &c. 

Massive hamess-wovd black satin shattds ate entirely 
done in the loom, including isolated iigutes raised on 
them in embroidery ! These figures are literally sewed tn 
the bamess-loohi by the shuttle; and actually cbusbt 
each of a single contlntious thread ! 

Mghttf'htmdred sattnSf very rich aftd very handfeoine, 
are done with alternate stripes of suCh colours as prim- 
rose and lavender, or crimson and green, Ihterrtipted by 
similar interspaces of a black ground in fine combination. 

Some very curious striped silks ate made in ftltemale 
brilliant stripes of plain ground and figunft, in which a 
substitution of warp actually takes place. Thfe plain wat^) 
behind the figures is In this case never interfered with ; 
fbf the figured stripes receive warps of their o#n, and the 
plain warp behind ts afterwards cut away, being left at 
these parts floating loose. The figured stripfes generally 
present a diversity of light colourt, and are Very gay. 

Mgured bareges have generally a strongly Contrasted 
plain pattem, as white upon black. 

Ctapd shawls, elegantly contl-asted in ^e sahie way, 
have, raised on the surfece, the above-mentioned embroi- 
dered figure sewed in the iftreb. 

The scarfs called C^recian scarfi are exceedingly bril- 
liant and rich tn their stripes, we had almost said in thelir- 
plumage, for their colouring is gorgisons. 

Oswegan^, again, have a red ocbrey ^und tod simple 
blu^ or yellow stripes, with a singularly Wild and trans- 
atlantic efiTect. 

The satin ctapes are still finer in the double combina- 
tion of their simple figured stripes, the length and tenuity 
of the lines giving them grace ami charactei*. 

Jndianoif in the shape of gentlemen's plaids, with a 
manly substantiality of texture, tiomblne Such enduring 
hues as woad-blue on a paid diamonded nattem, or thd 
chequers of the plain and homely shepherd's plaiding. 

The tartan plaids for ladies are often made of an ex- 
ceedingly fine texture. 

Amongst the varieties of wove shawls produced — 

A plain denize shawl with a haflequih tunnef has the 
runner laid otf in different lat^ compartments, each in- 
cluding a large object of the pine-apple pattern, beauti- 
fully balanced within or towards the centre of the shawl 
by two smaller objects proportioned to the larger extent 
of the large one. This shawl is entirely Wove, ooth weft 
and Warp, a thing regarded as very di^cult to accomplish, 
especially in the cdSe of a wool warp. 

A harlequin long shawl, of which the ground WoUld bo 
white but that it is entirely woVen of covered oVer with 
figures, is a remarkably elaborate production. The lady 
Of a distinguished M.P., returning lately ffom the Conti- 
nent with two of these shawls, a lon^ and a square, in 
her possession, both b^lng of Faisley mannfaetdfe, had 
them seized at the Customhouse as being French. It 
was in Vain that thelf Paisley origin Was insisted upon : 
our native manufacttiref^ coufd not Obtain in the minds of 
her Majesty's oAcials the requisite credit fbf having pro« 
duced any such articles ; and Mr Kerr's a^nt had actu- 
ally to go down, exhibit the ori^in&l pattern, and relieve 
the property Of the honourable member's lady fh)m the 
consequences of this somewhat toniest tribute to oUr ma^ 
nnfacturing Suecess. 



A real CoBhiMre, weft uid Warp, wntl[ed with woo. l! 
spottings, possesses a quiet Agt«eable tthtiieter md ei* \ 
ceedingly fine runtaers. 

A pkkd with white emtre tmd large rmmen erineei | 
exquisitely minute difl^tisnces of pattern, from being con- 
structed to eerve as a double or ' half and half garment, 
exhibiting one patteHi When one way fblded> anotfaef ^ 
tern when folded othetwitse. 

A ^ariel Cashmere sqrmni t^mpl, the finest thai is 
made, being all Cashmet^ weft, warp, and spottiugs, is 
in its chastehesS, disposition, and conception of pattern, 
particulariy owing to a nOvel curvatut^ in the border, re- 
malrkably fine. 

Other ^^ shdcwh, with beautiful turns in the patten, 
evince a singleness of purpose^ or rather ft toity of d^go, 
carried out thh)ugh the entire rtinner, and even projected 
towards the centre, not abruptly terminated at t&e osoil 
line of demarcation. 

A harness-finished ^awl, tWo parts white, Mr Kfeir'g 
BUiperintendent, When in Londob, discovered to hate bea 
imitated by the French. Entering a afaawi empohum, 
he chanced to make some i'ecognition of the pattern, but 
learned to his astonishment that the shawl in question 
was French ! It was afteHvards ascertained tkt the 
French had strictly copied this production, Mr Keh's 
number for it being 28, the French 113. 

A demure and sober-colouj^ Cashmere might be com- 
pliilned of as being dull, yet suits the taste of manj, nor 
is such taste bad. Thetis is a divine beatity and equmi- 
mity in moderation. 

The subdued style of shawl is analogous to this. Hie 
patteHl evinces no decided figuire ; the pines, empto^ as 
the best curve for giving decision, atie thH)wn out; and 
there is ho scarlet admitted into the combination of coloor- 
Ing. These shawls are new. They hare ^crally Hack 
and blue centres. 

Mosaic shawls are perV^ed by patterns ifi fine fietins 
Combinations; ind | 

The rdy shawl receives its fiame from the emabatlwor 
ttidU fh)m the hinners nrogecting towards the centre. 

We are how done. The enumci^tion just presented, 
and it is rather a selection of items than ^ fbll, trae, tnd 
particular catalogue Of the ptodudtS of the Paisley laom, 
is the best method that occuf^ed to US of Indicatitt^ ibe 
natul^, extent, and excellence of these celebrated ftbrics. 
It will afibrtl us pleasure if we have thus in ahy wv wa* 
tributed to make them belter kttoWtt. 

*DAFT-tiIKK* 

« Wfeiiin Maryi mydeafr, areyongohigtftweiafyoutirufsfed 
Bhawl this cold Wittt^ evetthig?* 

* 1^0 ; I think the silk-net one wlU »uit better. Worstpd 
has gone quite out of feahion ; nobody Wear* it now; a* 
leasC nobody who cai^ to be respectable. Don't yt« 
think it Would look Very, very daft-like ?' 

Thus we overheatd a young damsel of slttft^i r^ to 
het- elder and taore jUdiciouS sistei^, tUHiitig, as shbdW »> 
to Bul^ey her blooming features in the ntooh 

« Daft-like!* What an influence for good or e^ *« 
such a Word exercise upon society, nofc limited to r^ 
class olr gi^de hi the scale of humaniti^ bnl perViidfcg 
the whole human femily, frotn the tndkn sqUaW, ▼!» 
delights in nose-rings fend stained qdilkJ, np to the fine 
lady who sU'bitl'arily dbttttdons one Set of jeWeis ftr an- 
other of a neWeiP patt«tlL The wohl it^felf does fiot fifad a 
place everywhetts. In certldn circles it WottW be detfee^ 
VUlgaf ; within these it cann^ penctt^te, althwigB we 
should Infinitely pr^^ its homely eitpressive swUi4 ^ 
oitti^, odd, of eCcentrie, more commonly Used. 0c«ie^ 
had ceHain dsages which she preSeribee to i^&HiM 
often not the fesult of & ConSidei^tion ibr tti^ i^^ftre 
Of happiness but based Upoh itteiflicable whittsj ahd 
these customs, fefteP peofile become h&bltuaied to tke^ 
operate te a law, any iuMftgement ^ Whidi ifr i*i**^ 
Vrith a sorii of instinctite shrinking lioi*rof, Aftd WWM be 
Considered as * daft-like.' By wity of illustration^ heieii 
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ft fbp, perftrmed and oiled — a glittering saTage, stratting 
tloag, tapping his incipient moustaches with a twelre-inch 
cftne ; apoorrelation paeses him and bows ; he returns an 
imperturbable vacant stare at the fiuniliar individual, and 
walks on without leeogniBing him, satisfied tliat he has 
done his duty, and equally so, that to do otherwise would 
be ' dad-IikOk' Again, here is a young lady who saorlfioes 
comfort to French stays ; who goes thinly clad in cold wea- 
ther; who rather would walk through the damp streets 
in sUgfat slippers, than wear boots. By and by, spinal 
distortion results from the attempt at improrUig on na- 
ture; or, perhaps, worse still, consumption seiaes her, her 
beaoty ftidee, health declines, and she droops, like hun* 
dreds of others, silently into the grave — a moumfbl victim 
of the dread of being * daft-like. To multiply instances, 
which daily come under the observation of every one who 
will be at the tarouble of looking fbr them, would be a 
needless task. Tou will find the influence of this foolish 
and flktel delusion disseminated everywhere. You will 
find it a barrier in the way of mankind fulfilling the 
greatest and noblest duties of life— a sort of moral bugbear 
that haunts the mind, that lays its grasp often upon the 
genuine flings of the heart, and draws man back from 
the perfhrmance of duty, into the narrow channel of seU 
fishness. And where are we to look ft)r the cause of all 
this? To fitshion — to that great influence that sits en* 
throned upon the human mind, distorting the mght, taste, 
and sympathies. Man is an imitative animal. We might 
draw a parallel betwixt him and the monkey. A common 
way of catching these creatures is, for an individual to 
wash his fhce in their sight, and, on going away, leave a 
glne-pot behind. The monkey descends, smears his (hce, 
and glues his eyelids together. Fashion often closes the 
eyes of its victims agiUnst all that is truly noble or beauti- 
fia It is a gentiine glue-pot to wash in. Now, whether 
would the uiSbrttmate monkey, which had deprived itself 
of Hght and happiness^ and rolled ridiculously about on 
the ground, or another which had overcome the imitative 
propensity and retained its vision, be considered as < daft^ 
like ; ' which of them ? Society, with its present feelings on 
the subject) could only, we fi^, in consistency, point to the 
one that groped in darkness. Let us not be understood as 
condenu£ig imitation. It Is a good quality, but only 
when nmtdng in a proper chatmel, when directed to a 
proper point Imitate as much as you choose, but have 
for your standard something noble, something genuine, and 
do not aim at the really ridiculous and absurd, although 
they happen to be sanctioned by high authority. 

The influenoe which these two words exercises is great 
for good as well as fbr evil. While they countenance they 
ilsooondemn folly ; it were well were they only employed 
fbr the latter purpose ; were dishonesty, fj^ud, deceit) and 
ignorance alone ' daft-like,' instead of their opposites. We 
think it a good thing fbr the world that there hate been 
daft-like people in it— people who, regardless of absurd 
established codes of fasMon, or erroneous evil principles, 
M held by it) have accomplished great and glorious ends. 
Kor^rmation in social customs, no great stride in civili-^ 
saflon, no shaking of men from religious lethargy or su- 
^tititious sway, was ever attained till the authors of it 
^^sregarded the ' daft-like.' Where would the labours of 
ft Howard, a Wilbertbrce, of a Fry have been, had they 
listened to its voice, and obeyed the dictates of its narrow 
rale t Let us then have the words buried in oblivion's fli- 
t^ooless abyss, and the world will lose nothing ; or, if 
they be retained, then only let what is really contemptible, 
vile^ md hollow, b^ < daft-like.' 

WANDERING MENIS. 
(Conttaned trom page SOl.) 
^How tme it 1^' I said, * that Ood cAn uphold with the 
one hand while he depresfes with the other; so temper 
the heaviett calamity as to make It 8upp<»rtable, and mit 
the bitterest cup as to mak» it sweM) extraotitig honey from 
poison and joy fh>m grief ! ' 
* The hearts of all men are in his hand/ responded my 



friend, *and he can turn them wheresoever he will as 
rivers of water ; and he has kindly turned tiiem in Menie's 
fiavour, so that she lies down among the green pastures 
and beside the still waters of his providence. Many a 
lady's needle plies fbr her and her baby. Not an infant, 
I am sure, in the country is better dressed or has a greater 
number of changes.' 

* Is not that ill-judged generosity ? ' I hinted. 

* Not at all,' sidd my fViend ; * she has great happiness 
in seeing her little idol more gaily dressed than herself, and 
her happiness is the object to be obtained ; but it can only 
be obtained by consulting the tastes and tendencies which 
insanity has given to her mind. Nor is she herself for- 
gotten. An abundant supply of clothes is provided for her 
during the vailing seasons of the year. She has houses 
in different places where she keeps them lying; but she 
will allow no one to wash or dress them but herself. In 
summer, she takes them away to a remote pool in one of 
ih» glen or mountain streams, and lays down and hushes 
her baby to sleen, and makes Hector Ue at a little distance 
as gtiardian, and then begins her work, and sings away, 
and goes every now and then to see how Roderio is doing, 
and what Hector is about. I came upon her once while 
thus engaged, and being concealed by trees, I stood — I am 
sure I stood fbr hours — contemplating the strange and inte- 
resting spectacle. The day was fine, and the spot was 
beaut^l, and skilfully chosen fbr the purpose. A fine 
pool fbnned itself beneath a gentle cascade, and tumbled 
about with an easy graceful motion to the very edge, and 
a green fresh plot of grass pushed itself back into one of 
the sides of the glen and created a delightftil recess. At 
the ftrthest comer of it lay Roderio, carefully rolled up in 
a plaid, and near him lay Hector, watdiing every motion 
of his mistress, and occasionally turning round to see that 
all was right with his little charge. She went on washing 
and wringing, and spreading out, and laving, and turn- 
ing, and singing so sweetly the while, and sometimes rtm- 
ning to her baby as if she had heard it cry, and then re- 
turning with a light step and a bright face, and beginning 
her work again, that really I caught the s^t of the scene 
and could not prevail upon myself to leave it till I was too 
late ibr a fVmeral to which I was going. But many a one 
besides me has Menie belated and mistrysted. One might 
almost say that hers is tha poetry of insanity. She is so 
pretty in herself; and everything she does has such a 
natural grace about it She dresses so well too, and keeps 
herself so tidy and clean, and says so very striking things 
at times, and has such romantic ways vdth her, and is so 
good-natured and usually happy in herself, that I do not 
wonder she has taken hold of every one's imagination or 
heart Even the selfish are surprised into generosity by 
her. An old maiden lady, of close avaricious habits, had, 
the other year, a large bed of crocuses and snow-drops 
laid out expressly fbr Menie, who loves and frequents the 
spots in early spring where the first flowers appear. I 
asked her one winter why she loved the flowers so much, 
and she smiled and said, * Because they are the eyes of 
spring, and I see the summer through them, and hear the 
birds lilting.' 

It does not appear,' said my fKend, in answer to a 
question of mine, * that she is unhappy when winter ap- 
proaches, for she seems to take great delight in walking 
among the dry leaves in October and November, and even 
in December, if the weather be open and fine. She gathers 
them into large heaps, and lies down in the midst of them, 
and rolls about like a little child at play. She says the 
birds had their nests there, and the sun lay among them 
all summer, and maybe an angel at a time. During au- 
tumn, too, she gives chase to the flying things which the 
ripe year is letting loose, and Hector enters vnth great 
spirit into this sport, and catches many a truant U^stle- 
seed for her, as it scuds by on the breeze, or trundles 
along so lightly over the old beaten pathway, or the brown 
grass, or uncut com, as ibt case may be. Sometimes, too, 
when they come to a Ihistl^ead laden vrith rip9 seeds, 
lying pilei and ready, with unftirled pinions, to catch the 
first vrind, like a fleet of anxious vessels in a bay, Hector 
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^nll toss them up with his snout to reach the breeze, and 
then set out after them with great show of determination, 
to the infinite divertisement of his mistress. There is one 
drawback to her happiness at this season which I have 
had frequent opportunities of observing. She speaks to 
and pities jery much the old paralytic humble-bees which 
cling to the cold flowers that remain, as the bindweed and 
dandelion. She will ask them where their brothers and 
sisters are, and if tney have no home to go to, and that 
they cannot sit there all winter, and if they are yery old 
and weak and ill; and then she will touch them, as if to 
call their attention, and they will hold up their benumbed 
arms so pitifdlly and entreatinglv, as if they said, * Let us 
alone that we may die in peace, and sometimes she will 
weep at this, and go away very disconsolate, and tell Heo- 
tor he must not disturb the old sick bees that have taken 
ill by the road and cannot go home. Poor thing, she once 
took ill herself by the road and nearly perished. She has 
a custom of walking out in moonlight nights, both in sum- 
mer and winter, and nothing will induce her to abandon 
this practice. Once, I believe, she did leave it off for a 
while, and it arose from tiiis circumstance. She has a fimcy 
that Cbd is angry when it thunders during night or in the 
winter season ; but when at other times, she says, * Who 
knows but it is God speaking to the angels, and who can 
tell but the lightning may be the glancing of his e'en or 
the twinkling of Ms feet among the clouds ? ' Now, on one 
occasion, it chanced to thunder two successive nights she 
was abroad, and she became so alarmed that she did not 
move out for some weeks. But I was going to tell you of 
a mishap she had. About three or four winters ago, when 
the snow was deep and the moon at the foil, she was out 
as usual with her baby and Hector, and happened to wan- 
der up among the mountains. The night be<»me overcast, 
a violent storm of wind ensued, and, exhausted by fatigue 
or subdued by illness, she lay down in a sheltered hollow 
and fell fiist asleep. The drift soon collected about her, for 
it came in eddying fit>m all points. Hector, it appears, 
had fiiUen asleep too in the folds of her plaid, and by the 
time he awoke there were several feet of snow above Uiem, 
and &8t increasing. The dog, with the instinct of his 
species, wrought out ar passage for himself^ which he 
must have effected with considerable difficulty, and ran to 
the nearest fimnhouse. The master and shepherds were 
out attending to the sheep and collecting them into places 
of safety, and only the mistress and two little children 
were at home. She knew Hector, and guessed by his pull- 
ing at her clothes and running to the door and howling, 
that all was not well with Menie; so she took a plaid and 
went out in search of her husband and his men, and hav- 
ing found them, they got spades and went off with Hector 
as their leader, who bounded backwards and forwards in 
the midst of his impatience and delist, and as if chiding 
them for delay. He led them directly to where Menie was 
lying, and began to scrape with his feet and to whine and 
look up at tiie men. After several hours of hard work 
they succeeded in reaching her, but she was sleeping the 
sleep which would probably have carried her through the 
valley and shadow of death had not timely assistance been 
rendered. Hector almost smothered her with caresses, 
and barked and capered about as if he had gone distracted. 
They conveyed her to the former's, and warmed and put 
her to bed, and by next day she was quite well, and rose 
and dressed herself and her baby as usual. She said, she 
dreamed, in the hollow where they got her, * That a num- 
ber of angels came over the bonnie bridge of a rainbow, 
and called her by name, and put her into a golden cloud, 
and took her away up into the sky, above where the 
laverocks sing, and she saw the pearl gates of heaven fiur 
&r away, and white people going out and in at them.' ' 

* And was she not cured of her night wanderings ? ' I 
inquired. 

* Not at all,' said my friend, ' it only kept her fit>m the 
uplands while there was snow on the ground. But some 
good has come out of this singular taste as well as evU. 
She once saved a widow and her two children from being 
burned to death. The bouse had taken fire during the 



night, and Menie, who happened to be passing, rushed in 
and awoke the mother and carried out the chUdren, and 
ran back and dragged out the woman henel^ who W 
fiiUen from terror and suffocation in the passage, and so 
narrow was their escape that both were considerablj 
scorched ere they reached a place of safety. Menie bean 
the marks of it on her hondCs and shoulders to tins day. 
Another time, when the moon was setting amid doiids, 
two burglars were sitting resting themselves beside tbdr 
booty at the edge of a solitary morass. They had robbed 
a gentleman's house that night of some alver-plate tod 
other valuables. Now, Menie happened to be on the out- 
skirts of the marsh at the time, and an ignk-fatvus getting 
up, she gave it chase, as she commonly does, and oalled 
on Hector to * catch and hold.' The thieves seeing the 
strange light coming up, and hearing the sound of feet and 
voices, as they thought, behind it crying, ' catch them, 
catch them,' tiiey took fright and fled with the utmost 
precipitation. The spoil aiMl the hat of one of them were 
got next day by a shepherd lad. Inside the hat was 
written the owner's name, a man of considerable wealdi 
and influence in the neighbourhood. He was appreheDdcd 
and shortly afterwards confessed his guilt, and gare op 
his companion, and described, as I have told yon, bow 
they were scared, and how they had fled till they fell firon 
exhaustion.' 

' A striking instance,' I remarked, ' of the way in whid 
providence turns weak and broken instruments to account. 
It appears that Menie is a sort of night guardian to yoor 
district' 

* In the moonlight nights she is,' replied my friend, < but 
she suffered sorely last winter ftt>m doing an act of mercj 
beyond her strength. She got a woman of drunken habits, 
with an infant in her arms, lying half-firoxen by the road- 
side, and binding the child to Hector's back, dbe took the 
abandoned mother on her own, and carried her frilly half 
a mile to the nearest fiirm-steading. The next day she was 
seized with inflammation, and was confined to the boose 
for eight or ten days. She never once regretted what she 
had done, but mourned very much over a hurt in the bad 
which Hector had sustained in leafong with his burda 
over a ditch of some width. It was affecting, they said, to 
see the sympathy they displayed for each other. 8be 
could hardly be persuaded to take the necessary repose 
for looking after Hector; and he, in his turn, would otoj 
now and then scramble up beside her, and hck her hand 
and cheek, and whine and fondle about her, and then make 
an attempt at merriment and pretend he was quite well; 
and sometimes she would be carried away by it and enter 
into his frolics, and then she would suddenly check her- 
self and chide him for deceiving her, and tell him, balf 
angrily, to go away and lie down and be quiet till he was 
well. If he attempted to resist and banter her out of it, 
she would take up Rnderic frx>m her side and ask, ' What 
would become of the little helpless dear if he lost his Hec- 
tor and his mammy,' and the thought would make her 
sob and weep bitterly; and Hector, as if understandiiig 
what was said, would steal quietly down and lay himself 
by the fireside, and then look up so piteously and plead- 
ingly, as if promising he would never do the h'ke again if 
she would only be quiet Menie was the first to get bett»', 
at least she thought so, fi)r she forced Hector to keep the 
house after she had begun to go out This was a sore 
punishment to him, and he cried and moaned in her ab- 
sence as if his heart would break. A circumstance, how- 
ever, occurred which led to his emancipation. It was oo 
a Sabbath day, and Menie had gone with the fiunily to a 
tent-preaching in the neighbourhood, and two boys had 
been left behind in charge of the house and Hector. As 
boys soon tire doing nothing, and will rather work mis- 
chief instead, they b^an to play pranks upon Hector, and 
at last bethought them of tiring him out in an old sbbrt 
red cloak of their grandmother^s. Hector's grief made 
him nearly passive in their hands, and they soon got tbe 
cloak fifcstened and pinned about him to their minds. Tbe 
next step was to put a ruffle and a string of large g1as$ 
beads about hid neck, and & 'sowback mutch 'or close eap 
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about bis head. The little rascals laughed obstreperously, 
and mocked Hector and called him their ' groimie,' and 
asked him to sit down and take a smoke; but Hector had 
been watching his opportunity, for as soon as one oEihem 
went out he bolted 'after him, and made off, as if by in- 
stinct, in the direction of the field-preaching. As he came 
near the place, some of the people in the outskirts of the 
meeting got their eyes upon him, and of course were at 
some loss to make out what he was. But as if to resolve 
&eir doubts, up came Hector at fUll gallop, with the beads 
rattling and the cloak flying, and dashed at once into the 
midst of the assemblage. The sensation was immense. 
Some jumped up, some laid hold of their neighbour's arms, 
others smiled, and many grew pale for fear* The minister 
fortunately was near-sighted and did not see what was 
going on. But Hector minded none of them. He had but 
one object, and was soon seated, without her knowledge, 
at his mistress's side. The effect of his sitting posture 
vas so indescribably ludicrous that many could not sup- 
press their laughter. The minister heard the unseemly 
sounds and stopped. Menie awoke firom a reyerie and 
looked round, and there sat Hector, as demure and grave 
as the venerable person whose clothes he had on. She 
uttered a fiunt cry and rose and made off, and Hector fol- 
lowed her. * Oh, Hector !' she said, when she got out of 
the way, ' what's this ! what's this, man ! ye've made a 
fool o' us baith and disturbed the worship.' But Hector, 
as if sensible that all was not right, would not come close 
to her, but tried occasionally to shake himself clear of his 
encumbrances, and made several feints, by look and ac- 
tion, to propitiate her favour. Menie was overcome at 
last by the drollness of his appearance, as he bobbed on 
before, with the cloak flapping and the beads jingling, and 
one of his ears sticking out ttom beneath the crumbled 
and misplaced cap, and laughingly asked Roderic * if he 
ever saw sic a dii^like creature. But it's no your fiaut, 
Hector,' she added ; * oh, man, ye wad make the dead laugh.' 
And Hector, knowing his time, came up and made his 
peace with her ; she took the things off him and went away 
back to the preaching, and sat down in a comer where 
few saw her; so Hector had his liberty from that day. 

My friend paused in his desultory account of the poor 
maniac, and as I was anxious to get as much as possible of 
her habits and history, I recalled his attention by remark- 
ing—' I see she has laid past her book again, to caress 
Boderic and trim his dress.' 

' Yes,' he resumed, ' she spends much of her time sort- 
ing and fondling him, and saying all manner of motherly 
things to him. Sometimes I've seen her lay him down on 
a bulk of heath or thyme, and gather every nice thing 
about, and lay it above him, and then sit down and smg 
Bo sweetly till she fancied him asleep, and then remove 
Hector to some distance, and watch lest any one came near 
to disturb his slumbers.' 

' Do you fancy,' I said, * she believes in the fiction she 
practises upon herself t' 

'It is difficult to say,* replied my ft-icnd, *for insanity 
bas a world of its own, and believes in that world as firmly 
as we do in ours, or the dreamer in his ; and it seems quite 
as hnpossible for the insane to doubt the reality of what 
they see and hear or conceive to exist in the <&sordered 
chunbers of their imagery, as for us to question the testi- 
mony of consciousness, or the evidence of the senses. It 
would be interesting to know what Hector thinks of the 
matter—whether he shares in the belief of his mistress, or 
^ an opinion of his own ; or whether, from habit, he has 
come to regard Roderic as a real child. It is possible that 
she, at first, was aware of tiie deceit, and received from it 
only that pleasure of imagination which children derive 
from aoch things, and from mimic scenes generally ; but 
it is quite possible also, that, by persisting in the affair, she 
might come at last to believe it, just as the liar becomes 
onable, in the end, to separate tLe true ftom the false in 
his mind, imposing first upon others and then upon him^ 
self. Thus monomania and fanaticism may often arise. 
There may bo constitutional tendencies, but even these may 
Dot be indispensable. The mind, by constantly brooding 



on the same thing, becomes morbid, and the morbidity 
spreads to the brain, and they react upon each other, and 
the most unhealthy and absurd views come to be enter- 
tained and believed in, so that what is mentally wrong at 
first becomes physically so, just as certain forms of physical 
error terminate in mental anarchy. At any rate, neither 
Hector nor Menie could be fonder or more careful of any 
real in&nt than of Roderic One thing is clear, that next 
to his mistress, Roderic is uppermost in Hector's affections. 
When he awakes in the morning, the first thing he does is 
to look in her fiice and next in Roderic's ; but he seldom 
or never sleeps when she fiills asleep in the woods or fields. 
He site watohfUlly beside her, and permito neither man 
nor beast to approach her. On one occasion he drove 

back Lord on his own grounds, and forced him to 

take another direction, so as to keep clear of his mistress. 
He knows her habite and routes, too, as well as she does 
herself^ and usually, in &ct, leads the way, as you saw he 
did in ascending to the tower.' 

' I have often been struck,' said I, 'with the sagacity of 
these sheepdogs, and their devotedness even to unkind 
masters.' 

* Yes,' replied my fHend ; ' but never had dog more at- 
tached or indulgent mistress than Hector ; but if ho is 
loved, he loves in return. He saved her baby once when 
it fell over a cataract, and often is Roderic reminded of the 
&ct; and once he rescued herself^ when she slid from a 
wooden bridge without ledges into a swollen mountain 
stream, and but for him, I have heard, must have certainly 
perished. He knows he is privileged, but he does not 
abuse it. It is affecting to see them sometimes, striving 
who shall get the worst part of a road, or the less half of 
anything. Occasionally Menie will scold him for persistr 
ing, but he never minds that, for he knows the first resting 
place they come to, a pleading look and a lick at Roderic's 
cheek, will turn everything in his fiivour again.' 

( Excuse me,' I interposed, * but fh>m what you men- 
tion, it appears that the circuit of her wanderings is pretty 
ext^isive. 

* Rather so ; but never beyond the bounds of welcome. 
I beUeve there is not a hut or house in that strath, or in 
yon mountain range, but would open ite door to her, and 
give her the best within ite walls. 

'Except her fiither's, I presume. Does she ever go 
there?' 

' She has not been known to set her foot upon his thresh- 
hold since the fatal night of her expulsion.' 

< And has her father taken no notice of her ? ' I inquired. 

* None. He would not permit even her name to be men- 
tioned in his presence, while he lived.' 

<Thenheisdead?' 

' He died about three years ago, and five years after his 
marriage, a broken-down and drunken man, the butt of 
boys in the street, and the pest of every neighbourhood he 
visited. His wife went back to the north, after wasting 
and swindling him of everything he possessed, and left him 
to die in beggary and infkmy. Menie and he once met, I 
have been told, and she ran forward to salute him, but he 
uttered an oath, and shrunk back ttom her embrace. 
Hector flew upon and bit him, and ran off ere she had 
power to move or speak. She then wept and prayed God 
to bless her parent, and to open his heart to love her ; but 
the hardened man moved off, muttering curses against the 
dog and his child. This rencounter was observed to have 
an ill effect upon her for some time, but the impression 
wore off, and she gradually recovered her wonted serenity.' 

* Tou spoke of the grave of her husband,' I began, after 
another and somewhat lengthened pause ; * does she fre- 
quently visit it?' 

* It is strange she does not, but fortunately so, for she 
is always the worse for it. Few hours pass, however, with- 
out reference being made to him, or some imaginary con- 
versation being hdd with him. It is with the heart that 
has once really loved, as with the wall that has once been 
covered with ivy : even in ite ruins the roote remain and 
vegetate. I have certainly wondered at her abstinence in 
the matter of her husband's grave, especially as she goes 
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very much about churchyards, and particularly about 
those which lie iu remote places, by the aide of woods and 
at the base of mountains. A friend of mine met her one 
day seated on the wall of one of these, and extemporised 
a few verses and gave them to her. They are common- 
place enough, but not so when she sings them, as she often 
does, with the dead beneaUi her, and the moon above her. 
They run in this manner — 

' How very qniet they sleep 
In this lone charobyard. 
On their oonches dark and deep, 
Which God hath spread, and angels keep, 

In this lone oharchyard. 
The moamer softly breathes ' Aloa T 
And low the winds speak as they pa8<), 
Through the old trees and the lung gi*as8, 
In this lone ohnrohyord. 
And deep, deep 
Is their tranquil sleep, 
In this lone churchyard. 

The wild flowers ope and close 

In this caln) churchyard ; 
And winter comes and goes. 
But it breaks not their repose, 

In this quiet churchyard ; 
And the living pine and die, 
And down beside them lie, 
But they ope not ear nor eye. 

In this still churchyard. 
For deep, deep 
Is their breathless sleep. 

In this lone ohorobycml. 

They're slept for ages here 

In this old ohnrchyard ; 
And dried is every tear. 
And hush'd is every fear, 

In this old churchyard : 
For far away the billows roar, 
And break and dash for evennore, 
On troubled life's tempestuous shore, 

From this old churcny^ard ; 
And deep, deep 
Is their dreamless sleep, 

Iii,'this lone churchyard.^ 

The verses are very so-so, but it is quite another thing to 
hear her chanting them alone by moonlight, in a seques- 
tered graveyard, and in her own wild way, and heat rich 
ftill voice laden with the deepest sensibilities of a broken 
heart 

I was going to mention, when you spoke, a ciroumstanoe 
that arose a few years ago out of her pcedileotioii for visit- 
ing the dead. The burial-vault of Lord is situated 

near the village of , on a ]Heoe of rising ground con- 

tiguous to the church. In one of her moonlight travels she 
was attracted to the spot, and Hector began to scrape at 
the door, and it gave way, for the wood was old and moth- 
eaten. She returned the next evening with a lantern and 
a large file, and with the help of Hector, she soon made an 
opening of sufficient size to enter by. Unawed by the so- 
litude and solemnity of the place, she followed Hector down 
the damp stair which conducted into the chambers of the 
dead. Another door at the bottom opposed her progress, 
but it was still more fragile than the first, and in a short 
space she was holding the lantern above the silent and 
gloomy coffins, and keeping strange converse with the 
sleepers within. A dissipat^ yoimg man, returning home 
from his revels, had seen and followed her, and stolen back 
fiH)m the vault unobserved. He waited about till she left, 
and then procured a light and went down again, in the 
hopes of procuring some valuables in the coffins. He broke 
open several, and took away certain gold and silver omar 
ments, and a richly embeltished sword which lay at the 
side of a ducal corpse. The following night, when Menie 
returned, she was delighted to find Uie alteration which 
had taken place. She examined the different countenances 
and questioned them about their respective histories, and 
mixed up her own with theirs, which, indeed, she almost 
invariably does with whatever she is speaking about The 
matter soon got wind, and several persons went down after 
her one night to see what she did, and found her standing 
in her white dress beside one of the opened ooffins, with 
the lantern In one hand and the baby in the other, and 
Hector raised up on his forepaws, and both looking down 



80 affected one of them, that he has tiever been the si 
man since. 
' That's an awfUl sight, Menie,' said the Ibremost of 
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Vs a bonnie sight* said sh^ without liftitig her he 
or expressing the least surpriso at their presence, 

* Bonnie ! * said the map, ip a tone of wonder. 

< Ck>me,* said she, * and you'll see the wark that'a to 
done when the resurrection mom glints on thac cs 
cheeks. We're near the gates o' heaven when we're at 
gates o' death, if a's right Would I lo'e him less that I 
laid in his hill grave, ,wi' the muirhen and her brood 
his feet or think him &rther frue me that he's streekit 
the dead?' 

A kind of panic s^xed them, and thev rushed out aa i 
as possible. Others came, and others iollowed, and Mei 
too, left, and there was a going and coming for that ni| 
and next day, till the news of the unseemly intnui 
reached the ears of Lord -<-^, who resided at some d 
tance from the place. An immediate stop was put to t 
living stream that was flowing in and out from the abo 
of tl^ dead. J received permission to see the co£^ i 
they were repaired and closed up. I shall never fori 
that sight Whatever other ends embalming may ser^ 
it serves at least to show the vileness of our bodiea, ai 
the equalising nature of death. I m%y be wrong; but 
asked myself then, aod I have the same feelings now— F 
what is this attempt made ? To cheat the worm— to pz 
serve the well-form^ Quse and nioely-|)roportioned lioib- 
to keep up the resemblanc^ the identitv of the corpe 
the man^^to shroud our frailties**-to ix)b death of lus u 
rors-^io make the chamber of mortality a pleasant reso^ 
and its sleepers sweet and comely to look upon for genen 
Uons ? Wdl, what is the result i Do we ga^e with qm 
satiafoction on the Gainfully preserved dust» and retoi^ 
and re-return with inoreased delight ? Never did I co) 
front death in so revolting a shape^-oever did I see Mm t 
completely master of the fleld. There was one form tha 
that had made all hearts beat wherever it went ; it hi 
been cherished and pampered, adored by lover, and m 
by poet. The once beautiful flesh wsja now loathsoa 
mummy, and the sense turned at it' 

' Is it not strange,' I remarked, * that we should be i 
slightly and transiently impressed by such foots?' 

<Not at all,' njmned my friend; <at least ss we ar 
presently constituted and disposed. Such fiiots trc tot 
oommon, and, besides, we are ingenious at seUyKieceptioo 
and expert in shunning self-application, and in m&^i 
diversions in our own favour. We wonder at others, seldoo 
at ourselves. At all events, I think it is idle to force dis 
tmotions into the grave. Death will wear no fifery bn 
his own. He will not paint any more than bribe. Tbi 
dust of Belshazzar, could it be found, would be imdistiit 
guishable from that of a slave or a ringworm. One lea^ 
leaveneth the whole lump. Mortality will not take ik 
impress of immortality from the hand of the orMtarei 
What a grim mockery it is to attempt it ! ' 

* Nothing, certainly,' I added, < will chasten the pslor* 
or remove tha ghastliness of death, and it is perhaps '^ 
better taste, because more in accordance with natural i^^ 
ing, to hide the dead in the earth out of our eight; kr, 
after all, the spacious vault and the fretted eath«lrala"' 
but the narrow house to the dead.' 

« Narrow, indeed ! ' repeated my friend, musingly— '»**• 
row, and yet large ! Broad as the earth and long as m 
Bea,andyetbutafewhaiidbreadthstoeachI Thehoo^ 
that is all chambers, and receives all comers! lUirow. 
and yet the largest and the fiiUest, but oflW nul. 
Thousands enterhig daily these thousands of yean 
and yet room enough for as many more as tih^^ ^ 
blades of grass or dn^s of dew. I sometimes Us^ym 
earth to be likea great caravan bound for etemi(i]F,baTuj 
more inside passengers than out Some go iaahnon^ 
starting, others after a whUe J a few sit it out longar, ^ 
aU go in at last Thore is a great noise on the tt^w 
all is quiet within, for the blinds are kept doWDfiao 9^ 
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The traewaj, after all,' I said, <of throwuig light into 
tomb, is not to Idndle it with lamps, and gauds, and 
[jotcious metals, but with the prospective 1 g^t of the re- 
rreotion, as Menie did.' 

'That is it,' said my friend, oatoMng the subject again 
t inshed him to speaik of. ' Tes, Menie said well. In- 
Xi A >uut7 turns her fluth into sight Poor thing ! thou^ her 
oe a iun<l be a broken cistern, it is standing fhll, I hope, in 
;'re£ fte fountain of salvation. I was witness to a scene which 
iihii ikowed her love to the Saviour,* pursued my friend. *I 
tnoi think I told jou she goes regularly to church, and takes 
j^ Boderic and Hector with her, and joins in the psalmody 
vith such composure and fervour, that her manner, and 
^ :^i; the heart-seiurcning tones of her voice, make a deep impres- 
cjy <ion upon every one. Hector sometimes threatens to join, 
1^;^ bat immediately desists when she lays her hand upon his 
■^ head. Occasionally she leaves when the first psalms and 
. ^i prayers are over; but commonly she sits till the end of 
->i serrioe, and seldom takes her eye from the speaker. Her 
■,f ^ lips frequently move, to be sure, but she has seldom been 
^. known to speak out, or otherwise to disturb the worship. 
^.1 Her pecidiar delight, however, are sacraments, and she 
,j goes to them fiur and near. During the first years of her 
J calamity, she made several unsuccessful attempts in diffe- 
rent places to sit down at the communion-table. On one 
of these occasions, she remonstrated and said — < He bade 
I the children be let forward that the elders were putting 
j_^ back. Do ye no mind that?' 

*But ye've nae token, Menie, ye ken,' said the elder — 
' je>e nae token, my woman.' 
' Tve nane from man, but here's ane from God,' said she, 
^ taking out her much-used Bible, and opening it, as if she 
^'^ meant to read a passage. 

'It's maybe a true,* interrupted the elder; 'but cur 
orders are to let nane sit down without a token.' 

' Then where'll poor Menie eat her passovcr ? * exclaimed 
the wretched woman, with the tears streaming from her 
eyes. 

* In heaven,' whispered a communicant near her, who 
was affected by what she said. 

She made no reply or ftirther remonstrance. Her mind 
w^t awav again mto one of its mazy paths, and she left 
the church pressing her Bible and her baby close to her 
breast I (Ud not see that case, but this one I saw : I was 
seated in the front loft of — — church, on a oommunion- 
day, where I happened to be at the time on account of ill- 
health, when I saw Menie come forward to the door by 
which the communicants entered to Uie table. She 
crouched down a little and moved forward with the rest. 
She was dressed in the purest white, and but for her cap 
and babv, there was nothing exceptionable in her appear- 
ance. I felt grieved, for I ^ew what would likely follow. 
When the place filled, and every one sat down, Menie was 
in the heart of them, with Roderic in her arms, and Hec- 
tor at her feet She was not noticed at first, and the mi- 
nister began his preliminary address, and the elders pro- 
n ceededto lift the tokens. A general movement took place, 
and one of the elders getting his eye on Menie, went fbrward 
to her and siud she was wanted at the door, but Menie sat 
still. He then told her she miist come, but still she moved 
not He was a choleric man, and immediately took hold 
of her, and began to pull her out by force. Hector barked, 
tod several voices cried out * shame,' and the whole con- 
gregation stood up and looked on, and everything stopped. 
There was a moment of silence and painfrd suspense, when 
Menie rose and said — 'FU no breed disturbance at the 
^rd's table; but will ye no let me sit? I think I have 
the promise of a wedding garment if yell only let me sit. 
He can clothe us, and put us a' in our right nund wlien he 
li^es; and where little's ^en little's expected, and I hope 
1 V>?e him, and my heart's wi' him.' 

* Let her alone,' ssdd the aged minister who was offieiat- 
hig at the time ; * where there is love there is fiuth, and 
^hsre there is &ith there is grace, and where grace is, 
there God is. The tree may be bent but not broken. God 
can perfect his strength in our weakness, and bring his 
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not quenched the smoking iiaz in her mind, and he will 
put tiie live coal to it fr<om the altar above. This is the 
doing of the Lord, and should be marrelloufl in our eyes. 
Let us pray.' 

8uoh a prayer I have never heard. The tears ran down 
the old man's oheeks as he fervently implored a blessing 
on the head of Menie while she partook of the children's 
bread, and every heart was heaving and sobbing, and 
there was not a dry eye hi the church, and Menie's was 
wettest of all. Since that time, she has been admitted to 
the Lord's table in most places, and I am sure that a truer 
Christian never broke sacramental bread, or tasted the 
eommunion-eup. She may not have——* 

While my fHend spoke, Menie rose and prepared to leave 
the tower. * Let us go down,' I said, * and meet her ; I 
should like to see her nearer, and hear her speak.' 

He instantly complied. We heard her singing the 
beautiful old Scottish melody of <Ca' the ewes to the 
knowes' as she descended the turret, and really I felt my 
heart beat and my breath thicken as if I were going to 
meet the inhabitant of another world. We soon came near 
to her. What a model of neatness and cleanness were she 
and her child, and how graceftillv she moved, as if the 
earth yielded to her step. Except her cap and necklace 
of flowers, and a certain roll and expressioii of the eye, 
and the baby, of course, there was nothing in her dress or 
manner that indicated a distempered mind. 

•There's a bonnie day, Mr ,* said she to my fHend, 

while we were yet a good way off. 

* A bonnie day, Menie. Are you quite well ! ' 

* Quite well, thank ye.' 

* And Roderic, how is he ?' 

' He's finelv, thank ye— dear lamb ! ' and she kissed Iiim 
fbndly; 'and Hector there's brawly, and we're a' wcel, 
thank God.' 

* That's good, Menie. You're been on the turret, I see, 
resting yourself.' 

' Ou ay ! up seeing the auld goat, poor thing, and taking 
a bit lesson to mysel' and a sang; but Kilgownie says I 
shouldna' sing, for its sinfh', but Hector's unco fond o't, 
and it pleases the bairn, and the birds sing, and the an- 
gels, and we maun a' sing when we get to heaven, and 
what for no when we're here, as I said to him?' 

< Tou were right, Menie. Kilgownie is a good man, I 
believe, but he takes strange views of some things.' 

Her mind wandered at this point of the conversation 
and she spoke in a half whisper to herself, and seemed ab- 
sorbed in some mental process going on within, that would 
brook neither denial nor delay. 

* Sad doings among the hills the mom,' she said, in a 
solemn tone, as she came out of her reverie. * The 
streamers were out last night, and the moon was glower 
ing at them. They were dancing and louplng a' gates 
and gaun in processions like the dead : there'll be news o't 
upl^.' 

* We are all under a kind Providence, Menie, and should 
not distress ourselves unnecessarily about the future.' 

* Kind indeed — kind indeed 1 ' she replied, after a mo- 
ment's pause; *but when He draws back bis curtain, 
we're no forbidden to look on. And how's your lady?' 

* Very well, Menie, thank you. When are you coming 
to see usf 

* Tell her Til be o'er on Tuesday for the gown and the 
bairn's caps, for I've to wash on Wednesday. Good morn- 
ing, sir, and the Lord be wi' us a*. Come away. Hector, 
we*ll be langsome enough.' 

She had scarcely left us, when she began to sing again, 
and we stood and listened till her voice died away in the 
distance. 

BLESSINGS OF ZETLAND. 

We have cheap land, cheap rents, cheap he^ cheap 
mutton, cheapbread, cheap poultry, cheap fish, cheap 
everything. What would an !miglish or a Lothian farmer 
say to getting a whole island to himself at the rate of 8s. 
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mte of 6d. urday? Nay, iu some of the islanda, this rent 
would be deemed extrayagantly high, 1 200 per cent too dear I 
In Yell) for instance, an estate of 78,000 acres, nearly one- 
half in pasture, the rest arable and enclosed grass land, 
only pnKiuoes an average rent of scarcely eightpence per 
acre ! Surely here is scope for Lord Brougham's agricul- 
tural schoolmaster to look abroad, and instruct our land- 
owners and husbandmen in the virtues of guano. True it 
is, our soil is none of the best, partaking more or less of 
the quality of moss, mixed with clay, or particles of the 
decayed rock on which it rests. The atmosphere, too, 
especially in winter, is uniformly moist, but temperate be- 
yond what wiU be credited by those accustomed to the cold 
prevalent at that season in the interior of the three king- 
doms. Snow rarely lies above a day or two at a time; 
although we have occasionally snow storms of two or nearly 
three months' duration. A few years ago, the clergyman 
of Yell noted the following in his memorandum book, on 
the 24th December : — ' This day the turnips arc as green as 
. they.werc at Michaelmas ; the ryegrass among bear stubble 
measures from eight to ten inches of green blade, and 
among the last year's ryegrass the daisy is everywhere 
seen in bloom.' Let the Carse of Gowrie, or the sheltered 
fields of Hampshire or Devonshire, match this if they can. 
Last Christmas, such was the mildness of the temperature, 
that we could boast of our young gooseberries and winter 
blossoms, as well as our more souUierly neighbours. And 
then there are certain troublesome vermin, abundant enough 
in more favoured climates, from whicli we are exempt. 
There are some of our islands to which neither the mouse 
nor the rat have yet found their way. The grouse, or 
moorfowl, is also a stranger to us, though common in 
Orkney and the Highlands of Scotland : and the reason 
perhaps is, that the heather with us is too stunted to af- 
ford them the shelter they require. It is not many years 
since justices of the peace were as rare as moorfowl, for, 
except the sheriflf-substitute, there was not a magistrate of 
any kind in Zetland. Nay, it would appear we must have 
had a visit of St Patrick to scare away certain living rep- 
tiles, for an eminent living naturalist observes in his tour, 
'The untravelled natives of Unst had never seen either 
frogs or toads, and, indeed, had no idea of the appearance 
or nature of these animals!' Our domestic cattle are 
abundknt, but their diminutive size and price would as- 
tonish the dealers in Smithfield market. A good &tted 
cow, ready for slaughter, weighs from one and a half to 
two cwt, so that a flesher could tuck her under his arm ; 
and an alderman, at one of your civic feasts, would not 
feel alarmed were one of them served up entire in an ashet 
before him. Beef is reckoned extravagantly high if it ex- 
ceed threehalfpence or twopence the pound. A whole calf 
may be purchased for eighteenpence, and if the skin is re- 
sold it brings a shilling, leaving only sixpence as the price 
of the carcass. A ewe fit for the butcher will sell for four 
or five shillings, and a male lamb for a third part of the 
sum. — Fraser's Magazine, 

'change in LONDON. 

Everybody knows the origin of the Royal Exchange, and 
for what purpose it was instituted ; everybody knows that 
Sir Thomas Gresham, one of the most successful and en- 
terprising of our merchants in Queen Elizabeth's time, 
built it for the convenience of his brethren of the city of 
London in the transaction of their business; but it is not 
everybody that understands how that business is now trans- 
acted, or who are the individuals representing the great 
commercial interests of the present day. The exchange 
has altered within the last seven years ; first, by fire, and 
secondly, in appearance. Instead of the old massive 
building, with its firm oaken benches for the accommoda- 
tion of those who were tired of pacing the ambulatories, 
and its walls extensively illustrated with placards of «hips 
about to sail, of goods to be sold, and lists of the sworn 
brokers of London, we have now a large and sightly 
building, with walls redolent of colours, exhibiting, ia the 
encaustic vrocess, vases filled with fruits and flowers, gay, 



indeed, but not universally admired by men of buanoa or 
connoisseui*8 in architecture. 'Change, in its old characte, 
has gone. There is now no fearftilly sonorous bell; the 
beadles are themselves resigned ; and all wears the a^wct 
of peace and happiness. The hours of 'Change were alio 
altered, and, we were almost going to say, the * walks' (oo; 
for without the public are perfectly acquainted with the 
arms of the various foreign countries, they will have some 
difficulty in finding the quarters of their finends, the old- 
flishioned plan of exhibiting the names of * Hamburg' 
* French,' or * Greek' walk, having been done away iHth 
in the new building. There are, however, the same old 
fiivoured spots, changed though they be in appearanoe; 
and notwiUistanding we have lost the great Kothsefafld, 
Jeremiah Harman, Daniel Hardcastle, and a few other an- 
cient faces, many continue on the * walks' who have far 
years trod them, and who seem as well accustomed to busi- 
ness habits as heretofore. — The CHty, 



ON A GIBL8 VESPERS. 

Meekly ahe pravs— her beaming eyes ehe veils: 
To God her faith and not her beoaty shows. 
No masic flutters upward on niA:ht'R gales 
From her lips eloquent, which firmly clow, 
A.8 if 'twere blasphemy to seek his grace 
By charms of thrilling voice and lovely face. 
Not ev'n the sigh 

Which draws affection nigh, 

To gaze with sympathetic eye, 
Is breathed : she prays with simple heart alone. 
Unaided by a virgin's look or tone. 

She most prevail ; and tlie bright dreams which come 
Are Heaven's own fire upon the sacrifice, 
In softest radiance descending dumb. 
From mercy-clouds of the approving «kie8. 
Folded within their glory she repoRe<«. 
As in the golden morning look the rose?. 
For this tweet one, 

Whose modest prayers are done, 

And answer'd in her sleep begun. 
I pray, O God ! and o'er her fondly flint?. 
As on thy tender eye, thy shading wiug I 

Thou watcher true ! though worlds thoa ^ould neglect, 
And stars should leave without their only guide 
Be ever near my own love to protect ! 
Thy fairest child keep alway by thy side ! 
And take me there, to live with her— near thee. 
Our common guardian— happy lot for me i 
Oh, prove thy care ! 

Let not a silken hair 

Be stirr'd adown her bosom fidr, 
By any stroke, or touch, or kiss of harm, 
But bind it as a token round thy arm ! ?. L. 



TEUE HUMIUTT. 

True humility, while it brings to light our own sins, is 
ever sure to cover a multitude of the sins of others. The 
man who is the most sensible of his own fiiilings will alwajs 
be heard to say the least of the failings of others. It is 
the proud man, the proud professor of the gospel, irho is 
the reviling man, the censorious professor. Pnde takes a 
pleasure in bringing to light the infirmities of otiien, that 
itself may be exalted ; w^le humility delights in contem- 
plating their excellencies, that it may be laid by them 
still lower in its own esteem, and be led to imitate their 
graces. The reason why we are censorious and hard- 
hearted is simply this : we have not the spirit of Christ- 
are none of his. Never let us deem oursielves ChristiaDS 
till we besur some resemblance to our meek, lowly, and 
compassionate Master. The religion which he puts into 
the hearts of his followers, softens the character, sweetens 
the temper, and enlivens all the tender affections of the 
soul, and fills it with kindness and witJi love. — Bradic^- 
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PROFESSOR WILSON'S POEMS. 

PORBT floetiutes with those politics which nlall; affect 
hmiKDi^ : fbi a new beart-throb trora ntankind sends it 
Torlh in strong and musical tide, svelling and sooiidiDg 
•iih mistier and better ideas than those which, passing 
Mo prindples and thence preaiing out into tacts, had 
octaaoned it Tke atale of society influeiioes the birth 
and dMernuDes tfae chai»ct«r of poetry. Astronomj and 
geology may give strange hmyens and earth, yet external 
nature remuna aa ancient to the poet, eiercising upon 
lira thi same chnnn which was ftlt by Homer, and ro- 
ceiring a tributary Btrain which says, 

* 1 uk DDl proud pbilosiTphy 

' Bnt when national events haie quickened and evolved 
I homui energies and tendencies, ho undergoes a change; 
' bit soul is the cave against and within which all the waves 
of the revohition lash, and his melody becomes the voice 
or Hieir undulations. Tbis shows that sWnd more than 
maUtr ia the ' main region of song,' not only for Words- 
north but for all his brethren, as it is tbe grand scarce of 
dew sympathies and impalsea. 3fan ia more Telative to 
the poet than the atental axyrld can be. The seasons of 
bia place are little compared with the cycles of his race ; 
ud like the angels who were silent spectators of the pro- 
ees3 of the material creation, and hailed not the arrvnge- 
moit and blending of every element, the adjustment at 
'^ray put — the effluent holiness and Bplendonr of Ught, 
the waving beauty of verdore, the rolling grandeur of 
Ktter, the flight and carol of birds id the newly itretched 
siy or in the newty ^rung groves, the sports of fishes in 
the deep ocean or in tbe sparkling stream, the bounding 
of iiiimalB through vales and np mounluns — but broke 
fdrth in notes of eostacy at th» eutm e/Adamon Ihetixth 
<^, the port will mainly be t«nched and tbrillsd into full 
song by the growth of hnmanity. 

He is the circle and complement of pragreeaive man, but 
raly the p«f«llel and counterpart of old nature. Bendes, 
P^jvKii/ sdenoe, with all it« discoveries of truth and cor- 
''cbnu of error, can neither give nor take away the sen- 
lHaia which have been and wilt be imparted in a com- 
manion with the external world, whose power of sensuous 
impression ia the veiy same, whether it< proper oqanisa- 
lion and laws be hidden or rercsled ; but loeial scimoe, 
"hen carried out practically, by developing, elevating, 
sod mnoblmg the mce, will fill the poet, who is their re- 
preaentntiTe and voice, with a higher and more conscious 



rrenoli Kevolution, nor of spetifying the mode of its opo- 
rations and the sum of its results upon the litenitnrc of 
oar own country. All are agreed in Uie opinion that it 
inflised Daw breath and blood into English poetry. Oenins 
— the thing which had amused stnall coteries at their tea- 
tables— arose like a pant from wine, with heart glad- 
dened nnd strengthened. Accordingly, towards the be- 
^nning of tbe present century there was a remarkable 
generation of poets, of whom any one would have made 
the era illnstriooa, and of whom the two HDrviving apeci- 
mens (Wordsworth and Wilson) were competent to rekindle 
the glories of the decayed art. and send diem flashing into 
tbe heart of posterity. The most of Ihdr predecessors, 
feeble by nature and fimtastic by training, had but the 
mimicking notes of song, nod worsUpped artificial muses. 
They were of the Blue.slocking and not of the Sybilline 
Older, and the tripod of their oracles was the embroidered 
cushion of ftshionnble life. The rhythm of their words was 
eiquiaite (for they did not lack ears), and the dandng 
feet of the lines moved irith ury grace, because they bore 
along in the whirl no grsnd burden af tboagbt and senti- 
ment. They discarded, or rather never attained to, any- 
thing genuine. They exorcised nature from nature, and 
man Trma man, until the univerae was an absurd fable. 
Thdr hoes for eiteninl objeetB were borrowed ftam cloth, 
and the rainbow was but n reflection from a haberdasher's 
window. The valea were covered with Guries instead of 
dusies ; the morning showered nymphs instead of dew- 
drops on the hills: the groves rustled wiUi tiie garments 
of goddesses whose voice dlenced even the cuckoo, whilst 
Neptune's trident plated every bit of ocean irith hard 
metal. Human passions were made up in small and neat 
packages, which, when opened, scattered pleasant powder 
among the different circles of life. The characters deli- 
neated were most inapid, and had all the inanimation 
compatible with a possession of the five bodily senses. 
The Revolution swept away such inanities ; and back Co 
Milton, with the exception of a fbw great poets who had 
taken a high and permanent station in the interval, there 
was a total blank. 

But the new men were bom-poets, and the stirring times 
cradled and nurtured their gemus for f^ and bold efforta. 
The tmmpet-blast of war had dispersed nil forms of plinn- 
tasy and mythology (h)m the sacred aoil to which these 
nun dung, at first in patriotic love, and soon afternarda 
in poetic passion. A oommnnion with the dear and noble 
associatioos of Britain — a prostration on this venerable 
land — OS if resolving never to forsake or to be separated 
from it, passed into the wider, deeper, and more fervent 
contemplation of nature in all her attributes of t«onty and 
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txi^ieasiou unfolded and vivified by sensitive and loving 
minds, which touched and blended with flowers and stars 
\intil material things took a spiritual image and gay^ 
forth a spiritual meaning. The earth, almost quickeued 
into emotional consciousness by the intense passion with 
which it was regarded, looked and sighed in return with 
kindred passion. But the new poets also enterec) within 
the recesses of humanity — far under its conventional and 
petty outward distinctions. Clinging at first, firom the 
impulse of patriotism, to their fellow-countrymen, that 
with one soul of courage they might resist threatening 
danger, they were soon afloat in a ^owledge of and sym- 
pathy with their fellow-men. So far tcom being units of 
our race, isolated save from those who were next theqi ii^ 
rank and place, they made themselves the sum of that 
raoe, absorbu^g and then pressing out in true nhftrantftr 
the essence of human thought and feeling. Thus they 
were distinguished for the most earnest intuition and r^ 
presentation of man and external nature. 

The noble band, however, had different tendencies and 
vocations. Soott gave himself up to revive the times and 
heroes of chivalry and feudalism, and his muse lingered 
by ' the shores of old romance,' and echoed the various 
music which had been sounded in bold notes &om the full 
tide of Scottish history in other days. He was a natural 
reciieTy and could only display the poetry which was em- 
bodied in &cts. Bybon put himself into nat\ire and man, 
instead of drawing these into himself; the very landscape 
was made to take the lights and shades of his own change- 
ful face, and heaven as well as earth wore his own smiles 
or frowns. All inanimate things became possessed with 
his own temperament : rivers rolled calmly or in tempest 
as his blood chanced to flow, and mountains caught the 
lofly or depressed air of his noble brow ; whilst humanity 
only had a life in his individual soul, and all his heroes 
were so many Byrons. When he painted scenery, his own 
shadow was over it; when he sketched mankind, either 
generally or particularly, he himself was the original. 
Yet his genius, thou^ thus apparently of selfish mood 
and single iunction, was strong and inexhaustible. Ifis 
subjects invariably showed himself as the object, yet they 
did not lose their own characteristics. We n^ention Ebats 
next, for the sake of contrast. He had an utter want of 
vivid and earnest individuality, and was a brother to the 
cuckoo — a 'wandering voice,' floating in perpetual spring 
without any experience of a change of seasons, and with- 
out any fiuth or hope in Uiat final revolution of life w^uoll 
shall give new lieavens and a new earth ; so that even in 
death he was insensible to the dawning glories of eternity, 
and only felt *the daisies growing over' him, as if still 
and fbr ever he was deep down in the verdure of spring. 
His individual being was shed into a mere general element, 
wafting frop it visions of nature's loveliness. S9$luet, 
with a spirit stUl more ethereal and more capable of close 
and direct dalliance with abstractions of nature, was also 
strongly and keenly a man. His genius combined all the 
vohitile qualities of Keats, along with much of the con- 
centrated and pungent individuality of Byron. It were 
vain to mention Ooi^ridov — a name denoting a legion of 
the highest poetical powers, for he was truly a * myriad- 
minded' man — at once the dramatist^ the mi(^trel, the 
psalmist, and the prophet, as Well as the philosopher. 
Wordsworth's genius, less comprehensive, is yet more 
compact in character and purpose, and has settled into a 
more calm, steady, and complete intnition and expression. 
Wordsworth is so deeply meditative within his rangp, as 
at times to be exhaustive to the last degree; ^d fr^ 
quently the meaning which he has drawn forth fh)m com- 
mon .objects has been so much more fiill than had pre- 
viously been apprehended, that he has been charged as 
being to the sauic Latent unnatural and fictitious. 

These poets cannot be orderly arranged; why then 
should they be classifi^^? By an arbitrary division, a 
critic prevents himself either from generalising on the 
poetry of the age, or from examining ttie poetry of an in- 
dividual. It were folly to separate the men just mentioned 
into two schools — Byron's and Wordswortns. This would 



be a narrow modification of the element of genius wlueh 
shed itself through the last century, and a vague expan- 
sion of the pepullar character of eacli poet; beades, it 
would '^ unjust to his original merits. 

Hoir much W Wilson's fame suffered from hU bong 
represented as the single-mind^ follower and di^dple U 
Wordsworth ! Such is the public opinion about one ^ho 
would have been exicKitly what he is though Wordsworth 
had n^yer lived, or had sprung i^ a famous Hottentot 
Merely to have seen the princely man, and gazed on tbe 
noble outlines and features of a face which death alone 
can make common clay, would impress the conviction that 
he possessed a oenius distinct and even eooentrie — as if it 
haa ever brcatne4 in splitude. Such a frontispiece for 
imitated poetry would be ridiculous. The majesty of th&t 
head, which seems to rise up spontaneonsly to any enter- 
prise of manhood, has no air of obedience, much less of 
servile tameness or passiven^ss. The calm dimity of its 
repose, and the wild qfflattAS of its activity, indicate that 
it nas a work of its own to perform, and laurels of its own 
on which to lie. Its activity is self-m^>iration in the g^w- 
ing exercise of i^ functions; its repose is statuesque, hke 
the ^ture marble, for homage. Arrowed lig)it nerar 
kindled sucn intensely ftn4 fitfully flaming eyes— ej?s, 
whos^ every glance is the immediate flash of ^ opening 
thought Contagious influencei had never equally, under 
all circumstances, such sudden and visible thrills and 
quiverings as stir the musoles on the expressive mien of 
Wilson into the play of music-strings. In each of his en- 
thi^siastic movements there is not t£e pautious and studied 
manner of personation. If Wilson be an imitator, nature* 
has, in strange caprice, given him a most marked idio- 
syncracy for deception. His noble person is a mockerj, 
if it has been left to be animated by a communication of 
spiritual being and character from another man. Words- 
worth, however, may rejoice in suph a^ incarnate shadow 
of himself. 

Further, should Wilson's poetry be a mere copy, it is 
strange that his prcse is so original. How happens it that 
through his feet of rhyme the gpnius of Wordsworth sfaonld 
shoot upwanls to the crown of his head, so pp-freifiillj as 
to expel his own genius, ^nd scare it awa>y even from a 
resting-place on the eloquent lips ? for no one can doabt 
that his prose is pervaded by a peculiarly native energy 
of most unique quality and operation. With what rerelir 
l^as his spirit swept over the whole field of liteiatore^ and 
in a manner ^o^ nnlike to that of ^ cpn^panions 1 Th« 
life witliin Wilson is f^ll even to exubcrai^ce and riot; his 
smallest pulse being like the large heart of another man, 
so that many and fresh are the rountains of his humanly. 
His general state is an ecstacy of all his powers ; and the 
abiding complexion of his character is the flush of the mMt 
ivrdent and ^nuine onth^siasm* How competent did he 
proye himself for s)ich glorious festivals ^a the memorable 
* Noctes,' which broumat anything rather than sleep to 
mortals; and for such entertainments as 'Christopher 
North in his SportiDg-jacket,' who has become ^ gmw 
qf all the Highlands, Imgering over his urn of rarest flmej 
and inn, beside the various scenes and ooonpations vlueh 
he described 1 How like a silva^ deity he seems, with the 
heather alone for his garland, and the bold and sharp 
rocks for the lawn of his mazy and fh>licsome dances 1 
Setting himself to more serious tasks, on what a marked 
pre-eminence has he stood as a critic of ancient and mo- 
dem poetry 1 Homei^ Spenser, Milton, Wordsworth, and 
Byron, honour Wilson as their chief iptimate and inter- 
preter. The chorns of his explanation swells into fit n^usic 
for their strains, and has an echo which blends harmoni- 
ously with their voices, as if they themselves had lengthened 
out their song. 

The rules ^the art become golden in the hands of this 
expositor; and the examples become living whm tpnebed 
by this reviewer. His innumerable papers in * Black- 
wood,' overflowing with the most pecuhar humomr and 
imagination, reflect a Aill and definite image of Christopher 
Korth, even when they want the name. If he were a 
copyist — a mere shadow of another — ^how could his indi- 
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Tidomlity b« so strong and strict as to preyent even a 
superficial observer from committing a mistake? A8earcb> 
ing and qualified judge will at once maintain Wilson's 
en^re originality. The voice and hands alike belong to 
the one wild and wondrous man. 

The common impression that Wilson is but a disciple of 
Wordsworth may have been produced by two drcum- 
stances. First, Wilson was foremost, and for many years 
single, in his appreciation and defence of Wordsworth's 
claims as a poet Among a race of scoffers, he whose 
fiionlty of wit could have enabled him to surpass all the 
scoffers was the ardent admirer, proclaiming with eloquent 
voice merits universally decried. Wordsworth displayed 
in public sufficient complacency : he openly praised 1dm- 
seli^ and stated his firm assurance of immortality; and 
when another engaged in the same rare work, it was con- 
cluded that that o^er was but a shadow of Wordsworth. 
Secondly, Wilson's residence was in the neighbouriiood of 
Wordswortii. This procured for him the title of a lake 
poet ; and that title soon encouraged the idea that he was 
a follower of ih^ lake poet The few milestones between 
the two houses denoted the few degrees of diffierenoe be- 
tween the two poets. The road-6urveyor was the critic. 
Had Wilson beta as uigust to Wordsworth as Je£&ey was, 
and had he never sojourned on the banks of Windermere, 
he would have escaped the imputation of being an imitator. 
Had ' Blackwood ' l^Dea silent or scurrilous about the author 
of Uie * Excursion,* and had Christopher North betaken 
himself to dwell, like Crusoe, on some uninhabited island, 
and allowed his shaggy locks to grow, uncivilised by an 
occasional glimpse of his noble head in the mirror of the 
lakes, and turned his eagle eyes upon waste solitudes, we 
should never have heard of Ins bemg a disciple of Words- 
worth. 

WilUs, the American, in gossiping about a oonversatioQ 
which h^ was privileged to hold with the professor, repeats 
some gentle complaints which Wilson made of the popular 
injustice of tracing the origin and asoribiQg the chanu;ter 
of his poetry to Wordswortk These oomplaints were rea- 
sonabte, and the time is fest comipg irhm the public will 
Tt^unteer a similar confession, and indulge in notes of s^ 
accusatioQ. There is no poet whose danns for originality 
are better supported. A more genial and less chilling re- 
ception of WUson's verse than has been given would have 
drawn from hun mightier currents of song; and instead 
of reclining under the shadow of his feme in * The Isle of 
Palms,' he would have sat elsewhere with more abundant 
and glorious laurels. We may be sure that he had no 
ambition to write in the supposed s^le of any other man ; 
and when over all his poetical attempts the public inces- 
santly cried out * Wordsworth, Wordsworth !' he ceased to 
write at all. 

In proceeding to a review of Wilson's Poems, we oon- 
gratniate ourselves that the task is easier than in making 
an estimate of the character <^his varied works, for there 
is a uniformity about his efforts in verse, whilst there is 
the most confounding versatility in his prose, and a versa- 
tility, moreover, wMch brings out still more the latent 
depth and intensity of his nature. The hundred hande of 
hifl prose have a more burning touch and a firmer grasp 
than ibe two hands of his verse. like gunpowder, his 
mind gains additional strength when it expands through 
space into a blaze. His genius, when dancing in riiyme 
* io &e Dorian mood of flutes and soft reocHrders,' can be 
readily traced and described; but when it takes the un- 
fe^ered Hbcriy of prose, it has so many shapes at com- 
mand, throws itself into such diverse and impetuous mo- 
tion, ranges m such an eccentric course, puts into whirling 
and fiery exerdse all its elements and fiMmlties, now soothes 
itself into a pause of such rapt stillness, which has nothing 
of the breathlessness of exhaustion, and then rushes on 
in the foil storm of its frensy, and withal ia guided so 
mwAk by apparent caprice, that the eye of the critic swims 
in amazemeiit» and is unable to discriminate its properties. 
In his professed poetry, WUson's genius is simple, whereas 
in bis oUier writings it is a wonderftd compound. We 
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character as contained in a * Koctes,' than as contained 
in all his verses and tales. Let it then be remembered 
by our readers, that we are not speaking of the genius of 
the editor of ' Blackwood*' but of the genius of the author 
of * The Isle of Palms ' and * The City of the Plague.' 

It is seldom that a matter-of-fect member of parliament 
hits on a just definition of a literary man. How absurdly 
did Mr Wakley, the coroner and legislator, act^ when he 
held an inquest over the poetry of Wordsworth, and at- 
tempted a strain of low ridicule, as if the < Excursion ' had 
been some blue hook or hlite body which he was at liberty 
to turn over and criticise. But Mr P. Maxwell Stewart, 
when on a late occasion 'toasting' Wilson, very l^appily 
described the ' Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life ^ as a 
series of the finest pastorals. We transfer the description 
as a proper one to the verses ; for we conceive that Wil- 
son's genius, as exhibited in his professed poetry, is essen- 
tially jxi^toroi. His pieces of every length have this as 
their characteristic They are productions of the quiet 
and virgin earth, freshened with the unfeverish life, suf- 
fused with the unpolluted light, fragrant with the un- 
trodden and unwithered verdure and the unmingled balmy 
air, and serene with the repose which are only to be found 
in some deep and lovely recess of n^ure. They are steeped 
in all the rural elements, and are hushed by the spirit; of 
a long sabbath. !niey are l^afy and green chapters taken 
out of Paradise, and they also hide some fair creature of 
whom Bve alone was the foirer mother. Wilson revels 
not among crowded forms of human life, bustling, noisy, 
and feverish, and densely ooverisg all the landscape with 
a fretfiil and turbulent mass of society. Even when he is 
compelled to enter mighty and populous London, he has 
first swept its streets for weeks with th^ unsparing plague, 
and made them like the lanes of the country. When he 
visits Oxford, he inspires the troops of learned or gay men 
among whom he has to pass with the silence of melancholy 
breathed from the < Scholar's Fimeral.' When in the 

* Children's Dance' he colleota numbers together, it is but 
an association of tiny Uvea whose very uproar of glee is 
sweetest quiet; and what a placid close the poem has — 

' He, too, the poet of this hamble show, 
8ilent walks homeward throof^ the hoar of rest, 
While, quiet as the depth of spotless snow, 
A pensive, calm contentment fills his breast ; 
O, wayward man ! were he not truly blest I 
That lake so still below, that sky above i 
Unto his heart a sinless in£uit prest, 
Whose ringlets like the glittering dew-wire move, 
Floating and sinking soft amid the breath of love.* 

TktB * Angler's Tent,' in which lie the sporting-jacket and 
the tackle of Christopher l^orth, might have been a chapel. 
The poet must have deep peace, go where he will. His 
own being has been cradled in the harmonies of nature, 
and wrapped round in dreams of rest, which cling to his 
senses like long-fringing eyelashes ; and wherever he places 
himself a great calm is communicated, like John the Bap- 
tist, who, coming from the solitary and silent wilderness, 
produces as un&turbed a silence over the large crowds 
of Judea. Bvery scene which Wilson describes has a free 
space and a serene atmosphere, purged from all worldli- 
ness; mountain and valley are almost lonesome in their 
beauty and grandeur. Earth looks almost as unspotted 
irith human forms as does the sky, for society is reiduced 
to a fow A>™^^*«** with patriarchal state. Wihson's poems 
are pastonUs of the highest order. They have no fiintastic 
shepherds or shepherdesses with their eternal crooks and 
pipes, and sentimental ditties. The stem yet genial Bums 
for ever annihilated such characters in Scotland; and 
Crabbe has handled them more roughly though less e£feo- 
tively in Bngland. The mutton which they fiittened was 
deddedly preferable to themselves as a si^eot for song. 
They should have been celebrated as grasiera and not as 
romantic heroes. We have got a savage antipathy to every 

* herdrladdie ' whom we pass, dreading that he may require 
from us an audience ii his {daintire lay; and even a 

* bonnie lassie' coming across our path through the hills, 
makea us quite nervous, lest her pudd should be a poetic 

4.1 -i.J V.i.^ V^. .^^...^ il..<.^i. 4.W».. tmm,Mv4- «.rW:»l. -nrAvil^ 
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not be much after our taste, generally speaking, liut, Ibr- 
tunately, the race of Corydon and Phyllis is extinct* and 
was so long before the age of destructiTe railways. It was 
even a fhitricide, for a mighty Cain slew this harmless 
shepherd Abel in the field. 

The true idea and range of a pastoral have yet to be ex- 
plained. Certainly by fer the best, if not the only exem- 
plification, is to be found in Wilson's poetry. The epic 
(considered in its first and simple element of distinction) 
is a description of what man does in some grand sphere of 
destiny, and presents him as the hero. The drajna is a 
more specific, direct, and connected revelation of what man 
does and wherefore ; and shows him as an agent and sub- 
ject of universal destiny. The pastoral is an exhibition 
of what man is. An essential attribute of the state of ex- 
istence in which the pastoral views man is peace. This, 
as a law, has been very dimly and imperfectly appre- 
hended, and hence a shepherd's life, which was generally 
associated with images of quiet, has been regarded as the 
only proper theme for a pastoral. A mere incident, and 
that occurring, moreover, to the minimum of the popula- 
tion, is thus made the absolute condition of a form of 
poetry, which is more pure, permanent, and affecting than 
any other. Peace, whatever the occupation and rank of 
the hero may be, is the spirit of a pastoral. One class and 
scene of life may typify peace better than another; but 
this gives very arbitrary and narrow limits to the pastoral. 
Love might as justly as peace have been confined to shep- 
herds. 

We have said that the pastoral is, of all forms of poetry, 
the most tUfecting. It takes us back to Paradise, with its 
perfect freedom from care and trouble ; and up to heaven, 
where our whole being, quickened into an ecstacy of happi- 
ness and love, shall yet be serene and tranquil, for there 
activity is rest, the most excessive transport is the calmest 
satisfaction, and the fiery swiftness of all our energies will 
but be a slow and quiet wandering through the green pas- 
tures and beside the still waters. The pastoral icUal is 
only to be realised in the friture destiny of a good man, 
when his soul, within which there is maintained a fierce 
and turbulent struggle, shall enter into peace and find 
itself in the rest of the heaven of heavens, with divine ver- 
dure, light, and music all around it, to feel no disorder — 
no palpitation — no aching, but perfect and eternal calm — 
to be placed in harmony and vibrate in sweetest sympathy 
with all creation, so that there shall not be a jarring toudi 
for him throughout the vast and crowded circle of the uni- 
Peace is the object of universal desire. How 



verse. 



quickly do the pictures of it in external nature enter our 
minds and excite a wish for conformity in state ! The calm 
sky, the smooth lake without a wave, the forest in a hush, 
its leaves fiilling at their own gentle speed to the ground, 
the cattle scarcely seen to move across the upland, and 
even our own shadow, as we walk, stretching itself so 
softly amid the cool verdure, without bending a blade of 
grass or the head of a flower, and as passive and quiet ajt 
ever when it strikes against the solid trunk of a motionless 
tree — oh, that we but possessed the charm of their deep 
repose, and were free from the consuming fever, the fierce 
irrepressible heart-throb, and the storm-4riven pulse of 
hiunan life within us ! Let me alone, disturb me not, is the 
first, the infant cry of nature; and then the infant goes to 
sleep on its mother's breast. What a blessing to the 
builders of the Tower of Babel their very punishment was ! 
From the confusion and discord which ensued on the de- 
struction of the one language, firom the total strife intro- 
duced even into their slightest intercourse with each other, 
was it not a gratefbl destiny to be scattered abroad upon 
the &ce of the earth, and sent to the deep solitude and 
stillness of untrodden hill and vale, beyond the contagion 
of that strangely feverish society within which they had 
lived so lately? He who is occupied in the bustle, and 
tossed about in the fluctuations of city business, for 
ever fV^tted with its annoyances and burdened with its 
anxieties, gladly leaves the scene to walk through the fVesh 
fields. And even, throughout the stimulus and tumult of 
varied ambition, is there not a rest contemplated by the 



ardent spirit ? When the hardest toil is voluntarily nndcr- 
gone, and the severest self-denial practised, beyond tlie 
goal is there not a green and cool repose always hanntiDg 
Uie imagination and soothing the heart? The very knnls 
are to be soft and fresh for the wearied brain. 

Since, then, the true pastoral is the song of peace, not 
necessarily sounding down upon the plains, but rismg up 
ttom them, it cannot fail to be dear to man. 

Wilson's poetry is the native inspiration of greoi met- 
dows and still waters — ^meadows that stretch over all tlw 
earth, and waters that everywhere border and freshen 
these meadows — so that the inspiration is not the song of 
a district, but of a world, and is an unpromcial air. 
These m^uiows cover a waste bowling wilaemess; these 
waters glide through roaring Niagara and the stormj 
ocean. Peace is the ecstacy of Wilson's muse. life to 
him has motion without friction; a motion which eren 
death but smoothly < rounds ' off; the universe has a Toioe 
without noise. Everything is vivified witii a more intense 
spirit, and yet its form might be in some cahn trance. 
There is the quickest and the fhllest circulation of all the 
impulses of existence, and yet the aspect of existence is 
serene and breathless. We are taken into a circle of re- 
alities soft as waking dreams. We get an insist into man 
and nature, and yet our eye, so &r from bemg strained, 
seems to have been veiled in the gentlest sleep. We grow 
akin to the objects we survey, and become buoyant, jet 
still with the most ethereal thoughts, emotions, and sen- 
sations, floating on after the notes of this Orphens. We 
are possessed with the pure voluptuousness all around m, 
until our whole being is but an empty vein for it The 
landscape, with all its distinct outlines, might have had 
its place in the hushed region of the sky; and we might 
be gazing upon it firom as quiet an altitude. Hnman 
agents, not lacking the most sensitive apparatus of flesh 
and blood, nor a suitable lot to touch these at every point, 
are idealised throughout all the properties of character, 
into a fit state of tranquillity. Their sorrows and joys are 
without the sharp and grating emphasis of UveUkesf, but 
have the soft tone of deep life, much in the * Allegro' and 
' Penseroso' style. Never were the fine lines of the poet 
concerning the creation of woman so well exemplified as 
in Wilson's embodiments of female character — 

' And softly beautiftil, as masio's close, 
Angelic woman into being rose.' 

They are all canonised, yet full of warmest, tenderest lak. 
As maidens or mothers, they have brows and bosoms quiet 
and pure as sculpture, yet passionate with love. * Nymph' 
is the word which expresses the union of such earthlj 
yearning with such ethereal calm. Dickens's * little Nell ' 
is a grinding to small powder of one of Wilson's ideal girl& 
But the eye of the London novelist has looked doselj 
on the outside rather than pierced into the inside of hu- 
man life. He has scrutinised and described the configura- 
tion which the crust of circumstances around men and 
women presents ; and when he attempts to reach down to 
the pastoral serenity of feminine nature he &ils entirely, 
and must produce a copy of some poet's original None 
of Wilson's female characters can be called a h^rotne^ for 
even she who goes fearlessly through the hardest tiials, 
and bravely mi^es the most costly sacrifices, has so blessed 
a halo of saintly peace around her, that the spectator fb^ 
gets her deeds, and thinks only of her untroubled mien. 
In the most painful crisis, she is like a fiunous martyr, to 
whom the blazing finggots of persecution have but b^ as 
a summer-bower tint^ with the radiance of a settmg«ui, 
in which he gently fell asle«> in Jesus ! Her bright tresses 
may be disordered, but the hands which should hare 
smoothed these are meekly clasped t<^^ether ; and the tea^ 
drop in her eyes is not the spray of wild and tumoltoons 
grie^ but glitters like the dew of peace. 

Wilson's pastorals are also sacred, breathing the diyine 
fiaith, love, and hope of Christianity. They are profonndly 
instinct with the peace which floated in song over the 
plains of Bethlehem. It is not mere domestic, social, or 
civil peace which he has embodied, but that which ' passes 
all understanding,' and which the world cannot give. It 
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is not 80 much the spirit of religious doctrine as of religious 
life which pervades his poetry. The only objection which 
can be proposed against it is grounded on the author's 
verbal representations of human nature. There is scarcely 
a poem, nor, we may add, a tale, in which are not to be 
found words that express the perfect innocence of children 
and grown-up girls. We bring no heavy mass of theology 
to bear against this offence ; nor quote from John Calvin 
against John Wilson. To mention the habit is enough to 
prove it unwarrantable. The idea of absolute purity in 
any human shape, juvenile or veteran, male or female, 
upon ^e earth, is too extravagant even for poetry. To 
call a sinftQ creature altogether holy, is to idealise the 
man or the woman above aJl traces of identity either of 
person or race, and to degrade the divine ideal of holiness 
below the smallest similitude. The epithets of ' purity,' &c., 
so proftisely scattered througihout Wilson's works, are very 
idle and unmeaning, and they mar both the religious and 
poetical character of his verses. Neither does this garb 
make his children cherubs nor his virgins angels. We 
humbly remind him of the contrast which the language of 
poetry in the Bible presents. In Scripture, amid the lux- 
uriant figures and the glowing imagery which adorn other 
subjects, man is seen through no poetical medium, and the 
image is the plain reality. His character has not been 
gra^d with a virgin humanity, nor irradiated with a 
firesh divinity. There, the inanimate is beautified, nay, 
sometimes endowed with life and volition, and, dignified 
by responsibility, it engages in the highest of rational oc- 
cupations. With peerless charms, the lily rises fh>m the 
vital breath of our Saviour's admiration. The trees be- 
come the minstrels of heaven, joining for very gladness in 
the anthem to Jehovah, and musical without iJb» zephyrs. 
But no exaggeration, even by simile, is employed to exalt 
man in greatness or worth. The scale of his existence 
rises not a hair-breadth to his vanity, and he stands dust 
on kindred dust ; the atom of a globe, with no exception 
even in the law of dissolution. His virtue has not been 
elevated by the removal of one depressing sin. If he tliere 
read a sanction for haughtiness, it must be in the state- 
ment of his utter insignificance. If he there find ground 
for self-complacency and Pharisaic pride, it must be in 
the broad declaration that he is altogether depraved. This 
prosaic accuracy in describing man is to be explained not 
only by his real littleness through rebellion, but also by 
the Divine determination rigidly to preserve the rank of 
each order of intelligence. Angels are never, even in mo- 
mentary personification, invested with an attribute of Qod. 
Neither are men likened to angels save by the comparison 
'lower than them,' and that only applied in the more 
levelling days of unspotted innocence. This is a point on 
which many poets bendes Wilson should take the Divine 
lesson. 

By all the preceding remarks upon Wilson's general 
poetical character, we have prepared the way for a distinct 
estimate of his works in our next number. 

GAMBLING IN NEW SPAIN. 



BsBBERA, the Spanish historian of the conquest of Mexico, 
in the account of the diversions of Montezuma, gives the 
following description of the ancient Mexican mode of play- 
ing ball. He says, ' The king took much delight in seeing 
sport at ball, which the Spaniards have since prohibited, 
because of the mischief that often happened at it ; and was 
by them called Kachtli, being like our tennis. The ball 
was made of the g^m of a tree that grows in hot countries, 
which, having holes made into it, distils great white drops 
that soon harden, and being worked and moulded together 
turn as black as pitch.* The balls made thereof^ tJ^ough 
hard and heavy to the hand, did bound and fly as wdl as 
our foot-balls, there being no need to blow them ; nor did 
they use chases, but vied to drive the adverse party, that 
is, to hit the wall ; the others were to make good or strike 
it over. They struck it with any part of their body, as it 

* Without doubt caoatchouo or iiidia-mbber. 



happened or they could most conveniently, and sometimes 
he lost that touched it with any other part but his hip, 
which was looked upon among them as the greatest dex- 
terity ; and to this effect, that the ball might rebound the 
better, they fiistened a piece of stiff leather on their hips. 
They might strike it every time it rebounded, which it 
woiUd do several times one after another, insomuch that 
it looked as if it had been alive. They played in parties, 
so many on a side, for a load of mantles, or what the 
gamest^ could afford, at so many scores. They also 
played for gold and feather-work, and sometimes played 
th^nselves away. 

* The place where they played was a groimd room, long, 
narrow, and high, but wider above than below, and highei 
on the sides than at the ends, and they kept it very well 
plastered and smooth, both the walls and the floor. On 
the side walls they fixed certain stones, like those of a mill, 
vrith a hole quite through the middle just as big as the 
ball, and he that could strike it through these won the 
game ; and in token of its being an extraordinary success 
which rarely happened, he had a right to all the cloaks of 
all the lookers-on, by ancient custom and law amongst 
gamesters ; and it was very pleasant to see, that as soon 
OS ever the ball was in the hole, the standers-by took to 
their heels, running away with all their might to save 
their cloaks, laughing and rejoicing, others scouring after 
them to secure their cloaks for the winner, who was obliged 
to offer some sacrifice to the idol of the tennis-court, and 
the stone through the hole of which the ball had passed. 

* Every tennis-court was a temple, having two idols, the 
(me of gaining and the other of the balL On a lucky day, 
at night, they performed certain ceremonies and enchants 
ments on the two lower waUs and on the midst of the floor, 
singing certain songs or ballads; aft^r which, a priest of 
the great temple went with some of their religious men to 
bless it; he uttered some words, threw the ball about the 
tennis-court four times, and then it was consecrated and 
might be played in, but not before. The owner of the 
tennis-court, who was always a lord, never played without 
making some offering and performing certain ceremonies 
to the idol of gaming; which shows how superstitious they 
were^ since they had such regard to their idols even in 
their diversions. Montezuma brought the Spaniards to 
this sport, and was well pleased to see them play at it, as 
also at caTda and dice.' 

Mr Stephens, in his recent explorations (in 1841-2) 
among the ruined cities of Yucatan,* the inhabitants of 
which, though speaking a different language firom that of 
the Mexicans, from the identity of their ancient customs, 
institutions, calendar, and religion, are manifestly mem- 
bers of the same mysterious fttmily whose probable origin 
has given rise to such a cloud of coigectures, met with an 
edifice among the ruins of Ohichen Itza answering to the 
above description of the Mexican tennis-court, in which 
were also found two corresponding stones * like that of a 
mill, with a hole quite through the middle,' on the rim and 
border of which were sculptured two entwined serpents, 
being some mystical emblem, perhaps * the idol of the ball.' 

But though with this national glory also departed the 
manly sport of the tennis-court, in which ' the king and 
people delighted,' and which * the Spaniards prohibited,' 
the ancient passion for gambling has lost none of its force 
in ite transmission to their descendants of the present day, 
the less noble game of monte (cards), &c., imported by 
their conquerors, usurping universal sway over the Indians, 
and indeed all colours and classes in Spanish America. 

* By the laboriona researches of that IntelligeDt traveller and 
pleasing writer, Mr Stephens of New York, the ruins of fortAvfour 
ancient aboriginal cities have within the last foor or five years been 
brought to light in the peninsola of Yucatan, mournful witnesses 
of the high degree of civilisation and perfection in the fine arts to 
which their builders had attained. The existence of most of those 
ruins was entirely unknown in the capital ; they were desolate and 
overgrown with trees, and though but a short mstance apart, from 
the great change that has taken place in the country and the 
breaking up of me old roads, having no direct communication with 
each other, they had never before been visited by a stranger, and 
some of them perhaps never looked upon by the eyes of a white 
man. — (See Inetdmtt of Travel in Yucatan.) 
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If the modem Indian • does not play for mantles or ffeather- 
work, it is becanse snch articles do not now hold ft place 
among the items of the national wftrdrobe, the native cos- 
tome of the present day being a pair of sandala and a 
straw hat, to which is added, according to taste, a pair of 
cotton drawers or a camisa (shirt); but he still enjoys 
the privilege of playing away his hard-earned mediss, his 
pigs or poultry, and very often Tiimself^ not to slavery, 
the Indian being by law as free and independent as the 
white man; but when he has lost more than he can pay, he 
is bound to discharge his * debts of honour,' even as Ma 
other debts, by an adequate amount of manual labour. 
Many designing persons take advantage of this state of 
affairs, and advance small sums to the imfortunate game-; 
ster, thus rendering him their temporary bondsman ; and 
as the Indian is too careless and indolent to keep an ac- 
count of money matters, he is artfully held in a state of 
almost continual serlRlom. .^ 

The gaming-table is considered not only accessary but 
indispensable to the pleasures of social intercourse ; nor 
is the propensity for gambling confined to the elder mem- 
bers of the conmiunity, as may be seen by the following 
account by the above-named traveller of his first night in 
Merida, the capital of the Yucatanian republic : — * W 6 ar- 
rived at Merida at an opportune moment. It was the sea- 
son of fiesta. The fete of San Cristoval, mi observance of 
nine days, was then drawing to its close, and that evening 
a grand function was to be performed in the church dedi- 
cated to that saint. We had no time to lose, and after a 
hasty supper, under the guidance of an Indian lad, we set 
out for the church.* After describing the gorgeous appear- 
ance presented by the internal arrangements and orna- 
ments of the sacred edifice, and the imposing ceremonies of 
the fete, he goes on to say : * We VrMted fill the last passed 
out, and leaving the church blazing with light, with rock- 
ets, fireworks, drums, and violins, all working away to- 
gether on the steps, we followed the crowd. Turning 
along the left side of the plaza (square) where stood the 
church, we entered an illuminated street, at the foot of 
which, and across it, hung a gigantic cross, also brilliantly 
illuminated, and apparently stopping the way. Coming 
as we did directly from the church, it seemed to have some 
immediate connexion with the ceremony we had just be- 
held, but the crowd stopped short of the cross, opposite a 
large house, also brilliuitly illuminated. The door of this 
house, like that of the church, was open to all who chose 
to enter, or rather, at that moment, to ill who could force 
their way through. Waiting the motion of the miews be- 
fore, and pressed by those behind, slowly and with great 
labour we worked our way into the sala. Tins Was a 
large room extending along the whole front of the house, 
hot to suffocation, and crowded, or rather jaWmed, with 
men and women, clamorous and noisy as bedlam let loose. 
On each side of the sala was a rude table, occupying its 
whole length, made of rough boards, and supporting candles 
stuck in little tin receivers about two feet aj5art. Along 
the tables were benches of the same rough materials, with 
men and women, whites, mestriios, and mdians, all dtting 
together close as the resistance of human flesh Woxdd per- 
mit, and seemingly closer than was sufiTerable 

Along the corridor, and in the whole area of the pafio 
or courtyard, were tables and benches as in the sala, arid 
men and women sitting as close together. The passages 
were choked up, and over the heads of those sitting at the 
tables, all witlun reach were bending their eyes eamestlr 
upon the mysterious papers, one of which lay before eadi 
person. They were greyheads, boys and ^Is, and Httle 
children ; Mhers and mothers ; husbands and wives ; mas- 
ters and servants ; m^i high in office, nmleteers, and bull- 
fighters 5 senoras and senoritaA With jewels round their 
necks and roses in their hair, and Indian women witih only 
the slight coyering they had on ; beauty and deformity ; 
the best sad the vilest in Meridis; f^^hxpA jsx ^ two 



* The name Indian, applied to the aboriginql inhabitants of the 
Western Continent, is a oorroption or abbreviatidn of &e Spanish 
word indiffenOf native. 






thousand persons ; and this great multitude, injHiy of whom 
we had seen but a few minutes before on their knees in 
the church, and <Wriong them a firir bevy of lorvely dark- 
eyed girls, who bad stood by us on the steps, were now 
assembled in a public gaming-btfu^! A beatrtifbl spec- 
tacle for a stranger the first night of his arrival iA thp 
capital ! The game which they were engaged in playing 
is Called ta loteria or the lottery. It is a favourite amuse- 
ment throughout all the Mexican provinces, ami Extends 
to every village in Yiicatan. It is authorised by the go- 
vernment, and, as was formerly the case f o a pernidooa 
extent with the lotteries of our own coifmtry, is tised as an 
instrument to raise money, either fof the iSse dt the govern- 
ment itself or for other purposes that are eoiisidered d*- 
servitig.* We omit entering with the author iftto the prm- 
ciples of the gaijie. But the smallnesi 6f the stake, about 
sixpence English, ^ves colour to the charitable eonifrno- 
tion which he puts on this parfieular pastiihe, ftrict it is 
not exclusively the love of gambling that draWs so mianr 
persons together ; but that, in the absenlie of theatres ilrf 
placed of pubHc entertainment, the lottery is a great 
gathering-place where persons of all ranks and ages go to 
meet acquaintances ; for there rich and poor, great and 
small, meet under the same roof oil a footing of peritect 
equality ; good fefeling is cultivated among all without any 
forgetting their place. To a people fond of amusement 
and destitute of mental resources — ^for, generally speaking, 
the white descendant of the conqueror is a« much degraded 
in the intellectual scale as his Indian broker — the gaming- 
house has a strong fascination. Whole families resort 
thither foi* Recreation on Sabbath dfter mass, as well as on 
week drps — a sad school for youth. It is tiie only country 
where the young are early initiated info a practice which 
\A the scourge and bane of all classeS of society, and that 
under the eye and with the sanction and example of their 
parents ! It is much to be lamented that mi^onary la- 
bours are not directed to those benighted regions, where, 
with tlie ^vine assistance, wliat Unight not be effect5ed in 
the regeneration, spiritual and tempo^l, of tin* fallen 
people ! for it cannot be denied thit the wfirte sons and 
daughters o^ the conquering Spaniard have degenerated ; 
and that the Indians are a race that have also retrograded 
in the marCh 6f intellect is but io6 painfhlly evident from 
the gorgeous though crumbling testimonials of tiie gemus, 
power, aiid riches of their ancestors. 

. A STROLL ABOUT I'OTZDAM. 

BY B. BAIK&. 

Potzi)Ait is the Ver^affles of Prussia. R iK&Adi ibout 
eighteen miles to the south-wCSt of B^lib ; ibid; Hke its 
French prototype, it is Situated iii thb ilEffdsi of a c&dciitrj 
which has but few claims to natural beauty. A barr^ pfife 
Of sand, covered with stunted pines and dfliC* small trees, 
spreads out e^^nsivel^ sifound H. Herd atid fiiere, If is 
true, a &rm of greater or Test ei^nt occurs to dfv^rsfly 
tiie scene ; but as the fields of which they are competed 
have, for tbe most part, the appearance of being exce«ling- 
ly sterile, these cultivated spots serve to render more viable 
ale desolatioii which rdgns around, ritther than t^ relfere h. 

The town stands on the right bank of tite riv» Havei, 
which here eipaiids intb a long lake^ With finely wooded, 
picturesque, and slophig' shores. The cfty lies back from 
the river from a quarter tb half a mile. The site is low, 
but tlie ground rwee gently as it recedes from the water, 
^e road from Berlin crosses the Havel at a narrow point 
in its course which connects two lakes, and at the distance 
(rf about a mile above Potzdanl. 

The population of Potzdam is abotit 32,00^, including 
the garrison. The streets are generally wide; many of 
the houses are large and handsotne ; and ^hen the court 
is there, thete is a condderable appearance of nfb. At 
other times the streets seem to be almost deserted, lliis 
is particularly the case in the Winter. In the suinme^ the 
visits of the royal femily, and their protracted stajs, com- 
bine with this beauties of the environs tb i^lnct thSQier 
many people, citizens as well as strangers. 
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There ir© four royal palaces in Potedam and its vicinity. 
One is called, par excdlence^ the Royal Palace, and stands 
in the south-western edge of the city. It contains little 
that is worthy of special notice^ s&Te the apartments which 
were oocnpied by Frederick the €}reat, who built not only 
this palace, but all tiie other royal residences in Potzdam, 
and who wa39^ in foot, the author of all that is either splendid 
or beautiful in that dty, sare an elegant church which has 
recently been built in the vicinity of the palace of which 
wc are speaking. These apartments remain nearly in the 
same state in which they were at tiie death of ^t mo- 
narch. H^« are shown his'writing-table, spotted aU over 
with ink, his inkstand, his mudo-stand, his bookcase^ filled 
chiefly with French works, and tiie chairs and 0O& which 
he used, their coverings nearly torn off by the daws, it is 
said, of his dogs. The bed on whidi he slept has been re- 
moved, because it was worn out, and almost pulled to 
pieoes by curious viMters who wished to carry away some 
memorial of that great man. Adjacent to his bedroom is 
a small room provided with a round table that ascends 
imd descends through a trap-door in the floor. It was 
here that the monardi was in the habit of dining, tete-d. 
tttc, with his most intimate friends, without the fear of 
being overheard ; inasmuch as the dinner was served with- 
out the presence of a waiter. Many of the rooms of this 
palace are very richly and even gorgeously furnished. 
We gftied witli a melaincholy interest at those which the 
celebrated Lotdsa, the late beautifiil and excellent Queen 
of Prussia, and mother of the reigning monarch, once oc- 
cupied. Theyi^main in the siime State in which Uiey 
were at her deatih fn 1810. 

In an op^sile direction, and north of Potzdam, is what 
is called Sie Marble Palacej so named from the abun- 
dance of marble with which ft is adorned. Many of Its 
apartments arc very beautifhl. Not fkr from it is a little 
Tillage called t^e nussian Colon]/. It consists of about a 
dozen hot^aesL all btull entirely irfterr thefeshion of the cot- 
tnges of tSe Rusaan peasants. This village is mhabited 
by a company of serft whom the Emperor Alexander gave 
to the late fcng of Prussia. The little church, whicb 
stands in the midst of tbe colony, is bcautifiilly fitted up 
witfi pamtings, silk curtains, and silver-plate, and adapted 
to the services of the Greek churph. A priest of that 
church is maintained here for the religious instruction of 
the little congregation, in conformity with Ae doctrines 
and rites of their national feith. 

^ Westward of the city, and contiguous to it, lie thfe beafi- 
^ftil gardens of the Sans-Souci, filled with fine plantations, 
and intersected with extended avenues ; "Whilst many a foun- 
tain, with its numerous jets of water, its Kcptune, its 
Amphitrite, and its Naiads, add an indescribable charm to 
the scene. The length of tiese gardens, from east to west, 
is tw'o English miles. Their M(ith is not fJit" from o'ne 
mile, frOin the Havel back to the rising ground Which forms 
tiieir northern boundary. . A wide avenue runs throughout 
their entire length, and divides thcta into two tmcqual 
parts. At the western end of this avenue stands what is 
called thfe NeiD Palace, ii large and showy mass, wMch 
doo3 not display much taste elthei* in its exterior or its 
intorior. "ha the library thcrfc is a copy of the mis- 
cellaneous works of Frederick the Great, in French — 
't)e8 (Euvres Melees du Philosophe de Sans-Souc5, avec 
PiiviMge d' Apollon.* This copy contains many notes In 
the handwriting of Voltaire, some of whicb are specimens 
of severe criticism; and yet there are not wanting re- 
maria which are characterised by t^e basest adulation. 
For instance, we find at the end of otie of Fi*ederick*8 1^ 
I ters the following phrase : * What wit, what grace, wliat 
I imagination ! How swe«t it is to live at the feet <^ audi a 
man!* 

fiut the most interesting by far of all tlje royal palacfes 
in and about Potzdam is that of Sans-Soud. It stands on 
the right side Of the ga^ens df which we haffe spoken 
above, and at a fehoH Stance from the dty. The site is 
considerably elevated, tlie ground rising rather suddenly 
from the giffdcjns, whence terrace above terrace moriBta up 
to the hei^t of at least one hundred feet. The palace stands 



on the uppermost) or rather on the plateau which spreads 
out beyMMl it It is a long low building, displaying no 
great architectural beauty, but its position is very fine. 
F&dng tiie east, it overlooks tiie gardens, tiieir avenues, 
their basins and fountains, and conamands a view of an 
extensive section of the valley of the Havel, which here 
has a ^reat width. The terraces are planted with the 
oboicfest vines, olives, and orange-trees, and are covered 
with glass roofe whi<di lean from one to another. 

The palace 6f Sans-Soud was the fttvourite residence of 
Frederick the Great. The portion of it which he occupied 
remains very much as it was at the moment of his deatii, 
whidi took place in tMs palace. A clock whidi the mo- 
nardi was in the habit of winding up with his own hand was 
stopped (the Prussian dcerones will tell you that it stop- 
ped of its own accord) at the moment of his death, and the 
hands continue to point to twenty minutes past twelve. A 
portrait of Gustavus Adolphus is the only ornament that 
adorns tiie walls of tiie room in whidi the monardi died. 

In the opposite end of this palace, which was many 
years inhabited by the present Idng when be was crown 
prince, were the apartments of Voltaire, what time the 
* Philosopher of Fern'ex' sojourned with the * Philosopher 
of Sans-Soud.' Here it was that these infidel taverns 
spent tiieir evenings in various discourse, some of which 
was probably not vcr^ philosophical ; here, too, was the 
scene of thefr philosophical quarrels ; and here it was — 
«las, for poor bnman nature, even whm under the influ- 
encfe of philosophy ! — that the philosopher of San&Soud li- 
terally kicked (at least Lord Dover says so) the philosopher 
of Femex out of doors ! This, it must be confessed, was 
not philosophical. 

Frederick the Great was a strange mortal. He had no 
love for woman in his heart at any period of his life; but 
he had a wonderftil affection for horses and dogs. At the 
extremities of the terrace on which stands the palace of 
Sans-Soud, are the graves of his favourite dogs and horses. 
It is said that he desired, and even commanded, that his 
own mortal remains should re|pose with theirs ! But his 
will, in this particular, was not obeyed. 

At a short distance north-westward from the palace, 
stands the fttaious Mitt of Sans-Soud. The history 
of this windmill is as follows r — ^R was owned by a man 
vrho refhsed to sell it to Frederick the Great, excepting 
for ah enormons price. Much as that monarch wanted 
il, for the purpose of extending his grounds in that direc- 
tion, he roTisefl to buy it at the price demanded. In re- 
venge, he planted a goodly number of trees near the mill, 
which iii process of time becoming tall, probably served 
no ^ood purpose so fiir as the mill was concerned, for they 
kept off the wind when it blew from that direction. Frede- 
rick had malice enough to do anything that was ill-natured, 
or even downright wickedness. A few years ago, the 
pi^^nt proprietor of the mill, a descendant of Frederick's 
obstinate neighbour, becoming embarrassed in his circum- 
stances, we'nt to the late king and offered to sell him the 
property ; but the "Kng refused to buy it, saying that it 
naxi become a matter of historical association as it stood, 
and that it must remain private property. He generously, 
however, relieved the owner fh)m his embarrassments, and 
settled a pension upon him. 

One of the most interesting spots in the vidnity of Potz- 
dain is unquestionably the Pfauen-Insel, or Island of Pea- 
cocks. It is & beaut^l islet, lying in an expansion of the 
Havel, at a distance of nearly fiiree miles to the north of 
the (Sity. A carriage-road along the left bank leads up to 
a point opposite to the island, whence a ferry-boat in three 
or fi)ur minutes carries the visiter over. But wc preferred 
to go by water, from the bridge over tJie Havel at Potzdam. 
iTie weMher was fine, and the occasion was a gala-day. 
(Thousands of people from Berlin and Potzdam were flock- 
ing to the scene of pleasui^ Our little boat, covered with 
ia candpy to protect us from the sun, and managed by three 
or four oarsmen, was filled with passengers, all of whom, 
exceptirig ourselves, were Germans, .finong them were 
many young men, soine of them students ; and certainly a 
noisier set of fellows we have sddom met with anywhere. 
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Drinking beer and smoking were most assidnouslj pro- 
secuted ; while incessant shouts of mirth made the * wel- 
kin ring.' 

At length we reached the island ; and certainly it is a 
liJou of a place. It is a mile and more in length, but is 
not wide. A pretty little royal summer palace or lodge 
stands about the middle of it, surrounded with flower- 
gardens. In one part is a fine grove of large old oaks, 
elms, and beech trees. The hothouses are very large, and 
contain some of the tallest palms and other tropical 
plants which are to be found in all Europe. The mena- 
gerie is filled with wild animals, and is well kept The 
apartments in the palace are very small, but exceedingly 
neat and chastely adorned. It was a fiivourite place of 
visit with the late king. Indeed this island was a sort of 
hobbif for that excellent monarch. In the little bedroom 
of his niii^esty, there is a charming bust of his admirable 
queen, whose death he ceased not to lament till his own 
decease. It was made by the celebrated Prussian sculptor 
Rnuch. 

But to our mind there is nothing in Potzdam more in- 
teresting for its historical associations than the Oatrison 
Church, which stands at the distance of half a mile or less 
to the west of the first mentioned palace. It is in the 
south-western comer of^he city, and not &r fh>m immense 
barracks, which are occupied by several regiments of; 
troops. This church is a large and imposing edifice. Its 
services are not only attended by the military, but also by 
the court, when it is at Potzdam. As in most of the large 
churched on the Continent, but a small part of the area is 
covered with fixed seais ; the pulpit is on one side, and 
is a small tub-like affair, perched up against one of the 
pillars which sustain the gallery, from which it is en- 
:ered. Beneath the gallery at this point is the mausoleum 
which Frederick the Great erected for the remains of his 
fiither, and where his own were deposited. It is about 
twelve feet square, and is constructed wholly of marble. 
The entrance is beneath the pulpit It contains nothing 
but two br«nze coffins or sarcophagi, which are placed 
parallel to each other, and at the distance of some four or 
five feet apart 

In the year 1805, the Emperor Alexander of Russia 
visited his fiither-in-law, the late King of Prussia, for the 
purpose of engaging him in a war against Napoleon. Days 
were spent in serious and private consultation on this mo- 
mentous subject At length all was settled, and nothing 
remained but to ratify, as it were, the agreement by a most 
solemn act For this purpose the two monarchs, accom- 
panied by the beautifiil and unfortunate Queen of Prussia, 
issued forth at the dark hour of midnight from the palace, 
and rode in a gorgeous carriage, with footmen in splendid 
liveries, down to Sie Garrison Church. The sexton, with 
a flambeau in his hand, unlocked the great door, conducted 
the royal visiters up the nave, opened the mausoleum, and 
passing between the coffins of the dead, took his stand at 
the upper end of this gloomy place. The streaming light 
from the torch gave an unwonted aspect to the whole in- 
terior, and rendered it more solemn than ever. The em- 
peix)r, the king, and the queen gathered around the coffin 
of Frederick the Great, and there, with hands united over 
it, they took an oath never to cease to resist Napoleon un- 
til his overthrow should be accomplished I 

One year passed away. The armies of Prussia were 
annihilated on the plains of Jena. The King of Prussia 
fled toward Poland, and Alexander was hastening to col- 
lect his Scythians and march to his relief. Napoleon took 
up his abode for a few weeks at Berlin and Potzdam. He, 
too, must needs vimt the tomb of the Great Frederick. 
Accompanied by his brother Jerome and several officers, 
he drove down in his splendid chariot, at the hour of mid- 
night, to the Garrison Church. The sexton was ready to 
receive him and his retinue. Torch in hand, he conducted 
them to the tomb, and placed himself at the upper end of 
it, between the heads of the coffins. Bonaparte entered 
with a firm and solemn idr ; his brother stood by his side ; 
his officers arranged themselves behind him. Instantly 
he inquired of the sexton which of the coffins was that of 
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Frederick the Great. He was told that it was the one on 
his right* Fixing his eyes upon it, he stood, with his 
right hand in his bosom and his left behind his back. Tbf 
silence of death reigned for several moments. There stood 
the greatest commander of his day gazing at the coffin of 
the greatest general of the last generation. What a spc^ 
tacle ! At length the silence was interrupted by Napoleoi, 
who exclaimed, as he continued to contemplate the sam- 
phagus of Frederick : * Great man, if thou wert still aKre 
I should not be here ! * 

After this he stood conversing with his brother a few 
minutes, and then departed. Darkness reigned again in 
the abode of the dead, and the flashing wheels of the con- 
j queror were rolling toward the palace. There, amid fesdve 
scenes and consultations with his officers on plans for the 
prosecution of the campaign, it is not likely that the im- 
pression which the visit to the d^id had made lasted a long 
time. In a few days he was en route for Eastern Prussia 
and Poland, in pursuit of his royal enemy — like the cagk 
hastening aifter his prey 1 1 

REVIVAL AND PROGRESS OF NATIONAL 
LITERATURE IN SCOTLAND. 

ALLAN RAHSAT. 

Of the early historv of Allan Ramsay little is known. 
He was the son of Robert Ramsay, one of the overseers 
of the mines of Lord Hopeton in the LeadhiUs, and of 
Alice Bower, daughter of a Derbyshire gentleman who 
had emigrated to Scotland to instruct the miners on the 
same extensive estates. Allan was bom in 1686, and was 
broagfat in to Edinburgh about the beginning of 17QL be- 
ing then in his fifteenth year, and apprenticed to a wig- 
maker. Uis father died while Allan was a mere child, 
and he only got such an education at the parish school as 
it is customary to confer on the children of the humblest 
of our peasantry. The boy, as we have said, was appren- 
ticed to a wi^-maker — an occupation which the greatei 
part of his biographers are very anxious to distinguish 
from a barber, but with what degree of justice we know 
not Allan himself, it would seem, was not ashamed of 
his trade, but continued in it long after his ^prentice- 
ship had ceased, nor did he abandon it for the more 
congenial pursuit of bookselling until he had held for 
some time a name in the poetical world. What a pretty 
young lady of two-and-twenty could see about * a small, 
stunted, dwarfish wig-maker of twenty-four/ to induce her 
to take the fancy of getting married to him, we cannot 
say. Such, however, was the case. Before Allan had 
published a single verse, while he was yet obscure, un- 
friended, and unknown, he succeeded, by some species of 
poetic *glamourie' or other, in captivating at a tea-partr 
the affections of a certain Miss Ross, daughter to one of 
the city writers. We have the authority of Moore for 
asserting, that when the heart of a young lady has once 
gone amissing, the lady herself will soon go in search of it 
And so it was here : old Ross, the lady's father, was crown- 
ed with one of the most formidable wigs of his day. Al- 
lan put it in curl, we are told, once a-fortnight, and kept 
all * snod.' Miss Ross, till the tea-party ni^t, bad ne?er 
found her way to the tensor's shop, allowing the servant 
to call. Now, however, she made frequent visits, and all 
about 'papa's wig.' Allan had discernment enough to 

* There is a large piotare, which sets forth this eoene. in tb« 
palace of Yeraaillet. Bnt the artist has represented Napoleon u 
contemplating the cofiin of the father of Frederick the Great, in- 
stead of that of Frederick himself! 

•f Some anthors, and among them Lord Dorer, I beliere, ^ate 
that Napoleon took away the sword of Frederick the Great, which, 
they affirm, lay on his coffin. Bat tiiere is some mistake here, 
withoot doubt. The old sexton who accompanied N^wleon into 
the m»Q8oleam, assnred me that there never was any sword <m the 
coffin of Frederick the Great. The present King of Prussia, when 
he was crown-prince, confirmed this statement, and said that there 
never had been a sword there that he had heard of. It is probable 
that if ever Napoleon took, or ttole a sword of Frederick the Great, 
it was one which he found in the upper storey — ^whioh serves as a 
port of museum of antiquities — in the old palace in Berlin. Hi* 
Prussians say that Bluoher brought it back from Paris after the 
battle of Waterloo. 
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see how matters stood. He had forty times the genius 
of Andrew Wylie, and was ten degrees * pawkier/ Mus- 
tering in a month or so the necessary amount of forti- 
tude, he made direct proposals to the young lady, and 
succeeded, though horribly * blackavized/ and only five 
feet four, in bearing away, under a terrific fire from the 
batteries of some five-and-twenty enraged rivals, his in- 
valuable prize — for so it proved. The union was an ex- 
ceedingly propitious one ; and the poet's domestic felicity 
was, in the course of the subsequent year, increased by 
the birth of a son, destined in a sister art to al^ but rival 
his father — we mean t?is Allan Ramsay who was after- 
wards portrait-painter to George III. Ramsay had, as we 
have said, published nothing before his marriage. He 
had begun, however, to compose at a very early age, and 
it is stated that when he commenced his literary career, 
lie had a large assortment of poetry on hand which no 
one had read but himself. Had Allan's object, either in 
constructing or publishing his verses, been merely the 
gratification of a poetic ambition, he was quite capable of 
producing, at the very first, poems which would at once 
have gained him a name among the learned of his day. 
But he had from the outset a grand project in his mind 
— to please, by his fine versification. Pope, Arbuthnot, or 
Gay, and to come in for a share of the admiration in which 
they were held by their host of worshippers, seemed as 
nothing to him — * Scotland, its grovelling illiterate masses 
— prosperity and enlightenment for ever!' such was, we 
may suppose, the toast that Allan gave every day after 
dinner, * drinking it by himself when he had no company,' 
in a huge glass of as resplendent aqua as ever bubbled up 
from the Castlehill rock — aqua pure, cool, clear, and decid- 
edly caukr, similar to what Bulwer now drinks, and pre- 
cisely that which Ferguson once praised. We are not 
certain if we know the precise year in which Ramsay gave 
his first production to the world. About the year 1712, 
we find him addressing, with a petition to be admitted to 
the privilege of membership, a society of young gentle- 
men, who had some years before rendered themselves 
conspicuous by a decided opposition to the union. The 
society was styled the * Easy Club,' and the poem we re- 
fer to is addressed to its happy members. The petition 
was successful. Ramsay's marriage had recently given 
him a hoist in aristocratic regard, and these gentlemen of 
the * Easy Club' received the delighted bard with open 
arms. One thing, however, Ramsay had to do, and he did 
it characteristically. The young men who composed the 
club had all adopted assumed names. Allan, without we 
believe thinking of old Bell-the-cat, or how his stem 
shade was likely to brook the insolence, wrote himself 
down Gavin Douglas, and under that magnificent appel- 
lage he was unanimously admitted^ Nor was this all. He 
b^ame a decided favourite with a^ the membership, de- 
rived advantage from their candid tQ^icisms on his earlier 
productions, and rose in time to the dignity of their poet 
laureate. No earthly happiness can be counted on, how- 
ever, as stable or lasting. This most respectable associa- 
tion was scattered, peeled, and torn by the tumults attend- 
ant upon the rebellion of Mar in 1715. Ramsay had, 
however, for nearly two years previous to this period, been 
publicly vending his metrical tracts and pamphlets. His 
shop was crowded every publication day with applicants 
for rh3rme. Hundreds stood at the door without, waiting 
till it was time to be admitted, and Edinburgh mothers 
were to be seen in all parts of the town putting pennies 
into the hands of their children, and dispatching them for 
Allan Ramsay's last piece. While this was going on with- 
in the enclosure of the city walls, matters iwroad wore an 
equally cheering aspect. Demands for new lots of metri- 
cA tales, ballads, and songs, were transmitted to the sur- 
prised hair-dresser from all parts of the country, the 
only drawback to his happiness being the extensive piracies 
of the north and south country hawkers, who were actu- 
ally reported to be making rich at his expense. Thus, 
while Allan was every day most industriously employed 
in dressing the heads of the lieges in Scotland, the * im- 
mortal nine ' were encircling his own with unfading gar- 



lands. The year in which he renounced hair-dressing was 
1716, when, exhibiting on his signpost the head of the 
god Mercury, he opened in Niddry Street a shop for the 
sale of books. He also established what had never before 
been heard of in Scotland, a circulating library — a library 
which, all our readers know, has its existence still, and is 
now probably the most extensive of the kind in Britain. 
Invaluable institution ! immortalized not only from the 
name it bears, but from having been the storehouse out 
of which, during his long confinement to bed with his in- 
jured leg, those romances were brought to Sir Walter 
Scott, which he devoured so eagerly, and turned subse- 
quently to such brilliant account. A year before his re- 
moval to the new shop, Allan had published his ' Christ's 
Kirk on the Green,' and no sooner was he fairly located 
in Niddry Street, than a clamorous demand from without 
induced him to issue a second edition. And no wonder 
such a demand was made. The first canto of the poem by 
King James I. is admirable, but it had been written for 
an age of comparative refinement — an age, at least, that 
could to some extent appreciate poetry. Allan wrote a 
continuation, but, aware of the coarseness of taste that 
distinguished the majority of his readers, he introduced 
descriptions of a much more plain and homely kind than 
the royal bard had ever anticipated. Yes, in utter de- 
spite of his own elegant, classical, and most thoroughly 
refined taste, this intellectual regenerator of a most un- 
classical and unmusical generation set doggedly to work, 
and in good earnest published a tract for the times ! Se- 
cond edition ! Why, the opening of the third canto, Jing- 
ling through their numskulls, was sufficient, though Kam- 
say had never penned another line, to infuse energy into 
half the peasantry of Scotland — 

* Now frae the east nook o' Fife, the snn 
Speel'd westlines up the lift ; 
Carles wha heard the cock had crawn, 

Begoud to toi-n and shift. 
And greedy wives, wi' gimin* Uirawn, 

Cried lasses up to thrift. 
Dogs barked, and a' the lads frae han*, 
Bang'd to their claes like drift. 
Be break o' day.' 

Talk of Bums's * Holy Fair,' and the abuses it has put 
down ! The ' Holy Fair' was a witty production, but to 
a considerable extent it was levelled against a class of 
men who had no means of retaliation ; but ' Christ's Kirk 
on the Green' was a bold adventurous experiment. 
Though professedly descriptive of the manners of the 
previous century, it was obviously written to satirize the 
barbarism of Ramsay's own times. Had it not pleased 
as poetry, it would have raised about the wig-maker's 
ears a storm of execrations. But it took. No poem 
ever did more, and that almost instantaneously, to im- 
prove the taste and civilise the manners of a rude and 
unclassical people. It set all Scotland a-laughing at it- 
self. That this was what Ramsay intended, everything 
goes to prove. He aims at describing rustic manners and 
social practices. Now, Scotland at the time, so far as 
manners and habits were concerned, resembled nothing 
so much as a vast Dutch level. It was everywhere alike. 
What was true of one district of the country was true of 
all its districts. Ramsay's satire, like the sun and Be- 
linda's eye, fell on all, and on all alike. In his preface 
(written in verse, too) he tells critics to go Ho Freuchie,' 
for he was not writing for their behoof — 

' Oae gi' your censure freer scope, 
An' Congreve satirize, or Pope, 
Young's satires, or Swift's merry style— 
These, these are writers worth your while.* 

And at the end of the poem, in a considerable footnote, 
he thus speaks of his intentions in writing it : ' Notwith- 
standing,' says he, ' all my publiC'Spiritid pctins (a dis- 
tinct avowal that he was writing more for his country's 
good, than to gratify his own ambition), I am well aware 
that there are a few heavy heads who will hang down the 
thicks of their cheeks to the sides of their mouths, and, 
richly stupid, allege that some things in it have a meaning. 
Well, I own it, and think it handsomer in a few lines to 
say something, than talk a great deal and mean nothing. 



And I believe I could raise a great miny useful hints 
from every character, #liich the Ifigehlottf Will presently 
find out— 

Great wits BonwUraes may glorion^ly ofibnt), 
And rise to faults true critics could not mend; 
From vnlfmr bounds with true desifm to part, 
And snatch a grace beyond the reach of art. 

Thtis/ he adds, * have I penned these comical chai-ac- 
ters, having the good manners of the vulgar in view.' It 
was, in our opinion, Ihese frequent allusions to the classi- 
cal poets of his day that made the circulation of Ramsay's 
own pieces so serviceable to the comihon people. Here- 
tofore, with a few exceptions, the youth of Scotland had 
heard no writings extolled save those of the clergy. KoW, 
however, the youthful swains and shepherds of Caledon 
began to rub their eyes as if awakening from a dreamy 
slumber. Stupidity becanie sufficiently bright to half- 
laugh at its own profundity. Ip the towns there Was rtoW 
quite a literary commotion. Mechanics of all clateeS b^- 
gan to form themselves into shiall associations for literary 
purposes. Not only were the Knglish classics, as well as 
the * Tatler' and the * Spectator' read, the * Qerttleman's 
Magazine,' and one or two less known periodicals, not to 
name newspapers, were commissioned from London. Rani- 
say, meanwhile, the great enchanter, was himself awake. 
He saw what his Ariel was doing, and called out Itt ihany 
ah ecstatic moment, * Pine spirit.' Hcl-etofbre he had tHeii 
his countrymen only with small detached pieces wnich cost 
next to nothing. In 1721, he published a quarto rolume, 
being a complete collection of the poenls which had been 
so long circulating. The experiment Was Snccessfhl. The 
expensive book sold amazingly, and the sum of four hun- 
dred pounds, being the profit on the ^ale, was the author's 
reward. The volunie is dedicated to the inost beautiful 
of the Scots ladies, is accompanied with several copies of 
panegyrical verses, and With a portrait of the author, 
painted by his fHend Smlbert. 

The high position to tphich Bamsdy had already raised 
himself excited envy. He tells us in his preface that he 
had been honoured with three or four satires. Amongst 
the number of the detractors of this eminent man, Alex- 
ander Penicuik, a versifier of mean talent, has the Infamy 
to take first rank. The volume concludes with the author's 
address to his book — * a poem,' says Dr Irving, * in which 
he speaks of himself with sufficient complacency.' In the 
poem Ramsay boldly expresses his belief that he had al- 
ready done enough to immortalise his name — an arrogance 
which Br Irving gently censures, adding, ' that though to 
talk boastingly of their certain immortality might have ex- 
cited no disgust in the cotemporaries of Horace or Ovid, 
such a practice was most preposterous on the part of Allan 
Ramsay.' Now, we do not see that there would have been 
any great presumption in the matter, even admitting that 
Allan's anticipations of an immortal name had been de- 
served solely fh)m th^ high estimate he had learned to form 
of his own verses. But he had still sxirer data from which 
to calculate. Gifted with a great portion of shrewd sente, 
and a large share of what has been appropriately termed 
mother-wit^ the enraptured bard could not fail to dis- 
cover, from the very commencement of his brilliant career, 
that he was a * made man.' How, when he perceived from 
the extensive circulation which on their very first appear- 
ance his verses underwent, that the literary torpor which 
had distinguished the common orders of his country for 
upwards of a century, had been broken in upon and dis- 
turbed ; how, when Edinburgh mothers, after extracting 
from their huge side-pockets the necessary amount of cop- 
pers, trooped off their urchins in scores on the day of their 
almost weekly pnbllcation for * Allan Ramsay's last piece ; ' 
when piracy, in addlticSn to the tens of thousands of copies 
which he issued forth himself, was every day scattering 
thousands more of them over all the land, imparting to 
the masses of Caledonia not merely a thirst for his own 
writings, but an anxious desire to get possession of the 
works of the many eminent poets whom in almost all of 
his productions he made a point of extolling — could this 
1 illustrious man fail to ascertain that a new era had taken 



piacd in the llbrature of Scotland, which, ackriowledgiuj 
none but himself for its auihor, must even, though all the 

Sroductiohs of his own pen had been forgotten, have carried 
own his name to the mosl rebiote posterity, and that, by 
consequence, if that name perished, it cbuld only be with 
the history of his country. 

When Ferguson subsequently arose, or, better stiH, 
when Burns himself appeared, they found a population 
already qualified, and pi-epared to peruse at once aod 
appreciate the productions of their muse; out whea 
Allan first tuned the Doric reed it was vastly dilfeient. 
Whatever the case raipht be amongst the opi>er and 
middle classes of society? one thing Is certain that ia 
Allan's time the peasantW and mechanics of Scotland had 
lost all reli&h for ordinary reading, the splendid writ- 
IngS of the numerous poets who preceded, and to some 
extent usnered in the Reformation, had been l()ng forgot- 
ten and lAid aside, and in order to establish his popularity, 
Ramsay behoved to go craftily to Work : or say that he was 
actuated by motives purely selfish in ail that he did— say 
that his atixiety to bring before his readers the names of 
other poets, whose shoe-Uchets he declared himself un- 
worthy to unloose, was sirably a belief that until the com- 
mon people of Scotland had learned to appreciate Drum- 
morid 6r Pope, they would be utterly incapable of admir- 
ing those still loftier poetic productions which he had 
alreadv planned In his mind, and intended in the full- 
ness oTf time to communicate ; or take the lowest pos- 
sible view of the subject, and affirm that his motive foe 
exciting a literary taste was Simply to aggrandise himself 
as a bcJoksellbr oy creating a host of country readen, 
who might possibly call at his shop on market-days, liie 
gentle Patie, dnd purchase his gilded volumes, with blood- 
money derived from the sale of two or three 'gentls 
lammles just new come frae their mlthers' — account foe 
the barber's conduct, We say, oh iny conceivable pric- 
ciple of the most abject and iliost mercenary mcannes^ 
still we come back to the ptecise point from which •» 
started, and confidently affirm that If, at the present 
day, the Scottish working man occupies an intcllectnal 
attitude, which makes him ttie admired of all nations, 
even to the limits of civilisation itself; If the commor. 
people of these islands arc devouring at the present hoar 
pamphlets, tracts, periodicals. Volumes, which discourse 
m a style most delectable of poetry, literature, sciaicSj 
and art J If, We say, they are doing this with more 
than ancient Athenian voracity, they are doing it slmplj 
because Allan Ramsay, upwards of a hundred years ago, 
took their case, then most deplorable, into his most seri- 
ous consideration, and giving them, in the first instacw, 
food convenient for their condition, gradually broke the 
barbaric spell by which for such a wearv period of time 
they had been kept in sleep, and prepare(f them to be what 
they have since become, that is to say what {hey now are. 
We lose all patience, we must conffess, with that class of 
writers, who, keeping totally out of sight this most im- 
portant view of the question, are constantly insisting upon 
the institution of an immediate comparison between Rim- 
say and Bums. Admit that the ploughman's early pro- 
ductions do greatly excel those of the barber lad at a 
similar age, tne cases are no way parallel. Bums flarei 
out at once, and blazed Without being able to help it ; he 
gave full scope to his magnificent powers ; the spirit of 
inspiration was Within him, and he had no motive for 
quenching it — out, therefbre, upon the still breeze came 
the voice of song from the innermost recesses of his 
heart ; in sublime and delicious gushes he warbled his 
' woodnoteS Wild,' and an entranced nation stood spell- 
bound and captivated. But Allan was at first more chary 
of his breath, and used his windpipe With greater mercy. 
He knew the value of poetic peans, and the nature of tbe 
animal before Whom it is injudicious to cast them. All 
thkt he did at first was to put out his fselers. His first 
efiStisions, therefore, were as simple anA racy as might be ; 
he put not out half of his strength, but lured the lieges 
to read by issuing Tor their perusal only such ditties as 
they were qualified to appreciate ; and after success had 
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exceeded his most sanguiae hopes — after his name had, in 
eyery remote valley and sequestered nook of Caledon, be- 
come of household familiarity — was there any arrogance in 
the expressed anticipation of a certain immortality which 
in the verses referred to Ramsay actually puts forth P We 
think not ; but to return. Having made a large portion of 
his coantrymen readers of verse and refined prose, Eamsay 
now essayed to make them musical. He accordingly, in 
1721^ published a Tolume of songs, under the title of the 
' Tea-table Miscellany.' It, too, bad instantaneously a wide 
circulation ; and lasses on bleaching greens, lads in work- 
shops, and shepherds on the sloping sides of verdant 
hills, all fell to singing the songs of Kamsay. The publi- 
cation about this time of a work entitled the ' Evergreen,' 
being a collection of poems by various authors previous to 
1600, turned cfut a failure. Not so Allan's next effort. 
The hour had now come, and the poem. Allan had been 
heretofore more ambitious of elevating the manners and 
refining the tastes of his countrymen than of rendering 
conspicuous his own poetic powers before persons of learn- 
ing and taste. He now, however, was about to gladded 
bis literary friends, and to settle his calumniators for 
ever. He looked at envy with a smile, and declared she 
should soon sing dumb. He therefore put his best foot 
forward at last, and bequeathed to posterity the ^ Gentle 
Shepherd.' \V'hat a contrast to his first effort, 'Christ's 
Kirk on the Green,' not in respect of genius, but of classical 
elegance of diction, refined purity of sentiment, and good 
taste ! How useful, too ; how many thousands of youth 
hare become readers from merely these lines : 

• "Whene'er he drivps out sheef) to Edinbnrffh port 
He boys 8om6 books o' hisl'ry, eangrs, or sport' 
Nor does he want o" them a rowth at wiU, 
And carries aye ft poachfu' to the hill. 
About ane Shakespear, and a fomons Ben, 
He aften speaka, and ca's them best o' men. 
How swepuy HaMhomden and S^tirling sing, 
And ane cad Cowley, loyal to his king, 
He kens fa' weel. and gars their verses ring . 
I sometimes thought he made o'er great a phrtse 
About fine poems, histories, and playS. 



J^en I reproT'd him ance — a book he brings, 
"Wr this, quoth he, on braes I 



crack wi' kings/ 



What times ! when to hare read Cowley or Pope ccoiSti- 
toted KBooDg diepherds a phenomenon ! 

Scotland, it should be remembered, had very much d- 

tered during the last ten yeftrs. Her peasantry cenld not 

hsve relisfaed Patie and Boger then. * Christ's Kirk od 

the Gteen' was intended to paint Scotland as she then 

was; tljDd '(3entle ShepheM' was prospeictiTe, a&d Patie 

etfpeetally wsA intended for a Specimen 6f what, under the 

innu^nce of < School^nasters ' and * Weekly Itistructors,' her 

peasantry were in the nineteenth cetrtnry to beccone. All 

Kamte^s previous efforts had been sifceessfn], but that of 

the * tfentle Shepherd' was insttotaneous, and without it 

pt«6edent. Th6 drcnlation of Dante's poeta is the only 

thing which can be compared to it. It was nothing eqaA, 

however. The Circulation of the ' Getitle Shepherd' tratf 

perfectly astounding. Edition followed edition in clode 

and rapid Succession, and it was not long till it beoime 

known by every lovef of poetry ; tod, what bespetiks a 

higher poptihtrity still, till it had taken a place on the 

shelf of every cottage in Scotland. If ' Chrisf ^ Sirk on 

the Green' injured Scotland's self-esteem, the 'G^eMle 

Shepherd' was balm and oil to thd wound. Caledonia 

wo6dered at her own refined graces. Hoi^ nnfch she had 

improved, not in literature only, but even in cobkery, 

smce 1714 — that is, only twelve years before I 

* For ere yestreen I brew'd a bow o* ment, 
Yestreen' I slew t«ta wedders, prime and fat; 
A firlot o' good cAea my Elspa beuk, 
^nd a large ham hangs reesting in the neuk . 
1 0tnr mysen, pr I cam o'er the loan, 
Our ineflLto ^at Chat s^ods the whey, put on, 
A mattoz^boak to boil, and ane we^l roast } 
And on the haggis Elqpa spares nae cost ; , 
Sma* are they shorh, and Bhe can mii ta' tiice 
The goaty ingana wf a citrh o' spiee ; 
Fat ard the poddinfB — beads and feet weel song, 
Alui jre've inyited neighbours anld and young.' 

In 172B Bamsay^ who had n6w realised a considerable 



fortune, and was then on terms of personal intimacy with 
the highest nobility of Scotland in Edinburgh, besides con- 
ducting a literal^ correspondence with the most distin- 
guished wits of the age, removed his shop from Niddry 
Street to the Luckenbooths. His tenement was exactly 
in fraot of the Exchange, and it soon became a kind of 
daily lounge for all the fashionable literateurs about town. 
A second volume of Ranisay's poems appeared, in 1728. 
His fame was now extended beyond the narrow bounds of 
Scotland, and both in England and Ireland his works were 
eagerly read and extensively circulated. In 1730, Ram- 
say at his own expense erected a theatre for the bene- 
fit of the citizens in Carrubbers' Close. The speculation 
was unfortunate. The act for licensing theatres came 
out the subsequent year, and after a great pecuniary loss 
Ramsey was ordered by the magistrates to shut up his. 
In a house constructed rather whimsically on the north 
side of the CastlehiU this great man spent the latter 
years of his useful existence. The place is still distin- 
guished by the name of Ramsay Gardens. Much of his 
time was spent in the society of Sir John Clerk of Peni- 
cuik, and Sir Alexander Dick of Prestonfield. But his so- 
cial connexions, says Dr Irving, were soon to be di^olved. 
He had berun to be sorely amicted with a scurfy in his 
gums, which, after having deprived him of his teeth, and 
consumed one of his jaw-bones, put a period to his life, 
when be had completed the age of seventy-one. He died 
at Edinburgh on the 7th of January, 1758, and was in- 
terred in the Greyfriars* churchyard, where A tablet has 
been erected to his memory. 

THE EMIGRANT'S tARK. 

(lu Sir F. B. Heads new work, ' The Emigrant.') 
Henry Patterson and his wife Elizabeth sailed from the 
Tower in the year 1634, as emigrants on board a vessel 
heavily laden with passengers^ and bound to Quebec. 
Patterson was an intimate friend of a noted bird-catcher 
in London called^ Charley Nash. Now Nash had deter- 
mined to make his iqend a present of a good sky-lark to 
take to Canada with him; but not having what he called 
' a real good un ' among his coHection, he went into the 
countrv on purpose to trap one. In this effort he suc- 
ceeded, but when ne returned to London he found that 
his friend Patterson had embarked, and .that the vessel 
had sailed a tew hours before he reached t^e Tower stairs. 
He therefore jumped on, board a steamer that was start- 
ing, and overtook the ship just as she reached Graves- 
end, ^here he hired a small boat, ^nd then scullii^ along- 
side he was soon recognised by Patterson and his wife, 
who, with a crowd of other male and female emigrants 
of all ages, were taking a last farewell of the various ob- 
jects which the vessel was slowly passing. 'Here's a 
bird for you, Harry,' said Nash to Patterson, as, stand- 
ing up in the skiff, he took the frightened captive out of 
his hat, ' and if it sings as well in a cage as it did just 
now in the air, it will be the best you have ever heard.' 
Patterson, descending a few steps from the gangway, 
stretched out his hand and received the bird, which he 
immediately called * Charley/ in remembrance of his 
faithful friend Nash. 

In the Gulf of St Lawrence the ves^l was Wrecked : 
almost everything was lost except the lives of the crew 
and passengers ; and accordingly, when Patterson, with his 
wife hanging heavily on his ann, landed in Canada, he 
was destitute of everything he had owned en board ex- 
cepting Charley, whom he had preserved and afterwards 
kept for three days in the foot of an old stocking. 

After some few sorrows, and after some little tinoe, 
Patterson settled himself at Toronto, in the lower part 
of a small house in King Street, the principal thorongh- 
fare of the town, where he worked as a shoemaker. His 
shop had a southern aspect ; he drove a nail into the out- 
side cf his window, and regularly every morning, just 
before he sat down upon his stool to commence his daily 
Work, he carefully hung upon this nail a conunon sky- 
lark's cage, which had a solid back of dark wood, with a 
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bow or small wire orchestra in front, upon the bottom of 
which there was to be seen, whene?er it could be pro- 
cured, a fresh sod of green turf. As Charley's wings were 
of no use to him in this prison, the only wholesome exer- 
cise he could take was by hopping on and off his little 
stage ; and this sometimes he would continue to do most 
cheerfully for hours, stopping only occasionally to dip his 
bill into a small square tin box of water suspended on one 
side, and then to raise it for a second or two towards the 
sky. As soon, however, as (and only when) his spirit 
moved him, this feathered captive again hopped upon his 
stage, and there, standing on a bit of British soil, with 
his little neck extended, his small head slightly turned, 
his drooping wings gently fluttering, his bright black eyes 
intently fixed upon the distant, deep, dark blue Canada 
sky, he commenced his unpremeditated morning song, 
his extempore matin prayer. The effect of his thrilling 
notes, of his shrill joyous song, of his pure, unadulterated 
English voice upon the people of Canada can probably be 
imagined by those only who either by adversity have been 
prematurely weaned from their mother country, or who, 
from long-continued absence and from hope deferred, 
have learned in a foreign land to appreciate the inesti- 
mable blessings of their fatherland, of their parent home. 
All sorts of men, riding, driving, walking, propelled by 
urgent business, or sauntering for appetite or amusement, 
as if by word of command, stopped, spellbound, to listen 
for more or less time to the inspired warbling — to the 
joyful hallelujahs of a common homely dressed English 
lark! Reformers, as they leaned towards him, heard 
nothing in his enchanting melody which even they could 
desire to improve. I believe that in the hearts of the 
most obdurate Radicals he re-animated feelings of youth- 
ful attachment to their mother-country ; and that even 
the trading Yankee, in whose country birds of the most 
gorgeous plumage snuffle rather than sing, must have 
acknowledged that the heaven-bom talent of this little 
bird unaccountably warmed the Anglo-Saxon blood that 
flowed in his veins. . . . Three times, as Patterson sat 
beneath the cage, proud as Lucifer, yet hammering away 
at a shoe-sole lying on his lapstone, and then, with a 
waxed thread in each hand, suddenly extending his elbows 
like a scaramouch, three times was he interrupted in his 
work by people who each separately offered him one 
hundred dollars for his lark ; an old farmer repeatedly 
offered him one hundred acres of land for him ; and a 
poor Sussex carter, who had imprudently stopped to hear 
him sing, was so completely overwhelmed with affection 
and mcUadie du pays, that, walking into the shop, he 
offered for him all he possessed in the world — his horse 
and cart ; but Patterson would sell him to no one. 

On a certain evening of October, 1837, the shutters of 
Patterson's shop-windows were half-closed, on account of 
his having that morning been accidentally shot dead. 
The widow's prospects were thus suddenly ruined, her 
hopes blasted, her goods sold : and I need hardly say that 
I made myself the owner — the lord and the master — of 
poor Patterson's lark. It was my earnest desire, if pos- 
sible, to better his condition, and I certainly felt very 
Eroud to possess him ; but somehow or other this ' Charley- 
i-my-darling* sort of feeling evidently was not reciprocal. 
Whether it was that in the conservatory of Government 
House at Toronto, Charley missed the sky — whether it 
was that he disliked the movement, or rather want of 
movement, in my elbows — or whether, from some mys- 
terious feelings, some strange fancy or misgiving, the 
chamber of his little mind was hung with black, I can 
only say that during the three months he remained in 
my service I could never induce him to open his mouth, 
and that up to the last hour of my departure he would 
never sing to me. 

On leaving Canada I gave him to Daniel Orris, an 
honest, faithful, loyal friend, who had accompanied me 
to the province. His station in life was about equal to 
that of poor Patterson ; and, accordingly, so soon as the 
bird was hung by him on the outside of his humble 



dwelling, he began to sing again as exquisitely as erv. 
He continued to do so all through Sir George Arthur! 
administration. He sang all the time Lord Dorhamnj 
at work — he sang after the Legislative Council, the Exe- 
cutive Council, the House of Assembly of the pnm*?, 
had for ever ceased to exist — he sang all the whU« tbc 
Imperial Parliament were framing and agreeing to a^ 
act by which even the name of Upper Canada was to ofw 
to exist — he sang all the while Lords John Russell ml 
Sydenham were arranging, effecting, and perpetoatj;: 
upon the United Provinces of Canada the bane^ doii^ 
nation of what they called * responsible government;' asi 
then, feeling that the voice of an English lark codd u 
longer be of any service to that noble portion of her Ma- 
jesty's dominions — he died. 

Orris sent me his skin, his skull, and his 1^. 1 tmi 
them to the very best artist in London — the gentlenm 
who stufl^s for the British Museum — who told me, to n; 
great joy, that these remains were perfectly aninjored 
After listening with great professional interest to tbc 
case, he promised me that he would exert his utmost 
talent ; and in about a month Charley returned to m 
with unniffled plumage, standing agdn on the litt^ 
orchestra of his cage, with his mouth open, lodging op- 
wards — in short, in the attitude of singing, just as 1 hare 
described him. I have had the whole covered with i 
large glass case, and upon the dark wooden back of tii? 
cage there is pasted a piece of white paper upon which I 
have written the following words : — ' This lark, taken to 
Canada by a poor emigrant, was shipwrecked in the St 
Lawrence, and after singing at Toronto for nine yean, 
died there on the I4th of March, 1843, universally regret- 
ted. — Home ! home ! sweet home !' 

SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION OP THE 

HUMAN BODY. 

There are few more curious subjects connected with tlie 
economy of the human body, and the chemical changes t) 
which it may become liable, than that indicated m \k 
title we have prefixed to this article. The recorded »»w 
of the spontaneous or preternatural combustion (tf hiUDUi 
beings are both mmierous and well-authenticated, aai 
many of them are of very recent occurrence. By some i> 
quirers, indeed, these cases have been treated as in great 
measure apocryphal ; nor is this so much to be wonderoi 
at, when we consider the extraordinary nature of the &ct> 
themselves, and the extreme difficulty of reducing to asbei 
recently dead animal substances. But in the present dsj 
such incredulity can arise only from ignorance; and there 
cannot be a doubt of the extraordinary &ct, that hmnaa 
beings, while still in life, have in some manner caught fire, 
and been partially or almost entirely consumed. 

As yet, physiologists have not ^reed on any satisfi^ 
tory theory of this singular phenomenon ; but it is worthy 
of remark, that all the subjects of this horrid death haw 
been notorious drunkards, and most of them have been old 
corpulent women addicted to intoxication. This has led 
to the pretty general conclusion, that the whole tisso^ o.^ 
the body may become so thoroughly saturated with ^nrit- 
uous fluid, as to render it peculiarly liable to combostioiL 
either from the spontaneous ignition of the inflammable 
gases generated within it, or from the slightest contact 
with any burning body. Sturmius, in the Qerman i^ 
merideSy says, that in the northern countries flames ofkn 
burst from the stomachs of persons in a state of in- 
toxication. Three noblemen of Courland, having laid a 
bet which of them would drink the most spirits, two of 
them died in consequence of suffocation by the flames 
which issued in great violence from their months. That 
alcoholic liquors may be very quickly absorbed into the 
blood, and thus be diflFused through every part of the body, 
is perfectly well known. We are informed that a man took 
a wager that he could drink a certain enormous quantity 
of wine and brandy within a given time. He pCTformerf 
the feat, but killed himself by it. MM. Curier and Dumeril 
afterwards examined the body, and were struck with the 
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strong alcoholic exhalation from every part. M. Breschet, 
ftgmn, mentions that he has repeatedly observed the same 
phenomenon in the bodies of criminals recently executed : 
and he adds this important remark, that fat animal sub- 
stances are much more speedily and completely consumed 
by fire than those that are lean. M. Maro concludes, from 
nmnerons observations, that an animal body may engender 
and become impregnated with inflammable gaseous matter ; 
and that this may ignite, either on the approach of any 
lighted body, or by Uie action of an internal electric cur- 
rent The theory of alcoholic impregnation becomes the 
more probable, when we consider that preternatural com- 
bustion is a visitation to which human beings are alone 
subject; there being not the slightest reason to conclude 
that any of the lower animals ever fell victims to this most 
dreadful and appalling death. 

One of the earliest recorded instances of spontaneous 
combustion is contained in the Transactions of the Society 
of Qjpenhagen. It is there recorded that, in 1 692, a woman 
of the lower class, who for three years had used liquors to 
such excess that she would take no other sustenance, hav- 
ing sat down one evening on a straw chair to sleep, was 
consumed in the night-time, so that no remains of her body 
were found but the skull and the extreme joints of her fin- 
gers ; all the rest of the frame, says Jacobus, * was reduced 
to cinders.* 

The Philosophical Transactions^ vol. xliii., record a si- 
milar case, and more circumstantial in its details. Grace 
Pitt, the wife of a fishmonger in the parish of St Clement, 
Ipswich, aged about sixty, had contracted a habit, which 
she continued for several years, of coming down every night 
from her bedroom, half-dressed, to smoke a pipe. On the 
&th April, 1744, she rose as usual ; her daughter, who slept 
with her, did not perceive she was absent till next morning 
when she awoke. Soon after, she put on her clothes, and 
poing down to the kitchen, found her mother stretched on 
the right side, with her head ne^^ the grate, her body ex- 
tended on the hearth, with her legs on the floor, which was 
of deal, having the appearance of a log of wood consumed 
by fire without any apparent flame. On beholding this 
fearful spectacle, the girl hastily poured some water over 
her mother's body, in order to extinguish the fire ; while 
the fetid odour and smoke which exhaled from the body 
almost suffocated the neighbours who ran to her assistance. 
The trunk was in some measure incinerated, and resembled 
a heap of coals covered over with white ashes. The head, 
legs, arms, and thighs had also participated in the burning. 
The woman, it is said, had drank a large quantity of spirit- 
uous liquor for joy, on learning that one of her daughters 
had returned from Gibraltar. There was no fire in the 
grate, and the candle was found entirely burned out in the 
socket of the candlestick, which was close by her. Be- 
sides which there were found, near the consumed body, the 
clothes of a child and a paper screen, which had sustained 
no injury by the fire. The dress of the unfortunate wonum 
consisted of a cotton gown. 

In the Annual Register for 1763 is published a memoir 
^ Bianchini, of which the following is the substance : — 
The Countess Cornelia Bandini, of Cesena, in Italy, aged 
jxty-two, and in good health, was accustomed to bathe all 
her body in camphorated spirits of wine. One evening, 
having experienced a sort of drowsiness, she retired to bed, 
and her maid remained with her till she fell asleep. Next 
Dioming, when the girl entered to wake her mistress, she 
found nothing but the remains of her body in the most hor- 
nble condition. At the distance of four feet from the bed 
^M a heap of ashes, in which the legs and arms were alone 
^touched ; between the legs lay the head. The bram, to- 
g^herwitti half the posterior part of the cranium and the 
yhole chin, had been consumed ; three fingers were fotmd 
^ the state of charcoal, and the rest of the body was re- 
duced to ashes. A small lamp which stood on the floor 
Jas covered with ashes, and contained no oil ; the tallow 
of two candles was melted on a table, but the wicks still 
rern^ed, and the feet of the candlesticks were covered 
^w moisture. The bed was not deranged ; the bedclothes 
and coverlid were raised up and thrown on one side, as is 



the case when a person gets up. The furniture and tapestry 
were covered with a moist kind of soot of the colour of ashes, 
which had penetrated into the drawers and soiled the linen. 
This soot, having been conveyed to a neighbouring kitchen, 
adhered to the walls and the utensils ; a piece of bread in 
the cupboard was covered with it, which no dog would 
touch. The unpleasant odour had been communicated to 
the other apartments. 

In the same work, anno 1773, is found an account from 
Mr Willman, a surgeon, of* similar event, which occurred 
at Coventry. The unfortunate victim was a woman, named 
Mary Clues, aged fifty, who was much addicted to intoxi- 
cation. Her husband had been dead for about a year and 
a half; and her propensity to this vice had so much in- 
creased since that event, that for about a twelvemonth 
scarcely a day elapsed in which she did not swallow half 
a pint of rum or aniseed. Her health gradually declined, 
when, about the beginning of February, she was attacked 
with jaundice, and confined to bed. Though incapable of 
much action, she still continued her old habit of drinking 
every day, and smoking a pipe of tobacco. The bed on 
which she lay stood parallel to the chimney of the apart^ 
ment, and at a distance from it of about three feet. On 
the morning of Saturday the 1st of March, she fell upon 
the floor, and extreme weakness having prevented her 
from getting up, she remained in that state until some one 
entered and put her to bed. The following night she de- 
sired to be Idt alone. A woman quitted her at half-past 
eleven, and, according to custom, shut the door and locked 
it. She had put on the fire two large pieces of coal, and 
placed a lighted candle on a chair at the head of the bed. 
At half-past five in the morning, a smoke was seen issuing 
from the windows, and the door being burst open, some 
flames which were in the room were soon extinguished. 
Between the bed and the chimney were foimd the remains 
of the unfortunate inmate. One leg and a thigh were still 
entire, but there remained nothing of the skin, the muscles, 
or the viscera; the bones of the cranium, the breast, the 
spine, and the upper extremities were completely calcined, 
and covered wim a whitish efflorescence. The furniture 
had sustained but little injury. The side of the bed next 
the chimney had suffered most ; the wood of it was slightly 
burned, but the feather-bed, the clothes, and the covering 
were imtouched. The walls of the apartment, and every- 
thing in it, were blackened, and it was filled with a dis- 
agreeable vapour, but nothing except the body exhibited 
any strong traces of fire. 

In this and other cases, it will be seen that we are not 
entitled to assume that the combustion was propexly spon- 
taneoust since the flame was probably communicated from 
the fire or candle burning in the apartment But this de- 
tracts but little from the extraordinary and preternatural 
character of such occurrences. The accounts of martyrs 
and others who have been consumed at the stake, repre- 
sent a large amount of fuel as necessary to effect even the 
partial destruction of the human body, and the same thing 
is true of persons who have accidentally lost their lives in 
burning buildings. When, however, the body itself is alone 
almost totally consumed, while other substances round 
about, naturally very inflammable, are comparatively un- 
injured, the phenomena must be allowed to be very diffe- 
rent firom those of ordinary combustion, and such as to 
necessitate the conclusion, that the unhappy sufferers were 
singularly predisposed to the calamity which befell them. 
In the Bncychpedie Methodique, is given a case on the 
authority of Vicq. d'Azyr, who states that there have been 
many otiier instances of the same kind. A woman about 
fifty years of age, who indulged to excess in spirituous 
liquors, and got intoxicated every night before she went 
to bed, was found entirely burned and reduced to ashes. 
Some of the osseous parts only were left, but the furniture 
of the room had sustained very little damage. 

Le Cat, a distinguished French pathologist, and author 
of a memoir on spontaneous combustion, in which many 
singular instances are recorded, relates the following ex- 
traordinary case, which occurred in 1749. Madame de 
Boiseou, eighty years of age, who had drank nothing but 
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spirits for several ye&rs, was sitting in lier elbow-chair 
before the fire, wnile her waiting-maid went out of the 
room for a few moments. On her return, seeing her mis- 
tress on fire, she iipm^diately gave the alarm, and some 
persons having come to her assistance, one of them endea- 
voured to extinguish thp flames with his Jiand, but they 
adhered to it as if It had been dipped in burning brandy 
or oil- Water was brought and thrown on her, yet the 
fire appeared more violent, i^id was not extinguished till 
the whole fleslj had been consumed. Her skeleton, ex- 
ceedingly black, remained entire in the chair, which was 
only a little scorched ; one leg only and the two hands 
detached themselves from the rest of the bones. It is not 
known whether her clothes had cauglit fire by approach- 
ing the grate; bu|) ^e i^as in the same place in which she 
sat every 4ay i ^ere was no extraordinary fire, and she 
had not fallei^. The abovQ account is nearly in the words 
of Beck's Medical Jurisprudence, p. 526, where several 
other cases arp qupted. 

The Journal ^e Medicine, vol. Ux., p. 440, gives the 
partjculafs of a cas^ of spontaneous burning, related by 
M Muraire, ^ surgeon, as occurring at the town of Aix, 
in Provence. This reporter says : * In the month of Feb- 
ruary, 1779, Alary Jauffret, widow of IS^icholas Gravier, a 
shoemaker, of a small si^ exceedingly corpulent, and ad- 
dicted to drinking, having been burned in her apartment, 
M. Rpcas, my colleague, who was commissioned to make a 
report 0|i the stat<e qf her l)ody, found only a mass of ashes 
and a few bones, calcined in such a manner, that at the 
least p;>essure they crumbled into dust. The bones of the 
cranium, one band, and a foot, had in sqme measure re- 
sisted ihQ action of the Qre. Near these remains stood a 
table untouched, and ynder the table a small stove, the 
grating of which having been long humed, afforded an 
aperture, tiirough which it is probable the fire, which oc- 
casioned the melancholy incident, had been communicated : 
onu chair whicji stood near the flames had the seat and 
fore fee^ bf^ned. In ot^er respects there was no appear- 
ance of fire either in 0ie ohifu^iey or the apartment; so 
that, except the fo^e part of the chair, ^t appears to me 
that no other combustible matter cpntributed to this sp^y 
incineration, which v^s ejected in ^^ space of sevep or 
eight hours.' 

The town of Ca§n, in Normandy, was the soene of a cor- 
responding catastrophe, which occurred in 1782, and is 
thus related by M. MerUle, a surgeon of the place, in the 
journal above quoted. The victim in this instance was a 
Mdlle. de ThuiM^ ^ female of aboi^t sixty years of age, 
extremely corpul^t, and, as uaual, much addicted to U\r 
toxication. On the day of her death she was reported to 
have dr^nk ^hr^ bottles of wine ai^d one bottle of brandy I 
M. Merille, having been desired by the authorities to in- 
quire into the pi^xmipstauces, found the remains of the un- 
happy woman lying witl^ the crown of the head resting on 
one of ^e irons, at the distafioe of eight^sen inches from 
the fiire; the rest of t^e body -||ras placed obliquely before 
the chiipney, the whole being nothing but a mass of a^es. 
Eveii the iQOft 9oli4 l>p|iei^ t^ad lost their forms and consist- 
ence; no|iQ of t|iem could be distinguished except the 
coronal, the two parietal bones, the two lumbar vertebrae, 
and a portiop of the tibia, and even these were so calcined 
that i^Qj became du§t by t^e least pressure. The day had 
been cold, but there ^as nothing in the grate except a lew 
small pieces of burned wpod, and none of the Aimiture in 
the ap^rtmept was dapn^gqd. ^he chair on which Mdllq. 
Thuar^ had been sitting was found at the distance of a foot 
from her, absolutely untoudi^. The consumption of the 
body had taken place witlun less thafi seven hours. 

The case we havp n^t to relate, one of the most harrow- 
ing in this dreadfiU catalogue, is attended with drqim- 
stonces of p^utiar interest, because the unfortunate victim 
survived the accident some ^e, and gave an account of < 
the various phenooiena by which it was preceded and fol- 
lowed. The case was published in one of the journals of' 
Florence for October, 1776, by M. Battgalila, the surgeon 
who attended the sufferer, and the source of the following 
particulars will be found in the London Medical Beposi^ 



tory, vol. i. Gio. Maria Bertholi, resident priest at Moate 
Volere, went on business to a neighbouring fiiir ; and hav- 
ing spent the day in walking about the country, arrivej 
in the evening at Jierniclle, intending to sleep at the bouseol 
his brother-in-law. He was, immediately on his arrival, ss 
his own request, conducted to his chamber, when he had a 
handkerchief placed between his shirt and shoulders, and 
hereupon commenced his devotions. But a few minutes had 
elapsed, when an uncommon noise, q,ttended with cries, was 
heard issuing from his apartment. The people of tlie bouse 
were alarmed, and rushing in, fotmd the priest stretched 
upon the floor, apd enveloped in a light flame, which re- 
ceded as they approached, and ultimately vanished. He 
was immediately placed in bed, and on the following moirt- 
ing visited by the surgeon, who, on examination, found the 
skm of the right arm and fore-arm detached from the 
muscles, and haqgii^g loose. From the shoulders to the 
thighs, the integuments were similarly injured. These 
portions of skin baring been removed, and mortificatios 
being perceive4 on the right hand, the parts were scarified. 
Notwithstanding this precaution, it had fallen next d«j 
into the state ^ gangrene, and on the third day all the 
other scorched parts were found in the same conditioiL 
The unhappy man complained of imquenchable thirst, and 
was horru)ly convulsecf ; the discharges from his mouth 
were putrid and bilious, and his strength was exhausted 
by continual vomitings, accompanied with delirium and a 
burning fever. After lying two hours in a state of insen- 
sibility, he expired on the fourth day. While he lay in 
this lethargic sleep, his attendant observed with astonish- 
ment that putrefiiction had made rapid progress, so that 
the body exhaled a^ intolerable odour, and ^e nails were 
spontaneously detached fh)m the fingers of the left band 
In 14s conversations with the surgeon, the unfortunate man 
stated, Uiat first of all he had felt a blow, like that inflicted 
by a cudgel, on the right arm ; and that at the same time 
he saw a light blue flame attach itself to his shirt, which 
was instt^iuy reduced to ashes, yet his wristbands at the 
same time remained untouched. The handkerchief acroes 
the shoulders was likewise iminjured. The lower pert- of 
his dress had escaped, but his cap was entirely consumed, 
although not a hair of his head had suffered by the flame 
All the symptoms of the disease were those of a severe 
bum. The night of the accident was calm, and the ateio^ 
phere very clear; no empyreiunatic smell nor appearanoe 
of smoke was observed i^ the chamber ; but the lamp, be- 
fore full of oil, was become dry, ai^d its wick reduced to a 
cinder. The above case, it may be remarked, seems well 
accredited, and ofl'ers one of the clearest instances of ^pon- 
taneous combustion on record. 

We come now to record a few of the more recent eases 
of this terrible phenomenon; those, namely, whi(^ imn 
occurred during the present century, and with regard to 
the reality of which no degree of doubt can possibly exist 
The celebrated Dx Apjohn of Publin has published the 
accounts of four cases which have taken place in diflferent 
parts of Ireland of late years. We find the fbllowing ex- 
traordiuary particulars of o^e of these thus quoted in 
Johnson*s Medico^Ifiirurgical Review fisr April, 18S7 : A 
wonu^i abo^t sixty years of age, who lived with her brother 
in the county of Down, retired one evening to bed with 
her daug^iter ; both beiqg, as was their constant habit, in 
a state of intoxication. A little before day, some members 
of the family were awakened hy an extrci^ely offenare 
smoke, which pervaded their apartment; and on going 
into the chunber where the old woman and her daughter 
slept, they found the smoke to proceed from tiie boqy of 
the former, w^uch appeared to be burning with sn intenial 
fire. It was as black as coal, and the smoke issued from 
every part of ii The combustion having been arrested, 
wUdi ?pas effected with dif&culty, although there was no 
flamo!, life wi^ found completely extinct The daughter, 
though sleeping in the same bed, had sustuned no iigary : 
nor <ud the burning extend to the bed or bedclothes, which 
exhibited no othor traces of fire than the sttuns produced 
by the smoke. According to the testimony of one of the 
relatives, there was no fire whatever in the room. The 
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woman had been grosslj intemperate for scTeii^l days be- 
fote her decease. 

The respectable periodical aboye mentioned, quoting 
irom a recent French journal, ^vea a detailed account of 
another dreadfiil instance, which occurred in Pans on the 
6th September, 1836. In thia case there were two yictim^, 
an old man 8eventy-three» and his wifp sixty-five years of 
age, who had both been long immoderately addicted to the 
use of spirituous liquors. On the aboYe-mentioned day 
they had indulged in most excessire intoxication, and on 
the following morning were found dead. The circumstances 
were investigated by M. Delaville, propureur du Rpi, and 
M. Soly, who, on entering t^e apartment, found the win- 
dows and some pieces of furniture covered with a greyish 
soot There was a strong empyreumatic smell; and on 
tlie floor, between a table, on which were some bottles and 
glasses containing brandy, and the ashes in the fireplace, 
hy a shapeless carbonised mass, in which four human legs 
could be recognised. Most of the bones had been calcin^ 
in a most extraordinary manner, and hardly any portions 
of the trunks could be distinguished. The period of time 
during which this total destruction had taken place could 
not have exceeded twelve or fourteen hours. As usual, 
the furniture does not seem to have been in the least de- 
gree injured. 

The last case with which we consider it necessary to 
•trouble the reader was published in the Joiimal des Con- 
naissances Medicales for May, 1840, and is given nearly 
as follows in Johnson for January, 1841 : Pr lievin, one 
of the surgeons of the French army at Algiers, was sum- 
moned to visit t^ lyjoor who had become suddenly ill. He 
found his patient, a man between forty and fifty years of 
age, in a state of insensibility : he was large, very fht, and 
bore an the traces of a habitual drunkard. He had been 
missed by his Mends for several days, and was at length 
found lying in the streets in a state of intoxication. He was 
immediately bled from the arm and leeched very copious- 
ly; two days afterwards he was again bled; and on the 
fiiUi day he had so fiir recovered as to be able to go to the 
moBque to offer up prayers for his convalescence. He re- 
tmed drunk. Next day he again went out, and did not 
appear for three days. (Hiis life of inebriety had continued 
for a month, when Dr laevin was again summoned to 
his house. A horrible spectacle awaited him there : on 
the ground lay a corpse three-fpurths cousumed, black, 
carbonised, and exhaling a most offensive empyreumatic 
smelL The limbs and a great portion of the trunk were 
oinsumed. The account which the attendants gave was, 
that he had been brought home on the preceduig night, 
drunk as usual, and was put to bed. A smell of burning 
being perceived in the house some time afterwards, they 
eatered his room, and foun4 him sneering fi*o)n excruciat- 
ing pains; he said ho was burning all oyer; he drank 
freely of water, but found no relief. A tluish-coloured 
flame was observed playing around his body, which ex- 
hibited in different parts some frightful wounds. The at- 
tendants left the room in horror, believing that he was a 
^ctim to some demon, in consequence of his having dis- 
obeyed the conmiands of the prophet, whioh enjoin ab- 
stinence from intoxicating drinks. The combustion in 
this case took pl^cp l^ the simple fqrcp of thp organisa- 
tion; no body in a state of ignition had been near the 
patient 

We have now brought our melancholy catalogue to a 
cloie. QenetraUy speaking) doul}iles8, the recor(£i of dio- 
cese and death have their appropriate place in the pages 
of a medical journal, rather than i;i tho?e or a popular 
periodical. But we claim an e^^oeptiou for such narrativea 
&3 those just detailed, on account of the important lessons 
they are fitted to teaoh thousands vho nerer see the medi- 
cal ^^ks in whjph ^^j are rc!cordf4. T^fiif «|pral fJDx 
outweighs their pathological intorest; nor can iie doubt 
^6 justice of the conclusion drj^wn by the Mahometan at- 
tendants in the cage above detij^led, that suoh occurrences 
strikingly exhibit the disfavour of Heaven towards a vice 
^hich more than all others beside, tends to ruin both soul 
Mm body. 



A TALE OF SLAVERY. 

(From the * Christian A4vocate and Journal.') 
T^^ou: are at Washington city, at Norfolk, at Charleston, 
aud perhi^p? at some other places in the old States of the 
Sputhj slave-markets, where slave-dealers purchase upon 
speculation ^uch slaves as they can obtain^ for the purpose 
pf re-|ale at a profit in the extreme South. 

As I went on board the steamboat at Wilmington, North 
Carolina, I noticed eigl^t coloured men, handcuffed and 
chained togeth^ in pairs, four women, and eight or ton 
children, at t^e appar^t ages of from four to ten years, 
all standif^g togetlier in the bow of the boat, in charge of 
a man stancUng near them. Of the men, one was sixty, one 
was fif^y-two, three of them about thirty, two of them about 
twep^y-five, and one aboi^t twenty years of age, as I sub- 
sequently learned from them. The first two had children, 
th^ ];\ext three l^ad wiyes and children, and the other three 
were single, but had parents living from them. Coming 
pear them» I perceiye^ they were all greatiy agitated; 
and on inquiring I foun4 that they were all slaves, who 
had been bprp and raised in North Carolina, and had just 
been sold tp a speculator who was now taking them to the 
Charlest^^i niarket. Vpon the shore there was a number 
of colpured person?, women and children, waitipg the de- 
parture of the boat ; and my attention was particularly 
attrac^d by twp coloured females pf upcommonly respect- 
able f^ppearance, neatly attired, who stood together, a 
little distance from the crowd, and upon whose counte- 
nances was depicted the keenest sorrow. As the last bell 
WfkS tolling, I saw the tears gushing from their eyes, and 
they raised their neat cotton aprons and wiped their facefi 
under the cutting anguish of severed affection. They 
were the wives of two of the men in chains. There, too, 
were mothers and sisters, weeping at the departure of their 
sons and brothers; and there, too, were fothers, taking 
the last look of their wives and children. My whole at- 
tention was directed to those on shore, as they seemed to 
stand in solenm, submissive silence, occasionally giving 
utterance to the intensity of their feelings by a sigh or 
stifled groan. As the boat was loosed from her moorings, 
they cast a distressed, lingering look towards those on 
\x^dt and turned away in silence. My eye now turned 
to those in the boat ; and although I tried to control my 
feelings amidst my sympathies for those on shore, I could 
conceal them no longer, and found myself literally * weep- 
ing urith those that n^eep.' I stood near them, and when 
onp of the husbands saw his wife upon the shore wave 
her hand for the last time, in token of her affection, his 
ma^ly efforts to restrain his feelings gave way, and fixing 
hi^ watery eyes upon her* he exclaimed, * This is the most 
distressing tbing of all ! My dear wife and children, fiire- 
well ! ' The husbapd of the other wife stood, weeping in 
silence, and with his manacled bands raised to his face, he 
looked upon her for the last time. Of the poor women on 
bufird, three of them had husbands whom they left be- 
hind. One of them hod three children, another had two, 
and the third had none. These husbands and fathers 
were among the throng upon the shore, witnessing the 
departure of their wives and children, and as they took 
leave of them tiiey were sitting together upon the floor of 
the boat, sobbing in silence, but giving utterance to no 
complaint 

But the distressing scene was no^ yet ended. Sailing 
down Cape Fe*r river twenty-five nules, we touched at 
the little village of Smithport, on the south side of the river. 
\i iraa i^t this place that one of these slaves lived, and here 
was hi9 lirifo and ^TQ children; and while at work on 
Monday 1^ hi9 purchaser took him a^ay from his family, 
carried* him in ohains to Wilmington, where he had since 
remained in jail. As we approached the wharf, a flood of 
tear? gushed &pm his eye?, and anguish seemed to have 
pierce^ his heart. The boat stopped but a ipoment, and 
aa she left* he bade fiurewell to some of his acquaintances 
whom he saw upon the shore, exclaiming, ' Boys, I wish 
you well ; tell Molly (meaning his wife) and the children 
I wish them well, and hope God will bless them.' At the 
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same moment he espied his wife on the stoop of a house 
some rods from the shore, and with one hand which was 
not in the cuffs, he pulled off his old hat, and waving it 
toward her, exclaimed, * Farewell ! ' As he saw by the 
waving of her apron that she recognised him, he leaned 
back upon the railing, and with a faltering voice repeated, 
* Farewell, for ever.* After a moment's silence, conflict- 
ing passions seemed to tear open his heart, and he ex- 
claimed, * What have I done that I should suffer this doom ? 
Oh, my wife and children, I want to live no longer ! ' and 
the big tears rolled down his cheek, which he wiped away 
with ihe palm of his unchained hand, looked once more 
at the mother of his five children, and the turning of the 
boat hid her faoe from him for ever. 

As I looked around, I saw that mine was not the only 
heart that was affected by the scene, but that the tears 
standing in the eyes of many of my fellow-passengers 
bore testimony to the influence of human sympathy ; and 
I could, as an American citizen, standing within ^e limits 
of one of the old thirteen Btates, but repeat the language 
of Jefferson in relation to the general subject, ' I tremble 
for ray country when I remember that God is just.* After 
we left Smithport, I conversed freely with all these per- 
sons ; and in intelligence and respectability of appearance, 
the three men who had thus been torn fh>m their families 
would compare fSivourably with the respectable portion of 
the coloured men of the North. This is a specimen of 
what almost daily occurs in the business of the slave-trade. 

A HINT. 

Use not evasions when called upon to do a good thing, nor 
excuses when you are reproached for doing a bad one. 

DURABILITY OF OAK. 

The durability of oak may be known ftom the fiict that 
the throne of Edward the Confessor is 800 years old; one 
of the oaken coronation chairs has been in its present si- 
tuation in Westminster Abbey about 540 years ; and the 
oldest wooden bridge of which we have an account is of oak 
— it is that &mous for its defence by Horatius Cocles, and 
which existed at Rome 500 years before Christ. 

VALUE OF SOUSD KNOWLEDGE. 

To overcome the evil principles indigenous in the human 
breast by the force of principles that are antagonistic to 
them — to neutralise the selfish, corrupt, and sensualising, 
spontaneous produce of our nature by the sanctifying power 
of a revealed scheme of faith and duty — to give the mind 
just views of its moral and religious obligations, of its true 
interests for time and for eternity — ^to implant truth, 
justice, mercy, patience, fidelity, and prudence, forbearance 
under injury and sympathy with misfortune, as governing 
sentiments in the soul — to teach man his ever-during re- 
lations to roan, whether a relative, a neighbour, a stranger, 
or a sovereign, and his indissoluble subjection to divine rule, 
whether reconciled or adverse to it—these are the most 
important topics of instruction for rich and poor, the 
noblest in their nature and office, ministering soothing and 
dignity to humanity now, and preparing it for the sanctities 
of heaven at the close of mortal probation. The true end 
of learning, as Milton has it, ' is to repair the ruin of our 
first parents, by regaining to know God aright, and out of 
that knowledge to love him, to imitate him, to be like him, 
as we may tibe nearest by possessing our souls of true 
virtue, which, being united to the heavenly grace of fkith, 
makes up the highest perfection.* The ruin may be re- 
paired the most easily in the childhood of human nature; 
for before evil habits have struck root — before the harden- 
ing influences of the world have been experienced, and the 
dissipations of society been entered — ^the truths of Scripture 
may be brought to bear upon the heart and conscience 
yrith the greater probability of effect The principles of 
I'eligion ^t are essential to moral elevation, diat save and 
sanctify, are not among the mysterious points of theology, 
but are far more comprehensible to the opening mind than 
the commonest truths of natural science. As Augustine 
finely observes — *Thc Bible so speaketh, that with the 
height of it, it laughs proud and lol^y-spirited men to 



scorn ; with the dq)th of it, it terrifies those who with it. 
tention look into it; with the truth of it, it feeds men (f | 
the greatest knowledge and understanding; and with tfce 
sweetness of it, it nourishes babes and sucklings.*— -JfiliKr'j 
Elevation of the People. 



FOR AN ALBUM. 

BY MBS O. O. BICHARD80K. 

* On© verse for remembranoe 1' ao sweetly you ask, 

What mortal the verse coold deny ? 
Bnt fancy is bankrupt, so frequent the task 

Those sonvenirettes to supply. 

They have flonrish'd in albums so often, so long. 

Im posed to say anything new ; 
So do yon And the moral, if I find the song, 

And rU give you an incident tme. 

Once a pretty * forget-me-not* artless and wild, 

Look'd so smilingly up in my face, 
I drew ft-om the hedgerow the fair floral ohild, 

A border more costly to grace. 

I planted it carefully, water'd it oft; 

Every year it expanded its flowers ; 
My garden was fairer, roy dews were as soft. 

As those of its earlier hours. 

But, alas ! I perceived, though its olastera increased, 

It wax'd paler and paler of hue : 
Its fresh look of natnro, its loveliness ceased— 

Like the town-grafted beauty it grew, 

Who loses the charm of her young village-green 

When to fashion she opens her smile, 
Her bloom and content, yet ^vith languishing mien 

Grows taller and vainer the while. 

I like not pale faces. I like not forced flowers. 
Though on vellum, and glided, and booud— 

Faded blue least of all I Give me back the fresh boon 
Ere ' memories ' in albums were found ! 

Your tributes are countless — forget-me-nots many 

In pencil and poesy shine : 
Dissect and compare, and where will you find any 

More truthful and pithy than mine ? 



THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 

BY JOHN TOUNOEB. 

(Written on perceiving the litUe blue flower bIoomiii« on a knr 
graTe where no stone of remembrance had been aet) 

Oh, 'tis a lovely little flower. 

That blue * forget-me-not ! * 
I see it blooming on the grave 

Of one who seems forgot. 

And ni^nre's nightly tear has wet 

Its pretty orange eye^ 
But morning's sun agam returns 

To smile and kiss it dry. 

Oh, as in sympathy it seems 

To love the grassy tomb, 
8o even in Paradise it may, 

Perhaps, unflading bloom. 

So modest the appeal it makea 

To fancy's list niug ear, 
I must suppose some gentle heart 

Lies lowly mould'ring here. 

And though the slumb'ring tenant be 

On eartli remember'd not. 
The fond request in heaven is heard. 

Where there is none forgot. 

*•* In answer to a communication we bare received renrdint 
a sentence in the sketch of the life of the late Dr Heogh, pnUisbw 1 
in a recent number, being calculated to lead to the impressiootbit I 
we gave an opinion as to the merits of the correqpond«ice betve^a] 
him and a brother in the ministry, we have to state, that we io* 
variably eschew all points of personal or denominational eontro*! 
versy, and that we meant merely to record the matter so Cv as i(| 
was publicly known from the proceedings in the church owuts, 
without stating whether we considered these proceedings rigfator 
wrong. We are still of opinion that our statement went no fiutber 
than this.— Ed. 
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TALKOLOQY, OK POPUtAB TOPICS. 
Or aXl the oiogiu thtt haTs panled papils and puffed up 
professors, ftw if »ny »re more difficult than what wo t«nn 
tatkotogi/. We do Dot bereb; mean the mere oiecbiuiioil 
part of orator; or elocution, but the essential science of 
speaking ; comprehending, as it does, the difficult art of 
holding jonr tongue. To linow vihat t« lalk about, and 
I Khert and vHun, is a point of bumao knowledge bard to 
be attained ; a piece of practical information attained to 
by the Tery ftw, and yet it is one of the bigliest ioiport- 
ance, the greatest utility. Many men, rioh in the precious 
ore of wisdom and knowledge, ore utterly deatiCute of tbe 
pet^ currency of coQiereation. Some, indeed, cannot 
condescend to the trivialities of social life ; hence they 
nnderralned, because they con talk no nonsense, by lb 
who can talk nothing else. They are not, however, to 
commended fbr this assumption of a solitary position; they 
arc neither wise nor happy in their choice, for lb 
compact of Bodety is pleasing and being pleased, and 
tbough a man ought not always to be laying himself out 
to please, good sense and good feeling will dictate 
iog himself generally agreeable. It is indeed impoasihle 
o lay down predae rules for oommon couTersution, which 
g just one of (bole things that, when done by rule, will 
not be done at all. Tbo fiigitiTe spirit of conversation 
ill not be kept in a cage, or, if kept in a cage, it will 
a liko one of those tender birds which pine for their 
lost liberty. Neither will it be fbrced. Have you 
witnessed the effect of snob a saying as ' How dull we 
I ' in stifling the smouldering embers of coDveniation 
altogether ; or would you be hardy enough to open your 
moDtb if any one should be impertinent enough 
' Will noone talkT' No; we can la; down no porficHlnr 
rules for talking and the best general ones are to follow 
the dictatee of common sense and common politeness. Let 
IS cultivate these two admirable qnalities as much as pos- 
sible, wbdle by a simple ebeerfulDess we cannot fail to 
lae, and with a sensitive carefulness not to wound tlie 
feelings of our brethren, we need not fear to offend. 
, Some men are always studying to say clever things; 
I Eome pester you with puns. Now we are not going tc 
I join the surly rebuke of punning wiioh is so often beard. 
We think many men who shake their wise beads against 
: punning would often make a pun if they could, and we 
: have known a man who affected to bate puns find an op- 
I portunity to make one, one so obvious that be could hardly 
overlook it, and ever after look most lemently upon tbe so- 
called vice of puniiiDg. No ; we think a pun in proper 
time and place no bad thing, but for a man to be always 
looking out fir an opportunity to pun is execrable. Again, 



men are everlastingly sentimental, they deal in tru- 
which they dole out In the strun of the melaocholy 
Jacques, or rather in that of tbe fool met by him in tbe 
(brest, for Ihey are not so full of matter as tbe exquisite 
soliloquiser upon tbe soven ages; such sentimenlaliseis 
say, 'very wisely,' 



This is the inimitable si 
ipoD yoitr ultra sentimi 



m air One 



readers Witt furnish them with 
lie genus. W^ at least, remem- 
ber such a person, a roan wlio Iiad so completely acquired 
the tone of voice assumed by your utterers of sentiment, 
that he told you the most ordinary truths in the most 
sympathetic manner, informing you that you had dropped 
your pocket-handkcrcbief as if he had been breaking to 
you the death of yonr first-bom. 

Another class of persons are your sayers of uw IKhijm. 
These are quite as troublesome and almost a! 
OS your sayers of smart things; these w 
open their months in an oracular manner, layiog fett 
upon the freedom of eonversiition by tiioir affected o 
tempt of stnall talk. 

' t);qt i" n icIIFot nUllneu entoti^n ; 

Aod, nb'sDlopTniTl 
So writa the same admirable author, exquisitely describ- 
ing a class. All these, and many othcre which might be 
mentioned, put restraints upon conversation by straining 
after Rometbing ; their talk is fbrced and unnatural, and 
rather than this it is better to let the thing go, and, if you 
please, to talk about the vnather. Kow this brings us 
to our point, wbtcb is to show that the ' weather' in par- 
ticular, is a moat defensible {not to say commcadahte) 
object of debate. The would-be-wise treat this topic with 
disdain. Foreigners Say of us Britons that we do notbing 
but talk about the weather, and that the weather is a 
thing not worth talking about. Such is the stigma cast 
in our teeth, but if we swallow tbe shame we are un- 
worthy that ' CbaUiam's language be our motb^ tongue.' 
We will at once admit tbe iact that we do very generally 
talk about the weather, but we deny the o[nnion that 
the weather is a thing not worthy to be talked about. 
We will admit that among casual companions, fellow-tra- 
vollers, common acquaintsnce. nay, often among * *ery 
fHends,' tbe > weather' is a common introductory subject 
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of conyersation. We 4p Bpt deny l^it we defend (be fiiot. 
And, in the first pUoe, we would inquire, Wh»t topic would 
yon substitute tor it? When ^ man fiiids &ult with us 
for one line of conduct, it beoonies his ^^^7 to point out a 
better. Now we do not 8e9 whj^t ^^euer^l sul^ect could be 
advantageously substituted tar the ' ye^ther, and we cer- 
tainly want a general subjeot, like a snuff-box, by way of 
introduction. Imagine a tat^ poming into your drawing- 
room when your guests are a^ssmbling, and after pulling 
up his collar and drawing dqirn his wristbands, and trying 
most amiably to dispel the dark cloud of taciturnity winch 
seems to be settling down upon the party, instead of the 
ordinary observations of * What a remarkably fine day we 
have had,^ or * What an extraordinarily dull day it has 
been,' or something of that sort, giving utterance to such 
a sentence as this, * We had a goose ibr dinner,' would not 
the company a^nji Uu^t ihvf lm9i Um fOMt i«l]Mi>g? 
But when ^e ice is gnctf l^pQl^eu, you may plvnge over 
head and ears into the stream of conversation. 

But to describe the advantages of the weather. In the 
first plaoe, it is a common and ever available introduction — 
a topic that you may touch upon with all people and under 
all circumstances when you wish to be civiL The weather 
is safe ground amoug strangers ; you alarm nobody, you 
offend nobody, by annouQciug the salubrity of the atmos- 
phere. If you unadvisedly ppen upon the corn-laws, you 
may bring upon yourpelf a storm of words ftrom which 
there is no proUctim- If ypu uU^r your sentiiuents upon 
the slave-trade, you may find tjie aompany unequivocaUy 
desirous of your utter abolition' Alft3 1 if jou express 
yourself upon some religious point, you may find (he con- 
versation sink firom religion to religious politics, and dis- 
cover, when too late, that you have thrown an apple of 
discord among &e party, the bitter core of whioh is envy, 
hatred, malioe, and aU unoto^tableness. 

By tie * weatber/ howfiTCf , you piay feel your way ; and 
though every man has a ^ht to his opinions, anc^ a right 
to express them too in a courteous way, still it is worth 
while to know sopietliing of your company lest you throw 
pearls before iwine. 

We are alluding, yon seo, obiefly to casual, acpidental, 
stage-ooac]b^ 8team-bpa( acquaintance. |t is ft very diffe- 
rent matter where the language of tjie Jieart comes out, qy 
deep interest is in any way excited. We suppose no man 
ever sprang ashore from a long voyage arid exclaimed, 

* My dearest wife, my b^oved children, what a remark- 
ably wet season it hss \ismV Tbis would be the bathos 
indeed. But a remark on the weather among unknown 
associates, temporary companions, is a key to anything — 

* a stone to try 'em on.' Let us take a very common re- 




you go into an a^^uUn^ discussioP; va. whichi by tiie way, 
you must take care that you dp not display all the igno- 
rance, and the rough yeoman whom you have been half- 
inclined to deride, all the knowledge.—* "Pis a very fine 
day.* * Tes,' says the philosopfaeret ; ' the glass stands at 
75 in the shade, which* by comparison with the mean 
temperature of the morning; j^ives a difference of— let »e 
see.^ And, then, if you li^st/^ou may enter upon a discus- 
sion upon degrees. — ''Tis a ve^^ fine day * * Yes,' says 
the misery-maker, * but I never hke to see it so bright in 
the moming. It's a great deal too fine to last I know 
it was just such a day fts this when it turned to that tre- 
mendous rain ; a^d i|' it should come on yret vhat shall we 
do ? ' In this caae yon have nact wit^ one of those who 
never can enjoy the brightness of the present for thinking 
of the blackness of tiie future — ^who are always anticipat- 
ing evil, aad mousning o«»r imaginaxy distresses ; and the 
best thiog you oan do is to h(M your to|^.— ^ 'Tis a 
very fine dau- * Yes } it does ope good tp be out on such a 
lovely moramg. One ought to be thankful for such season- 
able harvest weather ; and it makes one glad to think that 
the poor wiU be so plentifWly provided for.' In this case 
we advise you to carry on the conversation.^-* 'Ife a very 
fine day J ' Yeo^' says th» youngster, wilih a cutraway 



coaty * splendid weather for (be vaefl^t (herell be no eod 
of a lot of people al l^ewuMMrket.' In which oase ^ nay 
pleaae yourselt 

Besides bejng ^ ^pft, of i^niTcrsai introductioii, the < wi- 
ther ' is a subject of snch gm^ifl interest, that, with tie 
exception of hatters, umbrelliHni^FeTC, slat^ pfb-drivcn, 
street-sweepen?, and a feir vf he have a professional interest 
in the weather — a kind of ex parts interest in the state of 
(he sky — it is a point qf n$ax\y equal importance to all 
Whig and Toiy — ^if such things still exist — Churchman and 
Dissenter, Jew and Gentile, sailor and marine, have all, of 
sucJh an equal interest in the weather. The most eotlra- 
siastic Chartist is as likely to get wet through as the 
most servile instrument of the aristocracy. Ben Dlgraeli 
no doubt dislikes the * pelting of the pitiless storm' as mash. 
as Bir Robert Peel ; perhaps would endure it with less 
indifference. For all these, the weather is neutral gronnd. 
like that of Tom Tiddler, where in early youth ve us«d to 
piclc up gold and silver (%U» I we ba?» iMyer reepvoml 
that ground), itisneutralgroun4Pr%U@pr(8 of people; ^d 
on that neutral ground they jn&y repose in peace. It is, 
indeed, the debaieable land of common conyersation, bat, 
unlike the debateable land of old, no naeessary soeae tf 
strife. The weather is pejsuUarJv a BriMsb topis sf dis' 
course, because the climate qf Britain is 99 jia^rwpf^ 
variable. Not that a variable cliniate is confined to ^ritaix 
— ^we have known the four seasons come round in one day 
in sunny France; but Britain has a variable climate, ind 
pleasure, business, health, and life oCtsa dapead npoa it 
Let not a foreigner* then, jeer our comnoA topig wtil h 
can understand its paramount importam^e. As vsU mjgbt 
you endeavour to translate the idioqiatip phrfl^l^EjT Q^ 
one nation into the vernacular (opgue of pother as at- 
tempt to explain to an Egyptian an^iglisfaman s anxitly 
fd)out the weather. Let a f renAu^iMi tolk aiMUt tk 
feshions, or a Dutohnum %bon( his daJiUas ; gin thsdif- 
nian the merits of his kan$9t^ (n JP^lf% An» W^ 9^ vd 
allow the Belgian to expatiate upop fos * RierTP 4^ IWfiP^' 
we claim for our &,vourite topic ^ pre-en^iQenc^ above all 
these. 

We well remeinbev thai hai^y ag« "wktn ft snuMUi- 
holiday wss the acm^ of onv iiopeik aid a gips^^^psi^ ^ 
object of a month's anticipatioft- 0\ U^ 19 tb »f0 
ffhen the "vreather becomes fua. ql^ec( pf fn^e^^ ^ o^^* 
powering interest — wljen jt n*ay be too "ye| for a water- 
party, or a breaking-up may be broken up by a rainy 
day ! That is the upie when a foarometar pceoinei s tu- 
telary deity, and is worshipped in aeoret ts the gnn w 
by honest, simple-hearted n^an friday^ tiiat it mkJ BPO^ 
propitious, and do us no barn). We CQu)d ba^ orpkfip t})e 
odious weather-glass in our lobby •«yhen it put ugly doubts 
into our fether's head, like an inanimate lago, makiog 
him jealous of the skies. We had no notion of oanses voi 
consequences then* and thought (he baroinetor dUtniM 
the ireather when t^ weather depressed (i^e ^vo^oter. 
It has given us a lunt in aner years to bear bptb ^op^ 
a question before we hastily uqdertajfe to say who is in 
feult Implanted thus early, it is no wonder that our i»- 
Uatst IB the weather lies so deep, or thai we oonM to tiUc 
so olten of what we feel so intonating- Whjrjthemsailio 
feels UP interest jn tl)e state of the iy can ppswM J^o Up 
for ike fiice of creation. Jjook at the ereen ftelds and tlie 
glittering streams, hedgerow and hiliqck, woodland and 
pasture, fertile and fallow, all basldng, as it we^^ i» the 
broad sunshine ; or, more exptAsive still, mountain, kke, 
and sea, with the shadows of supnner olnuda <^ W^ H^ 
the surface of them. Look at t^e piiiasmi; ^ower Ififinfig 
the thirsty earth a new p.iradise of freshness and 1^6|Vty> 
with myriads of diamond drops twinkKn^ (^ every fflpiay, 
and emulating in the intensity of their prismatie ecVoors 
the beautifiil bow which is spanning the mkfa<7 "^^ ^ 
the heavens. Look at the sterner features of tiro itoniV 
sky; the deep purple pf the sh^w^J fliquntain^ whge 
contour is sharply thrown out Iwr itne streak of livid lipit 
upon the horizon; the still pmto of silver water just 
dimpled by the rain-drope, whkh are the prehide to the 
coming thunder^ust. U yen ha^a bo ejw iff aU tbeee 
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t^iW yw m iMt to b« ^iHrM- W}iy, tl)^ l>ur4« pvi» ^r 

And }( bm)« a<ni/(fMau, m nwijr i»w lf^yi» 1>pM) f upg 
|ji4 Mid; jroit m<»F (i»pen4 Hppi» il^ (b* we^^t)^ m & <wi^- 
»tw^ tppic of 4ab#to vilb tb» M))6roji apwmwu^j, Ouf 
&Toontii topii, %w, ii OM mpahpM wi^ »U ^ Ip^eli- 
Oifil of thi m«ton»} WPF14- It i« ^^trei^eljr intoroitutg tp 

i9 p«mli#rly 9q to liligli^ |>0pp)fi* ^ }» ^mitral gjrouod. 
|( i« af ^iNTol intoxiv^ It M a o^wmpi^ wtFoduciipp. U 

Uid3 to W)7 P(^ tolH«- F»b« I M lorftigpArg fiq witbo]^ 
the ve»tW> Wft Vill to)l^ of ^ ir«»tto Wb4^ OF Jf^Q^ 

PEOPBI580B WI^80]^'S P0EM8. 

itf iifftj i))Wfh PWCJPH8 frujt*, Thp7 »rQ rP^Uy but 

for tb# m»«» of bU PP^trjr w^ prpdw^ iR yputU «n4 
egrly imi^^Qo4' Ve we »}P t^Q ^lender volume«j y Wd) 
might ewily tM» ' rpU^d iQtp qne' without oppressing tfip 
hand pf tj»e re*deF. 4 ^vr * ai^flaoud' edition would go 
witii offf wf^^ iptQ opr w»i«tooat pocket, Apd this is 
th9 li^^nrwt of am of p»tpfo'f richest Poinds I 4 critic 
f oold «p»n»l7 ll*F« f^WNsm to }e?y bis tithes of quo- 
tstioM from sifch « s(opV> Tho )«s^ centmy wa« notable 
tor uus f>ct, tbj^t its sons of geoipSy with a ^w excoptions, 
^er paying their ^ddjr^es jsiPj sncoessfully for » short 
Urns to the mns OS} optijely ftW4PP^ then), and l>eqap^ 
eljgjbi^ ss i4ep[)]iprs of Pl»tp's repuMic The Krief so 
4eep|y fi^t ^ iiie prow^tujrp do»th pf Qyrpn and Shelley 
rni^At therefore h*^ Nen moderst^d b^ the consid^ra- 
Upn |h«t* proh^ly» they alsn M puh)isho4 their Ust 
wprks. Poetry wss tr^ffd as if }t W^ro a pporile oocp- 
p^oa ; tod when the tpthorf bi^amfi poen tp^y ' put ^wiiy 
childish things/ ^, with oigpityi Uhpured f^i prose. 
Epics snd dr^HMS, as w«ii ^ 8oqo^ts« Wdrp Pfttnr^ to tho 
t««Rf aippe; polit}c«i or ifti^rvy esws nqust task rip«r 
yean ! Poetic*! liwiriip)<g S^IPS to p^to h^^ fhom off 
bjr the first rgzor whiph caipo ppon thp chip. W»s this 
foicide fomnutted for tbo s^ke of pros^nrio^ t|io phudcal 
idial of a poet? Did Campbell, Colerid^f, 4Pd Wilson 
shrifik from ioye^ting the ^ sdoi^SfiOnt upsgo (SO fopdly 
oheriihsd 1^ Igdies) with tho corpnleppy wlpch they be- 
gaq, 9^a/i \ to acquire P Did thoF) fppUng tiismselros ' niore 
rat thsn bard h^^eeins,' spd th»t spcb an association wopld 
erpfifs them w4 the mniis to ridionto, gire pl^cp to slim 
yoifosstdrs? Would not somo sw^ing-proooss havo been 
a btttev altomatiye P Qr» «)uld they not h^yo kept t^ept 
Id lomt Utorary garret, for (he p^ortific^iop of the flesh ^ 
Wilson Plight hare startod pi»ripdica|ly op a pepiteniis) 
race throng)} tho HighlandSi dsshing up (of^ and di/H- 
mlt moont«ina nntU ho was as light »pd thin as the air 
at their summit i and bis two brethren might have ab- 
stauied firom t^e hpwries oi the tsbl^, so that after the 
age of thirty th^y would not hayp ?iolatod or sbocked 
tomine ootiosv conceming a ppot's appoaranco. 

let, to lea?e oW jesUng, it is a just complaipt that 
OoUridge, Gaospbell, and Wilson, betook themselves tp 
prois, almost as soon as thoy roaohed manhood- The 
itrongest pulsft of their souls is not therefore within their 
verses. When wo contomplato them as poets, they &U 
Uek tlurongh yean of development into tho faint imd soft 
forms of young man. We must over r^et, oven wheu 
ve thhk of tho splfPdid papers in * Hlackwoqd,' that 
WUion did not consoersto to song his fscpltios when ma- 
tared. If ha faa^ many dumb mrms of nature and hu- 
^^\tj would haf i beeoma f ooal with thoir ^rst melody* 

We have called Wilson's poetry sacred poetry ; and so 
it VIS from tha vary 4rst. iJnlike Wordsworth's, it was 
bsptiaed at its origin with Christianity, and it acknow- 
ledges redemption as well as creation and providepce. It 
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of the gospolf It may npt reOee^ th^ Prb of vevolation, 
put; it is completely sp$'use4 with its di^ino raya, and the 
reader c^pot fail to becopio soquaintjsd witb tbo sourpc 
of light and in^upuco, spy more thsp csp ho who walks 

^hrPUgh a mpoplit scope resist looking pp to the moop 
W tho sky» though that pao be no object in tho SPOP^ nor 
pvep in the wido horison. To Wilson's eye tho whole 
world, anlmf^ apd ipapimate, is under the shadow of 
the C90SS. He delights to ei^hibit the principle and 
workipgs of Christianity in the hearts, and its outgoings 
within the homes of the Scottish peasantry. Nay, he 
hositatos not to ipibue the gentle nature of blopming and 
high-bom maidens with the same grace, which streams 
ppt frpm every accomplishment as something more rare 
§nd enviable, apd hallows all th(ur character. He does 
pot stop at the gato of death, as if revelation had never 
opened \^ ; nor does he view the regions beyond in the 
bght of natural religion, a« if revelation had never shed 
its p^ulgence there; but his muse has a simple faith 
which implicitly follows snd eagerly watches the sure 
word of prophpcy upfoldjngf the other world. He scruples 
pot to hymn the ascent of the good man's spirit up to the 
Christian's heay«n and the Christian's Saviour; and he 
turns to tho grave and sings a sweet strain of hope over 
the ashes. He would be ashamed to feel or feign a doubt 
concerning the great hereafter ; or to shade it off into 
classic vagueness and dimness as the counterpart of the 
heathen Elysium. The religious quality of his poetry 
distinguishes Wilson from all his brethren of the lakes. 
In their works, humanity haa PAUch to iio with flowers 
4Pd stars, hills and clouds ; but nothing whatever with 
the spiritual ol^ects disclosed in the Bible. The grand 
economy of grace might be some vulgi^r artificiality which 
theso poets were boupd to discard 93 a nuisance. The 
noanger of Bethlehem, into which ' apgels desire to look/ 
mpst pot bo mentioned by Wordsworth, who turns in 
manly r^ptore tp a pest, apd s^ySi thrillingly, * Lo, five 
blup eggs are glesming there r Ho converts a brutish 
p;ian, ^ Peter BdV by means of an ass, and not such an 
oratorical as$ as Balaam^s ; but it would have been more 
appropriato if ho ha4 adoptod tho scriptural means of con- 
yersion. Of the lake fratofpity, Wilson alone is entitled 
to the name of a sacred poet, and this he doserved from 
tho beginning of his c^er. The best associations of 
pure Scottish Ufa were, at that time, those of piety ; and 
this genial Scotsman, who from his boyhood had traversed 
the quiet glens of his country, sympathising keenly with 
the patriarchs who sanctified many a cottage far and near, 
«nd had drunk in largely the poor man's blessed faith, 
when ho g»Ye utterance to his thoughts and emotions, the 
song was sacred. 

Wo noad not wondev, therefore, that his first attempt 
should b# in honour of % meek preacher and bard of 
Christianity, sgainst whom the profane, though, in this 
ipstano^ weak and pointless shafts of Byron had been di- 
roptod. How paltry apd contemptiblo is his Lordship's 
attack upon Qrahame, the author of the 'Sabbath : ' 

* Ix>, the Sabbaih-berd, 
S^polcbral Grabao^e, poai^ liis notrs Bublime 
In manpb^d prosp, nor oVn aspires to rhyme; 
Breaks into blank the Gospel of St Luke, 
And boldly pilfers from the i^entateach. 
And, nndisturbed by oon.^cientioiis qoiolms. 
Perverts tbe Prophets, and purloias the P8ali09.' 

These lines have not even the merit of smartness, and 
the gall in them is diluted mud. Byron did well to be 
angry at the clergyman ^nd sacred poet, but he would 
have done still better to be clever. It is amusing to see 
^n( defending the Bible from the treatment of Grahame ! 
With what a tendor care does he take the law and the 
prophets, the psalms and the gospel, under his auspices ! 
Wilson's ' Lines to the Memory of Qrahipne' are a rever- 
ent and affectionate tribute to a gentio genius, and con- 
trast strikingly with Byron's handful of mud. The passion 
which they breathe is mingled, and each couplet has the 
rising thrill and then the pensive cadence. The piece is 
appropriately composed in blank verse, and so tlie mourn- 
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unstudied step of grief, as in a funeral procession. The 
grave by which Wilson stands and chants is that of a 
saint and poet, and therefore the words of wailing which 
sound down into it, immediately issue forth in responsive 
hope and ecstacy, like the first breathing and motion of 
the glorious resurrection. It is truly a pastoral elegy, 
instinct with the peace which broods over the waters of 
sorrow. He expatiates with tender beauty over the cha- 
racter, life, and works of the departed, and views these 
only as the familiar mantle dropped from the ascending 
spirit — a mantle still warm. There is no affected anguish 
in his notes, and there is no tear shed to wrong the pre- 
cious dust which rests in hope. The swollen sod under 
which Grahame lies has no heavings ; and this monody 
over him, though charged full with pathos, has no tumult. 
What a noble mourner over friendship, piety, and genius 
Wilson makes ! His whole soul is shadowed by the image 
of the dead ; yet it is an image reflected as much from 
the heaven where the spirit is, as it is gathered from the 
grave which has received the body. This is the most 
popular of Wilson's poems, and has passed through several 
separate editions. It is his ' Lycidas,' of which he need 
not be ashamed. Amid a prodigality of beautiful thoughts, 
there occurs a characteristic reference to the sacred poet : 

* How beautiful is genins, when combined 
With holiness ! Oh ! how divinely sweet 
The tones of earthly harp, whose chords are touched 
]Jy the soft hand of piety, and hnng 
Upon religion's shrine : there vibrating 
With ioUmn music in tlu ear qf Qod !' 

The reader, if he has ever heard Wilson recite, can readily 
imagine the slow, deep, tremulous, and sohly muffled 
tones with which he would repeat the concluding line. 

Wilson's first poem of any considerable length was the 
* Isle of Palms.' It is the very ideal of a dream in all its 
enchanting properties. The fairy-show might have come 
from his young head pillowed on * a wreck of Paradise.' 
The plot abounds with undisguised improbabilities, yet 
mores on glidingly and softly, as do incidents framed in 
sleep. Scenes, events, characters, and sentiments are 
calmly exhibited in this witch-element. There is a uni- 
versal change of consciousness, yet not so as to destroy 
identity. Every object within Wilson's range, on his 
magic touch, has some old evil extracted or charmed 
away. The pungency of realities is withdrawn, and the 
world Of this poem is the economy of dream-land. The 
spiritual is made more visible than the material is palp- 
able; sound becomes dumb, and silence has a tongue. 
The poem might have been a myth formed exquisitely by 
Ariel from Shakspeare's * Tempest* The scene opens on 
the sea, which is calm and level for the molten silver of 
the moonbeams ; its bubbles slowly rising to be crystallised 
by the starlight. A gallant ship, in which are two youth- 
ful lovers, is pursuing her voyage, as if through tranquil 
air. The small waves which she causes are * like playful 
lambs on a mountain's side.' The description of the sub- 
sequent wreck has no rival painting, and its excellence 
has never been approached. And here any other poet 
would have consigned the vessel to the monsters of the 
deep, but Wilson, ti-ue to his pastoral character, has given 
her a different fate : 

* Her beanteons sides 

To the coral rocks are hnrr>'ing down. 

To sleep amid ooloors as bright as their own. 

Much inferior is his apostrophe to the dread and cruel 
sea. We may point to a short passage of Scripture which, 
as Involving in one awful though quiet hint the havoc of 
the sea, is infinitely more sublime than all poetry written 
upon this subject. * And the sea gave up the dead which 
were in it, and death and hell delivered up the dead which 
were in them.' Here the sea is represented as having 
some peculiarly fatal power of iU own ; and so much has 
it destroyed human life that it is recognised as a separate 
and independent destiny from death— a second king of 
terrors ! We challenge such a bold conception of the sea 
to be produced by any human genius. 

We cannot advert to the manner in which the lovers 
are saved and drifted on to the fairest island of earth. 



The machinery would have only looked natural in a dreao, 
and so complete is the triumph of Wilson's genins, in 
modifying or dispensing with common circumstanea, nd 
in making his readers passive to the influence of bis£u»j, 
that we are insensible even to the intervention of a mbvle. 
In a dream, lovers can stretch their arms acnw sone 
wide yawning gulf of the sea on which they are tosnag 
apart in the extremity of separation for ever, and plsce 
themselves together upon some floating raft which ibill 
pilot itself and its happy and resigned burden to some 
blessed isle, beautified \ff God as if for the home and 
festival of their love ; and this poem is hot snch another 
wild and wondrous dream. The spot to which the loven 
sail is a secluded paradise of (rod's own planting sod 
watching, where summer linfrers all the year amid Qnd^ 
filed and unfading silvan shades, which are flottenngaod 
musical with birds of every plumage and note, and redo- 
lent of every flower into which the sweetness of nature 
can spring. It is a scene for the genesis of a better thin 
the human race. There Wilson^s pastoral genius rereb 
in creations of peace and beauty, and descants in tlidr 
description. The weight of the pure air, all from the 
fragrant rose up through the gleaming palm branches, sod 
still upwards through cloudless regions, is upon his spirit 
The dove sent out from the ark — the profound desire for 
ever going forth from his heart to discover a place of on- 
troubled repose — could not have alighted upon a mors 
genial spot, and that, moreover, encircled by the protect- 
ing ocean. His intense yearnings after a world of loreli- 
ness and quiet must surely have been gratified bjr his 
own < Isle of Palms.' All his soul's deepest and dearest 
phenomena of ideal contemplation were brought oat in 
sensible forms and states. The visions which had baimted 
his imagination took a palpable aspect and a settled cha- 
racter. With what profusion and variety of natural graces 
does he deck out * the Isle,' and what an ethereal calm 
does he breathe over it as its atmosphere ! Well might 
its two inhabitants remember their sorrows no more. The 
rare scene and climate, and the society of each other, 
soften down into calm contentment all the pains of eiile 
from a mother's presence. The poet describes, with the 
fullest sympathy, their blissful hours of solitude; a soli- 
tude soon invaded by — no Captain Cook, but by a little 
child who calls them parents. We leave them in their 
isle, though a few years afterwards they abandon it and 
return to England. 

As we before remarked, this poem is a dream, with 
the pathos and the joy (as in dreams) more soft, jet 
more intense and spiritual, than in waking experience. 
It is no allegory, for a dream is its wal and not its Ikx^ 
Altogether, it is the only production of its class, and is 
as original as it is beautifUl ; and though esseotiallj a 
dream, it will stand the increasing daylight of posteii^. 

The < City of the Plague' is Wilson's longest and most 
elaborate work. In a strange fit of ability to appreciate, 
or of candour to be just, it was eulogised by Byron, though 
the value of the praise was considerably abated bj being 
doled out equally to Milman'a ' Fall of Jerusalem.' 

The incidents of this dramatic poem are few and homely, 
though, of course, clothed with terrific interest as the 
exponents of a national judgment. We have but a ferse 
of obscure names, detached from the chronicles of the 
plague. There are but one or two of the marked doois 
in the city opened, though in passing to them through 
the streets we gain an idea of the general ravages. As ve 
are led into a single infected chamber, we are made to 
feel that it is in the current of the London atmosphere. 
We do not say that Wilson has succeeded in representiog 
the range of the plag je ( for who could dramatise a ' citjr' ^\i 
but he has, from narrow and particular scenes, given as 
vivid impressions of a vast sweep all around and far beyond. 
We know that it is night under the whole sky, since it b 
night under our small roof. The time of t^e drama dates 
at the visiUtion of London by the plague. Two young 
sailors, returned from a voyage abroad, are proceeding 
along the banks of the Thames to the city. The river b 
neither gay with trade nor sport. Well was it that Ito 
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poet shoald let us feel the sullen pulse of London life ere | 
betook us to its slow and silent heart. One of the sailors, 
Frankfort, a native of the lake district, is distressed with 
forebodings lest his widowed mother or his little brother, 
who bad come to London, should have been stricken. He 
learns that the neighbourhood of their house is the very 
seat of the disease. Tremblinp^ with anxiety and terror, 
he reaches the street, and stands before tho door, unwill- 
ing to know the present. A venerable priest issues forth 
with the sad message that the mother and brother are 
lying within— dead. The scene in which Frankfort gazes 
upon the faces pale, but not yet so cold as marble, is of 
inimitable pathos, and hung with the deepest sackcloth 
of martificial sorrow. From the priest he also learns that 
his own betrothed, Magdalene (the sweetest and noblest 
of all Wilson's female characters), is residing in the 
doomed city, havinsf left her cottage near the lakes; and 
his fears become still wilder when he is told that, like an 
angel of charity, ^e braves death every hour in the cham- 
bers and beside the couches of his victims. The lovers 
soon meet, but after both have been fatally touched. Mag- 
dalene places herself beside Frankfort, that they may die 
together. He, however, being in a state of delirium, in- 
sists upon following his mother to the grave, and in this 
filial act they both walk to their own. In our rapid 
sketch we have only glanced along the dark centre-thread 
of the incidents. That thread should have been stronger— 
a whole bundle of lives span together, and blackened by 
the plague, and drawn in by the impatient grave. 

The poem overflows with the purest poetry. Every 
page might be extracted, as affording a specimen of 
beauty, tenderness, and horror ; and so closely is the sub- 
[ect kept to, that every page is the banner of the plague, 
n reading it, we are most forcibly impressed with the 
strikiMf phrase of Scripture — * the grave is the house ap- 
pointed for the uviNO.' The grave is so sure of its ten- 
ants, that it reckons upon them whilst they are living and 
moving actively about, and calls them its own before they 
are struck by death, or even touched by disease. It looks 
confidently, not only to the darkened room where the 
dead man is stretched out, but also to the cradle of the 
rosy child who is yet to be spared for many years. 

The 'City of the Plague,' though it be a drama, with 
its icene laid in London, is yet essentially of a pastoral 
character. The persons have all been imported from ru- 
ral (Ustricts, and the sentiments have the fresh breath 
and the quiet mnrmuring of secluded vales and uncom- 
mercial rivers. All the innocence and beauty, natural 
aud moral, which ever grew and bloomed in the country, 
are gathered to bear the blight of the pestilence. The 
poet was bound to give the dread power no leas wide a 
range than London, and it was well to introduce a few 
emigrants from the hills and dales ; but in London we 
expect to find some of its proper inhabitants. Yet 'Wil- 
son has not given us a single distinct city-character. We 
have no courtier, no merchant, no beggar. Even in that 
scene where a crowd of profligate revellers carouse at mid- 
lught in the streets, and with uproarious and blasphemous 
mirth chorus the sound of the heavy death-cart rolling 
past them, one of the reckless wantons is a poor ruined 
girl, who cannot forget her native Scotland, and the home 
and days of her unseduccd youth, and she warbles a 
lengthy Scottish lay, not more plaintive than it is strictly 
pastoral The words of Frankfort the sailor are but 
slightly tinged wiUi the sea air, for thev are steeped in 
the beauty of his old country abode. And sweet Mag- 
tlalene, though for weeks she has been familiar, in her 
mission of brave benevolence, with all the lanes and scenes 
^ London, does she not live and die the young and lovely 
saint of Westmoreland? 

The *eity' could not be dramatised, but it might have 
lieen idealised, and thus the plague would have been bet- 
^ exhibited. A compass should have been taken, in- 
dnding the palace and the hovel in one shadowy sketch. 
We shonld have been made to see that it was London 
stM^ that was stricken — the London which had grown 
up for centuries with all its inveterate peculiarities — the 



London whose life-blood was the mighty aud mingled 
tide of all human blood, yet beating according to its own 
vicious temperament. But the great fault of the poem is 
its irregular structure, and that was almost necessarily 
incident to the subject. If the city cannot be dramatised, 
neither can the plague. You may easily find a proper and 
grand stage, but how will you ooniure up a distinct form to 
tread it P But Wilson has not done what was quite pos- 
sible. He could not make the plague a visible agent, but 
he could have made it an invisible judge. A drama 
should have an organic &te, with constant, incompressible, 
and increasing pulse in every scene, and only becoming 
exhausted and still in awful solemnity at the close of the 
incidents, and at the fall of the curtain. A religious 
drama, especially, shonld enthrone Providence for retri- 
bution. What should we think of a drama about the 
Deluge, merely giring the characters perishing in it with- 
out a reference to the presiding law of vengeance P Now, 
the ' City of the Plague' has no tribunal of fate or pro- 
vidence ; it is but an hospital of the dying and a church- 
yard of the dead. There is no moral in the dire visita- 
tion. The poet, indeed, was not bound exactly to view 
the plague as some of the London preachers then did, yet 
it should not have been left as a mere occurrence. But 
the ' plague' is not only without a moral, it is positively 
and directly against a moral, for we see characters chiefly 
imported from the innocent country to meet the doom of 
city guilt. Our attention is almost entirely fixed upon 
stricken purity and loveliness, and how can we therefore 
be impressed with the idea of divine retribution P The 
fall of Magdalene and of Frankfort's mother, as victims 
to the des&oyer, is as if the two angels who appeared to 
Lot had been whelmed in the blazing doom of Sodom. 
The plague should have been made to take the shape and 
shadow of vengeance ; and though here and there, in con- 
formity with the present inequalities of Providence, it 
might have smitten many innocents, yet its origin should 
have been in guilt, and its character should have been at 
once the dark apotheosis, and the deadly avenger of that 
guilt. After mentioning this leading defect of the poem, 
it will suflice for us to say that it is charged with the 
most potent pathos, and invested with the finest imagery. 
We may also add that there is a general dramatic power 
indicated in Wilson's prose which is not to be found here. 
Wilson's smaller pieces are more finished and perfect 
as compositions. Each of them seems to have been thrown 
off freely in one fervent musing. They are the choice 
emanations of his genius, when the ecstacy of inspiration 
was full and high. So exquisite are they, that in the 
reader's mind they dilate into large poems, with their 
beauties and graces more and more dispread every further 
moment of study. The * Scholar's Funeral' will bear 
a comparison with any elegy in the English language. 
We only wish that the Oxford students bad either as 
much sympathy or piety as the author represents. The 
'French Exile' is equal to Coleridge's wondrous song of 
* Genevieve ;' and Wordsworth has no verses upon chil- 
dren to match Wilson's address ' To a Sleeping Child.' 
People are perpetually quoting Scott's lines upon Melrose 
Abbey, and * if thou wouldst view fair Melrose aright' 
has been repeated to us when we were stepping admir- 
ingly to a better place — the dinner-table ; nay, it was 
once recited to us as we were soberly repairing on a Sab- 
bath to the church. For the sake of variety, and, as we 
judge, of superiority beyond degrees, we recommend a 
perusal of Wilson's 'Melroee Abbey.' But our special 
favourite is the ' Address to a Wild Deer.' In it we see 
the youthful Christopher intoxicated with an animal glee 
which stirs all his genius. It is a magnificent effusion, 
and might have been tho utterance of a poetical Orson 
who had passed all his dajrs in the wilderness in exclusive 
sympathy with its bold and swift child. How enthusias- 
tically he asserts the royalty and glory of his Mdol' : 

* Up ! np to yon cliff, like a kinfi to his throne I 
O'er the black silent forest piled lofty and lone— 
A throne which the eagle is Rlad to resign 
Unto footsteps so fleet and so fearless as thine.' 
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Thepoetrjis theperiectpuDtitif of inDUaDiQ limtntliat 
bound orer cbumi lite lif;lit, snd rueep up hiUi like 
sbadows. The deer ia made the tctj impenanation of 
liberty, irith a free ran^e over the most raried tceaerf. 
IV'ith what a rapid hand Wilslm dashes o7a descritition 
of glea and mountain, moor and forest, roaring gall and 
pladd lake, whilst the noble atritosl ia the Spirit sf all ; 



The deaeription of the hbHt «nd dciith of the deeh 1l still 
more coble, but we ha#c not toon) to qunie it. No Oieteif 
sedatirc port rould hsfre written sifch an iaStfM. With 

ttilson-a genliM, he ftust alan ha»e hsd Wltiotfi fhjikii\ 

eodol^wetlta, sild hitFi eiBrci^cd ihent a« ihWa. 

We pan odIt namelhe ' Children's tlitiW IS the litiMt 

fot>nt ei(rcofii|]Mei( Upon i f^tiial of ibfinej and ybuth, 
Ddepetideotly of its tcitdct- jt^tiion Uid iiBaglnfltlDd, hi 
point of >hre*dnc»!i and platfuiows, 11 (W ejcels SheM- 
atoBe's 'Village School in istreft.' 

Wa clow our cHtlclI teWaHi* bv rtpressifts out eotivle- 
tiob that ViltOn-9 genias ha* odl thl-Dim itself etitll-elf 
into aH.r one characteristic ^hleftmeliC. It tcemS ■ 
powcrwithoutll destiny. IIoteTi<mrnest lUllacedlhaf 
be, it bas no one eanlelt [mrptiae. It la a grattd and iin- 
puaioned principle rather at play than si ico'rk. It hit 
ever been t fh|HtiTe froTd lis oirH sacred rMpensibllltlea. 
With some denilitb task which *t»l1d hate drann fb^th 
and held ati hisenFriflei !ii f)'ttent and sttuMb^ ititloh, 
what wonder* could Dot Wilton hwe duUB ! What etoiTH 
of fame *onld not hJte been awarded hitn ! Had hB Bb' 
stood still, heedle?* of temporary itapulses, and aelf-col- 
tected and ihfiorbed in a wot-tHf t>l-Dject, he «ould hate 
gailicd a distinction «h!cb this centurf has ftiten ' ' 
other great imh. But *b ftat that his ' Jblnttiel- is e 
hia hartpst past,' and hi* belt oppHFttinitiea front). His 
old age fbows as ittlpeffcct a fn:HHe deteliipfflcnt of hi* 
genius, a* if be bad W«n cut off Id th^ SpHtiff and i\m(t 
of manhood. Wfaete Is the [ineni wblcH I* (he mcasoi-e of 
this poet P The iost thirty yenri! of his Iftbliate been, aa 
Coleridge aflirmed, ' a rcekleti ttaile of f^tnliis Itt ' itlacl- 
wood," which, if Bcobftiaised aud ptoperiy directed, ttouid 
ha'P produced the poem* of the era. At the terj time 
that he ceased toirrltererse, hlsMbolc being «a.4 becotfl- 
in^ more losttUct and Intense with paKlie spirit. The 
'suWquent ftcriod of his fbll and flelte intrrltiitlni has 
been tnliimproted. He has treated the riffaHtt as Ifae 
conittioli atmosphere. He has H«l embodied the thoasand 
glorious conce]<tion9 tthich bis W1H0, itt tbe turadlt dT the 
muse's influence, must hare produced. He hat IHter- 
niitted all iraichth; orer and tohtern in the frtttriicted 
states of his sublime iai%inetion, and has allotted them 
to pass irithoat copy or note. He tti)*bt hate been caujht 
uplo the third heavens, and fbrbldaen to tell *hat he 
aa*, heard, and felt. Ha ha* made a secret nf hll hif BMt 
poetical ecBiacy, Which inbst often hife torraenled him to 
give it fit expression, and aicoged itself on his silence. In 
solitude be must have been veled and torn by the tesliesa 



ofltimes frenzied and aiift, like thtt 4 
(□ Migel vhobadiiafolly stooped from the ikytomiitle ' 
vltb tbesonf of clay, and whose bMa^aodMitDglkkt- J 
cams wratbfhl and demoniac when uttf from Ut «n |l 
spher«. Weconld pointoutmai^articletiB'llUaklrMl' i| 
*ild and terrible, vhicU are nidatlUf the pmdKtinaof l! 
the a^dny of fenlos— chafed tbd ItWlea* Ifanngh tba a. . 
ittorsa of haTioif a))abdaned poetry, tba 'llanA,' tin :| 
■II Ibelr aproarlMU flm, ectasionallt ibo* bin hi tta , 
mood of dlrft penatwe. Tb» illostiMit 'akvie' Om. 
t«pher, mere thart ohee or t«ioei bas wUun's an mm li 
OfUtterpenllmnMintbeehBlrWgldrittttbmiHU. B^, 'I 
»e tentnre to aatert< that but fcF Wllsoa's ihaiW, g^ I 
■nd hatred nf UitnMlf fof ceasbig to bfeapsel, ChtWqter 



In his c 

bat an , „__ 

his sent Inlithc be, «M tilf'ly rinmMd from «rfUf| tnebji 
and thni Wiisnh, by a ffttiamltMtlotii silled hll fnfa \ 
runetioiii. Did Wtr apace permit, »e fe«l stttngiy tetnjud 
to read i;eniiii a snlemn ieWm npoa it* re«ptnn'bili- ' 
ties, and inslH npon )U batitt,; and ktepibg in ill la : 
ttiorements a deiinfte and Consistent aim, trhich u; . 
brlnj; ont all it* di«ihitf. VeHatlllty 1* a r^lailiioo I 
of ainblttoU ; tot antblllod cWteetltratea eterf enetD is i ! 
one parammint emcem. wbea senilis cradel its on I j 
caiiibg, Itmoit from that mwuent be aiseanteiitcd, toi 
sooner or liter «ill be tialted *ith blttM oommnetiiM 
With all bis tiuae, Wilson dttisl KM ftel p^yir.llil 
it itonid bate beeb tM greater had bs labonrad ia ik 
highest tefadehcy of hia genhu, tmttt bli ■ctbil ichim- 
menti, poKeHty will hnw miieh less dUttnctly thn«i 
dd what he was eonpetent to acbteta. 
But perhaps the ahllts of ags hat* bOt yet t/mdiad Ik 
rFcntafpoeiry itltbinbim, abdUiabadii tbeewtif 
Miltod and Inutigi mar *^ "P Va ridi fartb in in 

SDbleat eapaitie, and «l(h the kMnd of maay taten, » i 
enlbg eartbi Ud tonal •Itb humanity, eta It pau Mi 
the oceati of etettllty. We htipa that he has iintiftn ' 
abcnit hll last ihd beat wAi We mlat htln Mil kii 
9 of prase and erillcilu, Bltberk^ bil hfellKlMi 
1Kb oecnplod ftith TlUnie aptttu, add ItltHMeu 
■as only bBeb a wngHIH latth thHc it vttWa 
I anfflciency of etilhuriaam Ud MruenntMi bat i 
and atraightfbntard pattwae bla btea awwUq. 
Perhaps the Mngniar Titldtt of lliat (ttltfiaaiaibi,aatiitri 
by tbe ramanUe air of bla bittoryt hal kept bUn fmn tba 
aeiflnre and fast bondase at a twrpaH!, flaced In nber 
cirenmstaiKea, and «ltfa a l«»pR«nMirt leas bwtfiM, t» 
mightb*t«graTeiyaadatcadiitaddn«aeclltliflteirwieiM 
chMenirtrrlc. tladbebtenltiBbMMatBllloit'l^lnadia, 
«ith what furiana biight would b« hate attilllAi tht imH 
and tbe Iiarp alike I Yetj tike WlUoHWd bilpMmH 
they are* they are helradtlaatlDgfluie. UtiaiMiMl(« 
eipretsed in the following atana*) la mm-alllatlgiaiiBM: 
' tih tiiii jttt iwfll ml^i iTN'aiht' uhs toMHint hmUi 

)if thr snFlDuq tnnsH deiitlned not to dlNi 

Hh moto limii Wc-t the npirit oftbt lli«i 

'^inlii or aliMiKitiD* liAw ; 



lu iwran chmdl, Itt dpinlii of alun 
And gl-Jij -puW 1 (■!<.« my pil|U e, 
in Uii' coin) fcftJnPfS of a lafit Oillbti, 
CoMM I bitt hnMe oUb ll; lo the* an 






A VISIT to SNoWdoW. 



laiand ; its HimAitie hilli Md bftKUl tikm InfMM i 
of them witb poetical and hlatoCleil auneUtietii ef ao 
cotnmoU ebara^. Leating LofldAn by aa UQj tnia, 
I paid ■ Uastt tisit to a Klltite al Buffni'tal-trelit, ia 

AC.Mfed< ^h^MBM* I a^tAtthkA >kri iw*^*** I HM Mai^rt nf Tlrt« 



when ho deaeended ibto prose and general llteratttro, hia ' and tbe UlJKMtt pOttoHel, ftrriatiit^nh In exettrsbn W 
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the jostlv celebrated Dovedal^, A stene whose manifold 
betaties roll/ justify Bjron's glowing eulogium. 

This aecofflplished, iHith knapsack on sfaonlder) I started 
from WolTerhampton, add walked actoss 9hropshii« to 
the Wrekin^ and climbitig its dr-(;lad slope to the top^ an 
eletikion of iiibii» thtil 1000 f^U etijoyed the flpletidld 
view which il eolnmatids oter the aticlent marches ef 
If alel. Descending on the opposite side, I found myself 
wearr fttid benighted iti a lonely part of the country, and 
the near^ taf £nl mtcaf miles distant. Under these t\t- 
oumstancesj I took np my quartern fbr the night in the 
cotta^^e of A hftythftker^ Hrho overtook me oh the wa^, 
where, althongh of a homely character, ererythhig was 
elean and weil-otdefed. The next day^ walking into 
Bhretrsbory, I wflS strnck with its bold penbsulated po- 
sition on the Setefhi anJ lodting iip at the antiquated 
dial nee on the towel* of the tenerable Abbey chm^h, could 
not help thinking of J^Alstfltf and his %fat of an honr by 
Shrewsbhfy clock. A fbw hours afterwards t crossed the 
little rocky rit^i- Ceirkw at Chirk, ahd for the first time 
set fbot in the Principalitjr; 

I kept the ffrlAt HolyUefld road* Along Which a few 
miles brought faie to the noble aduednct, Pont Cysylltan, 
acrosg the valley of the Dee^ erected by Telford At the 
beginning of the preient century. Another hour found 
me in fiir-fkmed LlAngoll&n« with whifch I was gi^atly 
diftippointtHl ; it is not to be compared with Dotedale. 
At GerHg-y-Drttidlon, Showdon first appeared^ looming 
proudly tip m the fkr-dlBfant landscape. Every step now 
brotighl ttie neAfer to this monarch of thb Cambrian Alps ; 
the leentry aronnd, tooj becAme grAnder and wilder ; the 
billf pttt on th6 Attributes of mountains^ ahd the valleys 
narrowed themselteft into mde and rocky glens, sonndiog 
with the fOlCe of the itreAtts that foamen and chafbd in 
thd tortnods channels belowi I scrkmhled doWn to one 
of these noisy torrents, And Itepping from rock to rock 
safe for a lon^ time at the foot o^ a roaring fitll in the 
middle of < old OonwAy'i foaming flood/ hiade classical 
byGi*r. 

At Bettws-r^cced^ jnst after pAssing that singnlAr struc- 
tare POnt-f-FAi^i a strAhger goin^ in the SAme direction 
inquired if I WAS bound for CApel Cnrig, and ofibred to 
bear nie Coinjiany. Close bt thb road is the glorious 
Hhaiadr-y-Wenoli or cAtAract of the swallow, formed by 
thd plunging bf the LlugWy dowh A rocky chasm in fierce 
aod angry leapS) drowning in its roar the waillngs of the 
coUdimned Spirit of A Bhr iohn Wynne, sAid to be im^* 
prisoned id the CAtemi bfetteath. My chance companion 
jjrotea to bb A Cantab^ odt, as he expresied it, * for the 
longj' Oq a piscAtorial rAtnble, armed with rod and files 
and dmarVs HoraCe. W^ diffbred in our appreciation of 
tlie Wekh charActer} their universal touching of hats, 
accomoanied by sneaking looks, did not prepossess me in 
their fAvouT ] he> hoWever^ thought them the most re- 
ipoctful people he had evfer seen. 

From CApel Cnrig, #hieh consists of two cottaj^es, two 
lakea^ some trees, And a big hotel, and where it rains dU 
tiruallyf I walked through the Splendid pass of Nant Frang- 
con io Bangor, setting thb pouring rain at defiance, which 
clothed the frowning tuminits of Glyder Vawr and Glyder 
Vach id ragged tfiist, ahd^ filling erery Water-course, 
dashed in stripeS of silvery whiteness down the side of 
erery hill. Bangor Cathedral il a quaint unpretending 
itruoture, quite ih harmony With the inblegant streets 
around ) monks and thAraudehi figure alike in its history, 
Whi(:h goes back to the siith Century. The Menai bridge 
next eiaims attention, whence I Walked by the side of the 
straits to CaemArVoni where my first visit was to the 
castle, to ifly inquiry respecting the charge for admis- 
lioo, the portress replied, that althou|(h it depended on 
eiroamstances, sixpence would not be refused. Oh my 
joeolarly remarking that tintem Abbey was shown for a 
■imilar sum, she answered i ' Ob, sir, think how much 
hi^iger this ruin is.' I spent two pleasant hours in ram- 
bling over these interesting remains (which are undergo- 
mg repau-, at the instance, it is said, of the king of the 

Beltduit^. not fnrorAttlTlar *ti« /*hftiml«Ar itt ^h1i*h th4 firaf. 



prince of Wales saw the light. The aecommo^tion it 
afibrds is Of the scantiest broportions. 

The Dolbadarn Inn, at lilanberis, was my next halting 
place ; It is much freqttented. beih^ the principal point 
of departure for the ASCefH tit tho modntiain, and com- 
mands abundant objects Of Attraetlbh, — thb lakes, the 
fall of Cfeunant Mawr^ the ruified tb^er, and the slate 
qukrrleS: 1 WAS ^Atly lnt(h-est^d With a visit to the 
lattbr. Where the operations of blasting, splitting, and 
squaring the slabi, th^ stir and din of a thousand men in 
active labour, afford A siHkini^ COnt^ASt to the silence and 
tolitude of th^ SttrrOtindin^ sCehery. I noticed SUnding 
by the side of thb ritilwAy, bd Which the slat^S are sent 
down to the port On the StfAltS, seVbrAl light iron cars, 
with cranks and treAdleS between the roWS of seats, con- 
structed fbr the diversion of thb qttafrymen After then- 
day's work. Seated ih theie, they S^eed rapidly along 
the levOl shore of the lakes, disturbing the quiet of the 
evenings with their shouts and laughter. They haVe also 
a good bAnd of niusic, with which they t)erAmbUlate the 
rottds, playing mArches and popular Airl. I ohseTved a 
similAr bAnd afterwards At FfbStinlo^, wh^rs, AS I passed 

through, the rough-hand^d musidAns wer6 practising the 

tunes to be sung in chApel the h^xt dfty. 
The following morning the {)^ak of Showdnn was no 

longer visible^ and the falling rain mAdb ihe apprtihensive 
of a disAppointtoOnt Ih the greAt ObjeCt Of my jdufney, the 
ascent of the mountAin. I deteHdlned thereibre on walk- 
ing to Beddgelertj from Wh6nt*e, if the Wbathor proved 
favourable, the top might Still be rdAched, Ahd sAuntered 
up the magnificent bass Of Llanberis^ delighted with the 
savage scenery on ftfthef hAnd, the aSpbOt Of Which varied 
every moment with thb Windings of thb rbad. By the time 
I reached the head of the pASs tlA Atmosphere had Cleared ; 
1 therbfore struck at once Into a rugf od itum track oh 
my rights trusting it Would lead me to Sbm8 ^Oint from 
which a ste&dy climb would brhig me tb the Summit of 
Snowdori. A mhier whom I metj in reply to all my 
questions, could only shake his heAd and say; * dym Sas- 
senach.' tw Saxtfhi meAning that he did hot understand 
English. This ibdeed is the Aniwer more frequently re- 
ceived in this part of the Frinelpaiity than Any other, and 
makes a visit to Wales more like trAf eilitig ih A foreign 
eoontrv than would at first be Supposed, the rohnd 
black hats, loo, worn by the women, with their short 
jackets And gay pettlcOAts, have a pictttresqueness about 
them not at All Uhpleasing to the stranger. There is a 
greAt did'drence between the north And sodth in respect 
to diAlCct And dress | in the latter, the language bf the 
Cymry and the round hats have graddAlly diSAppeAred ; 
in Radnorshire, where twenty years ago WelSh was uni- 
versally spoken, it is nOW Scarcely heard. It will be long 
befbre these are given Up in the north; AS the people there 
are touch more tenacious of the inheritance of their an- 
cestors. 

But this is a digression. I was soon buried in the deep 
valley formed by two far-receding flanks Of the mountain, 
fbllowing All the Ups and doWhs bf the rude road, which 
soon became nothing ihore than a Sledgg track for the 
conveyance of the ore fl-om the copper mines abof e, skirt- 
ing the shores of A lonely lake. Highbr dp Ahother lake 
presented itself, where I stepped Into the broad flat- 
bottomed boat in Which the sledges are cAfried across* 
I endeavoured to extract sOme InformAtibti fTom the ferry- 
man, AS he slowly turned the Windh that Set the boat in 
motion ; but to him alsd ' ^axoU' was all UhkhoWri tongue ; 
all that he could say WAS, < Bread And dhee^e and drink 
on top Snowton ; ' and * tWO t)ence ibr brie,' wheh asked 
his charge. HoWett^r, t COUld how see the p6ak Of the 
mounUin clear and distinct before me. And WAS At do loss 
fbt the general direction, the pAtu bedume At every 
yard less distinct and mom steep, And Aftef Aii hour's 

hard climbing, rendered more fatiffhih^ by the weight of 

my knapsack, I lost all trAces of it Amon^ the heaps of 
loose stones roUed down from the bfecibiees Abbf §. While 
looking about fbr the track, there eaifie bh A tfem^idous 
«thryn nf m\tiH AnA mint th^nvtlfh «hil*h Iti #IM iHltiHs^Uilo 
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to distinguish any object beyond the distance of a fev 
yards. It was now hopeless to continue any farther 
search for the path, and after waiting some time for 
a clearance of the mist, which clung most provokingly to 
all the upper portion of the mountain, I was reluctantly 
compelled to retrace my steps. When on the lower 
ground again, the sun wag shining brightly, which made 
me the more regret my disappointment. Unwilling to 
abandon the attempt, I secured the only bed at the little 
inn of Pengwrjd, where I arrived towards evening, resolved 
to make another trial on the morrow. 

I started again the next morning, and walking back 
to the by-road into which I had turned the day before, 
mounted a green hill near its junction with the high 
road, from whose top I discovered an upper path runnmg 
like a narrow shelf along the precipitous face of one of 
the buttresses of the central peak, which stood out clear 
and unobscured before me. The crags rose to a towering 
height above me on the right, and a thousand feet be- 
neath, on the other hand, were the three lakes, their 
waters tinged with the oidde of copper, gleaming bril- 
liantly green in the bright sunshine. Uere 1 was suddenly 
startled by a furious whiz, and looking up saw an enor- 
mous kite swooping along with outspread wings a few 
feet above my head. He rose again and disappeared over 
the crags ; but before I had walked ten yards further, 
down he rushed again still closer than before. So perti- 
naciously did he repeat these attacks, approaching every 
time nearer and nearer, that at last I stood still and held 
my umbrella steadily directed towards him, on which he 
soared up to an immeasurable height, and after circling 
for a few seconds dropped with the velocity of an arrow 
full upon me. Down he came until within a few feet of 
my outstretched umbrella, when with a sudden check 
and loud shriek he flew away and was soon out of sight 
among the crags on the opposite flank of the mountain. 
I met with no further interruption, and went slowly on- 
wards up ' the steep of Snowdon's shaggy side,' pausing 
occasionally to contemplate the ever-widening prospect ; 
sometimes losing the track in a piece of sloping bog or in 
the bed of a torrent that dashed down the declivity, and 
regained it only by looking forwards where it again be- 
came visible on the harder soil, or at the foot of some 
jutting rock. The higher the elevation the wilder became 
the scene, and the sense of utter seclusion and loneliness 
grew more impressive. So insignificant a creature appears 
man amid the stupendous objects around, that I can com- 
pare it only to the feeling experienced on board a solitary 
ship in a calm midnight ocean. Coleridge knew what it 
was when he wrote 

* Alone, alone, all, all alonf*, 
Alone on a wide wide eea ! ' 

About half way up I came to an untenanted cottage, near 
which sat a dog, looking the very picture of desolation, 
belonging; probably to some of the miners, who had for- 
gotten him on the hill. In the rude chasms which here 
intersected the path, bright veins of copper were distinctly 
visible, shining through the water that trickled down 
their perpendicular sides. Among the debris thrown out 
from the excavations the path again disappeared ; the 
climbing, too, became painfully laborious, tne loose frag- 
ments slipped away from under my feet, and I was com- 
pelled to make use of my hands to assist me in the ascent. 
This difficulty surmounted, the path was again visible, 
and after a few more toilsome zigzags brought me to the 
ridge. There was yet a third of a mile to the top ; I 
rested for a few minutes, looking back on the wild valley 
along which my path lay ; from this height it appeared 
scarcely wide enough for a goat, and the abrupt slopes 
perpendicular as a wall. The wind blew cold on this un- 
sheltered position, and made me glad to button my coat 
closely as I made my way along the ridge, and at last 
stood on the summit, 3571 feet above the level of the 
Menai Straits. Here the cairn, which from below ap- 
pears scarcely larger than a sugar-loaf, is found to rise to 
a height of twelve or fifteen feet ; by its side, erected two 
years ago^ stands a small wooden building which may be 



best described as a ' shanty.' It is tenanted from M^ 
till October by an honest Cambrian, who provides aooora- 
modation and refreshments for the numerous visiten. 
From this point the view is at first bewildering ; the eye^ 
unaccustomed to regard objects from so great a height^ is 
unconscious of the deception. Places miles away seem as 
though they could be reached at a single stride. In a 
short time, however, we begin to form a correct estimate 
of distances, and reduce the broad panorama to harmony. 
Westward, like a dim stripe of cloud, the Isle of Maa 
could be seen, remotely shutting in the blue expanse of 
the Irish Sea, which, on the hither side, rolling its bright 
waves far into the land, formed the magnificent bays of 
Caernarvon and Cardigan. Anglesey seems to lie at the 
spectator's feet, distinctly mapped oot ; every road and 
nvulet traceable. The Menai Strait looks like a petty 
creek, a few sail gliding lazily on its surface, impelled by 
a gentle breeze, which up here is a stirring gale. Un- 
expected glens and valleys come into view, revealing niMire 
than twenty lakes of various forms and dimensions, some 
high up among the hills giving birth to noisy torrents, 
others far down almost beyond reach of the sun. East- 
ward the scene embraces a very chaos of hills, extending 
in a clear day to the distant Wrekin. Southwards rise 
the five peaks of Cader Idris and the solitary cone of 
Plinlimmon. The majestic features, too, of the whole 
mountain itself, are fully unveiled, with all the contor- 
tions of its four great ridges declining for miles from the 
central peak ere they subside into the lesser eminences 
at their base. Sternness is the predominant character- 
istic, producing an effect on the mind of the most elevat- 
ing nature. Yet I learned by experience that in many of 
the descriptions of Welsh scenery there is much of the 
apocryphal; leading to the inference that travellers go 
away and describe what they expected to feel, rather 
than what they actually did feel. While I was gazing, a 
sudden mist enveloped the peak and hid every object 
more than a few feet distant ; and as it rolled over the 
crags and spread across from ridge to ridge, imparted a 
touch of the terrible to the scene, and gave one the idea 
of the seething of a Titanic caldron. I took refuge in 
the shanty whilst waiting for the disappearance of the 
mist, and partook of what the simple-minded host digni- 
fied with the name of coffee. I had the curiosity to in- 
quire as to the proportion of the berry, and learned that 
two spoonfuls to a gallon of water was the standard. The 
remarks on the pages of the visiters' book betrayed a 
woful lack of common sense on the part of the writers. 
Some contented themselves with saying that they ' pitched 
into the bread and butter ; ' others have recorded a few 
sickly sentimentalities ; a third wrote down a devout wish 
that the dispenser of refreshments had been initiated 
into the art and mystery of coffee-making. The greater 
part, however, of the entries conclude thus : — * Got to the 
top ; disappointed of the view by the mist.' Mine was 
better fortune, fo» it soon cleared again, and gave me 
ample opportunity to impress the whole scene on my 
memory ; and to store my knapsack with some lamps oif 
the beautiful rock crystal with which the mountain abounds, 
as souvenirs for my far-away friends. 

After staying on the top two hours, I descended on the 
side towards Beddgelert. The ridge in this direction, 
Clawd Coch, is extremely narrow ; at one part the width 
does not exceed two feet. Many persons have been afraid 
to cross it ; some have passed on all-fours, and others with 
a sudden rush looking neither to the right nor left. The 
danger is, however, greatly exaggerated, as the slopes on 
either side, although sufficiently precipitous, are yet far 
from perpendicular. While I was standing here the view 
cleared to seaward, and gave me a glimpse of the Wick- 
low Mountains. The distance from the top to Beddgelert 
is seven miles, practicable the whole length for horses, 
even across the fearful ridge. I met two parUes with 
their guides in my hasty descent by the tortuous and 
stony path; the circle of vision gradually contracting. 
One by one the distant lakes disappeared, then the renooter 
heights sunk below those in the for^round, until tlM 
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prospect comprised bat little beyond the broad valley 
ikirtiDg the southern base of the mountain. 

Id a field near the churchyard at Beddgelert is the rude 
stone which marks the * grave of Qelert,' the tradition of 
whose cruel death, by the hand of his master Llyvellyn, 
is preserved in well known rhyme. Leaving Caernarvon- 
ihire by the celebrated pass and bridge of Aberglasllyn, 
I followed a route across Merioneth that led me under the 
shadow of Cader Idris, and showed mo most of its pictur- 
esque beauties. On one of the spurs of Plinlimmon a 
Welsh pedlar overtook me, and we walked on together to 
Llanidloes. He gave me an account of the popular tradi- 
tionary origin of the three rivers which derive tneir sources 
from Uiis fitmous mountain. While they were yet below 
the surface they held a consultation, and mutually agreed 
to rise early on a given morning and choose their course 
to the ocean. Each one was emulous of outstripping the 
other, but Severn woke first, and bubbling merrily forth 
to the day, took his way rapidly by all the fairest towns 
and cities to the Bristol Channel. Next woke Wye, who 
vben he saw that Severn had outstripped him, exclaim- 
ed, 'the best land for me!' and forthwith dashed along 
through the richest fields and fattest soil, to unite eventu- 
ally with his earlier rival. Last of all woke little Rhei- 
diol, in great alarm at having overslept himself, ' Hap 
what hap,' said he, * I'll be first at the sea,' and away he 
went as straight as he could run for Aberystwith. 

I next crossed the counties of Montgomery, Radnor, 
and Hereford ; and walked over the beautifiU Malvern 
range on my way to Oxford, whence in brief time a fast- 
speedmg railway train brought me again, an unnoted unit, 
among the millions of the metropolis. 



SONG OP THE SPADE.^ 

BT THOXAS B. J. P0L80X. 

On the brow of a fh)zcn hUl, 

In a cold December mom, 
A poor man dne; with a shivering fhuno, 

In garments ragged and torn. 

Hia cheeks, so pale and white, 

I'rodalm'd his wants extreme : 
In fact, he appear'd soch a perfect fright, 

I fuxey 'twas bnt a dream ! 

He wrought bnt by the day, 
And by ue day was paid; 
And still, as ho toss'd and tom'd the day, 
ne sang this song of tiie spade: 

*Tofl— toU— toUI 
I most ere break of day ; 

Toil— toll— ton, 
Till I scarce can see the clay 
From early mom till night. 
In tntSty weather and cold, 
*Tis work while yon see a glimmer of light, 
Though poor, infirm, and old. 

• Ton— toU-toIl 
TUI the fhune grows fldnt and weak ; 

ToU— toU— toU 
Tin your heart is like to break I 
If at a Christian's hand 
Men thna mnst work and toil, 
lis a jiity of those in a heathen land 
Who /mltlTate the soil ! 

* Oh, mothers bless'd with sons ! 

Oh, mothers with hnsbands dear I 
What can there be in a Ufc like this 

That conld exigence cheer? 

With scarce a shred of clothes 

To keep out wind or snow — 
If this be not misery indeed. 

Oh, what is hrnnan wo! 

•DIg-dig-dig 
TUI the sun smks in the sky ; 

And dig— dig— dig 
TUI the ground yon can't descry. 
In weather rough and mUd, 
Tls work the Urelong day ; 
Oh ! would I had died when I was a chOd, 
Then wo had kept away. 



• This poem, written after tlie style of Hood's celebrated ' Song of 
the Shirt,' was suggested to the author upon his seeing a iKxnr man 
^^ at work one wintry morning, on the brow of a sterile-looking 
gpta en e e in the county of Tyrone. 



* With scarce a crumb of bread 
My weak frame to sustain ; 

Tliough exposed trota the hour I leave n^ bed 

To sleet, and cold, and rain; 

With such a scanty meal, 

My days of labour few — 
Would it be wonder'd at if Fd steal? 

Oh, God! what shaU I do? 

* But why should I wish to steal 
Though I lie on a paUet of straw? 

Twonld but add to the misery that I tod 

The sin of a broken law. 

Over ftirrow and rig — 

Oh, that I ever was bora !— 
How c«in I help wondering, whUe I dig, 

That I look like one fbriom ? 

'Ton— toU— toU 
Unceasing through the day; 

ToU— ton— ton 
For a nominal trifle of pay. 
WhUe others through the streets parade 
So cheerfbl and so gay, 
*TIs for me, the compaidon of shorel and spado. 
To labour and dig away. 

' With fhune exhausted and spent 

By woes that cant be told, 
Withsu I must toil, and turn the soil, 

'1 hough benumb'd with frost and cold. 

Oh, QodI in such a state, 

Who'd like a long career? 
But why do I speak? — such a shocking fate 

Must shorten existence here. 

* Oil, for to taste the Joys 
The wealthy daUy know — 

To breithe the fragrance of the air 

Which foUows where they go! 

Tlie dog, though meaner tax 

Than a Christian with a soul, 
WIU fyoquently ride in their coach or car 

And on their carpets roU : 

* But the labourer with his spade, 
Unseen, may sigh and moan : 

Hath he aught of feeling ? it may be a&k'd ; 

Or is he but a stone ? 

Oh, mothers bless'd with sons! 

Oh, mothers with hnsbands dear ! 
What can there be in a labourer's life 

His weary soul to cheer?* 

On the brow of a teozea hill. 

In poverty array'd, 
A poor man was placed the ground to till. 
Oh, would you could see him! your heart woiUdflU, 

If not harder than his q>ade! 



FORT ASTOR. 

A TALB OF THB BACKWOODS. 

Pais ladies, with your ermine victorines and sable boas, 
your raffs of 'coon skin, and muffs of opossum ! Exquisite 
gentlemen, with your braver hats and vests of elk peltry ! 
do you ever think, as ye loll in your britskas and swagger 
in fashionable promenades, of the toil and danger that are 
endured, that ye may be shielded from the wind and ren- 
dered imperyious to the cold ? Courage, endurance, danger, 
war, and voluntary exile, are suggested every time we be- 
hold hoary winter, and listen to the blustering north wind 
as he imperiously orders our proud and fair ones to don 
their robes of fur. We are wafted away to the boundless 
prairie and illimitable forests, whose denizens are made 
subservient to the use of man; and we wonder at the 
sacrifices made and the heroism displayed in the procure- 
ment of a fashionable luxury. The display of any article 
of mannfacture is suggestive of varied and discursive 
foncies. Skill, talent, accumulation of means, distribution 
of parts, social order, and advanced civilisation, are the 
parents of mechanical eminence and artistic grandeur. 
But the display of a ftir robe leads us back to the starting 
point of society. Savage life, and the world of romance — 
hunters, warriors, and trappers, lonely forts and lonelier 
shanties, come before our fancy's eye like a panorama, at 
the display of nature's unshorn garments. Let it not be 
supposed, however, that those engaged in the ftir trade are 
necessarily rude and nncultured men. There is a fkscina- 
tion in the adventurous life they lead that often allures the 
student from the closet to study nature in her pristine as- 
pect, and society and its advantages are often discarded 
by Uie scholar and gentleman ibr a sojourn in the wilds. 
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The motiYes that led Dr Ethad JBuokly to quit his home in 
Troy, New York State, his profession and relatives, are in- 
explicable, unless "we takfe intb Tiew a certain restlessness 
in man, which, like the migratory principle in birds, leads 
him to explore scenes which haye dwelt upon his imagina- 
tion, unthoughtful of eoQ^eqll^noe^. 

Dr Buckly was a widower^ and perhaps the attractions 
of home were less powerfitl than heretofore ; for, when the 
American Fur Compatiy fittfed otit ail expedition to the 
country of the Missouri, lie accepted the situation of an 
agent, and removed with His W6 boys to the prairie, as 
cheerfully as if {"ort Astor hitd been the capital and the 
unreclaimed wild were Columbia, ^lie situation of the 
doctor was less lonely than ih^ reitiotencss of his home 
would indicate; for Uie fort was toe rendezvous of the 
hunters and trappers bf th6 district j iiiid the voyageurs, 
as they passed up the rl^et* (ffi theit Haiardous journeys 
to the ' tar west,' stopped ml their wtty id taste of his hospi- 
tality, and hear his repm*tfl ttllAtivD to the state of the 
country. In cotnmon converstttiooi ' state Of the aountry * 
means a widely different thihg fi'oill What it^ did at Fort 
Astor. The temper aUd feelhdgS of the Indians claimed 
the concern of the adventurers ; atid th* route of former ex- 
plorers and the contingtetltled Of rivei* dr ovet'land travelling 
were the principal themeS bf dlsctlsdibn. Dr Buckly was 
perfectly fitted for ihe duiied ho liad undertaken: his 
temper was firm withodt facing dogthiitical ; his courage 
was the offspring of physical activity and strength, and 
imbending moral energj^. Hi8 |)bSltibll TTas one requiring 
these qualities in an emiilght d^ee ; for he had to restrain 
the impetuosity of the white hunters^ and to conciliate the 
wUd and haughty redmen. ttithotit appearing to com- 
mand, he claimed obedienbe firom the BuboMinates in the 
service of the compan jr • ftnd Irlthbtlt flsMtliing the superi- 
ority which the civiliaed Cdtiquer6r always dbes over the 
savage, he gained the respect of the aborigines. 

Dr Buckly, ad alr^fady hinted, h&A two sons — ^Marcus 
his first bom, and Ethan, In 'v^hom the Ibten bf both fiither 
and brother were strongly centred, ftlarcus was fast ap- 
proaching to man's estate ; at least ihe Ininters said so, as 
they clubbed together in the fort and told their tales of 
dangelr past, and pirophesied thb flituW doings of the yoimg 
man. But his father strongly impressed dpon the youth 
that he was only sixteen, as he petitioned to be allowed to 
join the hunters upon their expeditibtis. Marcus was a 
manly lad at all events, although his years were few. No 
Shienne or Pawnee in the continent had a darker eye; 
and his hair was ad black &M Wanheea the intbtpretet'd, 
although Wanhecd wds tbc son of an Itoquois. lie 1^fixk 
tall of his age ; and Mackeniie, the Scotcii trtlpper, ifrjil 
scarcely more cool and collfebtbd in the buflfafo ndnt: 
while Uorrigan, wlio in nid youth was the crack ledbef drid 
runner ih brod^ DoilcgJil, wliich iS to say of ilU Irelahd, 
was hard toiishcd with tlje stripling in a mllc*S rilbe. Setlj 
Greenwood had taiighi hiih to shoot, and Sett Orefehlfrobd 
had challenged All Kentticky to bring one of bis flge to 
beat him ; and althoiigb tCentiicky waS many miles away, 
and the challenge was of course botb unbeard and unan- 
swered, yet it showed Setb's fkith in the bojr's {jowerS, bf" 
it inay be in his oifrn talent to instruct. Marcus resembled 
his father In form, fcattires, find t^tnpcr, abd his fathCT was 
proud of his vigour dnd courage ; but he loved little Ethan, 
with his blue evbs and golden lobks. and his sialle that 
recalled his motller ; and Marbtis loved him tob, for bb WaS 
a gentle little boy, and lobkea np to his btothpr ifritb ptide ; 
foi- his years Were oh\f teil. Marcus mihtifed boldly 
amongst the Indians, tis they batne with thfelr lUrs to ei- 
changfe for tbe calicoes, b^ads, and pot^'dfei' oi tbfe wbitti 
man ; and be if^ould sit for hdHH together witb Wahbeeaj 
aSkirlg tiubStioiis and acquitlnij tbe Indlah ton^bs : arid 
littlb Ethan "i^ould sit bc»db Wk, tob, dnd he i^Oilld gaib 
ertgetly In Wanhefea*s ^ce dS he tdld of the unfelplbrbd 
beanties that tbfe rediflah rbftntbd anldttgSt fitr fkr away. 
If an Indian dhtered the Mi di^Sbd iii the plcturfesdue 
robes of his nation, bfe T^otild gaib tiiJoil bifn ^th boyisb 
curiosiiy, dfid exaMrib his accoUtfeinbhtfl Ifrith wonder. 
There iras not ft hunter of tbfe ifild for ihdny leagues 



around Fort Astor btit respected Bt Buckly. Wiey knew 
him to .be unbendingly jtist and brave, and as his form 
was stately, and his conduct unstained by deceit, they 
nambd him White Rock. Cold and stoical though they ap- 
peared, they were quick to inatk each peculiarity of form 
and character, aha through the tribbs that sojotime^ 
t*ithin a long ioumey of the fort, Marcns and fithan itepe 
khbwn as thb Eagl6 and Antelope. MarcuS itas named eo 
frbte MS proud carriage and audacity; Ethan ftota his 
ihnbcbnt buriosity. 

Of all thb independeht dealers at thb fort, Wiilged Al+ot 
was the most bxtensive. When others Could slHng tkeif 
peltries oh thbir shoulders Winged Ari^tr'S hbm ironld 
bbnd beneath his load. He was a tall and statbly Indian, 
and his fratab was vbry po"«ret^l. His )iHd was sot- 
tnotlnt^l by a borona of ease's feaUlbrs, and his long black 
haii-flbatbd ovbt his btoad shbillders ; MB iSice IrSa inftrked 
Ivith mftny soars, arid ^heh it was be^tfuned with black 
and yelloi^ paint it looked alinost hidbottS. He was cold 
and tacitnm, and t^hbn he b*bb&h^ bis tes for theojm- 
moditles hfe reqiiired, he ^buld mbunt bis steed ahd ride 
ptoudly away. "When the tndlahs ifrerb (jneStibned coft- 
cbtnihg him, they shbbk theiir heads and only said hewi^ 
a * niedicine,' Ivhich is ib say, he Iras a tbry toySterioas 
person. Thb white hunters did nbt Idi^e hitti; jjeriiifs 
becaiise ho '^as tuor^ SiibcesSfUl than inanV at thfeir Tdca- 
tion ; perhaps bcbdnse he manifestbd nd ftffebtibn fof tiiem. 
Hb often bahae td Fdrt Astot, and Dr ^ubkly treated Mm 
with all the i-espbct that ah Indian btivb could claim, 
little Ethan Would gazb ripon his facb, and lay his hind 
tipon his dl-esfl; and he l^dnlfl try to cbnffei^e with Mni, 
but Wmged Arrow never Seetilbd tb nWabe the boy. 
Winged Arrow was none of ybur capridcms visiters of the 
white man's fortj he came M regularly as the sun, and 
although the periods were distant between his visits, Ik 
seemed to know when consignments C&me from St Loais 
as well as if he had tead the intoicb. 

How beautiful is summer in the wildsi ! glowing, gor- 
geous summer, with its gay and lovely flowers, and its 
richly blossomed trees ! The bis<m tottms on the prairie, 
and crops the luxuriant herbagb; and the wolves, like 
cowards, as they arc, hover roimd the buffaloes to em 
upon and slay unwary stragglers. The earth is dressed 
in the bright and lovely hue that nattite loves. The trees 
and plains are grebn ; rfreen bluffs rftdse their conical 
forms far in the &tant my ; grbett banks bound the flash- 
ing rivers ; little green islands ftre Set in lakes, like eme- 
ralds in gold, and high hills tower up to heaven enrobed 
in the universal colour. The skies are cloudless; Uie 
sunbeams are unbroken; they datH; frdm the day-star witli 
piercing ardour and brightness, i^nd they scorch the 
beasts of the field, and man, th« chief and weakling of 
creation. Winged Arrow was brav^ and his hone was 
swift and strong* but hii peltfibs were h«avy, and he was 
a great addition to their ^feight, so tbe poor steed was 
weary as it crossed the pfairie beheatb the enervatiDg 
sunbeams and its oppressive load. Winged Arrow had no 
mercy for his steed, and it was rnm<nitbd that he had as 
little mercy for man. So he iitged it onivard at its speed, 
although its eyes were dtiU ftfld hbavy, afld its tongue was 
parched and hung from its foamy mouth. The few hun- 
ters who were lounging about the fort» looked listlessly 
from its walls into the prairib, afld #hbn they saw Winged 
Arrow come ambling along they tuinbd away to ayoid 
him, for his presence was shunned by each bold and hardy 
hunter. The poor steed had borne its red master in many 
a wild chase, when the bison had flillen bfenbath his arrow, 
and it had saved him fronl thb knives bf the Wolf Pawnees 
when alone he hunted in their gtouhds. But the m 
and want it had undergone for some dayS had destroyed 
its strength and spirit, and it ftll befotb the barrier of 
Fort Astor, the victim of that unltersal criielty which In- 
dian warriors manifest to their steeds. Winged Arrow 
said not a word, nor seemed to notice the loss ho had su^ 
ii^ed ; but Hfting his load ot fwn, he iHth difficaKy cSrfied 
them into the ibrt, afld laid tbbm tlbfoi% Dr Bobltly. The 
commandant was a man of a widely difierent cast 
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tbfe lifttiTC. 1^ Irtur curled rotind hia broim etp&nsive 
forehead^ s&d his hand^me shiiii of de«r-0kiti iras batmd 
round hid waist by d hiudsoitt^V oi*]itoie!lt^ bti« of 
iMfflptnb; hid ftMNl Ifae fhirfowed} his tfye dafk aiid 
thbdghtfta, yo6 it #sd Itind, atid yOQ Oottld iM tiiAt feeling 
t^ no dtnuiger to tt« boAoifl fh)ttl whkh ih« iuMhiiigs of 
hi^ dark eye OSfii«: ^« tM4^t«d Wihg^d Alto# iHtii 
matked ttrmni^) i«id Ad iil« aouft i^«m fiMide MtM, he 
sought bj' hlfl iliAtiti9f to lllflti^ol ttob ill \kmt ihtotootirM 
irith Ulti ftboHgiilefl. 

< wm White Mooli ilt0 mo A tiotM in «xohiuiie M iAf 
piiMifl ? ' itiid tho indlnti) ienohlug w« ^« iri^i ttto point 
ofblfliDOcAsiiii. 

< My hunters Imve ridden hard in the trail of tb« «lk 
tnd btiffUO) flhd th« steedi hAf () be#n seAH^ ibr tf i moons 
on iM |}faiA«,' «a!(I l)t l^tMkly, (HltMly ) 'f Ahi SOltjr t^ 
I \iin not a Meed*^ 

'Winged htftsw Khonid hare been in«ircifVil io hift bluolt 
htfr^' 0^d BthAn, boldly i * hAfd rldihg Oli tne buHlinfe 
pmA irottld kill the etitrnge^t iste^ in th« MttlententA* 

Hi« f^ih«t looked At thfe W with & di9|)|ieMed Aii*i 
which effeetiiaily olieeked And AbAfliicd hint } bnt iho In- 
dun's nostHls mily dikt^, And lie Memea hot io BAt« 
floa(i^ the tttnaf k bf the ibHT Atd ohlidi 

'If Wlilged hrttm t)]eA9eS \m hlAy tAi^ \fi I'oi^ Aiiot 
riJl ItMiiottoiri' iftid Dt Dttekltj felldlt, * tod if Any of fliy 
^^\% bHni A Simf6 Ateedj it thAll M tti ibe M^tiM of 
Whi|ed Atfi)ir/ 

Dfrlhg thAt dAt ihe tedniAn Mi; dbon hlA ikin« m ini- 
t!idfiAbl> AS if h« hAd b«en fttone. m noi)o«d iio on«, And 
tbeti (bud WAS }j1 Aeed t^fbf^ him h« |m^ed it Air a#: I'biA 

cdhdtttt ASiohiAti(:<d hobbdy^ ibr th« {MMHlHAHtieA ttf IttdtAli 
cbAfat*t(;r tefe tillderttobd in the fbtt. ^ttt ^hAti fiiKfklt 

siiettMid to lAuodf tihd^ A flisdnttilofi iritii ihi^ mAn. m 
(bridbk Idrf AtMAiomed gpoHl And hhng Aboilt ihe «not 
wliefellfihgea Atroir lAt, AA if h« hAd been dtAitn ifaithei' 
by M^fi. Thb i^kih'8 e^e ironld M\ nnon idm iHth 

the keen piercing glare of a wild beast) Ahd tlum ift Ifonid 

b« tttmed to tile Ay ivlth a hAnghty d^Ant eiptesftion. 
The boy ITAA boldi Ahd A eomplete ttrAnjiei' io ftari yet 
he ttt gehile wHhttii And his Aniidt eonld be sifrted only 
timHi|h im symt^^ei. Ofnetly lie detected i he irbo a^h 
pty le lAHOi to ft ^tii o» ihonf to a liotse ir aa i^iAided 
tl^ no friehdl/ e^e by the boy^ And Winged ktttUfi 
tbb ir&a ftmmf obiy mi bbjeet of om^ofltyj has i^fd^ 
ed i^ith Att Indefitiame dlsDie. The ihAdee of et enlng 
gathered oyer the fbreitt Ahd tnrAifie« And ihey OAttie oreef^ 
inf in ihMi' A4iil ptogHM otet* the fbtti the y%\\^ of ihe 
P&ktbe^ ^ ihe howl of the wolf bAme eodhdini dteAHly 
mn the bi'oAd meAdbWj Ahd the bnllfroif § efoak jjAlned 
tb« usft^e^^e ^kM } Atill Winged Arrow am tt|Mii hie ekinij 
and still the boy was i^hg eti Mm. 

Mohdng bi^kb oh FoH AitOr, bH|ht« imillntf mom. 
Bttti^ Ahd Mtfi-Anee wen Ih^eh And uAimy^ fbf the dew 
wM|Uttermg bh etmy leaf And eiem \ the sdnhoAmft were 
flASMiig fi>oih the mt hoHton^ Ahd aa they streAmed into 
the ]mm of the doiinitofy in the fbHi the htmtei^ leA|fed 
fM theif dtmohfiA Ahd ^%^im. fbt* theh* Aeonttomed eji-> 
wittdtti. Wittg^ Arfbw*! Ateed lAy At the AAte of the 
^ At liAAt the f emiiAnifl of H^ ibr the Wbltee fakd eleAned 
its hoflesi Ahd hli t)emes wefe fttlll in the ahmi hnt the 
hidliii hlfhself WA9 i|otie--Ay{ And the beet eanoe thAi etef 
skihiitted the bHNuf ^^miwAt And the ftarest little boy 
%ettd the AUt^hAiiiee^ were AWAjf with the itefh Imllini 
tm\m do flotMttg i^feoiidtAteiy i oooinese In their tocA^ 
^ m ef mm imtMAnee than hAiniihood or temerity i 
M then Df ^kiy heAfd of the Abdhctlon of hit emid, 
iri iu4dHH> beitiyed Any emotloh nor exhibited Any finntie 
<i«*ttbAitMttohi of mebf hnt there waa a ooiiirAetkm of 
^ breW) And a twtiouihg of hie h|>A« thAt told of a sAd 
i^««it ofAeed nn to regolnte dATing. de eotdd net ft)rsAhe 
^ dttdesj Ahd thbie who hAte ei|M»ileimed the M^eh<^ 
of p&terfl&i AiAMtiem, 6Aft tell how flmoh mort AntfAge it 
i^lidred to eehme him to the Ibrtt iJum to eend him in 
qii«8t of ttji boy Amofl^ the nnkhown regone of nAtnfe. 
'I ditmot go Oh thy brdther'e tMii, msm^' aaM the 
i^rtelHng IMher to slA oldest Aoh) <bltt I can ittAkA H 



sacrifice that ooets me more — I can send thee, my son. 
Look in my eyes, Marchs,' continued the Hither, as he 
ga^ed Wistfully in the young man's glowing fiiee— 'look at 
me« my boy, and read from the aedons of my past life, and 
from my heArt at this inOment, the Answer yon shAll mAke 
to me. Do yon beliete l^t t could send ^ou on An expe- 
dition that I Would not rather dohbly tenture myself?' 

The youhg man spAke not» but, gating on his &ther; he 
clAAped him in his Arme^ And wept npon his neok. 

* If yod do not wish to Assist in bunting nn the Winged 
ArToWi tell me beidl^i llArens. Ton khoW tiiAt I will not 
ibroeyoiL* 

'Bttt yott would desjjise me if I could refbse, ikthcr,* 
AAld the yonth) drAWlng himself up, And looking proudly 
on Ms parent * HArb I not petitioned you to allow me to 
go With Maokensie to the wilderness and woods, and did 
yott not keep me in the fbri on Aocottnt M my youth ? 
HAte t not Sought (o AceompAny Setli Oreehwood to the 
big fiats, And ffi^ kepi me ni home lest the PAwnees might 
teke my seAlpt 1 griered^ ihtheri but I knew that yon 
joted me^ ct yon Would not hate eared so ftmdly for me. 
I Will go more proudly in soArdh of IBthan thAU ever I 
Would hAf e ehAsed the gAmSi and I know And honour the 
motltes thai prompt yott to send me fbr him. You think 
ihAt Strnngers alone shmikl not adtentUre for what is 
Unked strongest to your Affeotions^ fotber, and then to 
mine.' 

m fitiokly seldom gAte WAy to strong emotions, but he 
ftlt them neterthetess. Generous sentiments expressed 
hy his sOnS) delighted him mOTe thAn fbats of anility or 
nhysioAl proWeSs \ And when Marcus had finished talking 
his fki^ ootiid Ohiy Wring hlS hAUd^ And Snlile With pride 
AS he gftSed through his tears on his gAllAht boy. Shortly 
After Ma Intertiew, three men and Mttrcus ^ekly entered 
A lArge OAUoAf Add AfteT plAdng stores of Ammunition, 
ibodj And byohterie on boArd^ they pushed silently from 
the riyer^s bAUk^ Ahd pAddled quickly up the mighty 
strsAm. Th(^ were stem AUd WArllke men who Aoocnn- 
pAnied MAroUSi hut they were As brate as experience in 
dAnger eouid mAke thenij their habiliments were strange, 
pArtAking of the fiuhions td white And red meU) and their 
ehATacterSj also tArkm% were a compound of citilised 
sympAthies And a licentiousness of Action, wMch their un< 
restrained pAsslons ahd untrammelled sphere of life d^- 
f eloped. MAoken«le was hot a tall mon^ but his shoulders 
were like those of AtlAS^ And toil had so toughened his 
fiesh thAt it WAS AS hATd As oak. His Shhrt was fiMhioned 
of imshAfen eik4lkht, AUd a strong belt held his hunting-* 
hnlfb And iomkhAWk* dorrlgan was Attired much in the 
Aishion of hhi iSooteh eompAUlou; but tiibre was a profu- 
sion of iknet^otk on his OAp tmd shirt, AUd l^e belt that 
girt his ter/ iAll And AthMo fl-sme was hAndsomely orna- 
mented And fHnged With hair, fietii Greenwood's muson- 
lAT Ibrm WAS incAsed b similar garments to those of hia 
fblloW-adtentUrers, the only distinction being their leggins, 
MAckensle hating contrlTcd to obtAhi a pAlr msde of tartan, 
OorHgAtt'S And Greenwood's being of green oloth. They 
Were rough men< but they could track the redman on his 
pAthf tuMi the Wild beast to his kdr ; they were stout of 
heArt) And Stout, ioo^ of hand \ they oould fight with the 
SAtAge in his own mode, and they boxild droumtent him 
in cunning. Th^ tored Cap'in Btiokly, AS Seth Greenwood 
CAlled Mm, Ahd MAreus and fithkn too i and, Although the 
wide eontiUent had been nieke<L three brAter hunters for a 

perilous Adventure eouid not have been fimnd^ nor three 
Who had sueh Ample oonfidence Ih eAOh other. 

Per mAny weary days and nights the hkrdy adventurers 
pushed their berk up ihe Missouri^ And et ery hunter or 
IhdlAn ttdin Whom they might obtaih infbrmation was 
ASked coneeming little BthAU or Winded Arrow. They 
hAd scjoumed in the tlllAges of the Aborigines, they had 

pAlAtered WHh the cMef^ they hAd distributed trhiketfl 

And promises with the jMme prufbsicm^ but tiiey oould find 
no traee of the hey. The greenness of summer depArted, 
And the wind OAme slghlhg through the fbrest, Agitating 
its myriad boughs Afld shaking the dry leates from its 
SApleSs branohcs, like a hSrAld of decay And death. De- 
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BDondent and almost hopeless, the hunters and young 
Marcus tamed their canoe in the direction of the settle- 
ments. They glided gently ¥rith the current, Trhispering 
their coi^ectures and fears, till on the third day of their 
downward progress they pushed into a creek. It was a 
dark oTershadowed ca^e, whose waters were black and 
sluggish, and the rapidity of the outer current only pre- 
served it ih)m stagnation; but it was impervious to the 
simbeams, and as a shelter from the rays the voyagers 
sought its welcome canopy. Mackenzie started when he 
drew his paddle from the water, for it struck upon a hol- 
low vessel, which, on examination, they discovered to be 
the canoe Winged Arrow had taken frx>m the creek at Fort 
Astor. After a hurried consultation, the adventurers pushed 
deeper into the creek, where the darkness was impene- 
trable, and placing the stolen canoe in its former position, 
and laying themselves flat in their own, they determined 
to await the issue of their discovery. The night had b^^ 
to advance, and the evening breeze was moaning through 
the trees, while the dry leaves fell with a sharp crackling 
noise. Opposite to the overshaded creek was a wooded 
island, and beyond the river rose a dark cone-liko hill; the 
island and cave were both in deep shade, and it was almost 
impossible to see any person on theisle. Suddenly Mackenzie 
beheld the empty canoe pass like a dark shadow from the 
cave, and no one seemed to guide or propel it. In a few 
moments he had muttered injunctions to keep silent, con- 
certed signals, and loosened his knife and tomahawk ; then 
he dropped into the stream, and ¥rith the gentlest motion 
swam in the wake of the bark. The light vessel crossed 
the waters with a rapid motion, and Mackenzie was con- 
vinced that it was fitstened to a tug, and drawn by some 
one on the lonely little isle, towards whose woody shores 
it was quickly advancing. Fearing that the mysterious 
Winged Arrow might ob^rve him, as he kept dose upon 
the canoe, he swam gently up the river for some time, 
then throwing himself upon his back, he was carried by the 
current like a log of timber to the shores of the lonely isle. 
Cautiously paddling with his hands, he caused his stiffened 
form to float with that uneasy vibratory motion given to 
wood by the rippling waters, and had skirted two sides of 
the island when the canoe shot frt^m the shade again. This 
time it was paddled by two athletic men, and the hunter 
believed that he descried the form of a boy, irith his head 
reclined upon the edge of the bark. In an instant he had 
thrown himself in a swimming position, and was rapidly 
following the flwt flitting canoe. It landed on the opposite 
shore of the Missouri, and the white man beheld two In- 
dians leap from the boat One held a boy in his arms, 
while the other dragged the bark on shore and concealed 
it in brushwood close upon the river. The white man was 
brave, and as wily as any Indian of the woods ; he came 
from a land of streams and mountains, and early habit 
and his present life had rendered him an adept either in 
river or land service; he crawled frx>m the water like a 
snake, and stealthily dogging the steps of the redmen, he 
saw them seat themselves upon the ground and kindle a 
fire. Its glaring light streamed through the dark vista of 
the woods, and illumined the trunks of the trees in its 
vicinity and the figures that sat around it; two were na- 
tives, and one was Ethan Buckly. Cautious as ever Scot 
could be, the hardy woodsman dragged himself close to 
the group ; the moaning of the trees and the felling of dry 
leaves favoured his design, and he lay like a panther 
amongst some dark brush and heard the redmen converse. 
Their tones were harsh and guttural, and their language 
the Sioux; but Mackenzie had been long amongst the 
tribes on the Missouri, and their tones were familiar to 
his ear : he knew Winged Arrow's voice. The companion 
of Winged Arrow, as seen by the glare of the light, was a 
wealthy chief^ for his robes were l>sautifUl and his blanket 
was of scarlet cloth. His name was Stoneyheart, and if 
ever redman hated the name of Longknife, that swarthy 
Indian did. He too was a * medicine,' whose name was 
synonymous with dark deeds and infamy vrith the whites, 
bat whose valour and patriotism made him beloved by the 
people of his nation. Mackenzie felt his Jieart yearn to- i 



wards the child, as Ethan sat by the fire in an apatbelie 
manner, and seemed not to listen to the savages; bot be 
knew that to apprise him of his presence woiSd be to «c> 
danger his own and the boy's life, while with prode^e 
his rescue was certain. He heard Winged Arrow detail 
the intended death of his horse, when he knew that ttte 
hunters were on the prairie and there iras not a boof ic 
I the fort ; he heard him boast of stealing the yoang ehkf cf 
the palefeoes, and calculate with Stoneyheurt tl^ adfaiy 
tages of the Sioux destroying the Longknivee or takingavij 
their children, before they became powerftil and swept tlie 
Iroquois away ; and he heard Stoneyheart exultingly botst 
of a conspiracy amongst the tribes to destroy the pak6oe 
nation. 

Warily, as before, the white man crawled frtmi his hid- 
ing place; he gained the river, plunged int5 its witen, 
and swam rapidly towards the creek as precisely as if it 
had been day. It was well he did so, for Marcos and Co^ 
rigan, burning with impatience, had emerged tnnn. tbe 
cneek and were about to pull for the island, despite the 
protestations of Seth. The hunter was quiddy dragged 
mto the canoe, and as they swept towards the spot 'uA 
cated by Mackenzie, he told what he had seen, and the 
means requisite to rescue the boy. The heart of Bfaicos 
Buckly beat quickly, and his cheek flushed with siq>preflBed 
emotion as he followed Mackenzie and Corrigan upon bis 
hands and knees into the forest and left the canoe behiod, 
in which sat Seth like a sentinel of night. His thooghta 
were at home picturing the feelings of his father, his Inpcs 
and fears at their long absence, and his joy when he sboold 
restore his brother; and then his imagmation conjured op 
the sufferings of little Ethan, and the joy that he nrastftel 
when clasped to his fether's bosom; and tiien his own 
bosom thrilled with ecstacy as he thought of the rapture 
which he must experience from contemplating the joy of 
those he loved best. There is no saying how long he migfat 
have ruminated had he not been brought to a halt by tbe 
hand of Mackenzie. 

* Now, boy,' said the hunter in the youth's ear, < be oool; 
this is your first brush with them Iroquois, so do not be 
too rash, like a young hound, nor too skeery, like a coH, 
Let eye, feot, and hand be ready; let them know their 
duty, and they'll do it. You will not advance from this till 
you hear the hoot of the owl ; keep close till then. Ned 
Corrigan and I will circumvent yon varmint; and Win^ 
Arrow will hang from the beams of Fort Astor if £^ 
Mackenzie has the casting vote on the jury.' 

A slight rustling was heard on the dark ground, and 
Marcus Buckly knew from the gleam of li^t that fell 
upon him, that he was now alone. It was a irild and pie> 
turesque group that met his eye. The light of tbe fire fell 
strongly on parts of their persons ; and the others were in 
obscuro, as diurk as ever was laid in by Rembrandt's pen- 
dL Ethan was asle^, and as Marcus descried him tears 
started into his eyes, and a cry almost broke from his 
bosom. Salvator Rosa, as he roamed amongst the caveraed 
wilds of Abruzzi, never saw warriors more savage or pic- 
turesque ; and his transcripts frt>m Basilicata were sjm- 
bolical of artistic capabilities, no more striking than the 
scene which fell upon the eager vision of the young woods- 
man. He was alone, and his position was one requiring 
courage. He saw the robber of his home sitting cross- 
legged like an eastern fetish, with his back to a tree; his 
brother slumbering on the leaves of the forest, &r away 
from home, and the enemy of his people sleeping beside 
him. Marcus was young, and his mind was governed 
more by impulses than by deductions from mental discos- 
sion; he had a rifle in his hand, and it required the 
strongest effort to restrain his desire to fire; but oourage, 
the courage of forbearance, enabled him to conquer his 
will. Suddenly he saw the redman incline his head as if 
he listened, then with a yell he sdzed the sleeping boy and 
bounded onwiurd for the river. Winged Arrow was sirift 
and Stoneyheart was strong; but the hunters were on 
them, and the grasp of Mackenzie, as it twined round the | 
arms of Stoneyheart, was as firm as the old ivy creeper« 
of the oak. The redman felt the powerful arms of his foe I 
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oompTCSs his writhing form like some superhumaii agent, 
tnd ceasing to struggle he yielded to the pale&ce brave. 
But onward, through the openings of the forest, bounded 
Winged Arrow, like the missile from which he drew his 
name, and hard behind him came the athletic Corrigan. 
Marcos beheld the dark shadow interrupt the light of the 
fire, and his rifle was to his shoulder, but then a thought 
of £tban flashed across his mind, and laying aside his 
weapon he sprung to his feet; he was dashed down and 
trodden over before he had stood a second. Suddenly re- 
corering himself, he followed the footsteps of ftigitiye and 
pursuer, and when he reached the water s edge l£e sounds 
of strife were ended ; the kind-hearted Corrigan was hug- 
ging the boy to his breast, while Scth Greenwood swCT)t the 
waters in a drclo with his canoe, for the Winged Arrow 
had plunged into the river, and in the darkness escaped. 

The night was dark and dreary, and the sounds from 
the forest were dolefdl and boding. The hoot of the owl 
came stealing on the ear with its sudden startling echo ; 
and as the blathers wept in each other's arms, Seth Green- 
wood and his friend longed for the advent of Mackenzie. 
The air became sultry and close, and the hunters, without 
knowing why, trembled. They paddled up the stream, 
and shouted in their impatience for their finend, but no 
sboQt gave reply to their signal. They whistled with a 
clear quick note, that was uttered by men ill at case, but 
nothing save the echo of their own warnings gave answer. 
At last they tried to land, but they found &e banks of the 
mer high and broken ; and they knew fr^m this that they 
had lost the bearings of the natural cove, where they first 
had gone on shore. The heat became more intense, and 
the hot puffs of air were like stray breathings from the 
Sicilian sirocco. Gradually the moaning from the forest 
swelled into a groan, so deep and awfrd that the earth 
seemed cramped with agony. Far up in the black sky, a 
gloun was seen like a fiiUing meteor, and then it was 
densely dark again ; and then a flash like lightning shot 
heavenward, and, bursting like a thunder-bolt, shed a 
Inrid radiance over the swarthy brow of ni^t. And then 
the hunters knew that fierce destruction was on its path, 
armed with its wildest weapon, and careering in its most 
fearftil element; and bowing their heads in terror, they 
muttered their prayers to God, commended their lost com- 
panion to his care, and dashing their paddles into the 
water, swept onward like the wind. The bark flew over 
the waters like foam before the gale, but the roar of the 
conflagration, and the gleam of the blazing forest, com- 
panioned it in its speed. The flames tossed their red ban- 
ners to the sky, and the migh^ trees, like giant staffs, 
bore the streaming webs of fire till they crumbled beneath 
thdr volcanic weight. And then came the yell of the beasts 
from the forest ; not the cry of wrath that startles the tra- 
Teller on his imy, but a cry of agony, so wild and loud 
that the heart might have thrilled to hear it. 

And well might Mackenzie's heart quwl as he fled for 
life through the mazes of the wood. Stoneyheart is bound- 
ing at his side, but Stoneyheart is no longer his foe. The 
Indian can d^ the thunder-bolt, or, like Ajax, shake his 
clenched hand at the lightning, but the * fire spirit* of the 
prairie or the forest can subdue the boldest of their souls 
and make them crouch for fear. Passion shrinks within 
itself when nature rouses herself to Titanic riolence, and 
man forgets the puny angers that stir him when the world 
trembles to her core and the earthquake engulphs ten 
thousand mortals in its devouring throat. The white man 
and savage, no longer struggling for each other's life, rose 
appallwi at the too well known harbingers of desolation ; 
forgetting everything but the horrors behind them, and 
the fidnt chance of escape before, they started like com- 
petitors in the race of life. High over their heads curled 
the black smoke, and the birds, roused by the roar of the 
fiery avalanche, flew screaming and bewildered amongst 
the stifling atmosphere. The beasts sprung from their 
lairs, and, snuffing the tainted breeze, dashed onward for 
their lives. Confusion and despair reigned over animate 
nature, and every thought was lost in the mad flight save 



ment crawled amongst the dry leaves like a snake, and 
then it writhed round the massive trunks of the forest, 
and darting along the hissing boughs, twined its forked 
tongue round the twigs till they crumbled into dust, and 
then with an impetuous sweep it shot aloft, forming ten 
thousand pjrramids of flame. Fainting, weary, and almost 
stifled, Mackenrie reached the river's bank, and fearlessly 
dashed into its glaring waters ; a shout of joy rung in his 
ears, he felt himself grasped by a powerful hand, his brain 
swam, every sound and sight evanished, and tJie sturdy 
hunter lay imconscious in the sweeping canoe of his friends. 
It was a fearful thing to look upon that conflagration, apart 
fi^m contingent horrors. It swept like a rush of waters 
over both wood and meadow, and breathed destruction 
from its burning lungs. But the hunters of Fort Astor, 
as they grouped round their fires in winter, and recalled 
the events of the fall, shuddered when Seth Greenwood and 
Corrigan told of two htmian figures who stood like statues 
in a fhune of gold and then were swept over by the hungry 
flames. 

Winged Arrow was seen no more in the village of the 
Sioux; and the Iroquois mourned for him and Stoney- 
heart, who had gone together on the path of the palefaces, 
but hiad never returned since the ' fire spirit' lighted his 
last flame on the Missouri. 

Dr Buckly received his child with a f^ll heart from 
the hand of his joyous brother; but the boy had imbibed 
a seriousness of demeanour, during his absence, beyond 
his years. His fother returned once more to civilised life ; 
and tiie boy, amongst companions of his years, forgot the 
terrors of his captivity ; but whenever that wild conflagra- 
tion was casually mentioned it brought a cloud across the 
brow of Ethan Buckly. 

NATURAL MODELS. 

THE EDDTSTOm UGHTHOUSK. 

The more we examine the works of creation in the physical 
world, the more disposed are we to admit that they are the 
works of a Supreme Intelligence. To be cured of atheism, 
according to Sturmius, we ^ve only to examine the human 
eye. A perception of the principles of wisdom on which 
the eye is constructed led primanly, as is well known, to 
the formation of the telescope. The first telescope, the in- 
vention of which is ascribed equally to three individuals, 
Baptista Porta, Joan of Middleburg, and Galileo, was, 
however, exceedingly defective, not so much from want of 
skill in the artists as from the limited knowledge possessed 
at the time of its invention of the wonderftil organ whose 
powers it was intended to aid and increase. Amtomical 
science, in the days of Galileo, was in its in&ncy, and 
ignorance of a great many minute properties inherent in 
the eye of man prevented, in the construction of optical 
instruments, the perfection which they have since attained. 
The defect of day telescopes or spy-glasses was for a great 
period of time something like this : In passing through 
the lenses of simple glass, the sharp beams of light were 
separate into a variety of colours, which had the effect of 
tinging at the edges at least the distant object of contem- 
plation in a manner resembling what would have been the 
cose had it been viewed through a prism. Opticians were 
long sensible of this defect, but it was many years before 
any one could discover a remedy. A distinguished opti- 
cian. Father Mercene of Rouen, in France, about the middle 
of the seventeenth century, ventured at last to question 
the sufficiency of our knowledge in reference to the organ 
of vision itself as it exists in the human body. And he 
soon discovered that that knowledge was, as he suspected, 
as yet extremely defective. He discovered that in the eye 
there was not only a combination of lenses, but that the 
substances which composed these were not one and the 
same, but that they possessed each of them a different re- 
fracting power. No sooner did he make this discovery 
than he proceeded to act upon the hint which it obviously 
suggested. In imitation of the variety of humours which 
he had discovered to exist in the human eye, he oonlbined, 
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9, grea^ yv^ety of ^mnt m^m%\fh ^^ *h» wit weU 

repai4 hi* exertwpa j^d Wpim. T|J8 bf»m» of JJgi»| PW9- 
ipg through th« mUfid Piatemlg of wmcft % gl^49 ^M 
constructed; ocQWioned ejects qecioedly n\mhv ^ ttoM 
produced by theif trjiusition thrP"?!? t^ differept Iwmpiwr^ 
of thfi eye. ]JpwtP^t ^ W well Jpipwn, wd, <?ipce We dftFi 
Gregory, H^lcy, gfiort, jwd kbe H^rapjifila, hayp irrowgbt 
nqmoroiw improyemewtg Oft tbP wpscpp. Tjje mt>T\^' 
menj; ha^ improYQd witlj t)ie adywjcemeiif, in swrti of ftW^- 
atomical wjiepcp. * ppuld this,' ^s^s palfiy, * be jft tlje ^ye 
without purpo^e^ whi|:b suggegtpd tp ^ optipm ^p p^ly 
effectual mcan^ of ^-itoliHftg t^ftt pwrpp^e/ Tbft^gb tlw 
ear is no doubt cpfUtrpctsif Pf* ippcbJHiip^l prHicjpip8 M 
decidedly artififii^ 4# t^e eyfi» ypt oiwr J^n^tflWicftJ l^nPV- 
ledge of tbo orgau i^ po^fps^edly Ipgg. TiiP poftsp^mwo^ 
is, that though thp ins|ni«^t« f hicb »rp pwplpye4 tp as- 
sist the pfl[rt4»lly dPfrf ftW ijoprp iPHl^tipnf , ^ vplj 04 py»- 

gUsses, of the orgap ( W «^rp mMft4m t«p ftsf wfc Ipw urn- 

ces^ has ^u:comp{viupa ftttempk tp rppifidy tHP poi)toe4 
deficiencies of the ear-trumpet than has been the c<^p \^ 
reforppcp to the othef iflstn^npftj tq whjpb {^lupip}} bis 
just been fliftdp. Wba^ » 4«^g <W VeU ^ St^pW ?y§<f W 
i« atl^eiipi! Ifcrp (we pjiltry wpws fiftPif^g pplobn^ 
^nd iipn»prta]ity to tb0ir naiftPS frow ^^^ Wm9m of I^F 
mechanical inventions ; and yet wb(M' *^?A they re^bpl 
but iiqaply the merjt pf bayipg, jit »|^ }wjpaceiYJjble 4^ 
tance, effpcted * 4wt i»iti>tioix of tjj^ i^pftcJprA^ nrpFJfa pf 
one who birogelf pFppospg ^bo qnpstjpn wbiQb WW«|; pyey 
inflict dural^uess wponjceptifii^W, ' ff4 ifkp fof fljed % 
eye,gblillh»iWt8ee? ^|j whp Ppn«Jm4^ tt»P P«7 wwH w 
npt he^rV 

The Eddyitone roplw, well jppWW \o 8p«pi»H Wbfl P»Ti- 
gate the English Channel, consist of thrpp prji^opff 1 Fi4gP8} 
and extend six or seyen miles i» entire length. Tfeey Ue 
nearly in the fairway fh^m tbe Stftrl tP thp Lizard, and 
are therefore of the utoiost importance to mariners. Hence 
it is that on the summit of the Ifurgeft rock a beacon or 
signal-hoase has been eneted. 97be evell ftt theie ?qc]m 
is often (Femendous. Aft«v » stormi whm ^ ie» Is tp eU 
appearance quite smooth anil i$« enrfoee nnruffled by tlui 
slightest breexe, the gvpnn<i-fweU or nndeiHmvrenl mee^ 
ing the slope of the roc^ the w^^ ofMo vm l^bpyp ti^e 
lighthonee in a moet magni^nft menner» pvertppprng \^ 
not un^oently with a canopy of Wm* f^Wik <hF QW 
readers as hate been fortunate enough tp witOPSS t}u« U|^tr 
house, situated not %r fh)m the flimone port of FlymouMl) 
must haye been struok with its singnhur, tm^ in certain 
states of the tide, highly sublime »ppeanM)0e* In 0ftiUng 
past this grand building, paseenge^ from London to Dub- 
lin cry out in ama^enifint that <^ all other ol^eets it most of 
all resembles that giant of the forest the stable ond glcNtoly 
oak. Few, however, art aware that the reeemhlanep 18 
more than accidental. Inchkeith, in sb^pe, very inneb 
resembles some hpge and exquisitely ^rmed monster pf 
the deep, and Arthur l^t, viewed ^rom eertain points, i« 
allowed to be very much indi^ a iiM-simile of epmp gigan- 
tic lion about to make a leap on bie pre^. And {[persons 
ftmoy that, without intending it, thp architect of tbe ISddjjr- 
stone Lighthouse has merely constmoted a cirpular tower 
of stone, which, sweeping np with a gentle onrye ^om the 
base, and gradually diminishing at the top, very much 
resembles ihe swelling of the trpnk (^ a tree. Mow the 
resemblance is just as little as possible the ftmit of aoei- 
dent Smeaton, the illnstrious oontrivov and bniider of 
the tapering and magnifioent ediice, not only oonfi^nred 
the appearance which it preeente upon hi» &mpue erefltion 
for the purpose of exciting the admiration of vi9iter9 or 
passers by, but he actually took the oak for his model 
when he*reured it, from a persuaeion that the e^^abili^ 
of such trees for resisting the in^ofinpo of storms* tomp««t8> 
and mountain torrents, was consequent upon the formation 
of the trunk and branehes* and the peouUar manner in 
which their fibrous roots WPTo enabled to gl^ike into iM}4 
take hold of i^ soil. Two ediftcee had bii^re Smeaton'i 
time bean erected on that ^ small, preoipitpos, and com- 
pletely isolated roek, which derives its name firoQ) tllP 
irregular and impetneua eddies wlueb prevail aronnd it/ 
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tflpngh pmpi^n himself hestowed ppp^idemlo mm 
m the prinpiplps on whi^h it hf^ hpen ponstfaw, te 
hayp hppn wrmed for great 4Hrabipt]rr It W4«> haw^^ 
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tower and inresbizate for himself He pretended not iA 

qisppjpr fWf thiRg p^0Hi«rif <Hm#4 l^ft at the 9nm ^ 

ramauifid all a&v with me workmen on the rock mtkiofi 

some nnimppftot rppairs* Thmr ppnt4nup4 4 wm wi 
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n)en PorieM thp %ripn« tpmpst hftying pIpwh 4pwo t » 
hnilwfc the w«>tpml« p^ wpu* wpfo twept ftwv hy tj» 
Infttri^itef) 8P(v ip pfff^tn^lly thftt not a wem wv » jp^9^ 
was Ipf^ hphin4 np^ % ohain gn4 » <i»w iron s<an<te^i 

W amfid bv the foiliires of those who had been his mt- 

4(Wftsspn in tho nn4firt»lHnfe tmPiitonr hefore i^ \i^ 
m stHppMpns tiiki f i4e it % «nbi9et of pro^m w 
tatipn im 9tn4y« ' Wtwi' WsFI Pr PH ' qm psrosi »» 

loumal of Bmeaton and not admire the nepfltritinni w 

respnrpp3, a«4 thp gp{l4?ity c^ bi« gpnivi^ Qmm ^, 
i^re pf y>e tas)^ which h^ bi4 wWiM ^ pprli>rffit)u« 
Umitod gna nncwtm wportnniti^ m ^^te th<» wM 
pf pthPFS whp bgn poo^m him ii^ |^ innul^ nndprtslpiii, 
thP ppnsp<}9«nt noppssitj of now prin^ptes »n4 <iaw QW^ 
binations m hi« plan of oppratioMi the fortrnd^hle im^ 
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at Um lifeigl^ii of oi^e f}iftmetef is piter^Uy m\m^ % m 

least Ofi^-thirt Wi4 PPW^WWf to Jialf of jte PfigW^l RW^- 
frwfL iiieooe itf tap«r diq^uti^nii^g ipor^ §)ot7, i1;s gid^ |)j 

^egroM copip i^tfl ft pfirp^culftTi ftlid ^QF SpWfi foijlH 
form ft cyliwjcr. Aftpr tjtfit, a prppar%tio» qf JHOfQ pjp- 
eamfereijw ]t)O0O|»ea p^ces^^ry fb^ tl^e S^TOftfl jns^ioft ^4 
esublislunept of t)ifi pmdm bpughs, wh|p1^ prOfi^PftS ft 
nrelling of its 4iaineti«r. Nov wp cftu |iftr4}y dpuljl; Jji^j; 
tb«t ev^ iMtioiL of thp taVQ i? neftrlj of au eq]}ft} ^trtngtlt 
io proportipft tq wj^^^ }t IjftS )P resist ; ai^d ^erp WP to Top 
off iti prinoipftl pimglMb W^ expose it ia thai; s^ tO ft 
npid curropt of w&tpr, ^p should %4 U ft? m^ich oppab^p 
of resisting the action of the heayier flui4i irtiei) d^yestc4 
of the greatest part of its clothing, as it was that of the 
lighter when all its spreading ornaments were exposed to 
the tary of the winds ; and fiei^pe we nay deriTe an idea 
of vhat tiie shape of a column of the greatest stabiUty 
ought to he, to resist the action of external violence, when 
the quantity of matter is given whereof it is to be com- 
posed.' And are we to supnosp that the fbrmfttion of 
(he oak itself; and ite powei' of resisting tempests ftnd 
floods, is the result of accident. Or do the ten thousaiid 
proofs of design which wP meet with, not in that tfee only 
but m every fragile floiver o^ ft^grant plant, whether Of 
the garden or the field, all bespeak, upon capdid examina- 
tion, an all^esignin^ intelligence— a supremP iwd — 
equally ^ught with w^om apd benevolence. The telea- 
cope, whose properties we pi a recent number endeftvoimed 
to describe for the instruction ai^d amuseme|it of oar rcftd- 
ers, constructed by Lofd Bosse, is certainly a wonderftil 
iostroment ; and were we to compare it with the one which 
the famous Galileo first employed wl^en he climbed ftt mid- 
night the Italian hills to trace ihe opurse of planets, moons, 
and stars, we would be filled with amazement at the pro- 
gress of modem sciencp. And yet it is only the tupoiprity 
of oar anatomical knowledge, It is only because we know 
more, really more, sibout optics, nerves, ftnd humour^ 
than did thp celebrated rlorentipe, that we have been able 
to bring the telescope to its present almost perfect state. 
But in^nious as Sineaton's erection is, ftdmirahle as are 
the properties of the monster telescope, how inferior in 
design and execntion to those models of beftuty, utility, 
and wisdom, the human eye and the king of the wpoos ! 
It is imitation, only imitation, when all is done ; but even 
regarded as such, how infinitely inferior to the work of the 
original artist, of which these are at best mere paltry 
oopisB. Hvrmg intro4uoed, however, thP l|g))t^oi4so of 
the oelehratpd 8mQfttQ9( to the reader's npticp, wP may ft« 
veil, before wa ooml^* givo 9omo eH^o^t aaaomt' pi i^ 
eroeikMi and USPS. 

The present edi^op is, as we 9ftid, ft pirpi^lar tower of 
stone. The baae of this tower is about 2t> feet 9 ificl^ps ii^ 
diameter, takoa at the highpst part pf the rpck- T^^p 
diamater at tiie top of the spUd maaojury is ftbout }9 i^pt 
9 inchep, and the height of the solid mftsopry is frpm thft 
foQUdaOon precisely 13 feet. From thp coRtrp of the bftpp 
to the top of the stone staircase the height again is 28 fept 
4 inches. The height of the tower from this centre ^ 
61 fcet 7 inches; the Iftutwmi ^o base pf vhioh i« stp^p, 
is 24 feet; and the diampter below the cornipp 1^ feet 
So that the whole height is Pi^ftctly ^ feet 7 inchps. Thp 
huge hmtem or grand boftoon Ught i9 placed on the upper 
extremity of this immense oolumD* ftw i# rPftPhp4 PQ thP 
part of those who keep Wfttcl^ ]>J a staircase and ladders. 
It has aros^d it ft gftllpi7 ^^^ ft strong balustrade of iron. 
Moor stone and PortlaijS stopp, ft hard species of granit^ 
were, we are tola, the materials which Smeaton employed 
in the construction of his gigantic work. On the 8d of 
Anffost, 1766, he fixed the centre point o( the buildioft 
tndtrftced oui part of the plftn qn the rook, and on the 
6th aaarly the w1»q1o ^ the wor^ was set out. }^ was 
originally niopoeed that tha time spent in the erection 
should be iour years, but it was finished in less than three. 
Q& the princinke of the liddystone lighthouse, Mr Bennie 



BpU ^u<^ wt Tnehflftpp, ^^ted in thp Qermftn Ocpap, 
fthPHt tfplyp miJpa frpflfj A^l^rpftth. jmx\y pppppito tliP 
mpHt?i of tjip Tay. Tpjii t«P» is ft fiuge cwputra- pplnmn, 
the foxmdation stone qf "jifliiqh is HPft^ly PR ft loyel Tritp the 
surfoce of the sea at low-water of ordinary spring tides, 
and the building is immersed at high-water to the height 
of 15 feet The total height, including the li^troom, is 
n^ feet. There is not only on ^is column the precaution 
0$ a beacon light, but, as a ihrther warning to tho mariner 
in foggy weal£er, two large bells are tolled night and day 
hy the same train of m^^hinery which moves the light. 
'Ae Bell Bock Lighthouse is now one of t^ose lious w&oh 
parties of pleasqro ^m Leith and other places visit during 
summer- The l^eepers arp very obliging in showing the 
cur|ositie9 of the tower. They feel no alarm, though no- 
thif^g can be oonoelTed more awiVil than the situation in 
which thp edifice is placed 4uring commotions of the ele- 
ments. In fine weather these men enjoy thpipselves by 
ilshing, whip)i they accomplish by walking out upoQ the 
rpef and thpn throwing in their lines. In the album which 
is kept, and in which the names of visiters are inserted, 
the reader will find the fiallowing beautifld lines of Sir 
Wal^Bcotti 

' Pharos lqoditob. 
Thf on the boapm of itid deep, 
Oflr Vhow wi|4 uht'lve^ my WfitPh I Ifpep, 
A rjiddy aom of cpancofi^l light. 
Bound on thp dpsky brow ofniglit : 
11)0 teaman bids roy sigpol hail, 
4q4 appma tq itri^e Uis iiniorous sail.* 

The Eddygtcije fer a "vhole, apd the Bell Rock for nearly 
half ft century, jiave now withstood ttc wftr of winds and 
waves, ' uijshftlien,* spys Dr KidJ, * in a single point, and 
if of any humpn work we d»re apirm as much, wc might 
af^rm of this, * paanct aeteT-n^mti^e piai^ebit*' — it stands, 
aud shall ^tapd for ever. 

ORIBNTAL SOBVBS. 
(From Tftmaioh's KoUm ofa Joorocyfram Combill to Qrai)d Cairo.) 

Thtt Oivor of life a|id death hftd removed two of our com- 
pany ; one was lefe behind to die in Bgypt^ with ft mpther 
to bewail his los^; another wo buriecTin thft dismal 1ft- 
saretto cemetery. One is bound to look at this, too, as a 
part of our joumey. Disease and death are kno<ddng per- 
haps at your next cabin-door. Your kind and cheery com- 
pahion has ridep his last ride and emptied his last glass 
peside you : and while fond hearts pre yearning for him 
fiir away, and his own mind, if conscious, is turning eagerly 
toward the spot of the world whither affection or interest 
Oftll it. the Great Father summons the anxious spirit &om 
parth to himself, and ordains that the neftrest and dearest 
shall meet here no more. Such an occurrence aa ft death 
in a lazftretto, mere selfishness renders starikmg. We wore 
walking witli him but two days ago on deck. One has a 
sketch of him, another his card, with the addreps written 
yesterday, apd given with an invitation to come and see 
him at home in the country, where his children arp looking 
for him. He is dead in a day, and buried Ui the WftUs of 
the prison. A doctor felt his pulse by deputy— a clergy- 
man pomes from the town to read tho last service over him 
—and the Mends who attend his ftmeral are marshalled 
by lazare^Ao-guardians, so as not to touch each other. 
Every man goes back to his »oom and applies the lesson 
to himself. One would not so depart without seeing again 
the dear fiices. We repl^oft HP those we love; they are 
but vw few, hwt I thinly ojip Jpves them better than 
ever nov. Shonld it ne yp^r ti^rn next? and why not? 
U it pity or comfort to thinly of that affection which watches 
and survives yput The Majipr has linked together the 
whole race jrf v(^m with this phain of love. I likp to think 
(hat thwp iP no WftD hut \m hf^ kindly &pliqgs for some 
other, and hP for his wighW, wUl we bind together the 
whala tolly of Adftm. Nor aops it epd here. It joms 
hwvQR and earth together. For niy fnen4 or my child of 
past days is «till my fripn4 or my child to me here, or in 
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surriyes the graye, as our fiuth tells ns, is it not a consola- 
tion to think that there may be one or two souls among 
the purified and just, whoso affection watches us inyisiblc, 
and follows the poor sinner on earth ? 

THE BAZAABS OF 8MYBNA. 

There sat the merchants in their little shops, quiet and 
solemn, but with friendly looks. There was no smoking, 
it was the Ramazan ; no eating, the fish and meats fizzing 
in the enormous pots of the cook-shops are only for the 
Christians. The children abounded; the law is not so 
stringent upon them, and many wandering merchants were 
there selling figs (in the name of the prophet doubtless) 
for their benefit, and elbowing onward with baskets of 
grapes and cucumbers. Countrymen passed bristling oyer 
with arms, each with a huge bellyful of pistols and da^gsrs 
in his girdle — fierce, but not the least dangerous. Wild 
swarthy Arabs, who had come in with the carayans, walked 
solenmly about, very different in look and demeanour from 
the sleek inhabitants of the town. Greeks and Jews squatted 
and smoked ; their shops tended by sallow-faced boys with 
large eyes, who smiled and welcomed you in; negroes 
bustled about in gaudy colours ; and women, with block 
nose-bags and shuffling yellow slippers, chatted and bar- 
gained at the doors of the little shopa. There was the rope 
quarter and the sweetmeat quarter, and the pipe-bazaar 
and the arm-bazaar, and the Utile tumed-up shoe-quarter, 
and the shops where ready-made jackets and pelisses were 
swinging, and the region where, under the ragged awnings, 
regiments of tailors were at work. The sun peeps through 
these awnings of mat or canyass, which are hung over the 
narrow lanes of the bazaar, and ornaments them with a 
thousand freaks of light and shadow. Cogia Hassan 
Alhabbal's shop is in a blaze of light ; while his neighbour, 
the barber and coffee-house keeper, has his premises, his 
low seats and narghiles, his queer pots and basins, in the 
shade. The cobblers are always go^-natured. There was 
one who, I am sure, has been reyealed to me in my dreams, 
in a dirty old green turban, with a pleasant wrinkled fiuxs 
like an apple, twinkling his little grey eyes as he held them 
up to talk to the gossips, and snuling under a delightftil 
old grey beard, wiiich did the heart good to see. Tou 
divine the conversation between him and the cucumber- 
man, as the Sultan used to understand the language of the 
birds. Arc any of those cucumbers stuffed with pearls, 
and is tliat Armenian with the black square turban Haroun 
Alraschid in disguise, standing yonder by the fountain 
where the children are drinking — the gleaming marble 
fountain, chequered all over with light and shadow, and 
engraved with delicate arabesques and sentences from the 
Koran ? But the greatest sensation of all is when the camels 
come. Whole strings of real camels, better even than in 
the procession of Blue Beard, with soft rolling eyes and 
bended necks, swaying from one side of the bazaar to the 
other to and firo, and treading ^gerly with their great 
feet 0, you fSaJry dreams of boyhood! 0, you sweet 
meditations of half-holidays, hero you are realised for half 
an hour ! There was a man sitting in an open room, orna- 
mented with fine long-tailed sentences of the Koran ; some 
in red, some in blue ; some written diagonally over the 
paper ; some so shaped as to represent ships, dragons, or 
mysterious animals. The man squatted on a carpet in the 
middle of this room, with folded arms, waggling his head 
to and fro, swaying about, and singing through his nose 
choice phrases fh)m the sacred work. 

JERUSALEM. 

We ascended from a lower floor up to a terrace, on which 
were several little domed chambers, or pavilions. From 
this terrace, whence we looked in the morning, a great 
part of the city spread before us : white domes upon domes, 
and terraces of the same character as our own. Here and 
there, from among these whitewashed mounds round about) 
minaret rose, or a rare date-tree ; but the chief part of the 
yegetation near was that odious tree the prickly pear — 
one huge green wart growing out of another, armed with 
spikes as inhospitable as the aloe, without shelter or beauty. 
To the right the Mosque of Omar rose; the rising son be- 



Mnd it Yonder steep tortuous lane before us, flanked by 
ruined walls on either side, has borne, time out of mind, 
the title of Via Dolorosa ; and tradition has fixed the spois 
where the Saviour rested, bearing his cross to Cah^iy. 
But of the mountun, rising immediately in front of vs, a 
few grey oliye trees speckling the yellow side here and 
there, there can be no question. That is the Mount of 
Olives. Bethany lies beyond it The most sacred eyes 
that ever looked on this world, haye gazed on those rid^ : 
it was there he used to walk and teach. With shame and 
humility one looks toward the spot where that inexpres- 
sible Love and Beneyolence lived and breathed; where the 
great yearning heart of the Saviour interceded Ibr all oor 
race ; and whence the bigots and traitors of his daj led 
him away to kill him. 

MOBKINO ON THE NILE. 

Hail I venerable fiither of crocodiles ! We were all lost 
in sentiments of the profoundest awe and respect; vfaich 
we proved, by tumbling down into the cabin of the KUt 
steamer that was waiting to receive us, and fighting and 
cheating for sleeping berths. At dawn in the morning we 
were on deck ; the character had not altered of Uie soeDcry 
about the river. Vast flat stretches of land were on cither 
side recovering fh>m the subsiding inundations ; nemr the 
mud villages, a country ship or two was roasUng imder 
the date trees ; the landscape everywhere stretching away 
level and lonely. In the sky in the east was a long streak 
of greenish lignt, which widened and rose untU it grew to 
be of an opal colour, then orange; then, behold, the rom^i 
red disk of the sun rose flaming up above the hcnixon. 
All the water blushed as he got up ; the deck was all red. 
The steersman gave his helm to another, and prostrated 
himself on tlie deck, and bowed his head eastward, and 
praised the Maker of the sun ; it shone on his white turban 
as he was kneeling, and gilt up his bronzed face, and sent 
his blue shadow over the glowing deck. The distances 
which had been grey were now clothed in purple; and the 
broad stream was illuminated. As the sun rose higher, 
the morning blush faded away ; the sky was cloudless and 
pale, and the river and the surrounding landscape were 
dazzlingly clear. Looking a-head in an hour or two, we 

saw tiie Pyramids. Fancy my sensations, dear M ; 

two big ones and a little one ! There they lay, rosy and 
solemn in the distance — those old, majestical, mystical, 
familiar edifices. 

CAUSES OF AFOPLKZT. 

Any thing which is calculated to hurry the circolflticm 
and to increase the force of the heart's action, is likely to 
operate as an exciting cause of apopltsy, simply by aog- 
menting Uie momentum of the blood against the sides of 
the cerebral vessels, which in advanced life are so often 
diseased and weak. Strong bodily exercise therefore is a 
thing to be avoided by all persons in whom the predis- 
position to apoplexy has declared itself. It is of much im- 
portance to make patients aware of this ; for many persons 
think, when they labour under uncomfortable bodily feel- 
ings of any kind, they may get rid of them by a brisk waliu 
or by galloping some miles oyer the country on horseback. 
Another dimgerous state for such persons arises whenever 
the free escape of the blood firom the head is suddenly ob- 
structed. Certain diseases, chiefly thoracic, which tend to 
keep the veins of the head inordinately full, rank among 
tiie predisposing causes of apoplexy. — Medical OazUte, 

lONORANCE. 

Nothing can be more inglorious than a gentleman only 
by name, whose soul is ignorant, and life immoroL 
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DB KIDD'3 BRIDQEWATER TREATISE. 

bithetreittis« ofDr Cluiiltacrs tberc ttiu prcsonti^i] nmiini- 
folilionofthe poner, wisclotn, an4 goodnessof God in the 
uluptalian of exlemul nature to (ha moral and intellectual 
eoistituUon or moo. Dr Kiild's sabjGcC is of iid opposlu 
dfscriiition. It is on the ailnptotion of eitcrnnl nature to 
ihp phjaical condition of niLin. The 3cn?e in «liich be 
[uiilFrAiiads thta general propusition is i<t]iitcd in the intro- 
duElion. We are there informed that an eiamination iriU 
be InslilaM to inquire ' hoir for the state of oi(«mal na- 
ture is adapted to that condition, 'whctlicr no regard the 
provinons mude for tie snpplj of man's wants, either na- 
tml or acquired, or those which ore made Tor the exercise 
at his inleilectual fkcullies.' It appears to hb that the 
leaned author has stepped bejond the limits assigned 
bim, when he includes in his aubjeet (ho provisions made 
in eitemol nature for the exercise of tlie mental p u \ m # ,^ ' 
nor STB we inelined to pay him any compliment «pon the 
nuDDcr in which ho iiaG discussed this important branch 
of tbe investigation. It is a digression, unit unfortunately it 
i3 not a happy one, for he is more at home when describing 
nuiiviil phenomena lliaa wlien giving on account of those 
ihit are coanectod witL the operations of the mind. The 
tnatiae would have had ingre unity liad it been coofincd 
to tlie liro great questions— Wh*t is the phystcaj: cokdi- 

u> n THAt cONuinOii! Before commencing our ouulyEis 
of this work, another rcmorlc laay be allowed us. It is a 
treatise full of cicellent thought, rich in its collection of 
IkU, and perraded with an amiable and pious spirit, while 
itic language, if never vigorous, is always clew, and Jit, 
tiiii«s approaches to elegance. It is, bowcver, deficient in 
EmniUiatioD ; the armngement of the various parts is 
lot 30 perfect as it might have beer, and this lins imposed 
ofon tii a greater difficulty in the eieculion of our task. 
'Iiir object is to give the general reader a correct outline 
ofthetr^ of thought employed, and to furnish him with 
ume gpeoimeuB of the illustrations. 

The field embraced by this treatise is most copious and 
alenjive— the adaptation of citernBl nature to the phyai- 
t»l condition of man. Man does not stand nlone in crea- 
liou ; he is not a solitary unit upon the face of the eaj-th, 
baiiag none of his spedes with whom be cod hold com- 
asBion ; he is, besides, surrounded with numerous forms 
ofuiimal life different from his own; uid if it be omr de- 
sire to exhibit him at the head of- Ae lower creation, the 
fict amst not be overlooked, tliatVnimal life is not the 
only toode of eiiatence iu which divine wisdom and om- 
"ipoteM love have been pleased to manifest tbemsplvea. 



It will thns be seen how immense ia the territory over 
which Dr Kidd is thus left at liberty tb TOam — tJie animal 
kingdom, the vegetable kingdom, the mineral kingdom, 
and the atmospheric kingdom. These four great divisions 
of the external world ore at Once brought within the range 
of his subject, with all their wonderM combinations and 
odaptationa to tbe existence and comGirt of man, in every 
roglun of the earth, and under every variety of sodal con- 
Let us now proceed to tjie considatKlion of the Erst 
question— What is the physical condition of man ? 

Upon comparing Die pliysical structure of man with that 
of some of the lower animals, a aonBidorable similarity is 
found !« exist. They have organs of seeing and hearing, 
of tasting and smelling, like ourselres; they require air, 
and sleep, and food as we do ; the process of digcsUon it 
similar, by which food ia converted into nourishment and 
distributed throughout Lhe system; and their instinctive 
passions and propensities, as well as their external moni- 
featations, are not i^iaterially different froB what appear 
iu hanwn beiogs. Man is thus linked with the lower ani- 
mals, in respect of his bodily organisation ; and in eertun 
oases they have senaes and properties superior to. his own. 
The horse outstrips him iu speed, tbe elephant e;fCCJB hin^ 
in strength, the dog has a finer sense ^ s«wll,,the e*gle, 
has the osocadoncy over him in ecDlonese' a^d jvower of 
vision, while he Is immeasarably beneath',th<) spider in 
delicacy of touch, iina is unquestionably the most help- 
less df^aU.bnnga at birth ; he alone comes nohfd into the 
world — a weeping creature, witose feeble A^me the least 
rough usage would immediately blot out of existence, and 
who ia destitute of the preservative iustjncts which ore bc- 
. albwed upon the inferior creation : and left to his own re- 
3ou;;i^Euamiistatonceandinevitablypeiish. Itistrue, 
indMd, Uiat abundant provision is made by Ood for the 
sofiifert of this most delicate creature in the strong fount 
of parental affection, and that lliis very weakness becoioes 
one of tlie chief sources of that atrength by which he ac- 
quires dominion over tho lower creation. Well did Pliny 
deso(ibe.-him, a weeping oniipal^at birtb, b,ut bom.to go- 
vern tho world. . ■ 

But even when, man has arrived at naton years, if wo 
view hinimvely as an animal, and suppose him destitute 
of thoso intellectual po.wiers which farm his glory, be would 
be less able.to.supply.lmwanls than tbe inferior oreation. 
This idea mdyjbe pjjt,'inlo a Ibnn still stronger. 'Let us 
suppose, 'forfjnftance^a community of human individuals, 
who, though not gifted with iiltellectuol powers in a degree 
sufficient to .instruct others or improve themselves, were 
yet endued viith.them to a degree sufBciant to render 
them, if the c^portanity offered, docile to ■ certain extent^ 
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and capable of executing many of the common offices of 
life — (and what town or village does not present to our 
obseryation individual instances of such unhappy shadows 
of human nature ?) — how could a community like this exist, 
in which, though all, by the tenns of the supposition, were 
capable of learning something, yet none would be capable 
of teaching anything? Of what use imder these circum- 
stances would be that * instrument of instruments ' the hu- 
man hand, where there is no presiding mind to direct its 
movements ? ' Still, it must be acknowledged as a general 
statement that, in physical organisation, man is superior to 
all other animals. Feeble as he is in in&noy, and liable to be 
destroyed by every wind that blows, yet he alone comes forth 
from that feeble infancy with an erect form, stamped with 
the attributes of command, and possessed of that delicate 
adaptation of structure which is required for the residence 
of human intelligence. 

* Ood-like, erect, with natire honour clad, 
In naked m^esty.' 

!f ake the most ingenious animals for your illustration, and 
single out for your observation those of them which are 
most celebrated for their constructive powers. There is 
the bee forming its little waxen cells upon the profoundest 
principles of mathematics, and doing so for thousands of 
years, while the truth of these principles was not discovered 
till the time of Newton. There is the bird forming her 
nest with unerring accuracy, exaotiy as she built it of old 
in the bowers of Paradise. There is the beaver buildihg 
his habitation upon the margin of ponds, or lakes, or 
rivers, with an ingenuity and sagacity that cannot be ex- 
celled. These are doubtless wonderful instincts, but these 
animals could not be taught to make an instrument to 
assist them in thdr labours ; it would be fbund an impos- 
sibility to teach them the use of the simplest tool man is 
in the habit of employing, and still less could they be 
educated to assist in the management of those complicated 
movements of machinery which arc so common in civilised 
hf^. It will not do to assert that this superiority is al- 
together owing to the rational spirit which acts upon 
the body. This doctrine must be modified to a consider- 
able extent. Most unquestionably the body would be of 
little value if destitute of the mind which informs it; but 
equally true is it, that the mind requires a body corres- 
pondent to its powers. Invest man with the noblest attri- 
butes of intellect; give him the inventive faculties and 
mechanical genius of Arkwright and of Watt; but, at the 
same time, strip him of his hands, and in their stead let 
him have the hoof^ of a horse or the paws of a dog, and 
what would be the result? Let us make the experiment 
How would he do fbr a weaver ? — set him upon a loom and 
ask him to cast the shuttle across the web. How would 
he do for a tailor ? — give him cloth and thread, a thimble 
and a needle, and request him to make you a dress-coat, 
and to lose no time for you happen to be in a hurry. 
How would he do for a musician ? — pray &vour me with 
« Auld Robin Gray' upon that violin, or if you prefer the 
piano, here is one at your service. How would he do for 
a clerk ? — present him with a pen and ask him to copy out 
these invoices that they may be ready for the next mail. 
How would he do for a ploughman ?— place him between 
tiie shafts of a plough and ask him to plough up that field. 
How would he do for a smith, a joiner, an engraver, a 
printer, a sailor, or a cook ? What a wonderful mechanism 
these ten fingers are! Without them we could neither 
fiEibricate nor wield the dmplest instrument that has ever 



come under our observation. Our superiority over the 
inferior creation is thus owing, in no small degree, to oar 
higher physical organisation ; and it may with confidence 
be declared, that although the intelligenoe of the beaver, 
for example, was increased until it became equal to tibat 
of man, his mechanical dexterity could not be i mp rov e d 
without a complete change in his bodily structure. 

Man then stands confessedly at the head of creation, in 
respect to his body as well as to his mind. So universally 
is this acknowledged, that it is adopted as the leading 
principle of classification. Dismissing from our view all 
lower animals, and confining our thoughts to those that 
are called vertebrated, that is, fish, reptiles, birds, and 
quadrupeds, it is ascertained as a general fact, that those 
which in structure approximate nearest to the human stand 
highest in the scale of intelligence. Quadrupeds have thus 
a higher rank than birds ; birds arc befbre reptiles ; and 
fishes are placed lowest down. But one oonalderatioo 
must not bo lost sight of in this connexion. ' As then, in 
estimating the moral or intellectual characters of particular 
men, we are not influenced by the consideration of insu- 
lated defects or excellencies, but of the aggregate powers 
and qualities of the indiridual ; so, in comparing other 
animals with man, we ought not to affirm that they ap- 
proach nearer to the standard of his perfection in propor- 
tion as they approach nearer to him in the structure of 
this or that part, or in the development of particular 
powers or qualities ; but in proportion to that approxin»- 
tion which results ftom the balance of their structure and 
powers considered collectively. And on this princmle, 
however nearly a few of them may resemble him, uey 
never can approach even the confines of an equality of 
nature; whatever some speculative individuals have pre- 
sumptuously supposed, or others in their simplicity Imve 
flared. Thus the resemblance to the human fbrni, as well 
internally as externally, is so remarkable in partiovlar 
species of the ape, that while some philosophers (who bow- 
ever proceeded without a knowledge or a due consid^'ation 
of the true principles of the science concerned in their 
reasonings) have maintained that the ape and man are but 
varieties of the same species, or at most but dUFereBt 
species of the same genus ; others, witii an unnecessary 
anxiety, have laboured to vindicate the supposed Insult 
thus ofi'cred to the dignity of human nature, by searching 
for some fixed and invariable difference in the structure 
of corresponding parts of each. But the question Is pue- 
rile } fi)r let us even suppose that the whole and erviy paii 
of the structure of the ape were the same as that of man ; 
let every bone, and every muscle, and every fibre of the 
one correspond exactly with those of the other, not only 
in form and situation, but also in size and proportion ; let 
the brain itself that tangible instrument of the intellectual 
powers, be in structure the counterpart of the human; yet, 
unless in its functions it resembled that of man — ^in other 
words, imless there were associated with it his intellectoal 
peculiarities and the moral and religious sense — ^to what 
dreaded conclusion would the closest resemblances lead ? 
However near the approximation in their form, in their 
nature there must ever be an immeasurable distance be- 
tween the two. The ape, compared with man, may indeed 
be among other animals ' proximus huic ' (nearest to him) : 
still however it must be added, * longo sed proximus inter* 
vallo' (nearest but with an immense interval).* 

It has already been perceived, that it is to the hand 
chiefiy that the mechanical superiority of man is owing. 
The hand carries into effect the volitions of the mind. The 
further consideration of this organ must be abandoned at 
present, as the hand forms the subject of a separate trea- 
tise by Sir Charles Bell. Dr Kidd gives copious extracts 
fh}m Galen, an ancient heathen phyrician, on the qualities 
and properties of the human hand, as evidences of a great 
designing First Cause, which are truly admirable. Upon 
this we cannot enter, for the reason now mentioned, but 
proceed to inquire if any part of the corporeal organisation 
can be discovered which may be regarded as the organ of 
the pi*esiding mind, the means through which the qoxit 
communicates with the external universe. 
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Two tUngs bate now been Aseertained whh reaped to 
the lower animals. Seme of their feonroes of knowledge, 
Buch as touch, hearing, and sight, are mere exqnisito tlum 
ours. They haye also a wonderfVil instinct, which in them 
luppHes the place of reason. Not onlj is tliis the easey 
but within certain limitations there is an increase of know- 
ledge and sagacitj, tbr a practised honnd will cut off an 
angle to shorten his distance. They have powers of re- 
membrance and affection. They are susceptible of love 
and of hatred, of hope and of f^r. A dog has died of a 
broken heart upon the grave of a kind master; and a horse 
in a state of native freedom, on the vast plftins of Central 
Amerioa, has been known to eommit deliberate suicide 
when oppressed by his companions aiid treated by them as 
an outcast. Now if these things be correct, it becomes an im- 
portant question, is there anything in the physical struo- 
tore of man which makes external agencies act more flip 
Tourably upon the development of his intellectual Acuities 
than in the case of brutes T Or let us put the proposition 
in its broadest form. Here is the whole animal kingdom, 
the human species among the rest. Is it possible to fft 
upon anything in their corporeal organisation which may 
be regarded as an indication of the amount of intelligence 
possessed by each ? To this only one reply has been given. 
It has been universally understood that there is a conneo- 
tion between the structure of the brain and the mental 
faculties, and this union is considered so intimate that the 
brain is fluniliarly spoken of as the instrument of thought 
and reason. It was thus obserted by Shakspeare : 

* And his pnre brain. 
Which Bome suppoae the soul's frail dweIlin{f-hoTi«e, 
Doth, by the idle commeDtB which it makes, 
Foretell the ending of mortality.' 

The ibllowing fiicts are both curious and valuable. * On 
the supposition that the brain is the organ of the intel- 
lectual powers, i^ysiologists have been 1^ to compare the 
proportions of the whole and of its seteral regions in man 
and brutes, in order to arrive at a knowl^ge of such 
fkcts as might serve for a basis for ascertaining which are 
the parts essential to its action as such an organ. It has 
b«en supposed by some that the intellectual faculties may 
be in prc^ortion to the dbwiHU size <^ the brain ; such an 
opinkm being grounded on the foot that the human brain 
is hu-ger than that of the horse or ox. But, on the other 
hand, the brain of the whale or of the elephant, taken in 
its whole mass, is larger than that of man; though the 
intelligence even of the elephant bears no proportion to 
that of the human mind. Again, the brain of the monkey 
or of the dog is smaller than that of the ox or the ass ; yet 
with respect to their intellectual foctilties the former ap- 
proximate much more closely to man than the latter. 
Neither do tiie dispositions or qualities of animals appear 
to be connected with the absolute size of thehr brain : for 
animals most different and even opposite in disposition 
n»y be ranged in the same class with reforencfe to the size 
of this organ; the tiger and the decfr, for instance, among 
qtrndrupeds : and among birds, the hawk and the pigeon, 
it would appear probable from some instances, that the 
pnportional size of the brain with reforence to the size of 
the body would give a more uniform result. Thus a cro- 
codile twelve feet in length, a serpent eighteen feet in 
length, and a turtle that weighs from three hundred to 
fi^e hundred pounds, have not any of them a quantity of 
substance in their brain equal to half an ounce ; and the 
•light degree of intellectual power manifosted by these 
animals corresponds with such a proportion. But on exa- 
jnination it appears that the proportional size of the brain 
is not i more certain criterion than the absolute size. The 
^'["iin of the elephant, for instence, is smaller in propor- 
^ to its body than that of any other quadruped : and 
yet what quacbrnped exceeds the elephant in sagacity? 
MMi,in comparing many of the inferior animals with man 
^ this respect, it is found that not only do different genera 
of the same order differ very widely from each other in the 
proportiou of their brain to their body, as the bat and the 
wi, but that the proportion is somethnes inversely as the 
^^&t^ of intellect of the animal : thus, as far as we are 



capable of judging, the intellect of the fox ii infinitely 
greater than that of the bat, and yet the brain of the for* 
hier, proportionally to ite body, is only one half the size 
of the latter. Occasionally the disproportion is still greater 
in different species of the same genus, and even in d^erent 
varieties of the same species : &us in some dogs the braih 
compared with the body is as one to fifty, wMle in others 
it is as one to three hundred. Again, it appears that the 
brain of some of the genera of the lowest orders in a class 
is proportionally larger than that of some of the genera of 
the highest orders. Thus, in the mammalia, the brain of 
the dolphin, which animal is in the lowest order of that 
class, is in proportion to its body four times as Imrge as 
the brain of the fox, which is an animal of one of the 
highest orders ; and the brain of the mouse and of the 
mole are nearly, if not quite as large, in proportion to 
their body, as that of man. And the same oirctimstance 
eocurs even in the second class, or birds ; for the brain ot 
the sparrow is in proportion to the body as large as, nay 
even larger, than that of man. Lastly, for it is unneces- 
sary, and would be tedious, to enter further into the detail 
of this part of the subject, there does not appear to be any 
connexion between the degree of intellectual fiumlties and 
the mutual proportions of the several constituent parte of 
the brain; or between the degree of the intellectual fiicul- 
ties and the mutual proportions of the brain and nerves. 
Bo that it appears, from a review of what has been ad- 
vanced, that no criterion <^ the degree of intellect is found 
in the absolute size of the brain ; nor in ite relative size, 
as compared with that of the body of the individual; nor 
in the relative size of ite constituent parts, or of the whole 
of it, to the nerves.* 

Pursuing this investigation, and perceiving that it is 
through the medium of the brain tliat mind manifoeto 
itself^ we are naturally led to another inquiry. Comparing 
one himian brain with another human brain, is there ap- 
parent any diversity of structure, and is this peculiarity 
of organisation an index of the mentel and moral qualities 
of the individual ? To a certain extent, this is perhaps ad- 
mitted by all who have reflected upon the suljeot; and to 
ite fhllest extent it is affirmed by some. According to 
phrenologiste, the brain is not only the medium of com- 
munication between the world without and the world 
within ; but ite general structure is an exponent of per- 
sonal character, and any portion of it, however minute, 
has a specified piirpose assigned it, in Uie various depart- 
mente of thoa^it, fooling, and passion. It is probable 
that phrenology fans reoeivod more injury teom ite inju- 
dicious advocates than from ite opponents, and the attempte 
th&t have too often been made to push it beyond the limite 
of a philosophical induction have operated to throw dis- 
credit upon its ascertained facts. Ite combination, in some 
eminent cases, with materialism (though we neither per- 
ceive nor admit that this is a necessary tendency or inforenoe 
from phrenology, even supposing all asserted in ite favour 
were true) has done it infinite damage, for no one who has 
a proper respect for the sacred volume will ever arrive at 
the conclusion that mind is a fonction of the brain, and 
tiiat thought, fooling, emotion, and morality are mere re- 
sulte of the brain and of a portion of the spinal marrow 
* The rock on which Dr Gall and his implicit advocates 
have split, is the attempt to fix the local boundaries of 
the several fhculties of the soul. Had he satisfied himself 
with developing the structure of the brain in the various 
classes of animals, and had he been content to show that» 
in tracing ite structure from those animals which manifost 
the least indications of intelligence to those which exhibit 
still stronger and stronger, it proportionally advances in 
ite resemblance to the stinicture of the human ; and lastly, 
hod he only drawn from these premises the general pro- 
bable conclusion, that specific parte had spedfio uses with 
respect to the manifestetions of the immaterial principle 
of animal existence (and assuredly brutes are endued with 
such a principle, though, as being devoid of the moral 
sense, they are not fitted for a ftiture state, and conse- 
quently perish when their bodies die) — had Dr Gall been 
content to have stopped at this point, without venturing to 
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rica, are resorted to extensively for the same articles. We 
in Great Britain turn the most of our animal bones now- 
a-dajs into manure^ which would probably be held an ex- 
travagant waste by the toy-makers of the French metro- 
polis. 

But it is time that we should turn our attention to an- 
other prominent class of consumers of the relics of the 
slaughter-house of Montfaucon — namely, the rats, the 
myriads of which existing there are at once useful and 
terrible. They are aided in destroying the garbage of 
the place by innumerable hosts of maggots, many of which 
emerge from the state of larvae into that of flies, and 
in warm summer days darken the very air above the 
mount, as well by their own presence as by the countless 
troops of swallows which they attract to the scene. The 
rats, finding at Montfaucon abundant nourishment, have 
multiplied during successive years in a manner perfectly 
prodigious. Their number baffles any attempt at close 
calculation. If thirty or forty carcasses be left exposed 
in any portion of the locality fbr one night, the sun of the 
ensuing morning will shine only on thoroughly polished 
bones. Dusaussois, the principal horse-slaughterer at 
Montfaucon, has frequently attempted to diminish the 
number of the rats. He has enclosed a small space with 
high wails, leaving access merely by one or two holes, 
which can be closed at will* Throwing down a carcass 
or two, he leaves the rats to enter at pleasure, and, after 
a time, passes through the apertures with his assistants, 
closing all behind. The party are armed solely with 
heavy batons, and commence laying about them lustily. 
In one night, they have killed 2650 in this way, and, re- 
peating the process at intervals of a night or two, have 
destroyed 9000 at four attacks, and sometimes about 
20,000 in two or three weeks. Notwithstanding such 
holocausts, the establishment of Dusaussois does not com- 
pose a twentieth part of the whole shambles ; and the 
number of rats docs but increase, making some persons 
now compute their amount in six figures, or hundreds of 
thousands. They have made immense excavations in the 
eminence of Montfaucon for their lurking-places. It is, 
in fact, so perforated in all directions, that the ground 
trembles and bends under the tread, and at times the 
earth falls in at points, leaving exposed the long galleries 
where the disagreeable intruders reside. All of them, 
however, cannot find an abode in the actual soil beneath 
the courts of the slaughter-house. A large number are 
located outside, and they have formed on the mount there 
a variety of winding paths as large as sheep tracks, their 
numberless footmarks being distinctly visible in wintry 
weather. It is odd enough how strongly they prefer one 
part of the horse-carcass to others. In all cases they first 
assail and devour the eyes, either from the finer taste and 
quality of the substance of these organs, or from some in- 
stinctive impression that they so disable their victims. 
Birds of prey, it will l?e remembered, always open their 
repasts similarly. In the season of hard frosts, the work- 
men of Montfaucon find it difficult to conduct their dis- 
secting operations as usual, and are often forced to leave 
carcasses untouched till a thaw comes. The rats, never- 
theless, do not pretermit their ravages. They enter the 
bodies of the dead animals by the wounds or otherwise, 
and when the workmen find it possible to take up their 
anatomical knives anew, it is not unfrequently discovered 
that nothing is left to them but the hides, enveloping 
bare and well-picked skeletons. Only at one spot on the 
height have the rats been kept out with some success. To 
preserve a part of his establishment, M. Dusaussois has 
built pieces of broken bottles closely and carefully into 
the walls, so that the paws of the rats are partly cut by 
the glass, and also find the smooth portions too slippery 
for a footing to mount by. Yet it is amazing whither 
they will transport themselves when garbage is in the 
way. 

The fecundity of these rats i« extraordinary. The 
females produce five or six times a-year, and the number 
of young at each bjrth varies from fourteen to eighteen. 
Their voracity is extreme. Taking a dozen rats by way 



of experiment, and placing them together In a close 
sel, M. Magendie found, at the end of no ^reat l^igtJi 
of time, that three only remained, the surviving- trio, Ifte 
Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus, having devoured the 
others. As with the Kilkenny cats, moreorer, Uie tails 
were the chief parts left to tell that the defunct Termin 
had lived, and were no more. No doubt, the Lepidus « 
the rat-triumvirate would soon have been disposed of after- 
wards by the two others, and finally the two laat would 
have attacked one another, leaving an over-goxged ooit 
to live and die alone ultimately. 

These observations on the rats of Montfaacon axe not 
to be considered as springing from, and addressed to, 
mere sentiments of coriosity. It has become neoessaiy 
for Paris to reflect seriously on the project, often of late 
proposed, to transport elsewhere this great horse slaugh- 
ter-house. What, in such a case, would becotne of the 
hundred thousand rats or so, when deprived soddenljr oi 
their wonted sustenance P What might befal them on 
quitting their ancient fatherland P Towards what spot 
would the quadruped exiles betake themselves P Wonld 
they enter Paris, or spread among the adjoining- Til- 
lages P And would, or would not, desolation follow in their 
footsteps P However this may be answered, an attempt 
at removal, it seems indisputable, must be made sooner 
or later ; and the already-mentioned Dusaussois has sug- 
gested practically what appears to be the most fieasilde 
scheme. The shambles ought not to be wholly shifted at 
once ; but a limited amount of carcasses should be left for 
a time, by which means the destructive force of man 
might be for a period kept continually in operation. It is 
more than probable, too, that the decrease of the quan- 
tity of garbage would call into action the combatire and 
voracious tendencies of the rats, as in Magendie's experi- 
ment. They would eat up one another — ^if we maj so 
speak correctly. 

Some classes of readers will no doubt be sarprised thus 
to lei^m, that, in the immediate suburbs of a dtj renown- 
ed as the centre-seat of all that is. tasteful and refined^ 
there should exist so frightful a nuisance as the mound of 
Montfaucon, scattering noxious effluvia far and wide from 
its masses of putrid garbage, and swarming with hosts <^ 
vermin which it disgfusts one to think of, and which are 
even perilous to the human beings around. But Uie truth 
is, that the Parisians are apt to be as much satisfied with 
gilding as with gold — with the show of oomfbrt and clean- 
liness as with the reality. They too often allow nuisances, 
too small at the outset to give annoyance, to swell in mag- 
nitude till almost irremediable. This has been strikingly 
the case in at least two other instances besides that of 
Montfaucon. What did the French metropolitans dis- 
cover, does the reader think, at the end of last century ? 
Several houses sank then suddenly into the earth, or fell 
in ruins ; and on examination it was found, that large 
portions of the finest quarters of the city were completely 
undermined ! Quarnes of stone, opened so far back as the 
middle ages, had been unthinkingly permitted to extend, 
until chambers and galleries were formed of a lieigfat, 
breadth, and length as enormous as dangerous. The other 
instance in which the Parisians allowed a serious mischief to 
go on till nearly incurable, was that of the city churchyards. 
Century after century, the easy citizens, content with a su- 
perficial look of decency, piled bodies upon bodies in these 
Durial-places, until their upper level rose high above the 
streets and the ground-floors of the neighbouring rows of 
houses. The result at last was, that the heaps of corrupt- 
ed bodies united into a semi-fluid mass (called adipocdre) 
which broke into the houses, and spread putrid and malig. 
nant vapours all around. The catacombs were here a eselbl 
receptacle, but the evil, from the len^h to which it had 
gone, was remedied only with great mfficolty. 

It is to be feared that an incursion of rats alone will 
awaken the Parisians to eflective exen^on in this 
Great is the ill even now, and delayf will make thu 
worse. |f the vermin pould be prevail^ op, qf fte^ 
to take to sea in sieves^ a^ one of tllie wltqies in I 
beth proposed to do in the guise of if rat, it would 
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comfortable matter for all parties ^ but it is to be feared 
that the people of Paris must trust to tbeir own activity to 
rid them of the nuiyance, to the growth of which they 
have needlessly given too much scope. 

PORTRAIT GAIiLERY. 

LORD CHANCELLOR ELDON. 

It is an exercise of carious interest, and which cannot be 
devoid of instruction, to search thp causes by the opera- 
tion of which one beginning life in indigence and obscu- 
rity, ends it in affluence and distinction. Even as a mat- 
ter of speculation, the exercise may lead to valuable re- 
sults ; but its importance |ies chiefly in the lesions of 
practical wisdom which it furnishes, and the well-groupd- 
ed hopes which it may enable those to cherish who are 
anxious to lay out their talents to the best advantage, in 
obedience to the Divine will, and in deference to that in- 
eradicable instinct planted in us, by which we seek to rise 
above our circuqistancef , and to realise a higher good than 
anj we have yet enjoyed. But the case of successful ap- 
plication which we select for remark, may often be as fer- 
tile in lessons of cautiofi as of advice ; the road taken to 
honours may h^ too costly, by the depraving effect on the 
religious and moral sentiments which a passage through 
it has beei) found to produce ; or the honours themselves 
may be unworthy of regard as too low or too evanescent, 
as inconsistent with an elevating self-culture, or as in- 
secure and frivolous. The mere fact, therefore, of ulti- 
mate success must not be allowed so to occupy our atten- 
tion as to blind us to the nature of it, or of the means by 
which it has been reached. In history and biography we 
must pick our steps, and always count the cost as well as 
tha object for which the expenditure has been made, be- 
fore we congratulate ourselves on our having found the 
true way to happiness, or bend our energies toward its 
adoption. Success itself signifies really nothing; and 
even though a given object and the means were right, 
yet the degree in which it would be right for tts to adopt 
them, may often depend upon circumstances which throw 
the case in hand out of our range of accomplishment, and 
provide us only with those general views with which each 
particular case, how remote soever from our own, always 
furnishes us. Ip an estimate of Xiord Eldon's life, these 
remarks may serve as a clue to the reader, by which he 
may thread his way with safety. The character of Lord 
Eldon ia one of singular value as an example ; it is strongly 
marked, and admirably displays the power of talent to 
weave its own fortune, adroitly availing itself of circum- 
stances rather than being dependent on them. To one 
class of minds — those practical and concentrative — it will 
wear a peculiar fascination ; to another — the meditative 
and indirect — it can bring litt]o charm. Both sorts must 
be upon their guard, lest, on the one hand, they become 
warped into its orbit by the attractive influence it may 
exert over them, or, on the other, lose that benefit which 
every form of life is capable of furnishing. 

Lord CThancellor Eldon was the son of Mr John Scott, 
coal-fitter in Newcastle, and was bom on the 4th of June, 
1751. He received the elements of education at the 
Grammar School of Newcastle ; and there, even in his 
boyhood, he gave proofs of great ability and application, 
and promise of that energy which was destined to achieve 
the highest civil honours which are eligible to a subject 
in this country. The occupation of bis father was the one 
originally designed for him; but his brother, afterwards 
Lord Stowell, at this time in Corpus Christi College, Ox- 
ford, knowing the abilities of the boy, rescued him from 
the intended employment, and wrote from Oxford, * Send 
Jack here, I can do better fbr him.' Accordingly he was 
sent to Oxford, and entered as a eommoner of University 
College in the year 1766. At this stage of our notice, 
we cannot withhold a story recorded in an anecdote book 
which Lord Eldon prepared at a late period of his life, 
and which brings out a coincidence of character and cir- 
<»um8tanoe between Lord Eldon and Benjamin Franklin, 



which otherwise might scarcely have struck us. The story 
relates to his journey to Oxford : 

* I have seen it remarked,' says Lord Eldon, * that 
something which in early youth captivates attention, in- 
fluences foture life in all its stages. When I left school, 
in 1766, to go to Oxford, I came up iVom Newcastle to 
London in a coach, then denominated, on account of its 
quick travelling, as travelling was then estimated, a fly ; 
being, as well as I remember, nevertheless three or four 
days and nights on the road : there was no such velocity 
as to endanger overturning or other mischief. On the 
pannels of the carriage were painted the words, * Sat cito, 
si sat bene' ^ — words which made a most lasting impres- 
sion on my mind, and have had their influence upon my 
oonduct in all subsequent life. Their tfSed was heighten- 
ed by circumstances during and immediately after the 
journey. Upon the journey, a Quaker, who was a fellow- 
traveller, stopped the coach at the inn at Taxford, de- 
sired the chamber-maid to come to the coach-door, and 
gave her a sixpence, tellbg her that he foigot to give it 
her when he slept there two years before. I was a very 
saucy boy, and said to him, ' Friend, have you seen the 
motto on this coach ?' < No.' < Then look at it : for I 
think giving her only sixpence now is neither sat cito nor 
sat bene.* After I got to town, my brother, now Lord 
Stowell, met me at the White Horse, in Fetter Lane, 
Holbom, then the great Oxford House, as 1 was told. 
He took me to see the play at Drury Lane. Love played 
Jobson in the farce, and Miss Pope played Neil. When 
we came out of the house, it rained hard. There were 
then few hackney-coaches, and we got both into one 
sedan-chair. Turning out of Fleet Street into Fetter 
Lane, there was a sort of contest between our chairmen 
and some persons who were coming up Fleet Street, 
whether they should first pass Fleet Street, or we in our 
chair first get out of Fleet Street into Fetter Lane. Jr. 
the struggle the sedan-chair was overset with us in it. 
This, thought I, is more than sat cito, and it certainly 
is not sat bene. In short, in all that I have had to do in 
future life, professional and judicial, I have always felt 
the efl[bct of this early admonition on the pannels of the 
vehicle which conveyed me from school. ' Sat cito, si sat 
bene,' It was the impression of this which made me that 
deliberative judge — as some have said, too deliberative — 
and reflection upon all that is past will not authorise me 
to deny, that whilst I have been thinking ' sat cito, si sat 
bene,' I may not have sufficiently recollected whether ' sat 
bene, si sat cito' has had its due influence.' — Vol. i. pp. 
48-60, Twiss's Memoirs. 

At Oxford, Lord Eldon took his bachelor's degree, and 
designed to prosecute his studies with a view to the church. 
But his intentions were eflTectually changed by an event 
which at first seemed very inauspicious, bqt was perhaps 
one secondary cause of his subsequent extraordinary suc- 
cess. Mr Scott (at this time, of course, he was not Lord 
Eldon), being present at a ball in Newcastle, became ena- 
moured of a Miss Bessy Surtees, the daughter of a towns- 
roan of his father's. The attachment being mutual, all 
impediments to their union were set at naught: and 
the young couple eloped to Scotland, where they were 
married on the 18th of November, 1772. This step was 
viewed with great displeasure by the relations on both 
sides. To them his hopes of advancement all at once 
seemed for ever blasted. The church could not now re- 
ceive him ; accordingly, he turned his eye upon the law, 
and entered in the Middle Temple on the 28th of January, 
1773. Still living at Oxford, he devoted himself to legal 
studies with extraordinary application. With scarcely a 
sixpence in his pocket, he removed, in 1775, to London. 
On the 9th of February, 1776, he w^s c^led to the bar. 
Westminster Hall supplied him at first with little em- 
ployment ; but in 1780, a case, put into his single hands 
against all the eminent counsel of the day, was pleaded 
and gained by him. Another case, even less hopeful, was 
soon afterwards ^on by him; and his success was now 

* It. is sofficieuily quickly, if it be soffciantly well done. ' 
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certain. In 1783, be received, from the Coalition Mim- 
stry, a patent of precedence as king's counsel ; and in the 
month of June of the same year, at the age of thirty-two, 
was elected member of parliament for the borough of 
Weobly. The solicitor-generalship was, in 1788, confer- 
red on him ; and in 1793 he succeeded Sir A. Macdonald, 
who was promoted to the bench, in the office of attorney- 
general. Leaving, in 1799, the bar and the House of 
Commons as Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, he was 
elevated to the peerage by the title of Baron Eldon. He 
received the great seal for the first time in 1801; but re- 
signed it on Mr Pitt's death in 1806. On the dismissal of 
the Grenville ministry, in 1807, he again accepted it, and 
held it till the breaking up of the Liverpool administra- 
tion, in 1826 — ^having retained it in all twenty-four years, 
ten months, and twenty-three days — the longest period it 
ever was held by any individual since the Norman conquest. 
After 1826, he ceased to hold office; and in 1838, the 
eighty-seventh year of his age, he died. Thus g^radnally 
and securely had this man risen from the lowest step in 
the ladder of political preferment to the very highest. By 
what means? and what was his character? These are 
questions of great interest, natural to be asked, and worthy 
of some pains in the answers. 

The situations which he was called to hold were suc- 
cessively those of advocate, politician, and judge. The 
nature of his talents did not fit him to shine with lustre 
equally great in them all ; nor was his character of that 
make and conformation which help a man to realise a kind 
of universality in his ability of application. It was as an 
advocate that he was really most distinguished. The ex- 
traordinary activity of his mind, by which, without pain 
or the slightest confusion, be could master all the details 
of a case ; its wonderful acuteness ; the transparency of 
his thoughts ; and the manly grasp with which the pro- 
minent points of an argument were held by him, were 
qualities that could not fail to raise their possessor to the 
highest dignity in his profession. In the cabinet, his sa- 
gacity in judging of business, and his firmness of resolu- 
tion when once his plans were formed, gave him great 
influence over his colleagues, and secureid the personal 
favour and public applause of George III. As a judge, 
Lord Eldon, though accurate and impartial, was unhappily 
beset by doubts and scrupulosities, which rendered the 
terrible tediousness of the application of law still more 
terrible to those whose necessities brought. them into offi- 
cial^ connexion with his lordship. It is difficult to ex- 
plain this phenomenon in his mental character ; it seems 
quite anomalous, and scarcely consistent with those other 
qualities for which he was so remarkable. Yet so it was ; 
and no critic of the chancellor, not even the most partial, 
has hesitated to admit this flaw in his judicial ability. 

Withdrawing to a distance, and looking at the charac- 
ter of Lord Eldon when tested by the application of the 
highest principles, we shall not find much that attracts 
the eye or awakens the impulses of elevated feeling. The 
grand fact in his character is the direction of great abi- 
lities to a definite object, with a spirit and perseverance 
very rarely found. It is easy to see that it requires little 
more than strong purpose united to requisite talents, in 
order to achieve what Lord Eldon eventually reached. 
This it does require, however ; and if the same resolution 
and indomitable courage which he displayed, were united 
to chivalrous feelings in pursuit of the highest objects, 
apart from self- aggrandisement, no character more splen- 
did could well be conceived. But the life of Lord Eldon 
was not one of sacrifice. He was consistent, we admit ; 
but consistency, apart from its character, is nothing. It 
is good or bad, as it is allied to a wise and good cause, or 
to a foolish and wicked one. This truth needs to be more 
clearly seen and fully felt. A man is expected to take 
his side when young ; and if he swerve from the line of 
policy which his party adopt, he is set down either as a 
fool or as a knave. Consistency in a wrong method, until 
it be seen to be wrong, may contain one element of moral 
excellence in it. But the immorality of the sentiment on 
'vthich we are commenting consists in the exaltation of a 



mere dogged attachment to a party, wrongftillj called 
consistency, over a consistency in the pursuit of troth and 
the performance of well-doing. In leaving a party the 
sacrifice may be great ; you break up old acquaintanee- 
ships ; you are reproached with perfidy ; motives wfaiefa 
probably you abhor are assigned as the cause of the change ; 
and a feeling of insecurity is attached to everything yoo 
profess, and every plan yon pursue. If a higher mon^tj 
were reputable, such consequences would be impossible. 
In admitting that Lord Eldon was sincerely consistent, 
we admit as much as can well be said in his favoor, and 
what goes far to explain his wonderful success. He was 
unwavering in the profession of one set of political prin- 
ciples, and he was rewarded for it. But he was consis- 
tent in his opposition to the abolition of slavery, to par- 
liamentary reform, to free trade, to Catholic emancipa- 
tion, to popular education — in short, to whatever tended 
to produce a greater equality in social good and the more 
general extension of happiness in the community. In 
this he is not to be imitated, and so far as such a coarse 
conduced to his advancement, it shows how unsatisfactory 
a test of noble character is success in gaining honours and 
station. Of course, Lord Eldon must not for a moment 
be confounded with that class of low minds who, through 
mere time-serving, win, no one knows well how, their 
way to distinction. Infinitely removed from these by the 
possession of real and great abilities, and by the ap]^ka- 
tion of them in a way at least lawful, with a remaHcabk 
degree of perseverance, and by the general respectability 
of his character, Lord Eldon is entitled to be estimated 
by a higher standard than we should think it worth wbiie 
to apply to such persons. But when brought into compa- 
rison with the benefactors of his age, many of them men 
of far inferior abilities, he shrinks almost out of view as a 
very little man, and presents but few features on whid 
the eye can dwell with complacency. It is important that 
greatness of the highest kind should be signalised by the 
highest, Approbation ; and when a man wields, as Lord 
Eldon did, so large an influence over the destinies of his 
fellow-countrymen, we expect that distinguished talents, 
such as his, will be exerted towards the advancement, not 
the retardation, of society. Some allowance, doobtlesi, 
must be made for peculiar sympathies and hereditary in- 
stincts ; and such a consideration must of course modify a 
general estimate of character. But no man can make a 
claim upon the remembrance of posterity, unless throagh 
the disinterested application of his talents to the progress 
of the species. The accumulation of honours which are 
all left behind when a man dies, is the reward of ability 
directed through channels wisely for one's self. Usfad- 
ing laurels crown the heads of those only who, accordii^ 
to the number of their talents, be they one, two, or ten, 
pass their lives in unselfish labours to raise those below 
them up to their own level, and, if possible, above it. 

Lord Eldon appears to have enjoyed the fiiToiir of 1 
George III. in as great a measure, and during as loog 
and unbroken a period, as perhaps any of his favourites, 
even the greatest, ever did. This circumstance of itself 
does not indicate any peculiar merit in Lord Eldon ; hot 
neither should it be allowed, apart from circumstances, 
to bias our opmion against him . The favour of sovereigns 
is at best a dubious token of character. Bom to an ofike 
which they may be little capable of filling, they are not 
in circumstances to form a free and unconstrained creed 
in politics. By pressure from those around them, or by 
an ignorant clamour from disaffected parties of influence 
without, they are often forced to accept the opinions of ' 
the times ; neither being able nor willing to subject them 
to a rigid test of right and wrong. Hereditary connexioDs, 
it is generally supposed, must be sustained ; and whoso- 
ever, from one cause or another, can creditably bring 
the influence of his character in support of the mainte- 
nance of these, is, of consequence, accepted to favour, and 
in the course of time raised to honours. It would be on- 
just to ascribe the evil influences which follow from such 
a state of things to the personal character of the sovereign 
alone; on the contrary, the evil lies chiefly with the 
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country which necessitates such methods. But the favour 
of the sovereign is thereby rendered a doubtful mark of 
merit, to say l^e least of it ; and when accompanied by 
certain circumstances, it may rather be a badge of dis- 
grace to the favourite. In the case of Lord Eldon, the 
affection of G^rge III. may be explained without suppos- 
ing either the presence of any great merit or the lack of' 
it. Lord Eldon, from constitution and education, was a 
Tory in the extremest sense ; and without any compro- 
mise, or the use of low arts, of which, indeed, he was 
qnite incapable, he might successfully win the attachment 
of his sovereign, by sympathies so thoroughly akin to his 
own in union with abilities so great. The influence thus 
acquired was not abused. No private ends seem to have 
been pursued by him under the covert of public duty. On 
the contrary, it must be recorded, to his distinguished 
honour, that his legal decisions were severely impartial, 
even where the interests of his party were opposed ; so 
that, as a judge, he extorted loud and unbroken applause 
from his political opponents. The worst that can be said 
of him is, that he did not use his influence to the promo- 
tion of any great general good. The character of Lord 
Eldon neght thus be noted to have failed through errors 
of omission, rather than through errors of commission. 
We find fault with him rather for what he was not when 
he ought to have been it, than for what he was. We thus 
get the lesson which his life was designed to teach us, 
vhile we concede to him no claim to remembrance, such 
as that which we allow to the patriot and the philanthro- 
pist 

In the domestic and social circle, Lord Eldon appears 
to great advantage. The romance of his marriage was 
not rudely broken by any subsequent estrangement. On the 
contrary, out of his early matrimonial devotion grew that 
healthful affection which enabled him to undergo extra- 
ordinary labours in order to provide for his young wife. 
I Taking the hint from the parents, one of his daughters, 
I the eldest, resigned her hand without consent to a Mr 
I George Stanley Repton. His second daughter was united 
to the Rev. Edward Bankes. Among his friends. Lord 
KIdon seems to have been a considerable favourite ; add- 
ing to his admirable sense, a kind and affectionate man- 
ner. Few men, perhaps, have passed a more equable 
life than his, or one in which the objects aimed at were 
I more successfully gained ; but it is scarcely one through 
which, with all its honours and gains, a generous spirit 
Toald choose to pass. 

THE JOURNEYMAN'S RETURN. 

I? was evening; the furious wind moaned around the 
bouses and wUstled through the door-chinks, whirling 
clouds of fine and hardened snow against the window- 
panes ; while the sombre twilight of winter darkened the 
deserted street, along which hurried on occasional passen- 
ger, closely enveloped in his cloak. No sound was heard 
safe the noise of the storm, interrupted at intervals by the 
deadened rumbling of a cart over the snow-oovered pave- 
ment, as Herman the joiner returned to his home for the 
evening. After many hours of hard labour, he anticipated 
the sweets of repose and the pleasures of his &mily. His 
children welcomed him with joy and fond caresses ; and 
while, at the request of his wife, he changed his dripping 
garments Ibr dry and warm clothing, his daughter Cathe- 
rine ran to push the oaken chair in which her &thcr loved 
to sit nearer to the stove. 

*Now, ikther,' cried little Franz, * what shall we do to 
unuse ourselves while mother gets supper ready ? Shall 
we play at horses or hot-oockles ? ' 

'At horses! Yes, yes, at horses!' exclaimed Wilhelm. 
'I will be horse directly; shall I not, father? Youarewill- 
u>& and will swing me at a gallop.' While he spoke, the 
youngster lifted his little leg, and tried to pass it over his 
parent's knee; but Herman said, *No horse to-night, my 
children; I have worked till I am weary, and want rest' 

' If fiaiher would tell ns a story,* said Franz ; * a pretty 
story— that would give him no &tigue at all, would it?' 



' Oh yes, fkther, pray, pray,' exclaimed Catherine and 
Wilhelm both together, *a pretty story! Hagar in the 
desert and her poor child dying of thirst,' addeid the little 

girl. 

'No, no, interrupted the youngest, 'I should like to 
hear about Daniel in the lions' den.' 

* No, no,' cried Franz quickly, trying to climb on the 
elbow of his father's chair ; * I want the story of the black 
hunter and the seven magic ballets; that is the prettiest 
of all.' 

Then, without waiting for an answer, the three little 
supplicants repeated their requests in louder tones. 

* Silence there/ said Herman, in a mild but firm tone; 
* silence, 1 shall not say a word until you are all agreedl 

< Well, whichever you like best,' said Catherine, after a 
little efifort over herself; and the two boys, influenced by 
her example, repeated also in their turn — 'Yes, father, 
whichever you please.' 

* I shall get my stool,' cried Catherine, running to the 
other end of the room, * and sit down at your feet;' but, 
when opposite the window, the little girl stopped, her at- 
tention attracted by something passing in the street. 

' What are you looking at, sister? Come here,' called 
Franz, impatiently; 'come quickly, &ther is going to 
begin.' 

* Oh,' replied Catherine, intent on what she saw with- 
out, 'there is a poor man yonder who seems to be in 
trouble ; he carries on his back a knapsack covered with 
snow, and looks as though he did not know his way, and 
his fkce is blue with oold.' 

' He is a workman,' said Franz, running to the window , 
' a journeyman tinker, just arrived ; I see his tools hong 
ing to his knapsack. But why does he stop in the street 
in such weather?' 

'Do you not see,' answered Catherine, 'that he is a 
stranger, and knows not where to go ? Father,' she added, 
turning to Herman, ' suppose I go down and ask him what 
he is looking for?' 

* Go, my child,' answered the joiner, as he searched in 
his pocket and drew out a piece of money ; * here, give 
him this ; he is perhaps poor, as I was formerly ; that will 
pay for his night's bed and a soup to warm him. Run. 
show him the journeymen's tavern at the end of the street 

The little girl waited not to be twice told, and descendea 
the stair four steps at a time, followed by Franz, shout- 
ing — * We are coming back ; don't begin the story without 
us.' At the end of some moments the children returned 
with their arms round each other's neck. ' Oh, father,' 
said they joyfiiUy, * he is so happy I He has come fiir, very 
fiir, and <&d not know whom to speak to, for there is no 
one in the street' 

' I told him,' said Franz, ' that you were once such a 
poor journeyman as he ; and that perhaps I shall be one 
in iny turn.' 

'Yes,' replied Catherine, 'and he shook my brother's 
hand while he said : ' God bless your fekiher and his good 
children.' But he could scarcely speak, he was so cold.' 

' Oh ! it is very cold,' continued Franz, thrusting him- 
self between his father and the stove; ' I am glad that the 
poor man is going to warm himself and sup as well as we.' 

* But the story,' cried suddenly a little voice from be- 
tween Herman's knees ; ' are you not going to tell us the 
story now, father? ' 

' Oh, yes, father, if you please,' said Catherine, drawing 
her stool as close as possible to her parent's chair. 

' I wonder,' murmured Franz, in a low voice, ' whether 
it will be Daniel or the Black Hunter?* 

' Neither one nor the other,' answered his father; ' I am 
going to relate n history which you have not yet heard, 
although it happened to one of my Mends ; it is called 
The Joumei/man's Return* 

' Oh !' exclaimed all the children at once, opening their 
eyes widely; 'let us hear it, let us hear it; and, while 
they listened in eager expectation, Herman began as fol- 
lows :— 

It was a beautiful morning in spring; the sun already 
showed his bright face above the peaks of the mountains ; 
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the jouog birds clamoured with open throats for their ac- 
customed food ; sheep were bleating in the fold ; villagers 
and herdsmen were seen beginning their daily labours; 
while the insects, shaking their benumbed wings, recom- 
menced their buzzing among the foliage. Upon the high 
road leading to one of the small towns of Switzerland, a 
young man walked briskly, carrying a heavy knapsack; 
his dusty boots showed that he had come fitr without rest- 
ing, and his face, tanned to a dark brown, seemed to have 
been long exposed to a hotter sun than that of the moun- 
tains ; be was a journeyman joiner returning to his native 
country after seven long years of absence. Impatient to 
see his home, he had walked all night, and now the bright- 
ness of a June sun lit up with a golden tint all the objects 
that presented themselves to the eyes of the wayfarer ; he 
saw already the spires of his native town, and his Swiss 
heart beat with gladness. 

' Oh ! ' said the youthful traveller to himself, * how beau- 
tiful the country in which I grew from infancy to boyhood, 
from boy to citizen. Its waters are limpid, the air pure, 
the landscape how lovely ! My feet have trod the soil of 
France, where the grape ripens, and of Italy, where grow 
the fig and the orange ; I have reposed under the shelter 
of bowers' of roses, and have seen the branches of the 
lemon-tree covered with golden fruit, and perfumed flowers 
bending to meet my hand; during many nights, to the 
sound of guitar and Castanet, have I taken part in the 
pastimes and dances of those people for whom noon is a 
season of repose, and the departure of the sun the signal 
for festivity; whose life passes away in indolence, since 
with light labour they satisfy all their wants under a sky 
always bright and warm, upon a soil which nature covers 
with her richest gifts, unvisited by tempests and icy winds, 
or gloomy winter with its biting frosts. Yes, I, a working 
son of Switzerland, have seen all these things, and yet my 
heart has never said I wish to live and die here. Always 
have I remembered with a sigh of regret the pale rays of 
the northern sun, the rocky mountain steeps, the un- 
changing hue of the pines, the pointed roof of the humble 
dwelling, where, yet young, I received the blessing of a 
djdng father. While these and many other thoughts ran 
through the mind of the young traveller, his pace became 
more rapid, and his feet, wearied by his long journey, ap- 
peared to recover their activity. Suddenly a turn in the 
road revealed to his eyes the roofs of his native town, from 
which here and there arose slender columns of smoke; 
then the old walls of the cathedral with gothic spire point- 
ing high into the clouds, as though bearing to heaven the 
prayers of earth. At this sight the wanderer paused, a 
tear wetted his sun-burned cheek, he took off his cap) and, 
joining his hands, spoke with faltering voice : ' I thank 
thee. Heaven, that thou hast permitted me to see these ob- 
jects once more ; ' and then, without turning his eyes from 
the scene before him, resumed his walk. * There,' he said, 
^ is the white terrace wall of the public promenade where 
I played so happily, and yonder is one of the arches of 
the old bridge, under which my companions and I went 
fishing on our holidays. Ah ! I begin to see the leafy top 
of the old lime that shelters the church square ; twenty 
paces from that, at the comer of a little street, stands the 
humble house where I was bom, where I grew np, where 
I lost my father and sister, and go to meet my aged 

mother. If she were no longer living — if ,* The young 

man's heart sank at the thought, and his limbs trembled 
under him ; but, hastening his step, ho said, ' No, it can- 
not b^; I heard from her scarcely three months ago, and 
then she was well, and impatiently expecting her son. He 
comes, good mother— comes to thee full of love and re- 
spect Not in vain has he so long worked far away from 
thee,' he added, shaking the knapsack on his shoulders 
with a smile of honest pride ; * he brings what will repair 
thy cottage — the means of ease and gladness for thy aged 
days.' As the joiner spoke, a little flower met his eye^ — 
it was a daisy that showed its crown of red and white above 
the green turf that bordered the road. He stooped to pluck 
it, and, continuing his route, picked off, one after another, 
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the eve of my departure, Gertrude gathered a daisy like 
this on the bank of the river, and bending her pretty hx 
over the flower to hide the pun caused by my sorrowicj: 
farewell, she stripped it in silence, and in pulling off tU 
last lea^ said to me, with a timid voice, ' Adieu, HermaD, 
I will not marry before your return,' and immediately na 
quickly away, as though she feared having said too muclL' 

* Father,' interrupted suddenly little Wilhelm, raising hit 
head from where he had placed it on his Cither's knee, 
' the stranger, then, was named Herman, and he was i 
joiner, like you ; his maiden's name was Gertrude, and so 
is our mother's. Is not that droll ? ' 

' Do not interrupt father,' said Catherine, who appeared 
to listen to the recital with the liveliest interest 

Herman smiled, and continued his narrative witku 
reply. ' When I come to the church square,' said tbe 
young traveller to himself, ' I shall hasten to look for i 
little window trimmed with a blue curtain, focing the oli 
lime-tree, on the side opposite to our house. Oh! if I 
should see Gertrude sea^ there at her wheel, as I saw 
her formerly ! If, in passing, 1 could read the past regm 
in her eyes, and her pleasure at seeing me again I Wloi 
a happy moment will that be when I can say to l«r, '0^- 
tmde« I have returned faithful to my promise as yoa hive 
been to yours (for I know she has kept her word). Cock 
and share the competence that I have gained by mv work: 
come and help me to make my old mother happy. Tbti 
when, with a blush, she says, ' I am willing,' I shall \&sa 
from my knapsack the pretty cross of gold and the ok 
kerchief which I have brought, and placing them in ker 
lap, delight in her innocent joy.' 

Meanwhile the distance diminishes under the feet of ibe 
traveller, he is approaching the town, where his eyes al- 
ready distinguish the public gate. As he advances, kis 
look interrogates the faoes of those whom he meets, eager 
to find a friendly glance— a traoe of the past; from eadt 
passenger his eye demands a shake of the himd, or soim 
words of welcome. At length, as he passed under the 
gate, he saw a man walking slowly backwards aad for- 
wards, with a pipe in his mouth, and hands crossed oa 
his back : it was the toll-gatherer of the town-gate. Her- 
man looked at him attentively, and at the first glance re- 
cognised Rodolph, his former playmate, his schookoa- 
panion, and oldest friend. What pleasure I Hcrmra lai 
about to nm to him, to seize liis hand, and say, * H^ I 
am,' but at that instant the tollman, turning in his walk. 
passed close to him, measuring him with a look from bead 
to foot with cdM indifference, and paced on, leaving beliiiHl 
a cloud of smoke. Poor journeyman I thesun of the south 
has shone too long on thy fhce, and made thee a stranger 
to the eyes of those who love thee — thy best friend vouU 
not recognise theet Herman felt fiunt at heart; afkera 
few moments' struggle with himself he recommenced hii 
walk, but not without giving utterance to a sigh. A iet 
paces farther he stopped at the entrance of the first abvet, 
where stood a new building, the walls of which were 
finished, but many workmen were still busy on the wood- 
work and carpentry, overlooked by an olderly mas, wko 
from the street directed the fixing of the window*firaffie& 
At the sight of the overlooker, Herman felt again delighted. 
This man is his old master, whose advice and regard made 
him a skilful workman — he to whom, in his heart, he ic^ 
the success which has crowned his efforts; more than tkai, 
he is the father of Gertrude. ' Ah,' si^d Herman to kiio- 
self, ' here is one who will know me again without di& 
culty ; youth is little observant ; its impressions are lirely 
but fugitive. Rodolph may have fi)rgotten Uie featores of 
his playmate, but the master will not have lost tiie remem- 
brance of him to whom he so long showed kindness; be 
will open his arms to me.' While talking thu4 to himaelC 
the yoimg vrorkman drew near the old man, stood bdbre 
him, and taking off his cap, begged him, in a xteaeM 
tone, to tell him of a joiner's shop where he might find 
i^unediate occupation. The master looked at him for a 
moment in silence; Herman's heart beat qviickly, bnt b0 
retained his composure. * Gome to my house lU noon. 
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certificates : there is no lack of work Ibr those who know 
how to do it ; ' then turning to his workmen, he resumed 
his interrnpted directions, Alas ! the sun of the south 
hAs shone too long on the bronzed features of the wanderer, 
and made him a stranger to his best friends, eren the fiither 
of his Gertrude knows him not again. 

*What!' sighed Herman, sadly, as he left his old 
master, * am I then so different from my former self, that 
my features reveal not the slightest remembrance? If Ger- 
trude— but no, I deceive myself; she who could distin- 
guish me at a hundred paces in a crowd, will easily dis- 
cover her Herman under the tan which darkens his skin. 
Besides, should she hesitate an instant, will not her heart 
ticlaim, It is he — it is Herman ! * 

He strode rapidly along the street which separated him 
from the square : he was soon near the church, and in 
agbt of the old lime-tree with its rustic bench, and of the 
great fountAin, surrounded as usual by washerwomen; 
&rther is a little house, which the young man examines 
with eager look. There it is, the window decorated as 
formerly with the blue ctirtain, and garnished with pots 
of pinks. What happiness ! A young woman, who ap- 
pears to be spinning, is seated at the casement Herman's 
heart leaped in his bosom : he flew across the square, and 
stood still at ten paces from the dwelling of his Gertrude. 
There, full of lively emotions, he remained gazing on the 
Toung maiden, admiring the change which seven years of 
absence liad produced. Instead of the light and slender 
girl of sixteen whom he had formerly left behind, he saw 
% yoang woman in all the charm of her beauty — her eyes 
brighter, her cheek more deeply tinged, than when he went 
iway, while her hair fell in thicker tresses on her rounded 
shoulders. 'How beautif\il she is!* half-murmured the 
joameyraan. Gertrude did not distinguish the words, but 
the voice which gave them utterance reached her ears; 
she turned her head quickly to the side whence it came, 
and saw, opposite the window, in the middle of the street, 
i traveller poorly clad, with his eyes earnestly ftxed upon 
ber. ' It is a foreign workman,' she said, after looking at 
him for a few moments ; * he is perhaps poor — let us have 
pity on him. Heaven bless you, young man I ' she con- 
tinued, as, stretching out her arm, she threw a small coin 
on the pavement; then, without longer delay, she rose, 
tad, laying l^er distaff aside, closed the window, and dis- 
ippearcd from the eyes of her lover. Alas ! the sun of 
the south has shone too long on the tanned Ihce of the 
wanderer — his best fHends cannot recognise him, his be- 
loved herself calls him a foreigner I 

At this point of her father's tale a sigh broke from the 
lips of little Catherine. Herman smiled, took the child's 
hand in his own, and continued his narration. 

If, instead of fleeing from the gaze of the traveller, Ger- 
trude had remained at the window, she would doubtless 
have remarked the tokens of his sorrow, and perhaps have 
discovered under the tanned face and dusty garments the 
friend whose return she had so long hoped for. The young 
joiner, however, after remaining some moments as if nailed 
to the place on which he stood, mastered his emotions, and 
bent his steps towards the paternal roof. But his whole 
bearing ha<i underp^one a change. He was no longer ani- 
nmted and cheerful, as when, shortly before, he hastened 
along the streets unconscious of fatigue and of the weight 
of his knapsack : now, with head bent down, he dragged 
himself forward at a slow and melancholy pace ; the last 
di:«ippointment appeared to have at once destroyed all his 
hopes, and sadly he trod the soil which, a few hours be- 
fore, was the object of his fondest anticipations and wishes. 
In vain the old lime-tree with its majestic shadow, and the 
ancient grotesquely- ornamented fountain, recall a host of 
l>oyi8h recollections ; Herman was deaf to their voice, his 
wounded heart sees around him nothing but sorrow and 
misfortune. Meanwhile he drew near his nome : fifty paces 
at most separate him from the old walls, the scene of his 
earliest days, ^hile passing the cathedral, he looked with 
a distracted eye at the antique porch and the steps leading 
to the venerable pile. At this moment an aged ^male, 
leaving the chapel, appeared at the door. Bhe descended 



the stair with a tottering step, leaning on a staff. It was 
the mother of Herman, who had just been praying for the 
safe return of her only son. * Oh, how she is changed ! ' 
said the weary artizan mournfully to himself; * alas, how 
could I hope that her feeble eyes would recognise her child, 
when mine scarcely distinguish my mother in this form 
worn out with age I ' At this instant, the old woman, now 
bat a few paces distant, raised her head and looked at 
him — ' My son, my son,' she cried, • my Herman ! ' and fell, 
with sobs of joy. into the arms of him whom she loved so 
well. * Mother, replied the young man, with a trembling 
voice, as he pressed her to his breast, * mother, you at least 
have not forgotten me.* 

The effects of travel and exposure, fatigue, increase of 
years, deceive not tbc eyes of a mother. la vain has the 
sun of the south made the features of the wanderer strange 
to his sincerest friends — even to his beloved; one glance 
sufficed her from whose breast he drew his nourislunent. 

* My son ! ' she said ; < Heaven be praised, my son has come 
back to me ! ' 

Herman ceased to speak. After a short silenoe, Wilhelm 
cried, impatiently, '^d what then, fiither?' 

* Yes, father, what next?* said Franz ; * what became of 
the poor journeyman ? * 

* The poor journeyman,' answered Herman, * re-entered 
his home with liis aged mother, when he said, 'Look, 
mother, this U what I have earned; you will now live 
with me in comfort and quiet' And to her latest day the 
good mother thanke4 Heaven for the return of her son.' 

At these word:^, Herman raised his moistened eyes to 
the comer of the apartment, where a distaff, yet covered 
with flax, hui^g upon the wall. A wreath of dried ama- 
ranths decorated the modest trophy, preserving the cher 
iabed memory of a much-loved mother. The children's 
looks followed those of their lather, and for some moments 
a respectful silence was maintained. At last Franz re- 
marked, in a low tone, ' So poor Gertrude had neither the 
cross of gold nor the pretty silk kerchief! ' 

* And it served her right,' cried Wilhelm ; * why did she 
not take a better look at the journeyman? and why did 
she shut her window so quickly ?' 

* Who knows,* half-whispered Catherine, looking timidly 
at her father, * who knows whether she did not open it 
again afterwards ? ' 

Herman seized the little girl in his arms, and kissed 
her, while he said, ♦ Yes, my Catherine, you have guessed 
it ; and it was between the young joiner and his Gertrude 
that the aged parent ended ner days, blessing them both 
with her latest breath.' 

At this instant, the door of the kitchen opened ; a female, 
still young and good-looking, entered with the invitation, 

* Come to supper.' The two little boys clung playfully to 
their mother's apron, crying, * Supper, supper!' Theii 
lather followed, carrying Catherine in his arms. As soon 
as the little girl could reach her mother, she passed an 
arm round her neck, and, with a merry laugli, the party 
seated themselves at the table, where, the happiness of th€ 
present mingling with his recollections of the past, Her- 
man felt proud and grateful for the lot which had beeS 
shared with his Gertrude. 

HEAIiTU OF TOWNS. 

Public attention has, in England at least, been fairly at 
tracted at last to those physical causes of discomfort h 
our cities and large towns which operate so banefully a 
once npon tbe health, morals, and condition of the poore 
class of their inhabitants. What Mn Hamilton, by he 

* Cottagers of Glenbumie,' did for the country, Mr Smid 
of Glasgow, by his late work on ' Pauperism and Crim«| 
and a variety of writers who have taken up the same paiii 
ful subject, are doing for the towns. The plea * we canfll 
be fashed* was rejected with indignation and scorn 1^ 
that benevolent though stem redresser of village ad 
hamlet abuse; and our city philanthropists, profiting I 
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experience, we np at last and doing. A society, insti- 
tuted in London, and entitled the ' Health of Towns 
Association/ can already boast of several branches and 
ramiiicationi in many of the British provinces. Such in- 
stitutions propase to themselves, as an object absolutely 
necessary to the interests of the important cause they 
have begun to advocate, to diffuse whatever amount of in- 
formation recent inquiries and the advancement of science 
may have elicited as to the physical and moral evils that 
result from the present defective sewerage, drainage, 
supply of water, and of air and light, and from the faulty 
construction of streets and dwolling-houses. As when 
such remedial measures are 6rst proposed or recom- 
mended, we may anticipate the objections of startled 
alarmists in reference to the possibly ruinous expenses to 
which their adoption may lead, care is to be taken, by 
a process of rational argumentation, to remove all such 
misconceptions, and do away with the frivolous appre- 
hensions of those who dread interference with existing 
pecuniary interests. Another grand object which such 
associations propose to themselves, is the removal, so 
far as practicable, not only of existing disease, but of all 

its known and ascertained causes; and whenever fatal 
epidemics begin to evince their presence, to make no 
delay in the adopting of such measures as may tend to 
their mitigation, if not their removal. It is also re- 
garded as exceedingly desirable that some better means 
than at present exist should be devised or obtained for in- 
vestigatmg the causes of mortality in large towns and 
their surrounding districts — an investigation which has 
become more than ever necessary from the report respect- 
ing the sanitary state of large towns in England, recent- 
ly given in by her majesty's commissioners, who have 
shown : 

1. That tbe annual mortality of largo towns is always greater, In 
some cases to the extent of more than 2 per cent in the worst-class 
than In first-class streets. In the latter it is sometinies so low as 
1.40 per cent, or 1 In 71 ; while in tbe former it is in one instance so 
great as 4 per cent or 1 in 25. 

2. That the average age at death is considerably less in worst-class 
streets than in first-class streets. Thus, in York it is 12f years less in 
the former than in tbe latter. 

3. That the average age at death of all who ^ Is in most large 
towns fh>m 15 to 85 years less among artlxona than it is among the 
better classes. Thus, in Lancaster the average age at death among a 
certain class of operatives (fisctory hands) is 14.8, while among the 
* gentry, professional persons, and fiBimllies,* it is 49.94. In Prraton, 
among the operativea, it is 18, and among the gentry 47. In the me- 
tropous it is 22 among the former, and 44 among the latter. In the 
suburban districts of Sheffield it is 24 among the operatives who are 
employed in brandies of manufacture peculiar to that town, 27 among 
tradesmen and their fiunUics, many of whom are of course employed 
in peculiarly unhealthy trades, and 70 among the gentry. In the 
town of Sheffield it is 18 among the operatives who are employed in 
the descriptions of mannfiictnro peculiar to it, 27 among tradesmeii, 
many of whom are sfanHariy engaged, and 46 among gentry, profes- 
sional persons, and their families. 

4. That the average at death of all who die above 21 years, is gene- 
rally from 10 to 15 years less among artisans than among the gentry. 
Among those employed in fiMrtories in I^ncastcr, it is between 'J'2 and 
23 yeors less than among the gentT>' of the same place. In that town 
it is 40.65 among the factory hands, 58.62 among artizaus, and 63.07 
among the gentry. 

In addition to this report of her majesty's commission- 
ers, Dr Lyon Playfair has also given in a separate one on 
the state of large towns in Lancashire, in which he la- 
bours to show that 14,000 deaths occur annually in that 
county which might be prevented, and that every indi- 
vidual in it loses 19 years of his life, and every adult more 
than 10 years of life, from causes which might be avoided. 
These reports may, no doubt, appear to have exclusive 
reference to the sanitary condition of England ; but who 
requires to be informed that in all the cities and large 
towns of our own part of the island the same evil agencies 
and influences are at work, and that in all districts of 
the kingdom similar causes must always go to produce 
like results P ' Better adopt the means of thriving late, 
than die without having accomplished any amount <i 



good,' is one of the very best of Ramsay's choioe pe- 
verbs ; and we sincerely hope that the excellent exaoifk 
set by our brethren in the south will not be lost upon os 
northern populations, but that in all our large tovns mi 
fine cities inquiries the most rigid will be immedistel; is- 
stituted for ascertaining at once the amount of evil, t^ 
causes in which it has its origin, and the meant rcquiau 
for its mitigation, and, if possible, complete remofaL 

In contemplating the mortality which takes pisce wn- 
nually among the poorer inhabitants of our large lowm, 
and comparing it with that which among the same dMii 
of persons is found to exist in the country, the exoen ap- 
pears enormous. Narrow streets, dirty lanes and cIqksh 
defective drainage, a deficient supply of water, &&, mar 
account for it in part ; but before a satisfactory reason cas 
be adduced for such a frightful state of things, it is oki 
ous that other than purely physical agencies most b 
taken into the estimate. Among the moral inflaeDcoil 
therefore, that contribute their share to a loss of bealtii 
and of life so exceedingly to be deplored, that of intea* 
perance in the use of intoxicating drinks must oonfessa 
be allowed the baneful pre-eminence. But tboagk 
were to be shown most satisfactorily that more deaths i 
more sickness are in large towns the result of this thai 
any other cause, the question is far from being 
— ^it is, indeed, only removed a single stage back, for 
excessive prevalence of intemperance in towns, coi 
with its existence in country villages, has itself to be at^ 
counted for equally with the acknowledged excess of 
ness and mortality. How, in short, comes it to pass 
artizans and workmen in towns are fonder of S[ 
their evenings and earnings in taverns and beer-tbc^ 
than the same industrious class in country localities 
Much, no doubt, may be attributed to the abundant 
ducements and facilities for dissipation which large to^ 
afford ; but this is by no means the sole, or indeed 
cipal, cause. The country labourer enjoys at all ti 
the iAvaluable blessings of pure air and water ; he 1 
bits a cottage which a little exertion on his own part 
generally render comfortable and commodious ; in 
districts he possesses a better supply of the nece 
of life than nis brother of the town ; and his daily 
hour is mostly of such a nature as to render tbe coi 
forts of his own fireside peculiarly inviting. But 
case is for the most part different in towns, 
bard-working man, if unmarried, is of course a 1 
and we all know the character of too many of the h 
which proffer accommodation at a cheap weekly rate 
pay — cold, smoky, and uncomfortable, the room, which 
usually shares with a comrade, has no attractions to i 
duce him, after he has finished his meal, to remain wi ' 
doors, and he usually looks abroad for something to 
guile the hour or two that before bedtime be can 
as his own. Under these circumstances are we to won< 
if, in the majority of cases, he yields to temptatioDs, 
as he cannot draw his happiness from legitimate sorn 
that he seeks it in those which prove ultimately his r 
Even if the house he occupy be one which with his 
and children he rents, still the same thing will apply, 
cheap rents almost always in large towns imply nnhealih; 
smoky, and almost suffocating tenements ; and wact 
in-door comfort will send a married man away from ' 
family, just as surely as it will induce the unmarried 
forsake his lodgings. Now, it is obvious that in all < 
where the intemperance, which has ruined health 
shortened life, has been induced by such influences as 
these, want of physical comfort is to be regarded as baric^ 
been the origin of the whole ; and when regarded in thb 
aspect the subject assumes an importance inconceivaUj 
momentous. If inadequate ventilation, wretched sewerage, 
narrow streets, closes, and lanes, together with bad water 
and worse air, are to be deprecated as assuredly injorioos 
to the health of those workmen who reside in dtiei ; bov 
much more, if they drive hundreds of the same class into 
vicious practices, by making them prefer a n^tly saanier 
through the streets to a comfortable seat with an amoao? 
or instructive volume at home, are they to be branded I 
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u the greatest of all possible carses, ruinous alike to the 
best interests of men both in this world and the next. 

If, therefore, the present alleged deficiencies of oar large 
tovDS induce not merely bodily suffering but soul disease, 
our Christian sympathies, more than our simply philan- 
thropic, should be effectually roused. Now, in u\ cases 
where an improvement in the structure of houses, or in 
drainage or ventilation, has been followed by a marked 
diminotion of mortality in the imptoved district, it has 
also turned out that an equally marked improvement has 
erineed itself in the social and moral habits of the class 
of persons by whom they are chiefly inhabited ; which 
forces upon us the conclusion that these improvements have 
a powerful influence not only in the removal of physical 
bat also of moral evil. In reference to those who die in 
infancy, or in mere boy or girlhood, in the crowded streets 
to which we refer, it may be said that physical causes, and 
not moral, are direct agents in the case, and that, thereifbre, 
the number of deaths, as compared with the country chil- 
dren, may be taken as a fair criterion by which to form a 
correct estimate of the subject. But it ought to be remem- 
bered, that though in their own persons the young cannot 
be called the victims of demoralised habits, still, through 
the medium of their parents, on whose care of them in 
health and sickness, as regulated by the intensity of their 
parental feelings, and by their characters and habits, their 
safHy must depend, they, too, may be regarded as among 
the direct victims of the immorality to which the physical 
discomforts alluded to have previously led. ' The inevit- 
able effect,' says Dr Young, m an able paper in the Edin- 
borgh Medical and Surgical Journal, ' of a low sanitary state 
on the moral and religious character of a community is too 
forcibly illustrated by the scenes of degradation and vice 
which every one of our large towns presents to require a 
lingle remark. The process of moral deterioration is one 
which is rapidly advancing, and is raising up in the midst 
of OS a vast heathen population, whose vices are at once 
the opprobrium of civilisation and a fearful testimony 
against the apathy that nursed them into existence. Nor 
does society at large, to whose neglect these evils are 
mainly owing, g"0 altogether unpunished. A heavy tax is 
laid upon it, and one which is constantly increasing in the 
shape of hospitals, charitable institutions, and parochial 
lid, for the purpose of palliating misery which it has never 
bad the resolution to prevent, and it is ever more or less 
exposed to those epidemics, whose favourite seats are the 
homes of poverty and filth, but which every now and then 
trespass their natural boundaries, as if emphatically to 
remind it of its neglected duties and forgotten responsi- 
bnities.' 

That well-conducted sanitary measures might diminish 
the surplus mortality of large towns to a great extent 
there can be no doubt. This they would effect by, in the 
first mstance, removing many of the physical causes of 
disease, and afterwards by elevating the moral state and 
improving the circumstances of the lower classes. In- 
temperance and poverty, two great causes, can be easily 
shown to be in a great measure attributable to a low sani- 
tary condition ; the former being the immediate and al- 
most inevitable effect of such a state of things, and the 
Utter being possibly the result of intemperance and partly 
of the loss and expenditure attendant upon a great amount 
of preventable sickness and mortality. It is only, then, 
what we are fairly entitled to expect, that on the esta- 
blishment of adequate sanitary provisions, intemperance 
and poverty should diminish to the extent to which they 
hare been induced by a neglect of sanitary laws, and that 
a corresponding decrease in the amount of mortality 
aHsing from these causes should take place ; nor is there 
^y reason to doubt that in the course of time, and with 
the aid of a well-directed moral agency, the circumstances, 
litbits, and physical condition of the poor, may be so 
mach improved as to render their sanitary state in no 
degree inferior to that of the better classes. Another 
quotation from the same admirable writer must be al- 
lowed us before we proceed to consider the species of im- 
provements which are now allowed on all hands to be 



requisite in our lai^ towns for the amelioration at once 
of the physical and moral circumstances of the humbler 
class of their inhabitants. * In order,' says he, ' to form 
an idea of the degree in which the moral and social state 
of the lower orders would ultimately be benefited by im- 
provements efiftscted in their physical condition, we have 
only to consider how much it has been deteriorated by 
the continued operation of physical disadvantages and the 
neglect of sanitary laws. Few who have come much in 
contact with the lower orders in our lai^e towns, can en- 
tertain a doubt that no moral agency, however vigorously 
worked, can effect the great object of regenerating the 
masses of the people unless they be first placed in cir« 
cnmstances of tolerable physical comfort; nor is this 
opinion inconsistent with the admission forced upon us by 
numerous examples in our own, and particularly in other 
countries, that the lowest moral state may co-exist with 
the most favourable phjrsical condition, since this only 
shows that the moral element is indispensably requisite 
to complete the transformation.' 

In the recent sanitary inquiry it has been dbtinctly 
elicited that the drainage of towns has never been made 
the subject of comprehensive and enlightened legislation. 
All acts having reference to this subject are exceedingly 
imperfect, being limited in their objects and inadequate 
in their provisions, in consequence of which drainage is 
in all cases partial and imperfect, and in some towns quite 
unknown. Besides, want of scientific information, and the 
limited period in which they hold office, are allowed to 
disqualify the persons interested in enforcing such prori- 
sions as do exist, for the proper discharge of their duty. 
Hence it appears that dramage has in most towns been 
executed without any general survey of the area to be 
drained ; the persons employed to construct sewers being 
oftentimes incompetent, from their ignorance of the 
very first principles of science, for the task to which 
they have been set apart. Sewers, consequently, are 
found to be so formed in the majority of cases, as, instead 
of accelerating, to retain the flow of their contents, and 
from this circumstance become the constant source of 
annoyance and disease, from the fetid emanations which 
they give forth, and which pass into houses by the ill- 
constructed house-drains. In referring to the method 
of supplying laige towns with water, the commissioners 
insist greatly upon the superiority of giving it forth on 
high pressure to the ordinary mode in which it is furnish- 
ed. They represent three advantages as certain to result 
from the adoption of the new plan. In the first place, the 
expense of introducing it into houses would be one-half 
diminished ; secondly, it would be more readily applicable 
for the purpose of extinguishing fires; and in the third 
place, it would afford greater facilities for the general in- 
troduction of baths into private houses. This method, it 
appears, has been adopted at Nottingham, where a con- 
stant supply of water is afforded at the rate of one penny 
a-week to each house, and a dividend of 5 per cent, is 
paid on the outlay. The next thing insisted on is drain- 
age, in which it is shown, * that the importance of a good 
supply of water is not to be estimated by a consideration 
of its value for domestic purposes only, but as being essen- 
tial to an efficient system of house-drainage,' and it is 
consequently of importance to ascertain in what way any 
water used for culinary and cleansing purposes may be 
most effectually applied for the removal of refuse. On this 
important subject a great many valuable hints have been 
suggested, which only require to be embodied in practice 
to do away with all the inconveniences and physical evils 
that are now generally admitted to arise from imperfect 
drainage in our cities and towns. 

A discovery which has recently been made that sewer- 
water, when applied to agricultural purposes, forms the 
very best of manure, is likely to hasten the adoption of the 
plans proposed, by silencing the objections of those alar- 
mists who argue ag^ainst it on the score of the great ex- 
pense requisite for its successful accomplishment. Liquid 
manure is allowed to be more valuable than solid, as it 
sinks at once into the soUi and comparatively little is lost 
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bj eTimoration ; and in the opinioD of Mr Smith of Dean- 
ston, thesewer-water of largo towns is capable of producing 
an annual revenue of £1 for each inhabitant, at which rate 
it would jield (or London alone the lai^e sum of two 
millions a-year. 

Another thing to which the commissioners advert 
is ventilation^ in reference to which in small rooms and 
workshops the principal object to be attended to is the 
creation of a current of air sufficiently great to effect 
the desired change, and yet not to such an extent as 
to cause a perceptible movement in the atmosphere. 
The difficulty of effecting this is found to arise chiefly 
from the opposition which would undoubtedly be offered 
to it by the poor themselves, who, rather than tolerate 
any ventilation that would lead to the slightest draught, 
would prefer breathing the vitiated atmosphere to which 
they have been accustomed, and whose baneful effects 
it is difficult to bring them to understand. Further ob- 
servations on this important topic are, however, rendered 
unnecessary, as the subject has already been fblly discussed 
in No. 47 of the Instructor. 

We come now to buildings. While in the construction 
of houses intended for the residence of the poorer classes, 
every attention is to be paid to convenience and comfort, 
it becomes absolutely necessary at the same time to have 
a regard in their erection to economy and cheaoness. If 
this is not kept in view, matters will toon be as bad as be- 
fore ; rents will be high, and overcrowding the inevitable 
consequence. It is not deemed necessary, therefore, in 
such erections to insist on great thickness of wall, nor will 
party walls to prevent fires be deemed essential ; these, as 
such houses are almost always occupied, seldom or never 
occurring. By doing away with party walls a sum will be 
saved sufficient to introduce water into the new domiciles, 
and to furnish them with all the means and appliances of 
a most efficient drainige. It is gratifying to know that 
at a less lent than they pay for their present uneomfort- 
able dwellings, the working^dasses may be furnished with 
houses possessing every requisite necessary for domestic 
comfort. 

It has been proposed by the Health of Towns' Commis- 
sioners that all the departments of sanitary improvement 
should be placed under the control of a local administrative 
body, to be appointed in every town, and to be subject to the 
crown. In the event of such a board being formed in 
every town and district, the powers with which it appears 
desirable that it should be invested are the following : 

' To coiwtrnct sewew wherever they are wanting and enforce rail, 
vcrsal house-dndnai^ by means of duly qualified otHcers appointed 
by itself on one general plan, and othcnvlse in conformity with the 
principles formeriy laid down. 

' 1 o enforce the gencial introduction of water intoprfrate dwelling 
and to procure a sufficient supply for this and the other purposes foi^ 
merly mentioned. 

' To take measures for the gradual improremcnt of crowded dis- 
tricts, by opening new thorougliferes and rebuilding and widening 
streets and courts, and to ralic money for this purpose. 

' To cause further inquiries to be made as to the cheapest and best 
means of promoting ventilation ; to enforce It, when they shall deem 
it expedient to do so, upon places of public resort and assemblage, and 
more particularly upon schools, workshops, and mannlu;tories; to see 
that aU public buildings and private houses yet to be buUC, shall be 
provided with such structural arrangements as shall, after due inves- 
tigation, be considered neccssiary for efTcctiial ventilation ; and by dif- 
fusing popular information on the snlject, to endeavour to effect the 
general introduction into the houses of the poor, of siidi a simple ap- 
paratus for ventilation as experience shall have shoM^-n to be most 
economical and efficient 

*To superintend by its own officers the paving and levelling of 
streets and courts. 

' To provide for the daily cleansing of all streets, courts, and alleys ; 
for the removal of all accumulations of refuse, and for the cleansing 
of cesspools, nntn they be superseded by properly constructed drains, 
and to approiiriate aU tnch refiise. 

' On tlie occurrence of any epidemic disorder, to require the land- 
lords of all property in the affected districts to -white-wash and fumi- 
gate their houses; and in the event of their delay hig to do so, to 
cause it to be done, and to recover the expense from them. 

* In conclusion, no measure fbr the sanitary improvement of large 
towns would be complete which did not make provision a^^ainst tl>e 
evils arising ftx)ra interment In towns ; fbr the substitution of slaughter- 
houses in tlie 8nbm*b«, similar to those established at Paris, for those 
now in use ; and for the abatement of socli nuisances as the smoke of 
steam-engines and the noxious exhalations of factories.' 



pressed by Dr Young, that this inquiry will not be 

fined to England alone, but that to both Scotland tsak 
Ireland, where it is not less urgently necessiry^ it wiH 
be extended with the least possible delay. 

COLERIDGE lt( THE ARMY. 

Kb Goleridgb now told us of one of his Cambridge ews)> 
tricities, which highly amused us. He said hs pftid \k 
addresses to some young woman, who rejeoting lus «&r, 
he look it so much in dudgeon, that he ran away frwa the 
university to London, when, in a reckless state of msJ^ 
he enlisted himself as a common man in a r^imcot <f 
horse. No objection having been taken to his hei^ or af& 
and being thus accepted, he was asked hia name. He bd 
previously determined to give one that was thoroB^T 
kamschatkin, but having noticed that morning ov^ a doc* 
in Lincoln's Inn Fields the name * Cumberbatch,' he tbocgit 
this word sufficiently outlandish, and replied, * Silas Tomka 
Ciunberbateh,' and such was the entry in the regintoaal 
book. Here, in his new capacity, laborious duties devolve! 
on Mr C. ; tJie drill-sergeant, after using his utmost efforti 
to bring his raw recruit into something like tnininj^ ex- 
pressed ins most serious fears, from his unconqu£raI4» 
awkwardness, that he should never be able to make ' i 
proper soldier of him ! * Mr C, it seemed, could not fren 
rub down his own horse, which, however, it should k 
known, was rather a restive one. He overcame tiiis d^ 
oulty by bribing a young man of the regiment to perfom 
the achievement for him, and that on very eaar ters*^ 
namely, by writing for him some ' love stanzas, to ted 
to his sweetheart ! The inspecting officer of his regimeot 
on one occasion, was examming the guns of the men, td 
coming to one pieoe which was rusty, he called out ia as 
authoritative tone, * Whose rusty gun is this ? ' when Ur i. 
said, * Is it very rusty, sir ? ' ' Yes, Cumberbatch, it is,' s^ 
the officer, sternly. * Then, sir,' replied Mr C, * it mast be 
mine I ' The oddity of the reply (Unarmed the officer, ud 
the * poor scholar ' escaped without punishment. Mr Cc^ 
ridge, in the midst of all his deficiencies, it appeared, w£ 
liked by the men, although he was the butt of the who± 
company. There was no man in the regiment met with s<: 
many falls from his horse as Silas Tomken Cumberbttck 
He often calculated with so little precision his due eqmo- 
brium, that, in mounting on the one side (perhaps ik 
wrong stirrup), the probability was, especial]^ if his hor^ 
moved a little, that he lost his balance, and, ^ be did not 
fall back on this side, came down ponderously on the other. 
when the laugh spread amongst the men, * Silas wis d 
again ! ' Mr C. had often heard of campaigns, but he cere 
before had so correct an idea of hard service. He ms, 
indeed, a very awkward horseman, so much so, as gen^^/ 
to attract notice. Some years after this, he was ridiiig 
along the turnpike road, in the county of Durham, wha 
a wag approaching him, noticed his peculiarity, and (quit 
mistaking his man) thought the rider a fine subject ixr a 
little sport; when, as he drew near, he thus accosted Mr 
C, ' I say, young man, did you meet a tailor on the road?' 

* Yes,' replied Mr C. (who was never at a loss for arej«fl 
der), ' I did ; and he told me if I went a lit^e farther on I 
should meet a goose I ' The assailant was struck dumb, 
while the traveller jogged on. Some mitigation was nof 
in store for Mr. C, arisingoutof the following whimsical cb- 
cumstance. He had been placed as a sentinel at the door eft 
ball-room, or some public place of resort, when two of ^i^ 
officers, passing in, stopped for a moment near Mr C. tali 
ing about Euripides, two lines from whom one of them re» 
peated. At the sound of Greek, the sentinel instinctiTelT 
turned his ear, when he said, with all deference, toaebiog 
his lofty cap, *■ I hope your honour will excuse me, but tbe 
lines you have repeated are not accurately cited. These 
are the lines' (which he gave in their more correct form). 

* Besides,' said Mr C, ' instead of being in Euripides, the 
lines will be found in the second antistrophe of the (Edipus 
of Sophocles.' * Why, who are you P ' stud the officer, ' oH 
Faustus ground young again ? ' < I am only your honour f 
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ioers hastened into the room, and inquired of one another 
out that 'odd fish' at the door; when one of the mess 
d tiiem that he had his eyes upon him, but he would 
Idler tell where he came from, nor anything about his 
nily of the Cumberbatches ; but, continued he, * instead 
being an odd fish,' I suspect he must be a * stray bird 
im the Oxford or Cambridge aTiary.' They learned also 
8 laughable fact, that he was bruised all over by frequent 
Is from his horse. *Ah,' said one of the officers, *we 
ve had at different times two or three of these university 
rds in our regiment' They, howeyer, kindly took pity 
the * poor s<5olar,* and Mr C. removed to the medical 
partment, where he was appointed assistant to the regi- 
ental hospital.— I^Voto Early ReeolUetions of Coleridge, 

EVIVAL AND PROGRESS OF NATIONAL 
LITERATURE IN SCOTLAND. 

CAUSES WHICH COimUBUTED TO ITS SUCCESS. 

BOUT the same time that the poetry of Ramsay was, by 
) extensive circulation, awaking among the common 
Asses of Scotland a taste for general reading, a new era 
I the literature of the sister country may be distinctly 
ited as having begun. This was nothing else than the 
>mmenc€ment in London of what are usually termed 
literary periodicals.' Hitherto those who aspired after 
lassical fame had no choice in their wish to acquire cele- 
rity, except to start as authors on their own account, 
te * Tatlers,' * Guardians,' and * Spectators,* indeed had 
fforded a species of opportunity for a few to try their 
ands as didactic, historical, or comic essayists ; but the 
igh literary tone of these admirable serials rendered 
(opeless the efforts at contribution of any class of writers 
Kcept those whose intellectual culture and general scholar- 
lup were on a par with their mental endowments, or na- 
onl genius and talent. Hence none but the wits and 
ichoto of the age could venture to forward their intelleo- 
nal lucubrations for the critically scrutinising eyes of 
Wdison or Steele. It was different, however, when a 
nonthly periodical at length appeared, which, from the 
ndustry and extensive influence of its proprietors, soon 
net with an encouragement unparalleled heretofore in the 
innals of popular patronage. This, we need not inform 
be reader, was no other tlian the celebrated * Gentleman's 
\Iapazine,' begun in 1731, and which has now therefore 
jxisted for considerably more than a century, under the 
Electable editorship of the amiable and distinguished Mr 
SylTanos Urban. The title-page of the first volume de- 
ires indeed that it is chiefly collected from the public 
papers, and, in advertising its first number, it seems to 
profess, as its almost exclusive object, the giving a sum- 
inary of the various articles of importance which were 
tattered at random over the pages of the public prints ; 
trat when, after a year's trial, it was distinctly hinted by 
^he polite editor that original contributions on almost all 
^4 of subjects that could either edify, interest, or amuse 
the British public, would be grateftilly received, numerous 
contributions, in the shape of essays, visions, epigrams, 
0^ lines to young ladies lately carried off by smallpox, 
epitaphs on Newfoundland mastiffs recently interred, ao- 
(^ts of iofonts in Shropshire ushered into existence with 
six toes on each loot and ten fingers on each hand, making 
^y-two in all, came pouring in from all parts of the 
^gjiom. Five or six pages were frequently adorned with 
poe^cal effusions alone. Many of these being of very in- 
wnaiderable lengtli, the number of quills which the oppoi^ 
^^J of exhibiting set to work may be in some measure 
floated. In one of the numbers fbr 1784, we counted 
wy-three original pieces in verse, besides a great number 
w essays and moral tales soliciting a candid perusal in 
^ple and not unfrequently sombre prose. If we add to 
we "the hundreds, perhaps thousands of forwarded con- 
Jnbutions which, after carefiil scrutiny through his green 
"ctacles, the accomplished editor thought proper most 
tdully to decline, it will appear very obvious that in 
gland, as well as in our own country, an immense class 
general readers had started into existence since the 



days of the ChflrleBfes, or the era even of William and 
Mary. Btill in the two oountriee the case differed widely. 
In England the reading, and of course contributing popu- 
lation, belonged exclusively to the higher or middle classes. 
Her peasants and mechanics underwent no literary change. 
How could they? Reading implies a knowledge of the 
alphabet, and the fiwjulty of comprehending the power of 
consonants and vowels when so united and arranged as to 
form intelligible words ? but this fticulty the poorer classes 
of England did not yet possess ; and hence the as decidedly 
national productions of De Foe, though extensively circu- 
lated, did not^ like those of Ramfiay, exercise a general 
influ^ce over the masses of his fellow-countrynicn. 
Boarding-school misses, and rich merchants' sons, bred 
at Eton or Westminster, began to exhibit literary tastes, 
and became capable of appreciating the excellencies of 

* Crusoe.' But in reference to the common orders of the 

* merrie land,' no change to the better could by possibility 
be effected, not from anything like natural inaptitude, but 
simply from the total want of education. Now in Scotland 
it was different Parish schools had been long established, 
and hence, when such books as they cared for came in their 
way, the humblest of Scotland's peasantry possessed the 
ability to decipher, even though it should in some in- 
stances have been by the aid of spelling, their contents 
and occult meanings. It was this that rendered Ramsay's 
success as a national poet at once so speedy and triumphant. 
Had the education of the common people been previously 
as much attended to in England, the writings of such men 
as De Foe would have been productive in that country of a 
revolution as general and complete as that which, between 
1715 and 1840, was, by the efforts of Ramsay, accompli«hr-rl 
in our own land. But the shepheixls, ploughboys, and 
milking maids of Kent, Surrey, and all the other counties 
of the south, could in these times scarce one of them read. 
What benefit to such persons could therefore accrue from 
the circulation and issue from the press of ever so many 
volumes, written in ever so popular and captivating a 
style ? But though, previous to the era of the union, Scot- 
laid, except religious, possessed among the peasantry few 
readers of books, still m^ gift of reading, should they ever 
be overtaken by the inclination, was possessed by all, and 
hence, when large issues of poetical tracts emanated weekly 
from the shops of the Edinburgh omamenter of hair, it 
was not the upper or middle classes that fell to devouring 
of their content^ it was shepherd lads and shepherd lasses, 
youths at the plough and braziers at the anvil, who did so, 
and that too with a gusto that soon, among tlie more seri- 
ous portion of the community, excited general alarm. To 
religious heads of families the aridity with which so many 
young people, all Scotland over, were now for the first 
time beginning to turn to account the art of which the 
schoolmasters had already put them in possession, to store 
their memories with unedif^ing and gospelless rhymes, 
looked absolutely frightful ; Ramsay, of course, got all the 
blame. He was sternly denounced by the well-meaning 
but somewhat mistaken religionists of the day as a positive 
agent of the prince of darkness, raised up to corrupt and 
demoralise the age. The previous apathy and backward- 
ness of their children gave them comparatively little 
thought. Not to read the religious volumes in which they 
themselves delighted was no doubt bad enough, but it 
seemed rather a negative than a positive offence ; it was 
mere neglect of the writings of the good ; but when they 
beheld them in the act of perusing not Ramsay merely, 
but Pope, Shakspearc, and many other English poets and 
dramatists, they held up their hands in dismay. Cora- 
plaints were lodged with the ministers and elders of the 
kirk, and pulpit rebuke, as well as private censures, were 
the penalty which the literary peasantry of covenanted 
Scotland had in these days to pay for the indulgence of 
propensities, the absence of which, in our times, is regarded 
as stamping the individual with something which borders 
upon ignominy itself. Ramsay, therefore, while the idol of 
one portion of his countrymen, became the object of execra- 
tion and abhorrence to another. Allan might have done 
better, and in excluding religious allusion from his works 




he certainly erred; but who does not now acknowledge 
that the spirit he awoke, and the aspirations and tendencies 
he produced and cherished, have proved incalculably bene- 
ficial to his country ? The humble peasantry of Scotland 
were placed on a level, in his time, with the rich and edu- 
cated of the neighbouring country; and .Sylvanus Urban, 
while he grate&lly acknowledged communications from 
the neighbourhood of London, from Eton, and Oxford, had 
also to return thiuiks to his numerous Scottish contributors, 
who kept pouring in upon him contributions tcom all quar^ 
ters of the country. The success of the ' Gentleman's 
Magazine' brought a rival into the field, the * London,' 
namely, which met with an encouragement at least equal 
to that already bestowed on its illustrious predecessor. 
Both were extensively circulated in Scotland, and such 
progress had literature made in the year 1739, that a 
company of booksellers, Sands, Brymer, Murray, and 
Cochrane, started in that year the celebrated periodical 
known for so many years under the title of the ' Scots 
Magazine.' In our next notice we will trace the further 
progress of national literature, accompanied with notices 
of some of the poets who flourished at the time. 

MAKUTACTUEE OF LEATHER. 

The hides are chiefly procured from different parts of 
Eui'ope, Asia, Afiica, and America, those of the British 
market being quite unequal to the trade requirements. 
The preparation of cow and ox skins is much more tedious 
than may, at first sight, be supposed. When brought to 
the tan-yard, such skins are softened, by being placed in 
pits filled with water, whence, after remaining a day or 
two, they are transferred to other pits, filled with lime- 
water. In the latter they remain for a fortnight. The 
lime opens the pores of the skin, and the hair being scr^>ed 
off*, with large knives, they are again subjected to the water 
process, and, instead of lime, a certain kind of animal 
manure is mixed with the water. In this state they remain 
from three to ten days, according to the state of the weather. 
On being taken from the pit, the knife is once more ap- 
plied, to extract the grease, which easily yields to the 
chemical action of the manure, and exudes in large 
quantities. At this stage, the skins are tolerably clean ; 
but they are still liable, like other animal matter, to de- 
composition, and require another process, and that the 
most tedious and troublesome of alL They are placed 
again in immense pits of water, to which the bark of trees 
(principally English oak) is added profusely. Here a 
great chemical change takes place. The animal fibre be- 
comes ligneous, and the entire skin, previously liable to 
decay, is made indestructible. This, however, takes eight 
or ten months to accomplish, and in some cases much 
longer. The former periods serve for the leather commonly 
used for the ' soles,' and about three months for the * uppers' 
of shoes ; but the stronger sorts, sometimes made for 
colliery pumps, are kept in the pits for two or three years. 
After being dried, this description of leather is sent to the 
merchant The lighter qualities, such as sheep and goat 
skins, are another and different department. After bdng 
cleaned, in nearly the same manner as the others, the 
former are) taken to an immense hydrostatic press, and 
subjected to a pressure of about a thousand tons, by which 
the grease is extracted. They are next sewed together, 
like sacks, and, being filled with sbumac, are placed in 
large vats of warm liquors, where the tanning process is 
completed in about twenty-four hours. The dyeing or 
colouring afterwards takes place. It is done by the aid 
of cochin^, indigo, and otner substances, and is a pro- 
cess of which the English tanners need never have any 
fear of foreign competition, as nowhere can it be done so 
cheaply and so well as in Uiis country. The * shaving,' or 
taking off the flesh, follows the dyeing; and this is done 
with a knife of peculiar construction. The last and * finish- 
ing' process consists of rubbing the leather with a wooden 
ball, to impart a glossy shade and shining appearance. 
The only difference in dressing the goat and sheep skins is 
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man's inhumanitt to has. 
The true misery of the world is not so muck that there 
are in it pain and afflictions, as that humanity, the image 
of God, is defiMsed, degmded, and trodden nnder foot. — A 
Herbenger, 

.NOTHI-NG. 

In vain I sboll attempt an ode 

On what I nothing have to nay : 
Ob, Nothing! tell me thine abode. 

Or how shall I find oat the way ? 

Art thou a * will-o'-wisp * — a shade — 

Akin to Mr' Nobody ?» 
Of nothing, nothing can be rocile, 

And 'tis in vain the task to tiy. 

And after all the trouble that 

We take, and turnings round about. 
We find ourselves precisely at 

The point from which we first s<>t ont. 

Is nothing in the bonndlesa sea, 
'IVfongst coral mcks and crystal Rpars 7 

Is nothing in the * milky way,' 
'Midst myriads of clast'ring stars? 

Could we^nd nothing anywhere — 

In any individual place. 
We need not then so much despair 

That we might tcmething find in space. 

But both are equally absurd. 

And foreign to the human mind ; 
And we may rest ourselves asnured 

That neither shall we ever find. 

There must be sontething everywhere. 
Then where is noiLiitg to be fuuud 7 

In regions high of upper air, 
We ask ; or underneath the ground ? 

Suppose that we embody space. 

And cut it (mentally) in twain. 
The problem still rests where it was. 

For still there must be space between. 

This ' nothing' we shall never find — 
No thing witli which the sense to fill, 

However far wo stretch the mind, 
Appears to me impossible ! 

And to conceive there's such a stato 

(For hope to find it there is none). 
Of folly seems the aggi-egate, 

And reason mocks upon her throne. 

All other matters we dismiss 

At pleasure from the human mind. 
Save and except this phantom Space 

(Or nothing), which still lags behind. 

By nothing we can nothing moan 

But contrarlicLion, beyond doubt: 
Euler himself had sought in vain 

This aii7 ' notliing' to find out 

Of nothing, nothing can we know, 

Of nothing, nothing can we learn ; 
But round and round about we go. 

And on the self-some pivot turn. 

I by this sophistry have proved 

That nothing 's past the art of man : 
And must (as I've no doubts removetl) 

With nothing end— as I began. 
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SINQULAB MARINE PRODUOTIOK. 

A remarkable marine production was fished up latdj 
in Lochryan, by the oyster dredgers. It has the appear- 
ance of a small tree, or rather clump of trees, rooled in 
sponge. It is quite perfect, notwithstanding the rode pro- 
cess of its discoyery. Its branches are of the most Mi- 
cate, flexible, and beauUfal structure, nearly traii;qmreiir^ 
and so light and feathery as to wave with the nteiost 
grace on Uie slightest breath. We are told that, on exa- 
mination with the microscope, apertures or mouths faaTe 
been discovered in the branches ; and we heard it koe&Ij 
canvassed, whether it belongs to the animal or the vege- 
table kingdom. — QaMoway Advertiser, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SEEICHBS. 



b bM lll«qn«atl)',' and with great trath, been remarked, 
Hoi tbe liTes of men devoted to study, and to the actiTC 
diacharge of the duties of the clerical character, da not 
l^eldTerj abondant materials far the pen of the bit^rapber. 
The Uitorf of jetxa pMsed in 1/te relJKment necessarj 
to the pnreiut of learning, or spent in the quiet diacharge 
of the pastoi«l office, oannot bnt be defident in those itrik- 
iog incideBts nhich add so great a cbarm to the liistory of 
bdiiidnali. But, true as this is, ;et the progieas and the 
career of those nho haTe disUngoished themselTea for any 
EpeeUs of exoelleoce, eren when barren of inddent, can 
neierbederaid of deep and pemuuient interest in the new 
oCereiywdt-conBlitutedmind. The great heathen moralist 
mi philMopber has beautinili; said, ' the wise are friends 
t> Uu wise, eren thongb unknown to ihem,' and consist- 
tnilj with the "inTiin, fbmided as it is on the constitution 
sf tho hmnan mind, the biography at those distinguished 
for wisdom and worth can neier fail to possess abundant 
duuiBS tar all the worth; and the wi«e. We fbel assured 
Uiat the Allowing memoir of a distinguished cleifyman 
neeaU; deceased, witl, although necessarily brief and im- 
pcftct, gratify our readers. 

The Ber. Dr Archibald Bennie, minister of I^y Yester'e 
puiah, in the city of Edinburgh, was, as we beliere, bom 
in 1198, in the neighbonrbood of Glasgow. Bj the affeo- 
uouts cart and industty of bis immediate relatives, the 
(reit talents of wbicb he early proTed bimself the possessoi 
■ere fiictered and directed ; and wlule a student at the 
uniTcnity of Glasgow, his great industry and rapid im- 
pmenent Dot only gratified and delighted his friends, but 
(ODTiiictd them that in any profession to which be should 
direct his enerejes he could scarcely fiul of attiuning emi- 
■■cace. The remit liaa Terifled this sanguine ezpectatian. 
Fo* men have been mora distiognisbed in the quiet 
sphere in which tlio alergyman is called to labour in his 
Outer's aervice, than tlie lamented snl^ject of this sketcli, 
"^ few have leR behind them a sweeter memorial. 

Haiiig directed his views to the ministry, Dr Bennie 
'W^Tcd license Btom his presbytery as a preacher of the 
Jiiipd, soon after attaining the age required by the laws of 
Ibe cLnreb. It was impossible thal^ with his superior fit- 
""> for the eacred ofBce, he could long remain without a 
f""' Accordingly, after a shorter probation than usual. 
I '*1EI2S be was ordained as assistant and successor to the 
^- Henry Hnschat in tlie chapel <tf ease at Shettleston, 
^ in tlie fijllawing year was chosen *s assistant and 
I "*'w<i'tolheEeT.JohnM'Leod,inCannonStrootch^el 
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of ease, Glasgow. In these scenes of his earlier labours, Dr 
Bennie eiliibited the same industry and application in the 
pursuit of learning, the mne leal in ttte pertbrmance of 
his pastoral duties, the same care in preparing fbr his 
public minietmtions, by which he was distinguished in his 
maturer career. FromG]a^^whewaspromoted,inl82S, 
to the firstcharge in the Weat Church of Stirling; andoa 
a ncancy oocnrriDg in I^dy Tester's parish in the metro- 
polis, hewas,inI8S5,app<nDted to tluit important charge. 
In all these spberes of labour, demanding, altbaugh they 
did, the utmost exertion, a course of prosperity and suc- 
cess not often equalled and rarely snrpassed atloided his 
Tninistratione. A (^ years ago he was ^ipointed one of 
the deans of the Chapel Boyal, Holyrood House. 

In Edinburgh, his career was of the most brilliant kind. 
The pomtioD which he was there called to oecnpy was such 
as broDght his eminent talents into ttaU activity ; for, in Ad- 
dition to baviiig ■ large congregation of hearers of almost 
all classes, a considerable portioQ of I«dy Yester's ciiuroh 
is appropriated to the accommodation of students at the 
duTersitj. He now justified all the liigh expectations 
his friends had indulged ia regarding bim, and proved 
bimaelf to be in no ordinary degree endowed with those 
qualities of head and heart, requisite to form a suooessiVil 
herald of the 'glad tidings.' Tbe power and eloquence 
with which he made known the ' truth as it is in Jesus ' 
will long be remembered. His discourses were all of t> 
Mf^ order, and many of them were very fine models of pul- 
^t oratory, remarkable at onoe for lo^cal accuracy and 
rhetorical embellishmeot ; enforcing, by arguments the 
most cogent and unanswerable, the truths of our holy 
ftitb ; and exhibiting by means of brilliant and striking 
illustrations, the nature of those hopes and prospects pos- 
sessed by the children of God. 

It may naturally be expected that the perpetnal do- 
mandfor discourses of a very high order must impede the 
regular discha^e of tbe other du^ of the sacred office. 
This is very frequently jmired to be tbe case. But to the 
astonishment of all, save those who best knew the indomi- 
table energy of Dr Bennie's mind, be was to the last as 
const^Uy engaged in domiciliary visitation as if it hod 
been the sole business of his mjnistry. Nothing could 
exceed the rigid punctuality and affectionate leal with 
which he went in and out among bis flock, unless it were 
his remarkable fitness for the duty. He wsa instant ' in 
season and out of season ; ' while his genuine and vital piety, 
which was within him as a perpetual spring— his ready 
sagacity — Ms cheerfkil disposition — bit ldndne«s and bene- 
volence — peculiarly adapted him to the work. He iden- 
tified himself in a great measure with the hopes, and 
83:mpathi«s, and aspirations of his people and left n<>< 
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thing undone that might pi^omote their growth in diyine 
wisdom. 

The life of an active Christian has been beautiMly com- 
pared with that of a bee which all day long is occupied in 
flying from the hire to the flower, or from the flower to 
the Mre, in order to promote the interests of the commu- 
nity to which it belongs. The idea is pressed upon our 
minds in contemplating the career of the subject of our 
sketch. While no clergyman could be more exemplary in 
the performance of his clerical duties, no man was more 
anxious or made more exertion to promote the best inte- 
rests of his fellow-citizens. The addresses which he deli- 
vered to the students of the Edinburgh School of Arts in 
his character of President of that institution, were a proof 
of his enlightened zeal in the sacred cause of education ; 
and the parental solicitude with which he regarded the 
progress and welfere of the youth under training in Heriot's 
Hospital, of which he was a governor, proved his anxiety 
to strain every nerve in order to promote, as far as his 
influence enabled him, the best interests, whether secular 
or spiritual, of the community. In a word, in every rela- 
tion in which he was place(i, his life formed a beautiful 
illustration of those blessed truths which be so sincerely 
believed and so eloquently expounded. The name of Dr 
Bemue will long remmn a household word among the 
members <^ his sorrowing flock ; but a far nobler memo- 
rial of his work and labour of love is inscribed in that 
book of remembrance, that record on high, which is writ- 
ten for the foithftil servants of the King of Zion. 

Dr Bemiie possessed a most acute and vigorous intel- 
lect, a warm and vivid imagination, and a ready and 
quick apprehension ; and his *■ natural gifts ' were enriched 
by veiT considerable learning. He was an excellent classi- 
cal scholar, a learned theologian, and possessed a large 
share of scientific and general knowledge. His extreme 
readiness in reply, and the aouteness and point of his ob- 
servatioDs when engaged in any controversy, would have 
enabled him to rise to distinction as a barrister, had he 
turned his talents in that direction. It is matter of regret 
that, with the exception of his sermons (some of which are 
shortly to be given to the public), and some literary pieces, 
written daring his few periods of leisure, he has left no- 
thing really worthy of Ms talents. A working clergyman, 
however high his talents and great his learning, has little 
time to devote to literary pursuits. It is to be deplored 
that a man of whom it may be truly said that * he touched 
nothing without adorning it,' had not leisure enough to 
prepare any important publication. But he was occupied 
in what he felt to be more important — in preaching to 
his flock ' the unsearchable riches of Christ, and leading 
them to exemplify in their lives the Mth delivered to 
them, and so enabling them 

' To read their title cloar 
To inansionB In the skies.' 

There are circumstances of a very striking character 
connected with the close of the useful life of this * faithf\il 
servant.' How frequently does it happen that the most 
gifted clergvmen outlive their influence and popularity ! 
How often aoes it occur that, after a bright career in the 
season of youth and maturity, a minister, even before he is 
rendered unfit for duty by the advances of old age, is cruelly 
forsaken and left with a mere handfiil of his former flock ! 
This must be a very painful trial. Very different was the 
experience of the lamented subject of this sketch. As his 
course began so it ended. From year to year, his vigorous 
mind enabled him to present ever new and ever varying 
views of the truth to his people, and there was no period 
when he exercised a greater mfluence than at that of his 
decease. He was called to put off his armour and lay 
down his weapons, not at evening when the labour of the 
day was over, but at noon — in comparative youth — and in 
the midst of a most active and useful mivistry. There was 
no forewell from the pulpit; his last disoiiKime possessed 
all the usual marks of his peculiar style, the same earnest- 
ness, the same animation. He felt indeed indisposed ; but 
it seemed as if but a few weeks of rest were required, when, 
ftlter a sojourn amid the refreshing'breczes of the western 



coast, he would agtun return to hb behoved flock, nnd Hs 
severe but deliglrtfiil labours. But they were to beboSd 
no more the zealous pastor whose friendly smile, and kmil j 
greeting, and ready adrice, and cheerfhl aid, rendered hin 
so justly dear; the voice that enoounged and taught, ani- 
mated and cheered them, was suddenly silenced finr ev». 
His death took place at Dunoon, Argyllshire, on. the 21st. 
of September, 1846. He died as he lived, an active ser- 
vant of his Lord and Master ; the course begun in brillxaB<:T 
ended in splendour, like that star, to use thebeautifdl figure 
of a sacred poet, which, instead of setting at evening amcng 
clouds and in the darkening west, is seen at momfng (0 

* melt,* in all its glory, ' into the light of heaven.' 

We shaU conclude cur remarks with the foUowing elo- 
quent passage in reference to the subject of tfaia brief 
memoir, from the pen of one of his brother clergymen : — 

* Though dead he yet speaketh ; and that not b j his pulpt 
ministrations alone — ms life was a living sermon. Let 
the memory of his example be to you a solemn, heart- 
touching sermon from the dead. He held forth the wos^ 
of life to you, not only from the pulpit but in his hahttnai 
walk and conversation, proving himself a humble follower 
as well as a faithful preacher of the Lamb. But his li^ 
was not only pure and blameless, it was laborions — I had 
ahnost said intensely laborious; and it is only now that 
we are filling up the vari^ms gapi oocasumed by his death, 
in our ecclesiastical machinery, that we are fully aware 
of the extent of his self-denying toil. You knew in some 
measure his anxious and &ithful preparation for pulpit 
duty, and the unwearied diligence of his pastoral care in 
private; but you did not, you could not know, his daily 
and (alas, too much !) his nightly toil spent in promotii^ 
the education of the young, the spread of scientific know- 
ledge, and the advancement of &e interests of the Ohurd^ 
— toils he persevered in despite of fiuling strength, almost 
to the close. He was no monkish sluggard — he was none 
of those who ' refuse and pull away the shoulder ' from the 
yoke — he had given himself to Jesus and to the Church 
for Jesus' sake, and he shrunk from no burden las Lord 
imposed, from no toil the Church required. 

And were I now permitted to invite you to enter with 
me the sanctuary of his home, were I permitted to lift the 
sacred veil which hid his domestic life, were I permitted 
to speak as freely of the father in the midst ci his fim^ 
as I have done of the pastor in the midst of his people- 
but this 1 may not do — ^there are sorrows too 8ac:ned to be 
even breathed upon — there are wounds that mnsi not be 
touched even by the tenderest hand — Bilay the Holy Spirit 
the Comforter breathe there a holy peace ! may the hand 
of the Great Physician apply a heiUing balm 1 But if his 
life was thus a liring sermon, and if by it he yet speaks, 
what shall we say of his death? The message was sudden 
— the dark messenger utterly unexpected un^ within a 
very short time of his arrival. As soon as his approaeh 
was made known to others it was made known to Irim. 
He received the tidings as one who had served the Lord of 
life too long to dread the approach of deatii. And the 
Lord dealt mercifblly with his dying servant; no pain dis- 
turbed the serenity of his mind ; no terrors shook the 
firmness of his soul ; life ebbed peacefully away. * I have 
fought the battle,' he gently murmured — *I have fought 
the battle — Lord give me more grace ! — ^I am ready : ' and 
so he fell asleep.' 

THE TEA-PLANT. 

The merchants, shipowners, and other members of the 
City Chambers in Liverpool, have lately formed an asso- 
ciation, which professes to have for its exclusive object a 
reduction of the duties at present levied on tea. The 
design appears, from the tone of the public papers, to be 
producing almost universal satisfaction ; ana no wonder. 
For a social and refreshing beverage, the shrub in qties- 
tion possesses virtues which, from Cowper's day down- 
wards, are allowed to be peerless. For along time it was 
a luxury which few but the rich enjoyed ; now, however, 
it has become even to the poor a species of necessary. 
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WMIe etfbrts ire nuking on the one htnd to proride the 
laboQiiDg elanet with eomfortaUe and healthy abodes, it 
becomes eqoaUy on the other a datj, bj cheapening an 
article 80 mnch calculated to promote social comfort, to 
rat the means of procuring it within the reach of all. 
Nov this is at once accomplished when yon redvce the tax 
on tes. Its original price is very moderate — ^a ponnd of 
boheawben purchased in China scarcely amounts to lOd. 
To this, however, before it can be sold in Britain, a duty 
of2s. Id. is superadded. It is proposed, therefore, to get 
op throoghoat the country as many associations similar 
to the Lirerpool one as possible, for the purpose of apply- 
rn^ to parliament for a reduction of this impost to the rate 
of at least a shilling per pound. The only objection which 
mr legislatire assemoly can urge, is the injury, of course, 
which may possibly accrue to the reTcnne were such pe- 
titions granted. It is questionable, however, whetner 
the revenue would suffer or not. A considerable num- 
ber of those who would be disposed to drink tea, cannot 
afford to do so at the price to which it is raised by the 
tax. Now were this duty reduced, the amount lost on 
each separate ponnd of tea would be made up by the 
aggregate impost on a much larger quantity consumed. 
British tea-drinkers, were the article cheapened, would 
probably be multiplied 50 per cent. This enlarged con- 
sumption of tea supposes also an equally extended use of 
another exciseable and similarly taxed article — namely, 
sugar. It is proper also to consider the question in a 
pcirely commercial light. China might, under a different 
iTstem, become a market for British goods to a far greater 
extent than it is at present. No European nation stands 
OQ SQch a friendly footing with China as our own. This 
friendship has, ever since the peace, gone on ripening, 
Bd becomes yearly more and more evident. But it does 
4>pear somewhat hard that while, without any serious 
fiscal restriction, they are at last receiving goods of 
j British manufacture, we still continue to impose upon 
their staple produce a tax by which its exportation and 
ttosnmpt are equally impeded. 

That the tea trade is capable of vast extension is ren- 
^red obvious by the increased exportation which has 
flf late years taken place both to America and Britain ; 
iud were still greater demands to pour in upon the 
; Chmese, Uius giving encouragement to the cultivation of 
their valoable ahnw, there can be no doubt that this 
vonld occasion an instant reciprocal demand for our manu- 
^Ktores. As it is, something should immediately be done. 
^ advocates of temperance are urging the poor man to 
fKhewthe use of ale ; now, if this is to be left off, surely it 
>poper to provide at as cheap a rate as may be a preferable 
*><»tiUite. The increase of population obviously requires 
t cheap and abundant supply of the beverage which shall 
ptt>Te Itself the most economical and wholesome ; and a 
^ri for the practical civilisation of the people suggests 
that every encouragement should be afforded to the use 
^ sach refreshments as are conducive to the cultivation 
tf social habits and the promotion of domestic enjoyment. 
^s the entire population of Britain are interested in the 
present movement, it may not be uninteresting, for the in- 
H^nnation of the reader, to give a short account of the 
I'^stoiy, preparation, and qualities of the shrub in qnes- 
tioD. 

ia the transportation of tea from Canton in China to 
£<irope alone, no less than fifty thousand tons of shipping 
*^ said to be annually employed ; and yet, strange as it 
^7 sound, the article itself was unheard of in that quar- 
ter of the globe before the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. About the year 1630, tea was for the first time 
^^^ IS a loxury in the court of the first Charles. After 
t^ve hear no more mention of it till the year 1660, 
vben there was passed an act of parliament, charging it 
with a daty of Is. 6d. per gallon when dnmk in public- 
hooses. In the following year, Pepys, in his diary, al- 
'^^ to it in this manner : ' Sept. 25. I sent for a cup of 
^ (a Chinese drink), of which I had never drunk before.' 
la 1661, after the strictest and most diligent search, all 
the tea that the East India Company could procure in 



London, was the snrprisinffly small quantity of two 
ponnds, of which, as in duty bound, they made an imme- 
diate present to his most gracious Majeaty, Charles II. 
Its price was in those days enormous ; for a single pound 
no less than three guineas was charged — a snm not mnch 
inferior to £12 of our present money. At that time the 
company had not entered upon the direct importation of 
tea from the country in which it is grown, England being 
then supplied from the Continent. At last, however, 
an importation from China was announced. Two canis- 
ieH, each containing 75 pounds, making 150 lbs. in all, 
arrived by the Gladiator, Captain J. Somers. The order 
which occasioned this superb arrival is couched in language 
so singular, that, for the reader's amusement, we shall 
stay to qnote it : 'In regard tea is grown to be a com- 
modity here, and we have occasion to make presents 
thereof to our great friends at court, we would have yon 
send us two canisters of the very freshest and best. That 
which colours the water in which it is infused most of a 
greenish complexion is most esteemed.' Many of our 
large London shops will sell more tea in a single day 
than was imported into Britain during the year 1678, the 
whole quantity falling under 5000 pounds. Even this 
limited importation appears to have completely over- 
stocked the market, as the whole that arrived in Britain 
for the six subsequent years amounted only to 51 pounds. 
Ghradually, however, a considerable number of the ^glish 
people began to discover that, as a healthy and social 
beverage, tea was decidedly preferable to the ' heady nut- 
brown' which their ancestors had for so many generations 
set the example of quaffing ; and in the year 1689, 20,000 
pounds of tea were demanded for the supply of England 
alone. In 1720, the demand for Britain amounted to 
above a million of pounds ; and from that time, almost 
without fluctnation, the consumption of tea has increased 
to its present enormons amount — the quantity imported 
into Britain during the last twelve months exceeding, we 
are told, forty millions of pounds. 

The French are not by any means remarkable for their 
tea-drioking propensities, coffee being mostly preferred ; 
and in the whole of that vast and populoua region, not 
more than 230,000 pounds are reqoisite to supply the 
annual demand. The largest demand npon the Chinese for 
the luxury in question is, next to Britain, that made by 
the United States of America, whose inhabitants appear to 
consume annually the amount of eight millions of pounds. 
In RuMia, tea is in considerable demand. It is carried over- 
land from Kiatska to Tomsk, and thence to Novogorod, 
partly by land and partly by the rivers. The quantity 
imported annually is said to exceed five millions of pounds, 
double that which Holland demands as her supply, which 
last year amounted only to 2,700,000. The amount of 
importation to Hamburgh, which may be termed the 
GFerman demand, seldom exceeds two million ponnds, and 
two hundredweight is sufficient to supply all Italy with 
the delightful beverage. 

The &ea or tea-tree is a very beautiful shrub, attaining 
usually the height of five or six feet. It is an evergreen, 
and has wide spreading branches. The colour of its leayes 
is a dark, glossy green. By the Japanese, as well as the na- 
tion which supplies the demands of America and Europe, 
the tea-plant has been cultivated from a very remote anti- 
quity. The author of Hochelaga tells us, that, though St 
Johns, the capital of Newfoundland, is the fishiest town in 
existence, its inhabitants never eat cod themselves. Not 
so, however, the Chinese. They set a good example, and are 
to a man hearty tea-drinkers. So extensively, indeed, is 
the article used in China, that, it is confidently affirmed, 
even were Europe altogether to discontinue its use, theprice 
would not be greatly diminished. In all parts of China 
the tea-plant is in cultivation. Even at Pekin, whose cli- 
mate is little dissimilar to that of Philadelphia, and lies in 
the same degree of latitude, it is seen to thrive. It suc- 
ceeds best in southern exposures, and in the neighbourhood 
of running waters. * As the seeds,' says an eminent bo- 
tanist, ' are very apt to spoil, and scarcely one in five will 
germinate, it is usual to plant several in the same hole, at 
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the depth of four or five inches. The plants require 
little further care than that of removing the buds till the 
third year, when the leaves may be gathered. In seven 
years the plants have usually attained the height of six 
feet ; but as they bear few leaves they are trimmed down, 
which produces a great number of new ones. The leaves 
are plucked off one by one with many precautions, and 
only from four to fifteen pounds are collected in a day.' 
The finest kind of tea is never imported into Europe, 
being reserved almost exclusively for the use of the no- 
bility, who pay an enormous price to obtain it. The 
blacker teas are named bohea, congou, campou, souchong, 
pouchong, pekoe. The green ones are termed twankay, 
hyson skin, young hyson, hyson, imperial, and gunpowder. 
The Chinese province most renowned for the excellence of 
its teas is the very beautiful and very luxuriant and fertile 
one called Kiangnan, of which Nankin is the capital, but 
Fokien is the district from which the majority of the black 
teas exported into Europe actually come. The Russians, 
whose trade in tea is exclusively overland, derive the com- 
modity from an entirely opposite province. 

Attempts have been made in a variety of foreign parts 
to cultivate the tea-plant, but comparatively no success has 
hitherto rewarded the effort. The Dutch government, 
however, having recently employed a few Chinese cultiva- 
tors to rear the plant for them in the island of Java, 
speak favourably of the success which has recompensed 
their toils ; and with the aid, too, of Chinese labourers, 
the experiment of propagating the shrtib is said to have 
proved successful in Brazil. 

It has been said that the use of tea among the Chinese is 
not of ancient date, from the character representing tea 
not being found in any ancient Chinese work. If this be 
true it is but negative evidence, and it would require vast 
research, and a close acquaintance with Chinese literature 
to prove that it is really so. We have, however, positive 
evidence of its being used as early as the eighth and ninth 
centuries. A tax on tea is mentioned in the annals of the 
dynasty of Tang ; and in the journal of an Arabian mer- 
chant who traded with the Chinese at that early period, 
mention is made of the infusion of an herb named Sah, 
much drunk by the inhabitants. This herb is evidently 
tea ; and its name sah is as near an approximation to the 
Chinese name chah as the Arabic alphabet is capable of 
expressing. Tea, as a plant, was, until the last few years, 
regarded as being exclusively indigenous to China and 
Japan. We need not inform the reader that the dis- 
coveries of Captain Jenkins, Lieutenant Charlton, and es- 
pecially of W. C. Bruce, have completely dissipated this 
erroneous impression. Assam, a magnificent valley 
stretching between Bengal and Thibet, seven hundred 
miles long by seventy in breadth, has been found to produce 
in abunduice in many of its districts the plant in question. 
This, a few years ago, was hailed all over Britain with 
^reat enthusiasm, as an almost invaluable discovery, from 
its appearing that, in the event of the war on which we were 
then entering with China not terminating in our favour, we 
x>uld supply ourselves with the article in question inde- 
pendently altogether of the Chmese tea. It is as well, 
tiowever, that matters took the turn they did. The Assam 
tea may be wholesome enough as a beverage, but, although 
stronger, it is generally allowed to be coarser and more 
unpalatable than that which we continue fo import from 
China itself. 

' The effects of tea,' says a good medical authority, 
' on the human system are those of a very mild narcotic, 
uid like those of any other narcotic taken in small quanti- 
ties exhilarating. The green varieties of the plant possess 
this quality in a much higher degree than the black, and 
!i strong infusion of the former will in most constitutions 
produce considerable excitement and wakefulness. Of all 
narcotics, however, tea is the least pernicious — if, indeed, 
it be so in any degree. It acts, likewise, as a diuretic and 
diaphoretic, and assists digestion.' The following is the 
account, then, of the mode of preparing the leaves of the 
tca>plant for general use : — The tea-leaves being gathered, 
are cured in houses which contain from five to ten or 



twenty small furnaces, about three feet high, each hma^ 
at the top a large flat iron pan. There is skoa long let 
table covered with mats, on which the leaves are lud asd 
rolled by workmen who sit round it '^e iron pin bei^ 
heated to a certain degree by a little fire made in the h- 
nace underneath, a few pounds of the fresh-gathmd 
leaves are put upon the pan. The fresh and juicy letrs 
crack when they touch the pan, and it is tbebiuinessof 
the operator to shift them as often as possible with iib 
bare hand, till they become too hot to oe endored. k\ 
this instant he takes off the leaves with a kind of shovel 
resembling a fan, and pours them on the mats. Other 
operators now taking small quantities at a time roll them 
in the palm of their hands in one direction, while a third 
set are fanning them, that they may cool the men 
speedily, and retain their curl the longer. This prottss 
is repeated two or three times, or oftener, before theta 
is put into the stores, in order that the moisture naj be 
thoroughly dissipated and their curl more completeljpre> 
served. On every repetition, the pan is less heated, lol 
the operation performed more closely and caatioiulf. 
The tea is then separated into the different kinds and de- 
posited in the store for domestic use or exportation. 

It has been always found that high duties hare led to 
adulteration, and it is well known to those engaged in 
the tea trade that the low-priced or damaged sorts ire 
bought up for the purpose of being mixed with the better 
descriotions. As the various qualities are all seeorelj 
packed before being imported to this coontiy, sodi a 
mixture can only be palmed upon the public tiiroogfa tk 
agency of what are called ' tea factories.' A case wa ^^ 
ported lately where tea was sent in bond from LiTerpcol 
to Ireland, and in one chest was found a brush, in anctkr 
a hammer, in a third a chisel, and a scoop in a foortk, 
none of which articles were of Uie kind used bj t^ 
Chinese. There have been proofe in London as well a 
Liverpool that bonded tea can be repacked at a nilvif 
pace, and when parties in their speed leave their toob is 
the middle of a chest, there is unfortunately too niid 
reason for suspicion. 



DR KIDD*S BRIDGEWATER TEEATIS£. 

SECOKD AETICLB. 

Lf our former article, an attempt was made to answer tk 
question — What is the physical condition of man? Bi 
corporeal organisation was compared and contrasted lii 
that of other animals, and even in this so * fearfiilly and voa- 
derfhlly made * structure, his vast superiority orer them ii 
clearly and firmly established. He is indisputably the bH 
of this world. Two members of the body were chiefly (» 
sidered — the band, which Aristotle declared to be tk 
organ of organs, and the brain, as the organ of tbeiotet- 
lectual fiumlties, the medium of commnnication betwM 
the material world and the spiritual. These, howerer, sn 
merely the instruments of intelligence — the adaptataons d 
the body to the will of the mind within. And with these, h0f 
much does man subject all things to his sway ! See deii 
matter acting under his influence, and in dvilised life be* 
coming every year more obedient to his commands. Gos- 
pare a simple canoe wil^ that superb monument of td^ 
tifio genius a ship of war — compare the wigwam of ta 
Indian with ' the cloud<capt towers, the gorgeous {ttlacei 
and solemn temples ' that have been constructed in andest 
and modem times— compare the spindle and distaff of oe 
mothers with the spinning machines of Glasgow and 4 
Manchester— compare the slow process by which this i* 
nuscript is written with the rapid movements of the stcsi* 
press, which prints thousands of copies in an hoar, and 
are struck with wonder at the achievements of huiMi 
power and skilL The same train of thon^^ may be p^ 
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oed as to the command which man has over the inferior 
reatkm, and also to the influence which one human mind 
cquires orer other human minds, such as that possessed 
fy Napoleon for a considerable period. 

Let us now prooeed to the consideration of the second 
joestioii. How pab is eztibnal natubb adapted to this 
SYSiCAL ooNDinoH Of MAN ? This subjcct must be viewed 
omewhat in detail ; and if the learned author has diflQculty 
D selecting topics and illustrations fi:t>m the wide field of 
latore lying before him, we have to encounter a greater 
rho are attempting, within the limits of a short article, to 
ibbreviate his arguments and condense his illustrations, 
fo give greater distinctness, let us take up the four king- 
Imns of nature in the order now mentioned — ^the atmo- 
pheric, ihe mineral, the vegetable, the animal. 

it is foreign to our present object to make any reference 

the complex constitution of the atmosphere, that ^ cir- 
lamambient ocean of air,* into whose bosom are poured all 
ixhalations, pleasant and offensive, the vapours ascending 
torn earth, and those terrible effluvia and miasmata which 
any fever and pestilence and death in their train. With 
lie exception of the aqueous vapours, these may be con- 
idered as foreign to the constitution of the air, and we 
Kicordingly dismiss them from our view. Air is also 
tbarged with light and heat and electricity. The relation 
if electricity to man has not yet been so fully developed 
18 to demand our separate attention. But there is light 

' Ha3 ! holy light, olbpring of heaven, first-bom ! 

loch is the language of our great religious poet, and it 
bu met with a response in every bosom. In all languages, 
Sght has been r^arded as a symbol of purity and joy, of 
ictivity and usefolness. Light is so congenial to our men- 
tal natore, that a child cries with terror when it awakes 
in darkness. It is so much in harmony with our sense of 
beauty, tiiat inanimate objects are counted more or less 
pleasing, as their hues approximate to light; the gold and 
nlver among the metals are preferable for ornament to 
the dead iron and lead, and ike lily and the rose to the 
lurid henbane and belladonna. It is so natural to our 
physical constitution, that this stimulus to the senses re- 
quires to be remored before we can enjoy that refreshing 
^eep which, by a temporary cessation of tiie energies, gives 

1 renewed activity to the frame and sends a fresh impulse 
into all the powers of life. The importance of light is best 
Men by supposing an extreme case. If light were perma- 
nently banished from the earth, and all things else in the 
economy of nature were to remain as they are, what would be 
the condition of man ? Involve us all in darkness, and what 
employment could be followed T No mechanical art could 
be pursued — no wool could be spun — no cloth could be 
woten— no field could be ploughed — no seed could be cast 
into the ground — no harvest could be reaped. Indeed, 
without light, there would be neither seedtime nor har- 
^; or even if sustenance and clothing could be supplied 
in some miraculous manner, what a dull, cheerless world 
Would this become ! It would be a community of men 
Uind from their birth with no one to guide them ; the 
lources of knowledge and happiness would be dried up, 
tod we would either be reduced to the condition of 
uilmals or die in despair. ' In the vegetable world, upon 
^e products of which animal existence ultimately depends, 
^t is the prime mover of every change that takes place, 
^m the moment the germ emerges from the soiL Ex- 
clude the agency of light, and in a short time the most 
experienced botanist might possibly be at a loss to know 
^ plant with which he is otherwise most familiar ; so con^ 
pletely obliterated are all its natural characters, wheUier 
of colour, form, taste, or odour. Thus the fiided colour of 
^e interior leaves of the lettuce and other culiniuy vege- 
tables is the result of such a degree of compression of Uie 
>^y of the plant as excludes the admission of light beyond 
the exterior leaves. And, again, if a branch of ivy or of 
any spreading plant happen to penetrate during the pro- 
gress of its vegetation into a dark cellar, or any similar 
Wttbterraneous situation, it is observable, that, with the 
total loss of colour, its growth advances with great rapidity. 



but its proportions alter to such a degree as often to mask 
its origmal form. And, lastly, which in a practical point 
of view is of the greatest importance, if a plant which has 
grown without the influence of light be chemically exa- 
mined, its juices, it might almost be said its whole sub- 
stance, would be found to consist of little else than mere 
water ; and, whatever odour it may have, is characteristic, 
not of its original nature, but of its unnatural mode of 
growth; becoming, in shojt, very like that of a conunon 
fbngus. The total result is, that all the native beauties 
and uses of a vegetable growing under these circumstances 
are lost : the eye is neither delighted by any variety or 
brightness of colour, nor is the sense of smell gratified by 
any fhigrance; the degeneracy of its fibre into a mere 
pulp renders it unfit for any mechanical purpose, and the 
resinous and other principles on which its nutritive and 
medicinal virtues depend, cease to be developed. In some 
instances, however, the bleaching or etiolation of plants is 
useful in correcting the acrid taste which belongs to them 
in their natural state; as in the case of endive and of 
celery.' 

Heat is generally associated with light It has this pro- 
perty in common with light, that the finest instruments 
cannot detect its weight, and it differs fh>m it in this re- 
spect that it is absolutely essential to life. Diminish the 
heat much below that which is natural to the species, and 
the vital functions are destroyed. It would require a vo- 
lume to describe the uses of heat to man. Without heat, 
there would be no bricks for building, or quicklime for 
cement Without extreme heat, no metals could be re- 
duced fi-om their ores, or, when reduced, wrought out into 
suitable forms. Without it glass would have no existence, 
and how much are we dependent upon this alone ! With- 
out this beautiful and interesting compound, there would 
be no panes for our windows, no thermometer to measure 
the heat, and no barometer to estimate the density of the 
atmosphere; no spectacles to aid impaired vision, no mi- 
croscope to bring under our view, by its magnifying power, 
the wondrous mysteries of the minute creation ; and no 
telescope to place within our grasp the immense number 
and magnitude of the celestial bodies that lie far back in 
the depths of space. And as heat is thus required for the 
comforts and conveniences of life, for improvements in the 
arts and sciences, for the cultivatdon of our nature, and the 
production of lofty conceptions of the greatness and wis- 
dom of Him who has made the entire universe a reflection 
of his character ; so it is easily excited, and adequate pro- 
vision is made for its support Think upon the early con- 
dition of this country. It was once covered with extensive 
forests ; these were cut down for Aiel until they gradually 
disappeared as population increased in density. The mo- 
rass supplies a temporary aid ; and when this is becoming 
exhausted, another vegetable production is found in the 
bowels of the earth, which had been accumulating and 
preparing for ages, that it might supply us with proper 
warmth when the indigenous forests had been all swept 
away. Who does not see in this the finger of Almighty 
Love and Wisdom ? * It is not intended here to enter into 
the general consideration of those geological formations 
called coalfields, which are the repositories of this useful 
minerid : but there is one circumstance in their history so 
evidently calculated to fiicilitate the labour of man in ob- 
taining this substance, and to extend its supply, and so 
remarkably tiiough not exclusively characteristic of those 
particular formations, that, though not obvious to a general 
observer, it cannot fidl to arrest the attention of £bose to 
whom it is pointed out A coal field may be represented, 
in a popular description, as consisting of a succession of 
alternating strata of coal and sandstone, &c. ; which, hav- 
ing been originally deposited in a basin-shaped cavity, in 
such a manner as to be at the same time parallel to the 
concave sur&ce of the basin and to each other, have been 
subsequently broken up by some force that has thrown the 
planes of the ruptured masses into various directions. 
Now, had the strata remained undisturbed, a very con- 
siderable proportion of the coal which is now quarried 
would most probably never have been obtained by human 
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industry ; for, the strata dipping down from the cironm- 
ference towards the centre of the basin, that perpendicular 
depth, beyond which it is practically impossible to work 
the coal, would soon have been reached in the operation of 
mining. Bat, in consequence of the rupture and conse- 
quent dislocation of the strata, many of those portions 
which were originally deposited at such a depth beneath 
the sur&ce as would have rendered the working of them 
impossible, have been thrown up to the very sut&ce; and 
thus hare become available to the miner.' 

Water has its manifbld uses. What person llTingin 
our moist climate can describe aright the yalue of water, 
or the misery occasioned by its want ? Ask the shipwrecked 
sailor, who has endured the agonies of thirst for several 
days under a burning sun. Ask the Persian criminal, 
who, shut up in masonry, the head excepted, is left to 
perish with hunger and thirst, and who so long as strength 
permits, shrieks for water. Ask tiie British who were shut 
up that awftil night in the Blackhole of Calcutta ; and ask 
the traveller in a wUdemess of sand, when his supplies 
have ceased, and who would cheerfiilly relinquish all his 
wealth for a single cup of water. The necessity of a free 
supply of this fluid might be argued, prior to experience. 
On an examination of the animal constitution, * more than 
three-fourths of the whole weight are due to the presence 
of water. This water of composition may be ea^ly sepa- 
rated by the application of a moderate degree of heat, or 
even by spontaneous evaporation at a common tempera- 
ture, without any ftirther decomposition of the body ; the 
muscles and skin consequently shrinking to such an ex- 
tent as to give the whole frame the appearance of a skele- 
ton, enveloped, as it were, in parchment.' The presence 
of water admits of being ascertained by a simple experi- 
ment. Take a piece of cartilage, or gristle as it is called, 
expose it to the action of heat; its weight is now diminished, 
it loses its elasticity, and becomes transparent ; let it then 
be dipped in water, and by degrees it assumes its former 
weight, appearance, and character. 

It is not an unprofitable subject of meditation how much 
a person is indebted to water for his convenience and sup- 
port during a single day. Let him suppose himself rising 
m the morning and see not a drop of water in the bed- 
room. Let him think of a breakfast without coffee or any 
similar inAision, without bread or any other kind of food 
for the preparation of which water is required. Let him 
enjoy a dinner at which nothing appears that was in any 
degree and at any time connected with the agency of this 
fluid. Let him make an imaginary supper of this kind, 
and then retire to rest ; and intellectually blind and mo- 
rally depraved he must be if he does not experience a new 
sentiment of gratitude to the Giver of all good for the 
abundant supply with which wo are favoured. * So far 
the use of water is directly and immediately necessary to 
his comfort and subsistence ; but its indirect and remote 
necessity is equally observable in all that surrounds him. 
There is scarcely an article of his apparel, in some part of 
the preparation of which water has not been necessarily 
employed ; in the tanning of the leather of his shoes ; in 
the dressing of the flax of which his linen is made ; in the 
dyeing of the wool of his coat, or of the materials of his 
hat. Without water, the china or earthen cups out of 
which he drinks could not have been turned on the lathe ; 
nor the bricks of which his house is constructed, nor the 
mortar by which they are cemented, have been formed. 
The ink witii which he writes, and the paper which re- 
ceives it, could not have been made without the use of 
water. The knife with which he divides his solid food, and 
the spoon with which he conveys it when in a liquid form 
to h& mouth, could not have been, or at least have not 
probably been formed, without the application of water 
during some part of the process of makmg them. By water 
the medicinal principles of various vegetable and mineral 
substances are extracted, and rendered potable, which 
could not be introduced into the animal system in a solid 
state; and this element itself becomes occasionally a most 
powerful medicinal instrument by its external application, 
in every one of its forms ; whether as a liquid, under the 



name of the cold or warm bath; or in tfae fom of ice, ia 
restraining inflammation and hemon^iage; or, lastly, in 
the state of steam, aa in the application of the Ta|»iiir 
bath.' 

The fluidity of water Is an important ftet in any arma- 
ment the object of which is to show the adaptalkm of the . 
external world to tiie physical oondition of man. His 
element, as is well known, extets in the fbims of v^xrar 
and ice, as well as in that fluid form to which ih» naxut of 
water is properly confined. The advantages of water we 
chiefly owing to its fluid fbrm, to its existence in that coo- ' 
dition in which the particles move fireely among tltemsdrts. 
Provifflon is tiierefore made against its rapid convermoii 
into vapour or ice, and the process is marrelloos in botii 
cases. 

The ur of the atmosphere, as oonsecfced with resfnrt- 
tion, has an importance that cannot be estimated. Ifwitlh 
(hrawn for a few minutes, existence bec<»ne8 insufferable; 
and if the suspension be continued for a fsw moments more 
life is extinct It is one of the most beautafiil and exqui- 
site contrivances in the animal system, how the air, through 
the agency of the lungs, disehfu'ges firom the body daUj 
about two-thirds of a pound weight of carbon, a noxioQs 
principle which could not be retained without tiie destnu- 
tion of life. But we are afraid that it would not be in oar 
power to explain the process by which this is done wit^ 
out occupying more space than we can afford. Leavin« 
this branch of the subject, look at the effects of the moUot 
of the air as connected with human health. How oppres- 
sive is a stagnant atmosphere upon a sultry day, even ia 
our northern latitudes, and how much more dreadful wodM 
it be in a tropical clime ! Without the refreshing aHaiKi- 
tions of what are called the land and sea breexee, existenee. 
in some regions of the worid, would scarcely be endurable. 
And it is to this close and confined atmosphere tkos&j, 
though combined with other causes, that medical msi 
ascribe that physical, mental, and moral degradation whidi 
is found among those who dwell in the deep gorges of the 
Alpine mountains, and which is commonly baown by the 
name of cretinism and goitre. At the foot of the valleTs, 
the inhabitants are scarcely human beings, either in bodj 
or in mind ; as you ascend the sides of the mountains, the 
mental malady vanishes, and the physical deformity is le^s 
hideous ; at last, when you arrive at that height where tk 
air of heaven is blowing freely around you, botii fbnns of tk 
evil have disappeared. Consider next the effects of tise sir 
as connected with the acts and operations of crrilised so- 
ciety. It would be easy to show how beneficent is tb 
motion of air, since it has the effect of extracting sensf!^ 
moisture firom bodies which, without this separation, wovM 
be comparatively of little service. We might adduce ai 
instances the hay harvest, the grain harvest, the redncdce 
of com to meal, the drying of Unen, the seasoning of wood 
and the absorption of moisture firom the atmoi^here tAtr 
a long-continued firost It is upon the fi^e currents of tir 
that all the maritime commerce of nations is dependect: 
and in some parts of the world, at certain seasons, thej 
blow in the same direction, and with such regularity, that 
the merchant can calculate upon them with the viaa;^ 
security. From the benefit they thus oonf^ upon cox* 
meroe tiiey receive the name of the trade-winds. A enrioai 
story is told in connexion with the trade-winds, in Bay- 
ley's Four Years' Residence in the West Indies. It is » 
singular illustration of Scottish enterprise. One day & 
small sloop came into the harbour <^ St Yincent, whick 
was utterly unknown to any of the merchants, ejid wfaick 
excited universal astonishment. What was its hstoiy* 
Here it is : ' Every one has heard of the little fishing smadLS 
employed in cruising along the coast of Scotland, whid 
carry herrings and other fiidi to Leith, Edinburgh, or Glss- 
gow, worked by three or four hardy sailors, and generaHj 
commanded by an individual having no other knowledp 
of navigation than that which enables him to keep liis desl 
reckoning, and to take the sun with his quadrant at noe»^ 
day. It appears that a man who owned and commanded 
one of these coasting vessels had been in the habit ot ««• 
ing the West India ships load and unload in the nerwt 
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ports of Scotland ; and, haying learned that sugar was a 
lery profitable cargo, he determined, by way of specula- 
tion, on making a trip to St Vinoent, and retnming to the 
Scottish market with a few hogsheads of that commodity. 
The nattves were perfectly astonished — they had never 
heard of such a feat before ; and they deemed it quite im- 
possible that a mere fishing smack, worked by only four 
men, and commanded by an ignorant master, should 
ploagh the boisterous billows of the Atlantic, and reach 
the West Indies in safety; yet so it was. The hardy 
Scotchman freighted his vessel; made sail; crossed the 
bay of Biscay in a gale ; got into the trades; and scudded 
along before tlie wind, at the rate of seven knots an hour, 
trusting to his dead reckoning all the way. He spoke no 
Tessel during the whole voyage, and never once saw land 
until the morning of the thirty-fifth day, when he descried 
St Ymcent's right a-head ; and setting his gaft-topsail, he 
ran down, under a light breeze, along the windward coast 
of the island; uid came to anchor about eleven o'clock 
under the circumstances before mentioned.' 

So long time in comparison has been spent upon the at- 
mosphere; upon the Hght, and heat» and water with which 
it is charged ; and upon its various uses for life and health, 
for arts and commerce, that we can do little more than 
mention the various points in the argument and illustra- 
tion. The mineral kingdom is next passed under re- 
view. * It is a department of nature which consists of 
objects characterised by properties very different from 
those we have been lately considering, remarkable as a 
class for the mathematical precision of their form, the bril- 
liancy and variety of their colour, and for their great 
weight; most of them being many times hearier than the 
heaviest element of the atmosphere. Few mineral sub- 
stances, however, exist in such a state of purity as to ex- 
hibit the simple characters of their individual properties ; 
the class consisting.of a great variety of species, which are 
capable of entering into union with each other, and of 
which the natural combinations are extremely numerous. 
But, as might be anticipated from the general analogy of 
nature, the advantages arising to mankind from this mix- 
ture of character are infinitely greater than if the indi- 
vidual minerals had existed in a state of purity, and un- 
combined with each other. Thus, to take the most fkmiliar, 
uid perhaps the most important instance, almost all natural 
Eoils consist principally of mixtures of the three earths 
called 5^fca:, lime, and alumine; none of which, immixed with 
either of the other two, or at least with some equivalent 
substance, would serve the purposes of agriculture. Again, 
all the common forms of clay consist principally of vaiious 
combinations of the two earths called silex and alumine; 
and although many of those properties which make clay 
^'aIuable are communicated by the alumine, the silex con- 
tributes very considerably towards the general utility of 
the compound.* 

The application of minerals to architecture and sculp- 
ture mi^t here be considered. Gems and precious stones 
form an interesting and brilliant subject, though our native 
black diamond, the coal, is worth them all. The geological 
arrangement, and the physical character of some of ttiose 
strata of earth which are most useful to man, invite remark. 
Metals, too, form a most important branch of investigation, 
for though they can be dispensed with in a state of bar- 
haiTsm, they are indispensable to civilised and refined life. 
Jfo substances have proved of such signal serrice in in- 
creasing the comforts and conveniences of man as the me- 
tallic, and they have proved mainly instrumental in rais- 
Uig Britain to that eminence of intellectual and commercial 
glory which she possesses. Hardness is a quality which 
helonga to all mineral substances, whether metallic or not; 
b^ in addition to this, metals have peculiar properties 
which considerably increase their value. Many of them 
can he beaten out thin by hammers or compressed by rol- 
)«w; this is called malleability. Some can be drawn out 
"ito a wire so small as scarce to be seen by the common 
eye; this is called ductility. All expand or contract in 
every direction, according to the increase or decrease of 
the temDerature; this is called expansibility. And all. 



under different degrees of heat, can pass from a solid to a 
fluid state; this is called their fiisibility. Let us now 
select a common instance, and the more familiar the better, 
as these are thus in greater danger of passing unnoticed. 
Here are tin, copper, and iron. Tin, from its fhsible qua- 
lities, is extensively used as a superficial coating to vessels 
of copper and iron. * Consider only the respective degree 
of abundance of each of the three metals just mentioned, 
and the difference in some of their qualities with respect 
to external agents, and we shall have ample reason for 
being assured that, on this as on every other occasion, we 
may say of the Creator of material things — * In wisdom 
hast Thou made them all.' And not only is it true that 
* the world by difference is in order found ; * but the dif- 
ference is so adjusted in every instance, that, if it were 
varied, the value of the substances in which the difference 
is observable would be destroyed. Thus, of the three 
metals now under consideration, ircm and copper, fi*om 
the degree of their malleability, are easily fbrm^ into 
those various vessels which are of daily use for culinary 
and other purposes ; while tin possesses the property of 
malleability in comparatively a slight degree : and, cor- 
respondently with the extent of their use, iron and copper 
are found in great abundance and in almost every part of 
tiie world, while tin is of very rare occurrence. Again, 
the two former metals are easily rusted ;' and, from the 
poisonous quality of the rust of C(^per, fktal effects on 
hiunan health and life would be frequently occurring, used 
so extensively as that metal is for tiie construction of ves- 
sels in which our food is prepared, were it not defended 
by that superficial coating ci tin, which is commonly ap- 
plied to the inner surface of such vessels ; tin being neither 
easily rusted, nor capable of communicating any poisonous 
quahty to substances brought into contact with it. Let 
us then suppose that the respective degree of malleability, 
or of fusibility, were reversed in these metals ; and observe 
the inconvenience that would ensue. Let the tin have that 
degree of malleability, for instance, which would render 
it capable of supplying the place of the iron cft the copper 
in the construction of various economical vessels and in- 
struments ; yet, from the small quantity in which it occurs 
in the world, the supply of it would soon be either exhausted 
or its price would be so enhanced that it could not be pur- 
chased except by the rich. And, even if the supply were 
inexhaustible, yet, from the softness of the metal, the ves- 
sels made of it would be comparatively of little use ; and 
from the low temperature at which it melts, it could not 
be readily used for the geniality of those purposes to 
which copper and iron are C(mimonly applied. On the 
other hand, let the copper or the iron be as fumble as tin ; 
and let the tin be as refractory under the action of heat as 
iron and copper are ; in that case, how could the tin be 
applied with any degree of economy to the surfibce of either 
of the other two, while they themselves would be unfit, 
from their easy fdsibility, to withstand that d^ree of heat 
to which they are necessarily exposed in many of the eco- 
nomical uses to which they are applied?* 

The adaptations both of the vegetable and the animal 
kingdom to the condition of our race are subjects rich in in- 
terest. In the former department of nature, we have vege- 
tables as applicable for food, for medicine, and for the arts. 
In the latter department, animals mi^t be studied under 
their geographical distribution. The camel for the burning 
sands of the desert^ and the reindeer for the regions of 
frost and of snow. We might consider the alterations 
which take place in these, when domesticated, and how 
beneficial these are to their owners. Animals supply us 
with food, they furnish us with clothing, and, in the arts 
and sciences and economical purposes of Hfe, they confer 
upon us innumerable advantages. In thus reviewing the 
whole field of nature and its marvellous adaptations for 
intelligent and immortal beings, such as we are, may we 
not ask with Cicero, and with an emphasis more sublime, 
for he was destitute of revelation — *■ For whatpurpose was 
the great fabric of the universe constructed ? Was it merely 
for the purpose of perpetuating the various species of trees 
and herbs, which are not endued even with sensation ? The 
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supposition 18 absurd. Or was it for the exclnsiye use of 
the inferior animals ? It is not at all more probable that 
the Deity would have produced so magnificent a structure 
for the scale of beings, which, although endued with sensa- 
tion, possess neither speech nor intelligence. For whom 
then was the world produced? Doubtless for those beings 
who are alone endued with reason.' 



POPULAR AND CHEAP LITERATURE. 

BY THE BEY. GEORGE GILFILLAN. 

* A little learning is a dangeroas thing, 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring ; 
For shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 

. But drinking largely sobers us again/ 

Seldom do we find more &lsehood condensed than in these 
celebrated lines of Pope's. As well might it be said, a 
little truth is a dangerous thing, a little temperance, a 
little honesty, a little principle, are in themselves danger- 
ous things. It is surely better to have a little modesty 
than to have none. It is better to have a little conscience 
than to be a thorough scoundrel. Because vou had only 
a few shillings would you throw them away ? Because you 
had only a few grains of intellect would you prefer idiocy ? 
Because you are short-sighted would you prefer being 
blind ? Because you could not write copperplate, would 
you wax desperate, and wish, like Nero, that you had neyer 
learned to write at all P Would you shut up the panes in 
your windows because the glass in them had not the 
magnifying power of a telescope ? Is a little learning, then, 
in no case a dangerous thing ? Yes, it is dangerous when 
it is mistaken for a great quantity ; when it poisons a man 
with self-conceit it is dangerous ; when it acts as a turn- 
pike to his &rther progress, in such cases learning changes 
its nature, and becomes, instead of a blessing, a bane — in- 
stead of a wholesome food, a deadly poison. 

No learning is little when compared to nescience, and no 
learning is lu'ge when compared to the infinity of truth. 
And what proportion is there between the knowledge 
which every rational spirit acquires in the first five — in 
the first two— years of existence, and all that is learned 
afterwards, during the longest and most successful pro- 
secution of truth ? That is the ocean — an Encyclopcedia 
added to the mind is the drop. Who shall tell us over 
again a second tale like that we heard upon our mother's 
knee, when we first named the names, and believed the 
existence, and had the vague but vast ideas of time, eter- 
nity, an external world, an immensity, night, and God? 
Not the learning of the peasant only, but that of our 
proudest philosophers, dwindles in comparison with that 
almost aboriginal information given when, in Wordsworth's 
language, * the dark foundations of the mind were laid ; ' 
and thus, between the pressure of infinite ignorance on the 
one side, and infinite knowledge on the other, perishes the 
prejudice against a little learning, and the pretty couplet 
may perish too. In defiance of this has arisen in our day 
one of the most remarkable of all its phenomena, viz., 
that of cheap literature; which we will now shortly con- 
sider under the various aspects of a political, of an intellec- 
tual, of a moral, and of a religious power. 

As a political engine its use and influence are not of yes- 
terday. So early as the Freeholder and the Old Whig of 
Addison, we find political questions discussed, the popular 
passions raised, and ministries pelted, in penny and two- 
penny sheets. But by fiir the most perfect manifestation of 
the cheap periodical as a political power was imquestion- 
ably in Cobbett's Register. The editor of the twopenny 
trash was in all points one of the most remarkable men of 
Ids day. The power of many writers lies in their disease ; 
the beauty of their writings is the hectic flush ; but the power 
of Cobbett lay in his robust health. He was not a great, 
but he was a strong and a healthy man. His intellect was 
clear and rigorous; his laughter had the cheerful ringing 
note of a former's; his very abuse was not black and 
bilious — it was hearty, honest, refreshing, and in all his 
writings you feel the smell of the fields. * He is,* says 
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rhinoceros, and with singular humanities and gemaHties 
shining through his thick skin.' And next to greotixs! 
stands health. Indeed, the two qualities approximate. A 
healthy nature may or may not be great, but there is in 
really great nature but is healthy. Cobbett, as a {M^itieal 
writer, stands close to Junius and to Paine, and yet diffes 
essentially ftom both. In Junius the genial nature is e&- 
tirely wanting ; in Cobbett you find it very strong. Cob> 
bett hates, Jimius loathes ; Cobbett strikes down his ibes, 
Junius tramples them in the mire; the arrows of CoiM 
are sharp and barbed, those of Junius are poisoned; tbe 
malice of Cobbett is that of a man, Junius has the milig- 
nity of a fiend ; Cobbett's wish is to gain an end over tk 
bodies of his opponents, the sole object of Junius is to d^ 
stroy or blacken their persons ; Cobbett is a brotd sod 
brawny pugilist, Junius is an assassin. Cobbett^ u & 
writer, is diffuse, homely, picturesque ; Junius clcoe, eoa- 
densed, his sent^oes sharp and short, as a dagger; be is, 
as Othello calls lago, a Spartan dog ; in his terribk Ii- 
conicisms his words are few, his accent low, bat tboogh 
few they are fiitteftil, and his whisper is that of an execu- 
tioner. Cobbett excels in flinging nicknames, which sdd 
but do not scorch ; such toys are beneath the deep, dor 
hate of Junius, who scatters firebrands, arrows, kA 
death. From Paine, again, Cobbett differs in the cist (^ 
thought, which in the one is more original, in the otb? 
more commonplace and common sense ; in their stjk 
which in the one is curt and aphoristic, in the oilier 
loose and verbose ; in purpose, which in the one is stern 
and single, in the other imcertain and cfaangefol ; in geoio!. 
which in the one is aspiring, in the other red, lidi, asd 
level, as a clover field. Whenever we are disposed to tbink 
or speak harshly of Cobbett, whenever we are rcminiifd 
of his inconsistencies and his coarseness, we are innmbly 
softened by remembering bis wish on his death-bed, to bs 
carried round his beloyed &rm, that be might see ooce 
more the green of its waving com, and feel on his djing 
brow the cool breeze of that coimtry which he lored » 
dearly, and which now can afford to love him. 

Cobbett, in one riew, was the parent of modem chetp Be* 
rature. He first proved fUUy what power there lay in small 
weekly sheets, swarming statedly from t^e press. Wbatbai 
been done since has been chiefly to change tiie directioo asi 
the object of this stream of discovered power; and it is 
remarkable that since' Cobbett's death cheap litentore^ 
almost entirely spumed the paths of politics, and appbed 
itself to the intellectual instruction of the commmuty. 
This is owing partly to the reduction in the price of nevs- 
papers, and pturtly to a growing desire in the public nisd 
that entertainment and information should as rniicb a 
possible be severed fh)m the bickerings and heart4niniing, 
and intensely one-sided riews of political discussion. 

As an intellectual engine, cheap literature, need we aj, 
is exerting a wide and increasing influence : it is caoang 
knowledge to run down our streets like a mighty stms: 
it is dif^ising not only infermation, but taste; it hu 
become an interpreter, with myriad tongues, betwea 
genius and the public. Let but a whisper of tmth be ut- 
tered, and it, with a thousand echoes, repeats and rerer- 
berates the sound. It diffuses not only informatioii i&d 
taste, but happiness. De Quincey says, that afta fm^ 
tasting opium he thought happiness might now be ca^ 
ried in one's waistcoat-pocket, and peace of mind sent dovn 
in gallons by the mail-coach. This is true of cbetp Iit^ 
rature. It sells peace in pennyworths; it bundle* op 
genuine joy, and sends it throughout the length td 
breadth of the land. A good cheap journal is a weeklj 
and year-long valentine, welcome as it wherever it gote. 
It creates smiles on thousands of countenances, where tiQ 
it came smiles were seldom seen. We have oheerred tie 
mgged face of the day-labourer, as he leant at hb ini<^ 
day meal, or sat down at his fireside, after having boiit 
the burden and heat of the day, relax over the mirth of its 
stories. We have seen the spectacles of the poOT, old. 
lonely widow bedim with quiet tears, over its pictures <^ 
real or ideal wo. In visiting the houses of the poor, tt* 
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the Bumtel-pieoe, or in the window, always seems to us 
like a bit of sta^onary sunshine — a spot of brightness, 
which all the poverty and meanness of the dwelling cannot 
efface. We have sat in a company of mechanics, and, 
while amazed at their minute and accurate information, 
their literary enthusiasm, their manly and cordial manners, 
knew that Uiey had deriyed them to a great extent from a 
diligent perusal of periodicals of the most unpretending 
clan, and could not but internally say, ' blessings on cheap 
Kteratore.' All this is true, but only a part of the truth. 
There are certain drawbacks and deductions which must 
in justice be made. The great good done by cheap 
literature is when it stimulates and sustuns a desire for 
a faif^er order of works. In stooping to conquer, which 
is the praiseworthy principle of dieap literature, it has 
sometimes stooped tcK) far. It has conformed to, instead 
of creating a taste. Literature on its knees, praying the 
public to become wiser and better, is a noble picture ; but 
it is otherwise when she licks the dust from off its feet 
literature lisping that she may teach, is a condescension 
worthy of a god ; but literature lisping and stammering^ 
that ^ may amuse a spoiled, and capricious, and oTer- 
grown child, is a degradation; it pro&nes the god-given 
strength, it mars the lofty line. Cheapen literature, we say, 
as much as you please — come down from your threehatf- 
pemiysheets, if you like, to farthings and to mites ; but while 
you reduce price, on your peril do not lower tone, or di- 
lute excellence, or pander in the least degree to the caprices 
ofa taste which you have a right to rule. Light as your sheets 
are, if ballasted with strong sincerity, you can get them 
to sail aguDst the wind, inst^ of floating down in helpless 
obedience, or in a mere make-believe resistance to the cur- 
rent ; and once, especially, that you have gained the ear 
of ihe public, see that you use ^e privilege for other than 
mere popular objects ; that you expose ddusions, however 
general; that you produce and reveal merit, however 
deeply sunk in the cold shade of neglect; that you try to 
right the wrongs of the victims of society — a class, generally, 
of whom the world is not worthy ; that you tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the trutih, even though 
sphacribers should melt away like snow-flakes fh)m your 
side. Much, in truth, as we love and respect cheap litera- 
ture so far as it goes, we must avow our honest conriction, 
that it does not go fiir enou^ It does not go flur enough 
intellectually. It supplies much useftil information, much 
ttnu^g excitement; it in general shuns, or approaches 
timidly, and turns back in haste from those hi^ meta- 
physical questions which lie on the threshold of the upper 
rooms in man's mysterious nature, as well as the deeper 
principles of art It does not go far enough morally. 
It in general looks to utility or expediency as the basis 
ot praise or blame. It is, in this respect^ too mudi of 
we world worldly, and therefore, perhaps, is so success- 
jw, for the world loveth its own. Seldom are to be seen 
m its mirror the true foundations of the migJit of right 
inalterable, of justice eternal — ^foundations deep as the 
heart of man, nay, as the heart of Ood. This at once limits 
H^d weakens its moral influence, which otherwise might 
have moved the world. But our grand quarrel with cheap 
uterature is that it, with one or two exceptions, avoids 
aUosiQB to those immensely important relations in which 
B^ stands to God and to the future. It is not that it 
does not assume a sectarian tone, or hang out a sectarian 
%; it is not that it does not statedly and seriously dls- 
^^osti such questions ; it is not that it does not assume the 
^Ppearanoe and the tone of a piety of which it b in reality 
destitute; it is not that it is distinguished by a mild and 
^''^ritable sphrit; it is not that it introduces any indecent 
or pro&ne illusions to such themes ; but it is — and it is a 
"***«' of wonder as well of regret— that it can preserve a 
»eatrality so cold, and strict, and stem ; that it can retain 
a Buenee so perfect and profound; that it can, throug^ut 
J2?^ ef issues and long years, so dexterously avoid all 
f^^^^^ to a topic so interesting; that it is never even 
^^Pted, as toward a marvellous moral phenomenon, to ap- 
PJ«^ and see this great sight As it is, you might turn 
^^ Its pages for years, and never distinctly gather from 



them the fact that there exists on this earth a certain some 
thing— call it a sunshine, or call it a shadow ; but if a sun 
shine, one as wide, if a shadow, one as profound, as th 
universe— call it a reality or delusion; but if a reality 
surely the most impressive and tremendous of all truthe 
if a delusion, surely in this world of dreams a delusion th 
most strange — which men name Religion, in the belief c 
which have lived the bravest, and have died the best of men 
which ispres^it everywhere else, in day and night, in lif 
and deatn; which touches us at every point, tips ever 
great thought, blends with every pure emotion, but whicl 
is not here, is shunned, as if its presence were poison, and U 
breathe its name were a crime. This is our principal quar 
rel, not with one particular journal, but with a very larg< 
proportion of the lighter and smaller literature of the day 
The power which cheap literature has obtained, anc 
which has made it almost a fourth estate in the empire 
renders our regrets on such subjects only the more poignant 
Were but the element of earnestness introduced mto theii 
teeming sheets, it would change them into sheets of flame 
Then would we have the very ideal, the poetry, of period! 
cal writing realised ; then should we have a tuned philo 
sophy, winged science, fact on fii*e, ' truth springing fron 
eu*th,' high and holy thought, voluntarily moving harmo- 
nious numbers. 



MY FIRST HAT. 



Gektlb reader, skip not my story because its cognomen is 
uninteresting. Read it careftilly, and let your tender feel- 
ings sympathise with one who, through a hat, lost a sweet- 
heart, and besides got himself thoroughly laughed at The 
recollection of the feelings I then experienced has so em- 
bittered my after life that I have often wished hats and 
hat-manufiioturers were at the bottom of the sea. As 
a relief to my feelings, I have determined to let the world 
know my wrongs, and now proceed with my tale. 

I was exactly eighteen years of age when I attained the 
apex of my ambition — ^the possession of a genuine beaver 
hat It was very cheap, in feet, a decided bargain, at least 
the worthy vender averred so, and I believed him. Being 
a singularly modest youth, I had not sufficient moral 
courage to carry home my purchase, and the precious 

{)arcel was consigned to one of the hatter's imps, who safely 
eft it at my domicile. Well do I remember the exquisite 
pleasure I felt, after I had carefully, from its tissue cover- 
mg, removed the hat, in surveying my own proper person, 
adorned with the beaver covering, in the looking-glass. 1 
could not sufficiently admire myseUl I fiuicied that through 
the aid of my beaver my conquests among the gentler sex 
would be innumerable — that like Csesar I would be able to 
say. Vent vidi vici. Fancy, while thus conjuring up before 
me delightful visions of anticipated triumphs, singled out 
one, a lovely creature, whose soubriquet was Fanny Thom- 
son. Fanny was a charming girl, whose beauty had com- 
pletely captivated my young fancy. She was not tall, but 
rather petiU* Her cheeks were rosy ; her eyes, ay, they 
were as lovely a couple as could be imagined, and there 
was in them a fhscination which transfixed you; as for 
their colour, I cannot for the life of me tell what was the 
shade^they seemed to my dazzled vision to combine in 
them all the colours of the rainbow; her nose was a trifle 
Romish; and her mouth so very beautifhl — but I forbear, 
I cannot trust myself to delineate sweet Fanny Thomson. 
Is it to be wondered at then, that I left no stratagem un- 
tried to captivate Fanny ? But she was obdurate. At this 
stage of my history I wore a bonnet ; and I overheard her 
one day spei^ung very slightingly of the impertinence of 
boys wearmgbonnets presuming to love. This was enough. 
I resolved on h%ving a hat — ^not a shahhy four-cmd-nine, 
but a r^ honorjide beaver. 

This, then, reader, is the secret of my strong desire to 
possess a hat Love cost Priam a kingdom; love cost me a 
hat Ck>mparisons, you will say, are odious. It may be so; 
still the principle is tiie same, though less in the degree. 
Ladies pride tiiemselves, and with reason, that were it not 
for them man would be a perfect sloven. It is through 
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their mflnrace and example, and to please them, that the 
male part of the creation attend to their externals; and it 
was to please them that I procured a hat. 

The day after the receipt of my hat was Sabbath, and 
for its dawn I waited with the utmost impatience. I will 
not take credit to myself by saying that I was amdoos to 
hear the lucubrations of my worthy pastor; in candour, I 
am bound to own I was anxious to display my exterior 
before my chere ande, who luckily sat in the same church 
as myself. The day was very windy, and a heavy fiJl of 
rain having taken place in the morning, the streets were 
iiill of diiiy puddles. This rather damped my BfiritB, 
The rain, however, soon ceased, though, as if for amends, 
the wind blew with redoubled fhry. On my way to church 
I had to keep my hand constantly on my hat, to prevent 
its being blown off, and this tended consid^tkbly to impair 
the gracefulness of my walk, which I intended on this day 
should be more than usually dignified. The streets were 
crowded. On nearing the church my eye alighted on 
Fanny walking slowly along. I halted, and in my very 
best manner gave her a bow, intending afterwards to ex- 
press my conviction that the morning was rather windy, 
when — puffi off flew my hat, conveying to her practically by 
illustration &e intelligence I meant to convey orally. I stood 
thunderstruck, while off rolled my hat in manifold gyra- 
tions. Was it possible my beaver — ^my wonder-working 
hat — should thus desert me in tiie hour of trial ? Ocular 
demonstration showed that it was too true. Recover the 
hat, however, I must, and after it I ran in a state of des- 
peration, no ways mollified by the grinning faces on either 
side of me, or the recollection that one of the eye-witnesses 
was my inamorata. At a little distance before me was 
the flying ti-uant, which by this time (a temporary lull 
occurring) had quietly located itself in the centre of a very 
dirty pool in the middle of the street My nether gar- 
ments were close fitting, and, being rather shortish, were 
tightly strapped down. This by no means tended to 
accelerate my speed ; and what between chagrin, confu- 
sion, and all the other concomitants, I ran heedlessly, 
omitted to observe a large stone in my path, and tripping 
over it, fell plump into fiie centre of the dirty puddle in 
the middle of the street, in si^t of Fanny Thomson, with 
my darling chapcau under me. When I scrambled up, 
my countenance, and, in &ct, whole figure, presented a 
most sad and at the same time a most comical appearance. 
My nasal promontory, from the violence of the blow it had 
received, shed tears of blood, which, coursing down my 
muddy cheeks, insinuated themselves in many winding 
rivulets upon my snowy linen, already thickly bespattered 
with mud. My trousers were rent from the Imee upwards 
and downwards ; the straps got loose on either side, carry- 
ing along with them the button ; and my beaver — alas ! my 
precioxis beaver— on the influence of wMch, Alnaschar-like, 
I had richly speculated, was squeezed as flat as a pancake. 
How I got home I cannot tell ; suffice it to say, I did get 
home, and throwing myself on my bed (which I kept for 
the whole day) vowed unutterable vengeance against wind, 
rain, stones, and the whole of man and womankind. Fright- 
ful dreams disturbed my rest, and the whole scene of hat- 
hunting was re-enacted times without number in my sleep, 
and always with an accumulation of frightful accessaries. 

The first object that greeted my gaze when I awoke 
next morning was my beaver ; and, oh, what a shocking 
appearance it had ! Its pristine gloss was gone ; its elegant 
shape was nowhere discernible; instead of the upri^t 
straight appearance of the body, it was *■ bashed, an dun- 
kelt, an* no worth a button,' as my mother felicitously ex- 
pressed it; and the crown, disdaining to be in bondage to 
the sides, erected the standard of rebellion in many an 
opening round its brim. My first impulse was to kick 
out of my sight so disreputable a headpiece, but second 
thoughts, and a reference to my exchequer, soon suggested 
the propriety of hesitating ere I consigned to destruction 
an article, the replacing of which was by no means an easy 
task, considering mv very limited finances. With a si^, 
I picked it up, and nolding it at arms-length by the brim, 
I steadily surveyed it. There was no mistaking it; it was 



a shocking bad hat I had beard of hat-manu&duren 
who pierced holes in the centre of the crown to admit t^ 
air, and thenceforth dubbed such ventilators ; but my bctT» 
required no sudi piercing the apertures round the bnai 
affording ample scope and verge enough for the admissin 
of these three great necessa r ies of nature^ light, air, aod 
water. 

To wear it in its present oonditioii was out of the ques- 
tion, to procure a new one equally so ; and so there was do 
choice left but to get it ftirbished up in some way or oUmt. 
Clever as my hatter states himself to be, he could not in 
this matter * mak auld things look amaist as weel asnew:' 
nor would he, like the far-^kmed magician, eifhuiy iU 
hats for new ones; still he contrived to make the bet?er, 
to say the least of it, passable— passable ! < Oh, wbatafrU 
was there!' 

But how was I to fiice Miss Fanny ? Ay, there vu the 
rob. How would she receive me ? Something within wfau- 
pered, in accents not loud but clear, and in terms notTerf 
elegant but expressive, * You're done up for in that qoar- 
ter.' I thought and felt so. Love, however, whispered. 
' Don't give up hope; if you do, you're a chicken-hearted 
knave.' Btirred up in this fiishion, I determined to Bike 
an attempt still to secure my object J resolved to viet 
Miss Fanny. I brushed and rebrushed my hat, daohog 
the white spots thereof with ink. So, next evening aoew- 
ing my courage to the sticking point, I proceeded to ber 
residence ; and though the rat-«rtat I gave was pretty dii- 
tinot, it could not drown the much loader r a t-a-ta t ting 
that was going on within my breast The door was opcaed 
by Miss Fanny herself who recdved me with » 8Bule-4 
smile of rather suspicious import 

* How do you do, Fanny— I hope you are veiy wefl?' 
'Thank you, Mr Aitken; IhopeyoMareqnitewellaliof 
Now, there was nothing in these few words that wonld 

have appeared more than usual, were it not for tlM pre- 
disposition of my thoughts. I looked at my hat and fe^ 
my nose, and in the seediness of the one and the lump oc 
the other I folt convinced lay the cause of that amile. 
From that moment I was sure ' all was lost' I knew, and 
experience has since confirmed me, that nothing tends U> 
induce a lady to give up her affection for a gentleooiB 
more than seeing Mm in a ludicrous position, espedalljii 
in a public manner. My position, supremely ridioBlooB. 
was sufficiently public on that eventftil Sabbath, aad tkc 
thermometer of my hope, gradually sinking on the proaoai 
days, sunk below zero on bdiolding her smila I wu 
roused by Fanny exclaiming — 

* Wont you come in? there is nobody here bat TomM(V- 
ton and Mary Young, who will, I have no doubt, be tzau- 
ported to see you.' 

'Transported!' ejaculated I, $otto voce, 'andhabaaged 
to them.' I would as soon have faced an array, fion vai 
a wag, and, moreover, a rival with me in the affBctiou of 
Fanny; and Mary was a lively spirited girl, §aad of faa 
and diversion, and particularly remarkable for liswiBf 
all matters in a ridiculously comical light. Tliere wai so 
help for it, go in I must, and, on entering, my nonchalaaoc 
was no way increased by observing Tom's luit a aplcBilid 
beaver, black and glossy, placed on a table, on wtidi I 
was politely requested to deposit mine, which all ttis tziM 
I had concealed behind my back. 

< Rather windy weather,' quoth Tom. 

< Rather,' I briefly replied. 

* Very difficult keeping on terra firma, the wind ip » 
boisterous,' continued Tom. * Oaation is highly nffoH^ 
lest either you or your hat be puffed into tiie air.' 

' I haven't,' said I, with an elfort to be calm, ' beoi iMy- 
ing the theories of the wind's force, and therefcra oaanet 
say that I am particularly well versant with its peeali- 
arities.' 

* How could you suppose,' said Mary Totmn^ *tiat lir 
Aitken would trouble his brains theorising about the wind*^ 
influence, when recent experience has ^v«n him a pn^ 
cal acquaintance with its power? Mr Aitken eottld *a tal« 
unfold' on that point, if faSs feeUngs would pexnit bin. 
What say you, Fanny ? ' 
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* Why, reaUy, on this matter/ add Fanny, ' Mr Aitken 
is the best authority to 24>ply to. B^des, I pretume, Mr 
A. is well Tersed in the laws of graTitation, and oonld 
prore, that in running, the tripping of the &et on stones 
is Apt to bring the whole corpus into rather unpleasant 
contact with mother earth.' 

<It was decidedly interesting,' said Tom, <to see ^e 
wolfing oat of the graritating principle in the case of 
our Moid Aitken. His introduction, through this prin- 
ciple, last Sabbath, to mother earUi, as you term it, Fanny, 
was, however, rather abrupt, and, as if to punish him ibr 
his rudeness, she copiously bespattered him with a part of 
herself; although I think siie carried her resentment too ihr 
in&rther taxing him to the extent of a few drops of blood.' 

' The most interesting part,' chimed in Mary, < to me of 
the whole scene was the strong affection which Mr Aitiua 
maniftsted for his beaver, now standing in striking eon- 
tnst to its neig^y[)our on the table there. He clasped it to 
his boeom, and leoked as if he had said, * My futiiful 
fneod, m saye thee or perish in the attempt' Oh, it was 
indeed touching ! ' 

'If he but diow you, Fanny, half the lore he manifested 
towards his hat, you must be indeed a happy girl,' si^ 
Tom, looking unutterable things at Fanny. 

' Whew !' said Fanny, scornfully, * a young man who is 
80 fond of inanimate objects can have but little sympathy 
irith animate.' 

* Fy,' interposed Mary, * don't you recollect the sayiug, 
' love me loTe my dog ? ' Now Mr Aitken mcr^y takes the 
liberty of altering one of tine words, making it md ' love 
me, love my hat' ' 

* He takes an unwarrantable liberty if he does,' sung in 
Tom; * for surely he oannot recommend any person to tore 
that article ihace, winch is certainly not entitled to the 
name of hat; why, for all the world it resembles these 
nondescript articles ifbUAk drawboys carry oyer their arms 
by a string for the oonyeyance oipimt from the winder to 
the weaver. Pray Mr Aitken, where cUd you get that 
article!' 

During the preceding colloquy I had remained silent, 
though with an effort but this last question brought down 
the pent-up waters of my wrath, and I exclaimed, * You 
impertinent scoundrel, were it not for the presence of the 
ladies, I would tweak your nose and kick you down stairs.' 

' Ck>me, now, don't be in such a passion, my dear fellow,' 
said Tom; ' yon must be aware that I am stating the truth 
' in all soberness.' The feet is, I rather insult the weay^ 
by comparing his useftd pirn-carrier to your hat, tiie crown 
of which, I strongly suspect, could not bear the weight of 
Miss Maiys thimble. As for the application of the term 
scoundrel, I will be charitable enough to suppose you haye 
Qsed it without having a due appreciation of ite meaning. 
80 that if you, in the presence of these ladies, apologise 
for what you haye s^d, I will refrain from chastising yon 
as otherwise I would feel strongly inclined to do.' 

At these words I fairly lost command of myself and 
shouted, * You base nincompoop, stand up if you are a man I ' 
and here I started up and aimed a blow at Tom, which 
the latter eluded, while the force I used made me lose my 
eqmlibrium, and down I tumbled, oyertuming, with all its 
contents, the ladles' work-table. 

Seeing affairs assuming rather a serious aspect^ tJie ladies 
began to interfere. 

' Oh, never mind, ladies,* coolly said Tom, * I perceive 
Aitken is in heroics. Periiaps you will have the good- 
ness to put your hat on; I can cissure you it will add con- 
siderably to the dignity of your manner.* 

* I shall stay no longer here to be insulted,' said I, start* 
^g to my feet and seizing my beaver ; * and, Bliss Fanny, 
^re I leave, allow me to say, that I think it reflecte but 

^ttle credit on you to allow one of your ^ At this 

niomenl^ as I convulsively grasped my hat and stuck it 
on my head, the brim gave way, and while the cylindrical 
put remained in its right position, the brim sunk over the 
head till it rested on my nose and ears. 

This was the climax of my misfortune. A loud chorus 
of laughter saluted my ears at the ludicrous appearance 



I now presented. Rage, chagrin, and all the other con 
comitant passions took possession of me; but to make thofn 
apparent by oral expression would, I knew, render m< 
more ludicrous. I mshed out, tmd slammed the door aftei 
me, the feint echo of the laughter still ringing in my ears, 
When I got home I kicked my beaver about, desirous oj 
wreaking my vengeance on sometlung, and thus ease some- 
what of my pain. It would not do. I was doomed tc 
suffer, and suffer I did. I never did since, and I hope I 
never will, feel one tithe of the mental pain I endured that 
tti^t 

Next moralng I sold the hat to an itinerant bowl vender 
for a box of ludfer matdMS and the smallest piece of her 
Blajesty's coinage. 



GOETHE'S HOUSK 
(Feom tbe Germao.) 
In the beautiful little city of Weimar, capital of the small 
Baxon principality of that name, in a square enlivened by 
the murmur of a fountain, stands a two-storeyed house, 
painted reddish-grey, the windows enclosed by a bkck 
border. Althou^ apparently of spacious dimensions, it 
in no way exceeds the size of the dwelling of a respect- 
able commoner. We pass the threshold and enter a hall, 
the colouring of which, resembling yellowish stone, ren- 
ders it of a U^t and cheerfril i^pearaace. We now 
ascend the staircase, surrounded by a masonic entabl^ 
ture, which leads us, by its broad stops, almost imper- 
ceptibly upwards. Its breadth may astonish any one, 
b^ng disproportionate to the other dimensions of the 
building, occupying, nay* absorbing, the whole lower part 
of the structure. It is interesting to know how it came 
to be each. During Goethe's stay at Rome, the house pre- 
sented to him by the Grand Duke being nearly finished, 
and a principal staircase ready to be put up, tiie poet saw 
one at Rcnne, which enraptured him. Having procured a 
drawing, he sent it to Weiokar, with orders to make a simi- 
lar one in his house. Vain were all remonstrances sent 
over the Alps ; there was nothing for it but to obey him. 
When he returned he saw, not without surprise, this large 
structure, which deprived him of the lower part of his 
house, ascended it shaking his head, and never spoke of 
it afterwards. In the upper vestibule the figures ai Sleep, 
Death, and the colossal head of Juno, gaze at the visiter 
from ^eir mural arches. Roman l^dscapes and views 
also remind us of that land, after the leaving of which he 
said he never enjoyed perfect hapfdness. A small yel- 
lowish saloon is now opened. Meyer's drawings of anti- 
quities, and some heaos by Pousedn, cover tJie walls. A 
string of historical associatitms seizes us — that delightful 
feeling of sympathy with departed genius — because nothing 
is here that has not been touched by him during the pe- 
riod of his life-apprentioeship ; and to everything new or 
different, the access was hereaft^ rigorously prohibited. 
It is with a deep emotion that we survey those trifles and 
minor things in which this great man found such high edi- 
fication. To the right of tl^ saloon we see the so-called 
ceiling-room. It is not known why Goethe thus called it, 
as all the rooms have ceUings made of st^ioco. To the 
left is his blue receiving-room ; and behind it is the Urbino- 
room, this being called after a picture of the Duke of 
Urbino, which Goethe had bro«glU^ with him from Italy. 
On the threshold of his receiving-room, greete us his 
friendly ' salve.' When he reoeived strangers, he never 
came the way he passed from the staircase, but went from 
his study to a passage by the Urbino-room, and thence 
he stepped forth prepared and composed. These there- 
fore were the rooms accessible in the main during his 
lifetime. To his study he admitted no one, with the ex- 
o^Ttien d a few of Ins most intimate friends, Coudray, 
MUUer, Riemer, Eockerman. When the King of Bavaria 
paid to Goethe his femous birthday visit, he asked the poet 
also to allow him a view of the laboratory of his mind. 
Goethe looked perplexed, and intimated that his study was 
not adequately fitted up for the gaze of nu^esty. The king 
seemed resigned, but feigned 9oon afterwards a bleeding 
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at the nose, debarred any one from following him, and 
ordered the servant to conduct him to Goethe's washing- 
basin. The man, surprised and perplexed, brought him 
into Goethe's bedroom, which is behind the study, and left 
him according to the king's desire. He remained long ab- 
sent Goethe himself went at last to look after the Ung, 
and found him in his study, absorbed in the obserration 
of its contents. The descriptions which I had found in 
memoirs and travels of these rooms had all given me but 
an incorrect idea. I expected a certain splendour, as it 
might well be met with now in the houses of those who 
have the talent and the means of ornamenting their cUan- 
tours. It was to that supposition that the flimsy words of 
visiters had led me. They saw Zeus, and therefore the 
walls surrounding him became, in their eyes, like to 
temple halls. I should have found myself in the same 
position then. Now, as we pass through the widowed 
rooms, illusion vanishes to give place to modest truth. It 
is a dwelling, comfortable, cheerftU, but thoroughly simple, 
in the fashion of a time rather passed away, and in some 
places rather the worse for wear. It is the dwelling of a 
patriarch, whose best recollections are attracted to some 
piece of painting or colour, and which he therefore wished 
to be preserved around him, even if they have begun to be 
unseemly, and are &ding into a duller hue. The death 
of Goethe has now broken the spell. We pass freely 
through small closets of continuity, right through the 
house, to his parlour and study. In one of the rooms we 
stopped a moment It was that in which he dined when 
alone with his children. A blind threw a green shade 
around. With one step we were in the garden, in which 
the poet was accustomed in time of leisure to enjoy every 
clear glimpse of the sun. In the comer is a little garden- 
house, where he used to keep his physical apparatus. In 
the foreroom of the museum, we 'saw, in little presses and 
window-glass frame cells around the walls, small pieces 
of granite-rock, shells, limestone, and everything, in short, 
which had become the subjects of his studies in natural 
histoiy. Everything was kept very clean, and arranged 
with good taste. A door to the right entered into the 
library. For such means as were here available, it may 
appear small; but Goethe purposely did not collect many 
books, as the libraries of Weimar and Jena were at his 
disposal. Nay, to avoid the accumulation of such treasure, 
which appeal^ superfluous to him, he gave away most 
of what had been presented to him from far and near, 
after having perused them. Krauter, clerk to Goethe be- 
fore he took John as a copyist, and now thefaithfUl guardian 
of this sanctuary, opened the door of the masters study. 
I recollected from Ecckerman's conversation, the occasion- 
al allusions of Goethe, which prepared me to find here 
high simplicity. Still even here reality was somewhat 
different This small, low, unomamented, green cabinet 
closet, with the dark blinds of serge, the worn-out silk, 
the nearly-decayed frames, was therefore the space from 
which such an abundance of light has poured forth. No- 
thing is moved fi-om its place. Krauter adheres with pious 
rigour to his charge ; every leaf of paper, every worn-out 
pen, remains on the spot where it was when tlie poet fell 
asleep. The clock yet shows the dial hour, half-past 
eleven ! It stopped tihen, an accident almost miraculous. 
Near to it, to the right of the window, stands the small 
writing-d^ which the grandfather had made for his 
grandchildren, whom, after the death of their father, he 
took under his care and immediate protection. Wolfgang 
was his favourite ; next to him, Walter; Alma, for the sake 
of learning to sit still, was obliged to pull pieces of silk 
next to her brothers, at the little desk. There they are 
yet in the envelope of a letter. Here every spot is holy 
ground ; and a variety of objects, of which liie room is 
ftill, bespeak the being and activity of such a mind. Around 
the walU run rather low presses, in which MSS. and other 
papers are kept Above are shelves, in which Goethe 
placed the objects with which he chanced to be occupied. 
The wood is browned by age, and presents a strong contrast 
to a chest of drawers of well poUshed cherry-wood. It was 
Goethe's daughter-in-law who gave this piece of fUmiture 



to him, but he could not long suffer its brilliant tppet^ 
ance, saying that it distracted his thoughts. On tbt 
account, also, there is no object of art in the room, aod 
the visiter seeks in vain for either a looking-glass or a 
sofa. The latter he was not in need o^ since he dther 
stood or moved about the whole day. He read staodiiii, 
wrote standing, and even took his breakfast on a high 
table. A similar conduct he recommended to eroy one 
in whose wel&re he took any interest, designing it u 
*life preserving,' as well as the keeping of the hands be> 
hind the back, by which, he added, any narrowing or 
compressing of the chest is avoided. Let us look a little 
more around this renowned workshop of mind. There, at 
the left of the door, hang a sort of historical testimonia]! 
of character. Goethe had, at a certain period, written oot 
one column, in which was a list of celebrated men in pobik 
bodies, who, according to his opinion, promised to jidd 
some political fhiit, and, in the next column, was renuffked 
whether and how far they had produced in subseqaeot 
years the result which had been anticipated. Of GenenI 
Jackson, Goethe had great hopes. .His behaviour, however, 
towards the Indians was subsequently marked in black. 
A triangle of pasteboard, which he bad himiself made, aod 
which occupied the next position, is interesting as a sort 
of physiological jeu-d* esprit. Goethe wanted to iUnstrate 
to himself the action of the powers of soul. The seiees 
appeared to him the basis of aU. To it, therefore, the 
lower part of the triangle was devoted, and he painted it 
green. Imagination received a dark red ; intellect, a yel- 
low ; reason, a blue colour; and each occupied one of tbe 
sides. Next to it is a black hemisphere, also of pasteboard, 
on which, by the aid of a glass ball filled witii wat^, Goetbe 
used to deflect all colours of the rainbow in moments cf 
clear sunshine. With this he could pass his time for hoirr^ 
especially after the death of his son, and he enjoyed gmt 
pleasure when the solar glare was developed right power- 
fblly. And thus he found happiness, whenever a pheno- 
menon of nature came within his reach. Thus stands 
Goethe's house ; tasteftil, simple, as it behoves tbe man of 
mind and letters, a monument of his life and being. 

THE SICK WIDOW. 

Sweet at every time is a benefit^ but still more sweet wben 
it is accompanied with surprise. Whilst a person of exalted 
rank was passing one morning, early, unknown and quite 
alone, through one of the suburbs of Vienna, a jonth, 
apparently about twelve years of age, accosted him, who, 
with downcast and tcarfol eyed, and with a timid and de- 
sponding voice, began to ask some relief The genteel sir, 
the composed bearing, the blush which coloured his it^ 
the suppressed tears which bedimmed his eyes, and tbe 
filtering and broken accents of his voice, made on the nuod 
of this gentleman a very lively impression. 

< You have not,' said he, ' been bom to ask alms; wbat 
is it that has brought you to this ? ' 

* Ah ! I was not certainly bom,' replied the youth, widi 
a sigh accompanied with tears, ' in this miserable conditm 
The misfortunes of my father, and the present unbappj 
state of my mother, forced me to it' 

* Who is your father?* 

< He was a merchant who had already acquired some 
credit, and had begun to noake his fortune, wben the More 
of one of his correspondents entirely ruined him at one 
blow. To heighten our misfortunes, he was unable to m- 
vive his disgrace, and in consequence, died a month after 
of a broken heart. My mother, a younger brother, and I, 
are left in extreme misery. I have fotmd shelter with a 
friend dt my &ther. My mother has struggled hitherto 
by her labours to support herself and my little broyjcr, 
but this night she has been suddenly seized by a violent 
malady, wMch makes me fear for her life. I am destitate 
of everything. I am totally unprovided with monej, and 
I cannot succour her. Unaccustomed to beg, I have not 
courage to present myself to any one who can recognise 
me. You, signer, seem to me a stranger; before you, for 
the first time, I have taken courage to overcome the 



shtme which I ibel. Oh, haye pity on my unhappy 
mother! and enable me, I entreat thee, to obtain tiie 
means of reliering her.' Haying thus spoken, he burst 
into a flood of tears, at which the unknown personage felt 
himself greatly moved. 

* Does your mother,' said he, * Uto fiir from this ? ' 

* She is,' answered the youth, * at the end of the street^ 
in the fiurthest house to the left, on the third storey/ 

'Has any physician as yet visited her?' 

'1 was just going in search of one, but I know neither 
how to recompense him, nor how to provide what he shall 
have ordered. 

The unknown gentleman drew from his purse some 
florins, and offering them to him, * Qo quickly,' said he, 
'and procure medical aid.' 

The youth having rendered thanks in the most simple, 
but at the same time most energetic, expreesiona of a 
grateful heart, dq)arted immediately. 

The gentleman, meantime, whilst he was away in another 
direction, resolved to go himself^ and see the afflicted widow. 
Having ascended the stair, he entered a small room where 
he saw nothing but a few chairs of straw ; a few kitchen 
utensils ; a table, rough, and iU put together ; an old chest 
of drawers; a bed, on which lay the sick widow; and a 
small conch beside it She was in the most profound de- 
jection, and the little son at the foot of the bed was dia- 
sohed in tears. The mother strove to comfort him, but 
shehad herself need of comfert The personage approached 
softly, and, as a physician, questioned her regiu^ing her 
distress. She stated briefly the svmptoms ; Uien, with a 
sigh and with tears, * Ah ! signer, said she, * my malady 
arises from too deep a cause; l£e medical art has no remedy 
for it. I am tiie mother, alas 1 the unhappy mother of two 
miserable children. My misfortunes and tho^e of my chil- 
dren have already pierced this heart too deeply. Death 
alone can put an end to my affliction, but this even makes 
me tremble for the desolation in which my poor children 
will be left' Here her weeping increased; she related her 
own misfortunes, which the supposed physician, notwith- 
standing the information which he had already obtained, 
feigned not to know, and which anew drew tears fW>m his 
eyes. 

' Come, cheer up,' said he at last ; * do not yet despair ; 
Hearen will not be unmindfUl of you. I pity your calamity, 
but Heaven is provident; you will not be abandoned. 
Think, in the mean time, on preserving a life which is 
too precious to your children. Have you any writing 
popCT?' 

She tore a leaf from a small book on which she exercised 
the child of about seven years of age, which was at the feot 
of the bed. 

The unknown, after having written, said, * This remedy 
will begin to comfort you ; we will proceed by and by to 
another better when necessary, and by degrees I hope you 
will become well.' He left the note on the table, and went 
away. 

A few minutes after, the elder son returned. *Dear 
mother,' said he, ' take courage. Heaven has had pity on 
us. Look at the money which a gentleman has generously 
giien me this morning; thiswHl be sufficient for a few 
dajs. I have been for a physician, who will be here im- 
mediately. Calm your grief and console yourself.' 

' Ah, my son I' said the mother, * come that I may en^ 
brace you. Heaven assists thy innocence— may it ever 
protect it A physician whom I know not has been here, 
and has just now left Behold the receipt on the table : 
go, dear, and bring what he prescribes.' 

The son took the billet, read it, and made a motion of 
extreme astonishment; he looked at it again, read it over 
once more; then raised a cry, *Ah, mother! what can 
this be?' 

The mother, amaxed and perplexed, took the paper and 
fead it impatiently : * Oh, Heavens ! the Emperor ! ' 

Whilst she uttered these words, the leaf dropped firom 
her hands, and she remained speechless, and without a 
breath. The note was an order from Augustus Joseph 
n.i in which he assigned from his own private treasury a | 



generous assistance. The doctor arrived opportunely to 
recover the mother fh)m the swoon into which the surprise 
had thrown her. The remedies appUed soon recovered her 
from the sickness which drew its principal cause from the 
afflictions of her mind. The generous monaroh, loaded 
with praises and benedictions, had the pleasure of restor- 
ing health and life, and of forming the happiness of an 
honest fiunily, harshly persecuted by fortune. 

GEOLOGICAL RESEARCHES IN RUSSIA. 

FmsT KoncB. 

A VALUABUB contribution has been made to the science of 
geology by the publication of two handsome volumeh* con- 
taining the result of the investigations recently carried on 
by Sir Roderick Murchison, and a party of continental 
geologists over a large portion of the Russian empire. 
Although of a professedly scientific character, the work 
contains some general information and interes^g details, 
which relieve the dry descriptions, and enable us to give 
a slight sketch of the objects and labours of the expedition. 

Various travellers, from Pallas to Humboldt, have de- 
scribed the geology of Russia, at least of such paits as came 
under their notice, yet nothing had been attempted as a 
connected whole, and the immense level regions of the 
country were scarcely noticed. The first geological map 
was made by Strangways, an Englishman, in 1822; after 
which time tiie geological school of St Petersburg began 
to take greater interest in the science, and various works 
appeared on the fossils of the Baltic and adjacent provinces : 
questions were asked as to mineral resources, compari- 
sons instituted with the formations of other countries, ano- 
malies were discovered ; and at last it became evident that 
Russia stood in need of correct internal exploration ; and 
to no country can the revelations of the geologist be of 
higher importance. Covered as she has been with mag- 
nificent forests, which have hitherto supplied her inhabi- 
tants alike with shelter and with lUel, tne time is fkst ap- 
proaching (and in some large tracts has already arrived) 
when these resources will no longer meet the exigencies c^ 
an increasing population, daily advancing in their ac> 
quaintance with the comforts, arts, and manufkctures of 
civilised lifls. Under these circumstances a prudent govern- 
ment naturally asks, 'Where are we to seek for &e best 
building stones and limestones for constructing new edifices 
and public works? Does not the level surfiice of our land 
naturally suggest to us the advantage of railroads to con- 
nect our chief cities ? And is it not an important inquiry 
how these great national objects can be best effected? 
Where, in a word, can we look for coal to fhrther our en- 
teiprises, and where can we never find it? 

One of the great objects which geologists have of late 
years been striving to attain, is a ^owledge of the order 
of the older sedimentary strata and of the organic remains 
they respectively contain. The questions were, whether 
these older formations could be distinguished fh>m each 
other by the fossils which they contained, and if a down- 
ward succession could be traced firom these to ' undescribed 
beds of far higher antiquitv,' and thus arriving at the 
* earliest vestiges of animal life,' distinguish and separate 
those ' deposited ere life had been breathed into the waters ? ' 
These are some of the problems which have occupied the 
attention of scientific men during the past fourteen years ; 
their solution has been attempted by researches in all 
quarters of the world : identities and analogies have been 
discovered in countries the most remote from each other. 
The earliest remains of animal life have been found in tiio 
lower Silurian rocks: in Scandinavia, of 133 Silurian 
fossils, 84 are British, and 27 North American species. 
Masses of imbedded shells at Antipof ka are not to be dis- 
tinguished from the Bognor rocks of this country, which 
contain shells of the veiy same species. 

The publication of Sir R. Murchison's work on the Si- 
lurian system first threw light on the apparent anomalies 

* The Geology of Russia in Earope and the Ural Mountahu. 
Svolii4to. London: Murray. 
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thai existed in Russian geology; and after oonmiimicating 
with some scientific gentlemen abroad, he resoWed on 
yisiting Rossia in thdr company, to test the British classi- 
fioation by comparison with a Tast area containmg bnt few 
igneons rocks, and where the history of snocession mighty 
he hoped, be read off in a very perfect and unbroken man- 
ner. Many difficidties have been cleared away by the 
use of the microscope. Professor Owen first nsed it in dis- 
tinguishing mammalia and saurians, and discovered the 
identity between fossil teeth found in Scotland and others 
brought from Riga; while the labours of Professor Agassiz 
promise to throw yet greater light on the subject, as he has 
oonmienced a series of researches, not only into the teeth, 
but also into the structure of all the hard enamelled bones 
of the Russian fossil fishes. 

A party arrived in the Neva in the summer of 1840. 
To invade Russia, however, as unassisted geologists, would 
have proved but a firuitless mission, had not the counte- 
nance of the imperial government been obtained. This was 
afforded in the most ample manner. The first researches 
were commenced in the environs of St Petersburg, and on 
the banks of the rivers Volkoff and Siass; and they were 
followed by others on the banks of the Lake Onega, and the 
environs of Petrozavodsk. Here a separation took place. 
The author, accompanied by M. de Vemcuil, travelled to 
Archangel, the edges of the White Sea, Pinega, &c., whence 
they ascended the banks of the great river Dwina to Usting- 
Velikl, in the heart of the government of Vologda, and 
made a wide sweep round &e latter district; while the 
remainder of the party were equally busy in other places, 
including the deep recesses of the Valdai hills, the southern 
edges of Lake Ilmen, and the banks of small rivers between 
Novogorod and St Petersburg, and succeeded in deter- 
mining Uie (^ef physical relations of the palseozoio rocks 
of the northern and central provinces. 

A second expedition, under the authority of the Emperor, 
was undertaken in the spring of 1841, with a view to the 
examination of the Ural Mountains and the southern pro- 
vinces of Russia, particularly the coal-field of the Donetz. 
A few explorations were first made in the vicinity of Mos- 
cow, when the party, desirous at extending their observa- 
tions, again separated and arrived by different routes at 
Kazan, thus concentrating the labour of two summers into 
one. The vast cupriferous region to the east of Kazan 
and around Perm being first explored, the Urals were 
crossed and rccrossed on seven different parallels, between 
60 deg. and 54 deg. north latitude ; the one party examin- 
ing the European, the other the Asiatic flanks of the chain 
— ^the latter occasionally advancing into the flat regions of 
Siberia. 

The expedition again separated into three divisions. Sir 
R. Murohison and M. de Vemeuil studied the strata of the 
great copper district in the vicinity of Orenburg, which 
they dashed and connected with the inferior systems. 
Others, under Count Keyserling, journeyed over the steppes 
of the Kirghis between Orenburg and Astrakhan, visiting 
by the way the isolated Mount Bogdo ; whilst the northern 
division were travelling over the banks of the Volga from 
Samara to Sarepta, there tracing the relations of the car- 
boniferous, Jurassic, cretaceous, and tertiary deposits. The 
steppes of the Kalmucks, the mouth of t&e I)on, and the 
edges of the Sea of Azof being skirted, with a view of 
examining the peculiar tertiary limestone of the southern 
steppes, a monu was devoted to the exploration of the car- 
boniferous region of the Donetz, firom whence the expedi- 
tion returned to Moscow, again moving on two lines of 
observation, the one by Kbarkof, Kursk, and Orel, the 
other by the valley of the Don and Voronetz. 

A report of the journey, accompanied by maps, was pre- 
pared and laid before the Emperor, who rewarded the party 
by special marks of fiivour ; the name < Permian* was pro- 
posed for the peculiar formations which had been the sub- 
ject of investigation, consisting of a copious series of de- 
podts which fbrm the true termination of the long palaeozoic 
periods, and this term will now take its plaoe by the side 
of * rilurian ' in geological nomenclature. 

In 1848y Count Keyserling explored the almost un- 



trodden r^ons of Nortb-Eastam Russia, iratemd lijtke { 
great river Petobora, where the previously unkaown . 
Timan range was found, stretching to the i^ sea thiosgk I 
a region inhabiled onlv by Samoyeiee, and a great portka j 
of it beyond the limits of arboreal vegetation. At the 
same time Sir Roderick revisited Germany, to define irith 
greater accuracy the equivalents of the Permian system, 
and at the same time to become acquainted with tbc \ 
structure of Poland and those edges of the Carpatfauos 
which border upon the Russian empire. 

The year 1844 was employed in a survey of the Scaadi- 
navian rocks which form the north-western girdle of Rw- 
sia; from tins more valuable remits were obtained thu 
had been anticipated, as the oldest crystalline fonBitkn 
was discovered, and adopted as a base line for the atkih 
lation of the superior d^>omts. These rocks show a due 
agreraAcnt of the older palseozoic or protoaoio stiau d 
Norway and Sweden with the ootemporaneous gronp ia 
England and Wales. 

The richest and most extensive coal-field of Rusna ba 
between the Don-Dnieper and the Donetz, covering a sf&x 
of 280 miles in length by 100 miles in breadth. The ooal, 
which is generally of inferior quality when compared with 
that of England, presents itself under different drcon- 
stanoes, and the anthracite and bituminous appear to be 
mingled without any definite line between them. In oob- 
mon with other countries, these coal measures abound witk 
fawna and organic remains, some of them being entinlj 
new species. The whole district is watered by numeroot 
small streams, which afford easy means of transport li 
some parts the miners are Cossacks ; and in othos, vfaere 
the coal crops out to the surfiMe, the peasantry cnploj 
their spare hours after Uie labours of the field are tens- 
nated in collecting fbel for the winter. The towns on ibe 
sea of Azof are supplied firom the anthracite works of Po- 
pofskoe, firom wh^ce the coal is conveyed in light coantiy 
carts. Wood is very scarce and dear in the district, u^ 
the governor, Coimt Woronzow, has encouraged the natirB 
to builO fire-places and make use of the cheaper fiieL 

' la approaching the higher limits of the Kafaniuss, is ve 
did in &ty autumnal weather, a geologist might almost be 
led into an error, and suppose that the limestone series of 
which he had seen so much was at an end, and that be had 
at length reached the true equivalents of the coal4lelds cf 
western Europe ; for the surfiice of the whole r«igion is 
then densely covered with the finest black dust At the 
period of our visit, this substance rose up everywhere 
from beneath the withered grass of the steppes, and lookKi 
exactly like the coal-dust near productive colHeries. This 
appearance was, however, entirely due to the dessicttiaD 
of the superficial deposit called tchomozem, or blick 
earth, which covers this portion of the tract, as well &3 
many other countries in Central and Southern Rnsaa. At 
Alexandro&k, on the left bank of the stream, the only spot 
in this district where coal is worked by the govenunoit, 
the mineral is found to lie on sandstones and flagBtos«; 
it is about seven feet thick, and is composed of a naober 
of fine laminis of brittle, bituminous coal, which is osed 
in the imperial steamers on the Black Sea.' These worti)|s 
are made by shallow shafts ; and we read that the nofl 
are often flooded with water, for 'steam-engines are la- 
known, and with the exception of the imperial mises, 
Lissitchia-Balka and Uspensk, pits are new sunk, except 
in those situations where a natural drainage and open a£t8 
will keep them dry.* 

The first shafts were sunk about forty years ago by the 
Scottish miner Gascoigne, whose name has acquired i 
permanent place in Russian history, as having explored 
some of their earliest sites of iron-ore and ooal, and estab- 
lished many of their great iron-foundries. Employinf * 
small company of his countrymen, Gascoigne fint opeasd 
the coal-pits of Uspensk, and next those of lissitcfaia-Bifta: 
and though no Engli^ workman now remains, it is irortbj 
of remark that the insular names of moii^ tplmif chiny, 
&c., by which the different seams were fir^ distingnisbed 
ft'om their resemblance to certain EngUsh coals, are s^ 
preserved, and now form part ai the vocabulary of the 
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Rnnian miners. The coal In thia place is dag from the 
aides oftbe Mils abore the draiflsgekfel; no steam^engiiies 
bare oonseqaentlj been used, but as the seams ran d^per 
peefaameal power will be reqoired; at inresent there is 
only one engine of twelve horse-power on the works. 

The best coal is dag from the mines of Lissitchia-Balka, 
or Fox-Dingle, where there are large and flourishing works, 
on which much labour and industry are constantly ex- 
pended. In a vertical depth of 900 feet, the thickness of the 
coal is not more than 30 feet. The attention of the govern- 
ment has been chiefly directed to the coal-field at Uspensk, 
where the use of machinery is more frequent than at other 
places ; the produce of these mines constitutes the principal 
snpply to the adjacent fimndries of Lugan. 

In the Permian region, copper ore is met with, dissemi- 
nated through various beds, in which at least twenty diffe- 
rent species of plants are found. Concretions, often cupri- 
ferous, six to eight inches long, occur here and there, and 
tiiey have been generally found around carbonised stems 
of plants. In these districts, 108 cubic feet of wood are 
consumed to extract a poody or about S7i lb. English, of 
copper ore, and the cutting and converting the wood into 
diarcoal cost 2j| roubles. The pood of copper sells for fipom 
S2 to 34 roubles, and costs the government 23. The profit 
to the authorities of the establishments near Perm, is 
160,000 roubles, or about £800 sterling per annum. 

The intimate connexion of copper ore with the fossil 
Tegetation, similar to that described at Perm, is most in- 
structively displayed, particularly at the mines of Elut- 
ehefski near Bielebei, and at Kargala in the steppes north 
of Orenburg. So general, in fact, is the connexion of fossil 
wood and copper ore, that the discovery of the outcrop of 
the silicified trunk of a tree often leads the mining agent 
to follow it into the rock, and thereby to detect valuable 
eapriferous masses. Sometimes the copper ore interlaces 
with all the fibres of the silicified wood; at other times it 
18 continuous through a mass of leaves, matted in sand, 
pit, or marl ; and thus a small nucleus of vegetable matter 
m often proved a source of oonsiderable wealth. In some 
peat-bogs in Wales there are instances of the formation of 
copper on, or but slightly below, the surface of the soil ; but 
Sir R. Murchison considers the Russian deposits to have 
been formed beneath a sea fed by numerous mineral streams 
lowing firom the Urals. 

As Uie party approach the mountains, the dry scientific 
ietail is interrapted by an interesting account of a visit 
k) the great mine or quarry of rock-ealt at Dletzkaya- 
festchita in the steppes of the Kirghis. * It was in the 
iarlj days of an unusually hot and parching month of 
iugost that we travelled from Orenburg to visit these 
kmoos salt-works, and were driven at a furious pace over 
he parched up and undulating steppe to the south of 
^t city. Passing through caravans of Bukharianft and 
3hiTans, journeying to and from the great Russian cntre- 
)6t, the pretty little green oasis of Illetzkaya-Zastclrita at 
ength broke upon the sight. Its groves of trees, its fort, 
wd well arranged buildings, announced the most remote 
if the imperial establishments in this wilderness.' 

The original inhabitants had for many years made use 
*f the salt which rose above the surfiice, under which it 
Jitends for a length of two versts and a mile in width. 
Selecting one of tie most fiivourable situations within this 
|P^ the Russian miners have now exposed a broad sur- 
'we of salt and have cut into the rock to the depth of about 
•cjenty feet This mass is crystalline, of white colour, 
JTthout a stain, and so pure that the salt is at once pounded 
w use "without any cleansing or recrystal Using process, 
^pon first viewing this bright white mass from above, we 
^ impressed with the notion that it was composed of 
JJ^^tal beds ; but on descending into the quarry, we 
™nd that this appearance was caused by the method em- 
ployed to extract the salt. Long lozenge-shaped pieces in 
process of extraction at different levels are seen to be di- 
^ded fbm the mass by lateral, vertical joints, which have 
»en cut open with the hatchet The block, thus squared, 
8 then completely separated firom the body of the rock be- 
leath, by heaving against its firee end a huge beam of 



wood, which swings tipon a triangle, and is worked tp and 
fro by a company of the miners. Owing to the cirstalline 
and brittle nature of the substance, a few violent jars only 
of this battering-ram are required to sever the moss from 
the parent rock, and thus a vast amount of labour is saved, 
which, at Wieliozka and other salt mines, is employed in 
the extraction of the mineral. This process of side-cutting 
and horizontal battering necessarily produces in the body 
of the salt a direct resemblance to many stone quarries, 
with their natural joints and floors. 

* Other external circumstances, resulting from existing 
causes, are worthy of notice in this great salt quarry. 
The upper surface of the salt having been corroded by long- 
oontintied atmospheric action of the rain-water and melted 
snow, which percolates through the thin cover of red sand 
and marl, the result has been the formation of a number 
of needles, which are good miniature representatives of the 
snowy * aiguilles ' of the Alps. Again, on that side of 
the quarry which has been worked to the greatest dept^ 
and is now abandoned, the atmospheric action, smoothing 
away every irregularity, has left a vertical glassy cliff 
fifty to sixty feet high; and, lastly, the water lodged 
against its base during the spring period of Russian de- 
bacle, has excavated and dissolved the salt to the height 
of the spring-floods, leaving a dark cavern, over which the 
saline mirror seems suspended, and hanging from the bot- 
tom of which are stalactitic crystals of salt 

< Besides the floor of salt> this spot is marked by two or 
three gypseous hillocks, one of which, on its south side, 
assisted by artificial excavation, is employed by the in- 
habitants as a cellar. This cavern has the very remark- 
able property of being so intensely cold during the hottest 
summers as to be then filled with ice, which, disappearing 
with cold weather, is entirely gone in the winter, when aS 
the country is clad with snow. 

' Standing oh the heated ground (the thermometer in the 
shade being then at 90 deg. Fahr.) we can never forget our 
sensations, when the poor woman to whom the cave be- 
longed unlocked a frail door, and let loose a volume of such 
piercing cold air, that we could not avoid removing our 
feet from the influence of its range. We afterwards, how- 
ever, subjected our whole bodies to the cooling process by 
entering tiie cave, which, it must be recollect^ is on the 
same level as the roadway or street of the village. At 
three or four paces from the door, on which shone the 
glaring sun, we were surrounded by the half-frozen quass 
and provisions of the natives ; and a little further on, the 
chasm (bending slightly) opened into a natural vault about 
twelve to fifteen feet high, ten or twelve paces long, by 
seven or eight feet in width. The roof of the cavern was 
hung with nndripping solid icicles, and the floor might 
be called a stalagmite of ice and frozen earth. As we had 
no expectation of meeting with such a phenomenon, we 
had left our thermometers at Orenburg, and could not, 
therefore, observe the exact degree of cold below the freez- 
ing point The proo£i of intense cold around us were, 
however, abundantiy decisive for our general pxurpose, and 
we were glad to escape in a few minutes from this ice- 
bound prison, so long had our frames been accustomed to 
a powerftil heat' 

Some attempts have been made by scientific men in this 
country, to account for this remarkable phenomenon, but 
unsatii^actorily : the effect, however, appears to be con- 
stant, the cold being greatest in the hottest and driest 
weather, while the peasants asserted that * in winter they 
could sleep in the cave without their sheepskins.' The 
most natural explanation is that offered in connexion with 
surrounding circumstances : the climate» extremely wet in 
winter and spring, is succeeded by the very dry Asiatic 
summer, which produces rapid refrigerating effects. 



THE FBOZSN DEAD AT THB H08PI0B Of THE GBANP ST 

BBBKABD. 

The scene of the greatest interest at the Hospice — a so- 
lemn, extraordinary intereet indeed — is that ctf the Morgue, 
or building where the dead bodies of lost travellers are 
deposited. There they are^ some of them as when the 
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breath of life departed, and the Death Angel, with his in- 
struments of frost and snow, stiffened and embalmed them 
for ages. The floor is thick with nameless skulls, and 
bones, taad human dust heaped in conftision. Bat around 
the walls are groups of poor sufferers in the Tery position 
in which they were found, as rigid as marble, and in this 
air, by the preserving element of an eternal frost, almost 
as uncrumbling. There is a mother and her child, a most 
affecting image of suffering and love. The &oe of ike little 
one remains pressed to the motibier's bosom, only the back 
part of the skull being visible, the body enfolded in her 
careful arms, careful in vain, affectionate in vain, to shield 
her offspring from the elemental wrath of the tempest 
The snow fell &st and thick, and the hurricane wound Uiem 
both up in one white shroud and buried them. There is 
also a tall, strong man, standing alone, the fiioe dried and 
black, but tiie white, unbroken teeth firmly set and closed, 
grinning from the fleshless jaws— it is a most awful spec- 
tacle. The fiice seems to look at you, from the recesses of 
the sepulchre, as tf it would tell you the story of a fearfrd 
death-struggle in the storm. There are other groups more 
indistinct, but these two are never to be forgotten, and the 
whole of these dried and tcoiem remnants of humanity are a 
terrific demonstration of the fearfiilness of this mountain 
pass, when the elements, let loose in fury, encounter the 
unhappy travdler. Ton look at all this through the grated 
window ,- there is just light enough to make it solemnly 
and distinctly yisible, and to read in it a powerful record 
of mental and physical agony, and of maternal love in 
death. That little child, hiding its fiice in its mother's 
bosom, and both firozen to death : one can never forget the 
group, nor <iie memento mofh nor the token of detipthless 
love.— Dr Cheever's Wandering of a Pilgrim, 

PUVOTUJLIION. 

Carton had the merit of introducing the Roman point- 
ing, as used in Italy ; and his successor, Pinson, triumphed 
by domiciliating the Roman letter. The dash, or perpen- 
ilicular luie, thus | , was the only punctuation they lued. 
It^ was, however, discovered that the ' craft of poynting 
weU used m^Jces the sentence very light* The more ele- 
gant comma supplanted the long uncouth | ; the ool<m was 
a refinement, ' lowing that there is more to come ; ' but the 
semicolon was a Latin delicacy, which the obtuse English 
typographer resisted. The Bible of 1592, though printed 
with appropriate accuracy, is without a semicolon ; but in 
1683 its tain, rights are established by Charles Butler^s Eng^ 
lish Grammar. In this chronology of the four points of 
punctuation, it is evident that Shakspeare could never hare 
used the semicolon ; a circumstance which the profound 
Ckorge Chalmers mourns over, opining that semicolons 
would often have saved the poet firom Ms commentators. 
^D'lsraelCa Amenities of Literatwe, 

FOOD or HEDQBHOGS. 

In the bes^ning of June (says a correspondent of the 
Gardener's Chronicle) I procured a hedgehog, which I 
placed in my garden, with a view to its destroying insects, 
&c., which alMunded there; it proved with young, and 
about a month after produced three, having made a snug 
nest amongst the artichokes. Three weeks afterwards I 
observed the young ones in different parts of the garden in 
a very weak state, and one morning I found the skin of 
one in the nest, the mother having eaten tiie body. In two 
days I found another nearly eaten up, and two mornings 
ago the third was found dead, but untouched, except one 
hind leg, which had been bitten off a day or two before. 
Since this, it has eaten a kitten every ni^t, which I had 
placed for its repast It has eaten three of these. It also 
eats a good lump of bullock's lights, and I have several 
times put twenty or thirty shell snails near its abode; 
these are devoured, as I find the shells left strewed about 
I offered one of the young ones both sniuls and lights, 
which it attacked eagerly; and I haTe repeatedly seen a 
half-grown hedgehog crack the shell of a large snaU, and 
devour tfa« body witii great relish. Though the hedgehog 
eats flesh when it cajx get it> it is too sluggish in its motion 



to be able to procure a subsistence by hunting. I bdine 
it to sub^t chiefly on snails and insects, and "pabafs 
earth-worms. 



LINES AMONGST THE LEAVES. 

BT If. C. COOKK. 

Why do they fall, those yellow letve*. 

And on the (ground decay f 
Why does the sp^ll that nature weavta 

So quickly pass away ? 
Few days are fled aince trees were green. 

And life spread over ail : 
Now scarce an emerald leaf is seen — 

Why did those bright ones fall? 

Why do they fall, and on the earth 

Sarround their parent tree ? 
Why have they ceased their rostling miith. 

And hosh'd their harmony ? 
Birds lately hid amongst those leaves 

Where now the Mffthworms crawl ; 
The lonely sparrow twittering grieves. 

And asks— why did they Ml 7 

Why do they fall? The winter comes. 

With step resolved and bold; 
Down from the icj north he roams; 

And brings his snow and oold. 
This nature knows, and so provides 

For earth a leafy pall : 
Beneath the leaves the roots she hides. 

And bids them thickly fUlL 

Why do they foil 7 and why rons down 

The sap to fill the root. 
Save that in sprinff, with vigoor grown 

Increasing bads may shoot? 
So roan, like leaves, most droop and die 

Beneath death's wintry poll ; 
He gathers strengtii to sprinig on high. 

Improving by the fall. 



THE STABS. 

Br JAMES HBDDKBWICK. 

The weary day has folded ap its wing. 
And closed its lid beneath night's cnrtainlng« 
Nonght stirs the landscape, ^wsing by degree , 
Save a soft lullaby among ^e trees. 

Te little stars I de yoo not need repose 
That yon shoold ope your eyes when others cloae — 
That yon shoold coart oar gaze when ste^thy sieepi. 
In poppy-juice, lays sense and soul asleep? 

It may be when the sky is flll'd with day 
Your infant beams can find no room to play ; 
It may be you have soft and tender eyes . 
And veil them when the sun is in the skiea. 

So now shine out, ftdr children of the night * 
The sky is free wherein to sport yoor light : 
No haughty king forbids you to advance. 
Or turns you pue beneatn his fiery i^ance I 

I know not if to you onr spirits flee. 
Or if you role oar earthly destiny. 
But in your silent gazing fit»m above 
I read a language of divhiest love. 

To soothe the sick, to solace those who mourn. 
In night's dull chamber your small tapers bom— 
•A light too mild man's needfal rest to break. 
And yet a light to cheer him if he wiUce. 

All may not slumber when the night comes on. 
And these the stars look kindly down upon. 
Like sweet religion speaking sUently 
To many a watohftil, many a weeping eye. 

The maid lovelorn— the stars were made for ber; 
A gift, Ood gave them to the mariner; 
The houseless poor— to them the stars were given. 
To show, when earth is dark, there's li^t in *- 



AMBmON. 
The road ambition travels is too narrow fbr fkwaiatap, 
too crooked for love, too rugged for hones^, too dark fcr 
science. 
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POPULAR PHILOSOPHr. 

What ■ busy worksbop is the human miod I erer raceW- 
ing, b; Uie inlela et tlw s«ns«a, impreBsioos from the oot- 
nrd woTld, and kgain Bending them forth in action, modi- 
M bj its own obaracter and dispomtiona. Secluded fri>m 
Ihc »ic« of the botUI; eye, and inaeeesaible but to Ood and 
its mn oonscionsneas, it jet so manifbata itself in what it 
ansa to be done, aa to rcrcal its presence and mode of 
ittiii^. Silently it plana and regulates ; but iu poirer 
U Ken in the erer-shilling erenls of the race. Qenerationa 
come and go, under its ndniinistrtitJon ; each adTancing 
M rtceding, and one Bhoodng beyond or Billing behind 
the rest, aa it toila for one class of ends or for another. 
Eim the most unobsdrant pause at inleiraU, and mark 
lUi world which Urea witUn oa. Thoughlg, feelings, 
llimpee of imagination, weave tbemselTcs into a web, of 
vbich the threads are gathered from cTery quarter and age, 
lul together furnish Uis fabric which we call human life, 
la t single mind, eren the humblest, what germs of fii- 
tire greatness I What an apparatus for eternal eroluUon I 
Wbit capacities of jo; and sorrow, of uprising towards the 
iDGiute Ood or of downfalUng in the abysm of sin and 
M\j ! Kothing that takes place, on faowerer large a scale, 
UiotensUng, except as it may be broaght into a relation 
lo Uu9 mind, into the pMiession ot which each in^ridoal 
bi partially entered. The rerolutions of the beantifal 
vorlii which ministers to our senses, are snboriliiiate in 
pindeor and moral intention to those of the inririble 
■pint which constitDtee man the image of his Maker. And 
j^ theee changes are conducted according to law ; they 
are daily becoming more calculable ; they are yielding to 
tbc mind of which they are the aertonta ; and most if not 
ill of them may yet be subdoed as time rolls on with the 
Im^t of humanity on its bosom. Does the spirit itself 
Uku, act without law t Or are its laws incapable ot deter- 
"Mstion! The whole anati^y of nature forbids the former 
■oppoatiDn, and the &miliar experience of men. if they 
''^nr it, refutes the latter. Considering the importance 
rfmiiid,it9 unspeakable interest, and the vast issues which 
'■•ng npon ita prosperous actititj, we might have hoped 
<^t itl men would at least recognise the position of nen- 
I>1 philcsopliy OS a science ; and since the materials for 
tte inccessTul proeecution of inquiry lie within the easy 
Ml permanent reach of erery man, we might have expected 
'^ a theory of pbiloBophy would oftentimes ere this hare 
^'"''^ from out of the popalar heart. All men might be 
pHloMpherg ; and in proportion lo our love of CTcrything 
flly popular, is our disappointment that the laws of mind 
*tt w dfteu discredited as a subject of inquiry for (he I 



general capacity. Why does this anomaly of gelE-ignorance 
exist amidst so much acquuntance witb outward nature I 
The answer is interesting, and, if suocessfdl, may perhaps 
stimulate a few minds to tbe' better pursuit of mental 
science. Dearly do we lore a community of knowledge. 
Let us see whether there be any good reason for dis- 
oourapng the approach of the multitude to the streams of 
philosophy. 

It is impos^ls to den; tliat the suspidon with which a 
theory of mind is so generally receixed arises, in great 
part, from the unluqipy pride which of old led philosophers 
to place themselTes as if upon pedestals above the common 
level of human kind. Veneraledasbeingspoasessedofsomc- 
thing not possible of communication to tho mosses, a dis- 
tinction, sharp and nndevioting, wss drawn between tlie 
cultivators of mental science and those whom provideace 
hsd more scantily endowed or put in less bvourable cir- 
cumstances. Prom this loflj eminence philosophers uttered 
their oracles, scorning anytbing more than mere enuncia- 
tion; while far below, scarcely within reach of the bintosl 
sounds, stood the race itself, pursuing ita heedless way, 
and only pausing as for a moment to yield its ignorant 
wonder at what it conld not understand. Christianity 
broke in upon this state of thiugs, and preached the most 
spiritual truths of the soul to the wayfaring and tbe un- 
itialed. But its kindly aspect towards tbe whole family 
aid not at first be relished by philosophers, as it offered 
nothing sufficiently flattering to that desire of power and 
superiority which lodges essentially in the mind as long 
as it remuns unimbued by the Christian spirit. The re- 
ception of Paul at Athens was characteristic of the old 
condition of matters ; and it would have been scarocly 
necessary even thus briefly to have alluded to tbe philoso- 
phers of the pagan world, if it were not certain that a 
good deal of the existing misapprehension respecting phi- 
losophy is to be traced to notions inherited ftum the post, 
and not yet Ibit to have been equally foolish and sinful. 
The identity of the human mind, however various in its 
individual capacity and circumstances, is a truth unutter- 
ably dear to every friend of human progress. With this 
bet, what may we not hope of the future I No single maa 
excluded tront any thought or emotion which is pes- 
ised by any other; if he be void of It, he eicludee him- 
self. Not that all men are equal; but, unce tbej are 
sprung from one parent, it is not possible to assign a limit 
community of knowledge and emotion. A more uni- 
verse language, better babila of observation, holier aspira- 
tions after truth, and profoundcr sympathies with one 
another, may yet so simplify the relations of men as that 
tbe philosopher may 6nd bis diacipies among those who 
minister only to bis bodily wants. We must not 
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despond, or suffer the early history of philosophy to pre- 
scribe bounds to its future progress and diffusion. 

Still, howevet*, it is easy to see that other causes hare 
conduced to produce the neglect of philosophy among the 
people. Heretofore, the only occasions on which the gene- 
rality of men have come at all into acquaintance with it 
have been the most unpropitious fbr recommending it as 
either real or useful. These have usually been the dis- 
putes of philosophers, or when some theory, more quaint 
and startling in its expression than common, has incident- 
ally been brought before the public mind as a curiosity 
to be looked at and then laughed at Moreover, nothing 
seems to be agreed upon by all; one school rises on the 
ruins of another ; the belief of one epoch is the byword of 
the next. Philosophy is supposed to be, not a venerable 
pile to which each generation has added one or more 
stones, but a column of sand, which, though care and elar 
borate skill may raise it a little way, must, on the hands 
which reared it being removed, return into its primitive 
elements. So long as notions of this sort prevail, it is 
impossible that mental science should be viewed with any 
filling but suspicion or contempt Either it is an instru- 
ment of scepticism, by which the firm foith of men is 
shifted off its base, or it is a flimsy, atrial, cloudy, vague, 
intangible hobgoblin, fit for a nursery story when decked 
out in suitable garb fh)m the wardrobe of imagination. 
But that it should have a real existence in nature, or be 
capable of ministering to the noble stock of human know- 
ledge, is not for a moment supposed by many men. To 
such nothing seems more fimcifhl than the hope of realis* 
ing any general good from a science which deals with ab- 
stractions, as the subject-matter is called, and has hitherto 
brought forth, it is said, only strife and dire chimeras. 

If, indeed, there were no tendencies in the mind itself to 
repd the advances of philosophy, the traditional sentiment 
and other circumstances alluded to would scarcely have 
availed to prevent just opinions on this subject But a 
few considerations will satisfy us that many obstacles to 
the general prosecution of mental study lie within our- 
selves. What, for instance, is more likely to deter men 
from the exercise than the conscious conAision in which 
they find everything in the mind when first and by inter- 
mittent glances, they attempt to trace variety to law, and 
educe lessons for their fUture guidance? Action is seen to 
emerge rather from instinct and feeling than from prin- 
ciples the result of inquiry ; and, accordingly, it wants the 
explanation of itself which we are sensible that it ought 
to be possessed of. Impulse drives us into this or the 
other course of action. Custom may have led us by the 
hand, prompting us now to act one way and now another, 
even although on both occasions the same reason for action 
existed and should have dictated a uniform mode of effort 
In short, each separate attempt seems to originate fh)m a 
different source, having no proper connexion with any 
other, nor capable of accounting for itself on any principle 
of design. And thus the lan^ago of mind, instead of 
spreading out like a tree, restmg on roots, shooting up 
into a trunk, dividing into boughs, and again multiplying 
itself into branches and twigs with a rich foliage for a 
clothing, is kindred to the Chinese symbol, requiring a 
new type for each idea that realises itself in action. De- 
tails possess the mind in such vast numbers, and seem- 
ingly in so inextricable confusion, that we quit the subject 
with the same speed that we should use in closing a book 
of advanced mathematics which, knowing nothing of the 
matter, we had opened at the middle. 

Another internal cause of repulsion from philosophy is 
the felt difficulty of introverting the mind upon itself, fix- 
ing its fleeting forms, and tracing the resemblances and 
differences of these among one another. This difficulty has, 
indeed, been overstated as well as misstated, as it will be 
our object to show afterwards. Meanwhile, it must be 
admitted that indolence, aversion in particular to efforts 
of abstraction, and the seductive force of the senses as 
they ever tend to fly after their several objects floating past 
OB in nature abd society, are formidable hindrances to the 
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of this study. Immersed in the fbrms of matter from om 
inflmcy, the effort of reflection is at first to all a new one 
one, indeed, which, except in its mder attempts, is one] 
left unperformed by whole tribes and nations. Bven amon^ 
a civilised people, the great body of men are, unless in j 
very limited measure, unused to mental analysis. It i 
not undertaken by such fbr its own sake, because its utilitj 
is neither so obvious nor so immediate as that of othej 
pursuits. Individual efforts, so long as they stand in i 
state of isolation, are incapable of application, and scarcel j 
possible of retention. Progress and gain are seen ratli^ 
in retrospect than by instant acquisition. Looking ovej 
the past, and comparing the point on which we now stajic 
with that which we formerly occupied, we observe an imi 
proved elevation of view and a general renovation of th< 
faculties. Our estimates of things have varied. Now wi 
despise what we formerly esteemed, and respect what onc< 
we considered below contempt But, before we are in i 
condition to look thus pleasantly back and count ou^ 
gains, we must first prosecute inquiry in the faith of ultij 
mate success ; and this few men are willing to do so lona 
as the prizes of the senses, however infisrior, appear morS 
sure and closer at hand. No wonder, then, that multi^ 
tudes stop short with a knowledge of matter, and decline 
to advance towards the possession of mind. 

But the greatest perhaps, of those inward causes of 
detention from the study of philosophy, is the restrain^ 
which the knowledge of law would mipose on desultor^ 
and irregular activity. So long as everything internal ap- 
pears to result from chance, or law can be imagined in^ 
capable of discovery, the indulgence of each predominant 
desire seems at least innocent if not commendable. I^; 
however, law be discovered, it implies the subordination! 
of inferior to superior tendencies ; the selection of means 
according to spiritual intellect, and not as will or &ncy 
dictates ; the pursuit of objects allowed and recommended 
by our higher nature, the avoidance of those which the 
lower only enjoins. Such a system of checks and pauses, 
now remonstrating against one impulse and now against 
another, while it ever called on us to submit our lives to 
the judgment of an impartial judge, would impose restraint 
wh^ formerly license existed. Instead of pursuit ibUow- 
ing close behind desire, law would step in between tbem,^ 
and either authorise or forbid the sequence. Truly, in- 
deed, as we exchange law for license, we are taking liberty 
in the room of bondage ; for law puts us in possession of 
ourselves, whereas, in its absence, we are the mere sport 
of every whiff of passion which blows by us as we journey ! 
on the way of life. But the mind is naturally inorednlons 
of this truth, being preoccupied by the senses, which, like 
all tyrants, use every means, whether good or bad, whereby 
they can keep rule ovet their slaves. It is easy to see how 
a consciousness of tliis result of law, if known, will dissuade 
in many cases from the attempt to discover it The con- 
clusion is anticipated, and men refuse to investigate the 
premises. j 

Meantime, however, a truce to these remarks. Having 
in the present paper directed our readers to the .«rubject, 
and illustrated a few preliminary obstructions in the way 
of a popular philosophy, we shall, in another article, un- 
fold more amply the topic, and endeavour to show both i 
what a popular philosophy is, and what are the most | 
available means of realismg it 

THE CHILD-SLAYER'S STORY. 

There are few miseries in this world more dreadAxl than 
that which it has been mj lot to endure throughout a brief 
period of my existence — ^brief in point of absolute duration, 
but unutterably long in apparent extension of time, the 
misery of which I speak is, happUy, seldom endured br 
any one, and, therefore, can soanmly be i4>preciated except 
in imagination. It is the knowledge that you are the ohhect 
of another's deadly vengeance — tiiat there is one of f ooi 
fellow-oreatures living for no other earthly purpose 
to constunmate yotu^ destruction — one who has 
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br jonr blood — whose eyes are upon you wherever you 
;uni, in the gay morning, in the sunny noon, in the quiet 
ivening, in your most secret retirement) in the festive scene 
-one who, at one time, lurks in your shadow, and at an- 
)tlier meets you faice to fbce— your evil genius — ^your des- 
iny ! This is wretchedness enough ; to have the rosy colour 
if jonr life blanched into the ashy hue of fear ; to find the 
sparkling nectar of the cup of youth and hope made turbid 
md hitter with the wormwood of perpetual appr^ension. 
But what if you have given .your enemy ccmie for the en- 
tertainment of this deadly malice ? What if you have your- 
self planted in his breast the poisoned arrow which goads 
turn to revenge — the inextinguishable fire in which he longs 
to consume yourself? What if^ in addition to your fear, you 
ite also the victim of remorse and compelled in some de- 
gree to justify the vrrath which pursues you 7 Find me out 
in the great catalogue of woes, a compound misery so ter- 
rible as this. 

About twenty years ago, my father, who was an opulent 
London merchant, took us to Hamburgh to spend the sum- 
mer months at a residence which he possessed in that city, 
for the convenience of meeting his numerous oorrespond^Ats 
it certain periods — a very large branch of his business 
being carried on there. We spent a very gay summer in 
Hamburgh, either giving or accepting all lands of amuse- 
ments evening after evening; ana at length autumn came 
DD, and the sky was reflected in a redd^ flame upon the 
basin of the Alster, and the trees which overshadowed the 
'Lady's Walk' assumed the melancholy brown of decay. 
These indications warned us that the time vras r^idly ap- 
proaching for our return to England ; but my &ther had 
a vammg of a different kind ; for he had received a circular 
from the British consul to the effect that it was thought the 
French were about to occupy Hanover, and prevent !&iglish 
sbjps from ascending the Elbe. This was in the commence- 
meat of the present century. My father at once caught 
the alarm, and no time was lost by him in taking the neces- 
f Ary steps to secure both his property and his liberty before 
the trouble came on. It was the very evening before our 
intended departure, and we were entertaining some kind 
friends who had called to take leave of us, perhaps fbr ever, 
longing in vain to escape with us the wretchedness which 
tbej knew was about to invade th^ happy and protptrous 
city under the domination of a French garrison. To cheer 
their spirits we had some music and dancing, which com- 
menced while the yellow sunshine still flowed on the antique 
wooden gables opposite. At this time I was about fourteen 
years of age — a shy, silent lad, avoiding observation, and not 
much observed or caressed in consequence. There were 
but few boys of my own age or country in Hamburgh with 
whom I oould associate in the common sports of youth, and 
^ I could speak the language of the pUu^ but indifferently, 
1 eonld not enjoy the company of the young Hamburghers 
^ho assembled occasionally at our house. I was sitting 
'^ a little balcony outside one of the drawing-room windows, 
pitying the passers-by beneath, whose anxious fikiee, fore> 
telling the coming disasters, contrasted somewhat ludi- 
crously, it must be confessed, with their cupolas of hats 
and plethoric nether garments. The company inside were 
^>fgetting their concern in the waltz and eantre danset when 
suddenly I hearA the sounds of tumult in the lower end of 
^e fttr^ I leaned ftirther out to catch a view at the 
pl&ce whenee tilie sounds proceeded, and I saw a wild mob 
rushing on, with three or Ibur angry-looking and appa- 
^nUy drunken men in front, dragging along a poor Jew 
^th the utmost violence, kicldng and cuflOng him at every 
^ and insulting him with every kind of word and ges- 
^ calctthUed to give pain and annoyance. It is well 
«M)Tm that, at this period, in no part of the world weref 
^ Jews more persecuted thui in Hamburgh. The blood 
^ to my cheeks when I saw the brutality of the poor 
••^w's tormentors, and, as they passed by, I cried out, * For 
I *™*l for shame !' at the top of my voice. I was heard 
I j^bore the din of the crowd, and the ruffians stopped short 
I J^^ our windows. Our guests were all by this time 
[ «H»i&| out from the balconies, and endeavouring by their 



wretched mask whom they were so meroUessly buffeting. 
Presently one of the ringleaders let go his hold of the Jew, 
and stooping down, lifted a heavy stone, which he threw 
with all his force into the window before which I stood. 
The stone was evidently aimed at me, but it stsuck in the 
mouth my little sister Kachel, who was peeping out from 
behind me. I heard her cry out and fiUL I turned round 
for an instant, and saw the girPs open mouth streaming 
vrith blood as she lay on the carpet I looked hastily rouud 
the room for sometMng which I could use as a missile, and 
my hand unluckily lighted upon a small Indian bronse 
figure, exceedingly heavy, and angular at all its surfaces. 
Before any one could prevent me, I hurled this jHece of 
metal towards the head of the villdn who had wounded 
Raohel. It struck him not, but to my horror I saw it fiJl 
upon the innocent, golden-haired head of a lovely child, 
whom a somewhat wild-looking man was hurrying across 
the street to get out of the way of the rioters. I think that, 
even in the stupifying anguish of the moment, I heard the 
dull, crushing stroke of the fiital weapon as It sank into 
the soft skull of the little creature — ^I think, in that instant, 
I saw the white brain spurting out upon the breast of the 
man who bore her — ^I think I had a glimpse of a broad 
crimson blotch in the midst of the clustering ringlets, which 
drooped, as the head drooped also, back from the plump 
and waxen shoulders. Ah! ah! I have that horrid picture 
before my eyes even now ! 

The man at first seemed scarcely to know the full extent 
of the mischief which had been done to his child, or firom 
what quarter it had proceeded. But inmiediately he raised 
his biu*den high in his arms, and satisfying himself that he 
held in them nothing more than a dead body, he laid it at 
the foet of a shrieking woman who stood on the fbotway, 
and, vrith the eyes of a madman, looked ttom one to an- 
other amid the appalled and darkening crowd, as if among 
them he could ducover the killer oi his little girL I per- 
ceived his perplexity ; but as the crowd were directing their 
gestures towards me as I still leant against the rail of the 
balcony, fearfhl of meeting his gaze, I shrrmk down to 
avoid it, and attempted to steal inside the window vrithout 
being seen by himu I had nearly succeeded, when, with a 
desire to certify myself whether I was really safe fh>m his 
observation, as the American antelope turns round to gaze 
after her baffled hunters, I turned my fkce towards the 
crowd. That instant I fblt the fire of his ardent eyes shot 
upward upon mine. Again I attempted to creep in amongst 
my friends. But it was too late. My prophetic heart told 
me that ages could not obliterate from his memory the 
image whidi the steely point of his agony had graven upon 
it I fhlt I was doomed to be the victim of his revenge. 

I remember nothing of what immediately followed. I 
learned afterwards that a desperate attack had been made 
upon our house, which was not repulsed until a strong 
military party had come to our aid. That party guarded 
us during the remainder of our stay in Hamburgh, which, 
much to the loss of my fiither, was necessarily extended to 
another week, to enable the authorities to hold an inves- 
tigation into the unhappy circumstance. I have a fi^ble 
recollection of being brought before a magistrate in a so- 
lemn court, and of once more meeting the wild eyes of the 
&ther of the sUughtered girl, as he proved to bei--but the 
fire of those eyes again made my brain giddy, and memory 
again fluted me. 

At the olose of that week, and the night before im were 
at length to set sail for En^and, I first awoke wholly fh>m 
my lethargy. I found myself lying in bed in the back- 
room of the second floor. A taper, just expiring, revealed 
to me the figure of a nurse>tender, ikst asleep in an easy 
chair beside my couch. I shuddered at the recollection of 
what had befallen me, and, in a state far worse than that 
trom which I had recotered, I watched the flickering wax- 
light flash more and more fUntly until it went out alto- 
gether. At intervals I heard a wailing sound of the wind 
in the trees in the garden behind the house, one (^ which 
obtruded its crisping branches against the window «ash of 
the apartment In the pauses oi these sound^ I could 
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sharpened by the clank of sabres and the ringing of spurs 
against the stones. Suddenly I heard an unnsual sort of 
soond against the glass of the window, as if some yery hard 
substance had accidentally struck it I waited for a repe- 
tition of the noise, but not hearing it, I rose to ascertain if 
the window were well &stened. A yery &int moonlight^ 
through the clouds, enabled me to trace a dim outline of 
objects outside, and I was looking through the panes, 
when, to my amazement, I perceiyed the figure of a man 
within a foot of the window, supporting himself upon the 
nearest branch of the tall tree I haye alluded to. The 
man raised his hand the moment he obsenred me near the 
window, and in that hand was held, as I thought, a large 
pistol. One glance at his fkce ! It was ^ / the ikther of 
the child slain by my hand ! He aimed the deadly wea- 
pon — fired — and the loud report was heard throughout 
the house. I was not touched. The guard was alarmed. 
Father, mother, brothers, and sisters, were soon about me. 
A search was made in the garden, but the midnight yisit- 
ant had fled. 

The yessel in which we were to sail for London was not 
to start until late on the following day, and it was thought 
proper to giye me a little of the freah air preyious to my 
undergoing the usual sufferings of a yoyage. Accompanied 
Dy my mother and one or two English officers and mer- 
chants who were to sail with us, I spent the most of the 
morning among the scenes which, but for the late dreadful 
misfortune, would haye retained none but the most delight- 
ful associations. We walked along the ramparts, yisited 
the church of St Nicholas, and ascended the interior of its 
magnificent spire, four hundred feet in height, and thence 
strolled out upon the open roads towards the beautifhl 
country watered by the Elbe. We were returning home 
by a loyely shaded lane, where the trees still kept up the 
yery greenness of early summer, when we saw a party of 
people entering the gate of a small grayeyard on the left 
side of the road. Four small maidens, dressed in white, 
bore between them, by loops of white satin, a duninutiye 
coffin, in front of the mournfol procession, which consisted 
of about a dozen staid and decently dressed people of the 
humble class of both sexes, including one yoxing woman 
whose utter distraction of grief would haye made the tears 
start to the eyes of the most casual beholder, and who seem- 
ed to be the mother of the dead. Partly from curiosity, 
partly throng sympathy, and partly firom some unac- 
countable interest which urged me, I followed the slow- 
pacing troop into the grayeyard, and my firiends entered 
with me. The maidens lud the coffin down upon the 
fresh-heaped mould beside the tiny graye, while the party 
made a ring around it, and I stole a glance at the inscrip- 
tion upon the lid, which consisted of the following words : 
* Qertraud Weisshaupt ^tatis y.' The tears rushed to 
my eyes while I thought of the hopes and joys which lay 
coffined along with the corpse beneath those words — the 
same hopes and joys which were killed by my unhappy 
hand but a few days since. Faster still flowed those tears 
when two of the party lifted the coffin by the white loops 
and began to lower it slowly into the graye. Scarcely had 
they b^un to do so, howeyer, when they were arrested in 
their purpose by the approach of a man, who came bound- 
ing oyer the grayes, as rapidly as a ball from a bowler's 
hiuQd would cross a green. With a sayage arm he cloye 
the crowd, and stooping down, snatched tihe coffin from its 
bearers' hand, j^ a foot coxiXd be stirred to preyent him, 
he had wrenched off the lid, and was gazing at the fi^e of 
the dead infant I was gazing at it too. I knew the fiice 
as if by intuition, though the shining ringlets had been 
shorn away, and Uie graye-cap boimd the brow which they 
had once so exquisitely shadowed, and the rosy, dimpled 
cheek had become lirid and hollow by the touch of the 
spoiler! The man threw himself upon his knees in the 
mould, and wound his arms about the narrow coffin, glue- 
ing hia lips to the lips of his dead child, and moaning like 
the wind in a winter tree at midnight I writhed and 
screamed in the agony of my feelings, and my friends, be- 
ginning to see the danger of my position, were hurrying 
me away from the spot, when the woman, of whom I haye 



spoken, sprang to my side, looked at me fixedly tor mm- 
cond or two, and then said — ' You are he who has bfokea 
my heart and driyen my husband mad by what you have 
done. You — ^you did not surely mean to kill my baby— 
our only one ! I know it You need not tell me so. I wHl 
not curse, nor harm you ; but fly, lest Tie see you — fly, fly !' 

Her yoice, though she spoke in hoarse and burned 
whispers, neyertheless caught the ear of her husband. 

' Wh%tis that, Wilhelmine? haye you caught him? Tes, 
that is he ! Now, now !' 

'BemhardI Bemhard!' said the wife, 'why did joq 
come hither? I tried to spare you this scene.' 

But he was out of her hearing, and on our traek. 
Seeing, howeyer, that I was well protected, he slunk away, 
and, periiaps, returned to bury his child. 

* Aurelius,' said my iiither, as he stepped out on the quj 
from the yessel, * thank Ood ! we are again safe in LondoiL 
You haye nothing now to f^ar. Cheer up, lad, and try to 
forget your unlucky adyenture in Hamburgh.' 

Ere the words had well escaped his lips, I heard a kiv 
bitter laugh not six yards fh>m us. I turned round and 
saw a man dogging us as we walked along. 

It was my enemy, who, without our knowledge, had 
been our fbllow-passenger fh>m Hamburgh. 

From that day, for a whole year, not a week elapsed in 
which I did not see my tormentor, and in which I had not 
a narrow escape of my life fh)m his deadly aim. Vats 
were all my attempts to rid me of this hateihl perseeatka. 
In yain did the authority of the magistrate— the yigilance 
of the police— interfere. At public worship — in the theatre 
— ^in the bsill-room — ^in the lecture-room — on the promenade 
— in the yery precincts of my home — did the glare of hk 
eyes make my flesh to creep, and my neryes to tin^e. 
I was obliged to wear arms — a dagger and loaded pistols 
— ^whereyer I went, and seldom did I yenture forth without 
the protection of seryants or friends. I had shrunk to 
such a mere skeleton, that had not all pity been dead b 
my enemy, he must haye fbrgone his fiendish purpose it 
the sight Frequently, while sharpening my dirk, or 
priming my pistols, I haye thought it might be better for 
me to use them against my wretched sdf, than to abide 
the knife of the assassin; but I checked these impioas 
thoughts, and prayed on my knees for strengtli to oyer- 
come the temptation, and for deUyeranoe fh>m the erils 
which beset me. Once, in a struggle with Bemhard in a 
remote street at night, I had him fiurly in my power, dis- 
armed I My heel was upon his breast, and my dagger at 
his throat. The impulse to kill him was yiolent within 
me, when I looked down upon his withal cheeks and 
sunken eyes, and Vien knew why it was I had so easily 
mastered him. The wretched man was as weakly and 
wo-wom as myselfl 

* Go,' said I, 'perhaps you will now cease to haunt me. 
I slew your child unwittingly. I am ready to make yoa 
any satisfiiction you please short of my life. I cannot do 
you injury. The bl<M)d of your child is already too— too 
heayy upon me!' 

I left him as I spoke, and when I had been tweaty 
paoes or so distant flrom him, I turned round to watdi hb 
motions. He had risen to his fbet, and was prq)aring to 
follow me, but he suddenly stopped short, tlurew up both 
his arms, but rather, as I thought, in a sorrowfbl than a 
menacing manner, and walked slowly away. 

After this, trusting that I had oyeroome his enmity, I 
walked abroad with less suspicion of danger and less care, 
the more so, as, for at least three weeks, I saw nothing of 
Bemhard Weisshaupt It was, howeyer, just three wttks 
after the last mentioned occurrence, when I entered mj 
chamber at bedtime to seek my troubled couch. Haring 
locked my door, I knelt down at my bedside to pray. 
Amongst other petitions, I put up one which I baa not 
omitted any night for the past year, which was, that the 
blood of the innocent child mi^t not be charged to mj 
account at the last day, and that comfort and peace nu^ 
yet reach the unhappy fitther whose grief haa maddmed 
him to seek my destruction. I rose from my knees, and, 
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to my ooostematioxi, beheld Bemhard himself remoTing the 
corteins of my bed, which concealed him. Strange as it 
may appear, when the immediate fright was over, I had no 
fear of him. The mihappy man spread out his hands to 
show me that he carri^ no weapon, and so attenuated 
were those hands, and so inexpressibly sad was the fkce 
which he tamed to me, that so fiur from preparing for de- 
fence, I was rather moTed to extend my help to his un- 
deniable deMHty. 

* What brings you before me once again ? ' said L 

' I came hi^er to — to Do you not guess the reason 
of my Tisit? Why should I tell you? Does not your fear 
— ^your conscience whisper it to you ? * 

* Poor creature ! ' said 1, * how can I convince you that 
I do not deserve your hostility — that the act for which you 
pursue mo is the one only drop of poison in the chalice of 
my Hfb ? But even were I deserving of your hate, you have 
not the power to imure me— it is you who are now in my 
power — see I' and I seized hold of both his withered arms 
with a suddenness which made him nearly swoon under 
my grasp. He looked upon me gloomily for a moment 
with eyes so darkly hollow, that I could &noy they stared 
at me through the sockets of a graveyard skull. I felt 
the tears springing to my own at the sight 

*Ha ! you would rid yourself of me thus, would you? 
Let me go. Let me go ! ' cried he, hoarse with impatience. 
I had not the heart to hold my grasp any longer. He 
leaped aside, and looked round the chamber, as I thought, 
vacantly. 

* You would ask me now to forgive you, I suppose ? * he 
said in a peculiar tone. 

*0h, yes, forgive me,' said I, imploringly, and making 
an ineffectual attempt to catch his hand. 

* Touch me not ! my Gertraud's blood is on your hand. 
Forgire you ! forgive y€U I * 

He repeated the words again and again, in a chuckling 
laugh, which rang horribly in my ears. 

' Forgive the butcher, who scattered the brains of my 
darling about the streets of Hamburg ! who snapped my 
heart-strings with his bloody hand — flecked my ftdrest 
vision with stains of in&nt gore — set my brain on fire ! 
Oh, that I could tear thee to pieces ! Oh, that I could set 
the dogs to lap thy blood as I saw them lapping Iters I I 
might — I might have the strength left me yet ! ' 

He rushed towards me as he said this, and contrived to 
place himself between me and the bed, towards which his 
eye had been frequently bent since his entrance into the 
room. This sally being over, he grew somewhat calmer. 

* I must have you at once secni^,' said I, * if you act 
thus any longer. Beware how you force me to do what I 
would &in leave undone. An hour would suffice to have 
you fettered and laced — the inmate of a madhouse cell.' 

He sat down on the coverlet, and in an abstracted man- 
ner said — * I could have choked this wretched boy, one 
year ago, with one gripe of my fingers, and now to hear 
him taunt me thus I He— a miserable, sickly lad— the ghost 
of the ruddy young ruffian who slew my baby I And he 
afifects to look compassionately upon tm! 'Ee would seem 
a kind lad. He looks — Heaven help us ! — like a lad who 
might be fend of children. He would doubtless have loved 
my little Gertraud, had he known her. Had he visited 
our lodging one hour before he hurled that hell-forged bolt 
upon her head, he would have had her upon his knee, and 
patted her cheek, and kissed her rosy mouth, and danced 
her up and down in the air, tossing her tangled ringlets 
round and round as I used to do, till she crowed and 
laughed with delight ! And to think that he should kill 
her! it makes the pangs I feel a thousand times harder 
to be borne. It makes his pangs harder also. It wero 
well— it must be well — to put an end to both.' 

I had my hands before my gushing eyes as he was thus 
speaking, and did not perceive his motions just at that 
moment. He had gradually drawn his arm towards the 
h^ of the bed, where a sharp stout dagger was stuck in 
a sheath attached to the post of the canopy. This dagger, 
without my perceiving it, he drew forth, and leaping up 
with a 8udd^ bound, plunged it in my side to the very 



haft. He instantly plucked it back, and with a loud ex- 
ulting shout, again sheathed it twice in his bosom, and 
fell back on the coverlet a corpse. 

It was long before I recovered of my wound. When I 
did, my first country walk was to the place where Bemhard 
Weisshaupt slept his last sleep — and where, if I felt at 
length relieved of a terror which haunted me for many 
months before, I could not try to escape from the gloom 
which thenceforward overcast my life, never to be dissi- 
pated in this world. 



THE MOTHER'S ADDRESS TO HER SON 
ON CHRISTMAS NIGHT. 

BT THOKAS B. J. POLSOK. 

(Written for the Instructor.) 

Come, Bob, sit down, and Bessy too, 

Leave off your childish play ; 
And as you've nothlnt; else to do, 

Come, list to what I say 
About events which we liave seen. 
And in which we have actors been. 

The day, though short, seem*d long and drear, 

And everything: quite dull ; 
And as the shades of night drew near, 

The widow's heart got ftill ; 
And other scenes and brighter days 
Appear'd before her mental gaze. 

My boy, draw o'er that old Mmchidr 

And flU the vacant space; 
Where fitther used to sit o'er there, 

Now occupy his place. 
Thou wert, indeed, his only Joy — 
Thon'rt now a mother's hope, my boy! 

Thou smilcst to hear thyself thus named, 

And seem'st more pleased and gay ; 
Was ever innocence prodaim'd 

Before in such a way ? 
Would that I also could the while, 
With thee, my boy, look round and smile t 

But, ah 1 I cannot, for in vain 

I bok thy sire to see ; 
And ne'er, mv boy, wilt thou again 

Sit on a fiither's knee ; 
Or get the tender, kind embrace 
Thou uscdst when smiling in his twee. 

Twelve months ago, this very night, 

How merry we all scem'd — 
Thy Other's face with deep delight . 

And roseate Hushes beara'd; 
And all was hope and Joyous mirth 
Around our humble Christmas hearth! 

Thou wert his hope, thou wert his joy, 

And Bess was such to me ; 
But death hath since transferr'd, my boy, ; 

My ftituro hopes to thee. 
May, therefore, He, the widow's Mend, 
My boy from every ill defend! 

Twelve months ago, who wonld have said 

(We all appenr'd so strong) 
That fatlier would to-night be dead. 

And in his grave so lung? 
Yet, in a shorter time, alas! 
Events more strange may come to pass! 

Such is th' uncertainty which time 

Hath stamp'd upon all things; 
And every hour's succeeding cliime, 

And knell which sadly rings, 
Would tell us that 'twere vain to fi^ld 
Hopes which may never Ikj fulflll'd. 

Twelve months ago, who would, my dear 

(As 'twere this Christmas night), 
Have thought that death was hov'iing near, 

A mother's hopes to blight! 
And yet around thy little form 
Perchance is gath'ring now a storm. 

Could we but sec the future now, 

And glance at coming years. 
What sorrow wonld begloom our brow; 

And, oh ! what doubts and foars 
Would in the human breast ariie, 
To heighten present miseries ! 

Last Christmas night we number'd four, 

We number now but three ; 
And ere twelve months again are o*er, 

We still may fewer be: 
Next Christmas night, with all it« cheer, 
Hay find our places vacant here I 
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Or it may be thy mother will 

TTie absent member me ; 
Then little Bess my place must fill — 

A substitute for mo ; 
And He who hears the orphan's call 
Will father and befriend you all. 

This day commemorates His birth — 

His gracious advent here ; 
And thouffh he dwells not now on earth 

His Spirit still is near, 
To guide his chosen people in 
Their joumeyings through thbi vale of sin. 

Make him your hope, make him your guide, 

He'U lead yon by his love : 
No rafttter then what ills betide, 

We aU shall meet above. 
To celebrate with holy mirth 
The blessings of Imm'anuers birth. 



REVIVAL AND PROGRESS OF NATIONAL 
LITERATURE IN SCOTLAND. 

AI£XANDEB BOSS. 

The general circulation over Scotland of the poetry of 
Ramsay, could not fail of creating a host of imitators. 
Few of the poetical effusions, however, which then made 
their appearance in Scottish verse, seem to have borne the 
stamp and impress of superior merit; the unmerciftd 
severity with which Allan himself treated the versifiers 
his own writings had called into existence, was cer- 
tainly ill calculated to encourage, in that peculiar walk, 
aspirations after poetic renown ; and we accordingly find 
the youth of education and genius, who arose in various 
districts of Scotland between the era of the union and the 
middle of the eighteenth century, eschewing, in their pub- 
lished poetical productions, the language of their country, 
and taking for their models the numerous bards of the 
sister land, who then flourished and blossomed in all the 
freshness of the second Augustan age. In order to dig- 
nify, in Scottish verse, the streams and rivers of his 
native district, poor Bums asks the assistance of Lapraik, 
a brother poet — 

' Bat Willie, set your foot to mine, 
And cock your crest, 
We'll gar our streams and bomies shine 
Up wi' the best.' 

Now, had the Scottish cotemporaries of Ramsay, who re- 
ceived their first poetic inspirations from the circulation of 
his writings, entered into a like confederation to revive the 
old poetic renown of Scotland, by doing nothing them- 
selves in the * English,' but all in the * Scotch' way, there 
can be little doubt that they would have carried the na- 
tional poetry of their country to a more commanding 
height than it has ever yet attained. But tliough Thom- 
son, Mallet, Armstrong, and we may add Blackiock, seem 
to have versified considerably in the Scottish language 
■ during the season of boyhood or extreme youth, they left 
off the practice after attaining to riper years. The brilliant 
success of Dr Arbuthnot in England, the intimate terms on 
which he lived with Swift, Gay, Pope, and Prior, at once 
excited a predilection for English poetry, and awoke in the 
bosoms of these Scottish poets a laudable ambition to gain 
the same eminence and distinction, by as assiduously cul- 
tivating, as Arbuthnot had done, the literature of the south. 
Had these talented youths, two of whom were bom in the 
south and one in the north of Scotland, entered the lists 
with Ramsay, they would no doubt have proved formidable 
rivals, and it would be a nice point to determine whether, 
had this been the case, the latter would not, from the 
influence of rivalry, have been roused to efforts greater 
still, and still more decidedly successful, than those which, 
even without this influence, he actually put forth. But 
Ramsay had all the field to himself, ana as he entered 
it with pradent deliberation, so he quitted it when he 
chose, isow, had a few really talented poets appeared 
during the progress of his career, whose songs, pastorals, 
fables, and translations, all written in Scotch, were bidding 
fair to rival if not to excel his own, it is far from likely, 
we think, that Ramsay would at such an early period of 
his life have left off writing. It is nonsense to allow him, 



when retiring from the field of Hteratare, to daim the 
enfeebling Influenoe of age as his excuse. He was, b; 
nearly six years, younger at the period when he laid aside 
the poetic pen, than Cowper, the bard of Olnej, was wbei 
he took it up and fell manfiilly to 'Retirement' and tht 
' Task.' Hector Macneil, who gained a ranown little ii>> 
ferior to Ramsay's own, did not begin to write till taraed 
of fifty-two. For how many yean after he was forty-six 
blazed brightly the genius of Scott ! The fact is, Raima; 
left off writing partly because, in reference to the pea- 
santry of Scotland, he had accomplished all he erver ic- 
tended to perform, partly because he got sick of having 
had for so long a time all the say to himself. Strange, 
that from 1733, when Ramsay forbore to publish, on to 
1758, when he died, it is scarcely possible to spediy a 
single ode or ballad, written in Scotch, which makes ai 
approach to excellence, we had almost said to medioeritj. 
Whether the conductor of the * Scots Magazine' refitted 
to publish verses written in Doric rhyme, or whether hii 
many poetic contributors did not put him to the troobk 
of rejection, by transmitting for iqsertion nothing bat 
English sonnets, odes, and stansas, we cannot say, bst 
certainly, judging from appearances, the Scottish moae 
had for a long time an easy life of it. Many excellent 
verses, dated from all parts of Scotland, made their 
monthly appearance, but scarcely one of them in ScoIcIl 
This requires explanation ; nor do we think the task c^ 
accounting for it a difficult one. The poetry of Ramsaj 
had become too popular. Every milkmaid, ploogfaboy, 
and artisan in Scotland could repeat his rhymes and lUi 
away at his songs. This, in reference to the better educated 
portion of the community, produced the usual effiect 
College lads and fine misses began to disdain attemptifi| 
what hobnailed peasants and taU young weavers with locf 
lanky hair were in the daily habit of achieving with com- 
parative ease. The classical writers of England carried 
all before them; and just as in subsequent years the 
univerul popularity of Hervey, and the host of unsac- 
cessful imitators which the circulation of his matchless 
writings raised up, brought in the Blair school of pulpit 
oratory, and caused all our young divines who cared any- 
thing for their intellectoal reputation, to eschew refer- 
ence to dewdrops, tulips, carnations, and rosea, as scni- 
pulously as they would the pestilence, so the educated 
youth of Scotland thought it their duty, at the period io 
question, to avoid the contaminating inflnenee of the ex- 
ample set them by the * million.' They would, Uierefore, 
do nothing in the Ramsay but all in. the Pope and Prior 
style. Yet as the efforts of our classical clergy to un- 
dervalue Hervey failed to diminish by one iota his de- 
served popularity with the common readers of the re- 
ligious community, so Thomson, Mallet, and Armstroog, 
though they fled to. London and devoted their genius to 
' English verse,' could not prevent the relish for Scottisk 
song, sonnet, and pastoral, from spreading among the 
masses of their countrymen. Every district, every town, 
every village of Scotland, produced in these times its qoots 
of bards, men who made no figure in magazines, but gained 
all the celebrity their ambition coveted ftom the piaise 
and adulation of their private friends. 

In the north of Scotland there lived in these days an 
indiridual who, had he appeared as an author, as he might 
have done, about 1725, would have been no inconsider- 
able rival to Ramsay, The poems of Alexander Ross 
were not published till 1768, but the majority of them 
had been composed more than forty years sooner. He wu 
bom in 1690, and at the time of hb first appearance »s 
an author was turned of seventy. His father, a small 
farmer in the parish of Kincardine (^Neil, Aberdeenshire, 
though far from opulent, was yet possessed of sufficient 
means to gratify the ambition he had to see his son a 
scholar, and therefore, after enjoying the advantage of a 
parochial school, under a teacher of oonsideraUe local 
celebrity, he proposed sending him at his own eost to the 
University of Aberdeen. Reas, however, did not require 
much assistance during his college career from the old 
man's purse. He became competitor for a bursary is 
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farUchal Ck>llege, in November, 1714, the year in which 
le left the school of his native parish, and having suc- 
eeded in obtaining it, he spent the subsequent years of 
lis curriculum in comparative affluence and ease. Hav- 
Dg finished his college studies, and obtained, in 1718, the 
legree of master of urts, he became tutor to the family of 
Ur William Forbes of Fintray» who, possessing himself a 
ioosiderable share of taste and learning, seems to have 
aken a deep interest in the fortunes of Ross. This, 
lowever, was rendered comparatively unserviceable to its 
>bject, in consequence of a modesty which had fallen to 
lis share in a most excessive and overwhelming degree. 
[q vadn Sir William urged upon him the propriety of im- 
nediately connecting himself (now that his college career 
ras so honourably finished) with the divinity hall, add- 
ing, that should he succeed, as would unquestionably be 
the case, in obtaining from the Church of Scotland a li- 
rense to preach the gospel, all the interest Sir William 
possessed, to procure for him a comfortable settlement, 
vould be at hb service. Both intellectually and morally, 
Eloss was assuredly one of the most diffident of men. He 
bad at this time in his possession poems, which have since 
rendered his name immortal, that no one had read but 
himself; and such was the )ow estimate he formed of his 
own piety and virtue, that though Sir William had no 
fewer than fourteen patronages in his g^ft, he declined 
the honour, stating, as his reason, that he could never 
entertain such an opinion of his own goodness or capacity 
as to think himself worthy of the office of a clergyman. 
Benooncing the comparatively brilliant prospects held out 
to him by Sir William, we find this gifted being, after 
leaving his family, engaging himself as assistant to the 
schoolmaster of Aboyne, a town in his native county. From 
this be removed to Laurencekirk, where, likewise as as- 
sistant, he was daily employed in the parochial school. 
This was about 1723, when Ramsay's poetry was produc- 
ing over Scotland the influences we have so often noticed. 
Among others whose poetic tastes had been thus called 
oat was the father of the celebrated author of the ' Min- 
strel.' James Beattie, senior, was at that time a small 
shopkeeper in the village of Laurencekirk, renting, be- 
sides, a little farm in the neighbourhood. He was a man 
who, in the opinion of Ross, wanted only education to have 
made him perhaps as much distinguished in the literary 
world as bis son afterwards was. He knew something of 
nataral philosophy, and particularly of astronomy, and used 
to amuse himself in calculating eclipses. He was likewise 
a poetical genius, and showed our author some rhymes of 
eonaderable merit This was ten years before the birth of 
his illostrious son, who, as will be seen, was subsequently 
the means, after attaining eminence and distinction as a 
poet and philosopher himself, of introducing Ross, then 
an old man of threescore and ten, to the notice of the 
public; so that Ross's intimacy with the Laurencekirk 
grocer was productive ultimately of very important bene- 
fits to himself. We have said that, in reference to his 
iotellectaal and moral attainments, the modesty and diffi- 
dence of Ross wQre a great bar to his preferment. If, 
for example, instead of keeping, while a young man, his 
numerous meritorious verses under lock and key in a 
writing-desk, he had got some printer or bookseller to 
nsk the publication of them, there cannot be a doubt that 
he would have divided the popular suffrage, and carried 
off a great share of that admiration which was exclusively 
lavished on Ramsay. But it was not till forty-five years 
thereafter that the aged schoolmaster put into Dr Beattie's 
hands a great number of manuscripts in verse. * I believe,* 
wys the doctor, writing to Blacklock, the blind poet, * Sir 
Hichard Blackmore is not a more voluminous author. Ross 
told me that he had never written a single line with a 
^ew to publication, but only to amuse a solitary hour.' 
)f ^JT® already, in like manner, recorded his answer 
when Sir William Forbes urged him to become a clergy- 
^, and promised to procure him a charge ; and we have 
only DOW to add, that fortunately this humble estimate 
y not extend to his physical properties. Ross, we be*- 
^^ was rather good-lodung, and is said to have known 



it as well. He was, while at Laurencekirk, a great fa- 
vourite with the fair, and succeeded, after his removal to 
Birse, in gaining the heart and hand of Jane Callenach, 
a farmer's daughter in the neighbourhood, and claiming 
descent by the mother's side from the Duguids of Auchen- 
house. About seven years after this event, mainly, we 
are told, through the influence of Mr Garden of Troop, 
Ross received the superintendency of the parochial school 
of Lochlee, in the county of Angus. He was now thirty- 
three, and the subsequent fifty years of his happy though 
uneventful life were spent in a conscientious and successful 
discharge of the duties of this humble office. 

The scenery amongst which his lot was cast is about 
the wildest and most poetical in Scotland. Lochlee is 
situated in the very centre of the Grampians. It is a 
thinly peopled parish, and lies at the head of the valley 
of the North £sk. The remains of Ross's house (says a 
recent biographer) still exist, situated near the eastern 
extremity of the loch which gives the parish its name, 
and only a few feet from the water's edge. It is now occu- 
pied as a sheepfold ; and the garden, on which it is said 
he bestowed much of his time, can still be traced by the 
rank luxuriance of the weeds and grass, and the fragments 
of a rude wall. It is impossible to look on the ruins of 
this humble hut without interest. Its dimensions are 
thirty feet in length and twelve in breadth; and this 
narrow space was all that was allotted to the schoolroom 
and the residence of its master ! The walls seem to have 
contained but two apartments, each about twelve feet 
square ; and the eastern one was that occupied by Ross, 
from whom one of the windows now built up was named 
* the poet's window.' He had trained to cluster around 
it honeysuckle and sweetbriar ; and there, looking forth 
on the waters of the loch, is said to have been the poet's 
favourite seat when engaged in composition. So deep and 
confined is the glen at this spot, that, for thirty days of 
the winter the sun never shines on the poet's dwelling. 
What a pity that, from his secluded retreat, he did not, 
while comparatively young, send forth his melodious 
strains to greet the ears of his applauding country ! Can 
it have been diffidence alone that prevented this P or had 
Ross the scholar caught the general contagion, and was 
he ashamed to figure in Scotch verse F We suspect there 
may have been something of this. A Scotch rhymster 
was not esteemed about this time a very scholarly per- 
sonage ; and therefore Alexander, though he did not cease 
to cultivate the good graces of the national muse, per- 
formed his courtship secretly, and as it were by stealth. 
This, however, is mere conjecture. We regret, were it 
for no other reason than to have seen how Allan would 
have stared had Ross, in the year 1734, sent to the press 
his ' Rock and wee pickle tow,' ' Woo'd and married an' 
a',' and * To the begging we will go,' that this did not take 
place. Yet, though we esteem it a misfortune, since it 
cannot now be remedied, it must just be submitted to with 
resignation. But to return. 

Ross, as we have said, led a very happy life at Lochlee. 
His poverty has been talked of; but we are assured by 
his grandson, the Rev. Mr Thomson of Lentrathan, For- 
far, in a life of Ross, prefixed to an edition of the ^ For- 
tunate Shepherdess,' printed at Dundee in the year 1812, 
that no person in his, or perhaps in any station, enjoyed a 
greater share of personal or domestic happiness. His in- 
come was indeed but small, not exceeding twenty pounds 
a-year, exclusive of the profits of the glebe ; but he had 
no desire beyond what was necessary to support himself 
and family in a way suitable to his station, and consider- 
ing the strict eeonomy observed in his house, and the 
simple mode of living to which he was accustomed, the 
emoluments of his office, along with the profits arising 
from his publications, rendered him in some degree com- 
fortable and independent. 

Dr Beattie, who had new been appointed to the chair 
of moral philosophy in Aberdeen, flnom an immense mass 
of material, undertook the difficult task of selecting for 
Ross the verses which he considered most worthy of being 
published. In addition to the three pieces already no- 
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ticed, he advised the publication of a beautiful pastoral 
entitled ' Helenore, or the Fortunate Shepherdess/ and 
a number of sonnets and songs. The profits which the 
sale of the volume speedily realised exceeded greatly the 
most sanguine expectation of the venerable instructor of 
the young. He netted twenty pounds ; ' a sum/ says Dt 
Bcattie, * which appeared to him surprisingly lai^e, for 
I believe he would thankfully have sold his whole works 
for five/ It took ten long years to get the first edition 
of this excellent man's publication disposed of; and while 
a second, under the superintendence of Dr Beattie, was 
preparing, the hoary bard, or ' wild warlock,' as Bums 

i* ocularly calls him, at the advanced age of eighty-two, 
lad a card forwarded to him by his friend, dated Foch- 
abers Castle, and presenting the Duke and Duchess of 
Gordon's kind regards, with a wish that he would speedily 
favour them with a visit He accepted the invitation, 
and took the opportunity of presenting the duchess with 
a copy of the last edition of his poems. He remained, 
as his grandson assures us, some days at the castle, and 
was honoured with much attention and kindness, both by 
the duke and duchess, and was presented by the latter 
with an elegant pocket-book, containing a handsome pre- 
sent, with which he returned to Lochlee. 

Ross's last poetical effort was an excellent epitaph, 
written in tears, and engraven on the tombstone of his 
wife, who died towards the close of 1783, at the advanced 
age of eighty-two. Im the subsequent March he took ill 
himself; and on the 20th of May, 1784, being in his 
eighty-sixth year, he breathed his last. 

Ross led upon the whole a cheerful life ; and we do not 
know whether, had he given in early youth such proofs 
of his poetic talent as would have assuredly secured 
public approbation, he would thereby have advanced his 
real comfort. That he would have attauied far greater 
excellence in the poetic art bad he, at the age of twenty- 
six, entered the lists with Ramsay, it is scarcely possible 
to doubt. AUan, too, would have been roused, and conse- 
quences equally beneficial and important to Scottish poetry 
must have followed. If not on bis own, we do on his 
country's account, however, exceedingly regret that Ross 
did not come forward in Ramsay's time as a national 
bard. Ramsay systematically excluded from bis poetry 
all reference to the Christian faith ; Ross, on the con- 
trary, was a decidedly relifi^ous man ; and had Allan and 
he got friendly, as very likely they would (for envy or 
petty jealousy was the besetting sin of neither), Ross, in 
all likelihood, would have exercised a sufficient amount 
of influence over the mind of Ramsay to have convinced 
him of the fatal error he had all along committed in the 
exclusion of all reference in his numerous poems to the 
subject of Christianity. For though in bis published 
poems little of this may be discovered, we know assuredly 
that Ross left behind him large masses of manuscript 
poetry, all of a religious cast. Paraphrases on the Song 
of Solomon, a view of King David's Afflictions, the Shu- 
namite, from 2d Kings, are spoken of by Campbell in his 
introduction to the history of poetry in Scotland, in the 
most flattering and eulogistic strains. Besides these, the 
bard of Lochlee left many pieces of an exceedingly humor- 
ous kind ; and in common with Dr Irvine we take the 
liberty of regretting that, unless its blemishes . and faults 
are all the more conspicuous, a dramatic poem of his, 
founded on an incident which occurred in Montrose, and 
entitled * The Shaver,' should not have seen the light 

Of Ross's published pieces, the * Fortunate Shepherdess' 
is the one on which his fame chiefly rests. His songs, 
indeed, still continue great favourites with the public ; 
but in Angus, Meams, and Moray, the ' Fortunate Shep- 
herdess' disputes, we are told, popularity with the * Pil- 
grim's Progress,' or the * Gentle Shepherd' itself. Many 
years have elapsed since Dr Beattie, in the only Scotch 
verses he ever published, and which made their first ap- 
pearance in the Aberdeen Journal, ventured to prophesy 
in I'eference to Ross — 

That ilka Meam and Angus bairn 

His tales and sangs by heart shall learn. 



And Ross himself, difiident as he was, expresses io 
of his poems a hope 

That lang, perhaps lang hence, may qnoted be 
His hamely proverbs Uned wi* blithesome glee : 
When aiblins he'll be lang, lan^ dead and gane. 
And few remember there was bio a ane. 

Both these predictions and hopes, in reference to iki 
north of Scotland at least, have been long since y^iSed 
and realised. 



THE WEB OF LIFE. 

(Written for the Inatractor.) 



Warp and woof 
For web of life. 

Warp of peace 

And woof of strife 

Weave away the web of life. 

Rest and toil. 

Meed and moil. 

Make the motley web of life. 

Shifts the thread 
From black to white, 

As the day 
Succeeds the nifcht: 

That gives pain, 
And this delight- 
Mix tlio black np with the white. 

Warp of peace 

And woof of strife 
Weave away the web of life. 

Now the passions 

Plnngc and play: 
Dive the treddles, 
Dance the heddloB, 
Spins the shuttle, 
Clanks the lay ; 
While below, 
To and fro. 
Heavily swing the weights of wo. 
Now awhile 
In beauty blending, 

LUce the bow 
From waves ascending, 
Then again ^n fragments rending 
And In blaiuc conrasion ending. 
Bliss and bale, 
Weal and wo, 
Tlirongh the warp commingling go. 
Transient peace and lasting s^ift 
Weave away the web of life. 

Fortnne flings 
Her fltfU thread: 
Now 'tU black. 
Or green, or red. 
Waving like an adder's head. 
Here 'tis ravelled, 
There tis knotted; 

Now 'tis white. 
And then His spotted. 

Silk and tow 
Together roD'd, 

Thread of wire 
And thread of gold. 
Through the various texture's told. 
Peace and plenty, want and strife, 
Weave away the web of life. 

Raven youth 
And hoary age, 
In their turns 
The loom engage ; 

Rosy health 
And pale disease 
Come and go. 
To pain or please ; 
Loss and gain. 
Smiles and tears, 
BUght and blessing, 

Hopes and fears, 
Tints of gladness, 
Shades of sadness, 
Mixing, mingling, on they go. 
And nor pause nor lull they Know. 
Endless colours, ceaseless strife, 
Weave away the web of life. 

Whence has all 
TWs nproar grown — 

Why such things 
Together thrown ? 
Beauty and defbrmlt}*,' 
Discord wild and hannony— 



In&nt's cry and dnmkard^s yeL 
Bridal-song and burial-beU, 
Wedding-robe and winding-**?!, 
Meeting in the crovdad Arret— 
Why is this, and whtao&i 
Ah, full well 
Vice can tcU; 
For from hell 

Brings she taence 
Shout and yell. 
Frantic wo and rcvcby. 
Yet, amidst the shock anJ saff^ 
Weave away the web of ikls. 



IL 

PMtseavhile^ 
Survey the past ! 
See tliat web, 
As ocean vast, 
fetching backward to the fail! 
Tis the web 
Of bygone time. 

Wrought by men 
Of every dime, 
And tongue, and tribe, and c«e^ 
And gathered into one, and Msat 
As is the midnight ftnnamcaL 
* But wlwt import 
Those figures dread 
Upon that web magnificent, 
AH picture 
By the limning thread. 
And festen'd to their wcrrcm. heti? 
Lions rampant. 
Eagles spread. 
Chains and stakes, 
And coontleaa dead — 
These be they, those fl^nroa dre^ 
And the web's still wet and rtd 
With the blood ambition Aed, 
And the tears it caoaed to flow 
And oppresrion yet shall knov 
(Thourii it does not reckon so) 
why those whipa. 
And whence these thongs, 

And to whom 
Each one belonga, 
Historians of unnumber'd wron^is 
By countless thousands borne. 
Ah! tyrants yet 

That web will meet 
On Judgment room. 
At jnrtgmcnt-acat. 
And drtwdfUl will the meetiHg be. 
Then fear not ye 

Who look on lA^ 
For other home 

Above the sky, 
For fire one day 

Will all thhigs try, 
And justice hoar 
Th' oppressed's ciy. 
Which comes fhnn blood that «il 
Then patient be [not diy. 

And seek for power 
To help you In 
The trying boor: 
AndnathleasallthisBtnrtandrtzilB, 
Woric away your web of life* 
For 'tis short, 
Short at longest, 
Strait at broadest, 
Weak at strongest, 
And 'twni be thy winding-sheet, 

And rise with thee at Judgment 
As surely as tiie butterfly [morn, 
F^m out its mommy case is born. 
Tlien weave away, 'midst tears a^ ' 

In faith and hope, yoor w«bof Ui^ 
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SCOTTISH CORPORATIONS. 

A MiASUBi of great practical importance in regard to 
Scottish incorporations has, during the past summer, ro- 
oeived the sanction of the British legislature. We allude 
to the bill introduced bj Sir Robert Peel's government to 
aboHsh the exclusiye privileges of trade, which, from the 
earliest ori^ of commercial enterprise, had been uninter- 
ruptedly enjoyed by these bodies. 

The time has been when such a sweeping enactment 
would have produced a general rebellion among the privi- 
leged classes, and arrayed the enterprising merchant and 
the sturdy craftsman in hostile Aront against a government 
which could prove such traitors to their cherished immu- 
nities; and though there is no fear in these degenerate 
dftys that the Blue Blanket — the metropolitan banner, 
which erstwhile has made kings to tremble — will ever 
ag&in be unfurled, to summon the stalwart sons of toil to 
Tindicate their privileges by force of arms, there are yet 
enough of historical associations and matters of great 
social interest and importance connected with the subject 
to justify us in presenting to our readers some particulars 
of the nature and history of these corporations, the effects 
which their exclusive rights had on the prosperity of their 
districts, and some account of the efforts which have been 
successfully made to procure their abolition. We also 
think that, by calling attention to the subject, we may 
benefit some of our more remote readers, as it is possible, 
firom the extreme silence with which the measure was car- 
ried throu^ parliament, they may not yet be aware that 
they are now entirely firee. 

The precise origin of these bodies is lost in the mist of 
antiquity; but an admirable sketch of the history of Scot- 
tish burghs, drawn up by the commissioncrs appointed to 
inrestigate their condition, in 1885, contains some interest- 
ing facts, drawn fh)m original xecords and charters, which 
throw some light on the early condition of burghs, and on 
the first establishment of exclusive privileges within them. 
From this sketch it appears, that at a period not long be- 
fore the establishment of a firm and vigorous government, 
the mhabitants of the hamlets or villages, who were drawn 
together under the immediate protection of a royal or 
baronial castle, were at first probably in a state of abso- 
lute villxmage, similar to the ser& of Russia at the pre- 
sent day — without property in the soil, and ei^oying no 
other rights or advantages than might have been conceded 
to them by the arbitrary will or tolerance of their over- 
lord. As &r as their condition can be traced, it would 
appear that the little traffic which their scanty means en- 
abled them to carry on was subjected to heavy burdens 
and imposilaons, for the benefit of the sovereign or chief 
vhose protection they shared. Inconsiderable, however, 
as the revenue they extorted must have been, and severely 
as it must have b^ felt by such infiuit traders, this sys- 
tem of oppression appears to have led directly to their 
ulthnate emancipation. In the view of improving their 
own revenues, the sovereign, and, in imitation of him, the 
more powerfhl military barons, became gradually more 
and more interested in the prosperity of their vassals ; 
and in order at once to secure this prosperity and to Ihci- 
litate the collection of revenue, they were endowed with 
the exclusive monopoly of trading within their limits. In 
this respect the towns belonging in property to the crown 
appear to have taken the lead. In these, associations of 
traders, which at first may have been spontaneous, re- 
ceived the sanction of royal authority, were fostered by 
especial protection firom extraneous ii^ury and oppression, 
were recognised as alone entitled to trade within certain 
territorial boundaries, and in return became willingly 
liable to a regulated imposition of tolls, duties, or customs. 

It thus appears that, however injudicious exclusive pri- 
vileges may be at the present day, they were of great im- 
portance at their origin in promoting and consolidating 
the growth of those infant communities which afterwards 
Assumed the form of regularly constituted burghs, and 
of geaeratmg that spirit of freedom and independence 



the feudal lords of the soil, was yet destined in a great 
degree to overthrow the system of arbitrary power and 
lordly domination, and to^establish in its stead the principle 
of responsible and popular government 

The class of corporations above referred to were those 
called Guilds, or Merchant Companies, for as yet neither 
burghs nor incorporations of craftsmen had existence; 
but about the beginning of the twelfth century^ and during 
the reign of David I., which terminated in 1158, the more 
ancient of the burghs began to be formed ; and it was not 
till after the lapse of ages, when their population had 
greatly increased, and considerable numbers of the bur- 
gesses following the same mechanical occupation had 
been drawn together, that these separate trades were 
formed into chartered corporations, the most ancient of 
which do not date earlier than the middle of the fifteenth 
century, and many of them not till the sixteenth. 

In establishing burghs-royal throughout all parts of 
the kingdom, it would seem to have been the general 
policy of the government to subdivide the whole smiace 
of the country into certain privileged districts, within 
each of which was placed a burgh with exclusive privi- 
leges of trade over its whole bounds. The districts thus 
assigned to some of the more ancient burghs, when, of 
course, their number was comparatively small, are of an 
extent which contrasts almost ludicrously with the insig- 
nificant state into which they have since Mien. Of this 
the very ancient burghs of Inverkeithing and Rutherglen 
are appropriate examples. The bounds^es of the former 
extended over a country which now comprehends the ro- 
cent burghs of Kinross, Burntisland, Einghom, Kirkaldy, 
and Dysart; while those of Rutherglen were not less con- 
siderable, and certainly comprehended the city of Glas- 
gow, then an episcopal town, or village of comparative 
insignificance. 

l^ese extensive privileges were enjoyed by the mer- 
chant-guilds for a long period of time, and were guarded 
by the most rigorous enactments, which extended so far 
as to inflict penalties on those who purchased oonmiodities 
from such as wore not fteemen, as well as on the un- 
fireemen who sold them. They were bound, however, to 
reside within tiie burgh, in order that they might the 
more easily be made subject to the burdens and services 
to which ^ey were liable as burgesses. 

It does not appear that those who followed mechanical 
trades possMsed privileges extending over so wide a range 
as the merchant-guilds; but at any rate it was necessary 
for such persons, even before they were separately incor- 
porated, to become burgesses before they could be per- 
mitted to exercise their crafts within the immediate limits 
of the burgh. There are still many such burghs in Scot- 
land, in which neither guilds nor incorporated trades 
exist^ but in which it was necessary, previous to the pass- 
ing of the recent enactment, to enter burgess, before they 
could either sell goods or exercise a craft. 

In return for these privileges, the burgesses, besides the 
pecuniary impositions above referred to, and the expense 
of maintaining their local government, &C., wore bound to 
give suit and service to their overlord, to follow him to 
his wars, and to watch and ward the dty — that is, to de- 
fend it firom external and internal enemies; and to do 
these duties effectively, they were bound to provide them- 
selves with sufficient offensive and defensive armour, and, 
by exercise and training, to become expert in their use. 
As a curious specimen of ancient legislation on this sub- 
ject, we transcril^ an extract from an act of the reign of 
the first James : * It is ordenit that ilk burgess havand 
fiftie punds in gudes sail be hail enarmed as a gentleman 
aucht to be ; and the zeaman (yeoman) of lower degree, 
and burgess of twenty punds in gudes, shall be bodin with 
iron hat, a gud doublet of fence or habirgeon, sword and 
buckler, bow, schaif^ and knife; and that hee that is na 
bowman have a gud axe, and sic weapons as is fore- 
said ; * and the bailies are enjoined to inflict heavy penal- 
ties for every day they remain unarmed. 

Trained to arms in this manner, animated by the spirit 
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tioQ from seryitade engendered, and being often called 
into action by the frequent English invasions and internal 
convulsions which at that period afflicted our country, the 
burgesses of Scotland became sufficiently powerful to make 
them respected in the state, were courted by kings to lend 
their Influence in checking the power of the nobles, and 
contributed, in many a hard fought field, to repel foreign 
aggression and maintain the independence of their coun- 
try. During the long war of independenoe, which, with 
scarcely any exception but the reign of Bruce, may be said 
to have extended from the death of Alexander III. till the 
coronation of James L, the inhabitants of the burghs are 
believed to have been the most steady and valorous de- 
fenders of our native land; and while the more servile 
vassals of the great barons followed the fortunes of their 
traitorous lords who swore fealty to England's king, they 
were the men who, in the darkest period of our nation's 
history, filled the ranks of Wallace, of Bruce, of Andrew 
Moray, of Ramsay, and of the Regent Stuart, who was the 
founder of the Stuart dynasty. Slany instances might be 
adduced of the devoted patriotism of the burghers and of 
their equally valuable services to the cause of civil freedom, 
but the attempt would be foreign to our purpose, which is 
to show that, however necessary their exclusive privileges 
may have been in raising them from a state of serfdom, and 
in consolidating the burghs and promoting the burghal 
spirit, they were altogether inapplicable to an advanced 
state of society. 

Giving, therefore, every credit to the burgesses for their 
patriotism and public spirit at this early period, it yet be- 
came very soon manifest that there was an evident tendency 
in these monopolies to encourage extortion and fraud among 
their members ; and, accordingly, we find that, even before 
the trades were separately incorporated, it became neces- 
sary to make provisions to obviate this tendency. By the 
second parliament of that enlightened prince, James I., it 
was ' ord^init that in ilk town, of ilk sindrie craft used 
thairin, there sail be chosen a wise man of that craft, quha 
sail be haldin dekin or maisterman over the laife for the 
time, to govern and assay all warkes that beis maid, swa 
that the kingis leiges be not defrauded and skaithed in 
tyme to cum, as they have beene in time bygane throw 
untrew men of crafts.' Many subsequent enactments, with 
a similar purpose, were made in iho succeeding reigns, 
evidently with an unsuccessful result, for we find that fre- 
quently the attempt would be followed by a rebellious 
appeal to arms, and we find James VI. remarking, in an 
advice to his son, Henry Prince of Wales, * that the crafts- 
men think we should be content with tiieir work, how bad 
soever it be ; and if in any thing they be controlled, up 
goes the blue blanket.' 

But perhaps the worst fault that can be laid to the 
charge of the corporations is that of their most unjust and 
arbitrary increase of the terms of entrance. The original 
intention appears to have been to include all those who 
belonged to the particular trade incorporated, and the 
entrance-fees were fixed at such rates as could easily be 
paid by an industrious workman without materially cur- 
tailing his capital. The highest rate of entrance fbe to a 
freeman's apprentice in Edinburgh, Stirling, St Johnstone, 
Leith, and oUier gude towns, was five pounds Scots and a 
dinner to the members, while to many of the trades the 
entrance was only half that sum. These fbnds, in Roman 
Catholic times, were devoted to the uphold of an altar, 
presided over by the patron saint of the craft, and situated 
in their parish church ; they were, besides, under an obli- 
gation to maintain a chaplain to officiate at it, and to pay 
him either by weekly payments or by giving him tMal 
about at their houses. After the Reformation, however, a 
different destination and mode of collecting these fiinds, in 
the burgh of Edinburgh, was made by James VI. By the 
decreet arbitral of that monarch, dat^ 22d April, 1588, it 
was determined that * the prenteis to an skynner, chiror- 
gian, goldsmith, flesher, cordiner, tailyeour, baxter, and 
hammerman sail pay at their buiking twenty shillings, 
and for their upsett or entrance-fee fjrve pund. The pren- 
teis to ane mason or wright, at his entrie thretteen shil- 



lings and four pennies, and his upsett three pond six ^hX 
ling and eight pennies. The prenties to a wabster, wakcr, 
bonnetmaker, and furriour, at his entrie ten shilHwgH ad 
for his upset fiftie shillings ; and thjr dewties to be taae 
foreby their owkly pennies and dewties of their burgEt- 
ships.' It is further decreed, * that when any persone s^ 
happen to be maid burgess, wha was na prenteis to aiv 
merchant or craftsman or free burgess, he sail pay thf 
double of the haill prenteis or entres siller, ups^ ssA 
bulking,' as his dues of admission. And it was ordajfiai 
* that all these dewties, from merchants and craftaiBe& ia- 
differently, sail be put in ane common purse, and empl^ji: 
for the support and releif of the failyiett and deeayit bsr- 
gesses, merchants, and craftsmen, their wyfes, bairna^ a^i 
auld servants, and uther poor indwelleres of the towii.' 
The highest entrance-fee then, to any of these incorpon- 
tions, did not exceed twelve pound Scots, which is eqoal 
to one pound sterling; a very different rate of eDtraaee, 
certainly, &t)m that which has been exacted in latter timea, 
these in some cases amounting to above £200, besides tbt 
dinner, and the previous necessity of paying the burgm- 
fees. 

It appears curious that this apparently illegal and u^jiis 
course of action should not have attracted more atteatioa 
and been made the groundwork of the defence of some of 
those cases of litigation which have from time to time bees 
instituted by the corporations ai^st those unfreemen vi» 
infringed their privileges. The real culprits in such eases 
were &e freemen ; they were empowered by their ebarters, 
and by the authority above cited, to exclude those vhc- 
were unable to pay ten or twenty shillings, and they il- 
legally usurped the power of excluding that much large? 
class of tradesmen who could not pay £100 or £200. 

The powers with which they were invested to enforce 
their privileges were of the most rigorous nature. Frora 
a charter granted to the tailors' corporation of Edinburgii 
by the magistrates and council, on the 11th November, 
1684, and ratified ten years thereafter by James VI^ It 
appears they were empowered to apprehend any unfree- 
man found violating their monopoly, to confiscate the work 
found in his possession, whether executed within the burgh 
or imported from without, to levy a fine of forty shillings 
(Scots) for every offence, and to lodge the offender in jul 
till the fine be pidd. The produce of these fines and ooc- 
fiscations, however, was to he devoted, not to the corpora- 
tion, but partly to the officers whose duty it was to appre- 
hend the criminal and partly to the pubUc charities of the 
city. It may well be supposed that such a rigid monopoly 
as this would have frightened the other inhabitants into 
the apprehension that the price of their clothes might be 
indefinitely increased ; but the council, of whom Geoi^ 
Heriot, the deacon of the goldsmiths, was one, were buS- 
ficiently intelligent to provide a remedy for this anticipated 
evil, for by a subsequent clause it is provided that the 
members of the incorporation shall hold themselves in 
readiness, within twenty-four hours' notice from any of the 
lieges, to send * a man perfectly competent to cut and to 
sew,' to their houses, that he is to work from five o'clock ia 
the morning * ungangand out till aught o'clock at e*en, and 
to get thairfDr his meit and t]^al pennies (Scots) per day.' 

These powers were long held in Urroretn over the vik 
unfreemen and interlopers, as they were called by the free- 
men. It was one of the most galling circumstances in the 
lot of the tradesman who ventured within their precincts, 
to find himself threatened from time to time wiUi the ter- 
rors of the magistrate and the jail ; and it is not above 
twelve or thirteen years since an old shoemaker, who occu- 
pied a small cellar in the Lawnmarket, was incarcerated 
by the corporation of cordiners and lodged for weeks in 
the Canongate jail. 

The advancing tide of commercial enterprise, however, 
rendered it necessary for the corporations in many bur^ 
to mitigate the severity of their restrictions, by admitting 
unf^^emen to practise their respective callings within their 
bounds, either by the paymept of an annual sura of money, 
which varied from one to ten and fifteen pounds, or by a 
per centage on the amount of the job, under the name «f 
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fine, If the infraction was onl j occarional and tempOTary. 
The adoption of this expedient is understood to ha^e pro- 
duced no inconsiderable reyenue to the corporations. Not- 
withstanding this (hot, howerer, the general eifeot of the 
exoessiye power of exclosion from membership on the oor- 
pondons themselyes, has been to rednoe them, eycn whea 
possessed of great wealth, from large flourishing oommit- 
nides to ^e yeriest wrecks and siiadows of their former 
Klyes. Many of them haye died out and beoome extinct 
One corporation in Edinburgh, with wealth enough to be 
a small Ibrtune to each of its eight or nine members, seems 
tottering to its fiill ; and others giye unfiiiling indications, 
unless some new inftision of lifb be imparted, of a similar 
inglorious termination. 

Their effects upon the welfare of the burghs were also 
mach to be deplored, and were particularly hurtfril, as 
cannot but be obyious, to many an industrious young 
m&n, who discoyered that after his entry-money had 
been paid, and the members of the body corporate who 
sat in judgment upon some specimen he was ordered to 
adduce of his skill as a craftsman treated to an expensiye 
dinner, that after all fees and exactions had been met and 
fiiirlj settled, a yery small amount of capital — ^the remains 
of what he had sayed by years of rigorous economy from 
his prerious earnings — ^remained to start with. Hundreds 
were in this manner kept from attempting what was aboye 
their reach, and of the otners who did so, hundreds, from the 
eanses we haye specified, were firstTdisheartened and then 
nu'ned at the yery commencement of their career. So exclu- 
sire were they in some instances, that no one, except the sons 
of members, or parties who had served a long apprentico- 
6Mp to one of themselyes, and had paid a considerable 
Knm as an apprentice fee, was permitted to jdn them, thus 
making it aU but impossible for families in the humbler 
ranis of life to send their sons to learn those trades, and 
s«cure fbr them anything like a chance of succeeding in 
after life, within the precincts of the burgh. The conse- 
qnence was, that property within the burgh was deserted, 
sod places in the suburbs grew into importance. Indiyi- 
doala Hying there, suffered to carry on their business 
^uunolested, generally excelled their neighbours in the 
horgb, as, rel3ring on their own exertions rather than on 
monopoly, their ingenuity was called out, and improye- 
ments effected that their pririleged brethren never thought 
o£ In this manner, to the great loss of the holders of 
property, and even of the incorporations themselyes, busi- 
JW88 deserted the burgh. Nor was this the worst of the 
matter. Haunts of profligacy and vice, by which cities and 
Iw-ge burgh towns are disgraoed, might have been occu- 
pied by virtuous and industrious tradesmen, but ft)r the 
exactions of these monopolists, by which they were driyen 
forth to seek workshops in situations beyond the reach of 
*eir baneftil interference. 

Some curious instances of recent oppression will serve still 
farther to illustrate the nature of the system. The Messrs 
^^Mtteron of Cupar employed George Lyall, one of their own 
men, to mend their horses* harness. Lyall carried on no 
'rade; he wrought for wages only. His masters did not carry 
Withe trade of saddlers ; they (fed not sell anything within 
^e burgh ; they sold no saddles nor saddlery work of any 
tind anywhere ; the harness which they used was not in 
^tf a source of profit, but subordinate to the business of 
^*nier8 ; and yet the corporation of hammermen prevented 
^f Camerons by an interdict, which was afterwards set 
*^^e by a judgment of the Court of Session, from acting 
*^y longer suck a grossly ilhgal part A printing-machine 
^M sent to Cupar from Edinburgh, and the same incorpora- 
tion actually menaced with an interdict the parties employed 
fo put it up. It was discovered that, firom poor old women 
jn Kirkaldy, fines had been exacted for knitting or mend- 
?g carpet dioes, by the corporation of cordwainers. The 
^^rporation of wrights and masons in our own ancient 
Royalty would usually neither compete fbr the erection of 
}jj"^ding8 themselyes, nor allow others to do so without 
^^ most vexatious interference and the most oppressive 
J^nalties. For example, they exacted heavy fines from 
we builders who erected the additional offices pertaining 



to the courts of law in Parliament Square, the norma 
school in Castle Terrace, and the Assembly Hall — all c 
which were erected either wholly or partly with publi 
money. But perhaps the case of greatest hardship, an( 
which exhibits the power of relentless persecution which th' 
old system occasionally allowed the members of corporat 
bodies to indulge in, was that of Mr Wight, who, some twelve 
years ago, occupied an old house in the Black Bull Close ai 
a slaughterhouse. After he had held it for some time for thii 
purpose, it became ruinous and he was compelled to leave it 
Nine months aft^er this he was summoned by tho Canon- 
gate Incorporation of Fleahers, before the sheriff, for £20. 
alleged to be due to them for his encroachment on theii 
rights. The arguments which Mr Wight brought forward 
in his own vindication appeared to the sherLGT so unan- 
swerable that a judgment was recorded in his favour, 
The relentless incorporation, however, appealed, and tooh 
the gentleman befiire the Court of S^sion, where the 
judge, impressed with the great ii\justice of the claim, also 
resisted it; but, influenced by the law and practice in 
oases of this sort, he amerced the unfortunate victim in 
the expenses of the prosecution, whioh, together with those 
of his own agent, amounted to about £200. Aggravated 
by what he considered great injustice, and perhaps unable 
to spare so largo a sum out of his business capital, he re- 
sisted payment and was thrown into jail, from which he was 
only eventually released by compromising the matter for 
a considerable sum. The brother of the same individual 
underwent, we believe, a similar persecution, only two 
years thereafter, for a like alleged offence. 

Abundant proo& might be adduced of a strong feeling 
of opposition to these oppressive monopolies having been 
exhibited in former days, which the political influence of 
corporations under the cIosq burgh system was always 
sufficient to hold in check ; but after the passing of the 
Reform Bill this opposition could no longer be subdued : 
powerful representations, both in England and Scotland, 
were made against the continuance of these privileged 
abuses ; committees of parliament in England, and royal 
commi^oners in Scotland, were appointed to probe the 
seat of the disease, and in both cases did they pronounce 
them incurable evils, which could onlv be eradicated by 
the knilb. The English municipal bill, accordingly, of 
1835-6 swept the obnoxious grievance from the burghs 
of that kingdom, and in the following year a similar bill 
was introduced for Scotland. The fate of this measure 
was, however, not so fortunate. It contained a number 
of provisionB which were obnoxious to the feelings and 
interests of many of the burghs, and it was ultimately with- 
drawn. An attranpt was made to resuscitate it in 1888, 
with a similar result; and in 1840 it was again brought to 
light, but without the clauses which were to emancipate 
labour. An energetic remonstrance from certain parties 
in Edinburgh, however, secured a promise from tho go- 
vernment that the clauses would be re-inserted. Tlie bill 
• — the result of two years' labour of a dozen law com- 
missioners, and elaborated from a careftil study of fbur 
large fi)lio volumes in which their investigationB were en- 
grossed, was again rejected, and again frustrated the hopes 
of the friends of industrial freedom. 

The exactions of the corporations still continuing with 
unabated rigour, symptoms of restiveness began to be 
manifested in the summer of 1844, and a case of peculiar 
hardship having occurred in Leith, in which a respectable 
tradesman, after having been harassed with litigation finr 
four years, and mulcted in heavy expenses by one of the 
incorporations, was compelled by an interdict to relinquish 
his business and take down Ins name from his shop, a 
spirit of indignation was roused up in that burgh, which 
would not be repressed. An association was formed, 
which immediately set to work, by presenting a numerously 
signed memorial of their grievances to government, by ad- 
dressing letters to public men, by inviting the co-operation 
of other burghs and influeatial bodies, and by disseminat- 
ing their views extensively through the press. At the end 
of a twelvemonth's active agitation, they had the satisfao- 
tion of haying submitted the subject to the notice of two 
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departments of government ; of receiving the promise of 
its being attended to from Sir Robert Peel ; of getting a 
public pledge from the lord advocate, in his place in the 
House of Commons, through the medium of Joseph Hume, 
that he would investigate the subject during the recess 
«nth a view to a remedy ; and they were cheered by the 
co-operation of the newspapers, some of the principal town 
councils, and by the establishment of associations with a 
similar purpose to their own. 

The most active and inde&tigable of these was the Non- 
Freemen's Association of Edinburgh. Acting in conjunc- 
tion with the Leith Association, they issued an address to the 
Scottish burghs; they sent memorials to government; 
they appealed to the provincial press to join in the agita- 
tion ; and they took the bold step of applying directly to 
the whole corporations throughout Scotland, whose mono- 
poly they wished to destroy, and requested to know 
whether they were willing to surrender their privileges, 
and if not, why not. The effect of this proceeding was most 
beneficial. Actuated, most probably, by the fiioroughly 
indefensible character oftheir exclusive rights, and ashamed 
to urge a reason for their being maintained, the majority 
of those who replied gave in their assent. Of this import- 
ant correspondence, Uie report of the committee gives the 
following information : — * The circulars were addressed to 
the chief magistrates of npwards of one hundred towns or 
burghs, to forty-two deans of guild, and to the deacons of 
about two hundred and fifty incorporated trades. The 
data from which these addresses were obtuned has been 
since ascertained to be imperfect, as in many burghs, to 
which letters were addressed, exclusive privileges are un- 
knovm ; in others the guildries are amalgamated with the 
town coimcils, and many of the incorporated trades have 
become extinct Answers, however, have been received 
from fbrty-six bnrghs, from eighteen guilds, and from one 
hundred and eight incorporated trades. The answers from 
the burghs are, with four qualified exceptions, in favour of 
abolition ; they include most of the largest and most po]»u- 
lous towns — Edinburgh, Glasgow, Perth, Dumfries, Cupar, 
and Leith are among the number. Those from the gmlds 
are all &vourable, with the exception of the Merchant 
House, Glasgow ; and of the hundred and eight replies 
from incorporated trades, ninety-eight are favourable, and 
only ten state objections.' 

The association communicated this important informa^ 
tion to government, and after they had succeeded in getting 
most of the leading corporations also to memoralise, the 
lord advocate received instructions to prepare a bill, 
which obtained the royal assent on the 14th of May, 1846. 
It is entitled * Anno None, Victoria Regina, cap. xviii,' and 
contains a complete remedy for the grievance to which we 
have directed tiie attention of our readers. 

THE CAVE OF DEATH. 

In the early part of the French Revolution, the prisons 
of Lyons were filled with thousands of unhappy victims. 
Seventy-two prisoners who were condemned, were thrown 
into the Cave of Death, on the 9th of December, there to 
wait the execution of their sentence. This could not be 
the next day, because it was the Decadi. One of the pri- 
soners, of the name of Porral, only twenty-two years of 
age, of a bold and ardent spirit, profited by this interval 
to devise a plan of escape. His sisters having, by means 
of a very large bribe, obtained access to tins abode of 
horror, began to weep around him. * It is not now a time 
to weep,' said he, * it is the moment to arm ourselves with 
resolution and activity, and endeavour to find some way 
by which we can elude our menaced fiite. Bring me files, 
a chisel, a tumscrew, and other instruments ; bring wine 
in abundance ; bring a poignard, that, if reduced to ex- 
tremity, we may not perish without the means of defence. 
By this grate, which looks into the Bua Lafond, you can 
give me these things ; I will be in waiting there the whole 
day to receive them. The sisters retired, and, in the 
course of the day, at different visits, brought a variety of 
tools, twelve fowls, and about sixty botties of wine. Por- 



ral communicated hu» project to four oth^s, bold i&d 
active like himself and the whole business was arranged. 
The evening arrived ; a general supper was prc^oaed ; tb 
last they should ever eat The prisoners supped well, ai^ 
exhorted each other to meet their fate next morning witk 
heroism. The wine was briskly circul^^ till tbe ocm- 
pany were laid fast asleep. At eleven o*clock the &as»- 
ciates began their labours : one of them was placed is i 
sentinel near the door of the cave, armed with a poignard, 
ready to despatch the turnkey, if at his visit* at two o'ekd 
in the morning, he should appear to suspect anything; tk 
others, pulling off their coats, began to make thdr n- 
searches. At the extremity of the second cave they fboid 
a huge door, and on this they began their operations. It 
was of oak, and double ban*ed; by degrees the hiziga 
gave way to the file, and the door was no longer held fay 
tiiem ; but still they could not force it open; it was heM 
by something on the other side. A hole was made in 'i 
with a chiselj and, looking through, they perceived it yu 
tied by a very strong rope to a post at a distance. TUs 
was a terrible moment ! They endeavoured in vain to cut 
the rope with the chisel or file, but they could not read 
it. A piece of wax candle, however, was procured; and, 
being lighted, and tied to the end of a stick, they thrust n 
through the hole in the door, and burned the cord asund^. 
The door was then opened, and the adventurers proceeded 
forward. They now found themselves in another vault, i& 
the midst of which wa^ a large slab of stone, which seemei 
laid there for some particular purpose. Thej struck upot 
it, and found it was hollow. This gave them hopes that it 
was placed to cover the entrance of some subterraneoe 
passage ; perhaps it might be one that led to the RboDL 
They succeeded in removing the stone, and found to tkir 
inexpressible transport that it was indeed a subterraneooi 
passage, and they doubted not that here they should fiad 
an issue. They then tied their handkerohiefe togetkr, 
and one of them, named Labatre, taking hold of the oad 
with one hand, and carrying a light in the other, de- 
scended to explore the place. Alas ! their hopes were m 
a moment blasted; instead of finding any passage bj 
which they could escape, he found this was an old well, 
dried up, and heaped with rubbish^ Labatre retained 
with a heavy heart : some other means must be sought 
A door at the extremity of the cave now (^peared their 
only resource. On this they set to work with tiie suae 
ardour, and succeeded in forcing it open. But this led 
only to another vault, which served as a depot fiir oonfia- 
cated effects and merchandise. Among other things was 
a large trunk flill of shirts. They profited by this dis- 
covery to make an exchange of linen ; and, instead of the 
clean ones which they took, they left their own, whidi 
they had worn for many weeks. Two doors beside that 
at which they had entered now offered themselves to their 
choice. They began to attack one; but they had scaroeiy 
applied the file when they were alarmed by the barking of 
a dog behind. A general consternation seized the party; 
the work was stopped in an instant : perhaps the door led 
into the apartments of the jailer. This idea recalled to 
their minds that it was now near two o'clock, the time fjf 
his visit One of the party returned towards the Cave of 
Death, to see whether all was safe; and it was agreed to 
suspend their labours till his return. They had need of 
some moments of rest, and they took advantage of than to 
fortify themselves for the rest of their work by taking 
some wine. When the scout returned, he said that on his 
arrival at the Cave of Death, he shuddered with horror to 
find the turnkey there already. The man, however, who 
had been left as sentinel, had engaged him to drink with 
him, and the scout joining the party, they plied him so 
well, that he at last reeled off without much examining 
the cave, and was in all probability laid fast asleep for the 
rest of the night. This was very consolatory news. Qui^g 
the door at which they heard the dog bark, they applied < 
themselves to the other. They found here folding doon^ t 
one of which they opened, and found themselves in a long \ 
dark passage. At the end they perceived another door; i* 
but listening, they heard voices ; it in fitct led to the guard- | 
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hime, where seyenil soldiers in the national unifbrm were 
assembled. This was indeed a terrible stroke; had they 
then got so &r, only to meet with a worse obstacle than 
tny &ey had yet encountered? Must all their labours 
prove then at length firuitless? Only one resource now 
remained, and this was a door which they had passed on 
the &de of the passage, and which they had not attempted, 
because they ooncdTcd it must lead to the great court of 
the Hotel de Yille, and they would rather have fbund some 
other exit; but, 

* AD desperate liazards courage do create, 
As be plays frankly who has least estate; 
Presence of mind and courage in distress, 
Are more than armies to procure success.' 

Jjk hci, having forced the door, it appeared they were not 
mi^aken ; that they were at the bottom of a staircase 
which led into Uie court It was now half-past four o^clock ; 
the morning was dark and cold, while rain and snow were 
fiUing in abundance. The assodatos embraced each other 
wHh transport, and were preparing to mount the staircase, 
when Porral cried out, 'What are you about? if we at- 
tempt to go out at present, all is over with us ! The gate 
is now shut, and if any one should be perceived in the 
eoort, the alarm would instantly be given, and all would 
be discovered. After having had the courage to penetrate 
thus &r, let us have resolution still to wait awhile. At 
eight o'clock the gate will be opened, and the passage 
through the court firee. We can then steal out by degrees, 
ind, mingling with the numbers that are constantly pass- 
ing and repassing, we can go away without being per- 
eeiTed. It is not till ten o'clock the prisoners are sum- 
moned to execution; between eight and ten there will be 
time enough for all of us to get away. We will return to 
the cave; and, when the time of departure arrives, each of 
OS five will inform two others of the means of escape 
offered. We shall then be fifteen, and going out three at 
a time, we shall pass unobserved. Let the last three, as 
they set off^ inform fifteen others, and thus in succession 
we may aM escape.' This plan appeared judicious and 
safe: it was unanimously agreed to, and Uie associates, 
returning to the cave, made choice of those who should 
first be informed of what they had done. Montellier, a 
notary, and Baron de Clu^oy, to whom the means of escape 
were c^ered, reftised to avail themselves of them ; the for^ 
mer from a confidence of a pardon, as he had been mis- 
taken for his brother ; and the latter, though in the flower 
of bis age, declared all his ties in the world were broken, 
and that life had nothing now to offer which could make 
him desirous of prolonging it They were both guillotined 
the next morning, l^e &te of the fifteen who fled was 
▼ery dissimilar, and the escape of the rest was prevented 
by the imprudence of one of them. The last of the fifteen 
who, on quitting the cave, was, according to the plan ar- 
ranged, privately to apprise fifteen others, instead of doing 
so, cried aloud, ' The passage is open ; let him that can, 
escape.' This excited a great movement among the prison- 
en. They arose in an instant, doubting whether what 
they beard could be true, or whether he who uttered these 
words was not mad. The noise they made alarmed the 
sentinel without ; he called to the turnkeys ; they hastened 
hnmediately to the cave^ perceived what had been done, 
uid, closing up the door by which the prisoners had 
^ped, placed a strong guard before it Nesple, who had 
excited this movement, was, with three others, taken and 
executed. Another of the fugitives took refuge in the 
litniae of a fiiend, in an obscure street, but he was dis- 
coTered, brought back, and guillotined. It was not thus 
^th Porral, &e origizml author of the plan. He was the 
^ that came forUi from the cave. As he passed the 
sentinel in the court, he addressed him, * My good friend, 
it rains and snows very hard ; were I in your place, I 
would not remain out of doors in such villanous weather, 
hut would go to the fire in the guard-room.' The sentinel 
thanked him, and following Ins advice, the coast was left 
toore clear for the prisoners. Porral took reftige in the 
hoQse of one who was considered a good patriot, and 



who entered the house. As soon as they were gone, he 
be^m to think of making his way out of the city as fkst as 
possible. When he arrived at the Place Belle Cour, he 
fbund parties of the gen-d'armerie dispersed everywhere. 
Porral went into a house, and, making known who he was, 
entreated an asylum. The inhabitants were women, timid 
to excess ; but the desire of saving an innocent person ren- 
dered them courageous. They conducted him into a gar- 
ret, and concealed him behind some planks standing up in 
a comer. The gens-d'armes arrived ; they searched the 
house; they came into the garret where Porral was con- 
cealed. Here they found a large cask, the top of which 
was fiastened down by a padlock. They asked for the key ; 
the women went down stairs for it YfbJle they were gone, 
one of the gens-d'armes leaned against the pUuiks, while a 
second saad, * 'Twould be droll enou|^ if we were to find 
one of the ftigitives in this cask.' — ' More likely plate or 
money,' says a third, * for it seems very heavy.' The key 
at length arrived; the cask was unlo<^ed, and was found 
to be ftill of salt The gens-d'armes swore at the disap- 
pointment, visited the roof of the house, and then retired. 
In the evening, Porral, dressed in women's clothes, with 
a basket on his head and another under his arm, passed 
the bridge of La Guillotiere, and quitted the city. Gabriel, 
another of the fugitives, concealed himself among the 
bushes in the nuurshes of the Trevaux Perrache, where he 
was nearly firozen to death, but he got away to a place of 
safety. The young Gouchoux, who was one of the five 
that had opened the way for his escape, made choice of 
his fiither, who was nearly eighty years of age, as one of 
the fifteen ; but the poor old man s legs were swollen, and 
he was scarcely Me to walk. * Fly, fly, my son ! ' said 
he, * if thou hast the opportunity ; fly this instant 1 I com- 
mand it as an act of duty ; but it is impossible that I 
should fly with thee. I have lived long enough — ^my 
troubles will soon be finished ; and deatii will be deprived 
of its sting if I can know that thou art in safety. His 
son assured him that he would not quit the prison with- 
out him, and that his persisting in his refusal would only 
end in tJie destruction of both. The fltther, overcome by 
his dutiful affections, yielded, and, supported by his son, 
made his way to the bottom of the staircase; but to ascend 
it was out of his power ; he could just drag his legs along 
the ground, but to lift them up was impossible, ffis son, 
though low in stature, and not strong, took him up in his 
arms ; the desire of saving his father gave him strength, 
and he carried him to the top of the stairs. His filial 
piety was rewarded, and both escaped. 

GEOLOGICAL RESEARCHES IN RUSSIA. 

SECOND NOTICE. 

In resuming our notice of Sir R. Mnrchison's work, we 
may remind the reader that we found a new term 
introduced into geological nomenclature, namely, * Per- 
mian,' used to distinguish the peculiar formation of a 
region extending from the Ural Mountuns to the great 
river Volga, twice as lar^ as the kingdom of France. 
Among the deposits of this vast district, comprising lower 
red sandstone, some of the conglomerates and magnesian 
limestone are found, the rich veins of cq>per constituting 
the chief mineral wealth of this portion of the imperii 
dominions. The characteristic features of the coal-fields 
of other European countries and of America find no par- 
allel in Russia ; in the latter country the beds of coal lie in 
the calcareous strata. Other discrepancies may likewise 
be detected, yet there is in general a great similarity of 
the fossilized remains of animal and vegetable life with 
those of the western divisions of the continent 

The g^eat mountain ranges of Europe were long sup- 
posed to consist of the primitive rocks ; later geologists, 
however, endeavoured to prove that they were thrown up 
in ' the tertiary epoch.' Undeterred by this, Sir Roderick 
shows that we have in then some of the most ancient 
known portions of the earth's crust, Uie base, in fact, on 
which the earlier fossiliferous deposits repose. Taking 
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of the globe, the work before us demonstrates the up- 
heaval of the Ural range to have been through the transi- 
tion strata, and consequentlj from a lower position than 
the rocks which have l^en generally considered the oldest 
of the system. 

In this portion of the work we are carried over a bewil- 
dering extent of country, from the White Sea to the 
frontiers of Tartary. In the mountain districts, as they 
are called, though the heights rarely exceed those of the 
Scottish hills, we meet with much that is valuable and 
interesting. 

One of the passages of the party across the Urals was 
by Mount Eatchkanar, a hill whose general outline and 
geological character render it somewhat similar to Cader 
fdris, in Merionethshire. The ascent is so gradual, that 
the water which falls finds its way down but verys lowly 
to the level country, and the road passes through dense 
foliage, obstructing all lateral view ; nothing is seen be- 
neath the feet of the traveller save bog and marsh plants, 
and no vista whatever can be obtained through the dark 
and gloomy fbrest, in which his horse flounders, amid 
half-rotten and broken logs, occasionally sinking to the 
saddle-flaps in mire. The travellers, however, had 
scarcely commenced the descent on the opposite side than 
a new scene presented itself: — ' A large chaotic assem- 
blage of loose angular blocks lay around us, from amid 
which rose the magnificent Pinus cembra, towering above 
all its associates of the fbrest, the rocks being overgrown 
with peonies, roses, and geraniums/ They were at the 
foot of the Eatchkanar, aconftised mass of stratified igne- 
ous rocks, with veins of hard and pure magnetic iron, of 
several inches thick, running through in a general direc- 
tion from north-west to south-east, and scattered through 
the mountain in such quantities as to neutralise the action 
of their comoasses, which vibrated indi^rently in any 
direction. This is the great mineral region of Russia. 
Around the base of the Eatchkanar itself great quantities 
of that valuable mineral, platina, and gold alluvia, have 
been found. The attempts hitherto made to work the 
magnetic iron have proved unsuccessful from its hardness 
and brittleness. 

On leaving this district the party met with a remark- 
able instance of identity between a portion of the Uralian 
formations and those of England. * As soon, however/ 
says Sir R. Murehison, ' as we reached the banks of the 
Is, an east-flowing tributary of the Tura, and emerged 
from the dark forest into the first reclaimed ground, we 
were rejoiced by the sight of a group of our oldest fossil 
friends. The banks of this little river are in fact com- 
posed, for a considerable distance, of white limestone 
thickly tenanted by large pentameri, some trilobites, and 
shells which we hailed as true Silurians, and worthy of 
the very region of Caractacus* Remembering the plea- 
sure with which we first cast our eyes over analogous 
beautiful forms of the Ludlow formation in England, we 
were enchanted when we discovered myriads of them un- 
distinguishable fVom the Pentamems Kmghtiiy so that, 
seated on the grassy banks of the Is, we might fbr a mo- 
ment have fancied ourselves in the meadows of the Lug 
at Aymestry.' 

In the western flank of the range the tratellers asoended 
the mountain called by the natives Petchora-ill-is, with 
the assistance of the Mantchi, a branch of the Ostiaks, 
who feed large herds of rein-deer on the heights during 
the summer season. From the summit of Petehora*iil- 
is (about 3600 feet above the sea) the spectator casts his 
view eastwards into the wide and deep valley of the Sosva, 
occupied by dense dark forests, beyond which are ranges 
of heights called Telbunniar by the natives. Still further 
to the east are green dark-wooded plains, in which a few 
lakes appear, and in the distance are the boundless yellow- 
ish steppes of Siberia. 

The exploration of this region has opened quite a new 
field for geologists ; one, however, from the nature of the 
country and its inhabitants, little likely to be visited by 
travellers less enterprising, or under less favourable aus- 
pices^ than the author and bis associates. The surrey has. 



led to the exact determination of the north-easten » 
tremity of the great basin of Permian deposits; sad to 
the proof that certain groups of animals hare not alvaxi 
been obliterated by the powerful local changes whieh Yam 
separated one deposit fh)m another. 

At the Zavod ndning and fogging establiskmeot tf 
Zlataiist, General Anosofl^, the director, entertaised the 
party with true Russian hospitality. The town is sitoaied 
in a pleasant valley in the western slope of the Ural, asi 
bids fair to rise to great importance in the mano^ui 
of iron and steel. The damasked sword-blades fibricaied 
there are said to be unrivalled. Our traveller remarb, 
' the great fault of European sword-blides is, that beii^ 
forged of shear-steel, for the sake of elasticity, thej ire 
scarcely susceptible of the keeh edge which cast-steel wiE 
assome. The geilius of AnosoflT has triumphed ont tb 
objection, not in hardening the soft steel, but hi gitiz^ 
elasticity to the hard ; and it may be doubted whether 
any fabric in the world can compete with that of Zlttsiot 
in the production of weapons combining in an equal derree 
edge and elasticity.' The mineral lands of Uie soatben 
Urals belong to the wandering Bashkirs, who, faowerer, 
readily sell the metallifsrous tracts to their Rtinu 
neighbours, and like the redmen of America, retire vitt 
their herds of horses into continually-narrowing limits. 

It is worthy of note, that while the eastern flank of tJie 
Urals abounds in upheaved igneous rocks, so is it almut 
exclusively the seat of the mineral productions ; only ooe 
instance occurring in which metalliferous otes have ben 
found on the western ftlope of the range. Sir R. Mon^ 
son confirms the tiews of the celebrated Homboldt, Tin 
considers that the veins of gold fbund in various psiis ef 
the region were formed by some convulsion bat little 
farther back than the great change which destroyed tk 
mammoths once so numerotis in the country^ whose booa 
and carcasses are still frequently discovered imbeddH 
deeply in the soil. It would appear that the great Per 
mian district, with its extensive beds of eopper ore, wis 
deposited prior to the upheaval of the present ridge oFtiie 
Urals. Iti other words, what we now call the Unl 
Moutitains, then formed the l-oeky shore of a tery aodflit 
and probably low continent, from which powerful streamt 
descended into a Western sea, bearing with them in grest 
abundance the cupriferous material, but not a trace of tb' 
metals, gold and platina, now so abundantly distributd 
among the hills. 

Unlike the sand of the riters of South Ameriea, iV 
gold alluria of the Urals consists of coarse gravel and 
Shingle, which the process of time has eroded from tbe 
surrounding rocks. The only mines in whieh sabter* 
ranean excavations are carried on are at Beresovtk ; aod 
here, owing to the absence of a steam-engine for pompiBt 
out the water, they are not worked to a greater depth 
than sixteen fiset. At the other mining establishmeots, 
Nijny, Tagilsk, and Blagodat, the mineral is collected bf 
washing the detritus accumulated in the talleys and oo 
the slopes of the hills. The eastern gold-bearing distrid 
extends over a space of 100 tersts in width, whose fut- 
duce, at no distant date, will probably efleet a consider- 
able abatement in the value of the precious metals. Tte 
valley of the Miask is the most productive in large-sisra 
lumps of gold. At the Zavod of Zarevo-Atexandroftk* 
during the travellers' visit, a lump was found weighing 
twenty-four pounds sixty-eight zolotniks,* and sebse- 
quently another, of three times the weight, has been dis- 
covered at the same works. Of far more importetjce, 
however, to the cause of science, is the invaluable mineral 
platina, met with wherever the auriferous deposits ocear. 
Without the aid of this metol, the progress of analytical 
chemistry would be brought to a close ; the gold and other 
crucibles formerly in use melted and disappeared bef«rD 
the substances placed within them to be tested were u- 
fi3cted by the action of the fire. But by the infosibilitf 
of platina, the chemist is again enabled to coDtinoe his 

• Tlie Russian pound contaius 96 zolotniks sod is eqod to U tt 
7 dr. English. 
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cseftrehet, and il is gratifying to learn that, as well aa 
loath America, Russia fnraishes it in considerable quanti* 
ies. The principal works for this metal are in the terri- 
ories of the Demidoff familj, where it has been found in 
ragments varying in weight {torn a zolotnik to upwards 
f eight poundis.t 

The work goes on to discuss the question of the former 
ixistenoe of large herds of mammoths in this portion of 
be Russian empire. It had been* for a long time sup- 
toscd that their destruction was attributable to a sudden 
ihsDge of temperature throughout the region, fk-om torrid 
leat to arctic cold. But manf facts have latelj come to 
ight which warrant the belief that the mammoth, with 
ts thick skin, covered by short wool and shaggy hair, 
rss adapted to live in a cold climate. Three known 
ipecimens of the entire animal have at various times been 
lisinterred from the frozen soil, and enormous quantities 
)f their bonea have been met with in every quarter, but 
more particalarly in connesrion with the gold detritus of 
the extensive district here referred to. Mr Lyell was 
the first to suggest that the nature and habits of the 
mammoth were not, as many eminent naturalists, and 
unoDg them Cuvier, had believed, the same as those of 
the elephant of Asia. He showed that the elevation of 
large portions of Siberia, and the consequent drying up 
of wide estuaries, would render the climate more intensely 
cold, and, at the same time, account for the preservation 
of their remains. The conservative powers of the Siberian 
dlmate were shown on the accidental disinterment of the 
body of Prince Menzikoff, which had lain in the ground 
above a century ; it appeared to have underaone no change, 
ereo the skin and mtistachios were perfect. Professor 
Oven likewise, by his microscopical investigation of mam* 
moths* teeth, has proved them to be different in structure 
from those of the elephant ; such, in fact, as were adapted 
to the mastication of bark of trees and shrubs common to 
Siberia at the present day. The mammoth, however, is 
Dot the only animal whoso bones have been discovered ; 
among others are those of the Bos nrus or primeval ox, 
long supposed to be extinct, yet of which, as we learn 
from a note, individuals are still to be met with in the 
great forest of fiialawieea in Lithuania. 

Here we see a striking example of the relation of vari- 
oai branches of science to each other. The geologist not 
only reads the physical history of a country in its strata, 
but, with the aid of the naturalist and physiologist, he 
restores to life its once animated races, and places them 
before us in their original nature and habits with surpris- 
ing fidelity. Many other illustrations might be given 
^d our limits permit. The other phenomena noticed in 
the volumes are the drift of blocks and bouldera, covering 
abroad region of the country from Hamburgh to Archangel, 
io the disciission of which we light on a curious instance 
of RoMian superstition. * The shrine of St Procopius,* 
^testhe author, *in the cathedral church of Usting, is 
ui high reputation with the natives, because about 300 
years ago that holy man is said to have saved Usting from 
being destroyed by a shower of ai:roliU$ which fell from 
heaven. Our roineralogical curiosity was roused, and, 
Boseen, we contrived to chip off a small fragment from 
the block, which, from its blackened and polished external 
aspect (due to long adoration and the smoke of incense), 
DMght really have passed for an aerolite, when it proved 
to be a true granitic northern boulder. So much for the 
legend and St Procopius/ 

Some able remarks follow on the action of powerful 
fluid currents in transporting heavy materials to great 
^"Stances; and on the disturbances and oscillations of the 
*»rth'8 surface in that region. A remarkable peculiarity 
^ars in the * tchornozem ' or black earth which over- 
*Pjead8 poftions of the country equal in extent to an 
ordinary empire. It is described as being unquestion- 
wly the finest soil in Russia, whether for the production 
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of wheat 0^ grass. It is so fertile, as arable land, that the 
farmers never apply manure ; and after taking many crops 
in succession, leave it fallow tor a year or two, and then 
resume their scourging treatment. The formation of the 
* tehomosem' is ascribed to the action of water, and there 
is ample evidence that the greater part of Russia in Europe 
was once the bed of a vast ocean, since which period the 
surface baa undergone a variety of changes. The hands 
of man have also produced and are still effecting changes 
in large tracts of Russia, by the destruction of her forests 
and the conversion of her northern marshes into arable 
lands. A few centuries only have elapsed since northern 
Russia was a dense virgin forest, with vast intervening 
marshes and lakes, but now her gigantic pine trees are 
felled, lakes and marshes are drained, and the culture of 
eom is extended to the latitude of the White Sea. 

We cannot do better than close our notice of this great 
work — great in what it has accomplished as in what it 
foreshadows — in the words of the author : — We have, he 
says, faithfhllv and impartially * unfolded the leaves of 
fossil records, and, * may we not say, that every effort 
made by man to read new lessons in the ancient book of 
nature has augmented his admiration of the works of the 
Creator P and when it is seen that the true history of the 
changes which he has successively ordained in our planet, 
from the earliest days of animated natura to the present 
period, baa been evolved by the comparatively recent la- 
Dours of a few men of science, we may be permitted to rejoice 
in having formed a part of the zealous band whose re- 
searches after truth have developed so many new sources 
of natural knowledge.' 

ORIGIN OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE 

SOCIETY. 

^ It was late in the year 1802, when the Rev. Thomas 
Charles wae walking through the streets of Bala, a small 
town in Wales. He had not gone far when he met a little 
girl whom he knew. He asked her if she could tell him 
the text fh)m which he had preached on the last Sunday. 
Instead of giving a ready answer, as she had been in the 
habit of doing to his questions, she hung down her head in 
silence. * Can you not tell me the text, my little girl ? ' 
said the minister. Still she was silent, and burst into tears. 
At last she said, < The weather, sir, has been so bad, that 
I could not get to read the Bible.' * Could not get to read 
the Bible ! how was that f ' He soon learned the cause : 
there was no copy of the Word of God to which she could 
get access, either at her own home or among her Mends ; 
and she used to travel seven miles, over the hills, every 
week, to a place where she could get a Welsh Bible, to 
read the chapter from which the minister took his text on 
the Sunday. But^ during that week, the cold and stormy 
weather had kept her from her usual journey. No doubt 
Mr Charles was much pleased with the girl, though she 
could not tell him the text. Nor did he meet her in vain ; 
for it led, as will be seen, to very important results. After 
she had gone, he began to reflect how mcmy were without 
the sacred Scriptures. He next inquired among the people 
in the town and villages, in how many houses the Bible 
was to be met with ; and you may suppose how great his 
sorrow when he fbund tiiere was only one copy to about 
every eighty fiunilies I What was to be done t He was not 
a rich man, so he oould not supply them ; and, even if he 
could get the money, he well knew they were not to be 
bought, as there were very few printed in those days. 
After he had thought much on the subject, he resolved to 
go to London, to seek for help in giving the word of God 
to his beloved Welsh people. A journey from Wales to 
the great city was then a serious matter : there were no 
railroads in those days ; it cost a good sum of money, and 
took up much time; and besides, it was 'Vdnter, when 
travelling was not pleasant But to London he went, and 
made many inquiries for Welsh Bibles, and obtained only 
a small number. He now thought he Irould seek for some 
pious persons who might assist him ; he had heard that 
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morning, to consult about the circulation of tracts, so he 
resolred to call on them, hoping that thej would help him. 
Early on the morning of the 7th of December, 1802, the 
Welsh minister paid a visit to the Committee of the Re- 
ligious Tract Society, and made known his errand. They 
talked together about the state of the people without the 
word of God ; and they soon resolved to make an efifort to 
cfrculate the Bible more largely. They first consulted how 
they could procure a supply of Bibles for Wales, and then 
for England; when a minister present, the Rev. Joseph 
Hughes, said, * A Bible Society for Wales I A Bible Socie^ 
for England! Why not a Bible Society for the world?' 
After the Committee of the Tract Society had careftilly 
talked over the matter for several months, these gentlemen, 
along with some others, invited by them, formed the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. * Behold how great a matter 
a little fire kindleth ! ' Who would have thought that the 
fact of the little Welsh girl not being able to remember the 
text, would have led the minister to Iiondon ? and that his 
visit to the Committee of the Religious Tract Society would 
have ended in forming a separate society, which, in forty 
years, has sent out about sixteen millions of copies of the 
Scriptures? — Fram * The BibU in Christian and Pagan 
Lands.' 

AN INDUSTRIOUS CLERQYMAN. 

Robert Walker was bom in 1709, at Under Crag, in 
the valley of Seathwaite. He became curate of Seathwaite 
in his twenty-sixth year, and continued curate until the 
day of his death, when he attained the great age of ninety- 
three. His curacy was of the yearly value of £5 only ; and 
he had no fortune whatever. He married a wife in his 
twenty-seventh year, who brought him a * fortune' of £40, 
and in due time a fiunily of twelve children, of whom eight 
survived. The wonder of his history is, that he educated 
all his children respectably ; made one of them a clergy- 
man; was hospitable to all, and generous to his poor 
neighbours ; and at his death left a sum of £2000 bdiind 
him. It is true the income of his curacy was by degrees 
increased to £50 per annum ; but as this would not ac- 
count for the aocumulation of such a sum, we are led to 
inquire how he could have managed it, with so many 
claims upon him, and all so well attended to. It appears 
that he was as expert at various trades as Robinson Crusoe 
himsell He spun with his own hands all the wool needed 
for the clothes of himself, his wife, and his fiimily ; and, 
while spinning, taught tiie children of his parishioners 
spelling and reading. He assisted, for hire, in hay-making 
and sheap-shearing; and, for hire, acted as scrivener to 
the simple people who were not initiated in the sublime 
mysteries of the pen. He had, moreover, a couple of acres 
of land, which he cultivated by his own labour, and that 
of his sons; kept and bred cattle; and brewed ale, and 
sold it for twopence a-quart if drunk in the a(y oining field, 
and fourpence if drunk in the parsonage. The wonder 
very sensibly diminishes when we learn those fiicts ; as, 
in a similar manner, did that of the inquirer into the his- 
tory of St Saviour's Church, Southwark, which was built 
by a poet The wonder in tiiis case was, that a poet could 
have possessed money enough to erect a church ; but when 
it was explained that he T^as a lawyer as well as a poet, 
there was no wonder in the business. The fortune of the 
poor curate would have been equally marvellous ; but the 
profits upon the ale, and the other et ceteras, made the 
story intelligible. — Dr Mackay's Scenery and Poetry of 
the English Lakes, 

THE POWER OF KINDNESS. 

Sel^abandonment is the misery nearest to self-murder. 
Our nature must be selfish until taught by sympathy the 
loveliness and delights of generous affections, and these we 
must witness in others before we can feel to the full in 
ourselves. Why then should we wonder to see children of 
the shrewdest intellect and most susceptible forms, beautiful 
even in depravity, the readiest and deepest in guilt when 
left only to the sympathies of incarnate demons? Men and 
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hearts are demanded by the outcast and the 
And if you feel as you ou^t the neceeaties of 
childhood and youth, not merely in your homes and 
yourselves, but in vile places, where the messpn^ 
heaven should visit, much of the now prevalent deprai 
of the social system would be cured, more would be 
vented, and many a determined, manly hearty many 
sweetly feminine bosom would be opened, and governed ' 
the inspiring truths which Jesus taught If jou would 
mighty, be kind. Why is kindness f^ of power ? 
it is happy, and makes happy. It assures us that we 
not alone; it takes possession of the body witii all it 
springs of nervous energy, heals the wounds of the 
and thereby imparts new vigour and warmth to the 
rent of life. It reanimates innocent dead hopes, 
draws us from selfish purposes to a high kind of self-; 
donment, by causing us to prefer the disposition we see 
others to what we experience in ourselves, and puts us is 
felt bodily relationship with those who are govoned bj i 
fine fiiith in the goodness of Onmipotence. The old w( 
kindness, means something like fiunily feeling, kin, 
kindness ; the home spirit is in it, and brings back to 
memory the mother's heart and the infont's trut 
Let all the angels of heaven go out to reclaim a dc 
man ; they will avail nothing unless they can 
him in the human form of kindnessj visibly emi 
like nature to his own. They must draw him from solit 
by manifest sympathy, not that of sorrow only, but 
fellow feeling, even to the evidence of having also 
tempted like himself. He can respond only to one 
knows experimentally the urgent demands of the bodvj 
and in it luts felt the struggle and the strife with Satan, i 
and death, and in it conquered them. He must leani 
looking on an example that it is God and not man 
triumphs over evil. He must know how Uie Father} 
the prodigal, weary of his lusts ; and God himself 
meet man as man before he reveals his divinity by 
men believe in love, and sin no more. Therefore be 
— Dr Moore, 

COST OF SOLDIERS AND OF SEAUBN. 

The daily pay of a foot-soldier is Is., with Id. for beerg 
the daily pay of a life-guardsman is Is. ll^d., and 
annual cost is £74 : 4 : lid. per man, besides horse 
allowances, or £1 :8 :6d. per week; dragoons, £66 : 11 :l 
per annum, or £1 : 1: 9d. per week ; foot-guards, £M : ' 
or 18s. 6d. per week ; artillery, £81 per annum, or lis. 1( 
per week. A regiment of horse-soldiers, of about 
officers and men, cost £25,080 per annum. The wages i 
seamen in the royal navy are £2 : 12s. per month, or li 
per week; and £1 : 12s., or 8s. per week more, areidloi 
for provisions. 

WOMAN. 

* I have always remarked,' says the celebrated tiai 
Ledyard, * that women in all countries are dvil, ^bligingi] 
tender, and humane. To a woman, whether civilised 
savage, I never addressed myself in the language of d« 
and friendship without receiving a decent and ftiodlyi 
answer. With man, it has often been otherwise, hi wan*] 
dering over the bairen plains of inhospitable Denmiric; 
through honest Sweden, and frozen Lapland ; rode in^J 
churlish Finland; unprincipled Rusda; and the widH 
spread regions of the wandering Tartar, if hungry, di7,| 
oold, wet, or sick, the women have ever been fi^ndlj to 
me, and uniformly so ; and to add to this virtue (bo worthy! 
the appellation of benevolence), these actions nave been] 

rrformed in so free and kind a manner, that if I wis diyj 
drank the sweetest draught; and if hungry I ate tiK(| 
coarsest morsel with a double relish.' 
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BSIMMERB. 

Tn gDTtnimcnt of oolnmamties nod n&tiani has so long 
indfreqneDtlj engaged the nttenticn of the philalithTOpist 
ind the politician, that tlte attempt to throw new light od 
the tgCBdes at «ork in the maaagement or our muDdone 
tSiin, irill by maaj !» set doini aa one of those hobbies 
nhidi man is BO fond of moan^g. Yet, chimerical os the 
idea may aeem, we are of opinion that there is a namerous 
propelliag class whose inflocnce has never been perceived, 
or, ifperceiTed, neraraclcnawledged. Although mach has 
bHa wntten to show that a large portion of mankiiid, if 
not absolutely idealess, are still possessed of only one, 
■hicb, phantom though it oftentimes is, they nevertltelesa 
pursue witli a diligence which shows that Uiey at least are 
cDanaced of its reali^. yet justice has nerer been meted 
vit to that large class who are bungltall of ide«s from crown 
to lix. That we may place our heroee in that position 
vhioh we are of opinion they can only safely occupy, is 
Uie object of the present sketch. 

SliiminerB are to be found in CTery walk in society. 
The genos ramify and shoot ont into so many and such 
nrions directions, that it will be impossible in our limits 
tn do more than enumerate a few of the class, and, ns a 
Ijpe rf the whole, illustrate a particular character. The 
geauiiie Sldmmer is diatingoished by an inordinate share 
of nnity, indeed without this he can have no claim to the 
title. He is one wbo in hia own opinion is oompetent to 
do every thin^ nnderBtand ccery thing, and aa a matter 
oT oonrw he has a hand in every tiling. In nrtue of his 
^nmeleon-like character, ha has at one time or other come 
inM cootact with, and, according to his own account, is on 
terms of intimacy with all the leading characters of the 
di;. Amid avocations so multi&rious as those in which 
Uie Bkimmer is engaged, it of conrac sometimes turns ont 
tlul he is the propeller of some useful scheme ; indeed it 
tunM be otherwiM^ since he thrusts himself into every 
■■wrement^ good, bad, or indifferent, which uf^tates society 
—he b^ns every thing, but finishes nothing, Ke may be 
Mmpaied to the steam-lioiler witJiout the aalbty-valve — 
Ik vessel without the rodder. An extensive field being 
Mcasmy for the fliU development of the character of the 
Skimner, we have oA«n pitied those belonging to the class 
■ho are Forced to vegetate in quiet and retired districts. 
I Mthongh seldom to be fbund in such localities in the full 
I pnftction of their cbaruter, it muat not be supposed they 
^ UenidigeDOiis to large towns, or that the peculiarity for 
' *lu(Jitheyarediatinguishabteisacquiredbyhabit. Onthe 
Wtttrary, the principal ftatures are hereditary and wholly 
I ineridicable, and where it ia not shown fbrth in all its pcc^ 
^ctioD, i«ly on it, it is not the &ult of the Skimmer. 



I( is truly bewildering to reflect on the eet-like proper- 
ties of the Skimmer. Tou get notice firom a neighbour 
that a reqidsition is in oouise of signatare to get up a 
pnblic meeting ibr the establishment of a new gas company. 
Yon make inquiry as to who are the originatora of the 
affair, when your neighbour informs yon that Mr A. had 
just called on him with the paper, stating that the scheme 
hod the support of the most influential partjes, and that 
the m^ority of the inhabitants wore so much dissatisfied 
with the quality l^d price of the gas, that it was only 
necessary to get up a public meeting to rouse tbo whole 
of the town in fovonr of tlie new company. Yon at first 
feel somewhat punled what to do, having no fiiult to find 
with the quality of the gas; bat then the price. If it be 
pos^ble to effect a saving ho^c^ why should it not be done. 
Tour IViend and yourself set out vrith the yet almost spot- 
less paper to obtain names, and being pretty well known 
intheqnarter,you succeed in gettingarespeclabki number. 
A. again colls, inibrms you that the inhabitants are in per- 
tect raptures at the proposal — that once tho company was 
fkir1yfurmed,itwou1dbc found an eicellenl speculation, and 
while according to his own account he is busy in organising 
parties, you oro left to get ready handbills, and otherwise 
advertise the meetiag. In due course this takes place. 
At the appointed hour you find the Skimmer in the entrance 
lobby to the hall where the important Bosemblage is to be 
held. He seems in the highest spirits, congratulating each 
one that entara on the importance and ultimate saceeas of 
the undertaking— that Professor Simple, or Dr Doevery- 
thing will be present to take the chair — and requosls you 
to go up to the platform to keep thoae assembled in 
countenance till tho great ones arrive. There you sit, sur- 
rounded by some threeorfourindivlduals whom you know 
have been brought there through your own instrumentality. 
The meeting gets impatient; you send notice to the Skimmer 
that something must be done, when yon got information 
that he has disappeared and left you to make the beat of 
the matter yon con. Ten to one but you are called on to 
talte the chidr, and eipliun the objects and the auppcaed 
benefits of the proposed company, regarding which you 
know nothing. If the affair ia at all feoEible, you are 
elected one of a Committee who are left to struggle on with 
the difficulties into which the Skimmer has entrapped 
you. At your next meeting with the important personage, 
he apologiiBs for bis absence by informing you that he had 
on the same evening other three meetings lo look al\er^ 
one for the purpose of gettjng up a new joint stock bank, 
a second fbr the opening of a new cemetery, and a third 
regarding an opposition railway. As these are all points 
involving a considerable expenditure of both money and 
loon aa he eeea others involved. 
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giyes himself no fltrther trouble in the matter. 80 far as 
these are concerned, he has done his part Like the mole- 
hill, you frequently see the terminus of the barrow through 
which he has passed, but while others are left to defend the 
mound which has been upraised, the Skimmer is off with 
renewed energy to a fresh field. 

But these are not always tiie tactics of the Skimmer. If e 
have already said that his vanity is unbounded, and where 
this can be gratified without trenching too deeply on his 
pocket, or occupying so much of his time as to prevent 
him from devoting his volatile services to fresh pursuits, 
he is sure to be in at the death. Let a meeting be called 
by a parliamentary representative to give an account of 
his stewardship, on entering the room you find the Skim- 
mer planted at the door in the most prominent position, 
and with outstretched hand welcoming all whom he con- 
siders worthy of notice. We have often wished to come 
under his approving glance, and to be favoured with one 
of those hearty shakes of his condescending hand, in order 
that we might ascertain whether it were possible (merely 
by accident) to wrenoh his arm out of the socket, and thus 
rid society of this tormenting portion of the Skimmer's per- 
son. At the door he stands till the room is literally packed, 
and you suppose that as it will be impossible for him to 
make his way in, you sit down oomforted at the idea that 
his presence will not annoy you for that night, whex), on 
looking again at the platform, you see the wretch planted 
at the right hand of the chairman. When a contested 
election takes place, the Skimmer acts a far more impor- 
tant part than either the returning sheriff or the candidates. 
Poll clerks and every one else seem fbr the time to be 
under his entire surveillance. He adds up the numbers, 
decides en the claims of those who are entitled to vote, 
and for the time seems to be deeply interested in the result 
After all the exertion, however, which he has made, should 
the election turn out in &vour of his candidate, he imme- 
diately perceives some fault which he. has not hitherto 
discovered, and forthwith enters into correspondence with 
some two or three individuals whom he wishes to come for- 
ward on the next occasion. 

Paradoxical as it may sound, the life of the Skimmer is 
one continued round of opposition and co-operation. This 
hour he is taking the lead in the getting up of a testimonial, 
the next he is abusing the person to whom it is given, pro- 
vided this can be turned into a means of organizing a new 
movement. We have stated that he is chary about being 
involved in pecuniary liability, and this is the only point 
on which we can give him any claim to prudence. How 
persons of such versatile genius, and with such self-imposed 
avocations, could find time to look after their own affairs, 
has frequently puzzled us, fbr it must be remembered that 
Skimmers are seldom people who are what is called well- 
to-do in the world. It has sometimes flashed across our 
mind that the law on the statute-book which declares 
that persons having no visible means of subsistence are 
liable to be apprehended as rogues and vagabonds, ought 
to be put in operation here ; but fortunately, ere encounter- 
ing the odium of becoming common informers, we set about 
imjuiring into the ways and means of Skimmers ; the re- 
sult of which inquiry has convinced us more than ever that 
they arc as nearly allied to the rogue as the fool. The 
public Skimmer, then, will frequently be recognised as one 
who has a partner in business, and while, by talking and 
plotting, he is keeping ftU with whom he may come into 



contact in a continued whirl of Excitement and codi'uauu. 
his doolie, hard wrou^i partaor haa nothing fbr it but 10 
plod on; and should he at any time inuster aonrage tc 
remonstrate, he is immediately silenoed by his erratie 
sharer of profits reminding him, that but ftyr hk exertf oni 
they might at that momeht have bteii paying five shilfings 
a-year more for gas than they are doing; and if the biL 
fbr the opposition line of railway should be earried through, 
they might in five years hence save two shiUingB each half 
year La the expenses of their traveller. We might go on 
to illustrate the character; but although we were to iH 
our present sheet with examples, the subject would still 
remain unexhausted. The Skimmer will be found in the 
various walks of theology, medicine, literature, scioice, law, 
commerce, and in the Workahdp he iS an expanded type of 
the character long known ae Jack-of-aH tradei and mastv 
of none. 

From our knowledge of the class, we feel ^orooghly ooa- 
vinoed that there is not the smallest hope of amendmeiit to 
be expected from any of the modes whioh have hitherto 
been adopted for the improvement of nianipii/i Xhat 
Skimmers are a social pest» there cannot be « doobti and 
were it not that advantage is taken of their aid to carry 
out party objects by those who utterly deepiae theoi» they 
would ere this have been shorn of half their power te da 
mischief We hope that the time is not fbr distant mhea, 
however useful in oertain cases the serviees of the Sldoh 
mer may be considered, it irill be unanimeuslj agreed that 
his co-operation can only be received when he coawts ta 
keep in the baokground, and then, Biayhap, aa 
will be put upon the race. 



THE KALENDAR. 

Thb return of the New Tear naturally calls our thoa^ts 
to the measurement of time and the many careful oiMer- 
vations which must have occupied the growing' mind of 
man before he could determine with accuracy the length 
of the solar year. We do not believe with the Jewbh 
rabbins that Adam in paradise was endowed with a re- 
markable knowledge of the niiture, infloeyice, nd uses of 
the heaveuly bodies ; or with Josephus, that longjevity was 
given to the antediluvians for the express purpose of study- 
ing geometry and astronomy. We would compare the 
mind of man in the acquisition ef knowledge Ce a diverg- 
ing series, the incipient terms of which are seareely appre- 
ciable, but which, being governed by an unerring Uw c/ 
increase, swell with the transit of generations, discoverj 
succeeding discovery, apparently without end, and proving 
to the astonished world that the point is unassignable at 
which Omnipotence has said to the human mind, * Hither- 
to shalt thou come but no further.' Accordingly we find 
that the earlier attempts at measuring time were fkr from 
being correct ; but, improving in accuracy as they came 
down, they have reached our own day in a state scarceir 
short of perfection. 

Romulus made the year consist of 304 days; eoosf- 
qnently he had six kalendar years fbr every five solar 
ones. Numa Pompilius increased the days to 354; be 
likewise divided the year ipto 12 months of 30 and 29 
days alternately, and made it begin on the 1st January, 
But as Noma's year was still deficient by nearly 1 1 days, 
the power of making intercalations to keep it in har- 
mony with the seasons was conferred on the {oiests, who 
abused their authority by omitting, inserting, or trmoa* 
posing the intercalary days to accommodate those govern- 
ments to which they were friendly, or from which they 
received the best pay, until they had involved the civU 
year and civil matters in a mass of conftision, which it 
required the besom of a Cesar te sweep away. In the 
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year s.c. 47, ialiiis dsegar, assisted hy Sosigenes, an Egyp- 
tian mathetnatioian^ brought the kalendar and tbe sun 
into correspondence by adding 00 days to tbat yaar — a 
circanistance which proenred for it tbe name of the year 
of coDfosion. He made the year consist of 366 days, 6 
hmn, bat left the six hoars to form a day every fourth 
year, the day to be added to the month of February. This 
was called the Julian or old style, which, through the ig- 
Doranee or ctmning of the priests, became oonfUsed after 
the death of Julius ; but the blunders being corrected by 
Aogostas, it proceeded without interraptloD till the year 
of Christ 158*2. Had the solar year consisted of precisely 
365^ days, the Julian method would have been faultless ; 
bat as it is less by nearly eleven minutes, the difference 
hi the course of centuries became days ; and had no check 
been given, the seasons would, in process of time, have 
rerdtved completely round the year. In 1582, when Pope 
Gregory XII i. corrected the old style, these differences 
tmounied to ten days, and he struck out ten from the 
month of October in that year, declaring the fifth of tbe 
month to be the fifteenth. In the old style every fbarth 
Tear had 366 days, and was called bissextile or leap year. 
To prevent the sun and kalendar from disagreeing after- 
wards, Gregory directed that every centennial vear not 
divisible by four after striking off the ciphers should be 
reckoned a common year. This was called the Gh^orlan 
or new style, which will err a day only in about 4000 years. 

We have thos glanced at the gradual approaches made 
by the Romans to the tme year, and we will merely add 
that the measure of the year adopted by Julius CsBsar was 
understood in some of the ancient monarchies long before 
the Ume in which he lived. The Persians made the year 
consist of 365 days, intercalating a month of 30 days at 
the close of eveiy 120 years, making the intercalated 
month the first of the first period, the second of the second, 
(tc., thas causing it to perform a complete revolution in 
1440 years ; the mean length of each being exactly 365| 
days. In ancient Egypt, Uie golden circle which encom- 
passed the tomb of Osymandyas, and was carried away bv 
Cambyses, b.c. 525, was divided into 365 parts, which 
are said to have shown the rising and setting of the ton, 
moon, and planets for every day in the year. 

In the sixth century the method of Dionysins Exignns, 
i Scythian by birth, and an abbot in the Romish church, 
began to be used in Christendom. He made the year 
begin on the 25th March, being what is called the annun- 
datioa or ladyday, the imaginary date of the message 
broQght by the angel Gabriel to the Virgin Mary. This 
niethod was followed in Scotland till the year 1600, which, 
by act of parliament, began on 1st January. In England, 
the Dionysian commencement of the year was continued 
till 1752, when the parliament of Great Britain adopted 
tbe Gregorian kalendar, and reconciled the son and sea- 
sons by catting out eleven days from the month of Sep- 
tember. Within the present half century a most remara- 
ible chronological anomaly was exhibited in France. The 
rerolationary kalendar of that country began on 22d Sep- 
tember, 1792. The year was made to begin at midnight, 
In the morning of that day on which falls the true autum- 
pal equinox for the observatory of Paris, and was divided 
into twelve months of thirty days each, other five days 
being added to make up 365, but these five days belonged 
to no month. Each month was dividied into three deca^des 
of ten days each ; and new names were bestowed on the 
^bys snd months. This kalendar, by making the week 
consist of ten days instead of seven, outraged the simplest 
indications of nature, as well as the plainest requirements 
of revelation. This decimating absurdity was abolished 
on Itt January, 1806. 

In the Sequel of this pap^r, we intend nothing higher 
tt»an directing the attention of our younger readers to a 
few chronological terms which, though much used, are 
little understood. And we may begin by observing what 
* nice little book is a threepenny almanac I Even a 
penny one, where the pnt«e is light, becomes an interest- 
j^^ wnapsDion for twelve months. But at the very ontset 



hard to be tmderstood. W^ refer to such entries as the 
following : 



Qolden number 4 

Epact .3 

Solar cycle 7 



Dominical letter J) 

Roman indiction 4 

Julian period 6559 



To explain some of these terms is the object of our pre- 
sent undertaking; and should we succeed in rendering 
the first page of even a Belfast almanac intelligible, we 
shall not reckon our labour lost. 

The solar cycle is a period of 28 years, during which 
the dominical letters are varied in every possible manner, 
and then repeated in exactly the same order. The lunar 
or Metonic cycle is a period of 19 years, at the end of 
which the mooii occupies very nearly the same position 
in respect to the earth that it occupied 19 years before, 
and the new moons, eclipses, &c., begin to repeat. The 
indiction instituted by Constantino the Great is defined to be 
properly a cycle of tributes regularly disposed for 15 years, 
ana by it accounts of that kind were kept. Afterwards, in 
memory of the great victory obtained by Constantine over 
Maxentlus, a.d. 312, by which an entire freedom was 
given to Christianity, tlie Council of Nice, for the honour 
of Constantine, ordained tbat the accounts of years should 
be no longer kept by the Olympiads, which till that time 
had been done ; but that, instead thereof, tbe indiction 
ahonld be used for reckonhig and dating their years. This 
reckoning by indiction had its epocha January 1, a.d. 313. 
The Julian period is a fictitious era, contrived by Joseph 
Scaliger, to reduce the years of one epoch or era to those 
of another ; it is the continued product of the solar, lunar, 
and indiction cycles, consequently it consists of 7980 years ; 
therefore it is greater than any other era, and being sup- 
posed to commence 706 years before the creation, it in- 
cludes all epochs, and famishes a ready means of deter- 
mining the years of any given era in terms of its own. 
Accordingly all epochs are reduced to this period ; but as 
it would be incondstent with the nature of a popular work 
to enter minutely into all the modes of reckoning time 
adopted throughout the world, we shall make no further 
use of the last definition than is necessary to explain a few 
points in our own kalendar. 

Th4 Cycle of the Sun, — The Christian epoch is fixed in 
the 471dth year of the Julian period ; and 4713, divided 
by 28| leaves 9, that is, the first year of oar era was the 
tenth of the solar cycle ; hence we derive an easy rule 
for finding this cycle for any year of Christ, namely, add- 
ing 9 to the g^iven year, and dividing the sum by 28, when 
the remainder, if there be one, or the divisor when there 
is no remainder, is the year of the cycle. In strict pro- 
priety, however, this rule is universally applicable only to 
the old style, because in the new, every centennial year 
not divisible by 4 after striking off the ciphers is reckoned 
a common year, and the cycle of the sun, when near any 
cf these years, as will be afterwards explained, is affected 
by the loss of a leap year. When the series of leap years 
is uninterrupted, it is easy to see that the solar cycle con- 
sists of precisely 28 years ; for since every 4 years contain 
208 weeks and 5 days, the days of tbe year cannot fall 
again on the same days of the week, until these periodical 
excesses of 5 days become equal to an integral number of 
weeks ; in other words, 35 days must be gained, because 35 
is the least common multiple of 5 and 7. Then since five 
days are gained in four years, the duration of the solar cycle 
may be ascertained by simple proportion, for, 5 : 35 :: 4 : 28. 
If, therefore, the solar year had consisted of exactly 365^ 
days, the cycle of the sun would have been repeated every 
28 years to the end of time. But as already hinted, this 
order is interrupted at the dose of three centuries out of 
every four ; for example, the year 1784 began on Thursday, 
and being leap year, February had five Sabbaths — a pheno- 
menon which did not occar again till 1824, an interval of 40 
years. This was caused by the year 1800 being reckoned a 
common year ; and a similar effect will be produced by the 
year 1900, tbe month of February having five Sabbaths in 
the years 1852, 1880, and 1920. In order to find a year 
subsequent and similar to 1784, 1880, or to any year si- 
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the 18th, 19th, 21sf., &c., we must take such a nraltiple 
of 5 as, dimiDished by unity, will also be a multiple of 7 ; 
and the years corresponding to this multiple of 5, if suffi- 
cient to carry us fairly into the succeeding century, will 
indicate the time when the cycle of the sun begins to re- 
peat. Those among our young readers who are acquainted 
with algebra, will have no difficulty in constructing a 
general formula for this purpose. It may be done by 
assuming any characters to represent the number of fives 

in the multiple, and then putting !lf=l equal to a whole 

number ; whence multiplying by 3, and rejecting the 7% 



X— 3 



ar-S 



we obtain ^— - equal to a whole number. Put — i z= p; 

then a;=r7 |H-3 ; substitute such numbers for p as will 
gire the bwest integral and affirmative value to x, and x 
will become 3, 10, 17, &c., a series which may be extended 
to any length by the continued addition of 7 ; but 3 and 
10, which give 15 and 50 for the multiples of 5, and con- 
sequently 14 and 49 for those of 7, are the only useful 
cases, and correspond respectively to 12 and 40 years ; for 
5 : 15 :: 4 : 12, and 5 : 50 :: 4 : 40; and 40 added to 1784 
gives 1824, the next year exactly similar to 1784. 

Dominical Letters. — These belong to the cycle of the 
sun, and dfrive their name from bemg used in almanacs 
and other works to represent the Sundays in the year. 
They are seven in number, beginning with A and ending 
with G, and having numerical values according to their 
position in the alphabet. These letters move in a retro- 
grade order, going backwards one place in a common, and 
two in a leap year ; thus, the dominical letter for 1845 
is E ; for 1846, D; 1847, G; and 1848, B A. Since, in 
the old style, every fourth year is a leap year, and the 
vulgar reckoning in the Christian era is four years deficient, 
it follows from what has been already stated, that if to any 
year of the old style a fourth of itself and the number 5 
be added, the sum will be the whole number of odd days 
from the birth of Christ to that year ; and if the sum thus 
obtained be divided by 7, and the remainder subtracted 
from 8, the last excess will be the dominical letter ; but 
when the division by 7 leaves no remainder, 8 or A is the 
dominical letter. This rule b universal for the old style, 
observing only, that in leap years the letter found belongs 
to the last ten months of the year, and the one imme- 
diately preceding it must be taken for the first two. His- 
torians generally content themselves with giving the year 
and the day of the month on which a remark{d>le event 
happened ; bat curiosity, the desire of connecting facts, 
or testing the accuracy of dates, often renders it desirable 
for the reader to know the day of the week, which can be 
found only by means of the dominical letters. Some- 
times, although the day of the week is also given, doubts 
may arise respecting the chronological correctness of the 
author, whilst the fault may lie wholly with the reader. 
Aikman, in his continuation of Buchanan, vol iii., page 
137, when describing the murder of Queen Mary, says, 
* On Tuesday, 7th February, 1586, the two earls (Shrews- 
bury and Kent) came to Fotheringay Castle,' &c. Now, 
the first time we read the paragraph, we thought the his- 
torian was wrong, for, on calculating the dominical letter, 
we found it to be 2 or B ; therefore, we reasoned, January 
began on Saturday, and February on Tuesday; conse- 
quently, the 7th of the latter month was a Monday : we 
forgot, for the moment, that the year in question began 
on the 25th March, and that February was the twelfth 
month — not the second. In reading Scottish history prior 
to the year 1600, it is always necessary to remember that 
the year began on the 25th March, and that the domini- 
cal letters must be accommodated to that mode of reckon- 
ing. Nor will the young student of history find this a 
difficult task, when he reflects that in leap years the 25th 
of March falls on the same day of the week with the 1st 
of January, and in common years with the 31st of Decem- 
ber. The dominical letter therefore for 1586 is C, 
that is, the year began on Friday, and reckoning forward 
he will find that February began on Wednesday, and 
consequently that the date in the paragraph referred to 



is correct. The same plan must be followed with tke 
history of France prior to 1564, and with that of Englaoi 
before 1752. A single example will suffice to show tke 
historical importance of these distinctions: thus, tke 
English convention of Lords and Commons made asflleaa 
ofi^er of the crown of that kingdom to the prince ud 
princess of Orange, 13th February, 1688 ; bat 33 dayi 
before, on the 10th January, 1689, the Duke of Hamil^ 
ton, at the head of 80 Scottish gentlemen, presented sa 
address to the same prince, requesting him to avone 
the government of Scotland, and summon a conrentionGf 
estates. 

We have treated the old style with its dominical letters 
at some length, because, considered retrospectiTely, it 
possesses many claims to our attention. Tbrongh iti 
means we can tell, though history were silent, that tiie 
the dominical letter for the glorious year 1314 was 6, 
the solar cycle 7, the lunar 4; that the 24th of Jane, 
therefore, when tyrants fell in every foe' was MoDday; 
and few Scotchmen, we believe, will reckon this too triflio; 
to be known. But the old style has ceased to exist in 
civilised nations. We shall turn to the new, which is 
destined to live for ever, and which, fpr references to the 
recent past, and speculations in the coming fnture, is 
universally important. The Gregorian kalendar diffen 
from the Julian in having three leap years less every focr 
centuries, consequently the number of days gained by tke 
former in 400 years is 497 or 71 weeks exactly, so that 
in four centuries the new style, so far as the cyde of 
the sun is concerned, performs a complete revolution, ao^ 
then repeats the same as before. Hence, if the domizucal 
letters are known for 400 years they are known for ever. 
To show how to find these letters without the aid of 
scientific formula, let us go back to the year 1600, wfaiciu 
as formerly mentioned, began on the 1st January. The 
old style dominical letters for that year are F £, therefore 
it began on Tuesday ; hence by deducting the ten days 
immediately preceding, we get Saturday for the conn 
mencement of that year in Sie Gregorian method ; bat 
1600 was a leap year, and ended on Sunday, therefore 1601 
began on Monday. Again, the 17th century contained 24 
leap years; in other words, 124 days, or 1 7 weeks and 5 days, 
were gained in the course of that century ; and 1701 began 
on Saturday, 5 days later than 1601, but Saturday being ia- 
cluded in 1701, there are just 4 days to carry from the 17tii 
century to the 18th. Also, in the 17th and 18th centuries 
together there are 248 odd days, or 35 weeks and 3 davs, 
which, reasoning as before, gives 2 days to carry from the 
18th century to the 19th ; and if these three centuries are 
considered, we will have 372 days, or 53 weeks and 1 day, 
so that the carriage from the 19th century to the 20th is 
nothing ; and four centuries, as already shown, gain 497 
days or 71 weeks ; but as the last of these days is included 
in the following year, there are 6 days to carry from the 
20th to the 21st century ; and the same results will be ob- 
tained from any four centuries in the Gre^rian reckoning. 
To what has just been said, let it be premised that the new 
style, commencing at a recent date, is not eocombered | 
with the four years of deficit belonging to the old ; there- | 
fore, if to the excess of any number of years above any ; 
number of centuries, its fourth part, together with the ; 
carriage from the preceding century, be added; the sum 
will be the whole number of odd days up to that year ; and 
in this sum, too, the first day of the given year wHl be al- 
ways included. The carriages from the centuries are 4, 2, 
0, 6, which may be written 6—2, 6—4, 6—6, and 6—0. 
Now, if 17 be divided by 4, the remainder multiplied 
by 2, and subtracted from 6, the second remainder will 
be 4 ; and proceeding with 18 in the same manner the 
result will be 2 ; with 19 it will be 0, and with 20 it , 
will be 6. From these properties the following easy rule j 
for finding the dominical letter for any year of any cen- • 
tury of the Gregorian kalendar is readily gathered, vix^ 
divide the centuries by 4, take twice what remains from 
6, add this difference to the years above the centuries and 
their fourth part, divide the sum by 7, take what remaini 
from 7, and the remainder is the number of the dominical 
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letter; bul when the division by 7 leaves t), 7 or G is the 
domioical letter ; and it must be observed, as in the Julian 
kalendar, that in leap years the letter found by the rule 
corresponds to March, and the one immediately preced- 
ing it to Janaary. To exemplify the rule, let any such 
qoestion as the fbllowing be proposed : — The battle of 
Waterloo was foog^ht on the 18th June, 1815, on what 
day of the week did it happen P Here 18, divided by 4, 
the remainder doubled and taken from 6, leaves 2, which, 
added to 15 and its fourth part 3, makes 20, which di- 
vided by 7, and the remainder 6 subtracted from 7, leaves 
I, or A for the dominical letter; therefore the year 1815 
began on Sabbath, and reckoning forward we find that the 
18tb June was also a Sabbath. To save trouble in such 
calculations, it is usual to group the months of the year 
viih the corresponding dominical letters and Sunday 
figures, as in the following table : — 

Jaooary, October ....A B 

May B C 

August C 

February, March, November D 

Jane £ 

September, December F 

April, July G 

1 



Sunday Figures. 



8 
15 



£ 
F 
G 
A 
2 




C 
D 
E 
F 
G 
A 
B 
3 
10 
17 



D 
£ 
F 
G 
A 
B 
C 
4 
II 
18 



E 
F 
G 
A 
B 
C 
D 
5 
12 

10 20 21 
26 27 28 



F 
G 
A 
B 
C 
D 
£ 
6 
13 



G 
A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F 
7 
14 



16 
22 23 24 25 
U9 30 31 

Thegronping of the months is not difficult, for let Jann- 
ary be fixed on A, then, since that month contains 4 weeks 
and 3 days, it is evident that February begins 3 days 
later, therefore February is said to b^n on D ; and rea- 
sonipgin the same manner through all the twelve months, 
it vUl be found that January and October begin on A ; 
February, March, and November on D ; and so forth, as 
in tbe margin of the table. In leap years the order is 
different, but the usefulness of the table is not affected. One 
example to show the application of the table will conclude 
oar remarks on the cycle of the sun. On what day of the 
week will the centennial anniversary of the battle of Water- 
loo fall in the year 1015 P The dominical letter for 1915 
is C. Look in the table for June, then in a line towards 
tbe right you will find C, under which, among the Sunday 
%ure8, you will see 13 for the second Sunday of June, 
consequently the I8th will fall on a Friday. 

The Cycle of the Moon. — This cycle was invented about 
430 years before Christ, by Meton, a philosopher of 
Atbttis, and, from its supposed accuracy, excited such en- 
thusiasm among the Greeks, that the order of it was en- 
graved in letters of gold, and thence called the golden 
Domber— a name which is still retained in all our alma- 
Baa, from the Belfast penny sheet to the excellent works 
vbich issue annually from Tweeddale Court. The exact 
coincidence of the sun and moon is perhaps an indeter- 
ininable problem — at least no cycle hitherto invented, and 
confined within convenient limits, can g^ive more than a 
!<WM approximation to accuracy ; hence the best of them 
is moco inferior to astronomical calculations, which ought 
•l»sys to be prefered where great nicety is required. Be- 
ndesthe Metonic cycle, several others have been contrived 
and used at different times : and as each of these may be 
considered as some relation of a synodic mcnth to a solar 
jear, expressed with greater or less correctness, the most 
of them may be easily educed by throwing the original ratio 
into a continued fraction, and taking the value of the series 
to M many terms as may be deemed necessary. Thus, the 
wcimal expression for a synodic month is 29 ••5306 "* 
J»y8; and for a solar year 365 •• 2422— days ; therefore the 
lonner is to the latter as 29 • 5305 : 305 • 2422 ; and 
^ continued fraction arising from these numbers, is 



ii+ 1 

5J -p- + 



2 



^Wch, valued from one to five places, gives the following 
W^tioos, or lunar cyles : — 



Years, 


LvmatioM* 


1 


12 


2 


25 


3 


37 


8 


99 


19 


235 



The last we have given is the celebrated Metonic cycle or 
golden number. But they do not end there ; for, were the 
fractional series sufficiently extended, several more inter- 
mediate relations might be found, and the last result 
would be the identical ratio with which we began. The 
arithmetical rule for finding the order of the golden num- 
ber for any year of the Christian era, is to add 1 to the 
given year, and divide the amount by 19 ; the remainder 
is the order of the cycle, or 19 when there is no remain- 
der. To see the rationale of this process we must, as was 
done with the cycle of the sun, go back to the Julian 
period, and on dividing the 4713th year of that period by 
19, there will be 1 over, that is, the first of our era was the 
second of the lunar cycle, which sufficiently explains the 
rule. 

Epcusts. — These form an important part of the lunar 
cycle, and are defined to be the excess of the solar month 
above the lunar synodical month, or of the solar year above 
the year of twelve synodical months, or of several solar 
years above as many dozen synodical months. From 
these definitions, it follows that epacts are either mens- 
trual or annual, the former being the excesses of the civil 
kalendar month above the lunar month, and the latter the 
excesses of the solar year above the lunar year. The 
method of finding epacts both menstrual and annual is 
evident from the definition, thus : from 31 — the days in 
January— substract 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes, 3 se- 
conds, the leng^ of the lunar month, and the remainder 
will be the epact for January. Again, from the Julian year 
of 365 days, 6 hours, take the lunar year of 354 days, 8 
hours, 48 minutes, 38 seconds, and the difference, 10 days, 
21 hours, 1 1 minutes, 22 seconds, is the annual epact. But 
the annual epact is just the moon's age on 1st January ; 
therefore, when the solar and lunar years begin- together, 
it is new moon on that day, and the epact for that year is 
; in the second year of the cycle, the moon is nearly 
11 days old on the first, and the epact is reckoned 11 ; in 
the third year the epact is 22 ; in the fourth 33, or rather 
3, because 30 days make a month ; and going over tbe 
whole cycle in like manner, it will be found that the 
epacts circulate for ever in the following order: — 0, 11, 
22, 3, 14, 25, 6, 17, 28, 9, 20, 1, 12, 23, 4, 15, 26, 7, 18. 
And it is manifest that if I be taken from the golden 
number, and the remainder multiplied by 11, the product, 
rejecting the 30'8 contained in it, will always be the epact. 
By means of the epacts, the mean age of the moon may 
be found for any day of any year, the common rule being 
to add together the epact of the year, the epact of the 
month, and the day of the year. But in using the mens- 
trual epacts, it must be remembered that the excess of 
January above a lunar month is carried to February, and 
that of January and February together above two lunar 
months to March, &c. 

Among the varied and beautiful phenomena of the 
heavens, those of eclipses are perhaps the most sub- 
lime, imposing, and useful. Eclipses, like golden num- 
bers and epacts, run in cycles of nineteen years; the 
first, however, are not governed by the solar year, but by 
a revolution of the sun relatively to the nodes of the 
moon, a year of 346'61963 days. In making these cursory 
remarks on a few hard words in the kalender, the doctpne 
of eclipses falls not in our way, and we shall close this arUcIe 
with showing merely the arithmetical formula from which 
the cycles of eclipses are derived. The relation of the syno- 
dic month of 29*53058 days to 346*61963 days converted 
into a continued fraction, is 

il+ I 

1 ^... 

which valued to five places gives 19 years to 223 lonationsy 
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80 that at the end of 19 of these years the eclipses return 
in the same order. This is the cycle in common use : it 
affords an easy method of predicting^ eclipses ; but the re- 
turn of the sun and taioon to the same point relatively to 
the nodes not being strictly true, together with the in- 
equalities in the mbtions of both luminaries, alter at last 
the order in one of these periods. 

THE SONG OF INSANITY. 

(Lines roggcsted by the story of ' Wandering Menie,* in Nob. 91 and 

92 of tlie IxsTBUCTon.) 

Poor wonn, thou art my brother, and I wonld not take thy life, 
Bat this Is now the grave of hira who loved me as his wife ; 
And, though I would not hurt thee, I must bear thee thus away, 
For I cannot brook the thought that he should ever be thy prey. 

Although in his hill grave he lies, wrapped in his winding sheet, 
And the brown moorhen, with her brood, may nestle at his feet, 
Oh, can I love hlra less, or think him farther from me now. 
When number'd with the dlent dead, amid such things as thou ? 

Bring flowers, and plant them on the bed in which my Roderic deeps, 
And where eadi brave and gentle heart with me, his Menie, weeps \ 
Bring flowers, bright flowers, and plant them here upon his lowly bed. 
That he may sweetly dream while they their perftune o'er him shed ! 

I love the flowers — the early flowers : they are the spring's soft eyes 
Through them my flnenzled vision sees the glorious summer rise — 
I see it an in verdure dad, and hear the warblers sing : 
Oh, flowers are to this bli^ted heart the living eyes of qnring I 

I love the flowers, the sweet spring flowers, and Him who made them so, 
Who never broke the bruised reed or quench'd the smoking tow. 
A beauteous wedding garment to the maniac he has given. 
And he will heal her broken heart, tliough now by sorrow riven. 

Li summer's sultry time I hear his voice of m^esty, 
When in the thunder loud he speaks to angels and to me. 
Is not tlie lightning's gleam the glance of his eternal eye, 
Or the twinkling of his glorious feet as o'er the clouds they fly? 

T love the summer in its pride, I love the leaves that ftll 
In autumn on the woodland grass around the trees so tall ; 
Among them, in the summer time, the wild bird builds ils nest. 
And now a bright sunbeam, and now au angel lies at rest 

I love the very winter, though it Is a gloomy time. 
And CK>d is angry when he speaks amid ito mists and rime ~- 
Although the fli<^ering streamers dance before the icy moon, 
And Uke the dim procession'd dead foretell of evil soon. 

It was In winter's chilly hour I slept and took my rest 
Below a wreath of white snow, with my baby at my breast : 
And then I dream'd— Oh, how that blessed dream can I for/r^-t. 
And all the bright and blessed things my vision'd fancy met? 

A rainbow bridge of glory spann'd the space from heaven to mc, 
And o'er it came a company of angels fair to see : 
They call'd poor Menie by her name, and in a cloud of gold 
They bore her fiir amid the skies where suns and starlets rolled. 

Far up above the place in which is heard the lark's sweet lay 
I went, and saw the pearly gates of heaven fur, fieir away; 
And out and in at these bright doors a people scem'd to go. 
All dad in blessed robes of white, far piu«r than the snow. 

They say I'm sinning when I sing— but why I cannot tcU— 
My flrenried lay gives pleasure aye to those I love so well : 
The birds and angels sing, and we, in heaven, must join the choir, 
And how can souls for heaven attuned on earth no song desire ? 

J. a a 

THE TALE OF A GRAVESTONE. 

A TOO dose application to the duties of my profession 
having, in the summer of 18 — , somewhat impaired my 
health, I set off, by the advice of my physician, one fine 

morning in June, by the stage-coach for H , a romantic 

village in the centre of the North Highlands. After a 
pleasant drive of nearly twelve hours, I was set down at 
the village specified ; and having selected out of half-a- 
dozen white-headed urchins, whom the arrival of the coach 
at the inn-door, where it was accustomed to change horses, 
had oolleoted around, one whose ingenuous expression of 



countenance best pleased my fiincy, I employed him to 
carry my small portmanteau and conduct me to the hcnm 
to which I had been directed as a suitable lodging-plai^ 
It was a neat cottage, with a little, well-kept gardoi vl 
front; and on entering I was courteously received by my 
landlady, and shown into a small but commodious pairioir 
with a bed-closet adjacent It was eight in the evening; 
and as the declining sun shone cheerfiilly in throng t^ 
small panes of my casement^ and my hostess, a nioe-bok- 
ing, elderly woman, brought in the refreshing bevenge of 
tea and all its customary appendages, I fancied I already 
found a decided improvement wrought upon my phys^ 
system. My spirits became buoyant and elastic ; aiiii belbn 
retiring to my repose, I determined to be early asdr, that 
I might have a saunter before breakfiist to witness the 
species of locality which, for a week or two, I anticipalcd 
as the scene of my retired ei\joyment8. 

About six on the following morning I acc<»dingly «n»e, 
and, without paying very minute attention to my toilet goi 
myself put into dress and < walked abroad.^ A sii^ 
shower had fallen during the night, but the morning wai 
still lovelier than the preoeding; and, in gazing around B£, 
I felt quite enraptured with the picturesque fuxd romantic 
scenery amid which I had come for a season to reside. At 
break&st I expressed my satisfaction to the kind woman 
who served me, by which she appeared to be greatly 
pleased, assuring me, however, that there were many 
scenes in the nei^bourhood still lovelier and more entic- 
ing than the one that I had that morning surveyed. Inch- 
mora, in the adjoining parish, she especiaUy seleotAd fer 
the purpose of eulogising its merits. It had a fine old sbbey 
and a most interesting churchyard. All strangers pai4 
it a visit There need^ no more to be said. Incbmora^ 
the name was quite enough ; and as it was only a mik 
distant, I determined to visit it before sunset Ailer 
spending a pleasant enough day, therefore, I set out to 
the glen specified about lix in the eveninj^ having pre- 
viously reft^^ed myself with tea — a beverage of wludi, 
above all others, I am fond. 

On reaching the spot I found the honest woman had 
good reason for her praise. It was a lovely valley, hwnrapd 
in by hills of considerable size, and beautified by a dear 
stream whioh meandered through its centre. There, too, 
sure enough, I found the mi^estic ruins of what had obvi- 
ously, at one time, been an abbey of considerable import- 
ance, and the identical churchyard which, not witluwt 
reason, all strangers went to see. Entering its hallowed 
precincts, I endeavoured to feel as sentimental as possible, 
and perpetrating, of course, the usual amount of mora- 
lisation, I stumbled on from gravestone to gravestofic^ 
riding tixe various epitaphs» and attempting the often 
difficult task of dedphenng dates. While I was thus 
busied, the small wicket-gate by which I had myself enter- 
ed was heard to open, and a venerable sort of personage, 
whom I guessed by instinct to be the village sexton, made 
his approach. Nor was I mistaken ; for after mutual nht- 
tation, I discerned that he was just the man I had guessed 
him to be — the hoary-headed chronicle of Blair. Aoquiint- 
anceships with such public functionaries ora, of ooura^ soon 
formed, and we, therefore, got speedily into what is eaUed 
talking terms. I was, no doubt, very inquisitive, hoi jsj 
wish to get information was gr^ly exceeded by the sex- 
ton's communicative desire. He told me much ^si I have 
forgotten; but chancing to point to a gn^veskme eadoeed 
wi^n a small iron palisade, he gave me its history, whk^ I 
shall lay before the reader, and then make my exit I may 
add, that if some portions of the story appear somewhat 
perplexed and misty, and others bardy intelligible^ they 
must be set down to the soore of my bad menuffy, for 1 
believe my friend the sexton told me the affair intelligibly 
enough. 

About thirty years ago, a lady with her two boys, the 
one five and the other about seven years old, came to 
reside in the neighbouring town of Ehnville. little was 
known, however, of her, more than that she was the widow 
of a Captain Malcolm, whose ftther. Hector Malaela, hsd 
come to reside in Jnchmora many years bafinro j and thoo^ { 
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10 one knew aaythingaboat his prerious history, he had sno- 
ceeded in murrying &e daughter of the parish minister. Bj 
her he had Douglas, the East India captain we have just 
referred to. Douglas had been many years abroad, and 
bad married in ^cntta his present widow, by whom he 
had the two fine boys, Frank and Bdward, who now aocom- 
panied her. All be had been able to do in the way of 
providing for her maintenance and that of his two sons 
was the purchase of a small annuity, by depositing into 
the hands of a Wealthy London merohiant upwards of £750 
sterling. 

Mrs Maleolra took a pretty cottage in the centre 
of the tillage. 8he Ured very much retired, and seemed 
to have had her trials, for though still young, her pale 
bee and anxious brow had deep lines of care engmren on 
them. Her ohiefoccupation was the educating of her boys, 
and 80 years passed away. As the youths grew up and 
prospered in health and virtue, Mrs Alalcolm became appa- 
rently more reconciled to the world, and though she did 
not eonrt, neither did she now, as had been the case at first, 
shun society. But a cruel rererse ai fortune awaited her. 
The person in whose hands her little all was placed fiuled, 
and she was Idt without a penny in the world. Out of 
the wreck of the merchant's fortune not as much had been 
saved as would have gone to pay sixpence in the pound. 
8he was therefore a firiendlees, ruined woman. Yet not be- 
ing destitute of decision, she was just forming the resolution 
of setting out fbr Edinburgh, or, tf necessary, London, where 
she imagmed that her talent for music or drawing might 
be tamed to better aoooimt than in the Tillage where she 
had come to reside, when a sudden disease seized her, 
and at the close of four days she lay on her deathbed: 
Edward Malcolm was now a fine boy of seTenteen, and as 
he hung oyer the couch of his dying mother his grief was 
boondless. Frank, too, was inconsolable. I^irs Malcolm 
beckoned ^em both to her side, and after bestowing her 
blessing, intimated to Frank her wish that he should for a 
time leave her chamber, as she had something to commu- 
nicate to his brother that she did not care that eren her 
darling Frank should know. When her youngest boy had 
niost Borrowftilly retired, Mrs Malcolm, taking an affeo* 
tionate hold of the hand of her oldest, addriaesed him 
as follows : * Edward, I foel reiy ill, and that I cannot 
remain longer with you ; I have more to say, however, than 
1 fear I have strength for. Do you know the Laird of 
Woodville — the haughty old man that is so ill-liked ? He 
is not the rightful proprietor of the property — ^you are the 
beir-at-law. On his deathbed your &ther put a packet 
into my hands which, on the event of my death, I was to 
defiver up to yon. Observe, you were not to be initiated 
into it till you had reached your twenty-first year. It will 
aplam alL Open, and you will find it in my escritoire. 
Read it after I am gone.' 

Mrs Malcolm di^ that very night ; and after all the 
other inmates of the house had retired to rest, Edward 
vent to the place she had indicated, and finding the packet, 
Ff<^)€eeded to break the seal, and peruse the contents. 
They were as follows : * My dear boy— By the time you 
^^<ifm this note you will have possibly forgot me. I write 
^ my deathbed. Disease cramps my fiumlties, but I can- 
>^ die m peace till I have told the secrets ot the fkmily to 
7on. Ton have known me only by the name of Malcolm ; 
^ is not my real name. It is Mackenzie. Tour great- 
grandfather was Hector Mackenzie of Woodville. His son, 
toy <^ther, jdned the rebels in 1745, and was, in conse- 
jl^ce, disipuced and disowned by bis parents. Old 
"oodyjlle, Us fother, died shortly after without leaving a 
^h and his estate was claimed by his fiictor, Angus Stewart, 
^^0 happened to be heir-ai^law. After much wandering, 
^y &ther, Hector, came to settle at ^chmora. He took 
^e name of Malcolm, and married the daughter of the 
parish minister. Here I was bom ; and in my fifteenth 
^ was sent to the East Indies, where I became a cadet 
"'^ service df the Company; and, in the course of years, 
^^ed vour mother, and rose to my present rank. A 
^^ while after my departure, Angus Stewart, who was 
^ l^neet man, died, leaving a will, in which he bequeathed 



the whole estate to the rightfiil h^rs, if they should ever 
appear to claim it This will, of whidi a copy is enclosed, 
was burned by the present proprietor, his son, who has, in 
consequence, retained the estate in his own fiunily. The 
copy was secretly transmitted to me by the lawyer who 
drew out the origmal wilL My father, an easy and rather 
indolent man, never felt any inclination to go to law with 
him, and I never had the opportunity; but I leave deeds 
(how they came into my possession I have not time to state) 
in your hands, which I hope you will put to their proper 
use. — Farewell, my dear boy. Your fother, Douglas Mac- 
kenzie.* 

Edward's tears dropped fast as he perused the letter. 
Hastily seizing it and putting it, along with the other con- 
tents of the packet, into his bosom, he stole gently to his 
mother's bedside, and that night, over her cold remains, 
swore to be revenged on the persecutor of his family — 
Angus Stewart After the burial of Mrs Malcolm nothing 
remained to the poor boys. The sale of her property 
brought scarcely as much as satisfied the landlord s de- 
mands. Edward, however, had a manly heart He scorned 
to ask assistance from any one, but procuring from a kind 
friend a letter of introduction to a merohant in Glasgow, 
he determined on the following morning, taking Frank with 
him, to set out in quest of emplovment to that citv. With 
a few shillings in their pockets, ^erefore, the two brothers, 
on a raw, cold morning in October, set out from what had 
once been their happy home. Edward was a tall, hand- 
some lad, with a fine, fitmk, open countenance. Frank 
was a frail, tender creature — one of these beings who re- 
quire some guardian, some protector, some one, in short, 
to help them to weather the storms of life. Both were 
neatly and plainly dressed, and each carried in his hand a 
little bundle tied up in a coloured cotton handkerchief. 
By Frank's red and swollen eyes it was evident he had 
been weeping long and bitterly. His brother tried to com- 
fort biro, but in vain. He had lost his mother whom he 
loved so tenderly, and to whom was he to look for comfort 
now ? The first four miles of the road were traversed in 
silence. Edward was occupied with his own thoughts, 
and there was an air of stem resolve in his countenance 
unusual for a boy of his age. At length, as if starting from 
a dream, he exclaimed, < See, Franks ibore is Woodville ; I 
am going to see Mr Stewart' 

* See Mr Stewart ! ' said Frank, in a tone of alarm ; < are 
you road, or what can you do to him now t ' 

* I will go,' said Edward, and bb compressed lips and 
resolute countenance showed his determination to fulfil his 
words. I will go and tell him that though Edward Mac- 
kenzie is a beggar now, he will not be so always ; but that 
he will have revenge, deep, bitter revenge, for all that he 
has done to us. Walk you on, Frank, and I will be after 
you presently.' So saying, he leaped a boundary dyke. 

* Edward! Edward!' shouted Frank; but his brother 
had vanished among the plantations, and Frank was obliged 
to pursue his way with very gloomy forebodings of the 
consequences. Once or twice it occunred to Edward, as he. 
hurri^ impetuously on, that he was scarce acting wisely — 
that he was, in short, running a hazard ; but he had alr^y 
gone too far to retreat. Mustering resolution, therefore, 
he walked up to the door, and, craving admission, was 
speedily shown into the great man's presence. There 
he sat in his huge elbow-chair, the very personification of 
pompous vulgarity. It was some time before he deigned 
to notice the presence of the boy; and when he did so, it 
was with an insolent look and interrogation of * What, 
child, is your business here?' 

*My business, Mr Stewart? ' said Edward, his fiEtoe colour- 
ing with rage, * you may guess what is my business when 
I tell you that my name is Edward Mackenzie.' Stewart 
started and turned pale. * I came to tell you,' Edward 
proceeded, * that though the last of the Mackenzies is now 
a homeless wanderer, it shall not always be so ; he leaves 
his home, but not for ever, and when he comes back it will 
be a heavy day for you.* 

'What!' shouted Stewart, starting to his feet; 'this 
from a boy, and in my own house, too.' 
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* Yea, Mr Stewart,' said Edward in a rage, * you will 
have to endure this and much more, for 1 will be bitterly 
revenged on yeu for all you have done to me. There,' said 
he, producing the packet from bis bosom, * are the proofs 
of my rights and your guilt.' 

Stewart's face assumed an expression of demoniac sar- 
casm, as be rose and walked towards the bell-rope. * We 
shall see if you crow as loudly when you leave, my boy, 
as when you entered.' Edward in an instant perceived 
his danger. To rush from the room, shut and lock the 
door, was to bim the work of a moment. He got safely 
out, and darting among the trees was on the highroad 
again before Woodville could explain to any of his domes- 
tics what he meant they should do. In his baste, however, 
he had dropped one of his documents, which, being found 
by Stewart, was, of course, committed instantly to the 
flames. It was an important one, too, for it proved the 
nlationship of Evan Mackenzie and Hector Malcolm. 
Meanwhile, unconscious of his loss, Edward ran on till be 
came up to his brother. 

* Run, Frank I ' shouted he ; * run for your life ! ' 
Frank needed no second bidding, but darted forward 

like a greyhound. When fairly exhausted, Edward sat 
down by the roadside, and burst into a fit of laughing. 

* Have you seen him?' Frank asked eagerly. 

* Seen him,' rejoined Edward, * yes ; and he has seen me 
too, and will not forget me in a hurry. I ought not to 
have gone; but no matter now, there is no danger here.' 

Towards evening they reached the glen of Inchmora, 
and cold and wet as it was, both went into the churchyard 
to see their grandfather's grave. The weather had become 
worse since morning; the wind was howling through the 
trees and moaning among the ivy-covered ruins; clouds 
in heavy masses were flitting across the sky, and the rain 
was falling in torrents. The gravestone was difficult to 
find, being covered with the long dank dripping grass; 
and when found both boys seated themselves upon it to 
consult about their future plans. It was here that Edward 
first thought of looking if his packet was safe, and, to his 
grief, found one of the deeds amlssing. He was sure he 
had lost it in Stewart's, and as sure that it was worse 
than useless to seek it there. He was in agony, and up- 
braided himself bitterly with having taken his own way 
contrary to his brother's advice. In this state his eye 
lighted on the iascription on the gravestone, and with con- 
siderable difficulty he deciphered it. It ran thus : — * Here 
lies Hector Malcolm Mackenzie, only son of Evan Mackenzie 
of Woodville, who died at Inchmora, 16th June, 1767.* 
A gleam of hope crossed the boy's mind. It was possible 
that this might fill up the missing link, and witnesses 
could easily be found to corroborate its testimony. So fkr 
comforted, Edward and Frank made their way to a neigh- 
bouiing farm-house to ask shelter for the night 

It is needless to follow the details of their journey. Suf- 
fice it to say that they reached Glasgow in safety, and on 
Edward presenting his letter of Introduction to the mer- 
chant, he was received into his counting-house. It did not 
fare so well with Frank ; the journey had been too much 
for him, and he had a wretched cough, brought on by cold 
caught on the day they left home. In a very short time 
Frank was confined to bed through weakness; all his 
brother's spare time was spent by his bedside, and he was 
happy in being able, firom his small salary, to afford some 
little comforts to his poor Frank ; often would he sit sketch- 
ing a brilliemt fbture, when Frank should be a little better, 
and able to work for himself. Alas ! Edward's hopes were 
doomed to be deceived. Weeks and months passed away, 
and still no return of health came to Frank Mackenzie. 
There was a bright hectic flush on his cheek, but he was 
getting weaker every day, and even Edward, unwilling as 
he was to confess it to himself, saw that Frank could not 
be long with him. One evening, when sitting by him 
reading firom the Bible, while the dying boy's eyes glowed 
with affection, Frank laid his hand on Edward's arm and 
said, * Edward, stop ; I want to speak to you.' He stopped, 
but scarcely dared to turn round, fearing the confirmation 
of his own terrors from Frank's lips. 'Edward,' said 



Frank, * I feel myself weaker; I am sure I am dying tad 
it is best you should know it Don't cry, Edward; I aa 
going to heaven ito join my mother, and to be happy for 
ever. I have sought God here, and he is gmng to take 
me to himself. You have been very kind to me, Edwud, 
and I should have liked to live, a little longer for yoor 
sake; but his will be done. Will you promise me ooe 
thing, Edwiurd, before I die?' 

* I will, I will. Prank,' sobbed Edward. 

* I beard you, Edward,' returned Frank, ' on that nigjtt 
when my mother died, go in and kneel by her bedside; I 
heard you then give vent to your feelings and vow to be 
revenged on Angus Stewart. Promise me that you will 
forgive him.' 

'Forgive Jiwi!' cried Edward, starting hx>m his seat: 
' him, through whose means my father and mother vere 
ruined — through whose ill-treatment I am now gcnng to 
lose you. Oh, Frank, you know not what you a^ I It is 
impossible.' 

* Impossible, Edward !' said Frank, gravely; * God sajs 
that vengeance belongs to him. Christ bidis us love our 
enemies and do good to them that hate us. Take the Bible 
plan, Edward. I know it may be hard to do, but you will 
never repent it, and it is always the best plan. Promise 
me, my dear brother, that you will forgive him, or if you do 
take revenge, let it be by putting coals of fire on hu head 
— by returning blessing for cursing. Promise, Edvaid' 

There was a pause. Edward seemed to endure an ia- 
temal conffict between his evil passions and his consdence, 
which told him he was doing wrong in persisting in Ms 
own way ; at length the latter gained the victory. ' If ^ 
din forgive him, Frank, I must and will.' 

* God bless you, Edward ; you will never repent it' 
That night Frank Mackenzie died. It was long ere s 

smile crossed the countenance of Edward; but he had no 
ties now to bind him to home, and his attention to his d1^ 
ties gaining him the esteem of his master, on a vacancj 
occurring in the house, he was sent out to fill a confidential 
situation in South America, and made junior partner of 
the firm. Years rolled on, and Edwara Mackenzie yis 
almost forgotten by Woodville, but Woodville was not for- 
gotten by Edward Mackenzie. He did return, and his 
first step was to put some old musty-looking parchmoits 
into the hands of a man of business. It is not difficult to 
guess what they were. Woodville was roused from his 
lethargy to defend his ill-gotten wealth ; he employed tk 
first men of the profession in his cause, and never had be 
such need. But why enlarge? The old gravestone ves 
removed from its resting-place, and told its story to admi- 
ration in a court of justice. The necessary witnesses weit 
procured ; and Mr Stewart found himself^ instead of being 
victor, something above five thousand pounds in debt after 
all expenses were paid. 

' Now for my revenge,' said Edward ; < now is my tiiu« 
to make him feel.' 

Shortiy after Angus Stewart was summoned to meet his 
creditors. He was punctual for once ; but how changed ttxm 
former times ! His foce was care-worn, his dress neglect- 
ed, and he himself humbled to the last degree. Yithai be 
entered the room, he saw a dark foreign-looking gentlanao 
sitting there whose face he never recollected having sraw 
This gentleman turned out to be his only creditor. Mr 
Stewart showed him all his affairs, and besought his pity, 
if not on himself at least on his wifis and fiimily, who had 
been brought up in affluence, and were now redoced by a 
freak of fortune to comparative poverty. 

' I know not,' said the gentleman, ' whether Mr Steirart 
deserves any pity of the sort from his creditor. Periiaps 
he will recollect some oases in which he has been singularl j 
deficient himself. Did you know Mrs Malcolm if Ehn- 
ville, Mr Stewart? Ah ! I see you did. She had a ftmilj. 
too, and you kept from them their property. Bid you 
behave as you ought to have done to a relation, sir? >o. 
you did not You allowed her sons to be turned out of 
doors ; and if one of them stands befbre you this day it is 
not your feult What mercy can Angus Stewart ask bxm 
Edward Mackenzie?' 
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Had a thunderbolt fallen at the old man's feet he conld 
not hftTe been more astonished. He had listened from the 
bcghming with contracted brow and staring eyeballs; 
but when he heard who it was that stood before him, he 
dropped on his knees, and, clasping his hands in agony, 
muttered, * It is all true.' 

'True !' echoed Mackenzie, Mt is true; bat that is not 
all; one of her sons, by your ill-treatment, was brought to 
an untimely grave. Had I followed my own inclinations, 
I would hare made you drink to the dregs that bitter cup 
of poTerty which you made me taste. The desire of re- 
Tenge bore me up. It was sweet to my heart But that 
boy*s last wish was that you should be forgiven, and you 
are, and you have been. Here are the proofs of your guilt ; 
I commit them to the flames. There are your discharged 
l»ns. Go and seek to be forgiven of God also.' 

Bat the old man had been unable to bear the excite- 
ment, and he rolled over insensible on the floor. 

Edward never repented that act 

From that day Stewart was a different person, and none 
could have recognised in the humble, quiet, benevolent 
old man the character of the former laird of Woodville. 
He lived for several years after on a fhrm which Edward 
generously gave him, and, when he died, the last prayer 
he uttered was for his benefactor, and the last name on his 
lips was that of Edward Mackenzie. 

The old gravestone was again replaced in the church- 
yard, retouched by the chisel to prevent its being destroyed 
by the hand of time. Many a gravestone have I seen since 
tben; bnt I never enter a churchyard without thinking of 
the sexton's story, and wondering how many sage lessons 
may be gathered, for the edification of juveniles, from the 
history of a gravestone. 



THE OLD YEAR.» 

BT JOBH audbbsox. 

lift to my lay, my nlemn deathbed hymn. 

Full of wise prooepts firom a dying seer; 

For, hark! the sound of revelry ushers in 

The young snoccsaor of the parting year, 

Whom many welcome and whom many fear. 

But ere the erer open grave of time 

Receive my spirit in its hopeless womb, 

Grant me one song before I cross the lino 

On the &r si ie of which the ripen'd virtues bloom. 

With all the splendom' of an endleas noon. 

Recording angels in my legmd true 

Have many a sad and many a gleeAil right, 

That in my pilgrimage has met their view : 

Deeds fair as mom, and others dark as night ; 

Some conquering genius bursting into light, 

Despite the flend attempts to curb its power. 

Or mark the boundary of its angel flight ; 

Perhaps some mUdcr spirit, like the flower 

Nlpp'd by the keen frost wind of envy's chillinir blight, 

linking m dw^^^**** with its young leaves bright. 

Yes, I have seen it all, though short my stay : 

Hopes high as heaven all trodden to the ground, 

Kot fin- the lack of wing to hie away— 

No; but because those pinions had been bound 

By poverty's foul fetters round and round. 

In many a fiictory, by the birring wheels, 

In many a wonrkahop, 'mong the drowsy smoke, 

There is a world of intellect, which feds 

The want of capital— a despot's grinding yoke. 

That binds the panting eagle to his earthy block. 

An that is destined to give mind its sway. 

The throne and sceptre of this world so Mr, 

Has gather*d oonrage, in my little day. 

For ^fought victones over ills that store 

On yielding man, and lead him into ruin's lair. 

To live a life of purity and peace 

Is a new fudiion opening like a spring. 

And every moon old custom's powers decrease, 

While an the virtues rise on bolder wing. 

And Joys long mute now clap their hands and sing. 

* The above stanxas were written with the obvious intention of 
■ppcartng in the brarKCcroR at tbo commencement of the year, but 
t^^h not reaching us in time for that, we have been so much pleased 
^^ the fine tone and spirit by which they are characterised that we 
take the earliest opportunity of inserting them. When it is added 
^^ the verses are the production of an artisan, who, amid the hard- 
>blpft and cares which beset a life of toll, still finds an occasional hour 
to keep on fricndlv terms with the muse, we have no doubt they will 
M read with additional InteresL 



Grim alcohol, first cause of half that crime 
Which makes a tiger of God's image man — 
A ftiriotis rebel, which the ogre wine 
Has conjured up, to mar creation's plan. 
Turning life's food to be life's deadliest ban. 
Dread god of the depraved— all-burning dilnk — 
Saul of the public evils— fount of death- 
Samson of Britain's vices— every link 
Of thy slave chain is breaking; reason saith. 
Away, dork monster, with thy graveyard breath! 

Oh, I could ten such tales of open ein 

As slaves would read, then kiss their hateful chain; 

Mixed in that cup, flUed to the very brim 

With dark aiormities of every name. 

Which thousands quaff beyond the western main : 

For slavery's chalice never held a drop 

Of misery so extreme as that whicli flows 

From mind-o'orpowering drunkenness. Xo hope 

Shines in the distant futuro ; nought he knows, 

Poor man, but diiuk, his heaven is in his dche. 

Bnt true to its high best, the immortal mind 
Is measuring customs with a gospel nil^* ; 
And that strange bugbear fatal to mankind. 
That saltless logic of the stand-still school, 
* Our fathers did so,' con no more befool 
God flx'd the dweUing of the mighty sea, 
And traced the circle wliere the planets run ; 
But man he left unlimited and free 
To roani the eartli, or scrutinise the sim. 
And see tho hiU-tops of the world to come. 

The summer genius of this age of books — 
Those human creatures with a power divine — 
Has thrown its soul into its very looks. 
For aU earth's objects wear a stamp subUnie, 
Dimming the glories of the grrat langsyne. 
The days foretold in Israel's songs come round, 
When knowledge, like the waters of the deep. 
Through every land wherever man is found. 
With springtide flow right onward stiU shall sweep, 
And lay its honey at the nations' feet. 

One year, how smaU a space it is when past— 
A wink of mortal time's aU-restless eye I 
One year, how httle— like the shadow cast 
By the swift lightning as it hurries by. 
When warring elements hold combat in tho 8):y ! 
One year— how short my sojourn here has bccu I 
The chUd who started into life and gleo 
Sleeps, like a bud within its velvet screen. 
In yon snug cradle. But, alas ! I see 
The open grave that yawns to-day for me I 

I leave my woric without regret or pain, 

Hy part is acted, and I pass away. 

I have eradicated many a stain, 

And kindled hopes to bum for many a day. 

But, 'hark ! the cavalcade is on its way, 

Leading forth the infant monarch to his throne. 

The flndi of new-bom dignity is on his face. 

His claims are Just, and my sliort reign Is done. 

Welcome, thou bright-eyed sovereign, to my vacant placo — 

So sung tile expiring chieftain of time's royal iiice. 



THE BUCHANITES.* 

Our readers are aware of the interest which this little 
work has excited within the last few months. Whatever 
be the opinion entertained of its merely literarjr merits, 
as an effort of authorship it has proved aoythiog rather 
than a failure, although simply the resuscitation of a story 
which, in reference to the majority of its details, had al- 
ready been about thrice told. Of the history of * Luckie 
fiucban' and her sect, few readers had previously been 
ignorant. The transactions connected with her singular 
career did not transpire in a comer. The leader of no other 
sect or party ever allowed so much daylight to stream in 
upon their proceedings ; and, by consequence, the origin, 
progress, decline, and fall of the visionary Buchanites were 
either known to all, or if any one, when the subject was 
introduced into conversation, found himself ignorant, an 
ordinary Biographical Dictionary or Encyclopaedia would, 
in his hours of leisure, have imparted the requisite know- 
ledge. Many disclosures are no doubt made, which no 
biography of the deluded woman had previously revealed. 
But the leading occurrences of her short though eventful 
history> were all already, if not in our possession, at least 
at our command. There must, therefore, in the volume 
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before us be some freshness imparted to the narrative 
more than the mere record of a few incidents and anec- 
dotes never before divulged, to account for its singular and 
sudden popularity. And that assuredly there is. Buchan 
of Banff and White of Irvine, with their train of devotees, 
including town-clerks of burghs and fanatical superin- 
tendants of coal-works In Dumfries, made a very respect- 
able company for a serio-comic drama, and the parts which 
many of them acted were sufficiently marked and outre 
to secure for them a tolerable share of notoriety; but 
up to the present hour the interest of the piece has been 
greatly weakened by the concealment of a personage, 
whose appearance on the boards has at length been achiev- 
ed amidst general applause, and lacking whom the entire 
concern has hitherto rasembled what we may conceive 
^(iuy Mannering' would have been without a Dandy, or 
*Rob Roy Macgregor' minus the Bailie of the west. 
Kdith Bellenden is represented, when writing to her 
uncle, as communicating a great amount of information 
in which the old gentleman could not be supposed to take 
any material amount of interest, and as reserving for her 
postcript a notice which she knew would at once arouse 
him to effort ; and Mr Train, after detaining us with the 
names, addresses, and titles of nearly a dozen gentlemen 
and ladies in all parts of Scotland to whom he had been 
indebted for much important information anent ' the sect 
Buchan,' introduces at last, at the fag end of his lengthy 
list, a name, the value of which to the suocesa of hii work 
he must have known to be incalculable. 

Andrew Innes of Crocketford, to whom Mr Train con- 
fesses himself chiefly indebted for the materials he has col- 
lected respecting the Buchanites, was the son of an bumble 
cottier in Muthil, Perthshire, where he was born in 1757. 
He received only a common education, and was bred a 
carpenter. Chancing in 1783 to visit Glasgow for the pur- 
pose of attending a Relief sacrament, be overheard on the 
Saturday morning, from the small apartment in Dowhill 
which he had selected for lodgings, and where he was dress- 
ing himself, a female voice in the adjoining kitchen, just 
as the bells began ringing for chorch servicei, conversing 
with his landlady respecting Heiekiah who showed the 
treasures of the Lord's house to his Babylonian visiters. 
Andrew stood by spell-bound, and though be ran a risk 
of being too late for church, listened to the discourse till 
the bells had nearly done ringing. Setting out at last 
with bis landlady, the person whose obvious familiarity 
with Scripture had just given him so much delight bore 
them company to the church door. * This,' says Andrew, 
* was Mrs Buchan, who afterwards became the founder of 
the sect that bore her name. I had never even heard of her 
name before, but my old landlady informed me that she 
bad been acquainted with her for some time, and had often 
heard of her extensive correspondence with ministers and 
other people on religious subjects, and that many reli- 
gious people were in the habit of visiting her.' Poor An- 
drew was fairly caught. After church service the Luckie 
again looked in upon the landlady and him while they 
weroat dinner, and on the conclusion of that meal pressed 
Innes to meet her that very evening at her lodgings, 
which were then in the upper flat of an old wooden house 
in the Saltmarket. These were very poorly furnished, 
though Andrew does not- appear at first to have had great 
time allowed for observation, as on his entrance Luckie 
immediately rose, and conducting the young carpenter 
to Glasgow Green, laid open to his view how the kings 
and priests of Israel became a curse to the people, with 
other parts of Scripture which he knew to be truths so 
simple and easy to be comprehended, that he wondered 
he had never seen them in the same light Andrew, on 
the Monday afternoon, left Glasgow for Muthil, bat not, 
alas ! until he had paid a second Tisit to the sorceress, 
whose mingled charms were fast accomplishing their fatal 
purpose. He met her by appointment, allowed her to 
read for his edificatlcn a letter she had sent to White of 
Irvine, admired her more and more, went home, and was 
undone. 

This, we assert, is the character which has imparted a 



charm to Mr Train's book. All the additional iofonnm- 
tion he could have collected about the unhappy maniac 
and her silly followers from ever so many respectable 
sources, must have failed of making bis work saleable faa4 
he not fallen in with Innes of Crocketford. Even Andrev's 
information would have served little purpose had he oot 
given us Andrew himself. But here he is, drawn to the 
life — • real character, standing as aloof from ordinary 
mortality as if he had issued full-sized from the teeming 
brain of a Shakspeare, a Cervantes, or a Scott. Nor has 
Mr Train accompanied this by the delineations of bis ovc 
pencil — Andrew has described himself. His letters are 
altogether a novelty in literature: simple, earnest, Mud 
richly egotistical, they at once convince us of his sincerity, 
and yet make us wonder how it can possibly be reconciled 
with the shrewdness, discernment, and overflowing com- 
mon sense, which he obviously possessed. Sancho Patixa 
was certaiply his great prototype. While he cannot shut 
his eyes to the palpable absurdities, blunders, and raving 
of his crazy mistress, he, however, from first to last, viih 
more than oriental humility, succumbs to her authority, 
and yields obedience to her behests. For giving us An- 
drew, therefore, we are certainly obliged to Mr Train. 
The picture of the faithful dupe following at a reasonable 
distance the movements of the Ayr mob, when amidst 
showers of mud, execrations, and curses, they carried his 
mistress daring the darkness of the night shoulder-high 
beyond the boundaries of the town, exhibits the richest 
union of pardonable cowardice and bigoted attachment. 
Having said this, however, we are not prepared to go 
much further. After candidly and carefully perssing the 
volume, we have not quite satisfied ourselves that Its mo- 
ral tendency is likely to be at all of a healthy or beneficial 
order. * Oh rake not up the ashes of my fathers ! ' is an 
exclamation which can never undergo more appropriate quo- 
tation than when we see an Individual set himself to at- 
tempt the revival of incidents and scenes whose unavdd- 
able publicity at the time of their occurrence all good 
men regarded as a misfortune, and whose resuadtaiioo 
from the dust of the oblivion which had gathered around 
them must be regarded as not more an unuecessaty and 
ungracious than a pernicious and mischievous task. The 
success which has accompanied the present undertaking of 
Mr Train, will, we fear, be productive of evil conse- 
quences, and it would not greatly surprise us though the 
remains of Johanna Southcote, Thorn of Kent, andsudi-like 
visionaries or impostors, should immediately be obtruded 
in a manner still more ofiensive upon the notice «i the 
public. The worst thing connected with the matter is, we 
regret to say, the use which some who profess to regard 
the Buchanites as simply mad people are making of the 
narrative of Mr Train to bring a reproach upon the evan- 
gelical preaching of the excellent clergymen under whose 
ministrations, previous to her unhappydelusion, thdr 
wretched leader was privileged to sit. We have seen it 
roundly asserted that the clergy whose prelections had 
roused the enthusiasm of Mrs Buchan became ultimately 
her greatest enemies. The charge itself is of course un- 
worthy of a reply, and must rebound, in such an age as 
ours, upon the head of the party who has advanced it ; still 
we cannot but to some extent regret its procuring caase, 
and feel therefore disposed, all things considered, to vi± 
that Mr Train had not broken up the urn of the almost 
forgotten Buchanites. To show, however, that after all 
we have said we are not disposed to wax surly about the 
matter, we proceed to give a brief outline of the contents 
of the volume now under notice. 

Elspath Buchan was the daughter of John Simpson sad 
Margaret Gordon. Her birth took place about the year 
1738, at Fatmacken, in a small public house kept by her 
parents on the roadside between Banff and Portsoy. Her 
mother died when the child had reached only her third 
year, and her father marrying almost immediately after- 
wards, the poor creature appears to have been tamed 
adrift by the cruel stepmother ; for we are told that sooo 
after the consummation of his second marriage little £p* 
pie was sent into a strange family, where her (mly bedding 
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consisted of a bag stofftfid with straw laid down oo the 
ground beside the fire at night, with an empty sack for a 
eorerlet, which were removed in the morning, and stowed 
avay till required on the subsequent night. Her em- 
ployment during the day was the herding of her master's 
covs. After exchanging for a number of years the service 
of one rigid master for that of another, a female relative 
of bar mother's, after whom she had been named Elspath, 
appears to have at last exhibited compassion for the hard- 
ships and sufferings of the child, and taking her into her 
family, taught her to sew and read. This wsb preferment 
assuredly to the poor herd-girl, for the young woman to 
It bom she was indebted for this kind treatment had been 
recently married to a West India planter, a native of 
Banff. He was home only on a visit, and about a year 
after Elspath came into his family he determined on set- 
tiog out once more for his possessions in Jamaica. With 
tbis purpose, the whole family, including Elspath, pro- 
ceeded to Greenock, there to wait for a vessel to carry 
them to their final destination. Elspath, who really 
seems to have been little better than a crazy girl from 
the first, is here said to have run away from the planter's 
family and to have taken up with idle company in the 
town of Ayr, where she succeeded in trepanning into the 
matrimonal nooze Robert Bnchan, a working potter. 
Shortly after his marriage, Buchan returned with hb 
spoQse to the town of Banff, and there began on his own 
account the manufacture of earthenware. He was not 
sQccessftil, however, and leaving Mrs Buchan with a boy 
and two nrls to do for themselves what they could in the 
town of Banff, set out to try once more in Glasgow his 
fortune as a workman. The circumstance of Mrs Buchan 
being at this time qualified to teach a reading and sewing 
school seems at vanance with what is so often told us of 
her previous la^, indolent, and even licentious habits. 
The fact is, Mr Train has thrown least light on the only 
portion of his heroine's history which we would have 
thanked him for telling us sometning more about. A few 
(disclosures in reference to the circumstances, prosperous 
or adverse, that led to the formation of her character, 
vould have proved useful, and even gratifying to the stu- 
dent of mental science. But there is no attempt at this, 
and we are kept most provokingly in the dark just pre- 
cisely at the period of her history where light would nave 
proved of value. It would seem, however, that although 
Mrs Buchan neglected her school to carry out the de- 
tails of a divine apocalypse, she is allowed to have been 
competent to the task of superintending it — a circum- 
stance, as we have said, not very easily reconciled with 
all that has as yet been told us of her conduct and habits. 
One thing is obvious : Mrs Buchan, about this time, be- 
gan to exhibit in her religious creed certain objectionable 
peculiarities which at fellowship meetings and other places 
made her the object of considerable suspicions to her more 
orthodox friends. Mr Train asserts that the clergy were 
chiefly instrumental in raising the populace against her 
doctrines. And if they did so, who can lay blame to their 
charge ? The clergy of Banff and the neighbouring dis- 
tricts acted, we know, in reference to the whole matter a 
wise, judicious, and even benevolent part. For the de- 
sertion of her school and the hostility of her neighbours, 
the unhappy woman had no one to blame but herself; and 
if about this time she began to exhibit symptoms of 
frenzy, it is exceedingly unfair to assign as its cause the 
sound evangelical preaching of the Banffshire clergy. But 
enough. 

Mrs Buchan set off with her children for Glasgow in 
March, 1781, and her husband, then working as a journey- 
men potter, gave her a most cordial welcome. Her ca- 
reer of infatuation may now be stated as having in earnest 
commenced. In Banff, it is true, she had before her de- 
parture done something in the proselytising way. She had 
made, we are informed, several converts, the most en- 
thusiastic of whom was a certain Mrs Cook, wife of Cap- 
tain Cook, of the Prince of Wales revenue cutter — a fiery- 
tempered man, who on the appearance of danger instanUy 



Luckie*s clutches. But this'was nothing to the triumph 
she acquired in Glasgow about the month of Deceniber, 
1782. A Mr White of Irvine, minister of a Relief con- 
gregation in that place, had come in about the time spe- 
cified to assist at a neighbouring sacrament. He was a 
weak, vain man, whose popularity as a preacher was 
much beyond what either his intellectual or moral quali- 
ties appear to have merited. His oratory, however, cap- 
tivated Luckie, and guessing his weak side, she spread 
her net accordingly. All other ministers had heretofore 
disappointed her, but when she saw White with the eyes 
of her body, she only recognised one whom, by the eye of 
faith, she often rejoicingly had seen before. Taking ad- 
vantage of his vanity, she wrote to him in the following 
terms: — *0n Saturday night, when your discourse was 
ended, an acquaintance says to me, * What do you think 
of Mr White P' I answered, * What do you think of Jesus 
Christ P" While this letter was working iu intended 
effects on the weak head and irresolute heart of her vic- 
tim, Andrew Innes visited Glasgow, as already noticed. 
Andrew must therefore, we suspect, take precedence, in 
the catalogue of the old woman's converts, of the minister 
of Irvine. 

White's letter inviting Mrs Buchan to Irvine, and stat- 
ing how cordially he fell in with her views, did not arrive 
till several weeks after the carpenter had departed fox 
Muthil, * an altered man.' Whatever be in this, one 
thing is certain, Mrs Buchan lost uo time in departing 
for Irvine. She became a lodger in White's family, and 
went about from house to house expounding Scripture, 
till a few of the more rational of Mr White's members 
took such umbrage at his continued intimacy with such 
a woman, and at his avowed adherence to many of her 
principles, that they expressed the strongest dissatisfac- 
tion, and threatened to leave his ministry if he did not 
send her instantly to the right about. She was there- 
fore compelled to return to Glasgow, but White was already 
wholly hers. 

After her departure, Mr White waxed louder than ever 
in his laudation of her merits ; and though he did not avow 
his belief that she was really the woman spoken of in the 
Revelation of St John, yet he boldly affirmed her to be a 
saint of no ordinary description, and the harbinger of a 
light that would unveil the darkness of antichrist, that 
had long overshadowed the land. The avowal of these 
and a variety of other heretical opinions proved so offen- 
sive to many of his congregation, that a formal charge was 
laid before the presbytery, and sentence of suspension was 
unanimously carried against him on the 8th of^July, 1783. 
A number of his hearers, however, including Mr Hunter, 
the town-clerk, and a respectable builder of the name 
of Gibson, still adhered to Mr White. They organised 
themselves into a regular society, and sent to Glasgow 
for Mrs Buchan. 

Luckie now publicly avowed herself the woman of the 
Revelation, and Mr White the man-child bom unto her. 
Their adherents increased, and, with the exception of the 
occasional snatches of enjoyment which, in spite of our- 
selves, we cannot help feeling so often as Andrew Innes 
is brought upon the carpet, pain, almost unmixed, is the 
only sensation we experience from all the subsequent de- 
tails of the story. Mr White preaches in his own garden 
to audiences attracted partly from principle, partly from 
curiosity ; Andrew Innes arrives from Muthil ; mobs col- 
lect round White's house in Irvine, about dark, demanding 
the person of Luckie Buchan ; for greater security, they 
adjourn to the parlour of Mr Hunter, the town-clerk ; 
they are discovered there also ; the populace get infu- 
riated ; bang go doors and windows ; and Mrs Buchan, 
for whom the mob are yelling without, endeavours to 
escape through a back door, but falls unfortunately into 
the hands of the conspirators. After dragging her through 
the streets of Irvine, many were for ducking her in the 
river, but the majority were for hounding ner home to 
her husband, to the sound of an old tin kettle ; and it was 
on this occasion that they actually trailed her to Stewarton, 
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Andrew Innes says, * Mr 'White and 1, concealed by the 
darkness of the night, followed at a short distance all the 
way. They would raise her up as high as they could, 
calling aloud for her to fly now to heaven like Enoch or 
Elijah.' When they reached Stewarton bridge, they pro- 
posed pitching her into the river, but some one interfer- 
inp: they dragged her into the village, where the amazed 
inhabitants came running out with candles in their hands, 
to see what was the matter. The crowd increased, but 
fortunately, the night being very dark, Elspath Buchan 
escaped from the clutches of the mob. Innes and White 
had got back to Irvine, and, along with a number of friends, 
were, about the grey of the morning, lamenting, in that 
reverend gentleman's parlour, the loss they had 'sustained 
by Luckie's murder, when, lo ! bareheaded, barefooted, 
with scarce a rag to cover her, the woman clothed with 
the sun who had brought forth the man-child made her 
appearance. After escaping from the mob, by dint of 
clambering over dykes and squeezing through hedges, 
Luckie had contrived, by a private road, to find her way 
home. She was, however, somewhat injured, and as no 
Irvine surgeon would look after her wounds, they had to 
hire a cart, and, under the escort of Andrew Innes, took 
her to Glasgow. The Irvine people followed them for 
several miles, and threatened that if ever she returned 
again they would certainly kill her. 

After her recovery, Mrs Buchan wanted to return to 
Irvine, but Andrew meanwhile got her persuaded to visit 
bis native village Muthil, where many longed to see her, 
and where Duncan Robertson, a pious wheelwright, made 
her the promise, if she came, of bed, washing, and keep. 
Her Irvine friends rather recommending the step, Luckie 
accordingly set out for the north. There she remained 
several weeks, returning to Irvine about the middle of 
spring 1764, with cart after cart laden with people, goods, 
and chattels. This public exhibition roused anew the 
indignation of the Irvine populace. They assembled in 
the streets in crowds, and pelted the windows and doors 
of Mr White's house with stones till they were all broken. 
The magistrates had to interfere ; and meeting in council 
on the morning of the lOth of May, they voted Mrs 
Buchan a nuisance, and unanimously decreed that she 
should be sent forth of the royalty within ten hours. ' As 
the news of this decision,' says Mr Innes, ' soon reached 
all concerned, we assembled with all speed in Mr White's 
house.' Though Mrs Buchan only was required to leave 
the town, * we all rallied round her in Mr White's par- 
lour, each man with a staff in one hand and a small 
bundle in the other, each woman with their coats kilted 
and a small bundle in a handkerchief tied round her 
waist.' 

Several old people still remember to have witnessed 
the departure of the Buchanites from Irvine. Mrs 
Buchan, attired in a scarlet cloak, with the discarded mi- 
nister, and on*» or two of her higher dupes, were seated in 
cart, while the remainder, who were, for the most part, 
^ clever chiels and long bony cheeked lasses,' followed on 
foot. 

Allan Cunningham's description of the progress of these 
enthusiastic visionaries is much more poetical than that 
of Andrew Innes. 'Our Lady,' says Allan, *as they 
called Mrs Buchan, rode in front on a white pony, and 
often halted to lecture them on the loveliness of the land, 
and to cheer them with food from what she called the 
garden of mercy, and with drink from a large cup called 
the comforter.' Andrew, on the contrary, speaks only of 
the hardships they endured while travelling by day, and 
of their highly incommodious night- quarters. As they 
marched along, when they could get a few oat-cakes to 
purchase at a farm-house, they sat down by the bank of 
a rivulet; when 'Friend Mother broke the cakes and 
gave each a piece, then one of the women followed with a 
tankard of water and handed it round. Thus, a piece of 
oat-cake, and a drink of cold water, was our common fare : 
we all shared alike except Friend Mother, who, after she 
had divided the bread, lighted her pipe and took a smoke 
of tobacco.' Proceeding in this manner, aud travcrtiDg 



Dundonald, Auchinleck, New Cumnock, aod oihervilUges 
in Ayr, they reached at last the borders of Dumfrieisbire. 
A posse of constables, after exhibiting a fagie-wursot, 
here made a seizure of Mr Hunter, the town-clerk of Ir- 
vine, and forced him to wind up his mercantile tSun; 
while several other persons of the party, afraid of amilv 
consequences, returned to settle their affairs also. Tbis 
was alarming, and Friend Mother resolved to call a Lilt 
instanter, and, pitching their camp at the first resting- 
place they could find, to await the return of their fri«odi 
from Irvine. At New Cample, accordingly, a farm aboat 
two miles from Thomhill, and only one and a half frota 
the fabled cave of Balfour of Burley, the party came to i 
halt. Mr Davidson, who rented the farm, gave tben 
the use of his kitchen, and, on condition that they vccid 
assist him in his field- labour, without making any addi- 
tional charge, of an empty barn as well. Andrew lones 
was, meanwhile, dispatched to Irvine with a letter order- 
ing the speedy return of the absentees ; and, on bii re- 
turn, ihe small-sized youth (whose measured height, Ijt 
the by, was only five feet two inches) found that daririg 
his absence the friends had got commodiously laczie^ 
and, like the early Christians, had all things in comniai 
A certain Mrs Muir, who had formerly kept a cloth-sfao( 
in Irvine, took charge of all unused garments. Tte 
other women assisted in washing, in knitting, and in 
mending the stockings. They had tailor^ who mended 
theif clothes, cobblers who repaired their shoes, aod ail 
was as common as circumstances would admit. Mr Da- 
vidson, the farmer, finding that the articles of farm pro- 
duce required by the Buchanites were considerable, ti>at 
everything was paid for on delivery, and that his fann- 
work of every description was gratuitously pcrfonnei 
waxed prodigiously generous, and allowed the Boduzuta 
to remain on his ground for a longer period than be hid it 
first agreed to. Mr Hunter, too, the town-clerk, and the 
other persons who had returned to Irvine, came back it 
last, and everything went on swimmingly. Mr Davidsflc'i 
bam did well enough, but harvest was at hand, and in 
the prospect of the building being required for farm 
purposes, the Buchanites fell to and reared one for 
themselves. It was far from being an elegant strodnre, 
but, when completed, it was found to answer its purpose. 
Scarcely had they got into their new abode, however, 
when on the evening of the 24th December, 1784, there 
being no moonlight, and the ground covered with snow, tte 
Buchanites beheld^ to their surprise, lights on all the sor- 
rounding hills, and heard at the same time the firing in 
various quarters of what were obviously signal guDi. loi 
little time, just about nightfall, they observed clusters c^ 
men gathering and approaching in every direction tovirds 
their house, armed with bludgeons, pitchforks, and flails- 
The Philistines were upon them, and the greatest conster- 
nation prevailed. Shocked by the rumours in circulatico 
respecting the opinions and habits of the silly dupes, ttie 
men of Kith aroused themselves to effort just as tec e« 
of Irvine had done before. After surrounding * Bachm I 
Ha',' one of their number rapped smartly, at the dcor, i 
demanding admittance. No answer was returned, and. 
like Hobble Elliot and his party at Westbumflat, the en- 
raged Nithsdalemen declared that unless they delivered 
up into their hands Luckie Buchan and the Man Child 
White, they would bum the entire concern about their 
long ears. Silence still! and the nest moment stones 
were battered against both doors and windows till the 
whole were smashed in pieces. The mob immediatclj 
rushed in and demanded the persons of Buchan and White, 
but by good fortune they had that evening paid a visit to 
the factor of Mr Monteith of Closebum, and could not be 
found. Disappointed of their prey, the rioters aocordiof- 
ly retired. But they did not, like the Irvine men, escape 
the fangs of justice, twenty of them being smartly fined ]^ 
for their conduct by the sheriflP of the county. After tJb [ 
Mrs Buchan made a few converts in the neigbboorhood, ^ 
chiefly among the small farmers, and a few more from 
Irvine joined the party. ^ i 

One evening the whole menage was thrown into » statf f 
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of violent excitement. They bad all along been looking 
anxiously for some signal, premonitory of their transla- 
tion to hearen, when suddenly, one evening, a Toice, as if 
from the clouds, was heard singing — 

* Oh ! hasten translation, and come resurrection ! 
Oh * hasten the coming of Christ in the air.' 

All the members became violently excited, fell to dancing, 
leaping, and clapping their hands, and Mr Hunter, the 
town-derk, whilst striving to descend from the co(^-loft, 
tumbled down the trap-ladder ; recovering, however, im- 
mediately his equilibrium, he danc^ and clapped his 
hands with the rest, and sung out most lustily ' Oh, has- 
ten tnmilatioQ/ The noise within alarmed the neighbour- 
hood without. Many thinking the last day was at hand, 
sqaeezed into the kitchen, whom Mrs Buchan told to be 
of good cheer, for she now saw her people were not pre- 
pared for the mighty change which she intended them to 
undergo. The light passed from her countenance, and 
calling for a tobacco pipe she took a smoke ! How long 
this tumult lasted, Andrew Innes declares himself unable 
to tell. He remembers, however, when daylight appear- 
ed, of having seen the floor strewed with watches, gold 
rio^, and a great number of trinkets, thrown away by 
their possessors as quite useless in their expected country. 
Friend Mother, before calling for her tobacco pipe, bad 
it seems sat with great composure in the midst of the 
dancers and jumpers, her face shining so white as to 
dazzle the sight of those who beheld it ; and eke her rai- 
ment was white as snow. This was to all a convincing 
proof that Mrs Buch^ was the divine person Mr White 
gave her out to be, and so complete was now her ascend- 
ancy, that when she assured tnem that their failure to 
ascend was nothing but the want of faith on their parts, 
and that a preparatory fast of forty days was now indis- 
pensable to its accomplishment, they unanimously yielded 
to the suggestion, and the fast began. 

It is needless to detain the reader with a detail of the 
consequences. The majority of the members went through 
the horrible ordeal with unshrinking firmness. Though 
reduced to mere shadows, and unable to walk across the 
floor, they did not give in before the probationary term. 
Bat a few desertions took place, and, upon the whole, the 
fast may be said to have been the beginning of sorrows. 
A fresh scandal was raised in Nithsdale by the absurdity 
of this and other proceedings which came to light. But 
Luckie Buchan was not dismayed. Collecting her fol- 
lowen^ she led them out, pale and Emaciated as they 
were, to the top of Templand hill, which they ascended 
before break of day. The attempt proved unsuccessful of 
course. Quite downcast, in short, they had to retrace 
their steps to their former abode ; and though Luckie 
was not unprepared with explanations, her power from 
that day over her followers gradually diminished. By 
a number, particularly those from England, to whom the 
fast bad proved a grievous aifliction, she was denounced as 
an impostor ; many of these having placed all their worldly 
means at the disposal of the society, now became common 
beggars. Ashamed to return to their homes, they wan- 
dered from door to door depicting in unmeasured terms 
the darker shades of Luckie Buchan's character, and de- 
tailing the miseries they had brought upon themselves by 
listening to her irreligious fooleries. After their seces- 
^on, failing to give security that they would not become 
chaigeable to the parish, the Buchanites were expelled by 
the civil authorities from the farm of New Cample. 

Greatly reduced in numbers, the unhappy creatures 
proceeded to Auchengibbert — a wild moorland farm in 
the parish of Urr, where their struggle for subsistence 
Wtt keen and miserable. White got completely soured, 
and b^gan in many instances to treat with obvious care- 
Icssnest the fundamental laws of the institution. At last 
Mother Buchan died on the 29th of March, 1791, main- 
fainingher divine attributes to the very last, and enjoin- 
uig her followers to union and steadfastness after her de- 
'"iise. Mrs Buchan having promised to come from the 
dead at the termination of ten days, or failing in that, of 



time taken of the body. The civil authorities intertering 
at last, it met with private burial. Shortly after this. 
White recanted, and setting off for America, concluded 
his career by becoming a Universalist preacher. After 
this the sect became more worldly-minded — working for 
gain, and showing less attachment to each other. Mean- 
while, Andrew Innes got possession of Luckie's bones, 
which he preserved in a box of considerable size, and with 
a small remnant of the community removed to Langhill, 
and subsequently to Cockpen, where, on the 19th of 
January, 18^15, this last of the Buchanites was decently 
interred, the bones of Mrs Buchan descending into the 
same grave with his own. 
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EVENINGS AT HOME. 

BT A LADT OP NEW 0BLKAX8. 

How do you spend your evenings at home? A strange 
question, considering that I have not the pleasure of your 
acquaintance ; nevertheless, a very rational one. An old 
Spanish proverb says, * Tell me how you spend your time, 
and Fll tell you what you are.' 

To those who delight in sight-seeing — who are never 
happy but in a crowd, never so miserable as when confined 
by the weather or circumstances to their homes, I have 
nothing to say — they are all hopeless cases; while the 
wealthy, in their splendid mansions, surrounded with all 
the 'means and appliances to boot 'for killing time, could 
not answer the question. They know not Jiow their hours 
are frittered through ; circumstances do not compel them 
to take note of their flight fkrther than is necessary in 
keeping appointments, for the purpose of systematically 
wasting time in company with others as frivolous and idle 
as themselves. 

That man or woman must be happy whose genius can, 
meteor-like, send its rays to illuminate the halls of the 
opulent or the lowly cabins of the poor. Who must not 
envy those gifted and enlightened few — the offspring of 
whose mipds, travelling through time and space, has shed 
its light upon the hearts of thousands — their power of 
doing good? The slight sketches from my humbler pen 
command no great circulation, nor do I ask that the meed of 
praise should ever grace my name; enough if my essays 
have contributed to the amusement or instruction of but 
one fiikmily circle in th^ middle walks of life, to which class 
they have been chiefly addressed, or have helped to chase 
care or gloom from the poor man's fireside, beainng him 
and his little ones company when the toils of the working- 
day were past 

To return where I began — let me ask — How do you 
spend your evenings at home f * Ob,' mcthinks you reply, 
' friends often drop in, and we spend our evenings very 
agreeably.' *How?' *Why we talk about the last new 
actress, or the last new novel, and sometimes we have a 
game at cards.' Mighty instructive ! You take tea about 
seven o'clock, company * drops in' about eight, and from 
that time till ten you chat about opera-singers, dancing- 
girls, James's flat novels, and millinery. Sometimes you 
tell your visiters, by way of interlarding the amusements 
of the evening, that it is excessively warm, or rainy, or 
cold, just as if they could not observe for themselves ; and 
when each and all of these rational means fiul to keep 
your visiters firom looking at their watches and you^elf 
fh)m yawning, some one proposes cards, another laudable 
method of killing time — time ! that best gift of heaven, if 
properly occupied I 

I cannot see a reason why, in the middle walks of life, 
woman may not be equally well informed, and as intelli- 
gent and graceful a companion, as — where cradled in 
affluence, her mind as well as body enfeebled with idleness 
— her more aristocratic neighbour claims, and too often 
receives credit for mere superficial accomplishments, where 
in nine cases out of ten, intellect, that greatest of heaven- 
bestowed endovnnents, is wanting. 

Let it not be supposed that I would be so absurd as to 
affirm, that the mere possession of wealth in the higher 
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for in niine own foyoored city, hare I met with a higher 
elevation of character and intellectual eminence than 
might be supposed to exist with a confbrmitj to the en- 
larged circle of superficial accomplishments held essential 
to constitute a fiisnionable education. It was while con- 
templating the elerated position of such women, and their 
high moral influence upon society, that I first formed the 
wish to direct the efforts of a mind to which * Heaven had 
lent a feeble ray,* to show the fallacy of the pf esent system 
pursued by the middle classes of society in superficially 
educating their daughters, thereby rendering them totally 
unfit for the station in life which they most probably 
must occupy. Nor would I, on the other hand, preclude 
all lighter and elegant accomplishments; but those things 
should be regulated by circomstanoea. What I would 
most strenuously urge is — kill time no longer; let your 
aim be to be useful ; study and practise those home-duties 
that make the fireside pleasant ; let your conversation be 
of a more elevated character than novels and millinery ; 
be not ignorant of the events of the day — read some news- 
paper dally; don't say you have no time. Whatl a 
woman who can conveniently spare two hours of an even- 
ing at a whist-table not have time to read a newspaper 1 
Avoid novel-reading — seriously, it is ii^urious. No man 
or woman could read the novels of Scott without reaping 
pleasure and profit, but his mantle has fallen on none <? 
his followers ; avoid then the garbage which has so pei^ 
nicious a tendency, demoralising and corrupting. Let 
your leisure hours be spent in reading the lives of eminent 
men, books of travel and history. Let the latter be read 
aloud in your evenings at home in the quiet fiunily circle. 

No woman should be ignorant of the events that made 
our country great. Show by your conduct of self-educa- 
tion that you esteem it no light merit to be conudered a 
companion by your husband, and as an intelligent* well- 
iuformed woman by the Mends who assemble at his house. 
Avoid an ostentatious display of knowledge, for humility 
is an excellent thing in woman ; but be alwavs r^uly, 
when occasion demands to * hang a wreath of violets in the 
temple of Minerva.' 

Aithough I would by no means exclude all the minor 
accomplishments from the middle walks of life, still I con- 
demn the absurd expenditure of Htm squand^«d in their 
acquisition, when they are doomed after all (the great 
object, marriage, once attained) to be laid aside, as no 
longer worth the pains. Let us suppose a case. A young 
lady, brought up to think everything mrful an Indignity, 
all that may not be ornamental an absurdity, highly ac- 
complished in every superficial attainment, has seen her 
father become a bankrupt amid the distresses of '87, then 
her husband failing in the no less trying year (tf '40 — ^would 
such a woman do well to cling to her former tastes and 
expensive habits ? would she not act a wiser and more 
womanly part by conforming without a murmur to her 
husband's altered circumstances, and writing such lessons 
of prudence and resignation on the minds of her children 
as would in future years bloom anew after the model of 
her own ? 

Is your husband a clerk? he may be obliged to remain 
late in his employer's shop or office. Then, in place of 
hurrying your little ones off to bed, that you may have a 
little comfortable gossip with a neighbour, keep them up 
with you, that they may welcome his return, instructing 
them the while in their country's history. Is there any 
accomplishment in which you once prided yourself to ex- 
cel? now, while waiting his return, teach it to your 
daughters. Then in the hush and holy calm of the evening 
hour, read to your little ones from the sacred page, that 
they may be prepared on their fiither's return, while 
gathered round his knee, to raise on the pleasant hearth 
Sie family altar for prayer and praise. Believe me, in 
liis pleased oommeiidation of their progress and improve- 
ment you will have reaped a richer reward than any gos- 
sipping wife or mother ever knew. 

Is your husband a mechanic? then, by the practice of 
Uiose quiet duties that render the poor man's home plea- 
sant, you draw him fi:t>m clubs and bar-rooms to the quiet 



fireside circle, where, stimulated hy your example, be 
reads fh)m the instructive page of history for his own and 
children's benefit, while their pleased mother, listening 
with attention, busily plies the needle till the hoar for bed 
arrives. Then, are you a Christian mother ? when yon see 
the sacred page of holy writ closed, and every knee aniosd 
you bent in &mily prayer, give thanks to Him who made 
you the humble instrument of so much good in the profit- 
able employment of evenings at home. 

POPULAR PHILOSOPHY. 

SECOND AMICLB. 

Beautiful are the compensations of society, by the q>era- 
tions of which inequalities are well nigh effaced, one bene- 
fit being bestowed on those to whom some other is denied, 
and a disadvantage curiously annexed to a good possessed 
only by the few. The condition of the masses is obviously 
preclusive of a philosophy pursued according to the man- 
ner of schools and colleges. But, if the cases be liberally 
examined, it will be found that not only is there an eril 
usually inseparable from the state of the aristocracy In 
philosophy ; but that, in the circumstances of the great 
body of mankind in active life, there are advantages of 
position and temper of mind which ought to be noticed in 
an estimate of a popular philosophy. In the existence of 
this compensation there is a reason for profound sympathy 
between the professional and the general labourer in the 
field of mental inquiry. Contempt on either side of what 
the other is doing is alike unworthy the generous study ic 
whose service they profess in common to be, and dangeroas 
to the validity of the results to which their investigAicFas 
may be leading them. For, let us look at the facts and 
see how remote ought boasting to be from either of the 
parties. Besides learning how needful are the labours of 
both in order to correct the partialness of view of each, we 
shall, by such an examination, make some way towards 
determining the true nature and the methods of a popular 
philosophy. 

In marked contrast to the fluctuating and uneerta^Q 
efforts of the unprofessional inquirer, the steady and 
regularly continued labours of him who has dedicated his 
life to this one study are seen to stand forth. Analysis, 
which appears to the unpractised scarcely possible, is pro- 
secuted till the elements of mind are laid oare before the 
view, classified, and fitted with a technical terminology. 
Out of such attempts a system emerges. Life is there bj 
thrown open, and we have an index to its complicated 
movements through an inspection of those simple laws bj 
which its action is regulated. But observe the danger io 
which the theorist stands. Towering in grand, severe, 
and scientifically beautiful proportions, his system fasd- 
nates him, and from it his eye will not, almost cannot, 
avert itself to look impartially at other systems, or make 
corrections by renewea investigation of the original facts. 
In addition to this source of evil, be is exposed to one 
which arises from the circumstances of his method. Hav- 
ing allotted to himself a special department, he works it 
eagerly to the exclusion or partial oversight of others. 
Consequently he seldom puts up again what he has taken 
to pieces for inspection, but rather substitutes the abstrac- 
tion for the concretion, the cold and inanimate law for iti 
operation in actual life, the generalisation for the details 
and circumstances of a breathing humanity. In this con- 
dition of immersion in an idea he stalks about a dreamy 
ghost, ignorant of aught else, and indifferent as he is ig- 
norant. In one respect he is superior to common men, if 
he be a real, although a partial, investigator ; in respect, 
we mean, of the phenomena which he has undertaken to 
examine. Let the artisan, or out-door labourer, or count- 
ing-house clerk, filch the philosopher of his truth, or at 
least of his monopoly of it, submit it to what tests are 
within reach, and thenceforth make it a perpetual posses- 
sion. In this manner one will work into the hands of the 
rest; what the unprofessional inquirer could not have 
undertaken is performed for him by one competent and 
at leisare. For long and involved inquiries he may have 
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nor ctpadtj ; but if once the clue is put into 
his bands, be can unroll it with ease. A fact impossible, 
pirhaps, of diseovery by him, is, when discovered, capable 
of Tonfication and innumerable applications. For the 
assistance thus rendered by the philosopher, surely he is 
to be loTed and venerated ! 

On the other side, however, gleams of advantage are 
seen to shoot forth as soon as we turn ourselves in its 
direction. Disengaged from any system of which he 
himself claims the paternity, the general student of phi- 
losophy can freely cast his eyes over the whole field of 
meotal science ; avail himself of all that is available ; suffer 
bis spiritual character to be modified by whatever it can 
assimilate from foreign sources ; and be ever on the out- 
look for what new and heretofore undiscovered materials 
ire from time to time thrown up conspicuously on the 
surface. No doubt the same exercises may oe done 
equally well by the professed philosopher, provided he 
rbe above his circumstances, and set aside all influences 
vhich might bias his judgment or dispose him to restrict 
bis view to the spot which he himself is working. But, 
in gefttfal, and making allowance for exceptions, we may 
uf that those avowedly dedicated to mental science suc- 
ceed each in illustrating, with greater or less degrees of 
toecon^ onl^ one phase of philosophy. Hence the schools 
exhiUi their several tendencies: one, sensational, ascrib- 
ing ererything to the senses ; another, ideal, which starts 
vith spirit and refers the outward world to mere states of 
luiod ; another is sceptical and full of doubts ; while an- 
other is credulous ana mystical. A central point of view, 
it is obvious, is preferable to the place occupied by any 
one of these schools ; and although the general inquirer 
i&QBt of necessity remain less profoundly versed in the 
several sections of philosophy than each of these schools 
is in the department which it cultivates, he may, never- 
theless, realise more of the spirit of philosophy, and view 
the general phenonoena of mind in better harmony and 
proportion than they. Life, when passed in the busy ways 
of men, has the effect of turning up various classes of phe- 
oomena, not in a condition of isolation from one anoUier, 
hut always in a state modified by cotemporaneous facts of 
1 kind different from themselves. A particular idea has 
thus no opportunity of warping the mind out of its orbit. 
It inflaences it more or less as do others. It communi- 
cates its share of truth and beauty to the stock of thoughts 
which are ever being developed in action. But amidst 
&il the individual forces which seek to affect the mind, 
the eqalllbrium is nicely preserved ; so fast is the succes- 
tioD of powers, or so mixed up and complicated with one 
another, as, by mutual action, to neutralise their excess 
of force. We are speaking, of course, of the philosopher 
in active life, be he merchant, or handicraftsman, clerk, 
pr what he may ; not of the mere man of action, who may 
ignobly enough bury himself in his profession, and thereby 
(^ totally unfitted for passing an opinion on any one point 
k^ond the detaila of his trade. 

Life, indeed, offers to the man who, although claiming 
to be considered nothing more than one of the people, yet 
exercises his calling in the light of philosophy, many other 
advantages besides that one, however important, which we 
bave jast mentioned. One of the most prevalent sources 
^ a false mental science is the confusion of the personal 
with the generical, the adventitious with the necessary ; 
oviog to a limited experience and the interpreting of all 
f*cts, be they as anomalous as they please, by what, in 
onr own individual cases, we are conscious of being our- 
selves the subject of. No antidote to this method of 
generalising exists, but in a freer intercourse with men ; 
"och an intercourse, in short, as common life supplies. 
Men of all shades of character, in circumstances of every 
y*riety, now on, now off their guard, at one time exposed 
in this respect, at another in that, pass in show before us, 
through whom we magr note what is common to the species 
And the class, what is peculiar to the individual. Besides 
^is, only consider how often thoughts impossible of gain 
^ solitude visit us while the sweet hum or life is entering 
^e ear, and insensibly finding its way to the heart. Self, 



it is true, is the great key to all other men ; and, in order 
to any success in philosophy, we nmst always carry it about 
with us, and especially apply it when about to institute an 
examination into the more recondite facts of human nature. 
But what eludes us moping in sequestered secrecy may 
cross our path while mixing with the multitude ; possibly 
only once, and as if for a moment. Tet the glimpse thus 
gained may rest in the memory ; and comparing one such 
with another, we may eventually become acquainted with 
the most subtle laws of spirit. Moreover, while it would 
be wrong and ruinous to despise a technical language in 
philosophy, it must not be denied that such a language 
is preparatory and temporary only ; and that philosophy 
is never triumphant until it finds its expression in the 
hearty language of common life. 

Far is it from us, then, to chant a dirge over the con- 
dition of men in general, as if the philosophy we love were 
placed beyond their possible reach. To them also, as to 
specially endowed individuals, is the cup proffered by the 
hand of Providence. Let them take it, and welcome. No 
obstruction which they do not voluntarily suffer lies in 
their way, if haply the mind is left free of malady, and 
the body from the ravages of hunger and disease. A genius 
for philosophy, forsooth ! Every man has this genius in 
possibility, and may come into its conscious possession, if 
only he believe and learn how to exercise himself properly. 
Men are terrified from reclaiming their birthright by the 
portentous history of philosophy, willing to forego all the 
gain and honour of its use, ir thereby they may keep free 
of its weariful entanglements. But no burden too heavy 
need be imposed on general inquirers. It is not expected 
that all men, or even more than a very few, are to pitch 
their tents for life in any one department of philosophy. 
No ; let them rather lovo the spirit of self-search, and 
aim to impregnate their whole experience with its quicken- 
ing power. We do not wish them to go all the day hang- 
ing their heads in sorrow, hopeless of piercing the dark- 
ness to the borders of which inquiry has brought them. 
They may leave to those of keener vision and stronger 
wing to hover over the abyss ; themselves waiting in tran- 
quillity for the apocalypse which will dissipate the sha- 
dows from their minds. The candle of the Lord is brighter 
in one man than in another ; and a fellow-inquirer may 
reveal to us with distinctness what our dimmer flame can 
interpret only when assisted. 

If prosecuted in this spirit, a popular philosophy will 
not be prolific of systems ; although every man who im- 
bibes a relish for inquiries into mind will have his general 
powers sharpened ; while his thoughts will insensibly settle 
mto order, and form for themselves a system. A system 
may exist where it is not expressed, latently, but efHca- 
cioosly. But the effort of expression, while, in general, 
excellent as a discipline, may yet have such effect upon 
the mind through want of skill as to obscure the thoughts 
and throw their relations out of harmony into disorder. 
Thousands who are orthodox because they are silent would 
become heretical if they sought to give voice to their creed. 
Yet no inference could be less legitimate, than that phi- 
losophy fails to exert its influence if formal utterance is 
denied it. On the contrary, it does speak, and speak ef- 
fectually too. But it is rather in the whole life than in 
one definite volume of expression that it proclaims its 
presence. It communicates a delicacy and polish to the 
thoughts, and elevates the tone, general bearing, and social 
influence of a man. The senses and beggarly details of 
life lose a perceptible measure of their power of oppres- 
sion as the spirit of philosophy animates ns« The past 
and future are made to predominate over the present; 
while our hopes and fears become less arbitrary, because 
more defined by self-knowledge and acquaintance with the 
moral forces around ns. 

Would men, especially the youth of our day, only think 
in the spirit of a modest but aspiring philosophy, it is im- 
possible to predict the change in the history of humanity 
which the future chronieler would have to commemorate. 
The effect would appear in every department of life. The 
shopkeeper, instead of glandng into my lady's eyes to see 
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only how she looks in rrlation to purchase, would note 
every passion lurking in that wonderful feature. Not a 
look or a gesture which should not communicate some- 
thing to his register of life, over and above what serves 
for the hour and the occasion. Pooh ! what a mockery, 
if a man were to live merely to saw the air in bows of 
obeisance and gratitude ; if a customer should leave naught 
behind her but the dust of her feet and a few thin pieces 
of gold, in return for so vast an expenditure of human at- 
tention ! The conception is ridiculous. But once let the 
divine idea descend into the sh'opboy's soul, and instantly, 
as if by miraculous agency, the scene is transfigured. 
Master, fellow-servants, customers, are stripped of their 
commonness. Each of them has a character to be studied, 
not for vulgar ends, but as a door of entrance into the 
mystery of humanity. Goods, messages, the most menial 
offices, minister to his uses, supplying, at one and the same 
time, the materials and the occasion of insight. The most 
disastrous facts of his outward history, the loss of sales, 
become curious inlets to the knowledge he is in search of. 
For every event has a twofold lesson ; one common to 
him with others, another peculiar to himself. When 
seemingly absorbed in displaying his wares to the best 
advantage, he is, perhaps, with awestruck spirit, on the 
confines of some great pyschological discovery^ or propheti- 
cally visiting the paradise into which he hopes to be ad- 
mitted when time shall have rolled away, and the pageant 
of earth na longer chains him an unwilling spectator. 

^Vhat is true of one profession is true of all ; as soon as 
the spirit of philosophy possesses the artisan or the la- 
bourer, the obvious surface of life is displaced by one which 
grows daily more various and divine. Politics cease to be 
that medley of ignorance, asperity, and partizanship which 
very generally they'are. Nature, too, becomes more intel- 
ligible : looked on in a kindly frame, she returns sweet 
smiles, holding up her spiritual eyes as a mirror in which 
we may behold ourselves, and in her rapid transformations 
affording us emblems by which the unutterable things of 
the soul may be shadowed out. Christianity, likewise, 
blooms in more spiritual beauty, as we interpret her re- 
cords by the light of a truer self- acquaintance. The dark 
and perplexed becomes luminous ; the seemingly false or 
commonplace is elevated into the immutable and the 
supematurally new. No longer do we falter in decipher- 
ing her mystic page, or suffer ourselves to be tempted to 
rush from her temples, as the resort of the impostor and 
the superstitious. Philosophy is found to be religious, and 
Christianity to be philosophical, and in each the face of 
God is seen. On which account, in lowly prayer, progress 
in both is made the object of petition. Let us forfeit 
neither; but, opening our hearts to the influx of the spirit 
of Christ, let us conjoin, in thought and desire, the philo- 
sophy of earth and heaven, rejoicing that what is revealed 
by the light within us, is not proved to be darkness by 
that received from without. 



SIR THOMAS OHESHAK. 

Sir Thomas Gresham, who built the Royal Exchange, 
London, was the son of a very poor woman, who left him in 
a field when an infant; but the chirping of a grasshopper 
leading a boy to the place where he lay, his life was pre- 
served : firom this circumstance, the future merchant took 
the grasshopper for his crest, and hence the cause of plac- 
ing the figure of that insect over the Royal Exchange. 

CRITICISM. 

Soon after Lord Kenyon was appointed Master of the 
Rolls, he was, listening very attentively to a young clerk, 
who was reading to him, before a number of gentlemen of 
the long robe, the conveyances of an estate, and, on com- 
ing to ^e word enough, pronoimced it mow. His honour 
immediately interrupted him, *Hold! hold! you must 
stand corrected ; '^noughv^ according to the vernacular 
custom, pronoun<^ en'iitjf* and so must all other English 
words which terminate mough; as for example, toughy 
roughj cough, &c. The clerk bowed, blushed, and went 
on for some time, when coming to the word plough, he, 
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with a loud voice, and a penetrating look likiK ^mi 
called it pluff: The great lawyer stroked 1li(fbln] 
with a smile candidly said, * Young man, / fii cofnci 

SAQAcrrr of the monbxt. 
The following singular account of a combat betw« 
monkey and a cobra <Ib oapello, is given in the lied 
Times, on the authority of a gentleman who witnessed 
fact at Patua, some thirty years ago. The monkey 
habited a large hurr (Indice) or banyan tree (Jk 
indicaj, and was preparing to ascend it, when he peroe£ 
a large cobra near the root On every attempt to appra 
the trunk, the snake reared his orest to attack hfrn, i 
as the monkey moved to the other side, the snake in 1 
manner shifted hia ground, so as always to intercept 
advance to the tree. The monkey o^j^is qnickeoed 
movements, danced from side to si*^ 
rushing directly at the snake as if td 
a state of continual action and alarm 
At length the cobra, apparently tip 
upon ^e ground. Themonkey now 
fore it, watching its motions all the time 
vigilance, and gradually lessening the di: 
them, till he arrived within reach of a singl 
springing on his enemy, before he had time 
head, grasped him firmly by the neck. The 
enveloped him in its folds, but the monkey re 
seized a brickbat (a part of the ruins of on o 
the foot of the tree) and coolly set himself to 
against the head of the snake. This operation 
tinned with the most determined perseverance, tJH bb 
utterly destroyed all vestige of the head, reducing il to 
confused mass, when, disengaging himself from the no 
inert folds, he threw it fh>m bim, and spnrtig^^ to h 
wonted roosting-place in the tree. After this,'it cin scsrtt 
be questioned, that the monkey was not perfectly tvu 
of the dangerous character of the snake, and aJso ku 
well the seat of the formidable power which hia eoes 
possessed, and could in an instant put forth for his destns 
tion. It also appears to prove that the larger mnaik 
unlike the smaller ones, and small birds, are incapable < 
being acted upon by^the power of fiiscination. 

RIPE BREAD. 

Bread made of wheat floor, when taken out of the ova 
is unprepared for the stomach. It should go through 
change, or ripen, before it is eaten. Young persons, o 
persons in the enjoyment of vigorous health, may eat hr?i 
immediately after being baked, without any sensible ifljiir 
from it; but weakly and aged persons cannot; and dog 
can eat such, without doing harm to the digestive organs 
Bread, after being baked, goes through a change sinu'i 
to the change in newly brewed beer, or newly cbansfi 
buttermilk, neither being healthy until after the chan^ 
During the change in bread, it sends off a large portic: 
of carbon, or unhealthy gas, and imbibes a large port»£ 
of oxygen, or healthy gas. Bread has, according to tli 
computation of physicians, one-fifth more nutriment irfcdi 
ripe, than when just out of the oven. It not only has idc« 
nutriment, but imparta a much greater degree of cheeift!' 
ness. He that eats old ripe bread will have a much greats 
flow of animal spirits than he would were hetoeatBnnse 
bread. Bread, as before observed, discharges carbon &&i 
imbibes oxygen. One thing, in connection with tiiis 
flwt, should be paiiicularly noticed by all honsewiTes: 
it is to let the bread ripen where it can inhale the oiyga 
in a pure state. Bread will always taste of the air tbt 
surrounds it while ripening; hence it rfiould be pl><^^ 
where the are is pure. It should never ripen in a ceHir. 
nor in a close cupboard, nor in a bedroom. 
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OPFENCE-TAKIMO. 
Iteai tre tome people nbo leem bora to create the 
gKMest pooible auDoyuice to themselTes and others. Of 
Hch a du9, OQ X gnnd acalr, &ra tbe acnatjled henwB 
vbofrom Umetotime have appeand on tbe tb«atre of the 
»orld only to dalDg* it wi^ blood. Men of opaelouB 
ainds, Iho prej of an »spiring (unbition, scrupling at no 
hbuu fbr its gnttificalion, and treading OTer the necka of 
■kaghlend thousande to the uoompliahment of their de- 
rigtu. bkie, ifter all, Ibund IhemMlTeH u bx removed from 
ral eDJajment as the hapless citiiens uid Tillngen whose 
quirt boniei were crushed to min beneath their progresB. 
Among tboec who have Bonght diatinctioD in the paths of 
lilcntiirearalbundsoiae whose whole life has beeaasoeiie 
of eoDCnrersj, and who, though not CMising the aame 
■ide-ipTead derastaUon as tbe warrior, bave eqjoyed not 
nore real happiness ; while they have also managed, in 
ihor ami peculiar fashion, to let loose Uifl firebrands of 
iliscoid among men. And the esse is tlM same in the 
lomWor sphere of ordinory life. We often meet with iu- 
ifiniliials who seem Jnst made to anaoy themselTea and 
those aiODod them. Wo do not allode to the 'angry 
Bati,' aho takes fire like powder, and ' goes of on ever; 
tnlliiie occasion-, who is nerer at peace, like the Iriehnuui, 
tai vboi in a pasaion; whose whole life is a Dontiiuial 
WMij ud aaari. the «lasa we hate in onr eye may be 
denominated ' o8ene«-taking' people. From an unforta- 
site aptness or disposition to pnt a hasty construction 
•poa lets and cxpresdons of their finenda uid acquaint- 
Mce, which tbey don't aiactly see tbrongb, year <^enoe- 
l>W people cause an inconcecrable ftmoont of annoyance, 
posrod and relatixe. They are erer read; to be dis- 
pIsiMd upon the slightest cause, or (which is oftener tbe 
tw) withont any cause at all. They are^ as it were, 
1^ flesh all orer. You cannot touch them but they 
*"*■ An unpremeditated casual remark, which doe* 
** aisctly sqoait with tbdr notions of selMignity, they 
"'"'^tely set down as a delibcTBle and malicious attempt 
■) giTc them annoyaooe. Their brain is ever on the rack 
'" OHitina, and where none do or can exist, 
I ' ImuliiUian (iTn to aliT ndtiliia 

I A locil buMtrilon ud a Duaa.' 

I "*r thus inflict upon themselTes a spedes of selClorture, 
*°t dw lesB punfiii because it springs Itvia imagiDary 
I *n>ic. This offenoe-takiDg aptitude is admirably ridi- 
' "^ V Mercutio when he says to BenTolio: 'Hon: 
*■? ttwn wilt qnarret with a man that hath a hair more 
• » htit less in bis beard than thoQ hast Thou wilt 
l""™! with a man fbr cracking nuts, having no other 
"••on but because thou hast hazel ejea : What eye but 



inch an eye would spy out such a qoarrel ' Thy head is 
as ftill of quarrels as an egg is full of meat ; and yet thy 
head hath been beaten as addle as an e^ for quarrelling. 
Thou host quarrelled with a man (or coughing in the 
street, because he hath wakened thy dog that hath lain 
asleep in tiie sun. Didst thoa not &11 out with a tailor ibr 
wearing his new doublet befbre Easter! With another for 
tying his new ehoes with old riband ? ' 

Indiriduals who thus, Under-like, take offence on every 
trifling occasion, most, in general, be influenced either by 
over4ensibllity or selfconceit. The farmer deserve our 
sympathy, the latter oar contempt. Extreme sensibility, 
while in many cases the source of thrilling enjoyment, in 
many more is it the cause of exquisite pain. In pusliing 
along the crowded Ihoroughbre of life, it must necessarily 
recdve many a rude unkindly shock which on less finely 
strung minds make do impresuon; uid it should ever be 
our most careful endeavour to avoid giving offence, even 
in appearance, to such sensitive spirits. Such is their 
natural constitutioii, and it is unwise as it is cruel to 
cause them tbe slightest pain, by look or word, which can 
be avtridsd. Tbe self-ills that such senmtiTe spirita create 
are sufficient without being added to by the thoughtless- 
ness and iuhiunanity of others. Of the misery which over- 
wrought sensibility inflicts on its poescesor, we have a 
striking instance in the case of Oowper, showing that this 
Is a plant of loo tendera nature to flomish in tbe atmos- 
phere of omnmon life. Uke some gentle flower of a aunny 
clime, transported from its naUve soil to cblllier re^ona, 
soon droops, withers, and dies beneath their ungenial 
Bnenoe. The quiet of retirement is its proper sphere ; 
not solitude, but the bappy circle of domestic peace, away 

the bustling distractions of ootive life. Cowper, who 
shrunk with maiden-like dmidity fh>m the turmoil of the 
every-day world, was the poet who with vigorous hand 
lashed the fijilies and vices of the age, and almost every 
line of whose works tells that it is genuine metal from the 

(f genius. When he threw up his government ap- 
pointment in disgust [in conseqnence of the necessity 
for Ms official appearance at the bar of the House of 
Lords), his sttisitive spirit instindjvelj sought that retire- 

which his rare endomnenla consecrated to the im- 
of mankind and his own immortal fame. Oo- 
Temment thus lost an awkward servant, while another 
bright star was added to the galaxy of human intellect. 
When individoals of high-wrought seiksibility, therefore, 
come into oolMDn with us, we ought to make every allow- 
ance for the keen feelings they possess, and not place to 
the charge of ill-nature or self-eonceit an infirmity over 
which, in a great measure, they have no control. 
Upon the other hand, where the disposition or reodineFis 
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to take offence eridentlj springs from an exacting self- 
conceit, sympathy is scarcely merited. The indiyidual, 
"elerated into a ialBe estimation of himself must necessarily 
f^\ di^leased ir henever the slightest remark is made, the 
sli^itest condact exhibited which has the tendency to draw 
him down in his own eyes, or in the eyes of others, from 
his fictitious eminence. Nothing can be said or done but 
he immediately sets about discovering whether it can have 
any relation to him ; and it is not at all wonderful if^ in 
the majority of cases, he sees that it has ; fi)r, with a pre- 
disposition to believe the worst, people generally think the 
worst * The wish is fiither to the thought.' Such deserve 
no indulgence; and the annoyances and disappointments 
they feel are onl^ the appropriate penalties of a morbid 
self-conceit. Like the ass in the lion's skin, they are at 
once seen through ; their ridiculous aping of what is above 
them only excites diversion; and, like the donkey too, 
they are laughed at evm by their own brethren. Self- 
conceit rides off with its unfortunate owner upon all occa- 
sions, huntiug out matter of offence; and strange it would 
be, if it were not overtaken sometimes, nay, almost always, 
for 

' AU Menu infected that Ibe infbcied spy, 
Ab fkU seems yellow to the jaondioed eye.' 

The little vermin that nobler sportsmen pass unheeded, 
are, weasel-like, seized upon by self-conceit, and cause 
just as much trouble and annoyance as things of greater 
importanee. It is thus such individuals infliot their own 
punishment. ' The injuries that they themselves procure 
become their schoolmasters.' The man of humble preten- 
sions, while aUve to and jealous of his real dignity, allows 
not every petty annoyance to disturb him thus. Unlike 
his antipodes, his mind is not always poking about for 
hidden motives and meanings in the expressions and con- 
duct of his friends. What he exercises hims^he expects 
from others — an indulgent liberal-mindedness in forming 
opinions on human conduct; he has no wish to become his 
own tormentor ; he seeks enjoyment, not annoyance, in the 
world ; and he knows that the surest way to destroy the 
one and create the other is to be always on the look-oat 
for matters of offence. The tree of the valley bkU defiance 
to the howling blasts secure from ii^ury by the very lowli- 
ness of its retreat; while that perched on the mountain 
eminence above is shaken to its roots by every passing 
breeze. Thus with the humility of good sense and the 
vanity of self-conceit 

As regards offenoe4aking generally, how many of its 
bad effects might be averted by a little mutual charity, 
a little timely explanation, a little magnanimity to make 
reasonable concessions, and a little yielding willingness 
to accept them ? We once knew two gentlemen, associated 
in the most intimate terms of frienddiip, who, because 
of some trifling expression, meaningless and motivelees, 
made by one 6i them, which the other thought reflected 
upon him, were estranged for a number of years. The 
one, whose over-sensibility or aptness to take offence in- 
stantly gave to the expression a meaning and an appli- 
cation which it was never intended to b^, became cold 
in his civilities to the other ; and the hand that was wont 
to be held out in the most kindly friendship whenever they 
met, was now proffered with reluctant coldness. The 
other, altogether unconscious of the cause for his friend's 
change of manner, began to think that his friendship was 
no longer desired ; and at length their mutual salutations 
were xnariced with equal frigidity. Even the formal hand- 
shaking was dropped ; and by and by, when they met^ all 
that told of tharonce warm and confiding friendship waa 
a distant, reserved nod. This also in time disappeared, 
and men, who in former years seemed to have but one 
heart, were now as much dissevered as two utter strangers. 
Individuals who knew them of course instantly set down 
the oaose which could produce such results as one of no 
ordinary kind ; for many were aa much astonished as if 
the summer stream, leaping and sparkling in the sun's 
warm rays, had been frozen into icy solidity before their 
eyes. It is difficult, however, where true friendship ever 
existed to obliterate entirely its traces from the heart In 



our hours of retirement, the phantoms of realides, \m 
passed away, will haunt the breast ; memory briogs bid 
former years; and the tones oi those we once loved, bs 
from whom wo have been long estranged, thrill the sot^ 
with a melancholy pleasure. No Lethe is there so potec 
as to drown in complete oblivion the memories of bjgoo 
loves. Even below the icy mantle which years of sepan 
tion have spread over former friendships, the waters of i 
still unquenched affection may be felt streaming; Mi 
gush they will, till the heart's beatings are for ever stilid 
by the hand of death. 

At length, the one who had conodved himself offendd 
began to have some qualms <^ conadenee aboBt the p7» 
priety of his conduct ; and this, onoe awakened, nfledoo 
nrom day to day only the more convinced him that he kd 
acted hastily and wrong. The thought that he had ia- 
jured his friend and sacrificed his friendship causeleseij 
gained strength, till at last he determined on making tte 
first advance to reconciliation. He sought an inteirin 
with his former associate, who, though surprised, goess^i 
the cause as if by intuition, and grasped, with sU tli 
warmth of a fi>rgiving soul, the outstretched hand of ia 
hasty and kmg-estrsmged friend. An exphmatioo ra 
speedily and satisfiictorily given, and the intimacy vbid 
unreflecting, unindulgent aptness to take offence had »• 
crificed so long, was thereafter resumed with greatv 
warmth than ever, and continued till death. This is bit 
a simple fllustration of an evil, the effeots of which alaMt 
all have experienced in some degree, and which, oodcr 
ionnmerable shapes and forms, cooutributes to iml^tef the 
cupof human happiness. 

While enforcing the duty of mutual forbearance, tiKse 
remarks are not meant to inculcate a tame submisrioD to 
real ii^uriee. To exhibit a taiiokling servility or pvilk- 
nimity under insult, is not to exercise the virtue of duntj. 
but to degrade the native dignity of the souL When abject 
concessions are made to mortified vanity, they are <mlj 
marrow to the little soul that exacts them, and bot %y 
proximate our own to a like pettiness. The coneessuc 
should be reasonable and manly, not tame and eroochiDi. 
ISt afbeaf reasonable advances on our part, a dogged obsti- 
naoy is maintained on the other, magnanimity has per- 
formed her duty; it is time to retire, and leave the tai^> 
giving offence-taker, Hke a stomach surcharged with bik, 
to work his own cure. While as high-toned mi^naniiiut; 
may be shown in making the first approach to recondiu- 
tion aa in aco^Hing it when offered, as much hUksessc^ 
mind maj be exhibited in pnshixig concession too ^ via 
withholdmg or rejecting it altogether. 

It was a glorious couplet that of Pope's, and well wotud 
it be for humanity were it treasured up in every htuBin 



' Good nntore with good tane mast ever jota{ 
To err is haman, to forf ive divine.' 



PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

BLAISE PASCAL. 

Paboal is one of those vei7 few names in the flsnals of 
Christianity which are remembered in apnnexioa with to 
party, but are redolent of whatever b common to the 
great and good of every denomination. Altfaonsh eda- 
oated in the Romish Church, and ascetic in his diqiofltioitf 
as well as superstitious, he yet passed ao much of bis liR 
in tlie defence and illustration of spiritual OhristiaictT. 
that we always think of him as a member of the Gatholk 
Church, considered as composed of saints, whetiierbekn^ 
to the Greek, Romish, or Protestant sections. DliBtnons 
in science, in literature, and in theology, be is a soUiDi 
instance of the union of wisdom, taste^ and plo^i in ^ 
mind ; titiereby proving their compatibili^, and reoownaw- 
ing them to our imitation as singularly beautiiul m coi^ 
bination. In an age when sectarianism runa ^Jt 
Christians are apt to forget thdr kinsmanship in the iwfr 
bub of dispute, no exercise is more profitaUe thtt tibc wo- 
templation of oharacteni whioh rise above the 
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md sexTO as Imln of oonDexioii between ihe good of ereiy 
party in the world. It is b^ter that the iiiBtuice shonld 
be, IS in the present caae, one mixed in its qualities, not 
whollj belonging to any one scheme of recognised dogauttio 
truth ; since it serves to draw attention to the great ideas 
which are common to Christians, and to mitigate that 
spirit of partisanship which can onlj identify Christianitj 
when associated with a specific fbrm. A system may be 
ever so ftiU and compact, bat unless we view its parts in 
their degrees of reUtire importance, it is Tirtoally errone- 
ous. Christianity is realised by men, ^o fhr only as they 
preserve in their minds and lives the radical doctrines of 
the fidth in a position of eminence and superior authority. 
80 soon as the adventitious and comparatively subordinate 
xnatters become equal in prominence to the truths and 
precepts which are essential, the purpose of Christianity is 
toet, and degeneracy soon terminates in the extinction of 
Bpiritoal life. 

Blaise Pascal was bom at Clermont on the 19th June, 
1623, and was the only son of Stephen Pascal, first presi- 
dent of the Court of Aides at Clermont-Ferrand. His 
mother, Antoinette Begon, died in 1626, leaving Blaise 
and two dau^ters to the charge of her husband. From 
the earliest d&vm of his reason, Blaise was seen to be a 
wooderfiil child. Happily his remaining parent was worthy 
of such a eon. Annous for the adequate education of his 
fiunily, the father retired firom his professional duties at 
AuYtTgne, and took up his residence in Paris in 1681. 
Here, with wise and most patonal affection, he devoted 
himself to the instruction of his son in literature and 
science, and of his two daughters in Latin and in belles- 
lettres. To these branches of education, there was joined 
whatever could educe the spiritual nature, and fit the ob- 
jects of his regard finr piously fulfilling their duties in this 
world, and for occupying » place of progress and felicity 
in the scene which they were taught to know lay beyond 
the present one. 

No sooner was Blaise instructed in the elements of 
knowledge, than he displayed proofs of that extraordinary 
^08 which then won and still secures for him the reputa- 
tion of a prodigy. Occasionally present with his fiatbsr at 
the meetings of the fomous Academy of Sciences^ he was 
ferthwith inspired with an ardent love of sdentlfio truth; 
tnd ere bng at tiie age of eleven, gave evidence of this, 
by composing a small work <m ibe sounds of vibrating 
bodies. At the firsts his fiUher, however gratified by this 
• n a nife station ci power, wms averse to the pursuit of his 
mathematical studies, lest they should intOTfere vrith those 
which were more immediately to occupy his son's atten- 
tion. But a& incident soon ooeurred which filled the pa^ 
rent equally with delight and astonishment, and remcfved 
all ftniher obstruotionB in the iray of the son's prediko- 
tions. Forbidden the study of geometry, Kaise was ooJtj 
the more eager for it Ev^ means was sought whereby 
its acquisition might be brought within Ins reach; and 
during his leisure moments, alone in his chunbor, he 
traced, iii lines of coal, geometrical figures on the walL 
from such ardour, what result too extravagant was not to 
1>^ emcted 1 On one occasion, ^us occupied, he was sux>- 
prised by his fother at the moment when he had obtahned 
& demonstratioiisf the 82d proposition of the first book of 
Soclid, that the three angles of a triangle are equi^ to 
two right angles. Full of joy and wonder, the deUghted 
parent communicated the extraordinary fiiot to his friend 
M. Pulleur. The Elements of Euclid, placed in the hands 
of the young geometer, were mastered without assistance, 
^ speedily superseded by works in the higher branches 
of the science. As the first fhdts, before he was sixteoi 
T^in of age, PasoAl composed a treatise on the Oonie See- 
tions, displaying singular depth and aeuteness. 

A nhid sd powerftal and various as his could not be 
Bstisfied by exercises in oidy one department of seience. 
AeoQtdfai^, when scarcely ninetetti years of age^ he eoo- 
<'sM the idea ef constructing a madoM for p erformin g 
^fitfametleal operatioDSk His attempts to perfoot tiie con- 
ation wasted a greatdeal <tf his strength and time, witi^ 
<nit yieKfing as mueh result or honour as couldoompeniate 



for the expenditure. Afterwards, however, he embarked 
as a discoverer in physios, in a series of splendid experi- 
m^its on the gravity of air. On completing these re- 
searches, he resumed the study of mathematics, and has 
left behind him treatises on that subject, which entitle him 
to a high rank among the greatest mathematicians of his 
age. But an event awaited him which turned his labours 
into a new and more sacred channeL It was in this last 
spl]Mre that his genius shone forth most illustriously ; and 
for it, no doubt, he had hitherto been fitting himself under 
the guidance of Providence, so as to achieve a work which 
has made his name one of the proudest and most instruc- 
tive in the page of history. 

Broken in health from t^e effects of his early studies, he 
prosecuted his inquiries till 1647, when, at its close, he 
had a paralytic stroke, under which he remained for three 
months, vrithout the use of his limbs. Overtaken thus in 
the very opening <tf his manhood, with the bloom of a splen- 
did reputation, and aspirations after yet higher honours, 
Pascal must ha^e felt this dispensation as one peculiarly 
heavy and painfhl. But about this time he took up his 
residence in Paris, in the society of his father and his sis- 
ter Jacqueline. In this domestic retirement, the Christian 
fiiith bemme the subject of his absorbing inquiries. Father 
and sister were edified equally by his instruction and ex- 
ample; fi>r Christianity did not live in Pascal's mind 
merely as a system of doctrines, but impregnated his 
whole experience, and devdoped itself in the most shining 
acts of piety. To his fother this was a season of prepara- 
tion for death, which occurred in 1651, when he departed 
Ml of faith and confidence. To his sister Jacqueline, 
also, it was a season of pr^>anvtion; but it was for enter- 
ing on a more noble course of selMenial than hitherto, in 
the convent of Port Royal, where she was destined to ele- 
vate the tone of piety among its inmates, and to flilfil other 
duties which have oommunicated a sweet odour to her 
memory. Deprived thus of the pleasant society of both 
parent and sister, Pascal resumed his suspended labours 
in Boienoe^ and pursued them so ardently that his h^th 
again gave way, and he was compelled to exchange soli- 
tary toil in his stady for travel and society. Bedgning him- 
self without a murmur to this change^ however naturally 
averse to it, he soon got ao reconciled to society, as to be 
in danger of beooming its victim. Just at this crisis the 
inddfflit occurred which altered the current of his life, and 
prepared the way for the performanoe of that splendid 
service to the ehmnch, in the compositioa of the Provincial 
Letters, which has rignalised the name of Pascal through- 
out Christendom, in connexion with genius, piety, and con- 
summate literary art In October, 1664, wnile taking his 
accustomed drive in a carriage with four horses, on ap- 
proaehing tiie Bridge of Neuilly the leaders on a sudden 
became restive, and at a part of the road where there was 
DO wall, precipitated themselves into the Seine. Provi- 
dentially the traces broke, and the carriage trembled on 
the gidfTf verge in saf^y. The sense of imminent danger 
escaped, thou^ not more than escaped, iras too vivid for 
the shattered nerves of Pascal, nor could he afterwards 
ef&uM the impression ; while, during seasons of despond- 
ency, he even rappoeed that he saw a gulph yawning at 
the side of his bed — a mistake removed only by the inter- 
podng of a chair between himself and the imagined pit 
which seemed to open for him. 

Accepting this event as a sign flrom Heaven to renounce 
society, hebadefhrewellto It, ^retiring, at the suggestion 
of Jacqueline, into Port Boyal, there to associate with 
Amand and others in the glorious eflbrt to invigorate 
the Christianity of the period, and to stem the torrent of 
sinister influence whidi at that time was rushing fh>m the 
Borbonne, the college of the Jesuits. And now approached 
the hour of Mumpli. On the 1st July, 1649, M. Comely 
syndic of the Ftonlty of Sorfocnne, presented to that body 
a series of seven propositions, which he declared were 
heretical, and demanded an examination of them, alleging^ 
as a reason for his requestC that they were shooting up in 
vigorous growth in the minds of the ba<^elors of divinity. 
Though hidacated thus generally, it was fi!t>m the begin- 
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ning obvious that the Jansenistis, the occupants of Port 
Royal, were aimed at in the wished-for condemnation of 
the doctrines. Contest betrreen the parties followed on con- 
test The suit was referred to the cardinal, and from the 
cardinal to the pope. Faith given on the side of the Jesuits 
was shamefully broken ; and at a moment when Amaud, 
the champion of Port Royal, was lying under a weight of 
calumny, heaped on him by the Jesuits, Pascal stepped 
forward, and ¥rith his single arm scattered the assailants, 
pursued them into all their holes and comers of retreat, 
and overwhelmed them with a raillery scarcely ever 
equalled for force and delicacy, certainly never surpassed. 
This he accomplished by a method peciUiarly suited to his 
combination of powers. Under the signature of Louis de 
Montalt, he wrote a series of letters, addressed to a fHend 
in the country, on the morals and policy of the Jesuits. 
The 28d January, 1656, ushered in the first of those ex- 
traordinary productions. From time to time they were 
continued till the 24Ui March, 1657, when the series 
was closed by the eighteenth. They broke upon the heads 
of the Jesuits like a thunder-cloud. Possessed of every 
merit, they had some quality or other to interest all sorts 
and classes of people. Everywhere the Jesuits became the 
subjects of mirth and ridicule. No dexterity could turn 
aside the shaft which at intervals was shot from the retreat 
of Port Royal, nor could impudence blunt its point Pub- 
lic sympathy closed its doors upon the bewildered casuists ; 
and in the ring formed by the union of all hands they had 
to remain — the objects of indignation to some, of contempt 
and amusement to all. 

Thus signally had Pascal helped the cause of morality 
and religion ; but he did not repose after his toils in in- 
glorious ease. A scheme more stupendous, and adapted 
less to an emergency than to a want that ever exists, was 
formed by him, namely, to state the evidences of religion 
after a fttshion of his own. Had this remarkable man sur- 
vived to complete his purpose, there can be no doubt that a 
work would have been produced by him of the highest order 
of merit As it is, however, there remains to us a large body 
of detached thoughts, intended by the author to have 
formed the materials of his work. Of the value of these it 
is scarcely possible to speak too highly. Each thought is a 
centre of vitality. Nor is their firagmentary form much to 
be regretted. In Uieir present condition they serve as 
sources of suggestion, even better perhaps than if they had 
been more elaborated and connected. From their first 
appearance till the present time they have been resorted 
to by men of all churches, as to a store of thoughts treah 
and forcible ; profound, quickening, and improving ; de- 
lighting equally by their originality, their beauty, and 
their piety. 

Having served his generation, Pascal was now about 
to be gathered to his fitthcrs. A fhtme preserved only in 
pain and trouble, could not be expected to endure the 
usual period of human life on the earth. Madame Peiier, 
his elder sister, devotedly attached to her brother, made 
arrangements to live in Paris in his neighbourhood, in or- 
der that she might furnish him with all the care and com- 
forts of which his condition was susceptible. If sisterly 
afiection could have detained this great man longer in the 
world, he would not so soon have died. But disease had 
by thli time made inroads on the very vitals of his consti- 
tution, and ere long it put an end to his sufferings and his 
services. On the 17th August, 1662, his illness assumed 
BO threatening an aspect that he requested a consultation 
of the fistculty, and desired the holy communion to be dis- 
pensed to him next morning. During the night, however, be 
was convulsed by a violent spasm, which left him seemingly 
dead ; but he so &r recovered by morning as to be able to 
receive the sacrament No sooner had he done so, and 
professed his faith in Christianity, than a second convul- 
sion ensued, from the effects of which he expired at one 
o'clock in the morning of the 19th August, 1662, in his 
fortieth year. It was found, on opening his body, that the 
stomach and liver were discoM, and the intestines in a 
state of gangrene ; and when his skull was laid open an 
enormous quantity of brain, the substance of which was 



very solid and condensed, was fi)und contaSned in it ffii 
remains were interred in the parish choreh of St Etjeai* 
du-Mont, where his memory is preserved by a marfali 
tablet erected by Mens. Perier and his wife. 

In turning from the record of the life of Pascal to fbrn 
an estimate of his character, we are at once struck by tin 
union of qualities rarely fbund together, and by the ooa 
bination of these with others which are generally deend 
incompatible. The study of the abstract sdemoes is sop 
posed to be unfavourable to the cultivatbn of taste id 
piety; and when t^e pursuit is ardent, it seems almoat 
exclusive of emotion. But splendid as is the geometricd 
&me of Pascal, his affectionate nature, his pure and deront 
aspirations, and his remarkable accompUshment in litenij 
ar^ have contributed not a whit less on that Account to 
his reputation. Still we are less surprised by these fseti 
tlian that Pascal should have possessed so acute, profbimi 
and perspicacious an intellect, and yet have given harbour 
to superstition. But piety was never more simple tJnn 
his, however gloomy and morbid were some of his specula- 
tive tendencies. Bodily disease dried up his spirits, and 
tinged the whole phenomena of his experience with a dart 
and desponding character. little does reason avail whoi 
physiologioal causes are at work to withdraw hope vA 
happiness. The triumph, indeed, is great, when fiith it 
God remains firm, and when the calls of duty are heeded, 
even amid bodily trouble like Pascal's. Such a triompb 
was won by this great man. Submissive to the will </ 
God, in whatever way he supposed that will to utter itedC 
he was ever ready to exert mmself to the utmost, on Uk 
call to action being given. Brief though his life was, muck 
was crowded into it His services to Christianity, in the 
affair of the Port Royal, would of themselves be saffident 
for one lifetime to accomplish. The powers of Pascal earl? 
ripened and bore fhiit At a season when most men ait \ 
doing little more than learning their alphabet, he was be- ; 
fbre the world as an author of the highest distinction. Life j 
seemed to him valuable only as it brought him into a^ 
quaintanoe with truth, and fUmished him with an oppcr- 
tunity of fulfilling his duty to God and his fellow-meiL A 
lesson more sublime it is impossible to gather anywhere. 

Before finishing this sketch, we cannot abstain from 
glaodng fbr a moment at the relation of circumstances v> 
character, as illustrated in the case of Pascal Educated 
in different ways, most men are accustomed to associate 
truth and excellence with no other form but their own: 
religion is thereby made to rest upon circumstances; aiKi 
the reverence due to the one is insensibly transfenred to 
the other. Truth and error are, of course, ever at van- 
ance; so also tiiere is a good, a better, and a best, in the 
methods taken to discover the one and to avoid the other. 
But while these fiicts are to be preserved, and ougbt to 
influence our proceedings, it is yet of great importance fbr 
us to bear in mind that the best set of drcumstanoes does 
not always produce a valuable character, nor the worA 
always preclude it Indeed, Pascal's case baffles all cod- 
moiqilaMS of criticism, and suggests canons which it woald 
be of the highest moment for the church to incorporate 
with her laws of discipline. The regenerated spint cao 
extract good out of evil, or render innocuous what would 
otherwise have depraved the character, while, with the 
mispiritual, all things, even the be8t» minister to sin and 
corruption. 

THE SKY-LEAPERa 

A TALE OF NORWAT. 

MuoH of the interest fblt on beholding a chain of lofty 
mountains, arises firom the feeling that on lands such as 
these the foot c^ tiie invader has seldom rested, and bv 
never long tarried. So often, flrom the paas of Themopjte 
to the heQhts of Morgarten, have the brave proved their 
own hills to be impregnable, that no tale of ovenrhdming :j 
numbers will counteract the feeling that a monntaJD^aod 
so won has been betrayed by the cowardice of the inhabi- 
tants. Of this cowardice, history unfortunately gives tf 
some proofe. But these fbw instances of weakness tsa 
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treachery onlj serve to give tlie force of strong contrast to 
the bright examples of moltitudes of higher and nobler 
spirits. These nflections apply more especially to Nor- 
way, the scene of the tradition which now awakens them; 
and which often rouses the warm Norse blood, when told 
by some of the older peasants to the listeners round a cot- 
tage hearth on a long winter's evening. 

In 1612 there was a war between Norway and Sweden, 
fistinguished fh>m a mass of the forgotten conflicts at one 
time 80 frequent between these rival and neighbouring 
countries, bj the tragic &te of Sinclair's body of Scottish 
allies, the remembrance of which is celebrated in many a 
fine Norw^an ballad. It is matter of history that the 
Soots landed on the west coast of Norway to join their 
allies the Swedes, went along the only valley-pass leading 
to Sweden, and were annihilated in the deep defile of Qui- 
brtmsdale by the peasantry. At the time when they should 
have arrived at Sweden, a small body of Swedes encamped 
in Jempteland resolved to meet thdr allies, of whose move- 
ments they had intelligence, and escort them over the 
frontier, crossing by the hill passes, and uniting with the 
Scots on the other side. This band, to whose fortunes we 
attach ourselves, numbered but three hundred warriors ; 
bat they were the very flower of Sweden. They resolved 
to penetrate the barrier at the most inaccessible point, 
believing that the Norse would collect in the southern 
country, where they were opposed by a Swedish army, 
and rest secure in the deep snows, which rendered the hils 
impassable, for the defence of their mountain frontier. 

So they came, says the legendary story, to the foot of 
the wild pass of Ruden, a spot &t6d to be dangerous to 
the Swedes, and since strewed with the frozen corpses of 
the hosts of Labarre and Zoega, who perished there. Their 
company filled the few cottages of the small hamlet on the 
Swedish side of the barrier, where they arrived early in 
the day. They were eager in their inquiries for a guide, 
being resolved to pass the hills ere mght, lest tidings 
should reach the Norsemen of their approaching foes; 
bat all their search proved fruitless. Many of the Swedes 
of the village had been over these mountains, but none 
irere on the spot possessing that firm confidence derived 
from certainty of knowledge, and from conscious intrepi- 
dity, which could alone make them secure or willing 
guides in an expedition of so much peril and importance. 
At last, old Sweyne Koping, the keeper of the little inn 
which was the Swedes' head-quarters, shouted with the joy 
of him who has at once hit upon the happy solution of a 
difficulty. *By the bear!' cried he, * could none of you 
think of the only man in Jempteland fit for the entei^rise, 
and he here on the spot all the while? Where is Jerl 
lAdenst* 

A hundred voices echoed the eager question, and the 
leaders were told, to their regret, that they must wait per- 
force till the morrow, for the only man able or willing to 
guide them. Lidens had gone forth on a journey and 
would not return that day. 

'Well,' said Eric Yon Dalin, the chief of the Swedish 
detachment) ' there is no help for it. To-day we must de- 
pend upon the kind entertainment of our host ; but be- 
ware, my brave men all, beware of deep horns of ale or 
meed. Remember,' pointing to the rugged peaks glitter- 
ing in the snow, ' remember thaft all who would sleep be- 
yond those to-morrow, will need firm hands and true eyes. 
And, good Sweyne' (addressing the innkeeper, who was 
the ol^ person of the hamlet), ' look well Uiat no sound 
of our coming reach these Norse sluggards. There may 
he some here who, for their country's safety, would cross 
the hills this night with warning.' 

* Thou art right, by Manheim's freedom ! ' cried the host, 
'here sits Alf Stavenger : he knows these hills better than 
^ own hunting-poudi, and would think little of caxrypig 
^ news to his countrymen. I am sorry,' he continued, 
^^'^ndng to Al^ ' verily I grieve to make an old friend a 
prisoner; but you must abide here in safe keeping till our 
^^ are well forward.' 

' I care not if I stay here to-night and for ever,' replied 
the Norseman. Eric now looked for the first time upon the 



speaker, and confessed that ho had never beheld a finer 
looking man. In the prime of the beauty of the northern 
youth, Alf Stavenger was remarkable for a cast of features 
bearing traces of a higher mind than can often be discerned 
in the cheerful, lusty fiices of his countrymen. 
' Does the valley marksman speak thus?' said the host. 

* Ay,* answered the youth, * when you are thrust forth 
from the fireside, you can but seek another roof. If your 
own land casts you out, you are fkin to cling to the stran- 
ger — the enemv.' 

* Has Emlen s fi&ther been rough?' inquired Sweyne. 
*Name him not!' replied the young peasant, angrily. 

* They have heaped reftisal and insult upon me ; let them 
look for their return ! Ay, Skialm Harder may one day 
wish I had wed his daughter — ^my name shall yet be fear- 
fhlly known throughout Norway. Swede, I will myself 
guide your troop this night over Uie Tydel. Trust me fully, 
and you shall be placed to-morrow beyond those white 
peaks.' 

' You will have a fearful passage first-,' said an old pear 
sant; * there is no moon now, and it will be pitch dark 
long ere you cross the Naeroe.' 

* The night is to us as the noonday,' cried a spirited 
young soldier; <ibr your crags we fear them not, were 
they as high as the blue heavens. Our life has been 
amongst rocks, and in our land we are called the ' Sky- 
Leapers.' ' 

' I will trust the young Norseman,' continued the chief; 
' woimded pride and slighted love may well make a man 
hate the laind that has spumed him, were it his own a 
hundred times.' 

As the day was &st wearing over, little time was lost 
in preparation. Each man carried with him his fir skates, 
to be used when, after climbing the rough ascent, they 
wound along those narrow and difficult paths which skirt 
the fkce of the cliffs crossing the mountains. Their guide 
told them that he should lead them, when it grew dark, 
by lighted torches, to be procured and used as he should 
afterwards direct them. 

During ih&r slippery and rugged journey, Alf could not 
help admiring the spirit, coolness, and activity shown by 
the party in scaling the dangerous rocks ; and they felt 
insensibly drawn one to another by that natural though 
unuttered friendship which binds together the brave and 
high-souled Still few words passed between them, though 
many of the Swedes spoke Norse well, and Alf knew 
Swedish as thoroughly as his own tongue. On both sides 
were feelings which led them to commune with their own 
thoughts in silence. 

After some hours of hard and successful climbing, they 
halted, at the close of day, for a few moments, on the 
snowy smnmit of a ridge, which they had just ascended, 
to fasten on their skates. They had now to traverse the 
long slippery defiles so peculiar to Norway, where the 
path runs upon narrow ledges of rock, at an awfUl 
height, winding abruptly in and out along the rugged face 
of the hills. Here they formed in single file, and their 
guide, taking the lead of the column, kindled, by rapid 
friction, one of the pine branches, of which each had, by 
his orders, gathered an abundance on their way. He said, 
in a few brief and energetic words, * that here must they 
tempt the fiite of all who would conquer Norway, unless 
they chose to return : now were they really to win their 
proud name of Sky-Leapers.' He bade them move along 
rapidly and steadily, following close the light of his torck 
Every man was to bear a blazing pine, kindled from his; 
and thus, each pressing close on the light before him, the 
track would not be lost in the abrupt turns and windings. 
He placed the coolest and most active in the rear, that 
they might pass lightly and skilfhlly over the snow, 
rougheneid by the track of their leaders, and keep the 
line of lights, which was their only hdpe of safety, compact 
and unsevered. 

What a change from the toilsome climbing which had 
wearied the most elastic limbs, and tried the most endur- 
ing spirit! They flew over the narrow slippery paths, 
now in a long straight arrow-course of fires, now lost and 
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then emerging in the sharp turnings of the cliffs. The 
dangers of the Naeroc, which make even the natives shutl- 
der at the giddy narrow path and awful depths, were half 
unseen in the darkness, and all unfeared by these brave 
men, who darted exnltingly through the keen, bracing 
night-breeze of the hills. 

At every step the windings became more abrupt, and it 
seemed to his nearest follower, that even the guide looked 
anxious and aft^d, when, almost coming close to him at 
a turning, he saw, by the joining light of their torches, the 
countenance of Alf turned back towards the long line of 
flying stars, with a troubled and sorrowful look. To en- 
courage him, he cried, in a bold and cheerful tone, *No 
fear! no danger! On, brave Stavenger I The Sky-Xeapers 
follow thee ! * * On !* shouted back the guide, with a cry 
that echoed through the whole band, and quickened their 
lightning speed. Their torches now flew along in one un- 
broken straight stream of fire, till a wild death-scream 
arose, marking the spot where light after light dropped in 
the dark silence. The depth was so terrible, that all sound 
of fkll was unheard. But that cry reached the last of the 
sinking line, and their hearts died within them ; there was 
no stopping their arrow-flight — no turning aside without 
leaping into the sheer air. 

Alf Stavenger shuddered at the death-leap of these brave 
men over the edge of the rock. His soul had been bound 
to them in their brief journeying together, and had they 
not come as his country's invaders, he would have loved 
them as brothers tbr their frank courage. But Alf was at 
heart a true son of Norway. It is true he had resolved, in 
the desperation of his sorrow, to leave his &ther1and for 
ever ; still, when he saw this band coming to lay waste the 
valleys which he knew to be nndefended, his anger was in 
a moment forgotten, and all his hot Norse blood was stirred 
within him. He was detained, as we have seen, from cross- 
ing the hills to warn his countrymen; and he knew that 
when Jerl returned, he would be well able and willing to 
guide the Swedes over the pass. He soon planned his 
daring scheme. * Ay,' thought he, while the waving train 
followed his leading torch, *I told them that here they 
should earn the proud name of Sky-Leapers I — that here 
those who warred with Norway should brave their fiite ! 
I said that Skialm Harder would wish he had given me 
his fair daughter — that my name should be known over 
my land for a deed of fear and wonder ! I promised they 
should sleep to-night on our side of the hills ! Now will I 
well keep ail that I have sworn. *Tis a pity for them, too, so 
brave, so young, so unsuspecting; but two words have 
made my heart iron — ^Emlen and Norway.' 

Alf well remembered one point, where a long straight 
path ended suddenly in a peak of rock, jutting ^ into the 
empty air. The road was continued round so sharp a re- 
entering angle, that much caution and nerve were needed, 
even by one well awa^ of all the danger, to wheel rapidly 
and steadily round the fkce of the abrupt precipice, and 
iwoid shooting straight on over the ledge of rock. He fixed 
upon this spot for the death-leap ; indeed the Swedes never 
could have passed it safely, without having before been 
fiilly warned of the peril, and afterwards cautioned at its 
approach. 

When he looked back, as he led the line rapidly to thdr 
tmseen and dreadful fate, he shuddered to think on what 
a death the brave and light-hearted men who followed him 
were rushing. A word from the nearest follower roused 
him; he shouted to hasten their rapid flight, and darted 
boldly on, thro?ring his leading torch flir over the point 
where they should have taken the sudden tum ; but he 
had nearly fallen into the ruin of his followers. With the 
sounding speed of the flyers pressing hard upon his foot- 
steps, all his nerve was barely sufficient, after flinging lus 
bla!zing pine straight forwards as a lure, to check his own 
course, and bear him round the point which severed life 
from death. 

His spe^d was slackened by turning, and, for a second, 
he fbll giddy and senseless ; every nerve had been strung 
fbr the deoifive moment^ and hm brain reeled with the 
struggle. He awakened to conBoiousnes^ to see the last 



of the Une of torches dart into the empty space — then 
fbr ever; and he listened with a cold thrill of awe 
terror to the echoes of the death-scream of the lasi of 
Sky-Leapers. 



1686-.'THE KILLING YEAR.* 

* Grey mosgy stones in each seqaester^d dell 
Mark where the champions or the Ck>Teinikt fisIL* 

SuoH was the name^g^ven to this year by the CoTCOAnten 
and their fHends. it was so called, not because more 
blood was shed during that period than in anj fbrnur 
time, for in some years previous there was a greater n- 
criflce of human life, but because many were put to death 
without either sentence or trial. The soldiers were eto- 
powered towards the close of 1684 to search out "all irh) 
were suspected to have been at any of the engagemeais, 
or who were understood to favour the covenanting party: 
and they used this power with great severity, and in many 
cases with extreme barbarity. A long catalogue might bt 
given of such murders ; we shall, however, content our- 
selves with a few cases in illustration of the common say- 
ing in Scotland that * 1685 was a killing year.' 

We begm with John Brown of Priesmill, with whose 
tragical end many of our readers are fkmiliar, tiie traces 
of whose humble dwelling we lately saw, and on -whose 
grave we recently stood. He was shot by OlaveHiouse ii 
the presence of his own wife, and buried within a few 
vards of his own door. The scene aa it then took place 
has been thus touchingly described : « After he had dis- 
tinctly and pertinently answered some questions, Qavw^ 
house said to him, * Go to your prayers, for you shall im- 
mediately die.' Brown went to his prayers, Dut» when in 
the fervour of devotion, he was thrice interrupted by iim. 
When he rose from his knees, he kissed his wife and his 
two children, one of whom was in the mother's arms and 
the other by her side, saying, *May aU pi^rchased and 
promised blessings be multiplied I* * No more,' Todferated 
Claverhouse ; * you six there,* counting past six soldiers, 

* shoot him instantly!' They fired — the poor man feD. 

* What thinkest thou of thy husband now, woman?* in- 
quired he. * I ever thought much good erf him,' sobbed 
tiie poor widow, * and now more than ever/ * It were but 
just, said Claverhouse, * to lay thee beside him.' * If yoc 
were permitted,' said she, * I doubt not but your emeltj 
would ffo that far; but how will you answer for this 
mornings work?* *To man,' repli^ he, *I can be an- 
swerable ; and as for Ood, I will take him in mj own 
hand.* He then rode off, leaving the poor widow with her 
husband's mangled corpse. She set ^e children on the 
ground, gathered up his scattered brains, tied up his head, 
and covering his body with a plaid, sat and wept over him 
till some of her neighbours came.' 

Brown's residence was situated in a bleak moor in the 
parish of Muirkirk, about four miles iSrom the vills|pe at 
that name. The marks of the old cottage are stOl visible* I 
but no house now stands on Uie spot At first a htoad 
flat stone with the fbllowing inscription covered lus gnre : 

* Here lies the body of John Brown, mar^, ifiio wn 
murdered in this place by Graham of Claverhonse^ fbr his 
testimony to the Word of God and work of reformatjon, 
and because he dur^t not own the authority of the then 
tyrant destroving the same, who died the Ist day trfUay^ 
1685, and of his age 58. 

* In death's cold bed the dusty port here Uea 
Of one who did the earth as dtist deapise. 
Here, in this place, fttHii earth he took depaftara; 
Now be has got the garland of the martyr. 
Buicher'd by Clavera and Ms bloodv band,' 
Raging roost raVnonsIy o'er all the land, 
Only fbr owning Chxiatfu aapremacy. 
Wickedly wrong'd by encroaching tyranny. 
Kothing, how near soever, he too good 
Esteem' d, nor dear for any troth ms blood.* 

fix 1825, the above-mentioned stone was surTOQ&M with j 
a wan, and a pillar about twelve feet h^ ereeted, on 
which are the words — * This monument was erected, ana 
the a^oining grave of John Brown enclosed, by maney 
collected at a sermon pre a ci i e d here by the Bev. John 
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!n oommcmoratioii of the martyrs. ' Them that 
)ar me wfll I honour, and Ibey that dospise me shall 
ligbtly esteemed.' 1 Sam. ii. 80/ 
In the chord^yard of Mnirkirk is to be seen the grave 
* John Smith, a native of Lesmahago, and an intimate 
end and frequent visiter of John Brown, He was shot 
Colonel Boehan and the Lahrd of Lee, a few months 
hre his companion and fellow-martyr. A pUdn head- 
Dne marks the place where his remains were deposited, 
_i which we could distinctly read the following epitaph : 
fBere Ilea John Smith, who was shot by Colonel Buchan 
bd the Laird of Lee, Febmaiy, 1685, for his adherence 
m the Word of God and Scotland's covenanted work of 
nformation. Rev. xii. 11. Erected in the year 1731. 

* When proud tpostates dW abjure 
Scotland 9 rttfbrmatlon pare. 
And flll'd this land with paijiu? 
And aH aorte of iciquity, 
Baoh as would not with them comply 
They fenecota with hvte and cry. 
I in tho chiaae was oyarta'en, 
And, for tho trutli, by tbom was slain,' 

^ At the &rm of Overwellwood, in said parish, is a stone 
■mihr to that which is over the grave of Smith, and also 

ft somewhat simihtr inscription. It stands by Prescribe 
Bom, a small stream which nms into the Water of Ayr. 
TliQ name of the pers^ who lies there is William Adam. 

The account given of his death by the Rev. Mr Simpson, 
ia his ' Tales of the Covenanters,' is, that William, who 
was about to be married to a yonng woman in the neigh- 
bourhood, had appointed a meetiag with her in itte moors. 

Oo the day specified he was first at the trysting-pUce ; 
md in order to pass the time till his friend arrived in the 
iBoet profitable way, he op^ed hia Bible and read the 

word of God. He had not long continued at his employ- 
ffleat till his eye caught a party <^ drago<ms dose upon 
turn; he started to h& fbet; the enemy rode up to him» 
and ia an instant he was shot dead oa the spot. The 
ywmg woman, who was now advancing at a quick pace 
ft^ the heath, heard the loud and startling report of 
fire-aims {ffedsely in the dheotion in which she was go- 
ing; ^e walked onward with a Altering step ; she fea^ 
lest her beloved William had f&Uen. Her wi^rst suspicions 
seemed to be justified when she saw several horsemen 
<'oniing over the rising mund, apparently fham the very 
place where she expected to meet with her lover. She met 
them just os she was paasing along a narrow fi)otbridge 
thrown by the shepherds for their own convenience over 
^ mossy streamlet; and as they were crossing the brook 
close by the side of the bridge, one of the dragoons drew 
^ sword and jocularly struck her with its broadside^ 
mider the pretence of pushing her into the water. Her 
^irit was embittered and her courage was roused ; and 
wrapping her apron closely round her hand, she seized 
the swoid by the blade, wrenched it from the grasp of the 
^nior, snapped it in two over her knee, and flung the 
pieces into the stream. Witii eager impatience she haa- 
tened to the meetmg-place. All her fMurs were realised : 
W W^lHam was lying stiff on the ground, and his blood 
^d steined the heather-bloom with a deeper dye. 

When we visited late^ this gravestone, we received a 
different account from the present tenant of the hxm of 
^erwellwood regarding Adam's death. According to him, 
^^ was a servant with the < Campbells,' who then possessed 
^ property — men who suffe^d ma^ fi)r thair adhe- 
J^ to thoir religious nrinciples. Captain DahM and 
!"^ V^J were in search of his master, ana when approach- 
^ the hoose thev saw a person ronning across the field, 
^d, supposing him to be Campbell himself, pursned him 
^ shot hna within a few yards o^ the spot where the 
?*ow is erected. Acc<M:ding to Wodrow, he was thrashing 
^ ^ bam, when, seeing Sir Jxjkn Dalnel and his dra- 
E^m ceiuBg, and ^ring tbey should come in upon him 
f^ propose their ordhu^ry questioins, he went out at the 
^Moor, and hid himself ht a tttfrsfa ground among 
^m bushes. The party seeing him fice, commeneed a 
^^h, md discovering him, he was instantly put to death. 
It w (KfliAnU M anxr -mhAch cX ihflse is the corTOct aooouat 9 I 



I but oertam it is that he was killed by this person hi this 
year, for we copied the following faiscriptton ftx)m the 
humble stone : » Here lies William Adam, who was shot 
in this place by Captain Dalziel and his party, for his ad- 
herence to the Word of God and Scotland's covenanted 
work of reformation. Ikfeirch, 1686.' 

The case of John Bell, of Whiteside, Kh-kcndbri^t, is 
not the least affecting of those who suffered at this period. 
He was a gentleman of property, and likewise (^ unaffect- 
ed piety. He was at Bothwell, and had, since that battle, 
endured great hardships. His house was repeated^ plun- 
dered, his crop consumed, and his whole stock of sheep 
and cattle carried off. For five years his Klfe had been in 
continual Jeopardy^ but hitherto he eso^ped. In the month 
of February, Sir Robert Grierson of Lagg; with some of 
Claverhouse and Strachan's dragoons, came upon him and 
four others on the hill of Kirkonnel, and killedthem on the 
spot Mr Ben requested a short time for prayer, but one 
of the commanders tauntingly repfied that he had had 
time enough to prepare since Bothwell. In the church- 
yard of Anwith a gravestone was erected, on which are 
inscribed the words : 

* This monnnwnt shall tell posterity " 
That blessed Bell of Whiteside here doth lie, 
Who at command of bloody Lam was ahoC— 
A n}ard«r straaffe. which ahoi^not be fotfot 
Douglas of MoJton did him quarter give, 
Tel oriiel T/i^rg wAuld not let him snrvive. 
Thie martyr sought some time to reoommeod 
His soul to Ood, before his days did end; 
The tyrant said, ' What, devil I yeve pray'd eoeuffh 
These lonff seven years, on mountain and in cletigh ;* 
8o instantly caused him, vrith other four. 
Be shot to death apoa IQrlmuael moor. 
8o thus did end the lives of thess brave aaints. 
For their adhering to the covenants.' 

The nantes of the other * brave saints' who were shot on 
Kirkonnel Moor are I>avid Qalliday, portioner of May- 
field, Andrew M'Robert, Robert L^uiox, and James Cle- 
ment. HalUday was burled in the churchyard of Bal- 
maghle, as was also David Halliday bf Glenap, who was 
shot by the Laird of Lagg and the Earl of Annandole in 
the same year. The epitaph on the gravestone is — 

' Beneath tbis stone two David HaUidaTs 
Do ly, wlu>8e souls now sing their Master's praiss. 
To luiow, if curious passengers desire, 
For what, by whom, and how they did azphre : 
They did oppose this natioB's penury, 
Kor ooold they join with lordly Prelacy, 
Indulgence, fkvours from Chnsf^ enemies. 
Quench not their zeal, this monument then cries. 
These are the causes, Hot to be ibvgot. 
Why ihey by liagg so wi«1iedly ware shot 
One name, onp cause, one grave, one neavea, to tyo 
Their soul to that one God eternsUy.' 



Andrew M^Bobert was buried in Twynholm churchyard^ 
where there is a graveetone with th^ inscription : * Mb' 
wunto moru Here lies Andrew M'Robcrt, who was sur« 
prised and shot to death in the parish of Toagland, by 
€Mer of Lag& fat his adherence to Scotland's reformation, 
Oovenant, national and solemn League. 1685.' Robert 
Lennox was buried at Girthon ; and his tombstone stands 
againt the east gable of the old ehuroh> on which is an 
iuMription similar to the above. James Clement was 
buried wlrore he was shot, and a stone with the same 
words was placed over his grave. Latterly a monument 
was erected, of which the following is part of the inscrip- 
tion : * In testimony ci the feelil^ of the present genera- 
tioB^ on the llth fieptonber, 183), about ten thousand 
persons assembled here, when the Rev. John Osborne 
pKached, and a sum was collected for the erection of tUs 
msaftmaent,' Alexander Mnm^, Esq. of Broughton, having 
handsomely piven the ground. 

Perhaps the most borbaioua ease of all took place near 
the town of WigUm in the month of May of this year. 
Two tooalos, named Margaret Tianchlane and Margaret 
Wilson, the one sixty-three and the otiier ei^^teen years of 
age^ for their adherenea to the principles of the Cove< 
nanters, were apprehdnded and indicted in the usual form, 
for att^Mting field conventicles, and for being in the re- 
bellion at BothweU Bridge and Airunofls, thayigh th^^r had 
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never been within miles of these places. The jury foand 
them guilty, and they were sentenced to be tied to stakes 
within the tide mark, in the water of Blednoch, near 
"Wigton, till they were drowned by the return of the tide. 
On the day appointed for the execution of the sentence an 
immense crowd assembled. Major Windram, one of the 
judges, guarded them with a party of soldiers to the spot 
The old woman's stake was placed at a considerable dis- 
tance from the other, and much nearer the bed of the 
riyer, in order to terrify the younger prisoner, and induce 
her to make the required recantations and take the neces- 
sary oaths. The water soon oyerflowed her, and one of 
the town-officers pressed her down with his halbert, and 
immediately she expired. The youthful martyr sung a part 
of the twenty-fifth psalm, read the eighth diapter of the 
epistle to the Romans, and was in the act of deyotion when 
the tide overflowed her. She was raised up, and asked if 
she would pray for the king ; to which she replied, * I wish 
the salvation of all, and the damnation of none.' One of 
the spectators, deeply affected with the appalling scene, 
cried, ' Oh, dear Margaret, say God save the king ! ' She 
answered, * God save him if he will, for I desire his salva- 
tion.' Some of her friends cried out to the major, ' She 
hath said it, sir.' He then commanded her to take the 
abjuration oath, or return to the stake; but she answered, 
* Sir, I will not ; I am one of Christ's children.' She was 
then thrust into the water, and instantly perished. The 
bodies of these female martyrs were interred in Wigton 
churchyard, where a stone with a suitable inscription may 
be seen on the wall of the church. 

On the 23d January, James Dun, Robert Dun, Alex- 
ander M'Aulay, Thomas Stevenson, John M*Leod, and 
John Stevenson, whilst engaged in prayer at Galdons, in 
the parish of Minnigaff', were surprised by Colonel James 
Douglas, Lieutenant Livingston, and Comet Douglas, with 
a party of soldiers, and immediately shot In reference to 
their buiying-place, Sir Walter Scott, in one of his novels, 
remarks * that there is a small monumental stone in the 
fkrm of Caldons, near the Tumse of the hilly in Wigtonshire, 
which is highly venerated, as bemg the first erected to the 
memory of several religious persons who fell at that place 
in defence of their religious tenets.' The place is close to 
Loch Troul, betwixt Minnigaff and the borders of Ayr- 
shire, and is a very wild and romantic spot In August, 
1827, the late Rev. Gavin Rowatt, Whithorn, preached at 
Caldons, when a collection was made for erecting a new 
monument to the memory of these men. The inscription 
runs thus : * In memory of six martyrs who suffered at 
this spot for their attachment to the covenanted cause of 
Christ in Scotland. January 23, 1685.' 

The case of Daniel M*Michael, who was shot at Dalveen, 
is likewise very affecting. He tenanted Lurgfbot, now 
called Blairfoot, in the parish of Morton. His house was 
a place of refbge, and also a place of Christian fellowship 
and prayer. In the month of January he was confined to 
bed with fever, and several flriends hayd met to inquire for 
him, and to engage in religious exercises. They were not 
long assembled when they learned that Captain Dalnel 
and lieutenant Straiten, with a party of soldiers, were at 
no great distance ; and believing that they would show 
their fHend no sympathy, they wrapped Inm in the bed- 
clothes, and conveyed him to an adjoining cave. The sol- 
diers, however, discovered him, carried him to Durrisdeer, 
and put him into confinement during the night Next day 
he was questioned by Dalziel on oertun points, and his an- 
swers not bdng satisfiictory, he was told by the captain 
that he might prepare for death, for that he should die to- 
morrow. Accordingly he was conducted to Dalveen, where, 
in a weak state, he engaged in devotional exercises, and 
also tendered a most solemn counsel to the individual by 
whose hands he was about to ikll. When the napkin was 
tied round his &ce, he cried aloud, ' Lord, thou broughtest 
Daniel through many trials, and hast brought me, thy 
servant, hith^ to witness for thee and thy cause ! Into 
thy hands I commit my spirit and hope to praise thee 
through all eternity.' The signal was then given, four 
soldiers poured Uie contents of their muskets into Ms 



body, and his martyred blood reddened the _ 
His memory is still warmly cherished by (he people <d 
the neighbourhood, whose boast it is that his ashes re^ 
in their churchyard, and that the spot on which he fell is 
pointed out by a suitable monument The inscriptks 
upon his tombstone is as follows : 

* iks Daniel out wgs into lions' den 
For praying unto God and not to men, 
Thos lionn cmelly devoared me 
For bearing anto troth ray testimony. 
I rest in peace till Jeans rend the clond. 
And judge 'twixt me and those who shed my blood.* 

In the burying-ground of Strathaven, near the gnuwe d 
William Dingwcdl, who was shot at Drumclog, He tvi 
martyrs who fell *in this black year.' Their nanifs &r 
William Paterson and John Barrie. The former was sas 
to Robert Paterson, in Kirkhill of Cambusnethan, who was 
killed at Airsmoss. He was ejected from his dwelhng bj 
his master for his adherence to the principles for which 
his fiEither died, was subjected to g^reat hardships, and ta 
the end taken and sent abroad as a soldier. A^er a time 
he made his escape, and returned home to his nalire 
parish, where he was soon apprehended. The day was & 
Sabbath. He was carried off instantly to Strathavei 
Castle,* where, that afternoon, without any trial, he wai 
shot by Captain Bell. 

John Barrie was a native of Avondale, and was shot by 
Peter Inglis, though he had a pass in his hand. He as- 
serted his innocence, but it was of no avail. Peter logos. 
here referred to, was the same person who struck off tb* 
head of James White, mention^ in a former paper, and 
played at the football with it, at Newmilns. On the saae 
day, and at the same plaoe, he shot a much respected mas 
named John Law,* who was buried in a * kail-yard' there. 
A firiend has fovoured us with the inscription on his tonib- 
stone, which we here insert : ' Here lies Jcdin Law, who 
was shot at Newmilns, at the relieving of some of Christ's 
prisoners, who were taken at a meeting for prayer at 
Little Blackwood, in the parish of Kilmarnock, in Apnl, 
1686, by Captain Inglis and his party, for their adherence 
to the Word of God, and Scotland's covenanted work of 
reformation. 

< 'Oanse I Christ's prisoners relieved, 
I of my life was soon beresved 
By cniel enemies, with rage. 
In that rencounter did engage. 
The martyr's honour and his crown 
Bestowed on me by high renown.* 

The gravestone at Strathaven was renewed hi 18S2, bj 

the inhabitants. The inscription is — ' Here lies the corpses 

of William Paterson and John Barrie, who were shot to 

death for their adhering to the Word of God and covenanted 

work of reformation, anno 1686. 

' Here lie two martyrs severally who fell 
By Captain Inglis and by bloody BelL 
Posterity shall know they're shot to death. 
As sacrifices onto Popish wrath.* 

But we must bring this paper to a close, although onr 
list is &r firom being exhausted ; and we do so vrith an 
account of what took plaoe at Bftauohline, Ayrshire. The 

* Strathaven Castle, an old baronial residence of the hoosi of 
Hamilton, is a fine rain. It stands near the centre of the tovu, 
on a rocky eminence, at the base of which rans a stream called 
Pomilion, which falls into the river Avon about a mile below. 
Originally it was five storeys high, somnmded with a eitning widl, 
havUigthirteen turrets at eqoal distances, and a battlemeot en the 
top. The entrance was secured by a drawbridge. Claveriioaae 
and his party frequently resided here daring this period, and besoe 
it was often the scene of much cruelty and opin^Msion. It was not 
occupied later than 1710, the fear in which good Lad^ Aam^ as afat 
is stfll called in the district, died. One of the dining-tables be. 
longiuA to it is In the possession of Mr Bobert Orr, StrBthav«& 
it is buck oak indented with ebony, about nine firat long, and two 
feet and a half broad. It standa on five pillars, and is a maasiTe, 
substantial piece of ftimitare. There is one similar in the Palace 
of Hamilton. Mr Orr has likewise in his possession a press, or 
wardrobe, which belonged to the Castle. It is oak, about ten ftet 
high, and four feet and a half broad. Should any of our aatiq^uarian 
frieiula virit this old town— one of tiie most sncient-looking we 
have aeen, and alao the most irregulariy built, the houses bring of 
every shape, size, and positicni— we fiMi assured they will reoeiTs 
a generous welcome ftx>m Mr Orr, and be diown these as well m 
other relics which have descended to him. 
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names of the indiTicliuils who snffered h«re were Peter 
(Kllies, John Bryce, Thomas Young, William Fiddison, 
ajid John Browning. The two first belonged to the parish 
of MinrsTonside aiS West Calder. They were apprehend- 
ed in that diBtrict of country, were tied together, and 
driren westward like coupled sheep. After they had pro- 
ceeded sereral miles, a napkin was tied over GiUies's eyes, 
and he was set down on his knees as if to be shot, in the 
bope that this would make him take the oath of abjura- 
tion. But he continued firm, and he and his friend were 
carried to Manchline, where the whole five were hanged 
•t the Townaad. Neither coffins nor dead-clothes were 
fomiBhed, but the soldiers and the countrymen made a 
hole near by and cast the bodies into it. On their graye- 
Btone are the words — 

- Bloody Dttmbarton, Dondas, and Btindee, 
MoTod by the devil and the Laird of Lee, 
Dra^d these Ave men to death with gun and sword. 
Nor sofTering them to pray nor read Qod's Word. 
Owning the work of God was all their crime. 
The eighty-Jive uh» a saini-kUUng Hwte,' 

ANCIENT DUBLIN. 

Though Ireland is early noticed by Strabo, his notice is 
Tery hnet He mentions leme* as one of the islands lying 
off the coast of Britain, and the largest of them, but he says 
no^ung of its towns. Ptolemy, the geographer, who wrote 
150y€«rs later, has been more partioulitf . He names one of 
its eities *£blima,' which, from the similarity of the name 
ud the latitude and locaJity in which he places it, is sup- 
posed to be Bublhi. It is inferred also, from the appella- 
tion of civitaa, or dty, which he confers upon it, that it 
Bustbavebeen a place well known, and of some importance 
▼hen he wrote his geography, and so have a olaim to an 
antiquity of at least 1600 years. 

The native Irish historians speak of it as existing at 
neariy as early a date. A celebrated king of Ireland, 
called, for his military exploits, Quintus Centimachus, and 
&mi^ly known as * Con d the hundred battles,' made^ 
treaty with one of his opponents in which a partition of 
DabUn is stated as one of the articles; and as Ck>n is re- 
corded, by the Irish historians,' as commencing his reign in 
tlie year 177 of M Ghristian era, it is justly infeired that 
at that time the dty must have been of some extent to be 
capable of such a division. From the imperfect chronology 
of these early writers, the exact and actual times of the 
^na mentioned by them may be questioned; but other 
records exist, the authenticity of which there is no reason 
to doobt. In 964, Edgar conferred a charter on the city, in 
▼hich he denominates it * the most noble city oi Dyrelin ;' 
uid Ethelred his successor had a mint there, a coin of which, 
still extant, intimates that it was struck at Dyrelin. 

The native Irish, who generally conferred names on 
places descriptive of their local peculiarities, speak of Dub- 
lin by various names corresponding with its situation and 
M>P«umnce. The site chosen was naturally one easily pro- 
jected. It commenced on the extremity of tiie ridge of a hill 
that commanded to a great extent the low alluvial plain 
which surrounded it On this hill grew an abundance of 
bazel oopee, of which, at this day, indications are discovered. 
^ baul hill was that on which Castle Street now stands ; 
uu), m excavating for walls and the foundation of houses, 
the remains of the nut-trees have been found. Hence the 
Insh called their capital ' Drom-chol-coil,' which means 
'the brow of the luizel hill.' On approaching this hill, 
^spedally from tiie east, the soil, for a considerable dis- 
^ce, was an unstable swamp, continually inundated by 
the Uffey and its tributary streams ; nor was it till a com- 
pttratxrely recent period that the ground was rendered firm 
^ mounds and embankments, and the elevated parts se- 
c^^y accessible. Before &is, there were many approaches 
^ roads constructed on hurdles and basket-work, forming 
a kind of floating pontoons. Hence the dty was also called 
'Bally.atiH3]iath,^or ' the ford of hurdles.' These two 
I ^^ appellations for the capital, aocurately describing its 
I ^^ peci^iarities, are still known in some remote parts 



It is now as impossible as it would be useless to ascer- 
tain who or what were the Celtic tribes that originally in- 
habited the town. It is certain, however, that it received 
considerable accessions and importance from the preda- 
tory invasions of the Danes and other northern people. 
Among the earliest conquests of these national pirates was 
the subjugation of Dublin. They greatly enlarged its 
dimensions, extending it beyond the hill to which it had 
been theretofore confined, especially in an eastward direc- 
tion, towards the sea, and to the north-west, on the oppo- 
site side of the river Liffey. A district of the city in the 
latter position is still called ' Oxmantown,' which some 
English tourists have understood literally as having a re- 
ference to oxen, like Oxford, &c ; but it is merely a cor- 
ruption of * Ostmentown,' the name used in ancient maps, 
and which signifies * the town of the Eastmen,' t. e. Danes 
and Norwegians. 

The next invaders were the Anglo-Normans, in the reign 
of Henry IL, who landed in the county of Wexford, and, 
marching northward, took possession of Dublin. Here 
Henry received the submission of the Ri, or reguli — the 
petty monarchs among whom Ireland was then dirided — 
and immediately afterwards oonferred the capital of his 
newly acquired dominions on his good citizens of Bristol, 
* to inhabit and hold for him for ever.' The original of 
his charter is still preserved. It is among the most curious 
documents to be found in history — an instance of a man 
coolly making a present of a populous city, the capital of 
a country, to become the property of another town. It 
was, however, not a more extraordinary assumption than 
the Pope had exercised in flavour of Henry himself in giv- 
ing him the whole kingdom ; and it is the foundation of 
many important privileges and rights, confirmed to the 
citizens of Dublin by various subsequent charters. A fac 
timile of the original may be seen in Whitelaw and Walsh's 
history of Dublin. 

The first stone edifice erected by the English on the 
' brow of the hazel hill' was a fortress called the Castle, 
and which stood on the exact site of the modem Castle of 
Dublin. It is remarkable that this military work was 
built by a priest Henry de Londres, archbishop of 
Dublin, raised it about the year 1220. A layman, how- 
ever, disputes the honour with him. Fitzhenry, the then 
lord-deputy, had a charter conferred upon him, in which 
the necessity of building such an edifice is set forth, * to 
keep the citizens in awe;' and fimds were allotted to 
finish the work. 

This fortress was originally entered on the north side, 
firom Castie Street, which derived its name from it The 
entrance was formed by two large and lofty circular 
towers, one of which was standing so lately as the year 
1766, when it was taken down to improve the street Be- 
tween the towers there was a drawbridge and a spiked port- 
cullis. Up to this led an abrupt, steep avenue, called at 
this day CorkMll, the origin of which name has puzzled 
antiquarians. It originated in the following fiict : One of 
the towera having fidlen, was partially repaired at the 
expense of the citizens; but was left unfinished. It was 
afterwards completed by Boyle, the first Earl of Cork. 
His arms and cognisance were emblazoned on the front of 
the repairs executed hf him ; and henoe the street leading 
to it took its name. It is one of the steepest and greatest 
thoroughferes in the city, and hack-car and draymen are 
often heard to curse Corkhill. 

On the sonth side of the fortress stood another lofty 
tower caUed the * Birmingham tower.' It was erected by 
Bermingham, earl of Lov^ one of the lords-justices, in 
1821, and is still standing and in use in the lower castle- 
yard. The names of several Berminghams are connected 
with this tower. Sir W. Bermingham and his son Walter 
were confined in it on a charge of high treason ; the fiither 
contrived to escape, but the son was executed. It was 
also called 'the Ic^y tower.' Though built on a low 
foundation, it rises to the level of the others, which stood 
on higher ground. 

These ttuee towers, with another called < the wardrobe 
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pleted ibe fortified enelorare of the castle. Without, there | 
was a deep fosee washing the walls on three sides, and 
filled with the oTerflowing of the Poddle. 

This little rrrer is now oorered in like a sewer, and the 
passenger walks over it without being aware of its exists 
enoe ; but in ancient times, so great was the inundation 
caused by its overflow, from the neglected state of the 
shoals of the Liffey, into which it fisills, that it long baffled 
the skill of engineers to restrain it. Among the earliest 
acts in the Irish statute-book is one made on the petition 
of the monks oi St Patrick, to prevent Iheir monastery and 
cathedral from being flooded by it ; and this has been the 
parent of several other statutes under which taxes are 
levied fi)r repairing and in^proving this apparently insig- 
nificant ditch. Up to a comparatively late period, the 
neighbourhood of the castle was so inundated as nearly to 
insulate the edifice, and rafts and boats plied in the ad- 
joining lanes and streets. This circumstanoe gave rise to 
another popular mistake respecting a name. Two of these 
streets are now called Great and Little Ship Street, and 
it has been supposed that they are so called from a har- 
bour which was formed there, and in which vessels could 
discharge and receive thdr cargoes. Some large iron 
rings are said to have been found in cellars, and attached 
to the fbundation-stones of the castle walls, which are 
thought to have been used for mooring the ships. It ap^ 
pears, however, from reference to records, that this supposi- 
tion, though plausible, is altogether fancifbl. Part of the 
land above the flooded ground, and in ^e vidnity of the 
fortress, was a sheep pasture. This was called * Shepes 
land,' and a patent is extant granting it to John and 
Kichsurd Renaud, and describing it as adjoining a certain 
tower called Bermingham tower — the very locality now 
occapi^ by Ship Street. In Speed's map of Dublin, so late 
as 1 610, it is called ' Sheep Street ; ' and in Allan's Registry, 
and documents of a similar kind, its name is, in Latin, 
« Vicus ovium.' 

Across the fosse, at tins side d the cast^ there was 
once a sallyport ; but it was closed up by order of the Duke 
of Ormond, the deputy, on the following occaoon : A conspi- 
racy was fbrmed to surj^ise the castle by entering through 
the sallyport, by a man named Blood, and other conspira- 
tors. Bl(K)d had been one of Cromwell's soldiers, and hod no 
means of living when bis troop was disbanded. The duke 
was apprised of the plot at the moment ef its execution, 
and Blood was seized Hke another Guy Fawkes, concealed 
in one of the dark recesses of the subterranean passage. 
Blood, who was a man of the most daring and intrepid 
resolution, contrived to escape, but his aeeomplioes were 
executed ; and to prevent the recurrence of a similar at- 
tack, ihe sallyport, which was nearly useless, was built 
up. Blood, undeterred by the feilure of his attempt, fol- 
lowed the Duke of Ormond to London, watched his move- 
ments, fl^ tracked his steps through the streets, Hke a 
sleuth hound, till he found a fiivourable oppoa*tunity, when 
he seized him. The ruflian's conduct is an extraordinary 
instance of cool audacity. He would have assassinated 
the duke on the spot, but he hurried him on towards 
Tyburn, for the greater gratification of hanging him there 
like a maleikctor; and when near the spot the duke was 
rescued, but Blood again escaped. His last exploit was 
his weU-known attempt to carry off the regalia from the 
Tower of London, in wBch he nearly aacce^kd. He after- 
wards received a considerable pennon frxnu Government, 
and died a quiet death, after a lifo of the most daring and 
reckless exploits on reeord. He was a native of Dublin. 

Dming ^e cBst«rbed and protracted period of the waas 
of the Pale, the Castle of Dublin was frequently an ol:jeet 
of attack. In 1686, it sucoessftilly resisted a siege, in the 
rebellion of Lord Thomas Fitzgerald, popularly known as 
' Silken Thomas'— the title bestowed oa him by hki Irish 
followers for bis magnifioenoe. Arehbiahop AUen had 
been sent to Ireland by Henry Yin., for the express p«r- 
pose of ading as a spy on the Fitcgeralds, whose power hi 
the country was then almost equal to ike king's. Juatiy 
fearing the violence of Lord Thoniaa, H he abould faXL into 
Ins hamjs, Allen attempted to eaoape dunng the siegey but 



this attempt wae the oatisa of Ids death. Bavmg 
his way by night, through a back door of the casti^ 
the river, he employed a boatman to bring him to a 
he expected to meet in the bay of Dublin. The " 
prove4 to be a retainer of Fitcgerald, and, suspecting 
passenger, he ran the boat ashore at Olontar^ on 
opposite side of the bay, where the bishop was mi 
by the wild kernes — the followers of FiUgeimld— in 
presence, the following day. The siege was soon 
wards raised by the arrival of succour from England : 
the unfortunate leader of the besiegers expiated his 
at Tybum, where he was hanged with hia five uocli 
The latter were wholly unconnected with the 
but were arrested at a banquet, and sacrificed to 
bloody vengeance of Henry. Again, in 160d, a 
was formed by Tyrone, Maguire, and 0*Cahan, to 
the castle, as preparatory to the great outbreak then i^ 
tended. This design was discovered and defeated, is can- 
sequence of a letter dropped in the coundl-idLamber, bit 
the conspirators escaped beyond seas. The last atteapi 
of this kind was made in 1803, by the unhappy Bobffi 
Emmet In the evening, about eight o'clock, he issoed 
from Dirty Lane with about two hundred followers, dressed 
in green uniform; and this handftil of men night hm 
entered and taken possession of the castle by surprise, had 
not the unfortunate Lord Eihrarden, the th^ direl^jiis^ 
saved it at the expense of his life. The rioters meeta^ 
his carriage in Thomas Street, stopped to murder bin. 
During the delay the alarm was given, tiie castle gates 
were closed, and the outbreak was at einee eruAtd by toe 
arrest and execution of the thonghthsss enthusiast who had 
designed it 

B^des being a fortress, the Castle of Dublin int^ ii 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, made the seat of goreaonat, 
and converted into a royal residence. It luad been the 
scene of the mock-royal councils of the impoater Luabst 
Simnel in the reign of Henry YH. It has long ceased to 
be a fortress; and, instead at being the strong£)ld of the 
garrison, is now the pahioe of the Irish viceroy, h hs 
undergone a total alteration in its structuref bat still re- 
tains evidence of what it originally was. It consists d 
the upper and lower * oastde yards.' The uppo* k the 
* Drom-choV>coir — the aetual brow of the ha^ hill; tbt 
second is the fosse, now filled up, under wfaieh runs thi 
Poddle river, arched over, but sometimes even still eaap- 
ing from its bounds, when swelled by excessive rain. 

The walls of Dublin were of great antiquity. Th^ not 
lit^ more than an Irish mile in length, and included odj 
the small space immediately round the castle. They v«i« 
at different times pulted down, as the qo^js and stnettr 
which now form the heart of the city, were baiH or is- 
proved. From one of the gates in the wall, the stzeet nov 
called Dame Street derived its name, ^ere was a licbe 
over the gate in which there was an ima^ of the Tirpt 
Mary, dedicated, along with an adjoining chiorah, to 'St 
Mary les Dames.' This was called * Dame's gate,' and vas 
the common landing-place from the river. Tbds psrto^ 
the wall was nXttreA by Lofd Essex, in the reign of Qfiea 
Bliiabeth, and a new gate bnalt called Easetx-Gate^ at the 
upper part of the street which now bean tbst amta 
Thero were eight other gates ; the priadpal of which lai 
the Br!dge*gate, opening on the only bridge bmhoTcr the 
river li&y prior to 1610. It stood at the end of the stieet 
now called Bridgefoot Street 

With the exception of buil^^gs for purposes of defoee 
and eccltaiastical stmcturee, of which there are serotl. 
there were fe w ston e edificse in Dublin until after the 
rngn of Henry YUL The bouses of the dtkenswtfc^fif 
the most part, built entirely of wood, latere is not no*^ 
standing m the eity a single house of a date eadier than 
tiie reign of James L ; bat wWdn tin last eeatary ^ 
were several sxisting ef Slimbeth's age. Tbery v«^ ^ 
the English bouses of tiie same period, built na thecsg 
work foshion. One of the most remarkable was V^ 
down in 1745. The laargest of those which survifBd«)t2i» 
the period referred to, was a bnilcting in SidoiBar Bo** 
calM the ' CaziNTM.' It had been tiw habitation of b»i7 
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noble fluniliefi succeflsively, and was of great antiquity. 
The list dwelling-house of the Elizabethan or prior periods, 
vhich vas in existence in Dublin, stood at the comer of 
Werbnr^ Street and Castle Street, and was pulled down 
about tMrty years since. 

The first institution for the study or administration of 
English law in Dublin was Collett's Inn. It was a build- 
ing erected outside of the city wall, at the distance of about 
half a mile, on the site of the modem Exchequer Street 
It wfts built in the reign of Edward I., and answered the 
sereral purposes of containing the courts of justice and 
being the residence of the judges and barristers. It soon 
met the &tc that might be expected firom its exposed situa- 
tion, being sacked and burned down by an incursion of 
the O'Bymes from Wicklow. It was succeeded by Pres- 
tcn'a Iim, which was erected by Sir Robert Preston, chief 
justice of the Common Pleas under Edward III. Preston's 
Inn vas built within the walls, immediately under the 
^stle, where Parliament Street now is. It continued to 
be the legal head-quarters of Ireland for two centuries, 
until a grant was mode in lieu of it of the possessions of the 
Dominican priory, on the opposite or north side (^ the 
riv?r Liffey, in 1542, on the suppression of the monasteries. 
Ibis priory was on the site of the modem Four Courts, 
and was granted by Hcnrv YIII. to the pmfessors of the 
law in Ireland, as a body. The management of their 
affaire, in after times, became vested in the society of 
King's Inns, consisting of the judges and most eminent 
members of tho bar; but until the statute making judges' 
situations permanent, the lawyers and judges were con- 
st&ntly changing places, and anciently the whole pro- 
fi^on appear to have lived on terms of equality. Up to 
tbe reign of James I., when the English laws began to be 
more universally and vigorously administered in Ireland, 
legal business there was very limited, the only court that 
bod much occupation being the Exchequer, in which the 
claims of the crown and constant rebellions and forfdtures 
supplied fertile sources of litigation. 

Tbe bounds of the civic jurisdiction were formerly pre- 
served with great care by the ceremony of * riding the 
franchises.' This was observed every three years regularly, 
from the reign of Henry VII. until within the last half 
century, and was a procession of great dvic pomp, accom- 
panied by extravagant mythological and emblematical 
ttimes and devices. One part of 3ie observance was very 
singular. Tho Lord Mayor's ancient collar of 88. had 
been stolen during the mayoralty of Sir Michael Creagh; 
^d to keep up the recollection of his offence, at a par- 
ticubir part of the procession it used to stop, and the 
marshal ride forth and call loudly three times to Sir 
Micbael Creagh to return the collar which he had stolen. 
Another singular corporate ceremony^ which was in use in 
ancient Dublin for a short period, was the procession of 
^0 Lord Mayor barefooted through tho city once a-year. 
This was a penance imposed by the Pope for the violation 
of the holy images in Christ's Church Cathedral during a 
riot between the followers of the Earl of Kildare and Sir 
James Ormond, in the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
Some of Kildare's party, with whom the citizens joined, 
forced their way into the church, where the two hostile 
headers had consented to meet, as being the safest guard 
^punst treachery. Their adversaries gathered outside on 
4 nunour being spread of unfiiir play, and the archers 
shot their arrows at random through me windows of Uie 
^Jjj»edral, and they unfortunately stuck in the images. 
Jii» progress of the reformation soon, however, put an end 
w the penance. 

BRITISH AND FOREIGN EAILWArS. 

It ia confidently asserted that in a few years, that is to ny, 
^ben the projected railway between Berwick and New- 
^e shall have been completed, ten hours will suffice fbr 
^^ tiansniission by mwl of our letters between London 
^^ Edinburgh, and that the usual time for passengers ac- 



oompliahmg, in ordinary trains, the whole journey 
^'^^*^ Now, if we bear in mind that Uttle mote tfa 



a century ago the stag^^ioach betwef$n Glasgow and Edin^ 
burgh took a day and a half to complete its journey ; that 
then there was only one stage-coach between London and 
Edinbur^^ which, starting once a-month from each city, 
seldom took lees than a fortnight to complete the trip; 
that the ordinary carrier between Edinbur^ and Selkirk, 
a distance of thirty-eight miles, required a fortnight for 
his journey going and returning, we may well be allowed 
the indulgence of a little self-gratulation on the progres- 
sive march of scientific improvement in the times wliich 
we claim as our own. Up, we are told, to the close of last 
century, the internal tnmsport of goods by waggon was 
not only intolerably slow, but so expensive as to exclude 
every object but manufiMitured goods, and such as, being 
of light weight, would allow of a high rate of transport. 
Forty shillings a-ton was then the rate of charge between 
Liverpool and Manchester; and the cliarge between Lon- 
don and Leeds for waggon carriage was at the rate per 
ton of £18 sterling. Many of the richest districts of the 
country remained perfectly unproductive, because heavy 
articles, such as coals, iron, and other minerals, could only 
be available for commerce where their position favoured 
transport by sea. At length, about the year 1770, a kind 
of new era in tlie history of inland transport may be said 
to have commenced. The Bridgewater canal was opened, 
and so sucoessftil as a mode of oonveyanoe did it immedi- 
ately evince itself, that the attention of other great pro- 
prietors were excited at once. Then arose canal companies, 
and the country was overspread by that extensive system 
of inland navigation which has so long served the purpose 
of English oommeroe. It is not very surprising, consider- 
ing the infamous state of our public roads, and the heavy 
amount ot taxation inflicted by our turnpike tolls, in the 
times to which we allude, to find ^ese companies soon 
monopolising the entire inland traffic of England. The 
profits they realised are said to have been ipimense. In- 
deed they appear for many years to have done with the 
public whatsoever they listed. Nothing could stand before 
them. The different canal companies, perceiving a feeble 
opposition attempted in the way of constructing a few 
rival lines, formed an extensive o(Mnbination amongst them 
selves, and left the public victims to monopoly and exorbi- 
tant prices. Long and patiently was this system of ex 
tortion supported by the commerce of the country. The 
merchants and manufiusturers had not forgotten that be- 
fore the ooostmotion of tiie canal they had no practical 
means whatevBr for internal traffic, and the companies 
were allowed to eontinne in the enjoyment of their revenue. 
Security at length engendered negligence. So long as the 
oompanies reforred to only contented themselves with an 
exorbitantly high rate of charge, the victims of oppression 
rested satisfied with a few suppressed and feeble murmurs 
of dissatis&etion ; but when tiiey b^^ to perform the ser- 
vice itself ill and slovenly — ^when the cotton, which was 
transported three thousand miles across the Atlantic, from 
New York to Liverpool, in twenty days, took six weeks to 
be carried firom Liverpool to the mills of the spinners at 
Manchester, a distance oi only thirty miles — the indigna- 
tion of the aggrieved parties was beyond all limits ; and in 
1825, petitions embodying eomphunts, which it was offered 
to rabstantiate by direct evidence^ were forthwith trsAf- 
ndtted to the British Parliamoit. In the meantime, withr 
out waiting for the ultimate treatment and reception of 
these petitions, it was resolved that a railway to perform 
the service should be constructed at once. Roused from 
their apathy, the wealthy and powerful canal companies 
resolved to propitiate tiie merdiants by a reduction of their 
tariff. It was too late, however ; the decision was taken ; 
the new project bad been well considered, and its advan- 
tages were rendered too plain. The canal companies, 
rallying their partisans, were for two years successful in 
the opposition they offered to the act authorising the con- 
struction of the railway. 13ie Liverpool and ly&nchester 
merchants, however, were not to be repulsed ; tiiey still 
persevered in their efforts ta obtain redress, and at last 
they were suooessftil, for in 182^ the aot to ineorpiaiate the 
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This was the origin of that singular advancement in the 
art of transport over land which hAS formed so remarkable 
an event in the pretient day, and which has spread its in* 
fluence more or less over all that portion of the terrestrial 
globe to which civilisation has extended. Capital, our 
readers must be aware, has been attracted to this improve- 
ment, within the last two years, to an extent altogether 
unprecedented. It has engrossed in a most extraordinary 
degree the attention of every enlightened people, and there- 
fore, if in the present article, partly abridged and partly 
compiled from the * Edinburgh Review,' we endeavour to 
take a brief retrospect of the progress of railway transport^ 
ft-om the opening of the Liverpool and Manchester line to 
the present time, our efforts will, we hope, not prove obtru- 
sive or unsatisfactory to the general reader. 

The only thing originally contemplated in the construc- 
tion of the Liverpool and Manchester railway was the 
transport of merchandise between those important towns. 
Manchester, a great manufacturing district, received its 
raw material from distant quarters of the globe by the 
port of Liverpool, and, on the other hand, shipped at the 
same port the manufactured produce of its mills and fac- 
tories to its customers in every part of the world. The 
reciprocal transmission of these articles was the main ob- 
ject to which the new company looked as the means of 
affording any adequate return for the capital they were 
about to expend. As the enterprise advanced towards 
completion, tiie method of conducting the traffic upon it 
came to be considered. The project was originally re- 
garded as an ordinary road, and the owners were autho- 
rised to demand toll fh>m all who mi^t desire to transmit 
goods upon it. Had the line, like a common road, been 
intended to be worked by simple horse power, this would 
have done well enough. The engineer, however, Mr George 
Stephenson, who had been employed to make the line, re- 
commended the use of steam as an agent superior in 
economy and efficacy to animal power. It is something 
amusing, when we look back to the time referred to, to 
find Mr Stephenson only undertaking for his locomotive 
engine a rate of speed averaging ten or twelve miles an 
hour, and that even this moderate idea, which the engineer 
himself threw out with considerable timidity, was received 
with ridicule by most of his ootemporaries. One distin- 
guished writer on railways, who resided in the midst of a 
coal country, and under whose windows locomotives had 
been working ibr years, indignantly disavowed any partici- 
pation in such extravagant speculations, and has left his 
disclaimer on record in a published work. Within a few 
months, hoyrever, the triumphant success of the * Rocket,' 
which, to the astonishment of the scientific world, tra- 
versed the railway with a speed of upwards of twenty- , 
nine miles an hour, silenced ridicule and incredulity alike. | 
This fkct altogether changed the aspect of the enterprise. 
It was evident now that the projectors had at their feet 
the traffic in passengers, the most profitable species of 
transport, and that goods, hitherto regarded as the chief 
source of profit, must take a subordinate place. The rail- 
way was opened to the public in 1880, and immediately, 
of the thirty stage-coaches which had run daily between 
Liverpool and Manchester, only one remained on the road. 
The number of passengers between the two towns, in 
consequence of the immense reduction of fkres, received 
immediately a wonderftil augmentation. The number of 
travellers by the coach had previously been about 500 daily, 
now it rose at once to 1600. Thus, not only was the pro- 
blem of the rapid transport of passengers solved, the pro- 
fitable character of the enterprise soon became apparent 
The results may be easily guessed. Other lines of railway 
connecting the centres of population and industry with the 
metropolis and vrith each other were speedily projected. 

In the four years which elapsed from 1882 to 1886, 
about 460 miles of railway were completed, and 850 miles 
were in progress of construction. In the year 1840, there 
were 1300 miles of railway in fiiU operation in Britain, 
upon which, during that year, twelve millions of persons 
had been conveyed. In 1841, 1550 miles were worked, on 
which twenty millions of passengers were carried. In 



1848, the length of railway open was 1800 miles, and tin 
number of passengers transported nearly twenty-sfm 
millions ; and in 1844 the length was increased to 1901 
miles, and the passengers exceeded the incredible nmnha 
of thirty millions. Nearly sixty millions of capital hi 
been expended in little more than ten years on tliese ester 
prises. The demand for railway shares was eoomugi 
and a supply of corresponding magnitude soon met it 
In 1845, 800 miles of new railway were opened fm 
traffic, and acts were passed by the legislature sanetiaBioj; 
projects in which the construction of a further extent oi 
1800 miles of railway was undertaken. 

Let us now turn our attention from what has been aetntllj 
accomplished to what is only in progress. Wc shall be 
considerably within the truth if we assume that the toti] 
length of railways for which acts were obtained prprijos 
to 1845 was 2500 miles; and in the session of 1845 acti 
were passed authorising a fiirther construction, making a 
total to December 1845 of 5300 miles. 

In the last session of parliament, however, it was re- 
served for the world to witness an extent of Rpeculation d 
which history, we believe, can produce no similar example: 
4000 miles of additional railways have actually reoeired 
the sanction of the legislature, which, if completed, viB 
make up the enormous extent of 9800 miles. It appears 
then that there are now in progress, and sanctioned br 
parliament, 5800 miles of railway, to complete which vA 
bring them into operation will require at least two hnndiW 
millions sterling. Most of the companies promise the ec<&- 
pletion of their enterprises in three years ; but allowing f^r 
engineering casualties and unforeseen causes of delay, tben 
is no reason to suppose that any of them should exceed 
five years. The annual instalments of capital necessary 
to accomplish this will therefore be forty millions. 

When the results of the operations in England becase 
known in America, the advantages which such means at 
intercommunication must produce in that country becuB« 
immediately apparent, and in various parts of the mike 
the enterprising spirit of the population was direeted t-: 
the construction of railways. The progress was rapid, tui 
a few years witnessed an extensive system of steam coio- 
munication by land throughout the most populous and 
active of the Atlantic States. The total length of raihriT 
now actually constructed and in operation in the Unikd 
States amounts to about 4500 miles, of which 500 miles 
consist of short lines connected with coal-works and pri- 
vate establishments, leaving about 4000 miles of s^ 
steam conveyance by railway for passengers and mercfaac- 
dise. Besides tMs, there are about 10,000 miles project^, 
the construction of most of which has been suspended 
since the financial and monetary revulsions wbidi too^ 
place some years ago. Of the railways completed and in 
operation the chief part are in the Atlantic States^ A kw 
short lines have, however, been constructed in the sooth 
and west Thus, there are seven railways in Alabaaia. 
four in Florida, ten in Louisiana, and five in Mississippi 
Pennsylvania, New York, and the states of New Kigiiod 
are the great theatres of American railway enterprise. 
The state of Pennsylvania is intersected by nearly lOdO 
miles of railway ; and an equal length is in operatioB or 
process of construction in the state of New York. Tbe 
New England States are in every direction intersected by 
railways. Boston is connected towards the west with Um 
Hudson in a continuous line. It is connected towards tb« 
south with Long Island Sound, by lines to Providence and 
Stonington, and to Worcester and New London. Tbe 
communication is carried on from these points to New 
York, both by railway over Long Island and steam-botts 
on the Sound and East River. 

From the Hudson there is an unbroken line of raihrar 
communication to the great northern lakes. By these and 
the Illinois river the communication is oontinued by steam- 
boats nearly to the banks of the Upper Mississippi, where 
it is continued for some thousand miles westward by the 
Missouri towards the Rocky Mountains, and southward bj 
the Lower Mississippi to New Orleans and the Qulf of 
Mexioo. Another artery of railway communication pro- 
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eeds from New Tork sonthwards^ trayersmg the states of 
9ew Jersey, PennsjlTania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
forth and Soath Carolina, and turning westward throngh 
korgia terminates near the banks of the Alabama riyer. 
%ere the line is continued by steam-boats to the mouth 
f that rrrer, and thence to Lake Pontchartrain, where it 
oeets a line of railway that terminates finally at New 
Means. The entire territory of the union is thus enclosed 
1 an uninterrupted circle of steam communication. There 
re also isolated instances of the irrepressible spirit of en^ 
erprise which so strongly characterises this people, to be 
)Qnd in railways constructed and in operation, where the 
igbest refinements of locomotion would be the last thing 
be wanderer of the wilds would expect to meet. In the 
ackwoods of Missi^ppi, trayersing natiye forests where, 
ni within a few years, human foot neyer trod, through 
olitodes the silence of which was neyer disturbed eyen by 
lie redman, we are now transported on railways. The 
Dpression produced upon the trayeller, as he is whirled 
hroi^ these wilds and sees the frightened deer start from 
is lair at the snorting of the ponderous machine which 
loyes him, and reflects on all that man has accomplished 
bere within half a centuiy, cannot be described. 

Of all the European states, after Great Britain, that 
rhich first and most energetically directed its efforts to 
be establishment of improyed means of intercommuniea- 
ioD, was Belgium. The reyolution of 1880 haying sepa- 
ated this country from Holland, it lost the mouths of the 
Scbeldt as an issue for its commerce. The communica- 
ions with the German states could not be continued by 
ea, and were attended with expenses by land on the com- 
DOD roads, which rendered them impracticable. The coal- 
troducing province of Liege, which before the reyolution 
applied the Dutch markets, was now isolated, while those 
if Hainault communicated with all the chief cities. Pressed 
)y these difficulties, the new goyemment decided on con- 
rtnicting an effectual and economical communication be- 
tween the ocean and the point of the frontier nearest to 
the R^e, crossing the kingdom fWnn east to west The 
project was presented to the chamber and passed into a 
law on the Ist of May, 1884 ; in yirtue of wnich the rail- 
ways which now oyerspread Belgium were constructed at 
tbe charge of the state. The works were commenced on 
the 1st June, 1884, and were completed, and successiyely 
brought into operation, in the following years. In ten 
years after the project was adopted, the eastern line, fh>m 
ftlalines to Cologne; the western line, from Malines to the 
Bet on the north ; the northern, firom Ma^^ies to Antwerp ; 
tnd the southern, to the fhmtier of France by Brussels 
ttd Mons, were completed and in full work. Before the 
establishment of these lines of communication, the number 
of passengers between Brussels and Antwerp per annum 
▼as 75,0C&. In the first ei^t months alter the opening of 
the railway, the number was 641,129 ; and afterwards the 
annual intercourse amounted to a million ! 

We come now to France, where the progress of this new 
ii^stnunent of social and national adyancement has not 
bitherto been commensurate with the position and pre- 
^^oaions of that grea; country. Preyionsly to 1880 a few 
r^lways had been construct^ and worked in some of the 
^i^uung districts of France similar to those which had long 
^>ccn used in the northern counties of England. It was 
^ howeyer, till about the year 1886, that the true cha- 
'^cter which steam transport on railways was destined to 
^^Bvaa% began to reyeal itself to her goyemment The 
wonders of the liyerpool and Manchester line had been 
Ironed abroad. Its expedition and cheapness were the 
^^^^ of general conyersation. At length the goyemment, 
^g ftdly aUye to the importance of this new way of in- 
ternal communication, resoWed, in 1842, that a system of 
fu'lways should be planned and executed. With this liew, 
i^ was determined, that fh>m Paris as a centre, main branch 
^ should issue, to be directed to those points of the 
'twtiers, by land and sea, that should best serye the pur- 
P^ of foreign commerce; and that the demands of the 
interior should be consulted in the course^ which these 



ous ramifications which they should throw off. In aooord- 
ance with this plan, six great lines would issue from the 
capital. The first, proceeding norUiwards to the Belgian 
frontier, would unite with the railways of that state near 
lille and Valenciennes. Branches from Amiens and Lille 
would communicate with the Channel at Boulogne, Calais, 
and Dunkirk; thus opening a rapid and easy communica- 
tion with England, and affording a means of transit with 
the fifth commercial port, and the great granary of the 
northern section of the kingdom. The object of the second 
grand arteiy was to open a communication with Spain. 
This line was to proceed fh)m Paris southwards, through 
Orleans, Tours, Poictiers, Angouleme, and Bordeaux, to 
Bayonne, throwing off branches to Nantes and Vierzou. 
The eastern line would pass througli Champagne and Lor- 
raine, connecting Paris with Strasburg and Basle, thus 
forming a direct communication with the Rhenish frontier, 
and uniting with the system of German railways. Another 
line was to be carried fW>m Paris to Brest, through 
Rennes. It was also decided to carry it through another 
great central line which should extend to the base of the 
Pyrenees, thus opening a way to Saragossa and the central 
parts of Spain. Finally, the western lm» would be directed 
upon Rouen, with branches to Hayre and Dieppe; thus 
completing the system of communication with the ports of 
the Channel and the Atlantic. 

Such is the system of railway communication which has 
been projected and partly completed in France. Let us 
next consider the yast system which is designed to be exe- 
cuted by the Germanic states, which will ere long be oyer- 
spread by the most magnificent ^Mnlities of interior com- 
munication of which Europe can afford any example. The 
Austrian system consists of four great arteries, or lines, 
which meet at Vienna, and firom thence proceed north, 
south, east, and west The southern line, passing through 
Gratz and Laybach, terminates at Trieste. The northern 
directs its course by Prague, on the frontiers of Saxony. 
These two lines, running north and south, are destined to 
form part of a more extensiyo meridional line, by which 
the Adriatic will be united with the northern seas. Nor 
has Austria neglected to extend similar improyements to 
her Italian possessions. A line of railway, measuring 
nearly 200 miles, will trayerse the Lombardo-Venetian 
territory, connecting Venice with Milan, and communicat- 
ing by easy steam navigation with the terminus of the 
great northern and southern line at Trieste. 

In the system of railways projected by Prussia, lines 
issuing from Berlin will rest upon the Rhine at Cologne 
and Frankfort-on-the-Maine. Another main line issues 
from Berlin eastwards, directed towards Russia and the 
Polish proyinces, by Frankfort-on-the-Oder, Posen, Dant- 
zic, and Konigsberg. This line is in a forward state. 

The Bayarian system of railways consists of three great 
trunk lines, which intersect the kingdom in different direc- 
tions. Of this system of lines, the total length is 573 miles, 
and the length of the part already open for commerce 159. 
Saxony and Hesse haye undertaken the continuation of the 
great northern Bayarian railway from Hof to Leipsic, and 
of t^e Austrian line firom Breslau to LeiMic and Dresden. 

Ttie smaller northern states, Hanoyer, Brunswick, Meck- 
lenburg, and the Hanse Towns, haye not been backward 
in contributing their quota to this yast work. In Hanoyer 
a main line runs east and west, connecting that kingdom 
with Magdeburg and Brunswick. In Brunswick there are 
already seyenty-fiye miles of railway completed, or nearly 
so; and the total length of railways, in short, projected in 
these smaller states is 700 miles, of which about oncwthird 
is open for traffic. 

A moyement affecting in so many important respects 
the social condition and commercial relation of states, 
could not take place among those to which we haye ad- 
yerted, without being shared more or less by the other 
countries of Europe. Russia, Denmark, Holland, Switzer- 
land, the Italian States, and eyen the Peninsula, haye 
shown signs of their consciousness of the expediency of 
similar measures. Sweden stands alone quiescent among 
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a railway from St Petersburg to Warsaw, and thence to 
Oracow, where it will unite with the northern chain of 
German lines, thus opening a continuous communication 
with all the chief cities of central Europe. A large part 
of this line is already completed. The second line, which 
is nearly finished, will connect Petersburg with Moscow. 
The third line will be the continuation of we Austro-Hun- 
garian line to Odessa. The fourth line, intended for goods 
only, will oonneot the Volga and Uie Duna. The total 
length of this system will be 1600 miles. 

£ Holland, a line from Amsterdam to the frontier of 
Prussia is completed, and open as &r as Amheim. 

Passing over the Italian States and Portugal, where 
little has yet been done in railway undertakings, we shall 
only add, as to Spain, that if she has done little in this 
respect at home, she has not been supine in her colonies. 
Over the most fertile part of the beautiful island of Cuba, 
a railway was constructed so early as 1838, in length 
fbrty-five miles, and it has sinoe been in constant use. It 
is difficult to oonvey any adequate impression of the effects 
produced on the mind of the traveller as he is canried over 
this natural garden, in a way so littie to be expected, amid 
•uch scenery. Tbe swarthy African, as the strange appa- 
ritiim passes him, pauses ftom his toil, and gazes at it with 
a wonder which time and custom can hardly abate. 



MECHANICS' INSTITUTIONS. 

Thb words * mechanics' institutions' must ever prove dear 
to every lover of humanity, as these have been the fulcrum 
by which the masses of this country have been raised to 
their present state of intelligence; and happily the benefits 
conferred upon the people of Qreat Britain, by such means 
are now almost uidversally admitted. What these benefits 
are it is needless to state ; moral and intellectual improve- 
ment always imply corresponding progress in a happiness 
which is more strictiy physicaL When we succeed, that is 
to say, in imparting mental tastes and moral desires, by 
which the mind and heart are withdrawn from low pursuits 
and sordid or improper gratifications, we to the same extent 
at onoe advanoe the personal comfort of the individual and 
ensure its permanency. Tested by this touchstone, mecha- 
nics' institutions will bear comparison with whatever human 
philanthropy has heretofore devised to bless and ameliorate 
the species. For who oan venture to reckon up the aggre- 
gate amount of domestie bliss which thousands of fisimilies, in 
all parts of our nation, have, through their agency, come to 
possess ? To say, tiierefore, that we rejoice to hear of such 
mstitutions prospering where they already have existence, 
or of their recent organisation in localities where they were 
previously unknown, is, in the way of self-praise, to do 
little more tiian confess that we possess the ordinary emo- 
tions cons^uent upon gratified benevolence. Delighting, 
however, to witness the rise and spread of these invaluable 
institutions, it has still for a long time been our conviction 
that, with all the aid they may derive from the efforts of 
philanthropic individuals moving in a different sphere, 
never till the time arrive when our mechanics and artisans 
shall see it to be at once their duty and thdr interest to 
take the matter into their own hands, will they asefhme 
that importanoe among the educational establishments of 
the country to which, from their intrinsic merits, they have 
so just a titie. Many remedial measures have been lately 
proposed fer the purpose of rectifykig the evils which press 
so heavily on the industrial portion dt the community ; but 
these, we suspect* can only be permanently beneficial when 
based on prindples which, in atUltion to the physical, take 
also into account* the intellectual as well as moral wants 
of the community. Such bdng our srathnents, it is with 
no common pleasure tiiat, in different quarters of the 
country, we obflerre the interest which those more imme- 
diatelT ooneemed are now evineing in the organisation of 
suoii mstikotions. Athennums and i^osophical institu- 
tions sosreely reaeh the exigencies of those who labour in 
manufeotocieci <Nr toil in workshops. The example, how^ 
ever, reooittly set by the energetio individuals who took 
uptOL tbemselTes the tadc, alike arduous and praiseworthy, 



of forming the Philosophical Institution in this dty, 
not been lost on the class referred to. In proof of Uds j 
have only to call attention to a prospectus, put n 
hands, of a mechanics' institution, reoenUy cstabl 
Edinburgh, and from which we extract the ibUoiring: 

* The schoolmaster is truly abroad ; the working i 
are resolutely shaking off the ignorance-engendered aj 
of ages, and, animate with hope, and sustained hj 
reliance, are planting the standard of progress in 
town and village in the nation. Private philant] 
has done much for us educationally ; gratitude, 
demands that we should demonstrate to our mc&tal 
factors, but more especially to oursclva, that we 
much /or ourselves* We wish to prove that philant 
have not laboured in vain to elevate the worknun, 
that one of the most glorious lessons they have taagh 
is self-reliance. There is an impulse in the groat 
of humanity at present animating and hunying o 
masses. They are shouting in the wilderness to the 
phets of progress, * Prepare ye the way;' they cry, 
are coming ; all that we requke is direction ; ' and 
animated will not long lack the means of lifting the i 
of intellectual life. The roughest stones are smoothe 
abrasion, the rustiest pieces of iron become bright 
well shaken together; and we workmen, though ii 
ally inerudite, must necessarily become more elevated i 
association.' 

With such sentiments as these spreading among 
masses of the country, we certainly indulge in no ext 
gant hope when we anticipate a day of (kdded 
tion to be near at hand. Lively, however, as is 
fection with which we view the rise of such instit 
should have considered ourselves deficient in duty 
not tendered a word of counsel to those more 
intrusted with their management; and this we wonljj 
suredly have done had not the recent transmission to 
the report of a speech, delivered lately by Bir Smith < 
Praton Guardian in the Mechanics Institution " 
that town, on * tiie spirit of the age with special 
to Mechanics' Institutes,' rendered the task to a 
tent unnecessary. In the course of an oration, roDark 
throughout for the brilliancy Of its eloquence and the : 
of its argumentation, he says : — 

' The words amelioration and progress were in 
body's mouth, and their spirit was fest penetrating 
entire publio economy and life. Of the influenees 
ductive of tins state of transition, the chief was that ' 
bore a religious ^ast In this respect the young 
the age presented a cheering contrast to that of the 
eentury. The reign of reason — or French logic and 
iyiage rather — ^with its tumults and its wars, had 
away, and the spirit of fiuth had rerived. Whilst 
plication of science to the arts of industry had im] 
an unusual impillse to everything that bound 
and nations together, tliere had sprung up an mtense i 
growing aspiration after the acquisition of all i^tiiitial 
truth; and by ascending to higher views, by striniig tt 
glance deeper into the relations subsisting between G«i 
and man, it was sought to imbibe more folly tbediux 
spirit of Christianity, and to apply its truths and pnoepts 
to the wants of society and the progress of man. Onev' 
rently vrith this, a larger measure <i tolerance and 118^ 
had been evinced by the leading parties in the religiMf 
and political worlds. They all knew the exdusiie und- 
eneies of sectarianism, and bow easy it was fer it to ncoa* 
die the spirit and practice of persecution with its on 
limited ideas of duff. But a little while ago U was as ii 
the broad field of Christianity were parcelled out u^ 
allotments, inhabited by hostile tribes, separated origmt^'J 
by the partition walk <^ human miaamxrebeMioii and pr^ 

judice, rising thiok, strong, and so hi|^ that, ahoi«. tin 
beams of the new risen Son of Big^iteousBsss wereaU^I 
shut out» whilst below men grojped about k tvilipl 
decdving themselves, each dreuning that his own apart 
ment only possessed all Hght, all trutii Now, th^ 
held a different spectacle. As Paul, in passing throop 
Athens, found amidst altars raised to a multitadeofddtiM 
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ne inscribed * To the Unknown God *'^h Qod forgotten, yet 
temge to saji not denied — so in modem times, among 
hb multitnde of churches, each professing to be the de- 
Mstarj of the truth, was found one common principle, not 
lenied in theoiy by any, yet often forgotten in practice by 
U. That piindple was Uiis — that as it is not head know* 
idge, but a heutfelt &ith in Christ which christianises a 
lan, go it is quite probable that my neighbour is a 
ibrikian though he worships not with me in the same 
horch, or differs from me on certain matters of opinion ; 
nd as the God -unknown to the Athenians had triumphed 
m* all their deities, so that principle had at last begun 
> trinmph orer the prejudices and imcharities of sects. 
1 the political world something similar was apparent, 
incient hereditary feuds and animosities i^pearea to have 
een laid aside, or to have spent all their force, and they 
iio gnide public opimon sought no longer to uphold the 
Koiy and government of party, but, in a more excellent 
urit, to promote wisely the real good of their species, 
rben spiking upon this circumstance, some whose 
pinions he respected, warned them that though the great 
oestions of the last half century were now disposed of^ 
et that the old prepossessions and l^bits of thinking were 
ot eradicated, but still existed, probably as strong and as 
sady to repeat error as ever. He did not deny it ; nay, 
erehanoe it was well that it was so, on the principle that 
I matrimony a littlo contrast of character was. sometimes 
EBefidal, not to speak of the same breaking into a quarrel 
icasionally just for the luxury of making it up again. 
W in addressing this warning, he suspected that a new 
lement in political life had been left out of consideration. 
[e referred to the number of intelligent practical men now 
early thrown off by such institutions as this — ^men who 
ad not been trained in the old political schools, who were 
ispired with the idea of progress peculiar to the age, and 
rbo acknowledged nothing but that legislation should be 
ondncted on common sense principles, for the benefit and 
rell-being of all. The younger men who had grown up 
rith nedbanios' institutes and the espansive commerolal 
endencies of the times, had derived their spiritual liib 
rem a freer and healthier atmosphere than did thdr 
tthen; and the infiuences which moulded the opinions of 
he latter, and gave the impetus to their pubho conduct, 
me all but ui^own, except historically, to them. Con- 
Hioing, then, that the old prepossessions and habits re- 
ferred to were not likely to be perpetuated in their original 
atensity, or at all events that they would be neutndised 
7 the necessary growth of the new element, and that not 
iieon1^,but both the great parties in the state were agreed 
iiat legislation must henceforth be conducted upon rational 
(nndples ibr the common good, might he not oonolude 
hit in the political, as in the jeligious world, there was 
nnch to which they might look for the amelioration of 
Kiciety and its progress to a hi^pier state ?' 
Mr Smith, taking it ibr granted that all would acknow- 
edge that a new spirit was abroad in this country, goes 
m to gay that the next question had referenoe to the ex- 
^ of those practical blessings it had in any inrtanoe as 



^ confbrred upon sode^; and here, in direct opposition 
whit a e^tain class of public instruetors are enaeavour- 
ng to instil into the minds of the populace, Mr Smith cou- 
rtly, and, we think, with truUi, affirms that the rich 
tod powerful had begun of late years to exhibit &r more 
B^toial sympa&y thui they had ever done before with the 
ioiMng and suffering poor. * Did not^' he asks, < the true 
iDAnhood of every worker now stand out in hi^ relid^ so 
that none might question his title to a place in society, or 
^possession of whatever was needftd to the development 
of all that constituted him a rational and moral being?' 
'^ was a great point conceded; bat if the working man 
^all this allowed in his ikvour, what has been d<me for 
flim by his superiors in station ? * Much,' is Mr Smith's 
^ly, and after enumeratmg the -Parlous plans which have 
i^eoently been adopted to promote the wel&re of the people, 
whether pfay^ml or moral, he concludes by inqnising — 
'Need the cry for education itself so universal, so strong. 



meditating proposals on the subject — ^need these &cts, or 
any of them, be more than referred to, in proof that the 
spirit of the age, if less bigoted, less intolerant, and less 
given to the fights of faction, was, what was far better, richly 
replenished with a most comprehensive, a most practical 
and outgoing philanthropy ? 

But tailing it for granted that the new state of things 
was all that he represented it to be, it might still hesitatingly 
be asked, what guarantee had they for its continuance? 
And the question might be enforced by a reference to the 
fate of all former civilisations, to the many empires that 
had risen from the rudest form of nomadic life to the most 
imperial pitch of power and splendour, apparently only 
that they might decay. But here again he nad an answer. 
The civilisation of our day was as uiUike that of the ancients 
as could be. It was built uppn another foundation; it 
was pervaded by far other elements; its end was as re- 
mote from that of any of the nations of antiquity as the 
heavens were distant from the earth. It had originated in 
and kept pace with Christianity, which contrasted boldly 
with the pantheism of the old world, inasmuch as its 
tendency was to combine, build up, and develope, whilst 
that of pantheism was to isolate, break down, and destroy. 
If, then, the principles of the new movement could be traced 
to Christianity as their source, they would find therein 
the guarantee for their continuance and finally universal 
triumph. Christianity, beyond question, was the grand* 
motive agent in effecting social changes for the better. 
True, it (Ud not address itself specifically to the overthrow 
of any ui^ust or defective constitution, or great social 
anomaly, but its genius was so directed as to subvert all 
that was not in keeping with itself and to establish instead 
what was in harmony with &e will of God and the nature 
of man. Thus Chnst and his apostles first gave clear 
utterance to the doctrine of the natural equality of men. 
This principle thenceforth spread abroad, and acted like 
a lever to upturn society. It was seen struggling for the 
mastery in every great movement downwiurds; in the 
establishment, in the middle ages, of the equal rights of 
men to justice in law, a principle before which serfdom and 
slaveiy disappeared; in the Beformation; in the con- 
tendings of the Puritans in England, and the Covenanters 
in the north; and in the struggles for political freedom of 
the present centuiy. The obj ects contended for in all these 
mi^t be summed up generally and represented in one 
word, liberty — libert^y to exercise one's right Now, how- 
ever, that this principle had been secured, it was found that 
the recognition of somo other principle, which should, in a 
manner, be superior to it and exercise control, was neces- 
sary to further social advancement. The desideratum was 
the godlike idea of Dxttt — ^the principle that we should do 
notlSng to our neighbour's hurt, but, on the contrary, 
promote his well-b^ng at even the sacrifice of our own. 
This principle when applied to all those obstinate questions 
involved in conflicting righU now pending between the 
weak and the strong, resolved them in a trice. Now this, 
also, was peculiar to Christianity. They knew how the 
whole dookine of the Great Teacher glowed with its spirit 
and pres^ited its letter. *Love thy neighbour,' said he, 
' ana do to him as thou wouldst he should do to thee.' 
The heathen rdigions had nothing like that. It was a 
short and easy rule how man might become like his Maker, 
the God and Father of alL It had in all times been known 
to and acknowledged by Christians individually, but only 
now had the spirit of it begun to influence the conduct of 
the higher classes towards the lower. Its power would 
increase with the intelligence of the age, vindicating, in 
every possible way, its holy mission as ^e uplifting agent 
of sodety, the purger of its vices, and the soother of its 
woes. Stamped thus with the highest authority, having 
found it to be filled with the noblest essence of Christian 
truth, he was persuaded that the movement now begun 
would continue to the end; that with its progress that 
most unphilosophical and injurious notion that there is 
essentially a principle of hostility between the rich and 
poor, would die awa^, an4 give place to a spirit of mutual 
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en and expand and accnmulate its triumphs till the advent 

of that long-looked for day when, in the language of the 

Hebrew prophet of old, * wisdom and knowledge should be 

the stabilitj of the times, and strength of salvation,' and 

when, as a modem poet had sung, 

Man and man the world o'er 
Shall brothers be for a' that.' 

With respect to mechanics' institutes, Mr Smith expresses 
his joy at perceiving them to multiply not only in the 
neighbourhood of Preston but all over Britain. In his 
opinion, the real value of such institutions for developing 
the moral and intellectual character of the people, and con- 
tributing to the sum of human happiness, had yet to be 
known. Nor until a national union of all such institutions 
was completely effected, could their importance be ade- 
quately appreciated, or their immense power ftilly realised. 
A mechanics' institute ought, in Mr Smith's opinion, to be 
organised in every town of any consequence all over Bri- 
tain. These would be ready to receive our young men 
just as they left school and entered upon public life, and 
they would be ready to complete the education which the 
schools had only begun. If these institutions, existing 
in every part of the country, could be so united as to as- 
sociate with and aid one another (each meanwhile main- 
taining its own individual and independent management), 
a great amount of good would be the necessary oonse- 
'quence. Institutions in country villages would, of course, 
derive from such a union the largest amount of benefit, but 
what right-hearted member of a wealthier body would ob- 
ject to this, or grudge the assistance lent? *Fot only,' 
says Mr Smith, ' consider the end ; the equal advancement 
of all the people in knowledge, wisdom, and moral dignity.' 
He then calls upon the men of Lancashire to take this 
matter np ; advises a dirision of the country into districts, 
each comprising several institutes; and that the whole 
be established and supported by weekly subscriptions suf- 
ficiently small to be within the reach of the largest pos- 
sible circle of operatives. In the meantime, if a national 
union could not be effected immediately, why not, he asks, 
then attempt a coimty one? The West Riding Union 
might, he asserts, furnish them with a model. Taking 
Preston as the centre of a circle, why should not straight 
lines drawn from Blackburn, Burnley, Darwen, Chorley, 
Lancaster, Fleetwood, all there converge and meet? This 
plan had already been tried in Yorkshire, and if found 
efficient there, why not in other counties as well? Mr 
Smith next proceeded to rank among the educational in- 
fluences of Uie age that of female associations. He was 
proud that in Preston they had a number of ladies among 
their members, and that the lecture-room was weekly 
graced with their presence; and until the wives and daugh- 
ters of our operatives receive an intellectual and moral 
training equal to that bestowed upon their sons and them- 
selves, less good will result from such institutions than 
would otherwise be the case. 

Such is an outline of the eloquent and effective speech 
recently delivered by Mr Smith respecting mechanics' in- 
stitutes. Orators imbued with similar sentiments, in re- 
ference to the paramount importance of Christianity, as 
necessary to render at once efficient and permanent aU 
public movements which have for their avowed object the 
improvement of the community, are in these times greatly 
wanted. And yet it was by mere accident that Mr Smith 
undertook, on the present occasion, the task which he so 
well accomplished. His late appearance as a public speaker 
is accounted for by the indisposition of the Rev. J. B. 
Shepherd. The success, had health permitted, with which 
that reverend and learned gentleman would have dis- 
charged the duty, no one in the least familiar with his 
high and varied attainments, equally as a scholar and a 
Christian, can for a moment doubt. Still, while we regret 
its cause, lus absence on the present occasion, regarded as 
a mere event, can scarcely be deemed a misfortune. Such 
sentiments as Mr Smith uttered, when they come from the 
lips of a clergyman, appear so much a matter of course, 
that they not unfrequently fail to strike; but when et- 
pressed by a layman they exercise an influence over the 



public all the more powerful, from the asaaranoe that m 
professional temptation can stand in the waj to makeba 
advance anything at variance with the honest emmd&om 
of his own mind. We shall hiul it as among tiie m^ 
auspicious tokens for friture good that ' the times' ezli^ 
if such advocates as Mr Smith, throughout the lengdi a^ 
breadth of the land, b^in earnestly to take vp the 



1^1 E R C Y. 
(Written for the Instructor.) 

Yon see yon beantoons little bird 

That sings upon tlie ^ee. 
And yon may tnink its song unheard 

By aughtsave you and me. 

Ah, no I within the covert green 
Its own sweet mate doth rest, 

And hears the melody, unseen, 
That thrills its loving breast. 

So mercy sings its gentle song, 
Though none seem to be near ; 

Yet some lone heart will hear the lay. 
And bless it with a tear. 

The sweetest music of the aool, 

'Tis ever velcome heard. 
And always nath a listener. 

As hath the little bird. 

We foel its influence many ways — 

In many a different form : 
It follows fortune's brixbtest bkze. 

It stems the roughest storm. 

It sitteth at the wintry hearth — 
At misery's cheerless door ; 

*Tis found among the sons of mirth— 
Among the sorrowing poor. 

All times, all seasons, and all states. 

Pay homage to its charm ; 
Its mission to all men relates. 

All suffsrings to disarm. 



W.D. 



ART or SWIMMINO. 

Men are drowned by rabing their arms above water, tb 
unbuoyed weight of which depresses the head. Other ani- 
mals have neither notion nor ability to act in a aukr 
manner, and therefore swim naturally. When, a man &II1 
into deep water, he will rise to. the surfiioe, and will 000- 
tinue there, if he does not elevate his hands. If he mam 
his hands under water in any manner he pleases, h» htai 
will rise so high as to allow him free liberty to breathe; 
and if he move his legs as in the act of walking (ornihcr 
of walking up stairs), his shoulders will rise above ti» 
water, so that he may use less exertion with his hands, or 
apply them to other purposes. These plain directions an 
recommended to the recollection of those who have not 
learned to swim in thdr youth, as they may be £w&d 
highly advantageous in preserving life. 

BEK JONSOV. 

Lord Craven, in the reign of James I., was very desirous 
to see Ben Jonson, which being told to Ben, he went to 
my lord's house; but being in a very tattered oonditioi. 
as poets sometimes are, the porter refosed him adnnttuee, 
with some saucy language, which the other did not &il to 
return. My lord happening to oome out while (hey wen 
wrangling, asked the occasion of it Ben, who stowi in 
need of nobody to speak for him, said, ' £te understood lis 
lordship desired to see him.' — * You, Mend I ' said mj ktd, 
* who are you?* — *Ben Jonson,' replied the other. — *Ka 
no,' quoth his lordship, * you cannot be Ben Jonson who 
wrote the Silent Woman ; you look as if you could not stj 
bo to Sk goose.' — * Bo,' cried Ben. — * Very wdl,* said my 
lord, who was better pleased at the joke than offended at 
the affiront; * I am now convinced by your irat yon are 
Ben Jonson.' 
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THE TEMPEBANCE MOVEMENT. 
Pdiuc attcDUon »«s of late strongly directed to the ii 
porUitt inbjectartetnperBQceBOdetiei, in coiueqaeDce of 
1 nanwrou ud respoetabls body, stated ' The World'i 
Temperance C<»vniticn,' consiatmg of delegates Afiia all 
pacta or the n[iitedKiiigdi>iii,>Uisenainber from Atne- 
riu, u well as the East aod West Indies, bBving IE 
the London Institution in tho month of Angnit last, 
tditrting to the proceedings of this body, «e ahall, i 
der to render the bistocj of the subject all the more < 
plete, commence with a rapid oatline of the early history 
Elf intemperaiKe, and the means employed for its sappres- 
Roc in ancient and modem times, for the particulars of 
■bich we are indebted to an elaborate work recently pub- 
Med in Philadelphia, entitled ■ The War of Four Thou- 
nol Tears.' 

The e4rly history of most nations presents striking in- 
tUncei ot the practice and benefits of temperance. Ai 
long ss the empire of Assyria was on the increase, bet 
ishabitants were remarkably abstemious, but licenlioos 
iidnlgeoce brought her altimately down ; and it was while 
tDg^cd in a drunken feast that her last king was alun, 
•nd his empire wrested from him by Cyras the Great. 
Tbiiprinoe, according to bis delightful biographer, Xeno- 
pbw, had been educated in habits of the strictest absti- 
uDce. Tliesa notions he is well known to baie carried 
vith him into hi) government, and to so great a degree 
Hi Hie laws of Persia restrict the u»a of wine in his day, 
Uiit, except on festiTe occasions (when small vessels only 
were to be used), it was entirely prohibited. The account 
giicD hj Xenophon ef the education of the Persian youth 
ii bighlj instmctife. The system was admirably calcu- 
lUsd to make • race of warriors ; and when we take into 
uxoont the drnnken hatnt* of the nation* agdnst whom 
ti>^ were marched out to battle, we are at no loss to ae- 
ount either for the eitent or rapidity of their victories. 
The conquest of Babylon wrought a great change in the 
lutnti of theae brave soldlen : from that hear they be- 
mne gradually more and more licentious ; aod about two 
budred yesra thereafter, they became the most corrupt 
■ud iuteiuperate nation on the face of the earth. When 
Alcnnder led his Macedonians agunst the Medes and 
Fcniini, both he and they were models of temperance ; 
Ixit IS the conqnest of Assyria, by inducing licentiousness, 
proicd DlCimately niinoui to the Pernans, so the tempe- 
'ate warriori of Oraece were subdued by the manners of 
Uie Bast; and Alexander himself surrifes in history a 
mocnineiit of the erils which intemperance never bils to 
Viiax. Greece, after the death of this eminent man, 
"^ fell from bar high estate, and became a fiMile prey to I 



themore temperate I^ons of Bome. Froapenty, however, 
even in the case of Rome, had its usual effect. Her crai' 
queron Imparted from Greece not the refinemrats of 
dvilised life alone, but ita vices likewise. The conqueata 
of £milius Paulus, of Sylla, and «f Pompey, while tbey 
added to its immediate grandeur, produced uldmatety the 
destruction of Rome. There is no portion of history so 
instructive as that embraced in the annals of Tacitus, and 
the memoirs of Suetonius. The essence of freedom bad 
been destroyed, and the Roman republic was no longer 
anytbing more tlian a name. To secure the acquiescence 
of the people under their iron rule, the emperors scat- 
tered the means of sensuai enjoyment sntong tbem with 
an unsparing band ; public amusements engaged the at- 
tention of tiie multitude; their hunger was appeased from 
the public granaries, and their thirst quenched by wine 
at the expense of the emperor. To the latter there was 
no limit. In order that the populace, overwhelmed by the 
stupor of habitual intoxication, might have ndther leisure 
nor thought left to engage in any enterprise for the re- 
covery of their freedom. As a proof of the decline which 
had taken place In the morals of Rome at tbe time re- 
ferred to, we Gnd the Saturnalia, the meet remarkable of 
all her feasts, successively protracted from one to three and 

While Home was thus sunk in sensual indnlgence, it 
cannot be supposed that tlie foreign nations who acknow- 
ledged her sceptre would escape contamination. The 
Gauls and Germans are described by Tacitus as intempe- 
rate to a man. The ancient Britons bad, in Hie manner, 
degenerated Arom their primitive frugality and tempe- 
and become a proverb and a byword for dnmken- 
The nations which snceenlvely overran the Boman 
empire, became, in their turns, the victims of Boman 
I. Attila, the 'scourge of Qod,' was killed in the 
midst of a drunken festival given on the occasion of bis 
marriage. 

The Danes, who overran England in the eighth and 
ninth centuries, became excessively addicted to drinking ; 
and, according to the testimony of all writers, the Anglo. 
re terribly given to the same pemidoos h^it. 
Bloodshed was a common occnrrence at their bacchanalian 
festivals, and they lost the batUe of Bastings from having 
the night pravions In riot and debauchery, and 
being therefore in a poor condition to face the shock of 
Norman chivalry in the morning. The Normans, how- 
ever, soon themselves fell into the same debaiing vice. 
In the reign of King John, the importation of wines is 
known to have been immense. In the reign of Henry I., 
an act of intemperance lost him his only son and heir to 
tbe crown ; and for many centuries after thB.nnhappj mh 
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currence, the English do not appear to have improved in 
their habits. Two manchetts (small loaves of white 
bread), a loaf of household bread, a gallon of beer, and 
a quart of wine, are represented as forming the usual even- 
ing meal of the Earl and Countess of Northumberland 
during the fiestival of Lent. The scrutiny of Falstaff's 
pocket by the Prince and Poins is brought irresistibly to 
the reeoUeetion. Drunkenness seems to have been the 
most striking characteristie of the age of Elizabeth; 
and we leam from certain passages in Shakspeare that 
the sottish habits of the English were proverbial all over 
Europe. One writer of this period asserts that pub- 
lic-houses in London were crowded with drunkards nrom 
morning till evening, and another that the artisans were 
perpetually fbasting on Mondays in taverns. The habits 
of the people, thus intemperate under such a reign as that 
of Elizabeth, were not likely to mend under her successor ; 
on the contrary, the new monarch, himself grossly intem- 
perate, encouraged the national vice by giWng license to 
an immense number of new tippling-honsea for the pur- 
pose of raising revenue. The general debauchery which 
prevailed during the subsequent era is well known. 

The discovery of the'art of distillation has never been 
satisfactorily traced. Although the ancient Germans 
were in the habit of using an intoxicating liquor made 
firom barley, yet there is no distinct allusion to the sepa- 
ration of alcoM till during the thirteenth century. For 
many years after its discovery, it was believed to be the 
universal solvent of which the philosophers of that age 
were in pursuit. The knowledge of alcohol became ge- 
neral towards the middle of the sixteenth century, at 
which period it was used as a medidne, and was only to 
be found on the shelves of the apothecary. According to 
Sir William Douglas, ardent spirits first became common 
in England during the time of the Commonwealth. The 
Protector himself was exceedingly fond of the bottle, and 
the political wori^s of the day teem with denunciations of 
the growing evil. The reign of Charles II. aggravated it 
a hundredfold. His was probacy the most dissolute court, 
and his subjects the most drunken people, of whom Eng- 
land has ever had cause to complam. Nor was the evil 
remedied by the expulsion of the Stuart family, in the 
person of James II. Throughout the reign of William 
III. intemperance raged like a pestilential fenr, embfae<- 
ing all classes, professions, parties, and sects. After his 
death, and during the first half of the eighteenth century, 
the ravages caused by indulgence in ardent spirits were 
so fearfhl as to appal even those who had been accustomed 
to regard their progress with complacency. The course 
pursued by tiM goveninMBt, of rendering* tiM ftusilltiea of 
procuring tlMm soeh that they were accettihle to the poorest 
of the populace, centriboted fearfully to Jhe spread of the 
contagion. The disorders which followedfthis unwise policy 
more than once arrested the attention of parliament ; but 
the fatal appetite had been kindled, and Urwn were use- 
less ; tht people would aittnD what thery wanted at tuf 
haouurd, and smuggling inereaaed to an alarmii^ extent. 
Ireland ulA Scotland, dmring these eras of intemperance, 
appear to have been as much afilicted as the sister king- 
dom. Nor was theirs a singular case. All the nations 
of Europe appear to have partaken of the same c«p m a 
greater or 1^ degress The Germans, true to their na- 
tional eharacter^ tnesnaitted from their aneeaters in the 
days of 'f aeituB, continued to lead the van of drunkards, 
or, if they fell behind, yielded to England and Ireland 
alone. In the beginning of the eighteenth century, there 
were in €fermany three empty wine casks, the largest id 
the world, at the three towns of Tobingen, Heidelhefg, 
aad GronlngeB; they were severally in ciienmffrenci^ 
twenty-four feet long and sixteen deep ^ thirty-one hmg 
and twenty-one deep ; thirty long and eighteen deep. The 
Russians were excessively* addicted^ to intemperance, as 
were the Bmes, and especially the Swedes. 

In America^ imaeimg the rvrotetioBny war, spirits seem 
to have been m deznand lor almost every pnrpcMe of cure 
or sttstenaoct. After the peace, intemperance spread 
r^ddly and alanmnf^y over all the country. West India 



and New England rum was drank on the sea-bbard, and 
whisky in the west. The native Indians are well knowa 
to have made a fearfhl abuse of the intoxicating liquon 
given them by the white man. 

At the commencement of the present oentmy, £ar from 
subsiding, the spirit of intemperance was stimulated by 
the excitement of whole nations in arms. All the eotm- 
tries of Europe seemed to vie with each other in the game 
of drinking. Since the peace, however, matters^ have 
been gradually mending. Efforts, within the la^ few 
years, have been making in all quarters, both in America 
and Europe, to convince men of the sinfulness, absordity, 
and folly of their former drinking customs. Many ^oiU 
had indeed been made since the days of the apostles to 
stop the spread of intemperance. The first of these were 
made by the laws which the Emperor Justinian enacted 
on the formation of his new code. The next and most 
remarkable is the reformation effected by Mahomet, ia 
the seventh century, over the whole of the countries that 
adopted his creed. At the commencement of the eighth 
century, Terbaldus, prince of Bulgaria, caused every vine 
in his dominions to be cut up by the roots. Chariemagne, 
who lived during the latter half of the eighth century, 
made many wholesome laws for the regulation of the 
Franks, over whom he ruled, with regard to temperance. 
He strictly forbade the drinking of healths in conapeny ; 
and tippling, in all its shapes, was prohibited by pe^ 
laws of great severity. King Edgar acted in England a 
similar part; and both in Scotland and Wales laws of 
extreme antiquity still exist on the subject of intempe- 
rance. By a law of Constantine II., Icing of Scotland, 
passed at Scone, young persons of both sexes were com- 
manded to abstain from the use of intoxicating liquors. 
Death was the punishment on the conviction of drunken- 
ness. The laws of the ancient Scots were also very severe 
against the keepers of tippling-houses. As eari/ as the 
reign of Edward I. of England, the attention of goven- 
ment waa called to the practice of vending intoixicatiag 
liquors in and aronnd London, and several prohibitofj 
laws of great severity were passed. In the reign of Philip 
and Mary, we find recorded a pariiamentary act to pr»- 
vent the making of aquavitie in Ireland. About the sane 
period, a singular kind of temperance societj was insti- 
tuted in Germany to put down the practice of drinkii^ 
healthy and for the purpose of restricting knights to seven 
goblets of wine at a meal, and that not more than twice 
a-day. The Church of Scotland, as is well known, per- 
ceiving the rapidity with which intemperance was spread- 
ing, and attributing it in a great measure to the habit ef 
dnnking healths, forbade it among its membera^ in the 
year 1646, by an act of the General Assembly. Loi^ before 
this, however, many great and good men had taken the 
more Intimate and eventually successful way of com- 
bating tne evil. We find, about the middle of the fburtli 
centttiy, St Basil, one of the brightest tttnunaries gf the 
church, fearlessly and powerfully denouncing the criL 
St Amfavoee too^ about the century's dose, aa enez^^ticiUy 
raises his warning voice against it. Bradshaw m mora 
recent times, Ames, Milton, Locke, Wesley, Dr Samuel 
Johnson, and the poets Yomig and Cowper, have done ifl 
that rational appeals to the judgment can acoemplish to 
allnre men from the cup of tntemperanee nd bring then 
back to Uie paths of virtue and of peace. 

In America, Franklin did much to promote the tempe- 
rance of his countrymen ; as did also that excellent body 
the Society of Friends ; but ft was not tin in 1801^ when 
Dr Rash, a physician who stands justly at tbe head of the 
Amerkan fiM^dty, pnUiahed his fiMr-famed ' mqpmj into 
the effects of ardoit spirits upon the hunan mind and 
body,' that general attention was excited an over tibeStates 
to the important subject. The pamphlet, we are tdd, 
fell like a shell in the camp of an unsuspecting enemy, 
and seattei«d cenfosion andl dtsnay wmoag tiie wbsle fra- 
ternity of intenmeraics. Ministers e£ tlie geapel fasfHi t0 
take up the subjeeij and in the ensuing year, theBer. 
Ebcmezer Portor, in an ekx^uent discourse at Washii^toD, 
made a powerful assault on intemperance. The dreoIafioD 
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of this when published, and of a few other disconrses of a 
nmilar tendenqr, led, in the year 1808^ to the organisa- 
tion of the first temperance society. This took place at 
thft town of Moreau, in Saratoga county, under the title 
of ' The Morean and Northumberland Temperance .So- 
ciety/ The foarth.*article of the constitution prodded 
that no member should drink rum, whisky, gin, or any 
distilled spirit, under a penalty of 25 cents for each in* 
fric^on. This society, two years after. Sent one thousand 
drcQlar8.giying an account of the rise, progress, and object 
of their body, to difiterent gentlemen in Tarioos parts of 
Europe. The Greenfield and Milton Temnerance Society, 
the next in order of timo, was ornnisea in 1809, upon 
principles similar to those of the Moreau meeting. In 
the Tear 1811, Dr Hash presented to the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church one thousand copies of his * in- 
quiry,' in the hope that they would be distributed Uirough- 
oQt the land. The attention of the Assembly was mani- 
fested by the immediate appointment of a committee to 
devise means to arrest the erils flowing from eicessite 
indolgence in the use of intoxicating liquors. This move- 
ment of the General Assembly attracted wide and deep 
attention; and in the year 1812, the members of the 
Moreau society had the satisfaction of seeing their example 
followed by thousands of their fellow-citisens, with assem- 
blies, contentions, associations, and presbyteries at their 
head. It was about this time that Dr Lyman Beecher 
began to advocate that diuse, in the service of which he 
has since won so much and so just renown. Gn the 13th 
day of February, 1813, a society was organised at Boston, 
styled the ' Massachusetts Society for the Suppression of 
Intemperance ; ' and numerous essays levelled against the 
eril, some of them written with great ability, now began 
to circulate over the land. The societies for the suppres- 
sion of intemperance had now taken deep root in New 
England, and their numbers were yearly on the increase. 
Few events of interest, however, if we except the forma*> 
tion of a society, in 1818, at Hector, in the state of New 
York, took place for about ten years. Every year saw an 
addition to the number of sermons and other publications 
against intemperance,- and in 1829, the Virginia State 
Temperance society was first organhied ; all the states to 
the north of this having previously established soeieties* 

A new and totally distinct era in the history of the tem^ 
perance reform began in 1626, when, in a series of papers 
in the 'Connecticut Observer,' the Rev. Calvin Chapin 
began to advocate entire abstinence as the only infallible 
remedy. This great principle having heretofore been 
neglected, it was no uneommon thing to hear of members 
getting intoxicated upon wine or beer. In this manner 
the great end of temperance societies was thought in many 
cases to be defeated. Yet though the papers of Br Chaphi, 
as well as the far-famed six sermons of Dr Beecher, were 
videly circulated, they failed to produce immediate and 
harmonious action among the societies. The organisation 
of ordinu^ temperance societies pfogreseed so rapidly, 
that, in 1^, tbey swelled to a thousand. These societies 
embraced one hundred thousand members, and had been 
the means of reforming no less than seven hundred ha- 
bitnal drunkards — a result which, at that period, may be 
regarded as prodigious. This was the year in which the 
Re?. John Marsh began to attract attention by his appeal 
to Christians on the use of ardent spirits. This address 
being published, spread like wildfire all over the ooimtry ; 
a host of able champions took the field at the same time, 
and the cause of temperance had never before been so well 
supported. In the year 1830, a priase of two hundred and 
fifty dollars was awarded to an essay by Prof)3Ssor Stuart 
of Andover, against forty competitors, upon the question^ 
' Is it consistent fbr a professor of religion to use ardent 
spirits or to traffic in them P' The press likewise continued 
to teem with publications on this subject. A new tem- 
perance paper, called the 'Genius of^^ Temperance^' was 
established in the city of New York, and two medical men 
of high repuUtion, Dr Hossack of New York and Dr Sewall 
of Washington city, made their first appearance in the 



her of societies had increased to fourteen hundred — the 
members amounting to nearly two hundred thousand. 
• We find that the subject is too extensive to admit of 
justice being done to it in a single article, and we must 
therefore defler its fhrther consideration till our next 
number. 

EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS, 

SCULPTURE, &c. 

SooK, even ere a few brief wedu have passed away, the 
saloons of the Boyal Institution Buildings, in this city, 
decked with the creations of living artists, will have been 
again thrown open to the public The annual return of 
this festival is an event worthy of being anticipated as well 
as of being conunemorated. It is beginning to associate 
around itself the general sympathy, as a great common 
blessing, and may soon become so identified with our na- 
tional ohoraeter and feelings as to be remembered with 
pride by Scotchmen, however fkr removed firom their native 
isle. To ourselves, it corresponds with the Olympic games 
of Greeee; being as endeu^ to us by the emotions it 
awakens as were the games to the Ionian race, when their 
poets, orators, and historians assembled in amicable rivalry 
to win the sprig of olive. In itself the exhibition of paint- 
ings and statuary is a school for the intellect and affeo- 
tions, a centre of social and imaginative entertainment, 
and a point of attraction round wUoh all the members of 
sooietjy, of whatever polities or special modification of tbeo- 
logical opinion, can harmoniously arrange themselves. Nor 
is its olaim to universality of ii:&uence fbunded merely on 
its capacity to collect persons of all parties about itselfl 
It has a higher ground even than this to rest upon ; for it 
refhses to address itself to any one fitoulty of our complex 
nature, but aims, through sMthetiG pleasure, to satisiy the 
whole man, as a being oapable of truth, religion, and sen- 
timents of beauty. With reelings, therefore, which nothing 
else can call into activity, we £ail the prospect of the ex- 
hibition } congratulate the Scottish artists m the most af- 
fectionate manner; and return them our warmest thanks 
fbr getting in readiness so many works to delight and in- 
struct the entire publio. 

Artists, tpom Whatever caude, have always appeared to 
us possessed cf more personal interest than other classes 
ooonpied in the liberal arts. It may perhaps be owing to 
the chorooters and accomplishments d' those of them with 
whom we have had the happmees to be acquainted. But, 
indeed, no such private sympathies seem adequate to ao- 
oount fbr the fbebng ; nor really, if we look at the case, is 
there any need fbr seeking an explanation beyond a few 
fkots lying obvious to view at the first glonoe. The painter 
is firand to ooeupy a place somewhat midway between the 
poet and the musical composer. Not so arbitrary as 
either in the symbols which he usesf he awakens emo- 
tion in a manner more generally intelligible and capable 
of appreoiation; while the ideas which he suggests, being 
addressed to the eye, are more virid and affecting than 
those of the poet, less vague and shadowy than those of 
the inventor of harmonies. NaturOf too, for some reason 
or other, seems to be more habitually associated with the 
artist in our oonception. In all her moods, she sits to his 
fidthftil pencil. Seas^ skies, storms, and sunshine, plains 
with cattle grazing on the fresh verdure, and mountain 
glens or helots; all these are represented on the canvass 
without any material variation, or only with such a change 
oi it neeesBorv to artistio arrangement and effect It is 
ixne, indeed, that artists such as David Scott may exer- 
cise their genius in the production of works addressed to 
the sympathies of minds only of the more ethereal cast — 
minds capable of recognising and appreciating works which 
ore striotly ereotions, and which demand a greater uni- 
versality c^ education, and peculiar fitness in the student, 
tiian Is n ecess a r y for understanding the produotions of 
ordinary penoils. But, while works such as those referred 
to extend our notipus of the legitimate domain of paint- 
ing, they do not impair the general feeling which one 
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ture than other ctddvators of the fine arts; nay, they 
sanction and confirm the impression, since colours, the 
Yarions tints of nature, are used eren in works the most 
removed from common intelligence and sympathy. Into 
the country, when we have thrown off the toils of every-day 
life, the memories of paintings follow us, rising up before 
the mind as we look out upon the landscape or sea-view, 
insensibly modifying our pleasure even when Uiey are not 
directly recognised, and furnishing us with materials of 
judgment, whether this or the other prospect is in keeping, 
and what are the genuine elements of a grand and magni- 
ficent picture. As to the relative power of moving us, 
namely, whether poetry, painting, or music has the greatest, 
we are not now speaking; their mode of influence is dif- 
ferent, and their degree of power, from the difference of 
kind and permanence, incommensurable. But who so 
often as the painter recalls the sweet &ce of nature, and 
is so frequently identified with her as her child and ex- 
ponent? In the exhibition rooms, spring, summer, and 
autumn seem again to be restored to us. Blending the 
impressions received on entering the saloon, with tiiose 
brought in with us from the wintry looks of nature out of 
doors, we seem to have the seasons meeting as joint tribu- 
taries and representatives of the year. Ever afterwards 
this feeling adheres to us ; nor is it possible to avoid asso- 
ciating the pure and elevating impidses derived from na- 
ture herself with the painters of her vaiying aspects ; by 
whom ni^t and day— moonlight, starlight, and sunlight 
— shady grove and turretted cliff — ^winding nver, leaping 
cataract, lake, and ocean— are depicted with loving colours 
on the canvass. Tee, indeed, our hearts are with the artists. 
Let them pursue their calling. Many a happy thought 
and emotion we owe to them, and yet expect to owe. 

The old austere notion, which regarded the fine arts 
merely as sources of amusement, has long since been rele- 
gated fh>m the domain of discussion, and only now har- 
bours itself in some obsolete sympathies which shun the 
light lest they should be exposed to contempt As means 
of happiness, however, and taking no higher ground, they 
subserve an important purpose in the economy of Provi- 
dence, as well as indirectly influence the affections and 
religious character. We do not know for what reason the 
human face was endowed with the capabilities of beauty 
and expression, or the human form with grace of outline 
and motion, if we are to regard these qualities as unworthy 
the consideration of a rational being. As little explicable 
is the profhse loveliness in which ti^e earth and skies are 
ever deckiag themselves, unless to awaken our sense of 
beauty, and touch our spirits with the joy and guety which 
they tiiemselves exhibit Nature is defiuned by low esti- 
mates ; nor are we tree of sin if we shut out firom our 
sensibilities the beauties of God's creation, or render only 
partial and tardy thanks for blessings of so high a kind. 
Of nature, the artists are one special class of ministers. 
Immersed in common ideas and pursuits, most of us would 
run the hazard of passing through this world without ren- 
dering her homage, if these preachers did not cry aloud to 
us by the works of their genius, which they produce firom 
year to year. If such calls to duty be neglected, the ill 
effects are inevitable. Without the pure enjoyments of 
taste and imagination, we grasp at others either lower and 
less lively in Und, or positively and irrecoverably vicious. 
With them, on the contrary, all such predisposing causes 
to vice as arise firom the mere necessity of recreation are 
removed; while the character acquires a breadth, large- 
ness, liberality, grace, and variety of modification which 
must have been wanting if defrauded of the purif^g in- 
fluence of art 

Indeed, viewed in the light of an ideal education, an 
appreciation of the works of art is an indispensable ac- 
complishment Without such a capacity, our sympathy 
with nature must be incomplete, and our acquaintance 
with genius and with mankind necessarily partial. Facul- 
ties for remarking beauty we certainly have ; but these 
do not of themselves expand, nor is their need of apprc^ 
priate objects so pressing and immediate as in the case of 
physical wants. On both accounts, there is the greater 



obligation to avail ourselves of the sttmulus whidi the 
bright creations of art furnish towards the development of 
our sesthetical sentiment The manifestation of a scnsibifi^ 
to beauty makes a new and advanced epoch in the evolu- 
tion, of the character. It elevates us in the scale of intelli- 
gent beings. It puts us, for the first time, into an adequate 
relation with nature; furnishing us with the conditions of 
understanding and enjoying the perpetual miracle which 
is performing before us. 

As a ground of justificati<m and enforcement, it is enou^ 
therefore, that we have a capacity of beauty which neeis 
to be evolved, and that God has bountifully provided the 
objects suited to supply it with excitement ^nt, even as 
a means of positive instruction, the sense of beauty, as 
made available through works of the fine arts, is of the 
first importance. Take, for example, a historical paintr 
ing, say of some grand religious crisis. How do ideas 
pour into our minds and hearts as we gaze on the visioB 
which genius has placed before us ! Never afterwards will 
the picture be forgotten, nor, so long as it is remembered, 
can the historical circumstances, or, at least, the general 
impression of them, drop, as they do so often otherwije. 
irrecoverably firom the memory. The figures, singly aad 
disposed, with their characteristic expressions, live for 
ever in the eye. We have not read or heard of the pageant 
which electrified a whole populace some thousand or two 
years ago. We have, as it were, sesn it ; mixed with the 
crowd, and become actors and witnesses of whatem' is to 
others merely matter of history. Surely a power that cto 
annihilate time and space, and restore the transaetions </ 
extinct peoples and ages, is one not to be despised bat 
made available ! Surely our affections should flow out to- 
wards those whom God has clothed with genius, and who 
employ themselves in giving birth to works of immortA] 
beauty. 

Of all the circumstances connected with the ExhibitioD, 
there is none which communicates to us so much pleasure 
as the access afforded to the working classes, by means d 
the evening admissions. The eye for beauty is universal ; 
confined to no one class, to no one sect or profession. It 
is a gift trom our Heavenly Father, bestowed ibr the moet 
beneficent purposes, and excluded frt>m the possesaioa ai 
none who will exercise it What a light and joy may thus 
be cast, through the exhibition, on the path of the hard- 
working honest labourer ! How will the emotions, awakened 
in beholding the creations of imaginative intellect, soften 
the ruggedness of his lot, mix in his ordinary occupations, 
and inspire him unconsciously with a higher idea ^ fife^ t 
more severe self-respect ! The fbelings thus communicated 
will not die with the hour, but will continue to radiate 
long afl;er the time when they were first received ; iUumin- 
ing the household affections, the piety, the speculative be- 
lief^ and everything which enters into the concerns of a 
man employed in any of the industrial arts of life. A stock 
of memories so elevated as those derived from the fine arts, 
will alter his view of the relative importance of enjoy- 
ments. Only too apt is the employment of the labourer 
to induce a notion, that to provide for eating and drinkingi 
and for being clothed and sheltered, is the sum and end 
of life, insteul of being merely an important condition of 
living. The appetite is by no means spoUed by sedng t 
beautiful painting, but intellectual enjoyment is felt to be 
purer and higher than the pleasures of the table. In tins 
way, the low and common is subordinated to the spiritual, 
mind is made to predominate over matter ; the utilitarian 
notion, which degrades man to a creature possessed of little 
else than senses, is expunged of its fiillacY, and is seen to 
be untrue unless it comprehends more tnan was at first 
included in it; while the world which we inhabit becomes 
unexpectedly decked in characters, before observed with 
a listless eye, now watched with an interest and admira- 
tion ever growing in intensity. It is a topic, therefore, of 
spedal congratulation, that the committee for airangty | 
ments have thrown open their doors to the working cla^ 
thereby fiimishing the means of enriching the sympathies 
of a large body of our fellow-men. 

Looked at from another point of view, the Exhibition is I 
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sotreelj less interesting; we mean, regarded as it relates 
to children. In whatever aspect we consider it, it beats 
oat and out every other species of entertainment for yonng 
persons. At the dawn of the powers, ere life is anything 
bat a joy, what an opportnnity of anticipating the insensi- 
bility to simple pleasures which the grinding business of 
the world too often induces on the mind ! Once fortified 
by pure tastes, the boy is afterwards the man of refine- 
ment Meanwhile, his tender mind is made the receptacle 
of bright visions, which may awaken powers that might 
otherwise have lain for ever dormant. The beginning of 
fife thus strewed with flowers, sheds somewhat of its own 
gladness over what follows. Recollections remain in the 
heart, always ready to start up on the slightest occasion 
given by subsequent events. Never wholly can joy be 
cashed, so long as we may look out upon the green earth 
and up to the blue sky through the eyes with which infancy 
first gazed on the magic creations of the artist 

By these reasons we are impelled to raise a note of 
exaltation in the prospect of witnessing another exhibition 
dt the works of living artists. For the artists themselves, 
too, as a body, we entertain tho greatest love and admira- 
tioD. They are the pride and glory of our country, and 
their course onwards shoidd be watched with kindling 
mterest No calamity could well be greater than that 
which should expel Uieir works firom public view, or so 
fret and embarrass their minds as to leave their genius in- 
adequate repose for employing itself to the best advantage. 
On this account, the thr^tened extrusion of the artists 
from the saloons of the Royal Institution Building, since 
no other suitable rooms are at present to be found in 
Edmburgh, fills us with uneasiness. Let us hope that 
pabfic reasons may avert this apprehended evil We must 
remember, however, that genius is undying, and will find 
a tongue for itself which shall make the ears of a world 
to tingle. No untoward droumstance can have more than 
a temporary ill eiFect upon its productions. Sooner or 
later it will recover itself^ display its inherent power, and 
rise superior to events. Be it only true to the high mis- 
flion on which it is sent» uttering its message fiilly and 
articalately, and nations will list^ entranced. A nobler 
lerrice it cannot perform, than to exhibit self-trust Fol- 
lowmg in its wake, thou^ at an humble distance, inferior 
minds will reap l^e benefit When genius fiuls to lead, 
and (miy keeps abreast with common spirits, or when its 
uune and place on the earth are degraded, then is the 
time of ebbmg in a people's history. Such is not the case 
at present, at least in our own country. With all its 
Guilts, Scotland yet possesses enough of general education 
and imaginative culture, to welcome with joy and thanks- 
giving ti^e products of her artists ; and enough of spirit 
to secure for these bene&ctors an honourable and distin- 
guished place in her affections. 

THE BATTLE OF LIFE.* 
Ix what have been called the ' good old days of merrie 
England,' Christmas feasts were serious matters — serious 
80 fiur at least as the stomach was concerned ; and al- 
thoo^ it cannot be denied that the physical cheer pro- 
vided on such festive occasions still retains its relish, we 
rejoice to think that there has arisen of late years an 
Appetite of a different kind — equally voracious and fkr 
more insatiable— infinitely more gratif^g to the indivi- 
dual, and unquestionably more beneficial to the conmiur 
nity. In days of yore, nut-brown and plum-pudding were 
&11 the public craved. To assist in raising the body of 
the people above tastes at one time so exclusively physical 
^tfais season, BIr Dickens has for some years past been 
in the habit of presenting the community with a Christ- 
ii>A84>ox, which, though somewhat ethereal in character, 
vu in some measure rendered so, we presume, on the 

^^ALove Story. By Chablxs Dxckihs. London: Bradbary 



principle that, though physically endowed with good di- 
gestive organs, yet intellectually they required ratiier pap 
than strong meat Availing himself^ however, of the im- 
provement which has taken place in the public mind, Mr 
Dickens has, on the present occasion, thrown overboard 
hobgoblins, and left Queen Mab and her tiny retinue to 
revel unmolested in tho unseen and harmless regions of 
fiiiryland, and has given us instead of these a far more 
natural as well as elevating volume, entitled * The Battle 
of Life.' From our admiration of the former productions 
of ^Lr Dickens, we opened the * Battle' with hopes consi- 
derably elevated; nor have these been disappointed; on 
the contrary, they have been more than realised. We 
frankly confess that we have derived a pleasure from its 
perusal of which, in mere words, it would be very diJQScuIt 
to give the reader an idea. As a story simply, the present 
work is possessed of no ordinary interest, and we have, for 
the benefit of those readers who may not yet have had an 
opportimity of perusing the entire volume, undertaken the 
task of abridgement ; and while, in doing so, we have re- 
tained so &r as possible the author's own language, and 
included the leading incidents and striking scenes of the 
tale, still we are aware that what many will consider 
the chief excellencies of the work have been altogether 
omitted. Those, we need scarcely say, are the inimitable 
descriptions of natural scenery, and the still more exqui- 
site delineations of human character. Of Marion and 
Grace, Dr Jeddler's two dau^ters, we scarce require to 
say anything, as, even in our abridged version of tiie tale, 
they are abundantly brougiht out But the doctor him- 
self with his half-himiorous, half-misanthropical philoso- 
phy — his abrupt manners and true benevolence— can only 
be adequately appreciated by those who peruse the volume 
itself Ben Britain the man-servant, and Clemency the 
waiting-maid, are finely conceived and admirably support- 
ed characters. Their courtship, and the condescension of 
littie Britain, who treats Clemency much in the same way 
that Touchstone does Audrey in * As You like It,' as a 
piece of descriptive writing is above all praise. Messrs 
Snitchey and Craggs, the market-town lawyers, are quite 
a study. Altogether the present work must be regarded 
as the most singular of the day. Nothing equal to it, if 
we consider its size, has appcuured since the 'l^car of 
Wakefield ; ' and it would not surprise us though, in public 
estimation, it should, as a real gem, take immediate pre- 
cedence of all the former admirable writings of the amiable 
and gifted author. It abounds with characters ; and thopgh 
the space he asmgned to himself be exceedingly limited, 
there is not one of these but stands out before tiie mind's 
eye in broad and palpable definition. Were we disposed 
for fiault-finding, we might allude to the sudden disappear- 
ance of Marion, and the somewhat abrupt transfer of the 
affections of Alfred to her sister Grace, as rather incon- 
gruous, and not altogether reconcileable even on the prin- 
ciple of self-sacrifice. But we anticipate. 

In a certain district of England, where, in the days of 
old, a fierce battle had been fought, there dwelt, about a 
hundred years ago, a Dr Jeddler, and his two daughters, 
Grace and Marion. The doctor was a widower, his wife 
having died a little after the birth of Marion, whose early 
training had thus to a considerable extent devolved upon 
Grace, though she was only her senior by four years. The 
steadiness of her devotion to her young sister, and the 
gentie care with which she ministered to aU her wants, made 
the girl, however, seem really older than she was. 

AttAAfiArl «A tYiA dnntnr*8 house was a little orchard, in 
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which, on a bright autnmn morning, standing on ladders, 
gathering tho apples from the trees, were to be seen some 
half-dozen peasant women, pausing occasionally in the 
midst of their toil, to witness the pleasant, liyely, natural 
scene of their employer's two pretty daughters dancing to 
the music of two wandering harpers upon the green grass 
below. It was a charming thing to see bow these girls 
danced. They had no spectators but the apple-piokers on 
the ladders. They would have been very glad to please 
them, but they danced to please themselTes (or at least 
you would have supposed so), and you could no more help 
admiring them than tliey could help dancing. How they 
did dance ! The two happy creatures, in short, danced tiU 
they were iairly out of breath ; and just as Marion, laugh- 
ing heartily, had thrown herself upon a bench to rest, and 
Grace, equally exhausted, began to lean against a tree 
hard by ; just as the music left off playing, and the apple- 
pickers, after a hum and murmur of applause, were be- 
stirring themselves to work again, an elderly gentleman, 
who was no other than Dr Jeddler himself^ came bustling 
out to see what was the matter, and who played music on 
his property before brcakfiut 

The doctor, a kind and generous man by nature, affect- 
ed, however, the philosopher, and pretended to believe 
that ours is nothing but a world of contradiction, of which, 
and the preposterous and ridioolons buidness called life, 
it is impossible to speak gravely. 

* Why, Grace — ^why, Mmon,' ne exclaimed, as he reached 
the exliausted party, * is the world more mad than usual 
this morning? 

Forgetf\il of their fiitigne, the two happy daughters ran 
up to the hearty old man, and, looking up in his &oe, as- 
sured him that they were merely celebrating a somebody's 
birthday. 

* I suppose it's your birthday,' said the doctor, looking 
into Marion's pretty face ; who answered, * No ! Do you 
really, father? 

The doctor was then infbrmed by his daughters that Al- 
fred, a young man who had been brought up in the family 
from his in£uicy, and was that morning about to set out 
for Westminster, or some such place, to complete his educa- 
tion, had, as he was entering a market-town in the vicinity 
early that morning, met the musicians, who were Just 
leaving it, and pencilling a note to Grace, told her that be 
had sent them to give Marion a serenade on her birthday, 

Alfred was the avowed lover of Marion ; and (^ the girl 
offered no objections herself^ and the doctor seemed more 
than pleased, it was understood that the parties were to 
be united so soon as age and other circumstances would 
allow. Alfred, as we have said, was the doctor's ward; 
and as before he set out ttam the family that morning 
there were some law deeds to sign and legal business to 
settle, two lawyers from the forementionod town had been 
invited to breakfiEtst with the &mily, and perfbrm, at its 
close, their proposed duties. Grace and Marion having 
withdrawn for a season, the dootois where he stood, ez« 
claimed in a loud voice, * Britain, Britain t hilloa ! ' 

To this summonSs BritaiUt an uncommonly sour and dis- 
contented looking personage, replied, and having received 
his instructions, proceeded, along with Clemency Newoomei, 
tho maid-servant of the fhmily, to spread the table for 
breakfhst in the open air. 

Olemenoy had scarcely reached her master's nde^ whsn, 
turning round her eyes, she cried out in a tone of no great 
good-will, * There are them two lawyers a-coming, mister.' 
The doctor looked, and found it to be so. 

Messrs Snltchey and Oraggs, as well as Alfred, who had 
just returned, and the two daughters, soon thweafler sat 
down to a plentiful breakfast in the open air. Grace pre- 
sided; Snitchey and Craggs sat at opposite comers, with 
a blue bag between them fbr saibty ; Clemen<^ hovered 
about the table as waitress, (ind the melanchofy Britain, 
at another and a smaller board, acted as grand carver of 
a round of beef and a ham. 

* Meat^' said Britain, approaching Mr Snitchey, vrith the 
carring-knifc and fork in ids hand, and tJirowing the ques- 



* Certainly,' returned the lawyer. < Do you want any 1 
to Craggs. 

< Lean and well done,' replied that gentleman. 

During break&8t a good deal was said about the grei 
battle fought many hundreds of years before on the v^ 
spot where they were now so oheerfUlly seated, and sodm 
ttdng, too, about the battlehfield of human life, in whid 
according to Snitchey, the combatants were very eager m 
very bittw — there being a very great deal of cutting, ani 
stabbing, and firing into people's heads from behind; and 
according to Alfired, many great victories and struggle 
great sacrifices of self, and noble acts of heroisai, not Ui| 
less difficult to achieve because they have no earthlj 
chronicle or audience. 

Both the sisters listened eagerly. The doctor declare^ 
that sixty years had gone over his head, and he had nevd 
seen the Christian world anything but mad for a bonaM 
batde-field. The same contradictions prevailed in ererf 
thing, and as such stupendous inconsistenoiei must eithd 
make one laugh or ory — ^for his part he preferred to lau^ 

The documents in reference to Alfred being all properlj 
signed and sealed — Britain the man, and Clemency the wQ 
man-servant, appending their several names as witnessed 
the ooaoh which was to bear Alfred and his baggage away 
drove up to the door. Alfred got within ; there ws3 < 
bustle with the luggage ; the ooaoh drove away. Marioi 
never moved. 

' He waves his hat to you, my love,' said Grace ; < joui 
chosen husband, darling — ^look 1' 

The younger sister raised her head, and for a momai 
turned it round, then turning baok again, and folly mm 
ing for the first time the calm eyes of her sister, f^ll sobi 
bing on her neck. * Oh, Graoe^ God bless you ; but I oaaj 
not bear to see it, Grace.' 

Marion, in sh(u% had discovered that her elder sisie^ 
loved Alf^ still more dearly than she did liersel^ and tb^ 
heroio gbl seems firora that moment to haye Bta(fied hov^ 
by any possible sel^sacrifioe^ she could bring about thd 
ultimate union. A mere accident favoured her dengn. 

About three yean after the departure of AUM Heathfidd^ 
Mr Michael Warden, a young gentleman of ratiier itt» ha- 
bits, and who had greatly encumbered, b^ irregolar Irringd 
the patrimonial property left him by his fothtf } ohanoed 
to be thrown from his horse in the doctor's tmmsdiat^ 
neighbourhood. Three ribs were broken, a ooUar-bond 
snapped, and a great many bruises besides. The docto^ 
had hun taken into his own houses paid him eveiy stteo^ 
tion, and the youth recovered. Mr Warden's affa^ weit 
in a state of foarfUl involvranent^ and after his recorerj he 
paid a visit to the office of his men of business^ the Ifessn 
Snitchey and Cra^^s, with whom the reader has alreadj 
formed aoquaintanoe. 

The office of Messrs Snitohey and Craggs stood oonvft- 
nient, with an open door, down two smooth step% in tbt 
market-place, so that any aagry former inolining towards 
hot water might tumble into it at onoe. Snitohej and 
Craggs both made honey in this office fbr thdr sereial 
hives; here days, and we^s, and months, and years psBGid 
over them; and here they one evening held oonsoltatioa 
together about three years after the opening of our itory- 
They were notk howeveri alone, for right opposito t^ 
Michael Warden, negligently dreissed, and somewhat hig- 
gard in the fhce, but well made, well attired, and well look- 
hig. He seemed, as he sat, to ponder moodi^; oae hand 
was on his breast and the other in his disheveM hair. 
The two lawyers^ after a long consultatioi^ in which snndiy 
looks directed towards their clients accomnanied with (xft- 
responding expressive shakes of tiie heact might haie in- 
formed a stranger, had he witnessed th^n, that the tJbbs 
of Michael Warden, Esquire, were fai a bad wajv <^ ^ 
informed that gentianan • That thai was all, thsre «M w 
otbsr resouroe. He must leave the cormtej^ aa he ftf 
every hour liable to be arrested for debt.* 

<Ruined at thirty!' said the client <Humi(h!' 

«Not ruined, Mr Warden,' said Snitchey, *not so hsdas 
that; a little nursing; some few years <h nursing by ^ 
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nake terms and hold terms you must go ftwaj; you must 
Ire abroad. We can ensure you some hundreds a-year 
k) starve upon.' 

I Warden now looked more miserable and perplexed than 
ifer. < Bttt» mj iron-headed Mends,' he said, leaning ibr- 
nrd in his chair, * you don't know half my ruin. I am 
Dot only deep in debt but I am deep in -^— ' 

' Not in loTe I ' cried Snitohey. 

'Yes;' said the client, fiiiling back in his chair, and 
larreying the firm with his hands in his pockets. * Deep 
in love.' He then proceeded to inform them that the ob- 
jfct of his attachment was no other than Dr Jeddler's 
leeond daughter, Marion. *Now, obserye, Snitohey,' he 
continued, rising and taking him by the button, 'and 
Cnggs,' taking him by the button also, ' I don't ask you 
for any adrioe ; you are right to keep quite aloof flrom all 
parties in siioh a matter; I am merely going to reriew, In 
half-a-dozen words, my intention and position, and then I 
shall leave it to you to do the best for me in money matters 
that you can, seeing that if I run away with the doctor's 
beantiAil daughter it will be, fbr the momenta more charge- 
able than roxming away alone. But I shall socm make all 
that ap in an altered lifi.' 

' I think it will be better not to hear this, llr Graggi,' 
old Snitohey, looking at him across the client. 

' 1 Unnk not»' said Craggs, both listening attenttvely. 

'Well, you needn't hear it,' replied their client; <ril 
aention it, however. I don't mean to ask the doctor's 
consent, because he wouldn't give it me. But I mean to 
io the doctor no harm ; I hope to rescue his child flrom 
vhai I sec— I know — she dreads and contemplates with 
inuery, the return of Alfred, her old lover. If anything 
in the world is true, it is true that she dreads his return. 
And now,' he continued, 'you know my purposes and 
vants; when must I leave here?' 

' In a week,' said Snitohey, * Mr Craggs.' 

' In somethbug less, I should say,' responded Craggs. 

' In a month,' said the client, after attentively watching 
^e two fhoes. * This day month ; to-day is Thursday. 
Socoeed or fiul, on this day month I go.' 

On that same nighty in a quiet little study, Grace, Marion, 
and the hale old doctor, sat by a cheerflil fireside; Grace 
was working at her needle, Marion read aloud firom a book 
^ore her, the doctcr, in his dressing-gown and slippers, 
l^ed back in his easy chair and listened to the book and 
looked upon his daughters. Something in the story she 
was reading had first influenced the voice of B(ari<m, and 
at last made her cry and shut the book, and the doctor 
^^ JQst geod-humooredly rallying her on her weakness 
when the door opened, and Clemency, saying ' If s only me, 
noisier,' thrust in her head at it After being ordered to 
come m and narrate her errand, the waiting woman ad- 
vanced, and, searching her huge pockets, produced at 
^<^ a letter flrom the postroffioe. 

'Britain was riding by on a errand,' she chuckled, 
"^^^g it to the doctor, * and see the mail come in, umI 
waited«Mrit. There's A. H. in the comer. Mr Alfred's on 
°» jonrney home I bet. We shall have a wedding hi the 
°^; there wis two spoons in my saucer this morning. 
^K luck, how slow he opens it!' 

It was just as Clemency guessed. 

'Here,girlsl' cried thedoetor. * Alfred's coming home, 
^y^*^ directly ; he promises to be here this day month.' 

"Mon's look was soft and pensive when the intelligence 
^announced; Qrace «M«Mi quite happy. 
, ^three years' trust is nearly at an end, Marion. It 

T i!^'^ ^ ^^ ^"^ ^^^ ^ ^'^ ^^ Alfired, when I give 
m hack to him, that you have loved him deariy all the 
wne, aad that he has never once needed my good services. 
%IteUhimso.love?' 

Tell him, dear Grace, that there i^ever was a trust so 
^^^^1 nobly, steadfastly discharged, and that I have 
^M you aQ the time dearer and deiurer every day, and, 
^.^^dearlynow!' 

]f^^ ^ Qraoe resumed her work, and the doctor, 
^^?"|^^ck in his eU>ow-<duur, beat time on his knee 
^ Alfred's letter to the tune of a song which she carol- 




led. Clemen<7 Newoome^ in the mean time, having made 
herself a party to the news by lingering in the room till 
the letter was fiurly read, descended to &e kitchen, where 
her coadjutor, Mr Britain, vras regaling after supper, a 
pipe being in his mouth and a jug of beer at his elbow. 
He nodded condescendingly to Clemency, who immediately 
stationed herself at the same table. 

* Well, Clemency,' said Britain, * how are you by this 
time, and what's tiie news?' 

Clemency told him the news, which he received very 
graciously. 

* There 11 be another job for Snitohey and Craggs,' he 
observed, puffing slowly at his pipe. * More witnessing 
fl)r you and me, perhaps, Clemm v ! ' 

' I wish it was me, Britain,' said Clemency. 

* Wish what was you ?' 

' A going to be married. 

Benjamin took his pipe out of his mouth, and laughed 
heartily at the idea of Clemency being married, who took 
it all in good part, however. They were interrupted by a 
sudden noise firom without. They both listened. 

* Somebody dropping firom the wall,' said Britain; * are 
they all a-bed up stairs ? ' 

* Yes; all a-bed by this time.' 

Taking down a lantern, Mr Britain, armed with the 
poker, sallied out into the dark night, casting the light 
which he carried fiir and near in all directions. 

* It's as quiet as a churchyard,' said Clemency, looking 
after him, *and almost as ghostly too.' Glancing back 
into the kitchen, she cried fearfiilly, as a light figure stole 
into her view, * What's that 1' 

It was Marion, who, in an agitated whisper, said, * Hush, 
Clemency, you have always loved me ; and I may trust 
you, may I not?' 

* Yes,' said Clemency, with all her heart 

< Well, then, Clemency, Michael Warden, whom I must 
see and speak with to-night, is out there.' 

Clemency started with surprise as she saw a dark figure 
standing in the doorway. 

< Michael Warden, I beg you to retire at present ; wait, 
if you can, in some concealment, I will come presentiy.' 

Warden waved his hand to her and was gone. The light 
of the returning lantern flashed into the room, and, after 
telling Clemenoy to wait for her, Marion withdrew. 

' AU still and peacefiU. Nobody there. Fancy, I sup- 
pose,' said Mr Bntain, as he locked and barred tiie door. 
He then took down his candle, and, bidding Clemenoy 
good night, strolled drowsily to bed. 

Wlien all vras quiet, Marion returned, and, attended by 
Clemency, had on that dark night a long and earnest con- 
versation with WardoL What that conversation was may 
shortly afterwards appear. In the mean time, having parted 
ftom her new lover, Marion reached her chamber safely, 
and fiJling upon her knees, and, with her secret weighing 
on her heart, could pray, could rise from her prayers, 
o<Nild lay her beautifiil head on her pillow, could smk into 
a peac^Ail sleep herseli^ but fbr one dreun, in which she 
cried out in her innocent and touching voice, that she was 
quite alone, and they had all forgotten her. 

A month passed, and the day of Alfred's retam arrived. 
It was a raging winter day in the Christmas season, such 
a di^ as beet prepares the way ft)r shutting out night, for 
durtained rooms and oheerftil looks, for musio^ laughter, 
Hi^n^tij^ li^t, and jovial entertainment. All these the 
doctor had in store to wdcome Alfired back ; guests were 
biiUien, musicians were engaged^ and tables spread, and 
floors prepared for active feet The walls of the dancing 
room were hung with green English holly and its red 
benies. Itwasabusy day for all of them, especially fiw 
Graces who had Blarion to dress> and a great many other 
matters besides to manage. Company at last came flock- 
ing in, bright eyes q>arkled upon Manon, smiling Hps gave 
her joy ot Alfred's return. He was expected about ten. 
For a few hours, all within doors was music, dancing, 
lao^^iter, and song. The fire biased cheerily and high, 
and as midnight approached the dootoc grew inq;)atient for 
Alflred's coming. 
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< Anything been seen, Britain — anything been heard ? * 
<Too dark to see fiir, sir; too much noise inside the 

honse to hear/ 

* How goes the timet' 

* Just twelve, sir ; he can't be long.* *■ 

* Stir up the fire, and throw ano^er log upon it. Let 
him see his welcome blazing out upon the night, good boy, 
as ho comes along.' 

And Alfred did see it Tes, fh)m the chaise he caught 
the light, as ho turned the oomer by the old church, and 
knew the room firom which it shone ; the tears were in his 
eyes; his heart throbbed so yiolently that he could hardly 
bear his happiness. He dismounted firom the chaise, and 
telling the driver to remain behind for a few minutes, he 
hurried on, and had nearly reached the door when it was 
abruptly opened and a figure coming out encountered his. 
* Clemency,' he said, 'don't you know me?' 

' Don't come in,' she answered, pushing him back; ' go 
away. Don't ask me why; don't come in.' 

* What is the matter?' he exclaimed. 

* I don't know; I am afiraid to think. Go back, hark I' 
There was a sudden tumult in the house, a wild scream, 

and Grace, distraction in her looks and manner, ru^ed 
out at the door. 

< Grace!' he cauj^t her in his arms. 'What is it? Is 
she dead ? ' 

A crowd of figures came about them firom the house ; 
among them was Dr Jeddler, with a paper in his hand. 

* What is it?' cried Alfred, grasping his hair in an 
agony. * Will no one tell me ? ' 

There was a murmur among them — ' She is gone ! ' 

*Gonel' he echoed. 

'Fled, my dear Alfired,' said the doctor, in a br6ken 
voice ; ' gone firom her home and us to-night ! She writes 
that she has made her innocent and blameless choice; in- 
treats that we will forgive her ; prays that we will not for- 
get her ; and is gone.' 

• •«•••• 

The world had grown six years older since that night 
of the return. It was a warm autumn afternoon, when, 
on the doorstep of a little roadside inn, sheltered behind a 
great elm-tree, with a rare seat for idlers encircling its ca- 
pacious sole, stood the proper figure of a landlord, for 
though he was a short man ne was round and broad, and 
stood wiUi his hands in his pockets, and his legs just wide 
enough apart to express a mind at rest upon the subject 
of the cellar. It was Benjamin Britain, in short, reason- 
ably changed by time, but for the better, a very comfort- 
able host indeed. ' Mrs B.' said Mr Britain, looking down 
the road, ' is rather late at tea-time.' As there was no Mrs 
Britain coming, he strolled leisurely out into the road, and 
looked up at the house very much to his satisfoction. * It's 
just the sort of house,' said Ben, ' I should wish to stop at 
if I didn't keep it' His wife at last made her appearance. 
' You're late, Clemmy,' said Ben. 

' Why, you see, Ben,' said Clemency, ' I had a great 
deal to do. How's the children, Ben?' 

* Hearty, Clemmy, hearty.' 

' Bless their precious &ces 1' said Mrs Britain. ' See, 
Ben, here's a bill Xse brought to stick on the wall, wet 
from the printer; now it smells.' 

'What^ this?' said Ben, looking over the document: 
' To be sold by auction, at the office of Snitchey and Craggs, 
the ornamental portion of the unencumbered property of 
Michael Warden, Esq., who intends to continue abroad' 

'Intending to continue abroad,' repeated Clemency: 
' Dear, dear, dear, there'll be heavy hearts, Ben, yonder.' 

Bei^amin proceeded to wafer up the paper, and when 
the two were fiiirly seated at tea — ' Now, that bill,' says 
Mrs B., 'makes me think of old times. That same Michael 
Warden lost me my place.' 

' And got you your husband,' said Mr Britain. 

' Well, so he did,' retorted Clemency, ' and many thanks 
to him.' 

' Man's the creature of habit,' said Mr Britain, survey- 
ing her over his saucer. ' I had somehow got used to you, 
Clem, and I found I shouldn't be able to get on without 



you, so we went and got made man and wife — ^ha! ha! 
who would have thought it?' 

'Who, indeed?' cried Clemency; 'it was good of, 
Ben; and Dr Jeddler, in his grief and passion, to turn 
out of house and home. Yet how often, good man, he 
since sat in this room, and told me over and ov<» he 
sorry for it' 

At this moment their conversation was interrupts! 
the appearance of a gentleman attired in mourning, 
cloaked and booted like a rider on horseback, who 
at the bar-door. Clemency rose—' There's a nice room 
stairs, sir; please to walk up.' 

' Thank you,' sud the stranger. ' May I come in hen 

' Oh I surely,' said Clemency. * What woald you p 
to have?' 

The bill had cau^t his eye, and he was eagorly rea(£i^ 
it Clemency looked narrowly at him, and he hoDoan] 
her with a like regard. 

' Give me a glass of ale,' he said, at last^ moving to^ 
table by the window. He sat down as be spoke, a^ kij 
beer being set before him, he filled out a gUus aiid drari 
good-humouredly to the house. ' I think I heard you niq 
tion Dr Jeddler's name as I came in. Is tbo old nai 
living?' 

' Yes, sir,' said Clemency. 

'Much changed?' 

' Since when, sir ? ' returned Clemency, with much oa 
phasis. 

' Since his daughter went away.' 

' Yes, he is greatly changed since th^ : he's grey ad 
old, and has not the same way with him at all.' She tba 
informed him that old Jeddler had been sadlj broken ds/wi 
for a long while at first, but he had, about two years «atei 
gone to see an old sister, and thatvisitdid him good. Bi 
came back talking about his lost dau^ter, praising boq 
ay, and the world, too — and was never tired of sajiid 
with tears in his eyes, how beautiful and good she th 
He had forgiven her then. It was about the time of Grace'i 
marriage to Alfired.' 

* She is married, then, to Alfired? And have they li 
happily together?' 

' Ay,' said Clemency ; ' no two people ever more so.' 

' And what is the after-histoiy of the young lady wU 
went away ? They know it, I suppose.' 

Clemency shook her head. ' Dr Jeddler is thou^ te 
know more of her than he tells. It&ss Grace has had let- 
ters firom her saying she was well and happy ; but Chere'i 
a mystery about her altogether, which only Mr Ificbael 
Warden can explain,' concluded Clemency, in a kind d 
shriek, which let Michael Warden know ttuat he was re- 
cognised. 

It was Warden, indeed, returned firom abroad, wrtM 
Blarion, never married to her, nor having seen or heard d 
her since the night she ran away. Clemency was coo- 
fi)unded, but at that moment the door opened, and 9dr 
Snitchey came in. 

' You here, Mr Warden !' said the lawyer; 'what visd 
has blown?' 

'An ill wind, Fm afiraid,' he answered; 'ftrhore Vm 
besought and entreated to perform impossibilities.' 

Snitchey and he then entered upon the diseassion d 
some private law business, and in a short time witiidnir. 

• • • • • • • 

The next was a bright and peaceftil day, and nowhefe 
were the autumn tints more beautifiiUyseenthan fromtbe 
quiet orchard of the doctor's house. The snows of masj 
winter ni^ts had melted firom that ground, the withered 
leaves of many summers had rustled there since she bad 
fled. And where was she? Not there! — not there! Boi 
a lady sat in the fiimiliar place firom whose heart she bad 
never passed away. A little daughter was playing by bs 
side, as Grace Jeddler sat with her husband, A&red, in tte 
orchard on their wedding-day and his and Marion's birth- 
day. He had not become a great man; he had not gro«^ 
ridi ; but he had enough, and he was very happy w^ btf 
dear wife Grace. But Marion — ^had he forgotten her? Bi 
had not 
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'Before the son went down on Marion's birth-day, and 
joa see, Alfired, it is sinking fkst,' said Grace, * you. pro- 
mised to giTe me an explanation of Marion's histoiy.' 
He put his arm round her wust, and looking steadilj 

into her eyes, r^oined — * That history, dear Grace, must 
come from other lips.' There was that emotion in his 
face, despite its steady gaze, that frightened her. AUVed 

thee, UUung his child with him, and saying he would be 
bock presently, left his seat, and Grace was alone. In a 
few mmutes he returned along with the doctor, on whose 
aged arm a loyely female figure seemed to recline its head. 
Was it a rision that came bursting from the old man's arms, 
and with a cry, and with a wild precipitation of itself in its 
boundless love, sunk down in her embrace? ' Oh, Marion ! 
— ob, my sister ! Oh, joy and happiness unutterable to meet 
again ! ' It was no dream, no phantom coi^jured up by hope 
and fear, but Marion — sweet Marion I The mystery was 
soon explained. As Marion left so she returned — unmar- 
ried, nnbetrothed. She had been liring all the six years 
of her absence with good aunt Martha, her Other's sister. 
But we must hear her own explanation of her conduct and 
deagns. * When this was my dear home, Grace, I loTed 
Alfred fit>m my inmost soul ; I would have died for him, 
joung as I was. I nerer loved him better, Grace, than I 
did that night when I left here ; but he gained another 
heart before I knew that I had one to give him. That 
heart was yours, my sister, though for my sake it plucked 
its lore away, and kept its secret frt>m all eyes but mine. 
I nerer liud my head on my pillow without thinking of 
Alfred's own words on the day of his d||uurture, and how 
truly he had said (for I knew that by you) that there 
were victories gained every day in struggling hearts to 
which those fields of battle were nothing. Thinking more 
and more upon the great endurance cheerfully sustained, 
I Towed that I never would be Alf^'s wife (Grace, I then 
loTed him dearly), but that he should be your husband if 
bj any means I could bring it about The time was draw- 
ing near for his return; I felt that I must act; I knew 
that one great pang undergone at that time would save 
a world of trouble to us all; I knew that if I went 
away then it would come about in time that you would 
be united to Alfired. I wrote to aunt Martha for a reftige 
in her house. At that time Michael Warden, brought here 
by an accident, became for some time our companion. He 
was then on the eve of going secretly away for a long time ; 
he wrote to me offering his hand and stating his prospects. 
I afterwards saw him, and confiding in his honour, charged 
him with my secret on the eve of his and my depurture. 
He kept it Do you understand me, sister? Mr Warden 
merely saw me to my aunt Martha's ; I have never heard 
of him since; as I left here, so have I returned.' 

Grace understood her now. Her &ce relaxed, sobs came 
to her relief^ and foiling on her neck, she wept and wept, 
and fondled her as if she were a child again. 

Before they left the garden, a stranger joined them ; it 
was Biichael Warden. * Mr Heathfield and Dr Jeddler,' 
said he, * I might have deeply wronged you both. That I 
did not, is no virtue of my own. I will not say that I am 
tax years wiser than I was, or better. But I Imve known, 
at any rate, that term of self-reproach. I can urge no 
i^ason why you should deal gently with me. I abused 
the hospitality of this house. In a few days I shall quit 
this place for ever. I entreat your pardon. Do as you 
would be done by ! Forget and forgive ! ' 

Blichael Warden, however, saw fit to remain, and shortly 
after obtained a wife, the pride and honour of the country- 
aide, whose name was Murion. 



JOHANN, THE BASKET-MAKER. 

CTrKodfttod from tiie Gennan, ftnr the Instructor.) 

Johaon, ttie merry tMsket-maker, 
Leam'd many aonga, and paid his baker. 
From lonrise until day declined. 
He sang with free and cheerftil mind. 
Food did his daOy labour bring, 
And when he ate then would he sing ; 
And when he sang *twa8 with delight, 
And hearty voice, and throat of nught 
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Breakfttft nor sapper made him waver, 
Be still remember'd time and qoarer. 
RIffht well he sang: his voice so good 
Besoonded tiirongh the neighbourhood. 
In leambig, he at first was sladc— 
He only read the almanack ; 
Yet leam'd he every yearly feast 
In order, to observe, at least; 
And then, like them, his neighbours aay, 
He sung or slept hb time away. 
He held himself, iKith voice and wages, 
Far happier than the seven sages — 
Than many learned ones who seem 
Themselves e'en as the eighth t' esteem. 
Not far from Johann lived a dt 
Of larse estates but little wit, 
Who aai\y like a prince would dine, 
And, stiffiy pompous, sip his wine. 
Relations had he-Humts, and cousins, 
And nieces — whom he feid by dozens ; 
They came whene'er he chose t' invite, 
And wasted, feasting, half the ni^t 
He'd scarcely settled lilm to sleep 
When early dawn began to peep, 
And rest and quiet flcid away. 
For Johann sang at break of day. 

* Confound the bawling silenoe-Dreaker i 
Plague take yc, noisy baaket-maker! 
Ne'er will ye cease? Oh, would that T 
Could sleep, like oysters, nightly buy ! * 
At last he chanced the singer meet, 
And beckon'd him across the street. 

* My hearty fHend, Johann,' he said, 

* How goes it with you — how is trade? 
Tour wares are pndsed by all, I hear; 
What do they bring you in a year?' 
*A year, Mehiherr! I cannot tell 

To what amount my profits swell 
I keep no count: each day provides 
For aU that in the day betides. 
All through the year, so may I thrive, 
Of times Uiree hundred sixty-five.' 

* True, Johann, true ; hat can't yon say 
What is your intifflt in a day?' 

* Meinherr, you qnestion very sore; 
Tis sometimes little, sometimes more — 
Just as it comes, in many ways. 
My only grief's tiie holidays; 
And he who oolonr'd them aU red 
Had well, like you, inherited — 
Not work, but many a fertile acre. 
Ah 1 he was not a basket-maker! * 
Well pleased, to him the rich man said, 

* Cheer up, Johann, your fortune 's made. 
An that you say may do for ninnies ; 
But here 111 give you fifty guineas, 

If you in fhture cease your singing. 

Far better to set gold a-rlnging.* 

He stammer'd thanks, look'd wy, and then. 

In sudden fear, sneak'd home again. 

He hugs the bag, sits down to think. 

Then counts and weif^ The merry dink 

Fills him wiUi rapture o'er his prize — 

The golden pasture for his eyes. 

With dumb ddig^t twas long regarded, 

Then in a chest securdy hoarded. 

With cunning lock and iron band. 

Against the burglar's daring hand. 

No sleep for him : the silly wight. 

As miser fearful, watch'd all night ; 

If purrs the cat, Turk wags his tail, 

Unwonted horrors him anail — 

The house he searches, In belief 

To light upon some skulking thief 

At length with blows, in anger given, 

Away the animals were driven : 

Poor Turk, that oft his hand would Udc, 

And play fhU many a canine trick; 

His darling cat, without a flaw. 

Of shining skin and harmless pawl 

Ho learns at last, the more he qwres. 

That riches ever come with cares: 

Deprive his heart of many a Joy, 

Its freedom and its peace destroy — 

The peace which honest natures prize. 

Whose loss no gold indemnifies. 

The wealthy ndghbour's gift was vain, 

Johann soon gave it back again: 

The fiital bag destrov'd his rest. 

His heart with weariness opprest 

* Meinherr,' he said, *your bag I bring. 

No longer gold I'D watch, bat sing. 

Oh! take it back, tis free resi^*d. 

And leave to me my cheerfhl mind. 

Though you may envy me my pleasure, 

m not exchange it with your treasure. 

Heaven's favour, Herr, it seems to me. 

That now my voice again is f^; 

Again 111 be a iDence-breaker— 

Johann, the merry baaket>maker t * 
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SKETCHES OF MODERN HISTORY. 

BT M, VRA8BR TTTLEB. 

RICHAED L— CROWKKD 1189, DIED UW. 

Time, not unassisted hj tho writers of fiction, has cast 
round the name of Riohard the lion-hearted a halo, which 
the less inflated &ct8, as they are given by onr best his- 
torians, scarcely keep pace with. That he was possessed 
of every military talent, and valiant almost to extreme, is 
not to be doubted; but, among the list of other kingly vir- 
tues, we look in vain for many to which we would gladly 
afhx his name. Even the generosity and magnificence al- 
ways shown towards his soldiers, was indulged at the ex- 
pense' of his subjects, for on them he levied ftaes and taxes 
with as little compunction and equity as any of his prede- 
cessors. Of his short and troubled reign, which lasted 
only ten years, he spent no more than eight months in his 
own kingdom. Yet such was the impression made by his 
passionate love of glory, especially military glory, that he 
was much beloved, and is said to have been the first prince 
of the Norman line that bore any sincere regard to his 
people. His character was, however, one better calculated 
to dazzle men, by the splendour of his military enterprises, 
than to promote their happiness by a sound and well- 
regulated policy. He was open, frank, generous, sincere, 
and brave; but he was revengeftil, domineering, ambi- 
tious, haughty, and oruel. His resentments were high, 
and his pride unconquerable. 

His conduct, in common with that of his brothers, to- 
wards his ill-&ted parent, is a blot against the name of 
Richard never to be effaced ; yet the ^ling of compuno- 
tion and remorse that seised upon him when, on entering 
the Abbey Church of Fontebrault^ he beheld Uie dead body 
of his king and parent, deserted not on! v by his sons but 
by his most menial att^dants, occasioned the perhaps only 
real benefit derived by his sul^ects during the whole spaoe 
of his reign, for it influenced him in his after choice of 
ministers. He had had sufficient opportunity of knowing 
the integrity and fidelity of those who had served in the 
late reign ; and continuing in their posts those who had 
been fiiithfVd to his (kther, he discarded all such as, desert- 
ing his service, had adhered to himself in his rebellion. 
' These last,' says Howden, * whether ecclesiastic or laymen, 
he turned out of his court and hated fbr ever after. The 
coronation of Richard, which In September, 1189, was 
celebrated at Westminster, was attended by an unlucky 
circumstance, that stained the day with a horrible and 
bloody massacre. Under the quiet and steady reign of the 
late king, the Jews had lived in a state of comparative peace, 
and wishing to propitiate the new monarch, several of the 
chief and most wealthy among them had come from the 
various cities where they usually dwelt, in order to meet 
in London, and there to agree upon the sum it would be 
proper to offer. 

Richard had on the day previous issued an edict pro- 
hibiting their appearance on the occasion, but some, led 
by curiosity, mingled with the crowd, and, being discovered, 
they were exposed to the insults and iiguries of the by- 
standers. Tumult ensued, and a rumour being quickly 
spread that the king had'ordered the Jews to be extermi- 
nated, they were pursued, trodden under fbot» and put to 
death without mercv. Their property was seizeot and 
their houses being nred, those miserable creatures who 
bad taken reHige within their walls perished in the flames, 
or while attempting to fly, ibll victims to the infhriated 
multitude. Such an event, however, as it conoemed ex- 
clusively the lives and properties of that peraeouted race, 
was not likely long to occupy the thouipts of Richard, 
engrossed as they were by his intended expedition to the 
Holy Land. His connexion, on this ooeasion, with the 
faithless Philip Augustus of France^ may be looked upon 
as the cause of its iUlure, if indeed it may be said that he 
did fiul, where he roikpod a harvest of that glory which was 
the end, aim, and ambitioii of bis lift. Equally haughty, 
ambitious, and inflexible, these two princes were irritated 
by the least appearance of ix\jnry. Their situation and 



extent of domioion rendered them rivals in power, and 
their age and inclination made them competitors in g^ory; 
but h^ the similarity of their dispositions ended, for 
Richard, candid, sincere, undesigning, impolitic^ and vio- 
lenti laid himself open on every occasion to the designs d 
his antagonist^ who, provident^ interested, and deoeitfal, 
fiuled not to take the advantage thus offered. ' So that,' 
says Daniel, * these two kings lived in continual jars, till 
a dangerous sickness, through the heat and oontagkn of 
the country, put an end, not to them only, but almost to 
their lives.* This sickness was pleaded by Philip as u 
excuse for an immediate return to his own land; but the 
true reason of this sudden resolve may be found in tiie 
glory obtained by the precipitate courage and romintie 
spirit of his rival, which, drawing upon him the general 
attention, altogether eclipsed his own feats of valour. 

After a strenuous resistance, in which Richard deolared 
that» to the great reproach of himself and his kingdooi, 
Philip was about dishonourable to forsake bis purpose 
and vow to Gk>d, he was compelled to accede to nis pro- 
posal ; and the French king having bound himself by u 
oath on the gospel neither to do haim nor suffer any to hi 
done to his brotner of England during his absence — an oath 
which, it is needless to say, was at the moment of utter- 
anoe broken in thought, and, so soon as occasion offered, 
in deed also — the King of France quitted the Holy Land. 

It was not by extraordinary acts of valour alone thai 
Richard had won renown in the Holy Land, * fi>r,' mjs 
Howden. * his distinguished liberality to the common sol- 
diers, who wanted pay, made every man sing hift praise.' 
* After the desertion of the French king,' says Danid, 
' Richard stayed two months longer, cdnsumingbothhismen 
and treasure with great valour. Persevering in his enter- 
prises under difficulties which to an ordinary courage woqM 
have appeared insurmountable^ and undaunted in the nddst 
of a thousand dangers, he looked out steadily for the first 
point of possibility, and was then not only capable of at- 
tempting but of succeeding in it' Of the truth of this 
assertion there is no more remarkable proof than the relic' 
of Joppiw since no age or history has ever afforded ta 
instance of an attempt more daring, or where there was so 
little likelihood of success. With a nandfUl of m^:i, Richard 
not only ventured lo attack the great Saladin, and his 
mighty force of experienced warriors, but by his personal 
bravery, the irresistible force of his arm, and the woo- 
derfbl spirit that bore him through latigue which cool 
reason would have considered insupportable, he carried 
his point The gift of Saladin, which was presented on this 
day, and feUowed immediately on his being constrained to 
fly dishonourably, with the loss of three thousand of his 
choicest soldiers, is a fiur picture of the romantic and du- 
valrio character of the age; for, amazed by the valour and 
great actions of his conqueror, two magnificent Arabian 
horses were, by his desire, conveyed to the camp of the 
English king. The whole of the East, awed at <mce iato 
ter^r and admiration of their enemy, rang with his &nie ; 
nor, if we may ^ve credence to lus various historians, 
were these exploits speedily forgotten, the Saracens, ssvs 
Tourrille, Rvmer, and others, bemg accustomed to use the 
n«me of Richard to still the cries oif their children. 

The near i^proach to Jerusalem seemed to annoimce 
the goal and triumph of the English Iion« but was on the 
contrary the forerunner of his disappointment, fi)r here he 
discovered that he must abandon all hope of ftirther snceess. 
In their first enthusiasm fbr the ho^ war, the dcfotoi 
body of crusaders, trustLog to the immediate assistance of 
Heaven, had, with a total disregard of their own safety 
and interest, set nothing before their eyes but &me and 
victory in this world, and a crown of glory in the next 
Long absence firom home, fhtigue^ disease, wanti and the 
variety of incidents lutoaUy attending war, bad now, 
however, gradually abated that fbry, and ev«ry one except 
the King of England expressed a desire ^^»eedi]yretmii- 
ing to Europe. So that» after a severe straggle on the 
part of Richard, a tmoe between him and Saladin was 
concluded for the space of three years, three months, Uiree 
weeks, three days» and three hours — a magioa? number, 
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wMoh liad probably been derised by the ChriBtions, and 
BaggMted by a superstition well suited to the object of the 
expediticm. 

Whilst Richard's leal fbr the oross, or his insatiable 
inclination Ibr war, had kept him thus employed in the 
£ast» the troubled state of his own country greatly required 
his presence. His selection of William Ixmgchamps, the 
Ushop of Ely (to whom, suspicious of the good &ith of his 
hrotW Jobii, he had confided the management of his af- 
fiiir?), was an unfortunate one; * for/ says Daniel, ' he griey- 
ously oppressed the people by his exactions, and being of 
mean ongin, he, in his great dignity, affected a very un- 
beseeming grandeur, and displayed his power and riches 
with an inTidious ostentation, neyer travelling without a 
strong guard of fifteen hundred soldiers. Nobles and 
kni^ts were proud of being admitted into his tndn. His 
retinue wore the aspect of royal magnificence, and when 
in his progress through the kingdom he lodged in any 
monastery, bis attendants, it is said, were sufficient to 
derour in one night the revenue of several years.' 

The general discontent of the people was a sufficient 
stimulant to the amotion of John. Forgetfiil of his oatii 
of fidthftil service to his brother, he now lost no opportu- 
nity of ingratiating himself with them, and of thus paving 
the way to the usurpation of his crown. But a more ready 
means of assuming the rights of his brother was shortly 
opened to him, and a more baneftil purpose firom this time 
occupied the dark mind of the prince; for when Richard, 
by the treachery, it is said, of an attendant, ML into the 
power of his secret but implacable enemy, the Duke of 
Austria, and was by him consigned to the keeping of the 
Emperor, Henry H., John eagerly desiring the perpetual 
bondage of his brother, employed every means offeree and 
intrigue to secure it In conjunction with the French 
king, schemes were laid to effect his purpose, and envoys 
sent over by them to Austria, proffering fi^ thousand 
merks from Philip and thirty thousand from Earl John if 
the emperor would undertake to keep Richard prisoner 
till Michaelmas following. Or, if ho thought fit, they 
would give him a thousand pounds a-month so long as he 
should retain him prisoner. Or else the King of France 
would give him a hundred thousand merks and the Earl 
fifty thousand, to deliver him prisoner into their hands, or 
at least to keep him one year. 

The lion spirit of the imprisoned king, much as it had 
chafed itself in his iron cage, was unsubdued ; and when 
produced before the diet of the empire at Worms, after 
first premising that his dignity exempted him ftt>m answer- 
ing before any jurisdiction except tiiat of Heaven, he, fbr 
the sake of his reputation, disdained not first to justify 
hunself against the frivolous imputations laid against him, 
and then bursting into a torrent ef indignation at the 
cruel treatment he had met wHh, loudly complained that 
the champion of the cross should, after expending the 
blood and treasure of his subjects in the conmioa cause of 
Christendom, be intercepted by Christian princes in his 
return to his own countiy, thrown into a dungeon, loaded 
with irons, obliged to plead his cause as if he were a sub- 
ject and a malc^ctor ; and, what he still more regretted, 
be thus prevented ft^ redeeming the septdchre of Christ, 
so long proftned by the dominion of the infidels, or from 
making preparations fi)r the new erusade he had projeeted 
after the expiration of the truce. This burst of eloquence 
turned the scale in the fiivour of the imprisoned king. The 
German princes loudly exclaimed against the conduct of 
the £mperor. The Pope threatened him with excommuni- 
cation; and, finding it now impracticable to accede to the 
proposial of tiie Kmg of France and his base ooUeague, 
^enry accepted the ransom of £800,000, and the King of 
England was again free. 

Never, perhaps, had e?corbitant ransom for the freedom 
of a king been so eagerliy or rapidly amassed as was thftt of 
Richard. Yoluntarv contributions were raised b^ the pre- 
lates and nobility. £y general consent, the parochial clergy- 
inen gave a tenth of £eir tithes, the bishops, abbots, and 
laj nobility a fourth of their rents. The cathedrals and mo- 
i^wteries sold their plate and treasure!, amounting to the 



value of thirty thousand merks ; and the parishes melting 
down their sacred chaUces, the priest, by the Pope's ordtr 
and allowance, celebrated the sacrament in tin cups. 

The well known warning of Philip to Prince Jolm, * The 
devil has got loose — look to yourself' preceded but by a 
few days the arrival of Richard. And as the tidings of 
his imprisonment had rung like a death^knell on the hearts 
of his fiiithful subjects, so was his welcome return hailed 
with every mark and show of loyally they could devise. 
little time fi>r the peaceful ordering of his disturbed and 
burdened kingdom was allowed by the warlike monarch. 
In March, IIM, he had returned to England, and in the 
following month, learning that Yemail, in Nonnandy, had 
been besieged by the French king, * he, as he sat at din- 
ner/ says Walsingham, * swore he would never turn his 
&ce till he had gotten over to the French army,' and, ao> 
eordingly, caused the wall to be cut through, never resting 
till, with a hundred great ships, he passed the sea into 
Normandy, when the fSEune of his approach caused the 
French king to raise the siege, and, without sight of his 
valiant enemy, to retire with shame and loss. Even 
Richard's duuracter as a soldier seems to rest entirely on 
the wonderful feats performed by him in the Holy Land. 
In the present expedition, the exploits of the two great and 
rival princes were of so frivolous a nature that the taking 
of a castle, or the surprise of a straggling party, was the 
utmost achieved upon either side. For the space of four 
years was this petty species of warfttre carried on between 
the two princes, invading, surprising, spoiling, and ruin- 
ing each other's estates and dominions. Making pretences, 
indeed, often of peace, which lasted no longer tnan some 
advantage offered on either side, now they would mutu- 
ally overrun the open country, taking, as occasion offered, 
a few insignificant castles ; and now conclude a peace and 
make an exchange of territories with each other ; thus still 
swaying firom side to side, their inability to wage war occa- 
sioning peace, and the mutual antipatiiy they bore each 
other engaging them forthwith again in war. 

During these tthjs, for they deserve no higher title. 
Prince John, deserting Philip, Uirew himself on the mercy 
of his brother, and having, with many promises of fidelity, 
entreated paidon of his offences, he was, on the interces- 
sion of Queen Eleanor, reoeived into fevour, although, 
even at the time, Richard proved the just estimation in 
which he held his brother's character. ' I fergive him,' he 
said, * and hope I shall as easily ferget his injuries as he 
will my pardon.' The statement that is made, however, 
by various historians, that John, incapable of even thus 
returning to his duty without committing an act of base- 
ness, had, before he leH, Philip's party, Sivited to dinner 
all the officers of the garrison, and basely massacred them 
during the entertainment, is, we may hope, for the sake of 
human nature (perverted as it was in the heart of the Eng- 
lish prince), without foundation. From a letter of Richard's, 
preserved in Howden, it would seem that the massacre of 
the unfortunate French officers, followed by that of the 
entire garrison, and the delivery of the citadel of Emreux 
to the English king, occurred fifteen days after the sub- 
mission of Prince John. 

Although so trifling the advantage obtained by either, 
this continued war between the two princes was carried 
on with the greatest animosity, until at length, through 
the influence of the new Pope, Innocent UL, a peace was 
concluded for the space of five years. It would, however, 
in all probability have been as brief in its duration as 
those that had preceded it, had not the career of the Eng- 
lish king been cut short — the disputes, envyings, and 
maUoe of Uie rival princes closing with his life. 

Richard, to have completed Ids character as a soldier, 
•ad his dalm to the name of hero, should have fellen on 
the field of battieand in the hour (^victory; but his death 
was one of retribution rather than of glory, fiur he fell in 
laying claim to wealth over which he had no just right, 
and by the hand of one he had greatly injured. A portion 
of the treasure discovered by a peasant, while ploughing 
in a field near Limoges, had by Aymer, viscount ^ the 
plaoe and lord of the soU, been sent to the king; but not 
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oontented with a share, among which, with other pieces of 
antiquitj, were images in solid gold of an emperor, his 
wife, and children, sitting at table, Richard demanded the 
whole, claiming it as treasure trove, and therefore his pre- 
rogative. It was refused, and forthwith he marched an army 
against the castle in which he believed it to be concealea. 
Unable to defend themselves against so great a force, the 
garrison offered to surrender, but the cruel assertion of 
Richard, that having come so far he would take the walls 
by force and hang all the inhabitants, prevented any peace- 
able arrangement, and was the ultimate cause of his own 
death. Having approached the castle to ascertain where 
the assault might best be made, Bertram de Qourdon, a 
crossbowman, shooting a barbed arrow from the walls, gave 
the king a desperate wound in the shoulder, not in itself 
mortal, but which became so by the awkwardness of the 
surgeon who attended him ; for, little skilled in his profes- 
sion, on trying to pull out the arrow the head remained 
in the wound, and in the after attempt to remove it, ' he 
did so grievously mangle the flesh, that it turned to a 
gangrene, and lying there eleven days in great torment, 
and finding no hope of recovery, he by will bequeathed his 
dominions to his brother John, then, after great devotion, 
did cause Bertram, who had given him his death-wound, 
to be brought before him, demanding what injury he had 
done him that he should thus mercilessly attempt to kill 
him.' Subdued by the approach of death, the haughty an- 
swer of the prisoner, which at another moment would have 
grated harshly on the spirit of the king, now touched him 
only as a just reproof. * What have you done to me ?' he 
replied ; * you have killed with your own hand my &ther 
and my two brothers, and you intended to have hanged 
myself I am now in your power, but I am ready to en- 
dure any torture you may be pleased to inflict, provided 
I am so happy as to think I have rid the world of one 
who has done so much mischief in it' The bystanders 
trembled for the consequence of the daring answer, but fetr 
even from abusing the speaker, the dying monarch not 
only caused him to be set free, but directed that a sum of 
money should be given him. The over-zeal of one of the 
attendants, however, fhistrated this design, for the unhappy 
man was seized, and after enduring the most cruel tortures 
was put to death, shortly after the monarch had expired. 
* Thus,' says Daniel, * died the Lion-like king, on the 6th 
day of April, 1199, in the forty-first year of his age, and 
after a magnificent and tumultuous reign of nine years and 
nine mon^.' 

The most conspicuous part of Richard's character was 
without doubt his military talents. No man, even in that 
romantic age, carried personal courage and intrepidity to 
a greater height His impetuous and vehement spirit was 
dbtinguished by all the good as well as bad qualities so 
usually allied to that character. He was open, frank, 
generous, sincere, and brave, but he was revengeful, do- 
mineering, ambitious, haughty, and even crueL What he 
might afterwards have been, had his days been prolonged 
to a time of peace, is uncertain ; but that his temper in 
some cases was pliable and yielding to good, is manifest 
from the effect that the admonitions of a poor hermit had 
upon him, which < though at first he despised as coming 
from so mean a source, not long after falling sick, he call- 
ed to mind the admonishment Siua recorded, and made a 
vow to reform his life, which after his recovery he was so 
careful to perform, that God respected him with the eyes 
of mercy, and gave him a penitent heart, so that hence- 
forth he proved a man fearing Qod and eschewing eviL 
He would rise early every morning to hear divine service, 
grew very charitable to tiie poor, and made restitution of 
many of the churches' goods which had been sold for his 
ransom. He did also, on this occasion, take home to him 
his wife Berengaria, who heretofore was never of any 
great regard with him, and whose society he had a long 
time neglected, thougih she was a virtuous, wise, and beauti- 
ful lady, who for her love to him had ventured her person 
with him through the world.' 

All writers agree in ascribing to Richard a good under- 
standing, great penetration, a clear head and sound judg- 



ment, a fhmk, open, and generous dispositaon, inaqpabk of 
deceiving anybody, true to his word, fiuthful to his prooaibes, 
and in all respects a man of strict honour and i^ii'nt ptio- 
bity. By some he is charged with being covetous and ra- 
pacious. He was, it is certain, not over-Bcrapulous as to 
the ways of getting money, yet, when in his 



was liberal to excess; for no prince ever diBtmgmal^ 
himself by more and greater acts of bounty and magnifi- 
cence, properly bestowed upon brave men in diatreea^ as 
well as for the public service. 



A DANGEROUS AMERICAN. 

There is a terrible fellow somewhere 'down east,' who 
ought not to be permitted to run loose. He threatens to 
play strange pranks, and break things, all in oonsequeBce 
of his faithless ' gal.' His first threat is, 

ni fsnsp the load tlinnder, 

With iiffhtninits I'U play, 
ril rend the earth a«imder 

And kick it away. 

That's attempting considerable for one man. How«?er, if 
he has a mind to take the responsibility and pay dainagcsi 
let him smash away ; we are not afear'd. He next aayi, 

The rahibov 111 stmddlo 

And ride to tlie moon. 
Or in the ocean I'll paddlo 

In the bo'irl of a spoon. 

That wont hurt anybody. Go arhead, old chap— we like 
to encourage a laudable spirit of adventure. 

Ill set fire to the fonntain. 

And swallow np the rill; 
111 eat up the mountain 

And be hungry stilL 

Goodness gracious ! is there no way to appease his wn& 
and stay his stomach? Must W6 suffer all this because he 
and his girl haven't anything to say to each other at pre- 
sent ? No— never ! Down with him— down with him ! 

The ndn shall fiiU upwards, 

The smoke tumble down ; 
m dye the grass purple, 

And paint the sky brown. 

Hear that I A pretty world this would be, truly, with the 
rain falling up, the smoke tumbling down, the grass dyed 
purple, and the sky painted brown: We might as well m 
m an old boot, with a dirty sole for the earth beneath, and 
brown upper leather for ti^e heavens above. 

The sun 1*11 put out. 

With the whirlwinds play; 
Turn day into ni^t, 

And sleep it away. 

There is no doubt, if he cuts that caper, the son will ftel 
as much * put out' about it as we sfaialL We leave it to 
the whirlwinds to say whether they are to be trifled with 
or not ; and as for his turning day into night, and sleeping 
it away, we would as lief he would as not — if he can do it. 

ni flog the young earthquake, 

The weather 111 physic; 
Volcanoes 111 strangle, 

Or choke with the phthisic. 

Oh, ho ! he dare not clinch in with an old he earthqnalEe, 
and so he threatens to flog a * young nn' of the neuter 
gender ! Coward I why don t he take one of his own an ? 

The moon I will smother 

WiUi nightmare and wo ; 
For sport, at each other 

The stars I will throw. 

Serves 'em exactly right ! they have no bndness to be out 
when they ought to be arbed. 

The rocks shall be preacfaen^ 

The trees do the singing; 
The clouds shall be teachers. 

And the ccnneta go qpreeing. 

That's all well enough, except getting the oomets Jipm. a 
spree. We don't like that * pretty w5l.* 

ITl tie up the winds 

In a bundle together, 
And tidde their ribs 

With an ostrich feather. 
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Oh, Oftekeys ! now he does ii I We didn't think it lay in 
the ginard of mortal man to do half as mnoh. 

Really, we think such a desperate and dangerous indi- 
tidnal ought to be caught, cast into a spider's web, and 
safely goimled by one flea, two mosquito^ and a vigilant 
wood-louse. There is no knowing what the chap may do. 
-^New York Mercury, 

THE MOSAIC CREATION AND MODERN 

GEOLOGY.* 

Thouoh, firom its own intrinsio merits, the present work 
would certainly have gained a &Tourable reception with 
the public, we are not displeased at perceiving that this 
result will more speedily be accomplished from the talent 
sod character of the gentleman under whose auspices it 
has been ushered into notice. That extreme modesty which 
has contributed to make less extensively known than would 
otherwise have been the case, the name of Mr Wight him- 
self induced him, on this his appearance as an author, to 
solicit the agency of Dr Alexander, for the purpose of 
bespeaking a &ir and candid hearing from those of the 
public who might become his readers. This, in a highly 
characteristic note of commendation, the worthy doctor 
has accordingly done. Although we may be disjposed to 
differ with the author in some of his views, still the vo- 
hime is one of no ordinary merit. Several valuable works, 
at the head of which stands the admirable treatise of Dr 
Pye Smith, written with the avowed intention of accom- 
plishing a similar purpose, have been of late, indeed, given 
to the public These, however, from the circumstance of 
their having been diiefly addressed to the more educated 
dasses, have not found their way among the masses of the 
people. * Happily,' says Dr Alexander in the note referred 
to, * these masses are not indifferent now to such investi- 
gations. Earnestly craving knowledge, they are not un- 
concerned as to the points at issue between science and 
Scripture; and if in some cases they have shown an \m- 
happy tendency to regard science as incompatible with 
Scripture, the reason, I fear, must be sought, in great part 
at least, in tiie fiict that whilst they have been earnestly 
instnicted by the advocates of infidelity in all that science 
may be made to say against Scripture, they have not with 
equal care — ^in most cases not at all — been made to under- 
stand what Scripture rif^tly interpreted can say for itself 
not in opposition to science, but in harmony with it' 

It has been the result of this state of things, that whilst 
the &ct8 which geology has disclosed have seduced a cer- 
tain doss of the community from the fkith of the Scriptures, 
the statements of revelation, either from being too literally 
interpreted, or from not being read in the proper order of 
their connexion, have made many speak sbghtingly of 
geology, and kept them in a position of continued hostility 
to all its discoveries, however well authenticated, when 
they appeared to clash or jar with the supposed prerious 
disclosures of holy writ. Geological writers, in short, have 
hitherto, either in a too exclusively scientific manner 
treated their &vourite topic, or, violating strict neutrality, 
have flung into the scale of infidelity all the weight of in- 
fluence which has attached itself to the celebrity of their 
luunes; while, on the other hand, religious writers have 
to a great extent done the same thing, avoiding, in their 
seveml productions, scientific allusion altogether, or only 
introducing it for the purpose of covert depreciation or 
open assault Flinging hirnself into the breach, Mr Wight 
has come forward at present, if not to combat with both 
Parties, at leasts by rational argument, to convince both 
of their error. Admitting as genuine a great many geo- 
logical discoveries whose supposed variance witli the Bcrip- 
tue records has hiliierto prevented their general reception 
hi the Christian community, he proceeds to show that the 
variance in question has been apparent only and not reaL 
^Hiat so fkr from sustaining contradiction, Scripture, when 
'ightly interpreted, derives additional support from the 
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palpable harmonisation of all its statements with the sub- 
sequent discoveries of geology; and that, so tar ft^m 
dreading this branch of science as an enemy, Christianity 
rather invites her approach, that she may do herself honour 
by acting the part of her assistant and handmaid. The 
subject-matter of the present volume was delivered recently, 
as Mr Wight informs us, in a series of popular lectures on 
the first chapter of the book of Genesis, diiefly intended to 
confer benefit on the congregation over which the author 
is pastor. His object was to show that the statements of 
the Mosaic narrative are not contradicted by the established 
phenomena of physical science, especially geology. He 
acquitted himself so admirably in his first lecture, that his 
audience was on all subsequent occasions augmented by 
an influx of strangers anxiously desirous of hearing the 
subject discussed. This again led, on the completion of 
the course, to the expression of a general wish that the 
lectures should be published; and the author, though 
with extreme diffidence, ultimately agreed to the re- 
quest The popular character of the lectures is retained 
in the treatise, though it has been thought preferable to 
break up the work into chapters of convenient length. 
The matter is substantially the same, and except the sketch 
of geology, under the general title * Age of the Earth,' no- 
thing new has been added. After merely, in the first 
chapter, introducing his subject to the reader's notice, Mr 
Wight, in the second, which he has entitied * Creation Pro- 
per,' begins in earnest to his task, by an exegetical exami- 
nation of the first verse of Genesis, * In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth.' And here the main 
difficulty to be surmounted is the enabling of the reader 
to understand the connexion between the first and second 
verses. 

Upon this subject there are two opinions; first, that the 
statement contained in the first and those contained in the 
second verse have an immediate connexion. Those who 
hold this opinion denounce geology as an impious science, 
utterly opposed to the disclosures of revelation ; or they 
believe that all the formations of which the crust of the 
earth is composed were either deposited during the flood 
or between t^at event and the date of the Mosaic creation ; 
or, finally, by those who, not denying the discoveries of 
geologists, get over the difficulty by styling the six crea- 
tive days simply indefinite periods. The second opinion, 
with which Mr Wight coincides, and which he sets himself 
inmiediately to defend, is this, that the first verse con- 
tains an independent proposition, and has no immediate 
connexion with the statements in the foUovring verse. If 
this riew has not the largest number of supporters, it at 
least includes among those who are so the names of many 
who stand foremost in the ranks of Biblical criticism. Re- 
garded in the above light, no limits restrict the imaginsr 
tive fiiculty, when traversing the past, to settle the ques- 
tions in rdference to the precise amount of time which has 
elapsed since the materials of which our globe are com- 
posed were first called into being. 

The two considerations advanced by Mr Wight to prove 
that the first verse contains an independent proposition, 
are these : Ist, The carefid reading d the narrative, even 
in the English version, suggests a break after the first 
verse, and the connecthig particle 'and' does not neces- 
sarily involve the idea of immediate sequence. By an in- 
genious mode of illustration, Mr Wight proceeds to de- 
fend this latter view of the subject, and concludes in 
the following manner : < This opinion admitted, it cannot 
be reasonably demanded of its advocates to state tiie ex- 
tent of the kiattts, or to measure the period that elapsed 
between the proper creation of the universe and the re- 
modelling process which is believed to have been exerted 
on the earth, or a part of it, at the opening of the histo- 
ric era. The moment he occupies this ground, the Chris- 
tian philosopher breathes more fr'eely. The sphere of his 
vision is vastly enlarged — his field of contmplation is 
almost new. Things appear in a changed and fiur more 
interesting aspect; and their relations are more clearly 
perceived. He now investigates, compares, infer8,jrith a 
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got possession of the key that will unlock many of the 
mysteries that have long, and in every direction, baffled 
his utmost effort at explanation. He has found the link 
that unites the inspired narrative with the fiicts of modem 
science. From the position he now occupies, he may send 
forth a challenge to the objector to the authority of the 
Bible, on the ground of its being opposed by the discoveries 
of science, with the utmost confidence that in the oombat 
his weapons will not fail him.' 

After settling the import of the terms ' heaven and earth,' 
understanding by the one the heavenly bodies, and by the 
other the globe on which we dwell, and attaching to the 
entire phrase, * heaven and earth,' the idea of the visible 
material universe, in what state, Mr Wight eloquently 
asks, ' was the universe when God called it into existence ? 
Did it start Into eidstence a complete system? Did the 
sun shine from his place in the heavens, encircled by his 
planets, and these again by their satellites or moons ? Did 
the fixed stars find themselves accompanied then by 
myriads of lesser worlds, in all the magmficent predion 
in which they now stud the heavens ? * Aud after confessing 
that on these questions the Bible is silent, ' what,' be next in- 
quires, * is the voice of astronomy ? * And receiving nothing 
satisfactory in the shape of an answer in this department 
of science, * what,' he asks, * is the voice of geology ? ' And 
all attempts to settle the question by discoveries here 
proving equally unsuccessful, * when,' he finally asks, 
* did the creating energy go forth, and bring into existence 
this great universe? At first view, no question appears 
more simple, and yet its solution will trv the most deeply 
versed in sacred and scientifio lore. When ? * In the oe- 
ginning.* Th\a is no answer to the question, it simply re- 
moves the difficulty a step back. Unless we know when 
the beginning was, 4. e. how f^ back it is to be measured 
from t£e present date — ^the question obviously remains 
unanswer^ It is certain that it is somewhere about six 
thousand years since man was placed upon the earth ; is 
not the universe of the same age as our species ? On this 
point there has been much concision ; we fear not a little 
still prevails. Observe, first, from the Old Testament 
chronology, we arrive at the age of our species. Secondly, 
it is nowhere stated that the universe is just six thousand 
years old; neither is it anywhere implied that man and 
the universe were brought into existesice at the same time. 
Thirdly, we have seen that there is a break in the narrar 
tive after the first verse ; thus separating the creation of 
the ' heaven and the earth ' from the creation of * man,' by 
an interval which no mortal dare compute. Fourthly, 
the facts of geology prove that it was a long interval, but 
hint not Turn long. 

The error into which Christians ftill, could not perhaps 
be easily avoided. They joined the two events — the 
creation of the universe, and the creation of man; and as 
the creation of man took place about six thottsant! years 
ago, the conclusion was inevitable, that this also was the 
age of the universe. It is easy to account for the exist- 
ence of the mistake ; it cannot long stand before a sound 
and comprehensive exegesis. We hold by the universally 
received opinion, that man has been an inhabitant of this 
globe only fbr about six thousand years; but we must 
maintdn that the globe itself has been much longer in ex- 
istence. Moses advances nothing contrary to this; the 
evidence In its fevour from science Is overwhelming. Few 
will be disposed to argue, that the evidence of science 
should not be received on this point We are not to be 
influenced by eveiything which some men may call science ; 
but those facts that are clearly genuine cannot be disre- 
garded. The Author of revelation is the Author of Jiature ; 
his children must listen to his voice in both.' 

After an ingenious examination of the theory of Pro- 
fessor Powell, which represents the Mosaic narrative as 
merely a mythic poem, and exhibiting its utter trntenabi- 
lity, and advancing and removing sundry conceivable ob- 
jections to the views in reference to the period when crea- 
tion began, formerly advanced, Q|ir author next proceeds 
to consider a little more in detail what evidence geology 
may famish in favour of the antiqtdty of the globe. Here, 



in lucid order, Mr Wight arranges the tiiree TwHaeak 
periods — ^the older, middle, and newer* All these periodi 
are considered in three short, separate ehapten, wtiich do 
not admit of abridgment, and of whose value no Jsokiad 
extract oould convey an adequate idea* Passing over theie 
chapters, therefore, as well as the subsequent four, la whidi 
the secondary periods, older, middle, and newer, as well 
as the tertiary, ,are considered, we proceed to place helm 
the reader a few general remarks made by the author oc 
the difierent formations, which had thus been considered 
in detail. 

' The first argument,' says he, < in fiivour of the aatiqidtT 
of the globe is founded on the number cf strata that go k 
frtaka up its crust. The crust of the eartii, or that rookj 
band that surrounds and encloses its molten contents, is 
supposed to be about ten miles thick. The greater part of 
this mass has been examined, nature having laid open, or 
tilted up almost all the fbrmations of whioh It is oomposei 
To accomplish this apparentiy impossible task, the geob^ 
has but to walk over the uplands, asoend the river4}ed5, 
penetrate the gloomy ravines, and climb the mouatuo- 
ridges. At present we leave out of view the granite azid 
other igneous rocks ; also the metamorphic rocks;, namelj, 
gneiss, mica-schist, and clay slate. The number of distinct 
beds above these is no less than fifty-serfmh many d 
which are from a hundred to many hundred leet tU(^ 
Of course these beds do not occur in a regular seri«9 
one above the other; were this the case the orusi of ti» 
earth would resemble the concentric layers of an omtm, 
and would be much beyond ten miles thick. They lie in 
patch-like masses; generally speaking the more aneieol 
are the most extensive, and the more recent the most er- 
oumscribed. All these beds bear distinct evidence U 
their formation under water. This cannot be dispatei tf 
we are to take present nature fisr our guide. The rocks 
of these ancient seas, lakes, and rivers, present the suae 
appearances at this distant date, that are ebserred is 
estuaries, the margins of lakes, and the i^res of the ooeu 
at the present day. The fine mud is seen in thin layen 
as it originally subsided to the bottom of the waters. 
The sandstones bear the impress of the receding wave <» 
the ancient sea-beaoh. Nay, the surface of the beds iR 
sometimes pitted with the heavy raindrops that have 
fallen upon them, when yet expanses of loose sand, and 
exposed to the weather. It is not more certain that thesi 
stratified rocks are of aqueous origin, than that the variess 
fbrmations hate been deposited in succession. The erideDce 
of this remark will be more frilly brought out in illostimtii^ 
points that are not yet referred to. Meanwhile, it laay 
suifice to state, that this is proved both from the mineral- 
ogical character of the formations and their fbsnl oootents. 
Not only is this troe of the various fbrmaticois, or grotnx 
of strata; as a general principle it is also true of t« 
members of these formations. These ^i^-MMn beds ire 
not simply proved to be of aqueous origin, but also to have 
been deposited in succession. The same roek, or ill 
equivalent, in other parts of the world, would be de- 
posited during or about the same period; bnt tUs mi 
not the oase with rocks whose positions in the seals wen 
apart from each other. To illustrate my meaning: Tbe 
British chalk beds, and their foreign equivalents, wa« 
deposited during the same period; but the upper AsSk, 
and the London clay, were deposited in snooession. Tbt 
this long series of rocks occupied numerous a^ in aeoii- 
mulating, is obvious — first, frrai the fiiet^ that many of ftn 
areof enormous thickness; secondly, eadh group rS({iM 
for its perfoction at least two (in many instenoes i 
greater number) changes of land and water. Now, Jodgifig 
from the operations of nature in the hlrtorie period, «e 
may conclude that these ohanges were gradual; and If 
gradual— indeed many of the rocks b«ir hmernal eridaiee 
to the fiict— who can reckon tiie time oonstnMd in tiMir 
formation? 

The second argument k fovour of the aati<|uity of the 
globe is drawn from ths nature of ^ stratOy or tiMir 
mineraloncal character. Under thli argument we do not 
include £ose roeks that are eomposed, to any exlat» «f 
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)rg]inio remtuDS : their proper place is in oonnezion with 
:he next The rocks of which we now speak, namelj, the 
x^orse and fine sandstones — the beds of shale, marl, clay, 
jifttes, &0., are composed of older rocks. Let us take the 
)ld r^ sandstone as an example. The conglomerate, so 
largely developed in this system, is not a rock composed 
^ new materials ; the geologist recognises the pebbles of 
irhich it is abnost entirely made np as belonging to rocks 
in tiie series ; and the finer beds that accompany and 
overlie the conglomerate, are obviously, in many mstances, 
competed of the same material grouna into smiUl particles. 
These illustrations apply to the whole class of rocks of 
which we are now treatmg. The material of which they 
are composed, whether in its present combination in the 
shape of shale, clay, flags, or sandstone, ha^ in every in- 
stance, been associated with, or oonstitnted entirely, the 
rocks that precede each other in the series. These remarks 
raise several questions, each of which leads us to draw 
largely upon time. Before the great conglomerate, the 
lowest member of the old red, was deposit^ the pebbles 
of wMch it is principally composed must have existed in 
tbe shape of quart2 rock in beds or masses ; and truly 
tbej must have occupied large areas of the surface of the 
earth as it then was. These masses must have been broken 
up into fragments of all sizes, probably by internal com- 
motions, aided by the influence of water. Suppose the 
quartz reduced to fragments of the required size, might it 
not speedily be agglutinated where it lay, and thus consti- 
tute the great conglomerate ? A theorist might reason thus, 
Imt assuredly no one who had looked upon nature with his 
own eyes could for a moment acquiesce in it Instead of 
the broken quartz being consolidated into a new rock 
where it lay, it has clearly been exposed to the influenoe 
ofpowerfiil waves or currents long continued, till frag- 
loents that were once rough and angular have become 
smooth and rounded. How long a mass of pebbles con- 
stitnting a bed of conglomerate some hundred feet thick 
would require to be rubbed down to the size and form in 
wMch we find them, it is not for us to say. Only the 
period must be measured by ages in^ place fit years; 
and this must be multiplied by the number of conglom- 
erate beds that occur in various formations. The con- 
glomerates depraited, we must find time fix the formation 
of the sandstone. The beds (rf" this rock are often very 
thick, and are exceedingly numerous. The matter of 
which they are composed has originally existed as rock, 
and through long exposure to the atmosphere, the showers 
of heaven, the continuing ripple pf runnmg water, and the 
incessant beat of the ocean wave, it has been disengaged 
from its original combinations, carried downwards to the 
ocean, and, after being held for a time in mechanical or 
chemical solution by the water, is spread out upon its 
bottom. This is not the work of a few years. But how 
arc the demands upon time increased, when we reflect that 
rocks thus formed by slow degrees, are consolidated, 
heaved upwards, exposed to the elemcaats, and by partial 
<iecay supply the material for beds higher in the series, 
and which pass through the same tedious processes in 
their formation? Perhaps the immense beds of shale and 
clav that intermingle with the harder rocks required a 
period to accumulate little short of that which must be 
granted to the sandstones. The material of which they 
aj^ oomposed has also been suppUed by mechanical and 
chemical causes, and, in course of time, accumulated to 
the extent we find them developed in the various fbrma- 
tions. The mineralogical character of the rocks, then, un- 
questionably prove their formation to have been slow, and 
continued over a period of time to us immeasurable. 

The third trgmneot in fevour of tbe antiquity of the 
globe is drawn from the fossil ecntmts of tJu strata, 
The strata enumeuUed are more or less fbssilifero>us ; 
▼ery fhr of theniK entirely destitute of organic remains. 
In the older rocks we have fishes, shells, and plant*: in 
^ more recent, shells in greater abundance, plants in 
iarge quantities, and bones of quadrupeds and birds, are 
"xoeiiitdl with tbs imiyressions and skeletons of fishes. 



lead us to assign a much longer period for the depositing 
of the rocks in which they occur, than is genendly al- 
lowed. There are fishes of all sizes and various ages ; like 
the fishes in the present seas, they must have required 
time to arrive at maturitv. The position in which they are 
frequently found when their stony matrix is opened, indi- 
cates that they have sunk in the mud of the sea-bottom, 
and b^n overlaid with newer sediment This was the 
work of time. And the time required for the depositing 
of one fish formation, must be multiplied by the number 
of such formations the crust of the earth contains. The 
sakne line of argument is applicable to the fossil shells, 
plants, and bones that are scattered so profusely through- 
out the strata.' 

The only other argument which Mr Wight produces in 
fitvour of the antiquity of the globe, is derived from the 
relative position in which the various groups that compose 
the crust of the earth are placed. The remaining portion 
of this ingenious and highly pleasing volume is occupied 
with the state of the earth at the opening of the several 
historic periods. Into this, however, we cannot at pre- 
sent enter, but may possibly, on some future occasions, 
indulge in an extract We will conclude by repeating 
the opinion we have formerly expressed, that Mr Wight's 
volume^ is eminently calculated to supply a deficiency which 
has hitherto existed in this important department of scien- 
tific and religious literature, and feel assured his labours 
will be duly appreciated by that numerous class for whose 
benefit they were more immediately undertaken. 

DR JOHNSON AND LORD CHESTERFIELD. 

Whih Dr Johnson first conceived the design of compil- 
ing a dictionary of the English language, he drew up a 
plan, in a letter to the Earl of Chesterfield. This very 
letter exhibits a beantifiil proof to what a d^ree c^ gram- 
matical perfbotion and olassioal elegance our language was 
capable of being brought Tbe execution of this plan cost 
him the labour of many years ; but when it was published, 
in 1766, the sangiane expeofaitions of the pi&lio were 
amply justified ; luid several foreign acadoxdes, particu- 
lar^ Delia Orusca, honoured the author with their appro* 
bation. * Such are its merits^,' says the learned Mr Harris, 
*that our language does not possess a mors copious, 
learned, and valuable work.' Bui the exeellsney of this 
great worit will rise in the ssthnation of all who are in- 
fimned that it was written, as the author declares, * with 
Utile assSstance of the learned, and without any patronage 
of the great; not in the soft obscurities of retirement, or 
under the shelter of academic bowers, but amidst incon- 
veniences and distractions, in siokness and sorrow.* Lord 
Chesterfield, at that time, was universally esteemed the 
Msacenas of the age; and it was in that character, no 
doubt that Dr Johnson addressed to him the letter before 
mentioned. His lordship endeavoured to be grateful, by 
recommending that valuable work in two ^s^ays, which, 
among others, he published in a paper entitled ' llie World,* 
conducted by Mr Edward Moore and his literary friends. 
Some time after, however, the doctor took great offence at 
being refused admittance to Lord Chesterfield; a circum- 
stance which has been imputed to the mistake of the por- 
ter. Just before the Dictionary was published, Mr Moore 
expressed his surprise to the great lexicographer tliat he 
did not intend to dedicate the book to his lordship. Mr 
Jeimson answered, ' That he was under no obligation to 
any great man whatever, and therefore he should not make 
Inm his patron.' — * Pardon me, sir,* said Moor^ ' you are 
oertunly obliged to his lordship fi>r two elegant pipers he 
has written in &vour of your performance.* — ' You quite 
mifitakft the thing,' replied the other, ' I confess to no obli- 
gation ; I fbel my own dignity, sir : I have made a Com- 
modore Anson's voyage round the world of the English 
language ; and, while I am coming into port with a fair 
wind, on a Mr sunshining day, my Lord Chesterfield sends 
out two Mttie cockboats to tow me in. I am very sensible 
of tbe favour, Mr Moore, and should be sorry to say an 
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ing he is a lord amongst wits, and a wit amongst lords.' 
The severity of this remark seems never to have been for- 
gotten by the earl, who, in one of his ' Letters to his Son,* 
thos delineates the doctor : — * There is a man whose moral 
character, deep learning, and superior parts, I acknow- 
ledge, admire, and respect, but whom it is so impossible 
for me to love, that I am almost in a fever when I am in 
his company. His figure, without being deformed, seems 
made to disgrace or ridicule the common structure of the 
human body : his legs and arms are never in the poation 
which, according to the situation of^s body, they ought to 
be in, but constantly employed in committing acts of hos- 
tility upon the graces. He throws anywhere but down 
his throat, whatever he means to drink ; and only mangles 
what he means to carve. Inattentive to all the regards of 
social life, he mistimes or misplaces everything. He dis- 
putes with heat, and indiscriminately; mindless of the 
rank, character, and situation of those with whom he dis- 
putes. Absolutely ignorant of the several gradations of 
&miliarity or respect, he is exactly the same to his su- 
periors. Ins equals, and his inferiors; and therefore, by a 
necessary consequence, absurd to two of the three. Is it 
possible to love such a man ? No : the utmost I can do for 
him is to consider him as a respectable HottmtoV 



UHIVXBSALITY OF TAXATION. 

Taxes upon every article which enters into the month, 
or covers tne back, or is placed under the foot ; taxes upon 
everything which is pleasant to see, hear, feel, smell, and 
taste; taxes upon warmth, light, and locomotion; taxes 
on everything on earth, and the waters under the earth ; 
on everything that comes ih>m abroad, or is grown at 
home; taxes on the raw materials; taxes on every freeh 
value that is added to it by the industry of man ; taxes on 
the sauce which pampers man's appetite, and the drug 
that restores him to health ; on the ermine which deco- 
rates the judge, and the rope which hangs the criminal ; 
on the poor man's bread, and the rich man's spice; on the 
brass nails of the coffin, and the ribands of the bride; at 
bed and board, couchant or levant, we must pay. The 
schoolboy whips his taxed top ; the beardless youth ma- 
nages his taxed horse with a taxed bridle on a road taxed ; 
and the dying Englishman, pouring his taxed medicine 
into a taxed spoon, flings himself back upon his taxed bed, 
makes his will on a stamp, and expires in the arms of an 
apothecary who has paid a license for the privilege of dosing 
him with taxed drugs. His whole property is then imme- 
diately taxed. Besides the probate, large fees are demand- 
ed fbr burying him'in the chancel ; his virtues are handed 
down to posterity on taxed marble; and he is then ga- 
thered to his &thers — to be taxed no more. 

DrSTBUMEMTS OF TORTURE. 

The Rack was a large wooden fhune, of oak, raised 
three feet from the ground : the prisoner was laid under 
it on his back upon the floor ; his wrists and ankles were 
attached by cords to two collars at the ends of the frame; 
these ends were moved by levers in opposite directions, 
till the body rose to the level of the frame; questions were 
then put ; and if the answers did not prove satis^M^ry, 
the sufferer was stretched more and more, by the ftirther 
elongation of the ends of the frame from each other, through 
means of the levers, uqtil the bones started from their 
sockets. The Scavenger's Daughter, another instrument 
of torture used in the Tower, was a broad hoop of iron, 
consisting of two parts fastened to each other by a hinge : 
it operat^ by pressure over the small of the back, and by 
force of the compression soon caused the blood to flow frx>m 
the nostrils. The Iron Gauntlets, another kind of torture, 
served to compress the wrists and suspend the prisoner in 
the air from two distant points of a b^am. *I felt,' said 
F. Gerard, one of the sufferers by this kind of torture, 
<the chief pain in my breasts, belly, arms, and hands. I 
thought that all the blood in my body had run into my 
arms, and began to burst out at my finger-ends. This was 
a mistake; but my arms swelled till tihe gauntlets were 
buried within the flesh. After being thus suspended an 



hour, I &inted; and when I came to myself I ^aaui' 
executioners supporting me in their arms : tbey 
the pieces of wood under my feet; but as soon as I 
covered, removed them again. Thus I oontinued 
for the space of five hours, during which I fiiinted ei^ 
nine times.' A fourth kind of torture used in the T 
was called Little Ease. It was of so small dimffnui 
and so constructed, that the prisoner could aeitl 
walk, sit, nor lie in it at ftdl length; he was oompeDed 
draw himself up in a squatting posture, and so remaii 
several days. — Amo^s Trial of the Earl of SomermL 



, MY HEABT AND HOPE. 

BT M. C. COOKX. 

The wide, the deep, the flowing sea 

Contains a weallby store; 
Its ebb is strong, its flow is fi«e, 

Its billows fear no power. 
Thongh storms may lash its briny waves. 

They soon are loll'd asleep. 
And not a foaming breaker raTes 

Across the silent deep. 

My heart, my heart is like the sea, 

A changing, flowing thing; 
It sometimes rages lood and free, 

When love its caJm will bring. 
Tlie gales of passion soon eabside, 

The heart at rest appears : 
The heart, which late lo peace denied. 

Her silent smoothness wears. 

Mv hope, mv hope is bat a bark 

Upon my heart's deep sea. 
Sometimes 'tis toss'd 'midst tempests dark. 

Sometimes at rest 'twill be. 
The sea will change, and storms will rage. 

And o'er its boundless soope 
Be toss'd the bark, as battles wage ; — 

Such is my heart and hope. 



THE CLERKS IN THE BANK OT BNGLAICD. 

The number of clerks employed in the Bank of Knglawi 
is about eight hundred, and the salaries rise firom £50 to 
nearly £2^^) aryear. To reach a maximum salary si^h 
as that last-named, requires years of steady perseverance 
and great abilities for business. The posts immediatdj 
below those of the directors command these incomes^ and 
do not, we imagine, extend beyond the head cashier's ofEoe 
or the secretary's department The more general average 
of ihe salary in the Bank of England ranges frotn. £170 to 
£800 aryear, and this may be rather over than under the 
mark, considering that, by the recent alteration of the 
charter, and the separation of the issue firom the 'depotsit 
department, a number of additional hands were introduced, 
all at the low rate of salary. A person can never take 
office as a Bank of England clerk till he is serenteen yesn 
of age, when his salary commences at £50 per year; and 
neyer after twenty-five years of age, when he is paid £100 
per year. In the intermediate years up to tiie age d. 
twenty-one the salary increases at the rate of £10 per 
annum, but after that.period the advance is restricted to 
£8 per annum. If a clerk enters between twen^-one and 
twenty-five, no difference is made in the scale of remunera- 
tion. He merely receives his £100 a-year, the same as las 
junior in age» and gets no increase till after he has attained 
twenty-five. €f he enters at eighteen years of age, however, 
he receives £60 aryear; if at nineteen, £70 a-year; ai^ 
if at twenty, £80 a-year. The situations of bank clerks 
are earnestly sought for, like all other official and mercan- 
tile employment ; but it requires influence, as well as good 
security, to obtain them. — The City. 
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BLUE STOCKINGS. 
Wii^^ ia Uwir own charuteT, ats moat loTsly, and so- 
da^ mnskU ill gnccs and most of its Tirtnes to the fUr 
■ubikaul Btoj edition of the aid slor; about Pandora'a 
Ua AmOa be wait torthwltb to the trunkmaker. Hen 
■^rbtteAmBBlaad thenuajteuheraof oorraoe, but 
Ik* gnuM luiiiiijj, and oiTiliaation come Aram ironion. 
V* ahasld h«f« aaull bith in the comnton prophedca con- 
•nnlg flw amal md intellflotiul adTsotagee of steam, 
Bila* we konr HmI, erer since ita origin in the tcs-kettle, 
Mam is ameteted irith the ladiis. Kmi to and fro, then, 
je luhrajr earriagea, fbrwe aee manj bright eyes looking 
mt frtm joor windawa, and je are but the feet of wocian's 

When ladies, koweifr, aftot a mtscaline bearing and 
xMatioo, tiwir dkanna and influenoe ore gone ; their 
dimplea and deUcacj are ooTared irilli a beard — a Blti&- 
bead, moreoTer ; tfasj oease t* reapeot us, and wb to love 
Uicm. BspeciaUj when the; Intrude into the learned pro- 
fe»iaas, and beoome adentifia, tbeir retiwat is no Dido'a 
are. Do they demte themBslTes to botanj T We have no 
luts (0 accoiii{>aaj them in tlieir eicnndons into ' fresh 
Seldi and paotona new ; ' and «e pray that thor hands, 
■hieh in other days we wve ambitions to aalnte, may get 
> tittle hmiiiai with netttaa and thistles. So they study 
utnmomj * fTe haye no wish to enter thdr nidni^t ob- 
Mmlory. An they Hebrew BcholarsT Then we become 
Genblca, and ' Ited &t the ancient grudge.' With delight 
vereearalhtnaameofthem all kinds of poetry and aoTels, 
bntweeieemtethe metaphysics of anyone of them. Alasl 
nt mount imr the day when our lore-letters shall be ad- 

liressed to Hiss , F.K.S.E., and when onr timid pro- 

poul tomammamnstbcarihe inscription Mrs , LLD. 

Ve frankly admit that woman is ^le equal of man rather 
fun his ' hetp-vuet,' and do not imdnnate a single doubt 
u to feminine opacity for masculine pursoits ; bnt we do 
tielien that these poranits are incompatible with woman's 
lodal character and place. Like the Amazons, she must 
iiTit mar her graces ere she can engage ; she must sacri- 
i« the loveliness which woos, and tbo love which rewards 
ud Ueeaes ; she must muaz heraelfin nature and position. 
Other and more important oonsidorations than of capacity 
Ibrbid her to try a man's oooupation. She would make a 
■UMil anatomist; bnt who would not prefer to see her 
diiseMing chancters at the tea-tablel 

As iaifiei, then, would hope to be married to men, let 
Uien not marry sdence, thoogh some intimacy with it will 
not mote lorer or husband jealous. 

Bat we hare not yet exactly touched upon (he tribe of 



ooursa about these worthies. An eia^eraled sketch is 
almost impossible, ti>r tlury are thenuelrea grotesque and 
ultra-caricatures, andwecanonlyaotthepart of a drafts- 
man. Henoe tbo difficulty of destroying the nee. A ca- 
ricature will drive out an ori^a], but what will drive out 
the caricature T Don Quixote finished chivali; — for chivalry 
was a reality; but Blueetookin^am is a earicatuK whioh 
defies the hostile power of ridieole. 

Most of our readers will know that Blues are not exactly 
female aathort, or even caricatures of them. They aj« es- 
sendally distinct otherwise we shonld have been more re- 
spectful and pmdent than to seek a little flm from tbem. 
We are as cordial as any man can be in admiration of those 
ladies who have graced and enriched English litoature by 
(he labours of a pore and gentle genius. Poetry and Go- 
tioD have had their quickest sensibilities touched and 
awakened bj the hand of woman. She has ■ given the 
lyre another string,' to vibrate with rnimy fine and len- 
der emotions of the human hear^ which had never been 
expressed. She heieelf is oeceasary to the perfection of 
man, and so is her literature indispensable to his. Yet 
we must confess, although the result of fomale autbor- 
ship is most valuable, that the process hitart^ree with, and 
disturbs our notions ot| fbrninine character and posmou. 
There is somewhat of the ludicrous in oar associations of 
a lady, seated steadily at her desk, minutely searching 
and tortniing her brain, wlulst her inky fingers toil over 
quires of paper, and mark out centuries of pagea. Even 
when she pauses, the pen does look a little strain in its 
proximity to her delicate ears; and when she rises to ad- 
mit husband or child into her study, the scene, as a do- 
mestic one, has a Um odditieo. But this feeUng of ours is 
best brou^t out wbco we descend to (he classes below 
that to which our female writera generally belong. No 
one is disposed to langh at the idea of a ploughman or a 
shepherd seeking inspiration all (he day, and pouring it 
forth in an evening song. Robert Bums and Janes Hogg 
wear the poetic mantle with ss little inoongrulty as do 
Lord Byron or Sir Walter Scott But let a gjrl of the same 
rank of lilb as has been adorned by the immortal peasant 
of Ayrshire, profess to be a daughter of tlie muses, and 
bow oniversal and keen is the sense of tin lodioroual 
Imagine her scmblung at the door-steps, and at the same 
time looking up to the sky, her ' eye in a fine trea^ roll- 
ing.' Then aee her, with clean Gice and tidy dress, sitliag 
down, at soibe of her fondes, at the table, to bo oocaaion- 
atly interrupted by a summons up staira that she may re- 
ccdve a message — not quite celeatial, or by a visit which 
she cannot celebrate in the next slAnm- 

Mow, wherefore in t^ case should there be oitiversally 
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should the female equals of Burns and Hogg be iuterdicbod 
by ridicule from literary pursuits, whilst the fem&le equals 
of Byron and Scott are abundantly encouraged ? Is it no- 
thing but custom that has i*econciled us to the one class ? 
Is there something in the ideal of woman which Jars more 
or less with all authorship? But let this delicate question 
be answered ae it may, we separate ibmale writers from 
the Blues. They have no blue quality about ihem, but 
live and laugh iu the primitiye &shion of woman. You 
can see no Uterary phylacteries upon them. Their eyes 
do not appear to have always books or papers in the air 
before them. Their lips are innocent of sentence-making, 
and neyer put manuscript Into type. "When you are in 
their company they do not conduct themselves either as if 
you were the public or the bookseller. The most eminent 
female writers have in the social circle been only simple 
and lovely women; aocomplished foir conversation, but not 
aoooutred; learned, but not pedantic. They are not 
Phaiiiees in literature, for they only prosecute it in their 
closets when the door is shut upon them. We must never 
associate them with the Blues. The Blues, indeed, never 
take advantage of the press ; they wont even condescend 
to appear in tile poet's comer of a newspaper ; they affeot 
to be thinkers iadi conversationists, not authors; they 
profess to be intellectual beings, not artists, and Qver to 
§eek knowledge fof" its own sake. The true Blues fol- 
low after wiscfom. Their existence is one of solitary and 
unknown study, leading to the most vast and varied ac- 
quisitions; and when they communicate to others, the 
message, like that Qf the prophets, is oraL What they 
scribble is never published, for with calm magnanimity 
they refuse to know fame. Occasionally they may conde- 
scend to do a little in the album of some young friend, with 
the proviso that the initials affixed shall not be unriddled 
in the drawing-room. But Mng than forth from th«r 
study, in which they are xealously oultivating tiieir own 
minds, and what formidiUsle talkers the^ are I They whis- 
per lectures to the members of the fiumly, but they prose 
on audibly to the strangers ; the company are kept in an 
azure atmosphere; all subjects are discussed with the 
air of perfect familiarity and mastery. Especially on 
small themes do Blueg affect ori^pality. We heard ona 
of them apostrophising a ibvourite cat in the following 
way, which, to say the least of it, was not quite level to the 
cat s understandmg : * Poor pussy, you have a bad phreno- 
logical development — ^your brow is miserably low.* We 
gazed at the lady's phrenological development, and, with 
all respect for the sex, be it honestly said, the head was 
fitter for a boot than a bonnet 

Connected with this literary tendency in conversation, 
is the origin of the term * Blue Stocking.' Boswell says 
in his * Life of Johnson,' * About the year 1781, it was much 
the fhshion for severed ladies to have evening assemblies, 
where the foir sex migM participate in conversation with 
literary and ingenious men, animated by a desire to please. 
Their societies were denominated ♦ Blue Stocking Clubs' — 
the origin of which title being very little known, it may be 
worth while to relate it. One of the most eminent mem- 
bers of these societies, when they first oemmenced, was Mr 
Stillingfleet, whose dress was remarkably grave, and in 
partiouUr it was observed that he wore blue stockings* 
Such was the excellence of his conversation, that his ab- 
sence was felt as so great a loss that it used to be said, 
* We can do nothing without the blue stockings* andthus 
by degrees the title was established.' We were "long 
tempted to believe, that whencesoever the eoltmr was taken, 
the emblematic stocking itself was derived from Italy. 
Dunlop, in his * History of Fiction,' when speaking of the 
novels of Malespini, has the following — * In No. 41 of the 
first part there is a curious account of the amosements of 
the Compagnia della Calza — so called from a parti<mlar 
stocking the members wore. This sodsty, whieh existed 
in Italy during the fifteentli and sixteenth ooatories, was 
neither, as some have imagined, a chivalrous nor academio 
institution, but merely an association for the purposes of ^ 

C' lie and private entertainments — as gunes, ftasts, and 
trioal representationB. In ooorse of time^ this univer- 



sity became divided into different fraternities, as the Coo- 
pagnia dd Florida, Sempiterni, &e., eaoh of which was 
governed by particular laws and ofhcers, and the members 
were distinguished by a certain habit' But our EngM 
stookings could never spring from such a source. Ov 
prim and demure friends are most unlike these gaj 
Italians. Feasts, games, entertainments ! These could not 
hi^ve had such dull and obnoxious relics. Why, the Bla«6 
spoil every feast, game, and entertainment At a maniage 
party we once encountered a Blue. She did not appear 
to disturb the clergyman, who went through the serrioett 
great length, but she marred the innocent mirth of all be- 
sides. She kept arguing, explaining, and fllustrating, ut- 
til we all sat like mutes. Not % joke exploded, nor erea a 
laugh in its place. Nay, more, we could not eat Und^ 
the lecture the bride's-cake became positively hatefoL We 
declined taking any of it home to be put under our pillor, 
for to a certainty it would have given us bine and honid 
dreams. No witch could have more effectually destrojed 
the entertainment. We therefore trace the pedigree cf 
Blue Stockings, not to the Italian sodeties, bat to the 
English ones, of which the grave Stillingflieet wis tin 
in&peasable. 

As an additional eavmt against mistaking the Bluee, let 
them not be called female readers. An Irish gentleman, 
being asked by a stranger the meaning of hlue, which be 
heard so frequently applied, answ«%d * that Huey tf^lied 
to gentlemen, signified oretnge\ to ibmales^ detp^^mi! 
This was a blunder, for BlueH are very superfioial readtn, 
and would be better at fitmishing a catalogue of book* 
than a table of their contents. We feel that we are quite 
safe in offering frdl price for all the works (with the excep- 
tbn of a few expensive novels and annuals) whieh they hsie 
perused. If we were confident that they did read nevi- 
papers, we should forthwith insert an ^vertisement dut 
we are willing to pay a handsome sum for all the litera- 
ture which the Blues have mastered. It is surely no sin 
to read, and if it wore, the Blues are about as innocent as 
most people, tJiough they themselves profoss, wiUi nnek 
eagerness fi}r oredS;, deq> guilt The genonal representa- 
tion whidi has been made <tf Bluesy as great readei% bai 
had % most pemidous effect Young ladies, to esespe the 
odious imputation of Bluestockingism, have n^lected dose 
and varied reading. Rather than be thought and maitd 
Blues they have a'^led themselves too little of the lihniy. 
An acquaintance mth literature has been shied, lost it 
should add tiiem to the ridiouloiis sisterhood; their know- 
ledge of poetiy oomee from their lessons in music; tl^ 
leara their politics in a very impofect way; they are ia- 
formed as to who occupies the throne by the new fortbings, 
sixpences, &c., with which papa endows thdr pocket; 
they discarded history when tli^ left the boufdiai^sebool, 
and wh^ they began to spprehend that there wen geatls- 
men in the world. Or i^ould young ladies be seakioi 
readers, they are still afrtud to show their intelligezioe, Ic^ 
they should pass for Blues ; they maintain as quiet tod 
secret a correspondence with books as they ev«r do wiA 
lovers ; on bdng .surprised over a volume, they wenld m 
quiokly put it out of eight, as thoogh it were % h>v»4etter; 
they scrupulously avoid inteUectu;^ conversation, and oalf 
join you in the frivolity of small-talk. Must we not ther^ 
fore charge this evil also upon the Bines ? We forbear ca- 
tering more minutely into the habits of the Blues, B0r 
must we specify their age, or describe tbdr appsanaca 
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•CONSIDER THE FOWLS OF THE AIR* 

On occasion of a little S(Mn flying in at a vMw.— 
Pretty bird, how cheerfoUy dest them eit and fljo^ sb^ 
yet knowest net where thou «rt» nor where then sfaaltMsks 
thy next meal, and at night must shroud thyulf in abvk 
foralod^ngl What a shame is it for me^ that sse before 
me so liberal providons of my God, and find myself e^ 
warm under my own roo^ yet am ready to droopttwiff » 
distrustful and unthankfm dullness I Had I se lttl« <'^ 
tainty of my harbour and purveyance^ how heartlvs ihod^ 
I be? Surdy thou oomest not hithor without »piOTidiBA 
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God sent thee not so much to delight as to shame me> yrho, 
under more apparent means, am less cheerful and confi- 
dent. Reason and faith have not done so much in me, as 
the mere instinct of nature in thee. Want of foresight 
makes thee more merry, if not more happy here, than 
the foresight of better things maketh me. 0, Qod, let 
not those powers thou hast given me above these creatures 
impair my reliance on thy providence ! Let not my greater 
helps hinder mo from a boly security and comfortable 
reliance on thee. — Bishop Hall. 

Ei will joy over thee with singing. — How often have I 
seen, in some lovely evening, the sweet bird of the air 
called the sky-lark, mount aloft fh)m her nest, still eyeing 
ber young as she ascends, and when advanced to her 
height, warbling in the most delightftil notes over her 
bnwd, until at length, with all the rapidity of lof e, she 
(Urts down to cover, to feed, and to protect tiiem I 80, 
bat in an infinitely higher degree, doth Jesus joy over his 
children with singing, resting on his love, and ever near; 
ever mighty to defend, to bless, to keep, and to make 
happy those who rest in his strength, while he rests in his 
love, being thdr God» and they his people. Have you no 
joy near you t Arife and seek it on high. The burd of 
paradise escapes the storm that ruffles its wings, and 
triumphs over it by a flight to those higher regions of 
the air where no storm comes. — Riehter. 

An irritable temper impedes the souVs upward flight. 
—Anger is a perfect alienation of the mind from prayer, 
and therefore is contrary to that attention which presents 
oar prayers in a right line to God. For, so have I seen a 
Urk rising from his bed of grass, and soaring upwards, 
i^ging as he rises, and hopes to get to heaven and climb 
above the clouds ; but the poor bird was beaten back with 
the loud sighings of an eastern wind, and his motions made 
irregular and inconstant, descending more at every breath 
of the tempest than it eould recover by the libration and fre- 
quent weighing of his wings, till the little creature waa 
rbrced to sit down and pant, and stay till the storm was 
over; and then it made a prosperous flight, and did rise 
aod sing as if it had learned music and motion from an 
ungel, as he passed sometimes through the air about his 
miniskies here below. So is the* prayer of a good man — 
when Ms affairs have required bmdness, and his bnsineai 
was matter of discipline, and his discipline iras to pass 
upon a sinning person, or had a design of charity, his 
duties met with the infirmities of a man, and anger was its 
instrument, and the instrument became stronger than the 
prime agent, and raised a tempest, and overruled the 
man; aiui then his prayer was broken, and his thoughts 
troubled, and his words went up towards a cloud, ana his 
thoughts pulled them back again, and made them without 
intention, and the good man sighs for his infirmity, but 
most be content to lose the prayer, and he must recover it 
when his anger is removed, and his spirit is becalmed, 
made even as the brow of Jesus, and smooth like the heart 
uf God; and then it aaoends to hearen upon (he wing9 oi 
the holy dove, apd dwells with God till it returns, like the 
useful bee, laden with a blessing apd the dew of heaveiL — 
Jeremy Taylor. 

On the resembUmce of the soul, %n its present state, to a 
bird in the egg. — ^There is not in the compass of nature a 
more lively emblem of the soul imprisoned in this mortal 
body, than (homely be the compaiison may appear) thai of 
a bird in the egg. The little ani mal, thou|^h thus confined, is 
in the piidst of the scenes of its future life. It is not dlis- 
lance which excludes it from the lur, the light, and all the 
objects with which it will so soon be conversant. It is in the 
B^dst of them though utterly shut out ft^m them, and 
whei the moment iot bnriting its enclosure comes, will be 
ushered into a new world, and translated into scenes un- 
known before, not bv any change of place, but by passing 
into another state of existence. 80 it is with the souL It 
13 now in a certain sense in eternity, and surrounded with 
eternal things. Even the body to which it is a ttach e d 
stands out on the 8nrfli<ee of this globe in infinite sptoe. 
Bendes, tiie aphitual irorld envelops it on every side ; it 



is encompassed with a cloud of witnesses ; innumerable 
spirits encamp about it, and God is as intimately present 
to it as to the highest angel that beholds his face in 
heaven. Nevertheless, to realise to itself the nearness 
and the presence of these eternal objects, ^t least to know, 
as it will know them hereafter, is a thing impossible. 
Why? Not because any tract of space is interposed be- 
tween the soul and them, but because the spiritual prin- 
ciple, while united to flesh, is, by the laws of that union, 
so inoaroerated in the body, as to be denied all means of 
interoourse with those scenes which lie around its prison- 
walls. The liand of death alone ean unbar the door, and 
let the spirit ont into the imd air and open daylight of 
eternity. There is one imp(»lant particular more in 
which this analogy holds : Unless the embryo is vivified 
while in the egg, it can receive no vitalising principle 
after. If the shell is broken the young bird comes out 
dead. Thus it is also with the souL Unless impregnated 
with spiritual life before it leaves the body, it will come 
forth still-born into eternity, and continue for ever dead 
in trespasses and sing. — Woodward. 

* The Lord giveth songs in the night season.' This he 
does by drawing up the heart to himself which, like the 
lark, sings as it ascends. — Knox, 

If we could realise implicit trust in God, then should we 
know what it is to have true cheerfulness — that buoyancy 
of spirit of which the lark, heaven's earliest chorister, has 
always seemed at once the emblem and the embodying. 

We know not the value of time till it is passed from us. 
Thus we lee not fully the beauty of plumage in a bird till 
with eiipanded wing it is soaring away in the distance. 

Two men were neighbours, and each of them had a wife 
and several little ehudren, and eaoh had only the labour 
of his own hands fbr thdr support One of these men 
was disquieted within himself; and said—' If I die or fall 
sick, what is to become of my wilb and my children ? ' and 
this thought never left him, and It preyed upon his heart 
as the worm preys upon the firuit in which it hides itself. 
Now, though the same thought had occurred to the other 
ikther also, he did not dwell upon it, for, said he, * God, 
who knows all his creatures and watches over them, will 
watch over me also, and mv vnfe, and my children ; * and 
he lived in peace, whilst the other knew not what it was 
to taste one instant's repose or inward jov. One day 
when he was labouring in the fields, sad and dejected be- 
cause of his ibars, he saw some birds going into a bush and 
coming out of it, and again returning thither ; and draw- 
ing near, he beheld two nests placed side by side, and in 
each several little ones, newly come out and as yet im- 
fledged. When he had returned to his work, from time 
to time he raised his eyes and contemplated these birds 
as they went to and fro with fbod to their little ones; 
and, b^old ! at the very instant that one of the mothers 
was ^returning with her beak fhll, a vulture seized upon 
her and carried her off, and the poor mother, vainly 
struggling in his talons, uttered piercing cries. At this 
sight the man felt his soul more disquieted than ever, 
* for,' thought he, 'the death of the mother is the death of 
the little ones. My children also have none but me — ^what 
is.to become of thm should I be taken away ih>m them?' 
Tiie whole day he was aad and ^oomy, and at ni^t he 
eould not sleq>. The next day, returning to the fields, 
he said, 'I will go look at the little ones of that poor 
mother $ many of tiiem doubtless have died.' He then took 
his way to the bush, and looking into the neet found the 
little ones well — not one appeared to have suffered; and 
this mining him wonder much, he hid himself to ob- 
serve what would hai^n. After a short time he heard a 
low*chirrup, and he perceived the second mother bird 
hastily returning vrith the food she had collected, and dis- 
tributmg it to all the little ones indiscriminately, and there 
was enough for all, and the orphans were not forsaken in 
their necessity. The fiither who had so little trust in Pro- 
vidence related that night to the other ficither all that he 
had seen; and he said to him, ' Why art thou disquieted ? 
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Never did God forsake his people. His love has secret 
depths that we know not. Only let us believe, hope, love, 
and we may go on onr way in peace. If I die before you, 
you will be a &ther to my children, and if you die first, I 
will be a father to yours ; and if we both die before they 
are of age to provide for themselves, they will have for 
&ther that gracious and almighty One who feedeth the 
young ravens that call upon him.' — From the French, 

Behold the swallow ! all the day long it may be seen 
skimming over fields and meadows, the sur&ce of pools 
and sheets of water; and it is beautifiil to observe how it 
dips into the water and rises out of it, shaking the spray 
from its burnished wings, hardly interrupted by the plunge 
— thus it feeds, drinks, and bathes on the wing. Thus the 
Christian is in the world, but not of the world— ever on the 
wing for heaven, and remembering, whether he eats or 
drinks, or whatsoever he docs, that his citizenship is fiir 
above this low earth. 

That indescribable feeling of the soul, the yearning after 
some yet untrodden land as for our home, comes upon us, 
not, as we might expect, in hours of sorrow (for then the 
soul has no power to expand, it only desires removal of 
present pressure), but in joy. It is amid the sweet tears 
of happy emotion that this panting after something higher, 
this yearning for the future as if it were the long known 
and long loved past, steals upon the soul ; and the over- 
flowing heart overflows and yet is not filled. The heart 
in joy resembles those birds of passage, who, though caged 
in a warm apartment, yet at the season when their fellows 
migrate, pine for and pant to wing their way to the oUstant 
land of genial warmth and vernal beauty. — Bichter, 

The Hindoos say, that the bird called the Chatawkee 
never drinks of the streams which flow on the earth, but 
when it rains opens its bill and catches the drops that fi&ll 
firom heaven. Thus should the Christian turn from the 
polluted waters that this world offers, to drink alone of 
the refreshing drops from that heavenly * river that makeUi 
glad the dty of God.' 

Worldly ambition is to the mind what the hood is to the 
falcon ; it first blinds us and then compels us to soar by 
reason of our blindness. 

Some of the higher minds amongst the ancient philosoi- 
phers had indistinct and perhaps to themselves imdefinable 
apprehensions of a more noble birthright than the things of 
time and sense afforded. The very weariness of the dis- 
appointments of this life made them feel that the perpetual 
desire for something unattainable here betokened and 
prophesied an hereafter. As birds bom in a cage, from 
which they had never known release, would still flutter 
among the bars, and, in the instinct of their unconquered 
nature, long for the untried and pathless air which they 
behold through their narrow grating; so, pent in their 
cage of clay, Uie diviner instinct was not dead within them, 
and at times the soul felt stirringly that its wings, wluch 
it doth but bruise in its dungeon-tenement, were designed 
by the Creator that shapeth all things to their uses for the 
enjoyment of the royalties of immortality . — The Student. 

The Lord Jesus has said, * My yoke is easy and my 
burden is light' Truth, Lord, a light burden indeed, 
which supports him who bears it. I have looked abroad 
through nature to find something tiiat would bear some 
analogy to this, but cannot find it unless it be the wings 
of a bird, which, while borne of the creature, bear him 
aloft. In truth, to bear the Lord's burden is to be sus- 
tained by the arm of Omnipotence and grace. — St Ber- 
nard, 

'Ah!' said the bird, imprisoned in a darkened cage, 
* how unhappy were I in my eternal night were it not for 
those melodious tones which sometimes make their way 
to me frt)m a&r, and cheer my gloomy day. I will repeat 
these heavenly notes like an echo, until I have stamped 
them upon my soul, and then they will bring comfort to 
me in my darkness.' Thus spake the little warbler, and 
soon had learned the airs that were sung to it with voice 



and instrument This done, the curtain was r^noved, for 
the darkness had been purposely contrived to assist in ito 
instruction. Oh, Christian, how often dost thou camplain 
of overshadowing grief and darkness resting iqran t^ 
days ! And yet what cause for oomplamt, unless indeed 
thou hast fiiiled to Icam wisdom from suffering? Fartiiii 
mortal life id but a temporary veiling and obsemiiig of 
thine immortal spirit, that it may be attuned to those happj 
and heavenly melodies which, when the fleshly curtain M\t 
away, it shall for ever sing in light and glory. — Riehter. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 



GEOBGE CUVIEB. 

In tracing the history of science, we from time to tins 
see certain remarkable individuals rise up, who, &r out- 
stripping all their cotemporaries, impress on it a newcb- 
racter, and apparently change its whole subsequent oourse. 
Such a man, in former times, was Aristotle, whose inflo* 
ence on the progress of natural history, thou^ leas Imawt, 
was probably more powerful and beneficial than that wfakh 
he exercised on the philosophy of the mind. His profemid 
views of the structure and relations of the animal kingdom 
are now only beginmng to be fully appreciated, and for 
two thousand years after his death no decided step in ad- 
vance was taken. Then Linnaeus arose, and fonning & 
scientific language, expressive, concise exact, and a chs- 
sification which, though artificial in many parts, wis jet 
simple, clear, and easily used, brought order out of tbe 
chaos in which his predecessors had left the historjof 
nature. For a time this system sufficed for the wants of 
the student, and served to arrange and classify all hid 
discoveries ; but it at length became too narrow for tbe 
widening field of science, and a new refbimer appeared in 
the subject of our present memoir. 

George Leopold Chretien Frederic Dagobert Cuvier, for 
by all these names was he known, was bom at Montbeliird 
a town on the north-east border of France, at that time 
heioDffug to Wurtemberg, on the 23d of August, 1769; 
and consequently in the same year with Napoleon, Wel- 
lington, Chateaubriand, Camung, Scott, and Mackintosh. 
His family, of Swiss descent, had retired to this place io 
consequence of professing the reformed religkm, ^wkidi 
one of his uncles was a minister. His fiither was an officer 
in a Swiss regiment in the service of France, and afto^ 
wards had some small post in his native town. Ctnier 
was at first of a very delicate constitution, and his life vas 
only preserved by the tender care of his mother. Froc 
her he received the first rudiments of his education, aod 
even when sent to school, she continued to superintend his 
studies, and was especially careful to embne his mindirith 
the first principles of religious truth. At ten, he eiteicd 
the higher school, or gymnasium, in which he was greatlj 
distinguished for proficiency in histoiy, geography, aod 
mathematics. In the library he found a oopy of * Gesoer's 
Natural History,' with coloured plates, which awakened 
his taste for this study. At the house of a relation lie bad 
access to a copy of * Buffon,' whose vivid pictures of natme 
strongly arrested his youthful fimcy. He copied the pUte> 
in the latter work, colouring them from the descriptions, 
and from these also endeavoured to compose jHctares of 
such animals as were not figured in the book. He abo 
instituted a juvenile academy among his companions, whose 
deliberations he conducted as president 

Cuvier was at first destined for the church, hot haTing 
been deprived, by the injustice of his teacher, of a place it 
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% free school at Tubingen, he gave up all thoughts of this 
professioii. Duke Chiles of Wurtemburg, hearing of his 
talents, sent him, at the age of fourteen, free of expense, 
to the Unirersily of Stuttgart, which he entered in May, 
1784^ and remained there four years. He was then wholly 
ignorant of German, but such was his diligence, that in 
nine months he bore off the prize for that language. He 
chose fbr the special object of his pursuit the study of ad- 
ministraticm, hoping to obtain a place under the govern- 
ment throogh the influence of his patron. It also allowed 
Mm to continue his study of natural history, and at that 
time he was distinguished for his knowledge of botany. 
When his course at the uniyersity was completed, no situa- 
tion happened to be immediately open for him, and the 
pecuniary circumstances of his &ther, whose pension from 
the French government was very irregularly pwd, rendered 
it impossifole for him to wait. 

Cuvier was thus compelled to undertake the office of 
tutor to the son of the Count d'Hericy, a Protestant noble- 
man residing at Caen, in Normandy. This second youth- 
ihl disappointment ultimately proved an important step in 
his fiture advancement. He was thus withdrawn from 
the intrigues of a petty German court and placed in a 
fiituation where he had access to the best society, and lei- 
Boie to follow his &vourite pursuits. It was of no less 
consequence that he was thus transferred from the interior 
of Germany to the shore of the ocean, where a wide field of 
the most interesting observation was opened to Imn. He 
soon turned his attention to the various marine animals 
that inhabited the neighbouring ocean and its shores. 
Without books or assistance of any kind, he began to col- 
lect the shells, and examine the anatomy of the mollusca, 
committing his observations to paper, and making draw- 
ings of the more remarkable objects. Cuvier remained in 
this place for seven years, when he was drawn teom his 
obscurity by an unexpected accident The Abb^ Tessier, 
author of some articles on agriculture in the * Encyclopedic 
Metbodique,' had, during tiio reign of terror, fled from 
Paris, where his title made him suspected, and was then 
residing as surgeon to a regiment in the vicinity. He some- 
times attended the meetings of an agricultural society, of 
which Cuvier was secretary. The young naturalist soon 
recognised him from his speeches, and saluted him as the 
author of the articles, on which Tessier exclaimed, ' I am 
blown then, and consequently lost/ * Lost ! ' replied Cuvier, 
'no; you are the object of our most anxious care.' They 
immediately became intimate friends, and Cuvier was thus 
introduced to several of the learned men of Paris, and had 
some of his discoveries made known in the scientific jour- 
nals. 

An attempt was now making to restore the institutions 
for education which had been destroyed during the violence 
of the revolution, and Cuvier's friends thought this a good 
opportuni^ for establishing him in the capital. In the 
spring of 1795, he, on their advice, repaired to Paris, and 
was soon appointed a member of the Commission des Arts ; 
and in a short time, professor at the central school of the 
Pantheon. His great desire, however, was to be attached to 
the Museum of Natural History, where he oouM alone pursue 
Ins &vounte studies with advantage. A chair of compara- 
tive anatomy had been formed, and M. Mertrud appointed 
professor, though his attention had never been directed to 
tMs subject, and he was now too old to learn. At the 
i^uest of some of his colleagues, M.M. de Jussieu, Geof- 
froy, and De la Copede, he was induced to associate Cuvier 
with him in his duties ; and in July, 1795, the aspiring 
naturalist took up his residence in the Jardin des Plantes. 
It is a beautiful trait in Cuvier's character, that he imme- 
diately sent for his &ther, now eighty years of age, his 
mother being dead two years before, and for his brother 
Pf^erick, who entered with alacrity on the same pursuits, 
and distinguished himself by several works on natural 
Hstory. . 

lu December of that year Cuvier began his first course 
of lectures on comparative anatomy, having previously 
imblished several memoirs on the structure of the mollusca, 
and on the classifioation of the animal kingdom. In the 



following year he was made a member of the National 
Institute. He also published an account of the skeleton of 
the megalonyx, found on the banks of the Ohio, and con- 
sidered as a huge carnivorous animal. Cuvier*s skill in 
recent anatomy soon showed that this was a fiUse opinion, 
and reuniting the scattered fragments he proved that it 
was an immense species of sloth. He also discovered an- 
other extinct animal of the same family in the gigantic 
megatherium, whose bones were brought from the Rio de la 
Plata in South America. In 1798, Count Bertholet pro- 
posed that he should accompany the expedition to Egypt, 
as one of the scientific attendants ; but this offer was re- 
spectfully declined, Cuvier feeling convinced that a wider 
field was opened for him in the museums at home than 
amidst the bustle and turmoil of a camp. He now pub- 
lished, for the use of his students, an ' Elementary Table 
of the Natural History of Animals,* which, with several de- 
fects consequent on the imperfect state of science, yet 
formed the basis of his great work on the animal kingdom. 
He also continued his researches in fossil geology, and 
succeeded in restoring from their remains several extinct 
species of elephants, a rhinoceros, tapir, and other qua- 
drupeds. 

In 1800 Cuvier was appointed to succeed Daubenton, 
the colleague of Buffon, and resigned his chair in the Pan- 
theon. In the same year he was elected secretary to the 
Institute, and thus brought into communication with 
Bonaparte, now first consul and president of that body. 
Napoleon soon perceived his talents for business, and 
wishing to remodel the system of education, nominated him 
one of six inspectors-general, charged with establishing 
lyceums in different parts of France. In this capacity 
Cuvier proceeded to ^Iarseilles, Nice, and Bordeaux, and 
superintended the establishment of institutions now known 
as royal colleges. During his absence on this duty, the 
Institute was reorganised, and Cuvier appointed perpetual 
secretary in the class of natural sciences, with a salary of 
6000 francs. In this capacity he was required to draw up 
an annual report of the proceedings and discoveries of the 
previous year, which he performed with great clearness 
and impartiality to the time of his death. It was also part 
of his duty to pronounce an eloge on the illustrious mem- 
bers of the Institute after their decease; and these dis- 
courses, which have been collected in separate volumes, 
form an interesting companion to the reports of the Insti- 
tute, comprising biographies of many of the most cele- 
brated naturalists of the period. In the same year, 1803, 
Curier married Madame Duvancel, widow of a Ihrmer- 
general who had fUlen a victim in the revolution of 1794. 
This lady, from her temper, disposition, and strong men- 
tal endowments, proved a fitting companion for such a 
husband. 

Cuvier's time was now chiefly occupied with his re- 
searches on comparative anatomy and fossil osteology, the 
results of which were published fh>m time to time in the 
transactions of various societies. In 1808 he wrote a re- 
port on the * Progress of Natural Science firom the year 
1789,' which was read with much applause before Napoleon 
in the council of state. It was a work requiring great pa- 
tience and research, but, as he said, the theme was so 
rich and there is such a splendid array of discoveries, that 
he became fiilly interested in his labour, and worked at it 
with pleasure. As a reward,. he was in the same year 
created a counsellor for life to the imperial university. 
This for a time interrupted the regular progress of his 
studies, as he was sent in 1809 and 1810 to organise aca- 
demies in the Italian states which were annexed to the 
French empire. In 1811 he proceeded on a similar mis- 
sion to Holland and the Hanse Towns, and during his ab- 
sence had the title of chevalier conferred on him by the 
emperor. In 1813 Cuvier lost his only son, then seven 
years of age, a misfortune which made so deep an impres- 
sion on his mind, that for years after he never saw a boy 
of the same age without much emotion. He was at that 
time in Rome organising a university there — an oflloe of 
much delicacy for a Protestant. But his moderation, be- 
nignity, and sincere toleration for all conscientious oppo- 
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Bition to his own opinions, enabled him to execute his mis- 
sion with great success. During his absence he was ap- 
pointed maitre de requCtes in the council of state. He 
was at the same time preparing honours for himself more 
noble and enduring than any emperor could confer. Nu- 
merous memoirs on comparatiye anatomy were appearing 
every year, serving as a foundation for a great wort which 
he meditated on the history of the animal kingdom. The 
gypsum quarries of Montmartre, in the vicinity of Paris, 
furnished him with materials of another kind, m the vast 
number of fossil bones that were every year disinterred 
from them. To these were added similar remains from all 
parts of the civilised earth, sent to him as to the master 
who could alone expound their meaning. The result of 
all this appeared in his * Researches on Fossil Bones,' pub- 
lished in four large quarto volumes in 1811, and in ft 
second edition, in five quarto volumes, in 1817, illustrated 
by numerous plates, many of them not only drawn but en- 
graved by his own hand. The first volumes contained, 
besides an account of the geology of the district round 
Paris, a preliminary discourse afterwards published in a 
separate form, and translated into English under the title 
of a ' Theory of the Earth.' The labour, research, and 
high inventive powers displayed in this treatise can only 
be appreciated ftiUy by those who have endeavoured to fol- 
low in the same path. As he says himself, * An antiquary 
of a new kind, I nave been obliged at once to learn how to 
restore these monuments of the past and to decipher their 
meaning; I have been obliged to collect and bring to- 
gether in their primitive order the scattered fragments 
which compose them ; to reconstruct these ancient beings ; 
to reproduce them, with their proportions and characters; 
and, lastly, to compare them with the beings that now live 
on the surface of the globe.' 

About the end of the year 1813, Napoleon showed still 
more plainly the high estimate he had formed of the abili- 
ties of Cuvier. by appointing him an extraordinary com- 
missioner, and sendmg him to the left bank of the Rhine 
to endeavour to raise the people against the allies, who 
were about to invade Franco. But before he could reach 
Mayence, to which he was ordered, the hostile armies had 
already entered the country, and Cuvier returned to Paris, 
where the emperor named him a counsellor of state. In 
this offioe he was continued by Louis XVlLL, who now took 
possession of the throne of his ancestors. The return of 
Napoleon from Elba for a time banished him from the 
court, though he retained his offices In the university, and 
was consulted about the changes thought necessary in its 
constitution. The restoration of the Bourbons replaced him 
in his office, and he was appointed chancellor of the uni- 
versity, a situation he retained till his death, notwithstand- 
ing the strong prejudices against him on account of his 
religion. 

In 1817 his important work, the * R^gne Animal/ or the 
* Animal Kingdom arranged according to its Organisation,' 
was published in four octavo volumes, increased in the 
last ^tion to five. It comprises the whole results of his 
former studies, but from the great compression it required, 
assumes almost the character of an extended catalogue, 
and is more adapted for study than reading. Commenc- 
ing with a general view of life and organisation, it pro- 
ceeds to divide the animal kingdom into certain great 
classes. It then gives a general view of the structure and 
functions of each of these, and dividing them again into 
smaller groups, enumerates the genera and more miportant 
species. In this manner the whole animal world, fh>m 
man its head to the smallest monad that sports in a 
drop of water, is successively brought under our notice. 
Besides his own inquiries, it also comprised the results 
of some of the most illustrious of his associates, who 
willingly lent their aid to contribute to its perfection. 
Thus, to M. Latreille was due the whole volume on ento- 
mology. Of the merits of this work it is scarcely necessary 
to speak, as it still retains its place as tiie best manual to 
which the student can apply fbr a comprehensive and 
philosophic view of the animal kingdom. Many disco- 
veries and improvements have indeed been made in sub- 



ordinate parts of this vast study, but no other work or 
system of classification has ever supplanted it aa a whok. 

In 1818, Cuvier visited England with hit family, and fail 
fame having preceded him, he found ready access to all the 
public and private colleeti<m8 that oonld aid in his yar- 
suits. An election fbr Westminster was then going on, 
and he received mueh amusement from visiting the hmt- 
ings. 'These orgies of liberty were then unknown b 
France, and it was a curious spectacle for a man who re- 
flected so deeply on everything which passed before fain, 
to see and hear our orators crying at the tups of their 
voices to the mob, who pelted them with mud, eabbsgei, 
eggs, &c. ; and Sir Murray Maxwell, in his splendid uni- 
form, and decorated with orders, flattering the erowd, who 
reviled him, and sent at his head all the varieties of ^ 
vegetable kingdom. Nothing ever eflSaoed this imprenoa 
from M. Cuvier's memory, who flrequently- deeet&ed the 
scene with greAt animation.* Cuvier could norer reoondk 
himself to the formality and length of English dinnerparties, 
at one of which, at Sir Everard Home's, an inddeot oecHned 
which we must also relate. The convervati<m hariof 
turned on some political question, Gnvier remarked in tli« 
course of the discussion—* But it would be veiy eis^ to 
clear up this point, if Sir Everard would send to his li- 
brary for the itst volume of Blaekttone's Conunentanei' 
Upon this Sir Eventrd, with great emphass, exelumed, 
* Know, monsieur, that I have not such a book in my li- 
brary, which, thank God, only eontatns works of sdesce.' 
Cuvier quietly replied, * The one does not prevent the other;' 
but he never recoUected this extraordinary boast wiyiont 
a mixture of amusement and astonishment 

During his absence in England, Cuvier was deeted t 
member of the Freneh Academy. In the end of the sane 
year he was also offered the ministry of the interior, but 
declined it fbr political reasons. In 1819, he was, bor- 
ever, nominated president of one of the oommittees of the 
council of state, and continued to hold this office under til 
changes of administration. About the same time Louis 
XTni. created him a bartm, as a mat^ of his persoBi] 
esteem, and he was also named temporary grand mastef 
of the university. This offioe was twiee filled by him, sad 
had it not been toft his reli^on he would probably htre 
been appointed permanently. In 1822, however, it ms 
conferred on a Catholic prelate, when Cwier accepted 
but without any emolument, the grand mastership of the 
faculties of Proteetant theology— a sitoatiaii which giTe 
him the superintendence not only of the religions bet of 
the dvil and poUtkail rights of his own creed, hi this 
offioe he laboured to promote the fai^isot iut erw ts of bis 
oountr3rmen by education, in the confident belief ' that m* 
struction would lead to civilisation, and ebiUsation to bo- 
rallty ; and, therefbre, that primary instnictton should gife 
to the people every means dT fhlly exerdsing their indaitiy 
without (usgustfaig them with their ocmdition; wMkAt 
higher education, fitted to expand the mind, should be pro- 
vided fbr those with more leisure, and a special oome be 
devoted to prepare men for the learned prof^seiooa' ffis 
views on the importance of edueation deserve to be stated 
in his own Words — * Give schools before poUtioal r^; 
make citizens comprehend the duties that the state of so- 
ciety imposes on them; teach then what are poUtieil 
riehts before you offer them for their enjoyment Aea 
all ameliorations will be made without causing a shod^; 
then each new idea, thrown upon good gronnd, will hsn 
time to germinate, to grow, and to r^en, without eoomb- 
ing the social body. Imitate nature, who^ in tiie devtdop* 
ment of beings, acts by gradation, and gi^ time to wrj 
member to grow to perfbotion. Institutions nnist bare ages 
to produce all their fruits ; witness ChrSstiaal^, theeffMs 
of whidi are not yet aceomplisbed, noCwithstaniung cSsUeea 
centuries of existence. 

For some years, h^onrs oontintMd to flow in t^Mtt Ub^ 
and Cuvier's life seemed crowned with all he could diflfra 
In 1827, he was charged With the goTenu&ent of all the 
non-catholic religions. In the same year, he was apfMfstad 
one of the censors of the press, bat instantiy nllcised it» 
thou(^ his name was alreiufy inserted fai the * Mboitettr.' 
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This eirciuBstaiioe cftused * temporftry ooolnefls al eoitft ) 
but ID the same year a greater calamity befbl him. All 
Ids children were now dead eioept a dan^ter, lovely in 
person, rich in attainments, amiable in manners, and now, 
in her twenty-second year, on the very ere of marria^ 
She was suddenly seized with consumption, and six weeks 
aw her consign^ to the tomb. This loss was severely 
felt by Gorier, though supported by the religious principles 
be had neret forgotten. With oharaeteristio energy, he 
Bought relief in the more diligent discharge of his numerous 
duties, and by engaging in extensive seientifio works. 
Among these were a new edition of his ' Animal Kingdom,' 
and a great work he had long projected on fishes, of which 
eight volumes appeared in the next firar years. In 1880, 
he again reeumea his place in the chair at the Ck>Uege of 
France by a course of lectures on the history and progress 
of science. In the same year he paid a second visit to Lon- 
don, having left Paris on the yoty day that the celebrated 
ordonnances of Charles X. stirred up the capital to revolt 
He was overtaken by crowds of fligitives on the road, but 
teaming at Calais that tranquillity was restored, he con- 
tinued his journey. He, however, only remained in Lon- 
don for two weeks, and on his return found all his honours, 
dignities, and employments untouched by the dtisen-king. 
In 1832, this monarch even created him a peer of France^ 
and new honours were pr^Muing for him when detXk closed 
his career. 

On the 8th May, 1882, he opened the College of France 
in aa impressive lecture, which sounded like a fiwewell to 
his pupils. He spoke in a calm and serious tone, every 
eipresdon * breathing the fooling of a Supreme Cause and 
of an Infinite Wisdom. He seemed, as it were, by the exa- 
mination of the visible world to be led into the precincts 
(^that wfaidi is invisible, and the examination of the crea- 
ture evoked the Creator.* In the evening he was attaofesd 
by a pain and numbness in his right arm, but continued 
hu usual avocations. Two days after he was seised with 
a goteral paralysis, but, retaining his &eulties, arranged 
his worldly affanrs with calmness and resignatkm, marked 
the progrese of the disease, and, though ftdly aware of the 
bopelcMnesB of relief; sobaitted patiently to all the reme- 
dies proposed. Leeches having been applied, he remarked 
that he had first discovered that they had red blood, re* 
foring to one of his eariy p^>ers written in Normandy. 
' The otmsummate master spoke of sdenoe for the last time, 
by Tecalliog one of the first steps of the young naturahAL' 
Soon after his reepkalioQ became affected, and he ex^red 
without a struggle, as if fhlling quietly asleep^ This was 
on tiie 18th May, in the sixty-second year of his age. In 
the same year Goethe died in Germany; Charopollion, 
Gasimer Perrier, and Abel Remusat in France; and in 
Britain Sir Walter Soott, who, as already noticed, was alao 
bom in the same year with the great naturalist 

As a man of science, Cuvier's great merit arose from the 
skiHal and persevering observation of nature, md the 
caatioofl manner in which he drew his conclusions from 
&ot8. He entertained a low opinion of the theories pro- 
posed by some of his cotemporaries, regarding them all 
as ftlse; and he even affirmed * that in the pl*esent state of 
seience it is nupossible to discover any, and that is why I 
continue to observe, and why I openly |»rocl^m my ob- 
servations.' His opposition to these theories was no 
<ionbt increased by the avowed manner ki which some 
of thdr adherents set them in hostility to revelation, ki 
which Curier was 9^ along a sincere believw. In his 
political conduct, Cuvier was no less cautious, disposed 
to await tibe gradual evolution of events, and averse to 
^ sudden and riolent changes. He locked for the im- 
pv^orement of society rather to tiie increase of knowledge 
than to politkal revolutions, and hence was willing to con* 
cv with whatever government was established for the pro- 
nolion of this great end. in Mb temper be seems to have 
hcen natorally irritable, but kept it under great control, 
VMi in i^hate was kind, affable, and affeetionato. Hewaa 
<">thigaiahed fin* order and regularity, and his arnuse- 
^^'^ts were ddefly a change S occupation. He oould 



pany to be so, and even when travelling flrom place to 
plaoB in his carriage was generally eng^ed in reading. 
Hence we may account in some measure for the great num- 
ber of Ids writings, which at the time of Ids death amounted 
to 212 pubUflhed papers, meuK^, and separate works. 

INDIAN MINSTEELS. 
(From the Bombaj Telegraph.) 
Thesb two cunnUig-looking people^ clad in brick-dust 
coloured gimnents, with tulsi beaids around their necks, 
and each with a saringi, or sort ot small fiddle, under his 
arm, from the finger-board of which depends such a huge 
bunch of coloured tassels, are Hindoo musicians, wander- 
ing abouti like minstrels of England in the olden time, to 
charm the listener's ear with wild legend or wilder tale 
of old romance, and draw contributions to their purse 
and wallet It is evident they spied our tents from fiu", 
and now humbly crave permission to give eridence of 
their skilful art The servants and people look so eager 
and pleased at the idea, that it being but a matter of a 
few pice at most> and having one's seS* some inclination to 
hear a quaint tale, or grateful tradition of perhaps rajpoot 
origin, consent is given, and preparation made for the 
display. A small carpet is now brought out, and the 
musicians seat themselves ; every native within hail gra- 
dually draws near, and some little deUy arises, the result 
of various causes. The saringis must be tuned, tho 
musicians tnust inhale a few whififs from the refreshing 
bubble bubble, and then, in a low whispered patois, counsel 
ia taken as to the subject to be rehearsed. At last the 
matter is settied, and a sort of symphcmy played by the 
musicians, when, the younger putting his saringi und^ 
his arm, the leader commences a recitative, accompanying 
himself now and then with a single note of his sharp-toned 
little instrument The tale is of a mighty king, who, though 
eiyoying all the delights of ius position^ having hundreds 
of wives, thousands of sons, lacs of horses, and crores of 
elephants (for the people of India, like all semi-barbarians, 
delist in poetical exaggerations), determinred to become 
a jogee, and see the world. Then come the grie^ the 
tears, the leave-takings, the remonstrances ; the hundred 
wives tear their hair and beat their breasts in a piteous 
way ; the sons, however, show manly resignation ; but the 
horses ask who is to food them when the king is gone, and 
the elephants argue on his folly; but all without aviail, 
and the jogee king goes fofrth with a deer-skin over his 
shoulders, a bunch of peacock's feathers on his head, a 
platter and staff in his hand, to gain wisdom and experi- 
enee. All these fmsts the musicians give in a melodious 
sort of verse, and at the end of eaeh, both saringis join in 
syDq>hony, wit^ pretty cadences enough, until tiie singer 
reoommenees. For anhourlsat listening to the tale; it 
was humorous enough, and pathetio too at interviUs; but 
wh^i the travels of the royal jogee began, his strange 
escapes, wondrous exploits, and startling traits of wisdom 
and foreknowledge^ I saw exactly how it was : the ingeni- 
ous minstrels had devised a never-ending tale — one that 
the singer could improvise at any length, to suit occasions, 
and so, wit^ largess, I bade them go. But until late that 
night, beneath the widely shading dump of trees our 
people had chosen for their little camp, the saringis might 
still be heard, with the chanted history of the royal ad- 
ventureiv who determined to see the world. Among a 
people who have so little literatore as the Hindoos, and 
thai little for the most part enwrapped in a language of 
which ordinaiy folks are wholly ignorant, the aecomplish- 
meats of these wandering minstrels are highly prised ; one 
can soarcriy enter a village without meeting tiiem, and on 
the Mgh road we encounter them ccmtinually. Although, 
however, the minstr^ are thus uairersal as a dlass, they 
diffSsr materially hi style and talent^ according to the 
character of the people among whom they travel Among 
the rajpoota in Cutch and Kattiawar, for instanoe, we 
find thein as barda, often in tlie nay of man of rank, and 
their dxxtj is to reooont the traoitiona of a noble houses 
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means only is their history preserred — a yalnable system 
to those who are interested in the old manners of a bar- 
barous people, although the fabulous and fanciful is far 
too much interwoven with such tales, to gratify the taste 
of those who care only for mere antiquarian research. 
Among a less warlike and more agricultural people, the 
minstrel becomes but the practiser of an art calculated to 
please the fancy and entertain simple-minded listeners 
with quaint tales and &bles concerning their deities, 
with whose affairs, like the Hindoo dramatists of old, the 
minstrels take strange liberties. For the quality of the 
Terse the hearers care little; it is soft and melodious to 
the ear, and I have often fancied, as I have watched a party 
sitting round their professional entertainer, with eyes half 
closed, and passing a chillum firom one to the other as they 
listened to the pretty pastoral fiibles, agreeably accented, 
that the amusement was peculiarly suited to the people 
who enjoy it. 

Regarding such minstrelsy, as an art, it perhaps does 
not rank very high ; and yet I have heard music of this 
kind, both instrumental and vocal, that would have pleased 
in any country— quite as much, at least, as the ba^jo 
songs that have been so popular of late in England ; and 
indeed the bai\jo and sitarr are not very dissimilar instru- 
ments, while a certain grotesque action, known in India 
by the Sanscrit word ^sangita,^ or the union of voice, m- 
strument, and action, seems conmion both to America and 
Hindostan. 

At the court of his highness the late Nawaub of Juna- 
garh, at a party given by him at the house of the mother 
of the present prince, among many other entertainments, 
was introduced a sort of troubadour, who played thevina, 
and sang to his accompaniment some of the most beautiful 
songs of Hafiz. The vina, among the instruments of India, 
is as difficult in practice, I believe, as the violin among 
our own, the semitones requiring great exactness and pre- 
cision of touch; yet this man played with great taste, and 
produced tones of perfect accuracy. His voice was power- 
ful and well modulated, and but for a certun strangeness 
in the manner of ohan^^g the *mode,^ as it is called, the 
effect was altogether charming. 

The Hindoos allow that we exceed them in all arts ex- 
cept that of music, in which they distinctly claim prece- 
dence. This, to ears accustomed to the tom-toms^^lsackbutt, 
psaltery, and divers kinds of music, that often distract the 
traveller, disturb his rest, and mako niglit hideous, parti- 
cularly if his place of slumber be near a Hindoo temple, on 
a religious feast day, seems ridiculous enough, and is per^ 
haps altogether unfounded as far as modem practice goes ; 
but it is beyond all contradiction that the Hindoos have a 
science of music, a system as complete as our own, one re- 
vealed in their holy Vedas, and said to be communicated 
direct firom heaven ; for in truth music, whether among 
the Greeks, Latins, or Hindoos, was ever esteemed as a 
divine art, and indeed, to a barbarous imaginative people, 
that degree of skill may well seem to be divine that has 
such power over the wills, feelings, and affections of men, 
as heartening melody bath. 

Altogether, whether in its origin or its system, nothing 
can be more graceful than the E^doo theory of music; a 
Syud, a very elegant and accomplished person, whom I 
once knew well in Gutch, delighted in singing the odes of 
Hafiz to his sitarr, and fh>m him I gained much informa- 
tion on the matter; and although his voice was rather sweet 
than powerftd, and his execution but that of an amateur, 
the illustrations he gave me of the theory of Hindoo music 
were certainly pleasing, particularly his execution of the 
'midnight air,' or raga, as it is called in harmony. Draw- 
ing as they did all their inspirations firom nature, it is not 
remarkable that Pavan, the author of the Hindoo system 
of music, divided the year into six seasons, and to each he 
gave a musical spirit to reign over it; a raga or manner t 
really meaning, as fiur as I can learn, the affection of the 
mind supposed to be produced by the influences of these 
seasons. These ragas, or genii, are each wedded to five 
nymphs, said to be lovely as houris, and the ragas become 
futhers to eight beautiful babes, sons, the lesser modes of 



this most poetic system. My friend the Syud toldue,thtf 
in Calcutta, a Hindoo work was to be had, in which tbttc 
lovely families were admirably portrayed by the paicfl 
of native artists, in the most graceful and interesting com- 
binations. He promised to send me a copy of the work, 
but drcumstanoes prevented my receiving il A consider- 
able portion of the Narayanis, however, devoted, I betien^ 
to a description of these thirty-six modes, as conv^red bj 
the six ragas, their fair wives, and beautiful offspring. 
These modes were evidently the manner of uranging 
musical notes in melody, and the theory still existi, boi 
the practice is lost, although the fiict of old Stieciit 
songs having attached to them the name of the mode a 
which they were sung, proves the earlier existence of sscli 
theory and its common use. The Syud assured me, thst 
at present, each hour of the twenty-four had an air pen- 
liar to it, and he would play many of them, at intemls; 
but the * midnight air,' as I have said, was far superior to 
the rest in the essentials of sweet melody. 

I remember halting a short time since close to one of 
the Ghaut villages of the Deccan, when just before mid- 
night I was awakened by one of the wildest and yet mo^ 
melodious strains I had ever heard in India. It proceed- 
ed, I found, from a symphony played on the eunple instil 
ment called the ^ koleri horn accompanied in redtstire 
by several voices. The burden of the chorus was the ex- 
ploits of a noted Mahratta chieftain, and ever as Us deeds 
were sung, the soft sad notes of this koleri horn gare its 
wild melody to the midnight breeze, with a plaintive mil, 
of which the followers of Rob Roy on the Scottish moim- 
tains might have been proud, as the requiem of their 
dauntless chiefs sabeau^l and so affecting was its tcoe 
and manner of introduction to the car. 

With harmony, as with many of the arts and sdeocff 
beside, the poor Hindoos have lost all that knowledge wbkk 
they onoe possessed; they have foded for lack of encoortge- 
ment and means for culture; and thus, although for oes- 
turies these arts flourished in India — ^books were wnttea 
on them, and patrons abounded, while the beautifbl 80Qg« 
of Jayadeva were accompanied by harmonies worth; of 
them, and the Gita-govinda was perhaps in no way inftiior 
to. any work of genius among the Greeks — ^it is now oor 
fate to have our ears shocked with the most horrible sounds, 
which the people of India in their modem ignorance are 
pleased to ^1 music ; and without perhaps knowing msd 
about the matter, as affects even the tradition amoag 
themselves, of their ancient theories, we laugh at the ab- 
surdity of the present claim set up by the Hindoos, m 
that although the English may Imow much of other 
things, they thank the gods they are supmor to n? in 
music, and so, working bard at their tom-toms, and jtr- 
ring their wiry little sitarrs, these self-4eluding ones go 
on their way rejoicing, to the acute misery of every edu- 
cated ear on which the horrid din may chance to &U. 

CROOKED NICK, 

A TALE 07 EUBAL LIFE. 

Mr Hbotor Fbaseb was a young roan whom fortnoe, vitk 
its usual caprice, chose to fiivour in a very particular dub* 
ner. Hector's father was a small and poor fanner in ooe i 
of our northern counties ; and Hector's prospects, when ' 
a very young man, were none of the brightest. Id short, 
Hector, being the second son of a large family, had to pat 
up with the thought that he must for the fhtare depend 
on himself. In due time he obtained a sitaatioo in ooe 
of our large towns, where, by his good conduct, he secnred 
the confidence of his employer, a Mr Howell, who, hir- 
ing a considerable plantation in the West Indies, sent oot 
Hector to that quarter of the world, where he fband him- 
self in a situation not at all uncomfortable. Shortly after, 
Mr Howell himself passed over to the West Indies, and 
undertook the active superintendence of his property there. 
Hector Fraser rose gradually but steadily, and gained the 
name of being a good lad, of much integrity and |)erse- 
verance, respectful in his deportment, and atteotire te 
his duties. In the course of a few years, Mr Howell gai6 
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him ft share ci bis business, made him overseer of his per- 
sonal property, and crowned all by giving him in marriage 
his only child, Emily, who, gentle and docile, knew no 
will bat her father's, and resignedly became the wife of 
Mr Hector Eraser. In accordance with the wish of his 
father-in-law, he added the surname of Howell to his 
own, and the firm thenceforth was carried on under the 
name of Howell & Son. Bat Howell the father died, and 
Howell the son grew more prosperous than ever. Even 
the death of his wife, who left a little daughter in her 
stead, did Dot in the least impede Mr Hector Howell's 
specalations or success, and he was speedily known as the 
wealthiest slaveowner in the West Indies. After a while, 
Mr Hector, feeling debility slightly creeping on him, con- 
Terted his property into cash, and, with his little girl, 
crossed the Atlantic, and once more set his foot on Scot- 
tish soil. He had a large capital to invest somewhere, 
and he thought he could not do better than become a land- 
owner. So be purchased an estate, built a house, and sat 
himself down therein as Hector Eraser Howell, Esq. of 
Mount Howell. His old habits of speculation stuck to 
him — he valued money only as the means of producing 
more. His calculating turn of mind led him to make 
large improvements on his estate, because he was sure of 
a good return ; but farther he would not go. He would 
oot confer any favour on his tenants ; he would improve 
his own coffers, but he had nothing to do with the farmer's 
social condition. He would leave to visionary men — ^meu 
who had money without business habits — the stupid em- 
ployment of acting the labourer's friend— of being his 
counsellor in emergencies, and his assistant in difficulties 
—but for him ! Social condition, indeed ! Look at the 
West India negroes ! 

Mr Hector Howell reasoned like a man of the world, 
and he quickly placed himself in no very enviable posi- 
tion. His neighbours disliked him, and his tenantry 
feared him. He returned dislike for didike, scorn for 
Bcom, and harshness for fear. 

In the management of his property, Mr Howell would 
commission no agent to conduct his business, but with 
some little assistance he determined to do it himself. He 
therefore sent for a young lad, who was one of his poor 
relations, and whom he had selected from the number on 
account of some imaginary likeness in his appearance to 
what he had been when a youth. The young man, whose 
name was Richard Eraser, was of a reflecting disposition, 
and possessed of a sound understanding and strong good 
Knse. He had been piously tutored while yet a child, 
and the impressions made on his retentive mind by the 
simple lessons of his good parents were deep and abiding. 
Mr Howell was well pleased with the youth's modest de- 
portment : he scanned him with the eye of one who was 
wondering how much work the object of his scmtiny might 
be able to accomplish in a given time, and whether he was 
likely to go through his work like a piece of mechanism. 
The examination was satisfactory enough, and Richard 
was installed into his of^ee. Richard was not ignorant 
of his patron's sel£sh endeavours and their cause, but being 
a youth of great modesty and much gentleness of spirit, 
he quietly submitted to the jealous domination of his 
patron. By dint of some caution and more clevem€|ss, 
he, however, contrived to obtain sources of informati<» 
without the knowledge of Mr Howell — such as the village 
library— the most of whose contents he conned over with 
care and attention. 

When Richard Eraser was in his twenty-first year, he 
bad been five years in the service of his rich relative. 
Baring all that time Mr Howell had not been able to 
challenge a single flaw in the conduct of Richard, although 
bis scheming, worldly mind had not become reconciled to 
the intelligent but quiet, sedate^ unpresuming lad. 

About this time the daughter of Mr Howell arrived at 
Mount Howell, which was henceforth to be her place of 
i^idence, she having received her education in the metro- 
polis* Miss Emily was little more than seventeen, rather 
dever, very cheerfbl, very docile, and very aflectionate. 
Sven her stranere. miserlv. old father she loved with sin- I 



cere tenderness, though probably not with that excess of 
ardent afiection which anseth before Heaven from off the 
altar of the filial heart like sweetest incense. In addi- 
tion to her amiable and single-hearted temperament, 
Emily was possessed of a sweet and pleasing countenance : 
and so thought Richard Eraser to himself after she had 
been under the same roof with him for a few months. 
The fact was, that love had stolen quite insidiously into 
the youth's heart. Richard had not to lament his love 
being a forlorn one ; for, destitute of companions of the 
same age and sex with herself, Emily's sjrmpathies natu- 
rally flowed in towards quite an appropriate object — a 
modest, yet cheerful, active youth, good-looking, and very 
diligent in a hard and disagreeable service, whom she met 
every day on terms of family intercourse. What began 
in sympathy ended in love ; and ere long time had passed, 
the lovers — for we may now call them so— had contrived 
to feel how much they were bound up in each other's exist- 
ence. It will be correctly presumed by the reader, that 
the old gentleman was ignorant as to how matters stood 
between his only child and his young dependent relative. 
Such a state of things was quite beyond the range of bis 
imagination. It was a matter in the discovery of which 
no experience of his could aid him, and which could only 
be revealed to him by accident. In one sense, then, all 
went well and brightly with Emily and Richard as on a 
summer's day, though the beautiful sky wcu doomed to be 
overcast. 

In a rugged comer of the estate of Mount Howell, there 
lived an old man named Nicholas Qow, who rented a num- 
ber of barren, ungrateful acres, and acted in the capacity 
of shepherd over large flocks of sheep belonging to the 
great man, his landlord. He had two sons, Alick and 
Nicholas, the latter a deformed lad, generally known as 
' Crooked Nick.' The old man and his- eldest son were 
always seen busily employed, either in laboriously tilling 
the soil, or out on the hill among the sheep ; but Nick, 
poor fellow, was a constant rover — now seen at one cor- 
ner of the country, now at the other. His infirmities 
were sometimes, among a class who are a disgrace to the 
nature which they wear, the subject of brutal mockery ; 
but in general, Nick wandered on harmless and unharmed. 
He haunted chiefly the hills, and woods, and glens, seem- 
ing to derive from straying amid their solitary grandeur 
a delight and satisfaction he could not feel in the society 
of his fellow-men. He was silent and sullen when among 
the habitations of the country people, but when alone in 
the deep woods, the shaded glen, or the sides of the green 
meadows, he has been known to frisk like a lamb upon 
' the gay and gladsome earth,' and to chant spontaneous 
bursts of natural song. Upon this unfortunate being his 
father and brother lodced with eyes of the tenderest com- 
passion and love ; they felt that God had given to their 
charge a helpless friend ; and recognising the ties of na- 
ture, they cheerfblly watched over poor Nicholas, mur- 
muring not, but rather in thankfulness. 

Old Nicholas had come to the country when ayoung man, 
had gained some little money by incessant industry, and 
was essentially an honest, upright man. Latterly he had 
gro?m unfortunate — he was pressed down by circum- 
stances. His small farm was poor, and its produce, at 
all times scanty enough, was often next to nothing ; bis 
rent was disproportioned to the quality of the soil he tilled, 
having been raised by Mr Howell after he became pro- 
prietor of Mount Howell. What he gained by tending 
the sheep of his landlord required too much time for its 
acquisition to be of much avail to him. Difficulties so 
thickened around the old man, that he almost sank under 
the pressure. The management of their affairs chiefly 
devolved upon the eldest son, Alick; and thus, amid 
discouragement and hopelessness, the youth began his con- 
test with the world. But Alick was a cheerful and a duti- 
ful young man, and without flinching bent his back to the 
burden, and manfully staggered forward, his life being 
one round of untiring labour. His aged father and unfor- 
tunate brother were the prime objects of his care, and it 
is certain that both renaid his tenderness with eaual af- 
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fection. What littte offices Crooked Nicholas could per- 
form for his brother were done with a readiness and a care 
which showed that the poor fellow's anxiety to be of some 
use was deep and heartfelt i and when his bodily infirmity 
compelled him to refrain from work in the fields, he wan- 
dered through the woods, and over hill and dale, fishing 
for trout and eel, immense numbers of both of which he 
caught. 

Notwithstatiding the unceasing exertions of Alick in 
the management of his father's business, times and cir- 
cumstances changed not with him. Unremitting toil and 
scanty returns were more familiar to him than ever. It 
happened that the spring following was cold, wet, and un- 
genial, and when autumn camd round, old Nicholas's crop 
was of little or no value. The old man endured much 
ere he bent his independent spirit to inform Mr Howell, 
at the following term, of his inability to pay down the 
whole amount of his usual rent. Mr Howell decided that 
no favour should be granted him, and Nicholas returned 
to has humble home, broken down in body but not in spirit. 
< We must quit, lads, at next terra,' said he to his ions, 
uncovering his silver hair, and brushing the corner of his 
plaid across his eyes. * He's a hard man, our landlord, 
though maybe just eiiough. But God pardon him fbi^ his 
lack of mercy, and especially for his severity on an aald 
man this day. It seems I'm a doomed man,' he added, 
sinking into hii chair with a gloomy, foreboding counte- 
nance. 

Alick said not a word, although indication thrilled 
through his frame; nor did Crooked Nicholas utter a 
syllable, but he disappeared on the instant. He went to 
the hills to weep and to mourn ; and as he went wailing 
forward, perhaps the most miserable obj«et nnder the 
wide roof of heaven, rage took possession of his soul, and 
he dashed madly forward till the ground seemed hardly 
to be touched as it vanished beneaUi his flying feet. But 
nature was strained beyond the point of endurance, and 
stumbling over a matted bush, Nicholas sank on the 
ground, bruised and bleeding. For a time he was uticon- 
scious. When he woke again, a young girl hung over him 
with deep compassion on her sweet features. Betidd bef 
was a tall dark young man, whose handsome eountenance 
rivalled that of his fair eompanion ill its truly compas- 
sionate expression. Nicholas gased ' like ane bewitched,' 
and tried to shrink into himself, but the hand of the fair 
lady was tenderly placed on his arm, and her sweet voice, 
' gentle and low,' was dropping words of kindness on his 
ear. Nick forgot his crookedness, and half raising himself, 
he seized her hand between his own two, and covered it 
with kisses ; then recollecting himself, he raised bii eyes 
fearfully to her face, but she was smiling — sweetly smil- 
ing. What a stream of indescribable emotions flowed in 
the bosom of Nick at that moment ! His formerly stem 
grief was Softened, and he burst into an incontroUable 
flood of tears. What may not the magic touch of sym- 
pathy and kindness effect on the troubled heart of hu- 
manity P 

The image which constantly afterwards haunted Nick's 
imagination was that of the lovely being who smiled on 
him, a poor, defbrmed creature, and sufifSring under deep 
affliction ; and this beautiful object 6t his thoughts did 
not disdain repeatedly to visit his father's lonely home 
among the mountains ; and when she Was there, it seemed 
to Nidc as if heaven were along with her, so much misery 
did she banish, and so much deUght did she scatter around. 
She was no other than Emily Howell, who invariably be- 
friended the persecuted tenantry of her father, besides 
being naturally disposed to the performance of acts of 
disinterested charity. Emily was the adored of all oti 
Mount Howell estate. Her biBnetdence found ample ex^ 
ercise through means of Richard Fraeer, who was her 
constant adviser and prudent agent ; and knowing that 
her charity was dispebsed at great risk of being discovered 
by her pareflt, her name Was hailed with yet deeper en- 
thusiasm, and lier yoimg agent received his due share of 
gratitude and goodwill. Along with Etnily, when she 
ventured to make an excursion into the hills, and so by 



Nicholas Gow's house, generally came Richard Tnset, 
the young man Who stood by her side when first she ap- 
peared to Nick. Strange to say, although his kindest 
ft-iend, Nick had conceived the most intense aversion to- 
wards Richard, and sometimes when the latter afmeared 
in the act of pairing any little attention to Miss UovslI^ 
or was smiled on by her, even something like a vindictire 
scowl seemed to settle on the brow of Nick. Richard 
appeared to be a very dark spot in Nick's horizoD. On 
Emily's footsteps he attended like some eastern slave ; be 
dogged her constantly at a distance, a» she rode throi^ 
the woods, his crooked form now gliding from one clump 
of trees to another, now winding down the side of some 
hill, and now coiled beneath the matted brushwood, while 
the beloved of his fancy passed before hioL Bat od 
Hichard his eye glared like that of the same eastern slan 
when commanded to use his dagger Against a hated eatmj. 
What was it that had power to rouse the poor creatare's 
hatred, and to lend it so much intensity P So much did 
Nick seem absorbed by his acquaintance with Emily, that 
he appeared to forget the distress which, notwithstanding 
the generous alleviations presented by Miss Howell, con- 
tinued to hang around the heads of his father and brother. 
He forsook, too, his sports and his wanderings to hofcr 
around Emily's path, appearing gratified if he obtained 
the slightest sight of her. He never dared to approach 
the mansion of Mount Howell, but he constantly baii? 
around the skirts of the large park which surrounded the 
house, and watched for the slightest symptom of Mi«s 
Howell's appearance. Frequent moods of the deepest 
abstraction seized upon him, too, and though all unhippf, 
he seemed to have a source of happiness of whkh no ok 
knew but himself. Thus for a time went the little troabled 
world of Crooked Nick ; but all of a sadden a dedsxre 
change came about. 

On a cold, heavy night in spring, nearly two hours aftfr 
Alick Gow, unhappy and toil-worn, had retired to rest, 
he had his broken, troubled slumber interrupted hf hw- 
ing the sound of a fbotstep in his apartment. He sat op 
in astonishment, and saw by the light of a lamp whicb 
stood on the rough deal which Served for a table, the 
crooked form of his brother standing in the middle of tfce 
floor, and ealmly feeling the edge of a latge clasp-knife 
which he held in his hand. Alick was alarmed at his 
brother's employment, and stepped instantly on the floor. 
Some heavy grief seemed to have been preying oo tbe 
mind of Alick, for his coontenance was thin and pale, 
his eye languid, afid his once athletic form seemed soat 
and bowed down. Wrapping one of his garments imi 
him, he stepped up to Nicholas, and laid his hand od bis 
arm. The latter did not manifest the slightest sfmptom 
of being aware of his brother's presence, until Ah^ ad- 
dressed him in tones of gentlest inquiry. At that i 
dreadful leaden sort of smile mantled on his featores, ud 
he said, ironically, ' The fiend must be paid to-nigbt, 
Alick ; the fiend w(U be paid to-night ; won't he?' 

* What is your meaning, Nicholas P' asked AM in 
toties of the utmost alarm, while he gently attemptad to 
remove the knife from Nick's possession. 

*Nay, Hay, brother,' said Nick, emphatically; ';oo 
mtist leare me tny weapon, for its strength and temper 
must be proved to-night. Sit down here by me,' he coo- 
tinned, dragging Alick to a seat, while his coooteoaoce 
became in reality qnite ferocious, < and I'll tell yon a piece 
of news. M V heart's a-buming, and I can't b^r it loager, 
so I catne, Alick, to tell yon what I have been thinkiDg 
of. Listen td me now. There was a time when Nick— 
Crooked Nid:— was a careless, happy being, going orer 
the country without aim, and thinking nought bat aierr; 
theughts. Well, a fair lady ctossed before his eyes, and 
he thought he was more happy than before, though, after 
ail, for the iew mimltes ill «aeh day thai he was hi^f, 
he suflered tenfbld misery when the spirit of his thoogbu 
was absent There was a fbrtunate one beloved 1^ Emij 
— my tongue must pollute her sweet name— and that om 
poor Nick hated, for he stole from him nearly all his an- 
gel's love. Nick wanted hi his foolishnesi the thole to 
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bimself. This od6 ttepped in like a fiend. Now, Alick, 
wince not lo — there's relief in telling you all I feel. This 
person I speak of was not crooked like Nick, and hatred 
rank deeper into Nick's sonl, because be was not. Nick 
sorely grudged him Emily's lore, bat what could he help 
it? Now this person has gone, brother, hot bis absence 
is no ' 

< Whither has Richard Fraser gone P Has he left Monnt 
Howell?' eagerly interrupted Alick. 

* Yesterday, he was driren f^om its doors like a dog,' 
replied Nick, dwelling momentarily, as if in exultation, 
on this fact. * It was not till then that Nick could fiDd 
it in his heart to pity him. The Ather of Emily had a 
rerelation made to him by one who is surely a very fiend. 
Brother, that was myself. Now, don't grasp so bard, and 
ru tell you more. I met him in the woods, and, mad- 
dened with rage or hatred, I told him all — all — all— of 
wbat Emily bad done and what Richard had done for our 
&tber — of the love that was between them both, and of 
Nick's adoration of Emily. The wretch listened amazedly 
iDd half in doubt, hot in a minute be had disappeared. 
I followed, and beheld the noise and the stir made at 
Moont Howell on the arrival of its master. I saw him I 
luUed spumed fk'om the house ; I saw him pull Us hat 
ever his fiiee, and— bat other things I have to telL Emily 
wu taken — her wretched father made her gentle spirit 
tremble within her — his hand was raised to strike her— 
ibe was and is still shut up — and in confinement her heart 
mast break !' exclaimed Nick, rolling backward and for- 
ward on his seat in agony. ' Well, I went to the dreadful 
man,' he resumed fiercely, ' and demanded that he should 
let W free; but he kicked me from his door, and called 
me— crooked beast ! There was a something went throogh 
roe at the moment, a fiery dart I think, and I feel it in 
m? breast still. Though he had a thousand lives I most 
iiavetbem all, and this— this will do it, and to-night too,' 
be concluded, passing his finger along the edge oi the 
koifa. 

Alick did not seem to hear his brother's words, for he 
sat motionless, and aa if In deep thought. His eye was 
resting vacantly on the countenance of Nicholas, but it 
&iled to reflect the expression of that fsarfnl fiice, or to 
betray interest in the dreadful purpose with whieh It was 
iHaminated. 

'Of what avaU would it be, Nicholas, tiioogh EmUy 
were free?' he asked abstractedly. < Her heart haa been 
already given away ; Richard Fraser has it with him in 
bis exile. 1 had thought otherwise, but so it is.' 

I Let rae go my way, brother,' whispered Niek, for 
Alick was clutching his arm. ' My arm must punish him 
ibis night And our father, does be not cry aloud for 
TengeanceP I heard him, in bis sleep, curse, pray, and 
veep. Oh, God! bow did I endure itP And did I not 
■ee bhn this day on the moontahi-brow, gazmg abroad 
vith fearfal agony on the scenes he must in a week or 
two for ever forsake? I heard bis weak veiee raised in 
l^fflentation, for what will another be to his native laod, 
wbere, among the blooming heather on the hills, and 
UBODg the deib and glens, he has * lived and loved' from 
ebildboodP And who was— who is— the cause of this 
misery? Him, him whom I go to punish. Let me go/ 
And he moved towards the door of the room. 

'Go not, Nicholas!' exclaimed Alick, with mdden 
svnestness, as if now for the first time he comprehended 
1^ brother's bloody faktention. ' I'm sick, brother, I'm 
iU* I fear me it is the sickness of death.' A convulsiTa 
>ltnddering shook hie frame, a livid paleness cowered his 
co^uitcDsnee, and a clammy moistore oozed firom his brow, 
^^olas, recalled to himself, had barely timfe to etup 
nis brother in his arms when he swooned awaf . Nicholas 
(l^<Ated for assistanoe, and hia father was presently em the 
*po^ snd Ali^ was put to bed. In a fow minutes anima^ 
t^onhadcoupletalyrttmriied. Nicfaolis's fell porpew was 
efectnally defeated, for the tims at least, far with eha* 
'"cteristie afibetton he remained by Alick's eoMfa, anjd- 
OQBly attending faiao, and sincerely appiduaahre of forioM 



Some few days subsequent, there was a visible sensa- 
tion pervading all the inhabitants of Mount Howell estate. 
It was the day which Mr Howell bad appointed for the 
expulsion of old Nicholas Gow from his bumble home ; 
and in consideration of the exasperating circumstances of 
the case, Mr Howell had determined, with all the pride 
of power, that he would attend the old man's ejection in 
his own proper person, and would cause thereafter his hut 
to be unroofed and pulled down. People knew in general 
that such was his intention, and anxiously awaited the 
event ; besides, the peculiar features of the matter were 
not nnknown, and people grew doubly anxious. 

On the morning of that day, the proprietor of Mount 
Howell entered the apartment of bis daughter, who bad 
been for some time under severe restraint. Emily re- 
ceived him with metk reserve. Her cheeks were blanched, 
though her countenance was yet full and lovely in its 
paleness, and her person visibly trembled with inward 
agitation. < Well, miss,' said her father, with a civil 
sneer, * your dreams of love and philanthropy must by 
this time have evaporated. A little intercourse with the 
world's eolder side is a capital expeller of such ethereal 
guests.' 

Emily returned no answer to this preface. 

* Now, girl,' her father continued with seTerity, ' give 
heed to what I say. You have felt a little of that wei^ty 

rmiahment this hand can bestow, and, if still refractory, 
have no objections to give you a more copious tasting of 
it. So this is what I want. The old vUlain, Gow, whom 
you encoaraged in discontent and ill-will towards me, 
your parent, is this day to be driven from his bield, as he 
richly deserves. I cannot afford to be ate op by super- 
annaated antiquated fellows like him, who have not sense 
to keep pace with — ^but never mind. I myself intend to 
witness his actual expulsion, and subsequently the demo- 
lishing of his but, which will be razed to the foundation. 
Since you have been so extremely interested in the old 
fiellow's prosperity, it will be only proper and seemly that 
yon should be interested in an equal degree in his ad- 
versity. Therefore, you'll prepare to go along with me 
to behold the harrying of the nest.' 

* I cannot go, fkther,' murmured Emily,- with tearful 
eyes. 

' Oannot go ! Why not ? Ton surely can go with an old 
man as well as with a young raacally hypocrite. I tell 
you what, miss,' added Howell, harshly, bis grey eyes 
glandng fire, <go you shall, and that directly too. In 
half an hour we start ; so make haste.' He turned on 
his heel, and slammed the door after him. 

There would have been little use in disputing the des- 
potic will of her father, had Emily been so disposed, but 
to dispute it was an idea that had never entered her mind. 
So, with a choking bosom, she descended from her cham- 
ber in about half an hour, and as her fiither mounted a 
strong blai^ steed she vaulted on the back of a chestnut 
palfrey. Followed by two servants, and a body of do- 
mestics who came at a distance, father and daughter then 
cantered swifty across Moont Howell Park. As they 
entered the moorland, and when they were about a mile 
tram Nicholas Gow's abode, a group, congregated directly 
in front of them, on the top of a slight emtoenoe, pre- 
aested itself to their eyes. It consisted of Nicholas Gow 
and his two tons, and near them stood a small Highland 
pony and a very rough tent cart, beneath which crouched 
an old sheep dog, infirm as its master. Whenever Emily 
and her father appeared, Alick and hia deformed brother 
were Instantly lost to view. The old man retained his 
position, howevar, until they approached. He was stand- 
ing with his back towards them, and looking In the direc- 
tion of tha ragged valley in which stood his abandoned 
home. How^ and hia daughter rode up in fhmt of him, 
bnt he moved not; be seemed unaware of tiieir presence. 
His withered hands were clasped and his fVurowed coun- 
tenance bore ttiaito of strong and deep angdsh ; down 
his shinhken cheeks the big salt tean were rolling fbst. 
Hia grey head was micovered; the grizeled hair vras 
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Emily became aware that the old man was in the act of 
bidding a loDg and last adieu to scenes long loved, ere de- 
parting for that foreign shore where, to all appearance, 
his future lot was cast. She drew her Teil around her, 
turned aside her head, and silently wept. Just then the 
old toothless sheep-dog bounded growling from beneath 
the cart, and crouched in front of Mr Howell's steed. The 
cruel man raised his whip and applied it mercilessly to 
the aged animal, which instantly yelled with pain and 
fled behind its master. Old Nicholas looked up in asto- 
nishment, and when he beheld Howell, and knew the act 
of cruelty he had committed, proud resentment flashed 
through his tears. With a movement of native dignity, 
he exclaimed : — 

' Pass on, pompously as thou may'st. But vengeance 
will not always sleep. Pass thee on, cruel man, and God 
have mercy on you.' 

He then observed the presence of Emily, who had been 
for a time his guardian angel, and kneeling on the turf 
he began to invoke blessings on her head ; but overcome 
by emotion, she did not wait to listen to his prayer, but 
whipping her pony she dashed recklessly away across the 
moor, despite the shouts of her father, who loudly called 
her back. Away she madly rode, disregarding the rough- 
ness of her way, nor drew bridle until her panting pony 
had reached an eminence afar off, which looked down on 
the brown vale in which stood Nicholas Gh)w's deserted 
hut. From this height Emily, in a little while, perceived 
clusters of people grouped around the miserable house, 
and her father, she could notice, riding boldly in amongst 
them. She would have turned away, but powerful ex- 
citement kept her chained to the spot. Old Nicholas's 
effects had been previously removed or sold; and in a 
little while she could see her father's servants climbing 
on the roof of the house and busily uncovering it. Sud- 
denly they ceased, as if the thatch they were engaged in 
pulling do?m had not been worth the labour they were 
expending on it. In a few minutes a curling spire of 
smoke rolled itself from the roof of the hut into the air, 
increasing as it rolled into a dense black column. A spout 
of flame ever and anon shot from the heavy folds of the 
smoke, until a constant flickering stream was darted forth 
and a bright red glare succeeded. A murmur, as of in- 
dignation, seemed to float from the valley to the ears of 
Emily, and at the same time she noticed a movement in 
the crowd which surrounded the blazing hut. Her father 
appeared, followed by a few of his servants, riding smartly 
away, and followed in a scattered manner by the people. 
Emily instinctively put her pony in motion, and descended 
the hill so as to meet her father. His face was very 
grim, and his manner and air fierce and agitated. He 
exclaimed : — 

'Insulted by a vagabond crowd! I — ! So now you come, 
girl, after disregarding my injunctions and being deaf to 
my calls ! Of course you must be the friend of old Gk>w 
because he is my enemy. Quite natural that. Ride along- 
side of me here, miss, till I speak to you. Do you know 
what it is to be insulted by a rabble, whom in a manner 
you feed and clothe P And what it is to be insulted for 
doing with your own as seems meet to you P Ck)nfound 
the blackguards, wont I revenge myself on them P Do 
you hear their hooting and reviling P This is how your 
father's treated on his own estate. Very pleasant, is it 
not P And for the better share of it I have you to thank, 
hussy!' 

On he rode, accompanied by his daughter and servants, 
and followed by an mdignant crowd, who testified their 
feelings by loud shouts and exclamations. There was 
nothing for it but hard riding ; and calling on Emily and 
his domestics to follow, Howell gave his horse whip and 
spur, and away he went at full gallop. They were rush- 
ing down a rather steep hill — the road thickly wooded on 
each side — which terminated in a narrow low-ledged 
bridge, spanning a rapid and deep river, whose full tide 
just then was hoarsely rolling riong from bank to bank. 
As they neared the bridge a voice from the wood shouted : 

' Beware ! here's death before you.' 



Emily thought she knew the voice, but die bad not 
time to say so, for her father spurred his horse taxutt, 
and — 

' Let it, there's death here/ he cried, excitedly, nd 
flourishing his riding-whip, * for the first villain of the 
howling crowd that will dare approach me. Follow, girl, 
quick !' 

At that moment he entered on the steep and narror 
bridge ; a deformed being, who had been coiled on the 
very middle of the arch, and had not been observed bf 
any of the approaching P^rty, suddenly sprang to his feet 
It was Crooked Nick. The fire of insanity was gtsriog 
in his eyes, and the flush of xo. infuriated brain was oo 
his hollow check. He had heard the preceding exclima- 
tion of his enemy. On coursed Howell's steed, and on 
galloped Emily's pony behind him, but Crooked Nick 
flinched not. 

< Death for thee ! 'tis here !' he cried, onsbeathiiijr a 
long glittering knife, and couching it with a firm hand. 

Mr Howell's horse and that of Emily reared at the 
same moment, and then both plunged madly forward. 
Nick's weapon was buried deep m the breast of the for- 
mer, as it came heavily forward. The animal gave i 
fearful yell, pitched its master against the ledge of tiie 
bridge, where he lay stunned and insensible, and with tie 
weapon sticking in its breast bounded away with bead- 
long speed. Emily's pony reared also, and then phznged 
and kicked. Frightened almost to death, the trembiiiff 
girl could not retain her seat, and as the animal backed 
to one side of the bridge she was unfortunately predpi- 
tated into the rushing current beneath. Nick the msDiac, 
for a maniac now he was, had been unhurt, and had 
watched with intense agony the struggles of Emily's 
pony ; as she descended into the torrent he gave a hide* 
ous cry, and in a moment clearing the ledge of the areb, 
his form darted through the air into the dashing stream. 
At the same moment, from opposite sides of the rirer, 
there dived into the water two determined young meo— 
they were Richard Eraser and Alick Ctow. 

Stem was the struggle of these two as they streioed 
every nerve in the attempt to gain the floating fonn of 
Emily, which was now being carried rapidly down by the 
dark tide. The people had crowded on the bridge aod 
along the banks of the stream, some applauding vitb 
shouts, others heaving ropes and aids of all kinds ioto 
the water, and others standing motionless and holdii^ 
their breath from very anxiety. Some again witched 
the motions of Crooked Nick, who had been swept lith 
great rapidity a few feet down past the form of £iiulj< 
and was now bravely stemming the current in order to 
grasp her. A hand was, however, laid on her dress be- 
fore he could reach her, it was that of Richard Eraser. 
Nick gave a mighty clutch forward and seized Ricfaard'i 
arm, which he held with fearful tenacity; he ground bis 
teeth firmly together, and drawing Richard with irresist- 
ible power towards him, succeeded in clasping him in bb 
long bony arms. Richard was amazed and alarmed, and 
relaxed his hold on Emily, who was at that monxot 
seized from the other side by Alick Gow. Down veot 
Nick and Richard in a deadly embrace. The straggle 
was of short duration, but it was a fearful one. Biehard 
tried to escape from his insane enemy, and when be nv 
he could not, he attempted to plunge him beneskh tbe 
stream. There was a terrible wrestling and splasbiiig 
for a moment ; people rushed in wild excitement along 
the bank ; then Nick was seen to heave his wild cooDte- 
nance upwards, and was heard to exclaim exultinglj : 

* Now, brother, you have her for yourself. I kner jroo 
loved her.' 

These were the last words of Crodced Nidc. The next 
moment the dark-rolling waters had covered the bodies 
of himself and Richard Eraser. Next day they f^ 
found in a deep linn far down the river, encircled in esco 
other's arms in the strong embrace of death. 

The scene we have described so cursorily abore pMsed 
so rapidly that people wondered whether they had not all 
been dreaming : some, in excuse of their want of pie- 
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tfBcd of mind, and others out of real wonder at the ra- 
pidity of the occurrence of the tragic events. Now Alick 
Gow succeeded in bringing Emiljr's inanimate form to 
the bank, and immediately the crowd collected around 
tbem. Animation was quickly restored, and she was 
conreyed home in the same litter with her unconscious 
fiither. A few days passed, during which Howell never 
spoke, and he breathed his last. 

Two years passed away. Alick Gow was steward of 
Mount Howell estate, and with his old fitther Uved in a 
comfortable cottage. Alick was comparatively happy, 
thoQgh he was seldom seen to smile, and a settled pale- 
ness had given a tinge of sorrow to his bold but handsome 
featares. One morning he received a letter from his 
jooQg mistress, who was at the time in Switzerland. He 
read it with a melancholy smile. 

'Is Miss Howell wellP' inquired hu father, who had 
been watching his countenance. 

' She is,' replied Alick, sighing. * She says she is at 
leut resigned, if not completely happy. She enjoys the 
most inexpressible pleasure in the rural retirement of her 
sitaation, where she can think her melancholy thoughts, 
tnd at the same time can minister to the wants of the 
poor peasantry. The latter is her chief and most de- 
lightful employment. God bless her ! ' 

' Amen ! responded the old man with fervour. 

Blesnngs such as these are the rewards of charity and 
beneTolence. 



THE MISSIONARY'S GRAVE 



rROM THX lOSSIOKAXT AXKUAL. 

He rests not where the lolemii yew 

Bends o'er the marble tomb. 
And death seems deadlier in the hue 

Of still and sacred gloom. 

He rests not where the holy pile 

Repeats, through chancel dim. 
And hollow Tanlts, and pHlar'd aisle, 

The alow-reaoonding hymn. 

He sleeps not where his fkthers sleep 

Amid the hamlet's grares ; 
Where chimes the dnll brook, softly deep, 

And long dark heather wares. 

Bat where the qwriding sontfaem isles 

Ifldst peaii and coral lie, 
He bore this earth's most earthless toils, 

And laid him down to die. 

The mildest tropic airs fiui round 

The patan that shades his rest. 
And the richer verdnre Unes the ground 

That presses on his breast 

And there the son, through scented glooms 

Slants his departing b^m. 
And the heron laves its azure plumes 

In tlie bright acUacent stream. 

And there the deep's low, rolling tone 
Is heard when the stars are bright; 

When the breeze is low, and men are gone 
To the cradling dreams of night 

No dirge was breathed along the vale. 

As his palless bier pass'd on ; 
No flowers were strewn, and the spicy gale 

Had nought of sigh or moan. 

No words were said, as dust to dust 
They lower'd him finom the day ; 

They rear'd above no sculptured bust, 
And they coffin'd not his clay. 

But conchs, and frantic howls, and yells 

Rfaig through the twilight air ; 
And they cast their plumes and dazzling shells 

Upon the matted bier. 

Far had he come; with storm and care 

His anxious soul had striven. 
Bat can the spirit fed despair 

Whose hopes know Qod and heaven? 

O'er his IMfaerland another sky 

Hung in the hours of sleep ; 
Hie strong winds of that shore msh'd hi|^ 

With a krader, stormier sweep. 

Bot he lored his tranquil southern home— ^ 

He loved its mud^ breeze; 
He k>ved its hills of feathery bloom. 
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He loved the fierce and swarthy men, 
Though oft their dark, proud eyes 

Flash'd, fire-like, in the murky glen, 
At bloody revelries. 

Lone had he come : no sword or tMtge 

Hnng glittering at his side ; 
He q)ake not of the rampant charge, 

Of warfare loud and vride. 

He had come to calm the lustM heart, 

To stem the passions strong, 
To teach a loftier, nobler part, 

Than the fight the feast the song. 

His tone was mild, his eye was calm, 

As day by day he taught 
Beneath the dusky, shading pahn, 

The hope of holy thought 

Stem were those warriors— stem and prond^ 

But their pride relax'd to hear 
The troths that from his warm heart glow'd. 

Fervent but unsevere. 

At lengUi, on one mild, tranquil eve. 
In the glitfring moon of flowers, 

His spirit took its last long leave 
Of these beloved bowers. 

But, oh I he left the hope behind 

That feels not blood or clay. 
That asks no murmur frxnn the wind, 

No life-beam from the day. 

And many an olive brow shall come, 

And, bending o'er him, hear 
His spirit utfring in the gloom 

The voice of song and prayer. 



THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT. 

SECOND ARTICLE. 

Among the productions on the subject of temperance 
which appeared in America in 1831, the most curious was 
Barbour's 'Statistics of Intemperance in Churches,' a 
little work possessed of no ordinary interest. The Iter. 
Gustavus Davis published a view of the Bible doctrine of 
temperance, which was at that day regarded as a novelty. 
Dr Drake of Philadelphia, too, wrote an address on the in- 
temperance of cities ; while Professor Yandell, in a speech 
delivered before the Davidson County Society, as well as 
Drs Perry, Harrison, Sai^g^ent, and James, and many other 
eminent medical men, came up to the rescue. 

In the year 1832, the American war minister declared 
in an official communication that spirits should no longer 
constitute a portion of the army rations. The secretary 
of the navy also discouraged their use at sea, directing 
coffee, tea, sugar, and money to be offered instead. In 
May, the total number of temperance societies existing in 
America was ten thousand, with five hundred thousand 
members. The time, however, began to approach when 
a new order of things was to be introduced. The old tem- 
perance societies had had their day ; many circumstances, 
illustrative of the total insufficiency of the old pledge, oc- 
curred during its existence, and a general opinion began 
to prevail, that except in total abstinence there was for 
drunkenness no remedy. Animated by these smitiments, 
the friends of the cause determined to make a simultane- 
ous movement throughout the States, at which delegates 
from all parts of the Union might attend and compare 
results. Accordingly, on the 26th day of February, 1833, 
a general temperance meeting took place throughout the 
Union; on the same day, and as part of the general 
movement, a Congressional Temperance Society was 
formed, including among its members some of the most 
distinguished men of the day. This was followed up by 
a meeting in Philadelphia of the National Convention, on 
the 24th of May. Nineteen states and one territory were 
represented, the whole number of delegates present 
amounting to 440. The meeting had the boldness to 
pronounce an opinion, by a large majority, that the traffic 
m ardent spirits was morally wrong. From this meeting 
sprang the American Temperance Union, which was com- 
posed of the officers of societies all over the Union. The 
members of this convention carried away a conviction that 
a general movement in favour of total abstinence had ac- 
tually become necessary, and they were resolved to com- 
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anticipated. In the city of New York, Luther Jackson, 
Esq., secretary to the New York Society, published, a short 
time previous to their next meeting, at bis own expense, 
and on bis own responsibility! the famous total abstinence 
pledge, which was afterwards adopted by the American 
temperance societies. The introduction of this pledge met 
with considerable opposition, but the doctrine gradually 
took root, and spread with rapidity. During that year 
and up to May, 1834, more than eight thousand names 
were obtained to it, including the signatures of fifteen 
physicians in the city of New York alone. Animated by 
the increasing fervour with which this pledge was received, 
Mr Jackson encouraged the youth of New York to attempt 
a distinct organisation on total abstinence, as the funda- 
mental principle. 

Accordingly, a society wm formed in June, denominated 
the * Juvenile Temperance Society,' on the principle of 
total abstinence from all intoxicating liquors. This was 
the earliest society ever formed on that principle. In 
the year 1834, one of the most appalling arguments yet 
produced in favour of the cause of temperance was fiir- 
nished by Mr Chipman. This gentleman having visited 
all the almshouses and jails in the state of New York, 
discovered that more than three-fourths of the pauperism 
was occasioned by intemperance, and that five out of six 
of those committed on criminal charges were of intempe- 
rate habits. From other sources it was ascertained, that 
cut of 253 paupers in the county of Oneida, 246 were 
made so by drinking ; and out of 1 134 in Baltimore county, 
1059 of these cases arose from the same cause. There 
were 3000 inmates in the almshouse at Salem, Massachu- 
setts, 2900 of whom, according to the testimony of the 
superintendent, had been brought there by liquor. Out 
of 572 males in one almshouse, not 20 were sober men, 
and out of 601 women, not 50. Out of 1969 in various 
almshouses, 1790 were brought there through intempe- 
rance ; and out of 4969 in others, the number who could 
trace their misfortunesto the same caus^amounted to 4600. 
In the beginning of 1635, the state society of New York di- 
rected the executive committee to sustain the cause of total 
al)stinence in the * Temperance Recorder.' The views put 
forth at this meeting by the various speakers commanded 
the attention of all the land ; and the * American Tempe- 
rance Society,' following their example, recommended the 
adoption of the total abstinence pledge, which was accord- 
ingly done by a Norfolk society, and by the temperance 
society of the eastern district of Virginia. It was about 
this time that the Rev. George B. Cbeever published his 
attack upon distilleries, in a manner sufficiently singular 
and fearless to attract extraordinary attention. It was 
written in an allegorical style, and purported to be a true 
history of Deacon Giles's distillery. The author described 
the deacon as inheriting his distillery and penurious dis- 
position from bis father, to whom the former bad been 
transmitted through a long line of rumsellers. One Satur- 
day his men refused to work on the Sabbath, and the dea- 
con was in a sad quandary. At that moment a number of 
wild, strange-looking fellows came up, and Tolnnteered 
to do his work for nothing, provided they were allowed to 
labour by night. The deacon closed the bargain, wdl 
pleased with the terms ; and his workmen, who were all 
demons, carried on their operations at an astounding pace. 
All the materials were worked up in two nighta--§atur- 
day and Sabbath. By a devilish contrivance of their 
own, they attached to each barrel a label, invisible at first, 
and which only became perceptible after they were sold to 
the retailers, and mounted upon their destined stands. 
The deacon returned on the Monday, and was quite de- 
lighted with the amount of work accomplished. The 
whole array of rum-casks was nM off to retailers. As 
each barrel was put in its appointed place in the difi)^ 
rent grogeries, the labels blazed eut in staring capitals. 
One was inscribed, * Epilepsy sold here, inquire at Dea- 
con Giles's distillery;' another, 'Cholera in Collapse;' 
a third, * Insanity and Murder ;' a fourth, * Dropsy and 
Rheumatism ;' while many bore a part of Robert Hall's 
famous definition. The direction was always Deacon 



Giles's distillery. Some of the hogsheads were inscribci^ 
with texts of Scripture — for instance * Who hatli wo— wha 
hath redness of eyes P Inquire at Deacon Giles's distillery.^ 
A certain Deacon Stone caused Mr Cheever to be indicted 
for libel. The trial came on in June, 1835, in the Ccurt 
of Common Pleas ; Mr Chcover was convicted, fioed lOOy 
dollars, and sentenced to an imprisonment of one moniiL 
The appearance of the allegory created g^eatexcitemec;; 
the trial had excited universal attention ; the public voice, 
at first against Mr Cbeever, became ultimately as decid- 
edly in his favour; and eight years thereafter, io that vcrj 
disiillery, converted by a new cold-water proprietor into 
a saw-millf a temperance tea-party was given to Uic 
largest assemblage that had ever been seen io the town of 
Salem. 

The next circumstance which gave an impalse in Ame- 
rica to the cause of temperance wa3 the trial of E. C. 
Delavan, Esq. The substitution of malt liquors for ardcct 
spirits struck that gentleman as particularly ladicroui; 
and convinced that the evil could only be eradicated bj 
total abstinence, he published in an American paper i 
statement to the efiTect that the brewers in Albany were 
in the practice of using water obtained froo) the most i^d- 
luted sources. Eight brewers brought suits a^inst bim, 
but he proved his charges and was acquitted. In Februarj, 
1836, the New York State Temperance Society adopted tbe 
pledge of total abstinence from all intoxicating drinks ass 
beverage. In August, a second National Convention met 
at the Saratoga Springs. At this convention nineteec 
states were represented, and there was a considerable d^ 
legation also from Canada. This convention, too, sus- 
tained the doctrine now becoming general, that total absti- 
nence was the only remedy. The example set by this hodj 
did not fail of its due influence. A great many societies 
in all the states of America adopted the principle, sue 
hundreds of letters were received bv thediflerent societies 
from clergymen in all parts of the country, signifym^ 
their adhesion to the neir pledge. The cause bad hither- 
to made least progress in the south-western states, i>ut 
this year a lodgment was made in Mississippi by tlie 
establisbmant at Natches of a newspaper styled tlte 
' Coldwater Man ; ' and It is believed that the south-west 
is at this moment little, if at all, behind the rest of tiie 
Union in zeal for the cause. 

Up to 1840 the action of temperance societies in Ame- 
rica had been somewhat !n detachments, bat that year 
beheld the public mind moving in a mass, and cities, 
states, the whole Union, marching in solid column to tbe 
accomplishment of a common object. Various causes com- 
bined to produce this unanimity, but no one so much as the 
following. Ou Friday evening, April 2, 1840, six persons, 
all of them men of character, but very intemperate, met in 
a tavern in the city of Baltimore by accident A tempe- 
rance sermon which was to be preached that evening be- 
coming the subject of conversation, it was agreed that four 
of their number should be deputed to hear it, and report to 
the rest. The committee returned, and reported that after 
all temperance was a very good thing. The landlord 
coming in began to declaim against temperance orators. 
This brought on a discussion, which raded in the six form- 
ing themselves into a society, to be called the Washiogtoa 
Temi>erance Society. A pledge, totally to abstain from 
intoxicating liquors, was written and signed, and W. K- 
Mitchell, a man of strong mind, and who came in coarse 
of time to exercise an unbounded influence over his breth- 
ren, was chosen president of the association. These iodi- 
viduals began immediately to make exertions to iDdoce 
their bottle- companions to nnite with them. At all boon 
and in all places, in the streets, in cars, in stage-coaches, 
and in steamboats — wherever it was possible to find a 
drunkard — they were to be seen urging, entreating, im- ! 
ploring ; and by the summer of 1842, it was computed that i 
the reformation had converted 100,000 common dnuik- ^ 
ards, and 300,000 tipplers, who were in a &ir vi ay of be- 
coming so. The spectacle of so manv inebriates in all 
districts of the Union rising above their fallen conditioD, 
excited everywhere tbe liveliest sympathy. Men of ail 
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proteioot seemed disposed to assist them in tbe task of 
reclaiming tbemselres ; drinking-houses began eveiywhere 
npidly to sink ; tbe wives and children or the inebriate 
were, next to himselfi the persons to whose gratitude the 
tocietf was most entitled. 

Immediatelf in the track of this followed a general at- 
teotion to religious duties, displajred by a large propor- 
tion of the reclaimed drunkards, and tbe revolution which 
had swept over tbe country penetrated even tbe halls of 
legislation. In the Kentucky legislature a society was 
formed, which was jomed by two-thirds of that body. In 
Congress another was established, consisting of many of 
tbe members. Suoh was the condition of the reformation 
at tbe close of 1842. Since then tbe benefits which have 
resulted from the Washington movement are altogether 
incalculable. The nnmber of associations, composed chiefly 
of persons who were formerly drunkards, has swelled to 
two hundred and fifty, and the sum total of the reclaimed, 
after deducting apostates, whose numbers, though conside- 
rable, are still fewer Uian might have been calculated on, 
vas, at the late London Convention, stated by Mr Clapp 
of the United States to amount to upwards of 150,000. 

.\merica in her progress upon this subject bad far out- 
stripped the old countries of £urope. About 1827, bow- 
erer, a decided movement was made in Great Britain. 
In that year the Rev. Mr Edgar of Belfast made an 
appeal to tbe public, in which, in order to suppress in- 
temperance in our own country, he recommended the for- 
mation of associations similar to those which had now been 
so long established in America. This was the first ad- 
dress of the kind that had ever appeared in any European 
journal, and its publication was followed by precisely such 
results as had been witnessed upon similar occasions in 
tbat country. The B:eT. George Carre of New Rosse 
formed tbe first temperance society on the abstinence 
priociple. Great numbers of temperance publications 
from America were soon put in circolation, and agents 
vere employed to distribute them. Before the end of the 
jear, fourteen thousand persons had enrolled their names 
in Ireland and Scotland, and sixty-five thousand publica- 
tions had been distributed. 

Id England the subject was taken up with great enthu- 
siasm, and before the end of the year it had spread gene- 
rally through the kingdom. The fourth report of the 
American Temperance Society produced a powerful eflfect 
in England. It was re-publisned in many of the English 
prints, not one of which withheld tbe tribute of its un- 
qnalified approbation. The Lord Chancellor from the 
woolsack, speaking of the evils of gin-drinkingj said, * We 
cannot help thinking that the Old World Is under deep 
obligations to America for the development of the prin- 
ciples of temperance societies ; and now that they have 
been introduced, and with success, into Great Britain, we 
trust we shall not be slack, as Englishmen, in acknow- 
ledging our obligations. We know that there has been a 
feeling in this country against everything tbat is American, 
but we trust and believe that that day has gone by, never 
lo return. Let us emulate them in this good work, and 
•nay the alacrity with which we follow in their footsteps 
excite them to persevere till the cap-stone of the building 
is brought forth in joy.' In the same year, the Rev. Dr 
Hewitt of America came over to England for the purpose 
of visiting the friends of the cause. He found the Lon- 
don Temperance Society already formed — an immense 
delegation from all parts of Great Britain and Ireland 
attending. At the suggestion of Dr Hewitt, the object of 
the society was enlarged, and its name changed to the 
British and Foreign Temperance Society. Two tempe- 
^Dc« monthly periodicals were established in London, the 
' British and Foreign Temperance Herald,' and the * Tem- 
perance Magazine and Review,' the former with a circu- 
i^oQ of twenty-seven thousand. Two monthly publica- 
tions bad been previously established— the one in BeoUand 
uid tbe other in Ireland ; the whole number of copies in 
?^^ year amounted to one million. The simultaneous meet- 
|°K> which took place in the country on the 26th of Fe- 



over America. Hundreds of thousands met together on 
that occasion in both hemispheres, all animated by one 
impulse. In tbe commencement of the year 1834 the 
number of members of the temperance sopieties of Eng- 
land and Scotland was one hundred and fifty thousand. 

About the same time the cause spread with almost un- 
paralleled rapidity in Sweden. Tbe crown prince himself 
presided at a temperance nieeting, and proclaimed him- 
self a patron of temperance societies. A temperance 
journal was established at Stockholm, and a highly in- 
teresting work published, from which it appeared that in 
a population of^ three millions, there were one hundred 
and seventy thousand distilleries in active operation. The 
spread of the temperance reform is no^ generallv allowed 
to have saved Sweden from national ruin. In Russia 
decided steps were taken under the immediate encourage- 
ment of the emperor for the propagation of temperance. 
Thousands of tracts from America and Britain were trans- 
lated into the several dialects of Russia, and distributed • 
over the whole empire. In India, in Burmah, in Malacca, 
and China, decided movements began to be made. In tbe 
latter country a native temperance society was formed. In 
New Holland the greatest benefits began to be felt from 
temperance societies. 

In the session of 1634-5, on the motion of Mr James Silk 
Buckingham, a committee of parlUment was appointed to 
inquire into the extent, causes, and consequences of intem- 
perance, and to ascertain whether any legislative measures 
could be taken to prevent tbe continuance and spread of 
such a dreadful evil. A long and able report, occupying 
six hundred eetavo pages, was the result of this inquiry. 
Mr Buckingham, who, with the exception of Father 
Mathew, is entitled possibly to the highest rank among 
the promoters of temperance, made, at the same time, a 
tear through England, in the course of which he addressed 
100,000 persons. His labours were of a gigantic descrip* 
tion, and the resul ts highly gratifying. The greater part of 
his youth having been spent in foreign travel, he was able 
more than any man of his day to describe from personal 
experience and tb^ strong light of contrast, the effects of 
intoxicating drinks in a physical as well as national way. 
In an address at Liverpool, be stated that in his travels, 
both in the east and weei, in every kmd of weather, wet 
and dry, hot and cold, he had never derived the slightest 
benefit from ardent spirits ; nor had he known their use 
among any people to whom they did not prove detrimen- 
tal in proportion to the quantity nsed. The finest race 
of men he had eter seen, and who were pitted against 
tbe strongest British grenadiers and sailors that could be 
found, were a tribe raiding in the Himalaya Mountains 
in India. These men never in their lires had tasted any 
drink stronger than water or milk. 

The pledge of total abstinence from all that intoxicates 
was first proposed in England oo the 24th September, 
1634, in the town of Manchester, at a general conference 
of depnties from the various temperance societies of Lan* 
cashire. The conference recommended, at the same time, 
its universal adoption, in eoosequence oi which it soon be* 
came general, and met with anccess. The cause for seve- 
ral years progressed steadily in Great Britain and Ireland, 
and with great rapidity on tbe Continent. Fifty thousand 
distilleries were stopped in Sweden in the eeurse of three 
years, from 1835 to 1836. The regular pace of the tem- 
perance reformation was quickened about this time by one 
of those extraordinary outbreaks of enthusiasm which are 
always characteristic of revolutions. We allude to the 
great temperance revival in Ireland under the auspices of 
Father Mathew. This extraordinary man took the field 
about the year 1837. His progress, at fii^t slow and 
painful, b^an, in less than two years, to resemble a 
triumphal marob. By the middle of 1838 he had admi- 
nistered the pledge to eight hondred thousand persons, not 
one hundred of whom had apostatised. Since then the 
exertions of Father Mathew have eontinued to produce 
reaolts equally extraordinary ( the hundreds of thousands 
of converts have now awelled to millions, and their num- 
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Amidst considerable opposition, all the more formidable 
from the relpectable character of the quarter from which 
it came, the cause within the last few years must be al- 
lowed to have materially progressed ; and, among other 
means which have of late contributed to give it additional 
importance in the estimation of all sober thinking per- 
sons, is the immense array of medical names (in London 
alone forming a roll such as can be equalled in no other 
capital in Europe) which have recently appeared as signa- 
tures to the following propositions : 

1. That a very large portion of human misery is indaced by the 
use of alcoholic or fermented liqaors as beverages. 

3. That the moet perfect health is compatible with total absti- 
nence from all each intoxicating beverages, whether in the form 
of ardent spirits, or in wine, beer, ale, porter, cider. 

3. That persons accnstomed to snch drinks may, with perfect 
safety, disoontinae them entirely, either at once or ^ndoally after 
a short Ume. 

4. That total and universal abstinence from alcoholic liqnors and 
intoxicating beverages of all kinds woald greatly contribute to the 
health, morality, and happiness of the human race. 

Nothing in Great Britain, however, connected with the 
temperance movement, can compare in point of moral 
interest with the meeting of the association termed the 
* World's Temperance Convention,' held on the 4th of 
August last, in the Literary Institution, Aldersgate Street, 
London. This convention was composed of delegates, 
representing total abstinence societi^ from all parts of 
Britain and Ireland, as well as America and the Last and 
West Indies. The number present was estimated at be- 
tween three and four hundred, many of whom had tra- 
velled thousands of miles, and had expended large sums 
of money in order to take part in the proceedings. The 
idea of a general convention of delegates from the friends 
of temperance in various parts of the world was first sug- 
gested in 1843. The first meeting was proposed for June, 
1844 ; but this not being found practicable, on hearing 
of the intended conference of evangelical ministers, to be 
held in London in August, 1846, the committee of the 
National Temperance Society resolved to take advantage 
of that circumstance, and determined on fixing on that 
time for the meeting. With this view they opened a cor- 
respondence with societies in various parts of the globe, 
and receiving favourable answers, the late convention 
was the result. The deliberations of this body were ex- 
tended over five days, in the course of which addresses 
were delivered by gentlemen from America, the East 
Indies, and from almost all the principal towns in Great 
Britain and Ireland. Among the other matters agreed 
on for the furtherance of the cause, a committee was ap- 
pointed to correspond with societies in all parts of the 
world, to ascertain how far the formation of a World's 
Temperance Union would meet with general approbation. 
The proceedings were of a deeply interesting character 
throughout, and it cannot be doubted but that the dis- 
closures then made must be the means of calling public 
attention still more prominently to the fearful evils of 
intemperance, and its prejudicial and ultimately ruinous 
influences on nations as well as individuals. So great was 
the interest Uken in the deliberations of this convention, 
that it was found necessary to hold one of tbo meet- 
ings in Covent Garden Theatre, on which occasion that 
capacious building was crowded with as lai^e a mixed 
audience as ever assembled within its walls. 

mSTOBY OF A POUND OF COTTON. 

The following progress of a pound of cotton may not be 
uninteresting to our readers. It appeared originally in 
the 'Monthly Magazine': — 'There was sent to London 
lately from Paisley, a small piece of muslin about one 
pound weight, the history of which is as follows : — ^The 
wool came from the East Indies to London ; from London 
it went to Manchester, where it was manufactured into 
yam ; from Manchester it was sent to Paisley, where it 
was woven. It was sent to Ayrshire next, where it was 
tamboured. It was then conveyed to Dumbarton, where 
it was handsewed ; and again returned to Paisley ; whence 
it was sent to Glasgow and finished ; and then sent per 
ooaoh to London. It may be reckoned aibout three yearn 



that it took to bring this article to markefc, from tiie tDa 
when it was packed in India, till it arriTed complete in tU 
merchant's warehouse in London, whither it must hxn 
been conveyed 6000 miles by sea, nearly 1000 by hai 
and have contributed to rewai^ the labour of neariy ISi 
persons, whose services were neoeraary in the carrafj 
and manufacture of this small quantity of cotton, by i^mI 
the value had been advanced more than 2000 per oeaL' 



SPEAK NO ILL. 

Nay, speak no ill : a kindly word 

Can never leave a sting behind ; 
And, oh ! to breathe eaoh tale we*ve heard. 

Is ikr beneath a noble mind. 
Fall oft a better seed is sown. 

By oboosing thus the kinder plan ; 
For if bat litUe good be known, 

Still let as speak the best we can. 

Give me the heart that fain would liid»^ 

Would fidn another's faults efface. 
How can it pleasare human pride 

To prove haroanity bat base 7 
No : let us reach a higher mood — 

A nobler estimate of man ; 
Be earnest in the search for good, 

And speak of all the best we can. 

Then speak no ill— bat lenient be 

To oUiers' failings as your own . 
If you're the first a fault to see, 

Be not the first to make it known ; 
For life is bat a passing day. 

No lip may tell how brief its span : 
Then, oh ! the little time we stay. 

Let's speak of all the best we can. 



SNUFF VERSUS BlLADiS. 

A gentleman once asked the celebrated Abemethy if k 
thought that the moderate use of snuff would izgure tbe 
brain* * No, sir/ was Abemethy*s prompt reply ; * for m 
man with a single ounce of brains would ever think of 
taking snuff.' 

ANECDOTE OF THE DUES OF TOSK. 

About the year 1810, while his Royal Highnefw, in cob- 
pany with his late Majesty King George TV. was reviewing 
the troops of the eastern districts on Lexden ^ath, near 
Colchester, then commanded by the Earl of Chathun, u 
old soldier was observed by his majesty mounted on an in- 
firm old hack, and, stnlck by the veteran's appiearance, ht 
requested to know who he was. The commandez^in^«f 
replied that it was old Andrews, the oldest soldier in tiie 
service, having served in the respective rdgns of George L, 
George 11., and George m. ; and that he was then on half 
pay. An aide-decamp was immediately despatched to re- 
quire the attendance of the veteran soldier, and, on lis 
obeying the summons, a long and interesting oonversatka 
took place. * How old are you ? ' asked the duke. * 1 am 
now ninety years old, your royal highness,' replied An- 
drews, * and have been seventy years in the service.* Ob- 
serving that he was dressed in an old suit of r^mentals, 
his royal highness asked how long he had had them? 
* About forty years,' he answered ; at which the duke took 
up the skirt to feel its texture, and remained that sndi 
cloth was not manufactured now-a-days. ' No,' said An- 
drews, * nor such men either ! ' The reply so amined the 
duke and the prince, that the veteran was ordered to be 
placed for the fhture on full pay, thus rendering the r»h 
due of his days comfortable. Andrews died at the age of 
ninety-seven, and was buried in the churchyard of St 
Mary's, Colchester. — Naval and Military Skdck-Bodk. 
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HEEOISM AND SELF-DEVOTION IN 
HUMBLE LIFE. 
Ix t guret in one of the cross Btreets of London, there 
nadea an aged nun, wbo has nesrl; sttained hli ninetieUi 
and in the conraa of his long pilgrimage has oul 
lind liis property, his kIb^ouk, 1^ ilreagUi; and, but 
Sir the beroio deTotion of a woman, npon whom be has 
' m nearer than that of cauntr}r, he would have outlived 

I ill who took anj interest in him. TLe circumstances 
mder which the heroism of this humble female hoa bcon 
dcretoped, and tie mode in which it baa been exhibited, 
baie recently been brought under our notice, and cannot, 
■ne iMnk, tiiil to prore as interesUng to odt readers as 
ian done to onrselTcs. 

It is now man}' jeara since Jem Walker, the heroine 
df this narnitiTe, occupied the position of liouBemaid, or 
some eqnollj tneoial place, in Eglinton Castle, in Ajr- 
3liii«. About the same time, a Mr Kerr, then a person 
in middle Ufe, and in a respectable waj of bndness in 
LmdoD, retnmed for a short Ume to his native Ayrshire, 
*«ied and nutrried a young woman who was then attend- 
ing upon some of the ladiee in Eglinton Castle, and ro- 
tumedwith hie bride to London. Soon after, Jean Walker 
ilgo left her sernce at the castle, and went to pnsh her 
fortiuies in the great metropolis. She easily &and a good 
Eitmtion of the same kind as that wMch she had hitherto 
Slled, and which was the supreme aim of her humble am- 

, Ulion. Rer conduct being irreproachable, Mrs Eerr, her 
lonner feUow-Berrant in the ' Castle o' Montgomery,' felt 
ireit pleasure in noticing her, and frequently invited her, 
> Oranger and an unnoted noit in tiie vast metropolis, to 
luir house. So matters passed on Ibr years, the parties con- 
Cmiiog m friendly intereonrse rrith each other, which, 
tuwerer, might never have gone fiirthcr but for the occur- 
reoce of a cironmstance that knit the simple but strong 
iffecliona of Jean to the fiunily of the Kcrrs for ever. 

It happened that Mrs Eerr, an excellent and charit&hle 
lidy, had her attentjon diracted to the case of a family in 
s state of great dealitutjon — the consequence, it is to be 
Teired, of their own improvident, if not dissipated ha- 
t>lta. In Uie extremity of their distress they had not left 
'''eniselTeg a bed to lie apon, and Mrs Eerr kindly lent 
tUm a spare one which she had by her. Calling npon 

i Itw CuBily some time afterwards, she diaooTered. to her 
■Mrtifioation and atirprist^ that her unworthy protegees 
lis* sold the bed they had received item her, as well as 
tlieir Dm. Returning home, she gave vent to her reelings 
bjr Ba3ing, ' Well, I am sorry for lo^ng the bed, chiefly 
becaiM I thonght it would suit poor Jeanie when she was 



marks were not addressed to oar hennne. but in some way 
or other they came to her ears, and tbe benerolcnt inten- 
tions they indicated with r^ard to her so worked upon 
her guileless and simple feelings, that fhim that hour she 
internally resolved to devoto herself heart and soul to the 
welfiire of the family who appeared to take such an inte- 
rest in her. 

Jean, however, was a woman of few words, and she did 
not allow her gratitude to evaporate in empty eiprasuons. 
Besides, with all her umple enthusiasm, she had still 
enough of the shrewdness of her country to fbel how ridi- 
culous wonid be the expression of promises of help from a 
poor serraDt girl to a thriving London tradeamnn, who 
probably mixed a share of condescension in his notice of 
her. She therefore kept her resolutions to herself but 
thoy were not the less sacred in her eyes. For long years 
she tailed on, an humble but fbithful servant, respected and 
esteemed by all who knew her, and with national prudence 
storing up the scanty guns her ratuation afforded, Ull 
the; accumulated to a considerable sum. 

In course of years, Bfrs Eerr fell into delicate health, 
sickened, and died. In her last hours she expressed great 
anxiety respecting her husband, then advanced consider- 
ably in years, and with none left behind who was likely 
to care for him, or supply to him those comforts which old 
age requires. Jean heard tliese tender anxieties; but 
though they deepened the resolutions she hod formed 
years befbre, her modesty or her temper even then pre- 
vented her from deolaring what was Iblly in her mind to 
do. But from the time of Mrs Eerr's death she carefhlly 
watched tlie position of the bereaved husband. She saw 
him gradually become more and more enfeebled — more 
nore helpless — until be arrived at that state of mind 
and body which rendered it imperative that he should no 
longer be left to himself. 

e time that Jean had looked forward to through so 
many long years was now come ; and nobly did she dis- 
charge her self-imposed and silently cherished vow. 
Withont a moment's hesitation, having first obtained his 
a consent, she left the situation she had so long held, 
the great regret of her employers, and takii^ up 
her abode in the house of the aged and infirm widower, 
she Qorsed Mm with all t^e tenderness of a daughter. 
She watched and tended him through the tedious and 
heart-dnldDg progress of old age, till he settled down into 
total imbecility; and oven at the present time, sAer a 
of more than eight years, she still continues her 
labour of love, though every year adds to its hurdens. 
Nor is this all. 8ho had, as we have already intimat- 
ed, saved from her imall earnings what was, to one in 
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Bum she, on first joining tlie object of her compassion, 
at onoe placed in Ids hands, to be used by him in the way 
of his business, which at this time he still continued. Of 
course seourity tot its return was neter for a moment 
thought of; nor, to do justice to both parties, would it, in 
the ordinary course of things, hate been necessary; .for 
Jean was not more guileless in her disposition than her 
aged friend. But this very simplicity of character prored 
his ruin. As age crept on, Mr Kerr intrusted the ma- 
nagement of his business to others, who abused their trust, 
or at least did not show that energy which is so essential 
for the successful prosecution of every branch of industry 
in London. The consequence was, that the business by 
degrees dwindled away ; the savings of Jean's life were 
involved in the wreck ; and, burdened with an infirm old 
man, and age creeping rapidly upon herself^ she found she 
was destitute. In such a case most persons would have 
given way to reproaches ; the ffew even of the very amiable 
of mankind would have found it necessary to relieve 
their mortification by a gentle grumble. But Jean did 
neither : she proceeded calmly on in her wonted course ; 
or, if there was a change in her deportment, it was an in- 
creased kindness to the old man, who she now Mi was 
more than ever dependent upon her exertions. And all 
this has been done without any appearance of her feeling 
that she was doing anything extraordinary. With her the 
whole id a matter of cotlrse— the performance of the sim- 
plest possible act of duty ; and nothing would surprise her 
more than to hear herself complimented for her conduct 

tt may be mentioned, that Jean, coming from the neigh- 
bourhood of Ayr, has a distinct remembrance of Bums 
and his fkmily, and abounds with anecdotes regarding the 
early youth of Scotland's poet As might be expected, 
however, firom a rigid Presbyterian of the old school, the 
youthful and sometimes wicked pranks of the bard have 
made a de^>er impression upon her mind than the splen- 
dour of his genius has been able to efface ; and her sum- 
ming up of "his character is by no means to his advantage. 
The downright strai^tforwardness of h^ disposition will 
not permit her to gloss over vice with any &shionable 
name, however common it may be to do so ; wickedness 
with her is only wickedness. 

Had there been an institution existing in this oountry 
similar to the Montyon prises in France, fi>r the eooour- 
agement of the gentler and more private, but not on that 
account the less useful virtues, we oannot doubt that the 
enduring fortitude and self-devotion of Jean Walker would 
have received its reward amidst the plaudits of an admir- 
ing public. But perhaps it is as well that this is not the 
case. There is always room for suspicion regarding the 
absolute sinoerity of those virtues for which public rewards 
are decreed ; and, upon the whole, matters work as well 
in this oountry, where such devotion, when it exists, 
springs solely from the benevolence of the individual ; and 
where it labours on, fh>m day to day and from, year to 
year, simply because its labours are labours of love, and 
it finds its reward in its work. Still it cannot be doubted 
that many would gladly mark their sympathy with sooh 
individuals by cheering them on in their labours and miti- 
gating thdr privations. If there should be any among our 
readers inelined to act this benevolent part towards Jean 
Walker, whose case, it will be seen from the foregoing un- 
gamished narrative, is such as now to require and deserve 
lud — the savings d her previous life having been exhaust- 



ed through to «xtraVaganc6 of het own ; and who, eren If 
she were relieved from her setfimposed talk, is bow alto- 
gether unfit to begin again to stmgs^e with the world^^re 
beg to state that we shall cheerfully become the ahnoaer 
of their bounty. Any sums forwarded to Bdinburgh, to 
our care^ will be dispensed in the manner best ca k alited 
to meet the necessities of the case. 

REVIVAL AND PROGRESS OP NATIONAL 
LITERATURE IN SCOTLAND. 

Thb history of national literature in Scotland does not oil 
for particular remark ttom the period on which we liife 
now entered till the appearance of Ferguson. Hie entiit 
absence of nationality in the writings of the Soottifih 
'literati' who arose and flourished during the times in 
question, would almost lead to the belief that they had 
linked themselves in steady confederation, if not to ex^ 
guish the spirit which Ramsay*s songs and other writings 
had diffused among their countrymen, at least to do no- 
thing to cherish the flame. From whatever caose^ ce^ 
tainly they got marvellously soon into favour In hi^ qiur- 
ters so soon as they reached London, and we can only tc- 
count for the sounding praises bestowed by Johnson, to tk 
love he bore them for forbearing to offend his kugt £d^ 
tastes by allusion in any of thdr writings to the scenes 
customs, and characters of their native land. Tet a few 
exoeptions, even amongst the literary grandees of Scotland, 
must be made when we speak of such times as these. Even 
among men of high intellect and eminent scholarship some 
good song writing and other Scottish effusions came from 
the &r north, where it would appear that the ambitioas 
soarings of genius had not extinguished completely in tlie 
hearts of the learned a relish for national song. 

Ogilvie, a most accomplished scholar, and son to tht 
minister of Aberdeen, made, about the middle of the ceo* 
tury, rather a distinguished figure as a poetic writer, tod 
his name is certainly not unknown to fame. It is not lor 
his sake, however, that we have paid the north a visit »t 
this time, for he involves himself by his lack of nationalit; 
in the almost general condemnation which we are compeUed 
to bestow on the peccant geniuses among whom he lind 
and flourished. Dr Beattie we have seen trying his band 
for at least once in his lifo upon lines composed in the dia- 
lect of his country. This, however, like the sdliCaty p^ 
performance of Beau BrummeU, appears to have been tbe 
only perpetration of the nort wHh which tiie woitl^ Aber- 
deen professor can be justly accused. His < Minstrel,' b^ 
gun about 1765, is certainly a good poem, and sereral of 
its descriptions of natural scenery are well, it is better 
perhaps at once to say magnificently done; yet let uyrf 
our readers take up the poem, and tell us after a carefcl pe- 
rusal of what oountry its scenes and characters giveptf<>* 
oular evidence of being descriptive. The followinft at W* 
will be allowed to be decidedly English : — 

* The cottage cars at earlj pilgrim bark ; 
Crowned with her pail, the tripping miDoiiald sitigi; 
The whistling ploagfamaa etalks a-field; and, hack, 
Down the rough slope the ponderous waggon ringt; 
Through msUmg com the nare aatoniriied apringa; 
Blow toUa the vlUage olook tbe drowsy hour; 
The iNutridge bursts away on whirring wings; 
Deep mourns the turtle in fwquestered bowei^ 
And shrill lark carols dear fram her aerial tonr.' 

The character of its hero has possibly, we think, iddflB 
been surpassed; but he is a mere abstraction; notbiog 
local cleaves to him. He might have been described by 
Hesiod or Virgil, by Tasso, Shakspeare, at Hifii, eitbtf 
in the days of old or in more recent times, and he irooM 
have suited any one of the respeotrve co m taea of ^ea 
these endneht poets sung just as well as any othor. vke 
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tre not charging this on Beattie as a fault; on the oon- 
trarj, it unquestionably adds to the admiration so gene- 
rallj and extensiyely entertained of his poetic genius; but 
we do wonder how, by the seyerest effort* while profess- 
edly describing a Scottish peasant^ and drawing pictures 
of scenery in the North Highlands, he could avoid so 
completely as he has done giying in a few instances ut- 
terance to language expressiye of Scottish feelings and of 
attachment to the hills and riyers amidst which he had 
been educated and reared. His * Hermit ' is, howeyer, a 
still more extraordinary performance, with its nightingales 
and roses, if we regard it as suggested by some fine moon- 
light scene in the yicinity of theGrampianS) surveyed by a 
young poet bom not fer from Aberdeen. Had Beattie 
loyed eyerything Scottish as cordially as Scott or Bums 
did, or as he himself hated the crowing of a cock, this, we 
think, could scarcely haye been. Beattie, therefore, not- 
withstanding this solitary effort, must be giyen oyer to the 
ranks of the neutral We bid him, therefore, ferewell, and 
tarn to a yery different personage, whom it is quite re- 
freshing in these degenerate times to find mingling Scot- 
tish tastes and feelings with the highest literary and aoa^ 
demic pursuits. 

While Beattie was composing his < Minstrel,* Skinner, 
who liyed to a great age, and whose classical and literary 
acquirements fell little short of those ofvthe former, was 
boUi delighting, and we do not hesitate to say improying 
his countrymen by such inspiriting strains as * Tullochgo- 
rum,' the * Ewie wi* the Crookil Horn,' * John o' Baden- 
yon,' and yarious others. Skinner was bom at Birse, in 
Aberde^ishire, about 1721 — that is to say, fiye years be- 
fore Ross went there to assist Skinner's fiither, who had 
the oyersight of the parish school As there exists a con- 
siderable similarity between the songs of Skinnelr and 
those of Ross, it has been supposed that the latter had been 
well acquainted with them for many years b^re th^ 
were published. This, howeyer, is mere ooi\jecture. Skin- 
ner, like Ross and Beattie, was educated at Aberdeen, 
where, by his superior scholarship, he was equally suc- 
cessful in obtunmg a considerable bursary. After his 
studies at that uniyersity were fhlly completed, he became 
ftsastant to the schoolmaster of Monymusk, where, firom 
his gentlemanly bearing and elegant manners^ as well as 
reputed leu*ning and acknowledged genius, he succeeded 
m attracting the notice and securing tiie fHendship of the 
huiy of Sir Archibald Grant. This circumitanoe would 
haye been of no great moment possibly had it not, by 
placing at his command one of the most finely selected and 
besfretored libraries in the north of Scotland, contributed 
to pr^Hire him, by high intelleetual onlture, for acting as 
a £yine, a scholar, and a Scottish poet — the post 6t emi- 
nence subsequently assigned hiln. Skinner about this 
time left the Presbyterian body, and connected himself 
Viih the Scottish Episcopalians. In 1742, he was ap- 
pointed to the charge of the congregation of Longside, in 
the diocese of Aberdeen. In conunon with the other Scot- 
tish Episcopalians of that time, Mr Skinner underwent 
considerable persecution. His ministry at Longside ex- 
tended oyer a period of sixty-fiye years, during which, if 
ve except the confinement which he tmderwent in Aber- 
deen jai^ where he is sud to haye written seyeral of the 
Mnga whieh he afterwards published, there Iremains little 
to be recorded here. He rendered himself useAil to society 
hj lus writings, and by his songs did something to foster 
>nd keep aliye the national pateiotism of his countrymen. 
He died in 1807, at the adyanced age of eighty-six. 

Aloander Oeddes, too, is a name which it giyes us great 
pleasure to specify as borne by an mdiyidual who, to the 
ffl^iest scholastic attainments and powers of critical ana- 
^flis, was also distinguished for the nationality which he 
Q'vlDoed, partly in his prose irritings, and in most of his 
poems. Geddes was bom fkrther north still than either 
Aoes, Skinner, or Beattie. He was the son of a small far- 
mer; and though, perhaps, in intellectual grasp and real 
9it^ ioperior eyen to B^ittie^ he eyer retained, amid all 
bit wanderings, a true heart to Scotland, and forsook not 
ibe ntlicoal muse. Geddes was a Roman Catholic; and, 



did not tiie limits to which we are necessarily restricted 
in these short essays forbid, the temptation to say a good 
word about this singular character, to describe his eccen- 
tridtiee, his translation of the Bible into good EngUsb, 
his residenoe in France, his many wanderings, his cruel 
attack upon the Homer of poor Oowper, his obstinacy 
and doleM persecutions, would be altogether irresistible. 
(Geddes, so &r as we know, wrote no songs, but we haye 
seen a good pastoral of his, the scenery of which is laid 
somewhere about Traquair. We haye perused also a poem 
written by him, in which he speaks in the most eulogistic 
terms of the poetry of Ramsay. Geddes, after a life abound- 
ing with adyenture and incident, died about 179B. 

Haying already made such firequent allusions to MaUet 
and his compeers, it will perhaps be proper, before we ad- 
yanoe more nearly to the times of Ferguson, to go back a 
little^ and at some greater length and in language less 
general, offer some proof of that lack of nationality and 
seryile imitation of English modes, both of sentiment and 
of language, with which we haye charged them. Thomson 
and i^mstrong were good men ; but of Mallet, who was 
the son of a yintner in Crieff, and bom in 1700, the fisicts 
recorded of his life compel us to speak differently. His 
name was originally Mallocb, but he changed it into Mallet 
to conceal his origin and country. This was a small offence 
compared with what he committed, when, from two fine old 
Scotch ballads, he dressed up in a completely English garb 
his fiimous ' William and Margaret' If all this was done 
to acquire a reputation fot disliking his country, he was 
completely successfhl ; for, we aie told, he made an impres- 
sion on, andeigoyed the esteem o^ the first literary charac- 
ters in England ; and, through the reoommendation of pri- 
yate frienc^ he had the good fortune to be appointed under- 
secretary to Frederick l^rinoe of Wales, at a salary of £200 
a-year. How he was despised by the more discerning of 
his own countrymen, is rendered obyious by the inimitable 
parody upon his ballad, said to be writtoi by one John 
Goldi^ a weayer, and published about 1756. 

Armstrong, as a man of integrity and honour, is not for 
one hour to be placed by the side of such a heartless being 
as Mallet StiU he was earried away by the general coA- 
tagion, and did too much to please his great friends beyond 
the Tweed. In his * Art of Health,' the poem on which 
now his fiune chiefly rests, aUueions to ScoUaad, indeed, 
occur; but when he q)eaks in praise of the scenes of his 
youth, his laudatiim is doled out in such measured lan- 
guage, and with such an air of almost supercilious conde- 
scension, that it would nearly make us angry, if it did 
not wholly make us sick. A biographer, in luther elegant 
language, offers for him a kind of apology, and asserts 
' that it was not to be wondered at though Armstrong^ bom 
and cradled in a land toM of beautafUl traditicmary poetry, 
should haye looked upon it all, after he had become an 
educated man, as so much Doric trash, and found his 
Tempe in the bowers of Twickenham rather than in the 
heaths of Idddesdale.' We demur to this. A poet of true 
heart might rather haye been expected to etdaim with 
Bytxm—- 

' Away, ye g«y l«bd8oat)ei, ye gardens of roses, 
In you let the minions of luxury roTe.' 

Or like Btitus, to haye sometimes, at leasts sat down to 

sing— 

* Their groreg o' sweet tayrtle let foreign lAnds reckon, 
'Where brlgfai-beaming sommers exhale their perAune ; 
Fur dearer to me yon lone glen o' green breckan, 
Wi' the bum stealing under the long yellow broom. 

Far dearer to me are yon bumble broom bowers. 
Where the blae-bell and gowan lurk lowly unseen : 
For there lightly tripping amang the wild flowers, 
A-iistening the linnet, aft wanders my Jean.' 

But of all our Scotsmen who^ about the period of time 

now under consideration, liyed and 8un§^ Thomson, by 

for in many other respects the greatest, is also most 

to be admired for the high and unequiyocal perfection of 

his unnationality. No poem eyer exhibited tastes and 

feelings so ezclusiyely ]^lish as the * Seasons.' When 

Thomson first came to £dhiburgfa, he took a fit of home 

sickness, we are told, which sent him back to his parental 
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Vftlley sooner tlian the servant who hod conducted him on 
horseback to the city had returned himself. This was when 
he was first sent to the university, and the distance he ran 
was between fifty and sixty miles. When his parents re- 
monstrated with him respecting this disobedient conduct, 
he passionately observed that he could study as well on 
the banks of Southdean as he could in Edinburgh. This 
anecdote renders his subsequent fondness for English 
scenery, and his horror of revealing, by a single glimpse, 
the love he bore to Scotland, if indeed he loved her at all, 
somewhat ludicrous. Neither in his * Seasons,' his Plays, 
or his * Castle of Indolence,' does the Scotsman reveal him- 
self He had, however, his reward, being praised by Tal- 
bot and pensioned by the Prince of Wales. A considerable 
while ago, we assigned to Thomson, in its proper place, 
the rank and position we considered him entitled to take 
among our English poets. At present our censure, if such 
it is esteemed, must be regarded as merely negative. He 
lacked ihe sympathies and feelings of a g^uine Scotsman ; 
otherwise we have no wish, even tiie slightest^ to detract 
from his deserved and well-earned fiune. 

Crossing the Tweed again, we return to Edinburgh, 
where, about the year 1740, we find the celebrated Dr 
Webster attracting noUce, alike by his extraordinary elo- 
quence, his astounding powers of arithmetical calculation, 
his hatred of fiilse politics and tyrannical measures, the 
laborious xeal with which he discharged every duty of his 
holy office, his constitutional power of resisting the influence 
of the huge quantities of intoxicating drink he almost daily 
swallowed, and last, thomgh for our purpose not least, for 
the force and fire of his amatory poems. Webster, it is 
true, had no leisure amidst his multiplied duties to &vour 
the public with many of the effusions of the Doric muse; 
but the little he did write is sufficient to convince us that, 
had he devoted himself solely to verse, he would have 
proved himself a genuine son of the NorUi. 

In the year 1748 appeared the justly celebrated poem 
of * TJie Grave,* from the pen of the Rev. Robeit Blair, at 
that time minister of Athelstaneford, East LoUiian. This 
poem, though abounding in descriptions at once solemn, 
pathetic, and sublime, has, however, no peculiar reference 
to Scotland, and for this reason calls for no particular re- 
mark on the present occasion. 

Thomas BUcklock, the * bluid poet,' as he is usually 
called, was a native of Annan, and therefore a Scotsman 
by birth, yet, from both his parents belonging to England, 
Wd know not whether it is &ir to classify him with our 
defaulters. Thomson and Allan Ramsay were his ftr 
vourite authors when a boy, and he evinoed his love for 
the poetic art as early as his twelfth year. Blacldock's 
parents were reduced by misfortune to poor circum- 
stances. He received, however, a liberal education, and 
became a licentiate of the Church of Scotland. He was, 
moreover, ordamed as parish minister of Kircudbright, but 
after a short trial had to resign his charge, as the flock 
would not, from the circumstance of his blindness, snbmit 
to his ministry. He had by this time gained considerable 
reputation as a poet, having some years before published 
a volume, which ran speedily through several editions. 
When, therdbre, in 1764, after the connexion between him 
and the parish of Kircudbright had been dissolved, he 
opened a house in Edinburgh for boarders, to be educated 
privately under his superintendence, he was, notwithstand- 
ing his infirmity, immediately successftil in acquiring 
pupils. He attracted notice in Edinburgh, not by his 
poetry merely, but as a teacher of music, in the composi- 
tion of which he evinced no ordinary powers. In Edin- 
burgh Blacklock ei\joyed the friendship of the highest lite- 
rary society. At this time Home's * Douglas ' was in vogue, 
and Home himself in disgrace. We refer only, of course, 
to his suspension from the ministry in consequence of hav- 
ing brought *the tragedy' upon the stage. Blacklock 
had, about this time, translat^l a French tragedy, which 
he neither intended to get printed nor acted ; but he had 
read it in manuscript to a few private friends, and he took 
fright lest the truth coming out, the circumstance of his 
Avon Yiavinv fronalniiid A t)1a.t fthould subiect him to thft 



censure of the church courts. Under these dronmsUneeB 
his friendship with Beattie, which was already so conside- 
rable as to have induced the bard, after he had only ad- 
vanced a few stanzas in the composition of the * Minstrel,' 
to take Blacklock's advice in reference to his plan, was 
greatly increased, and in 1767 that eminent individo&I 
procured for our author the title of D.D. Blacklock, though 
he had done nothing else, would, as the friend and patnm 
of Richard Hewitt, known to the admirer of Scottin song 
as the author of* Roslin Castle,' have deserved honourabto 
notice in a sketch like the present He had taken Hewitt, 
when a boy, firom a village near Carlisle, to lead Mm, and 
perceiving in the youth an aptness to be tanght, had him 
instructed in Latin, Greek, and French. He afterwards 
got him appointed secretary to Lord Milton. Hie fatigiKj 
of the office, however, proveid too much for the young poet, 
and Hewitt's career closed about 1764. As it shall fkll in 
our way to take notice again of Dr Blacklock when we 
come to consider the life and times of Bums, whom, it is 
well known, the benevolent old man was the chief means 
of keeping at home after his chest was on the road to 
Greenock, when he had taken the last farewell of his friends, 
and written * The gloomy night is gathering fkst,' by open- 
ing new prospects to his poetic ambition, it is not neces- 
sary to continue our present sketch. Merely remarking, 
therefore, that, while the verses of Blacklock are neither 
awanting in thought, tenderness, nor pathos, they are 
nearly altogether deficient in nationality, we pass on to 
another most notorious de&ulter of the age. 

The Scottish muse. Bums tells us, took a fhncy for bim 
while holding the plough, but she does not appear to bare 
exhibited the slightest partiality for the aiUhor of the 
' Epigoniad,' the celebrated Wilkie, though she might fasTV 
found him, had she chose, at the same employment Wilkie 
was bom not fiir firom South Queensftrry, on the 5th Octo- 
ber, 1721. While yet a boy, attending the school of Dal- 
meny, and before he had passed his tentii year, he composed 
a number of verses in good Scotch, and gave promise^ if 
spared, to be a true national bard. But, like FUstaff, poor 
WUkie, who irent to Ediaburgh to attend the college when 
he was only thirteen, fell a victim to bad company. He 
had the misfortune to fbrm an intimacy with a certain 
William Robertson, David Hume, Adam Smith, azid Jolm 
Home, and all his fbture poetry was deddedly antj-national. 
His fiither dying while Wilkie was prosecuting his studies 
at Edinburgh, the young man was suddenly called away 
to succeed him as a fiumer. While personally engaged in 
agricultural occupations, he began the ' Ejttgoniad,' a poem 
in nine books, from which he chiefly derived his eelebritj. 
Wilkie resumed again, in a few years, the studies which 
his fiither's death had interrupted, and at the regular 
period was licensed by tiie Edinburgh presbytery to preach 
the gospel, ^nd soon thereafter be(»me minister of Batbo. 
The * Epigoniad' was published in 1757, and thcnigh not 
much read now, still, as the production of a young Scotch 
ploughman, a cotemporary of Ramsay, it must be re^;rded 
as one of the literary curiosities of the age. Wilkie beeaaie 
afterwards one of the professors of the St Andrews Uni- 
versity, and as he paid some attention to poor Fergnson 
while prosecuting his studies, we will require to notiee him 
hereafter, and need, therefore, say litUe more about him 
now, than that he used tobacco to an immoderate excess, 
was eccentrical in his habits, almost a miser in practice, 
extremely slovenly in his dress, and that Beattio's abhor- 
rence of cock-crovring was a mere joke to Dr WUkie'a 
horror of clean linen. 

As an eminent poet, bom in Scotland in the times of 
which we speak, the celebrated Dr Smollett must bov be 
noticed, as one who had the power, if ever man possessed 
it, of giving celebrity to the scenes and characters of his 
native land by the splendid creations of the novelist as 
well as the effusions of the poet But there was little nation- 
ality about Smollett more than about the othors, and his 
novels have nothing except a few verbal slips that wooM 
lead us to infer that a native of that country was thor 
author. A number, indeed, of the characters who figore in 

* TTnm'nhrA'v PlinlrAr ' nro flAnf/»)t and ocmhmmI QAAHiak sMtnes I 
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are finely described ; bnt though, in the person of Matthew 
Bramble, Smollett is thought to have intended to represent 
himself he does not appear to hare had much enjoyment 
when revisiting the scenes of his youth — the towering Ben 
Lomond and the lovely water of Leven. His praise of this 
latter stream must, however, have been written eon amore. 
And what Scotchman but feels both pleased and proud of 
the intensity of superabundant patriotism as displayed in 
his matchless ode to * Independence,' written on his return 
from the West Indies, after the battle of CuUoden, 

* Monm, hapless Caledonia, moom, 
Thy banished peace, thy laurels torn/ 

Yet» no more than his compeers is Smollett entitled to the 
smallest praise for anything he did to advance the nation- 
ality of Ins countrymen. Neither is Home, author of the 
famous * Douglas ' tragedy, which Hume*s French taste pre- 
ferred to all the plays of Shakspeare put together. 

Falconer, the son of an Edinburgh barber, and one of a 
fiiraily of three, all of whom except himself were bom deaf 
and dumb, is one of whose genius his country has reason 
to be proud, though for the nationality of his muse she 
owes him nothing. Falconer's fiither h&ng cousin-german 
to Mr Robertson, minister of Borthwic^ our poet was 
nearly related to the historian of Edinburgh as also to the 
present Lord Brougham and Vaux. When very young, 
be entered as an apprentice on board a merchant vessel 
at Leith. Some years after, while acting as second mate 
of a ship engaged in the Levant trade, the vessel was lost, 
Falconer being one of three who were saved. From this 
melancholy event he drew the outline and characters of 
his celebrated poem, * The Shipwreck,* which was pub- 
lished m Edinburgh in 1762. Previous to this, he had 
written a few fugitive pieces, and after the publication of 
' The Shipwreck,' while residing in London, he became a 
contributor to the < Gentleman's Magazine.' His education 
was extremely limited, arithmetic, writing, and plain Eng- 
lish being the whole amount We are sorry to have to 
chus him with the literary de&ulters of his time. He 
perished at sea when not fiir advanced in years, and, with 
the exception of * The Shipwreck,' is known for little else 
but some complimentary verses to Frederick Prince of Wales 
and the Duke of York. Falconer, no more than Armstrong, 
conld have had the confidence, when mingling with his 
London patrons, to sing — 

' My heart's in the Highlands, 
My heart is not here.' 

Notwithstanding the incessant wail' we have hitherto 
endeavoured to maintain respecting the absence of naUonal 
feeling firom the poetry and prose of our country for many 
years back, it is consoling to reflect on the rapid progress 
ordinary literature had in the mean time made. About 
the beginning of the century, you might have discovered 
among our small Scottish Durmers great religious intelli- 
gence, and on the kitchen and spence window-sills of many 
of Uiem books of divinity were frequently to be found ; but 
such persons fh>wned on all reading that was not exclu- 
sively religious. Shakspeare, Spenser, or Pope, they 
would on no account have permitted their sons and daugh- 
ters to read. About the middle of the century, however, 
niatters had taken a decided turn. It was then conceded 
by men of the highest piety, that elegant and religious 
literature were not incompatible. Air David Amott, a 
&nner on the banks of Lochleven, was the first person 
who noticed the dawning poetic talents of Michael Bruce, 
and instead of regarding with a firown the early efforts of 
^e inspired boy, encouraged the flame of his genius by 
supplying him from his own library with the works of 
I^ope, Swift, Shakspeare, and Milton. The fact is that 
Hervey's writings, still so popular in Scotland, had con- 
tributed by this time greatly to break down the prejudices 
of tile religious community. That writer, by continually 
praising and quoting before their eyes ihe very books which 
then: children had horrified them by purchasing with in- 
tent to peruse, came in time to give them a sight of their 
^Ctti nso limiting, restricting, and trammelling the literary 



ing writer who, about the middle of last century, did 
among the religious mechanics and peasantry of Scotland 
exactly what by his poems Ramsay had achieved many 
years before among the irreligious. He not only made 
himself popular, but all his favourites, Milton, Pope, Prior, 
Shakspeare, and PamcU must, if possible, become so too. 
But no longer to digress, Michael Bruce appeared before 
the world as author in 1762, and Logan flourished about 
the same time ; but though they contributed greatly to the 
renown of their country, still, judging from their works, 
there was nothing peculiarly Scottish in the tastes or 
sympathies of either. Of the former delightful writer, a bio- 
graphical sketch has already appeared in the Instbuctob, 
rendering fiirther notice in the present instance quite su- 
perfluous. Of Logan, since Dr M'Eelvie has taken away 
his * Cuckoo,' we forbear to take fiirther notice either. 

At the period of time we have now reached, Hume, Ro- 
bertson, Adam Smith, Adam Ferguson, Blair, and Lord 
Eames had reached the zenith of their fame, forming a 
bright galaxy, certainly, of intellectual luminaries, but 
sending forth from their several orbits or spheres no rays 
calculated to penetrate the heart or enkindle the dormant 
sympathies of the Scottish people. In England it was 
very different About this time, and for several years be- 
fore, all the struggle between the rival poets, essayists, 
and dramatists of the day had been, if not who would most 
improve the morals, who at least would most gratify the 
tastes of the populace. But Scotland's hour was come at 
last and her man also, or rather her boy, for in 1768, 
when Walter Buddiman started his * Weekly Magazine,' 
Ferguson, who became immediately one of his contributors, 
was then only in his eighteenth year. 

NEW THOUGHTS ON AN OLD THEME. 

Thx good old-fiishioned notion of * marriages being made in 
heaven' is now nearly exploded ftom among all but the 
very vulgar; and no wonder, because, although a very 
comfortable one, inasmuch as it amounted to the doctrine 
of predestination in matters matrimonial, and the conse- 
quent duty of passive submission to it, it has been found 
impossible to reconcile it even decently with modern prac- 
tice. Indeed, how &r the theory was ever borne out by 
experience may fairly be questioned, for there have always 
been marriages that heaven can have had very little to do 
with. At any rate, were such theory now to be brought 
into vogue again, acted upon, and consistently acted up to, 
a great many notable mammas might exclaim, * Othello's 
occupation 's gone ! ' their chief occupation, that to which 
all the rest are but subsidiary, being the making or endea- 
vouring to make marriages for their daughters — of course 
what are termed ' eligible matches,' for as to a mere mar- 
riage the great difficulty firequently is not to promote but 
to prevent it, even though those whom it does not con- 
cern might hold it to be one of heaven's own making. 
Certain it is that husband-hunting and husband-chasing, 
a sort of steeple-chase in which the steeple points out the 
ultimate goal of expectation just at its foot, constitutes the 
chief staple and stamina of a very great proportion of mo- 
dem novels, professing to give truthf\il delineations of 
society as it exists. If such records of living manners are 
to be credited, a Machiavelli or a Talleyrand might take 
lessons in astute policy, and the subtlest finesse of diplo- 
macy, firom a fenmle veteran in the art of match-making — 
the difficult art of obtaining not merely husbands but esta- 
blishments for daughters ; and it is perhaps the securing 
the latter which constitutes a decided improvement upon 
the old-fiishioned system of marriages * made in heaven,' 
when such a worldly matter as an establishment might be 
forgotten. 

If we have thus fkr indulged in a tone partaking of a 
degree of levity that may be thought very ill suited to so 
serious a subject and so momentous a step in life as mar- 
riage is, firom which, when once taken, there is no retreat- 
ing, it is not out of levity of purpose; for we earnestly 
wish that the matrimonial union, and the responsibilities 
arxtl rliifiAA if. imrtnsAA. xr^rA more Rerioiifllv considered, and 
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that there were less of mercenary and more of sober pru- 
dential ealoulation in an affair of snch extreme importance 
as marriage, which often Influenoes tiie whole of after-life 
either fbr weal or for wo ; and, for the latter, not seldom 
even where external dromnstanoes present a fiur and al- 
luring outside show to the world. 

Perhaps the strongest arguments in &TOur of celibacy 
are those which are <&awn from observing how oompara^ 
tiyely few instances there are of unfSgigne^ connubial hap- 
piness — of sincere attachment and equal reciprocal affec- 
tion. There are not, we fear, many married couples in 
any class of society that could honestly prefer their claim 
to the * flitch of bacon,' which, though now an obsolete 
custom and bare tradition, might be usefhlly enough re- 
corded upon wedding-rings as a mmnento to wiyes if not 
to husbands. The humbler the station in life, the more 
essential does mutual kindness become, and the more in- 
dispensably requisite fer domestic comfort. Among the 
higher classes of society, some regard is had to appear- 
ances — to the Tenial hypocrisy of decorum— eren in the 
bitterest matrimonial dissensions ; a well-bred indifference, 
or perhaps eren studied politeness, conceals what would 
be offensive to and scandalise acquaintance. It may, in- 
deed, be surmised and whispered that my lord and my 
lady do not live very happily together ; but then that is 
their affair, nor does it at all interfere with the arrange- 
ments of a well-conducted household in private, or disturb 
the decencies of society. When alone, they can be as much 
apart as they please without at all intruding upon each 
other. Very different is the case in middling life ; still 
more, and most woftilly so, in that lower grade of society 
where the disorderly passions are emancipated from all 
the restraints of decorum or even of common decency; 
where a brawling wife, or a sottish and brutal husband, 
becomes a pest almost to neighbours — to the imhappy 
partner Uttle less than a curse, rendering poyerty more 
helpless and hideous than ever. 

There is a Polish proverb which says — * Charming girls, 
delightfiil maidens ! Where then do all the cross-grained 
wives come from?' This more naive than gallant interro- 
gation applies equally to the other sex ; for if matrimony 
often metamorphoses charming smiling damsels into cross- 
grained wives, it is quite as apt to transform obsequious 
sweethearts into bearish, tyrannical husbands. It is not 
to be supposed that, let them be ever so wilfully improvi- 
dent and mdiscreet, people marry with the anticipation of 
constantly disputing afterwards. There is generally some- 
thing like a tolerable assurance that they shall continue 
to Uke each other. How then happens it, so frequratly as 
it does, that that liking quickly subsides, and is succeeded 
by coolness and indifference if by no worse feeling? It is 
to be suspected that courtship, with its plausible tones and 
flattering, smiling Ihce, so engrosses the attention of the 
young as to prevent their duly examining the more sober 
visage of matrimony, standing just in the background, 
or they would discover a few frowns upon it, and perhaps 
an expression betokening anything but uniform placidity. 
It is a pity that lovers so seldom show their real disposi- 
tions to each other until it is too late, the discovery, when 
postponed tUl after marriage, being almost invariably a 
disagreeable one, * for worse instead of at all * for better.' 
If t^ere has been disguise, by all means let the mask con- 
tinue to be worn; let the pleasantness of ante-nuptial de- 
lusion be kept up ; let the husband and wife go on exhibit- 
ing to each other those perfections which captivated the 
lovers. Let them persist in acting th^ amiable to each 
other, and perhaps habit will in time render such acting a 
second nature to them. Let them, too, be frugal with fiie 
' honey-pot,' and not empty it all at once, thereby surfeit- 
ing and cloying themselves, till the sweetness that first 
reushed so well becomes distasteful. 

A very little penetration will enable any one to inter- 
pret our figurative expression * honey-pot' by the more 
nmiliar yet still figurative one of honeymoon, during 
which stinted period of hymeneal felicity the matrimoniiJ 
honey is devoured so greedily, and wasted so unthriftily, 
that nothing is left of it wherewith to sweeten the acidi^ 



and bitterness of moons to come. A propoi at hoDeymoaas, 
we once heard a rather smart reply on the subject^ when, 
being sportively asked by a lady for his opimon on it, a 
rather blunt-spoken gentleman gave fbr answer ihm/t he 
took honeymoons to be nothing more or less than mere 
mo<m»hine» Happy those then who, by an alchem j more 
precious than the philosopher's stone, can oonv<»t sucii 
moonshine into the sunshine tiiat cheers and imdiiktos the 
matrimonial state. 

It is Qoethe who somewhere makes a remark to the 
effect tiiat it would be wiser were the newly married to 
defer some of their raptures, and friends to postpone their 
congratulations to the * happy couple,' until the first anni- 
versary of the wedding day, when it could be better judged 
how much there was to exult for or to felicitate upon. Ko 
doubt a vast amount of congratulation, by fiu> too good a 
thing to be idlv squandered away, would be sayed, sliouM 
such a course be ever adopted ; for in most cases a yerr 
moderate share of it would sufSce for the occasion, and in 
some, for congratulation, mi^ht very properly be substituted 
condolence, not that there is much dif^rence between the 
two in point of value, the one article being just as cheap 
as the other. 

It has long been the invariable feshion with noy^ists 
to deck out tiieir heroines in the most brilliant array; 
but no sooner do they become brides than ^bsj drop 
the curtain and veil them from our gaze. We are, indeec^ 
very comfortably and very confidently assured of the sub- 
sequent nuptial felicity and its permanency, but are not 
permitted to take a peep at it Revelations of married 
life are frequent enough m novels, but they are pictures of 
much later date than the honeymoon, and, somehow or 
other, generally of an unfevourable cast, certainly not cal- 
culated to give the uninitiated a very flattering idea of the 
wedded state. It may be observed, too, that with the ex- 
ception of the heroine herself who according to inviolable 
etiquette is a paragon of perfection, a positive phoenix both 
in body and in mind, the other female characters brought 
on the stage by the novelist seldom surpass the every-^y 
specimens of tiie sex, and some of them are so much the 
reverse, so below the average moral standaid, that it is to 
be hoped there are very few prototypes of them in real 
life. It is much the same, too, as regards the other sex ; 
wherefore it may be questioned whether novels do not tend 
almost as much to discourage from as to impel to matri- 
mony, notwithstanding that they make marriage the tum- 
mum honum of existence ; for who dare hope to catch soch 
a phoenix as a novel herofaie, even supposing he Is so lucky 
as to discover one? It is owing, perhaps, to such phan- 
toms of more than mortal exodlence bemg hunted after, 
that so many girls who, albeit not of the superfine heroine 
race, might makeyery good every-day helpmates fer such 
every-day creatures as most of the * lords of the oreatida' 
are, are at last obliged to declare in fkvour of single blee»> 
edness, which is very often the only portion that falls to 
the share of the portionless. Well, there is a harder kit 
than theirs ; that of the woman whose portion has par- 
chased her no better bargain in the matrimonial market 
than a eold and sullen if not a tyrannical mateu In soeh 
case, the honeymoon is succeeded by years q£ gall and 
wormwood ; nor is it any great alleviation fiu* her to be 
conscious, perhaps, that if she has been decdved it was 
because she first of all willingly deceived herseUl 

Single blessedness, as it is deridingly termed, is in one 
respect, if not meritorious, peHhctiy inoffenaiye, fbr it doef 
not disturb the peace of others by A^nirit^g the self^orment- 
ing passion of envy except in those unfortunates who, in 
theur eagerness to escape from it, have stepped into we^ed 
misery. By no means do we mean to say that sooh misery 
is in the usual course of things; on the contrary, there 
seems to be a decent proportion of tolerably oomibrtabk 
couples in the w<»>ld, though not exaotly pattern eoes; no 
very bright exemplars of oonnubial bliss, as deseribel by 
poets, but good sort of people, who, having takn esefa 
other fbr better or worse, put up with the worse is the 
hope that the ^better will take its tnnt They rengnedly ' 
dispense with all that romance of fine sontinMnt wUoh, | 
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ifen where it has existed, is Terj rarely protxaoted beyond 
the tew first stages of mipTied life. And why should it) 
9r rather, how can it be protracted ? Loye is a sort of in- 
toxication that» however strong, cannot be permanent; a 
state of excitement that must sooner or later subside and 
lettle down into the sober composure which attends the 
issured possession of a treasi^'e. Courtship is to the 
formg what a new plaything is to a child ; but though the 
child's delight proclaims itself very loudly and very rap- 
biroasl^, grown-i)p people would not exchange fi)r it the 
less tumultuous satis&ction attending the consciousness of 
bsTing a goodly baluice of four or five figures in their 
banker^s books. So is it with a perfectly happy matri- 
monial union ; it is a dead calm wl4oh it ba^es the iu)vel- 
tst's art to depict so as to rescue it |h>m apparent insi- 
pidity. It look9 ]^Q a state of mere torpor; there is 
aothing of the picturesque or exciting in it ; ^Qne of those 
inimated matrimonial *icen€s* in which the novelist and 
dramatist can display &rte and bravura. To them unin- 
terrupted matrimonial harmony is no forte-piano, it being 
iH ptano without the requisite forte ; tberdbre they care 
Dot to touch it To borrow an illustrative comparison 
froin another art, it is like Chinese painti^ig — ^without any 
shadows, consequently flat and unimpressive. No wonder, 
iken, that l^e pctures of married li& which we meet with 
in novels are more pi(^uant than fluttering ; and let us hope 
that the dealers m netion make abundant use of that article 
as the chief ingredient in their recipe for concocting matri- 
momal portraits and dialogues, whose acidity is doubtless 
mteoded to oorrect the palling sweetness of courtship 
ones. 

IHsappointment in the mamed state would be &r less 
frequent, were not too much expected l^om it; fiur more 
than is compatible with the infirmity of human nature. 
Hence^ very violei^t love ipatches do not always turn out 
BO happily as those in which there has been more of sober 
discretion than romAnt4e passiop. While rational liking 
ind preference n^y ripen into rational attachment and 
permanent regard, a too exalted passion, when it once does 
begui to come down— and it is hardly possible that it 
should be kept up tar any oontinuanoe— is apt to come 
down very rapidly, and even the effort to support it at its 
origmal elevation tends to accelerate its &11. The * happy 
couple' keep continually annoying themselves by most un- 
happy comparisons between tlie past and present state of 
their feelings ; any abat^ne^^ of fervour is interpreted as 
growing indifiercQce, and resented accordingly; till by 
degrees resentment becomes as warm as was Uie fervour 
which it has supplanted. There is no state or condition 
of life witiiout some aUoy; that of marriage has enough 
of it even at the best, but there is a simple talisman which, 
if began and continued to be made use of f^om the honey- 
iDoon, will be found of most efKcacious and beneficial influ- 
ence, and we earnestly r^ecominend it under the name of-— 
Mutual Fobbeasajics. 

PHYSICAL GBOaBAPHT. 

TEOIB AND WAVES. 

OxE of the most remarkable features of the sea is its cease- 
less motion, which in all ages has rendered it the most 
strikiog emblem of instability. This agitation is chiefly 
caosed by that regular rise and foil of its waters known 
nnder the name of tides. It was observed by the philoso- 
phers of antiqtuty, at a very early period in the world's 
history, that there was a gradual ^ux and reflux of the 
waters in the Arabian Sea and l^ed Sea. In the time of 
Alexander the Great, it was conjectpred that the tides 
were m some way or other affected oy the moon. This idea 
seems not to have been altogether lost sight of, as it formed 
& part of the different theories which were originated by 
pUlosophers of a more recent age. Kepler first hit on the 
^nie cause of the tides, by concluding that the waters 
gravitated towards the moon. It remained for the pene- 
trating genius of Newton to demonstrate that the tides are 
cansed by the operation of the universal principle of attrac- 
tion. ThA fM»t Aot ihtk T\hfmcane'ji& of the tides corres- 



ponded with what he demonstrated must be the case, oh the 
supposition of universal gravitation, constituted a strong 
argument in support of his views regarding that mysteri- 
ous influence which binds in harmonious connexion all the 
particles of matter and all the bodies in space. It is now 
regarded as an undoubted principle of science, that the 
tides are produced by the combined attiraotion of the sun 
and moon. As the moon's distance ttom the earth is only 
about one four-hundredth part of the sun's, her attraction 
has consequentiy greater power over the waters of the sea 
than that of the sun, which is observable only in modify- 
ing the attraction of the moon. The proportion of the 
lunar to the solar influence is as 6 to 2. When the attrac- 
tion of the sun and moon acts in exactiy the same, or in a 
directly opposite direction, the tides are highest ; and when 
the lines of their attraction cross each other, and they pull 
as it were in different but not opposite directions, the tides 
diminish in proportion to the angle formed by the lines of 
their attraction. 

As the moon has greatest force on the meridian to which 
she is vertical, and as the earth revolves daily round its 
own axis, every meridian on the earth's surfitce is pre- 
sented to the moon twice in the course of a complete revo- 
lution. Hence there are two tides in a lunar day, which 
consists of 24 hours 50 minutes, consequently the interval 
between the two times of high water is about 12 hours 25 
minutes. The time of low water is not exactly equally 
distant from the hours of high water, but very nearly so. 
It was observed at Bres^ which is &vourabIy situated 
for observations on the tides, and where an accurate regis- 
ter was kept about the beginning of last century, that the 
flood tide commonly takes ten minutes less than the ebb. 
The tides are not all the same in regard to the elevation 
and depression of the waters, as they have a refiBrenoe to 
the relative position of the sun and moon, and differ as the 
moon advances in her revolution round the earth. The 
highest tides take place about new and full moon, and the 
lowest when she is midway between these positions, or has 
reached her quadrature. The highest tide is not at the 
very time of new and ftill moon, nor the lowest at the qua- 
drature, as it is some time aflier tiU the waters are affected 
by the attraction, in the same way as the warmest time of 
the day is a little after noon, and the warmest season of the 
year alter tiie equinox. The two highest tides during the 
lunar revolution are called tpring tides, and tiie two lowest 
neap tides; these generally begm wit^ the third tide aft/eat 
new and ftill moon and alter the quadratures. The higher 
the flood rises the lower is the ebl^ and the extent of the 
tide is estimated by the difference between low and high 
water. The medium spring tide at Breat is about nineteen 
feet, and the medium neap tide about nine feet. As the 
moon moves round the earth in an elliptical orbit, she is 
s(»netimes nearer to the earth and sometimes more remote. 
The highest spring tide happens when she is nearest the 
earth, and the lowest when she is flirthest from it. The 
difference in each case i» about 2} feet from the height of 
the medium spring tide. 

If the moon moved uniliHmly on the plane of the equator, 
the tides would always be highest on toe equatorial paral- 
lel, and would gradually decrease on eaob side towards 
the poles, where there would be no tide. Ai there are 
two points on the earth's surfiaoe where there is high water 
at the same time, the one at which the meon is vertical 
and tiie other directly opposite, if the moon be north of the 
equator the (me elevation will be north and the other south, 
and if south the rererse. Suppose any given place situated 
on the same aide of the equator as the meon, it is obvious 
that the elevation of the waters immediately under the 
moon will iq>proach that place more nearly than the eleva- 
tion on the opposite side ; hence the day-tide, or that which 
takes place when the moon is above tho horixon, is greater 
than the night-tide, which happens when the moon is below 
the horison. When the sun imd moon are both in the tro- 
pica, the cirdes of elevation are on different sides of the 
equator, and as they are then ferthest distant from each 
otiier, the difference of the tides will be greatest It is for 
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pen when the son and moon ore both above the horizon, 
are higher than the morning tides, which happen when 
they are below the horizon. The difference at Bristol is 
obserred to be fifteen inches and at Portsmouth a foot. As 
the moon's revolution takes place in 29^ days, and the 
sun*s apparent revolution in 865^ days, and as during the 
revolutions they are sometimes on the same and sometimes 
on different sides of the equator, the tides are thereby sub- 
ject to frequent variations. A great extent of ocean is 
necessary in order that the disturbing forces may have Ml 
and regular effect. In confined seas, as the Mediterranean, 
the Baltic, and Black Sea, which do not afford free access 
to the tidal wave from the great ocean, there is scarcely 
any tide perceptible. It is calculated on mathematical 
principles that the elevation produced by the tide on the 
watei*s of the Caspian Sea would not exceed six inches. 
Since as great a change, in either way, might be produced 
by a breeze of wind, nothing can be ascribed to the exclu- 
sive influence of the tide. The height and time of the tide, 
at any particular place, are very much dependent on the 
position of the place in regard to channels, gulfs, and pro- 
montories. At Bretagne, on the north coast of France, 
where the tide rushes from a confined channel, it some- 
times rises to a height of fifty feet. The tide of the Qerman 
Ocean is twelve hours in passing from the mouth of the 
Thames to London Bridge. 

The sea is subject to an almost constant disturbance 
produced by the friction of the winds. The unruffled sur- 
face of water is affected by the slightest impression, which 
cause ridges or elevations proportioned to the amount of 
external force. When a stone is thrown into a smooth lake, 
expanding rings shoot off from the place where the stone 
fi:tlls as a common centre; the larger the stone, or the 
greater the force with which it is projected, the more 
numerous are the circles and the greater tiieir elevation 
above the general level. The wind acts upon the ocean in 
much the same way, and causes those undulations on its 
surfiice which we call waves. It is a common misappre- 
hension that the water itself advances in the shape of a 
wave ; this, however, is not the case, and a wave in the 
sea is merely a particular form which the water assumes, 
and this/onn in its progression constitutes the wave. The 
same thmg is observed when a brisk wind blows over a 
field of ripening com; waves move along in beautiful suc- 
cession, but the com stands with its roots unmoved and 
its position unaltered. Waves of the same kind are pro- 
duced by shaking the end of a loose rope; the form curls 
along in graceful whirls, but the rope remains unbroken 
and its texture unchanged. Every one is fiEtmiliar with 
the undulatory movements which take place in the shaking 
of a carpet, the wavy form moves over and rises according 
to the power which is exerted and the extent of the carpet. 
This is a perfect specimen of what occurs on the surface of 
an extensive ocean. The Bay of Biscay, which terminates 
the broad expanse of the Atlantic and receives the billow 
which has swept in increasing magnitude over its ample 
bosom, is noted for its swelling waves. The Southern 
Ocean, stretching in unbroken sweep fh>m the Cape of 
Good Hope and Cape Horn, exhibits the heaving deep in 
majestic grandeur; there a few elevations and depressions 
occupy the space of a mile, and travel at the rate of thirty 
miles an hour. High and awful as these billows really 
are, imagination depicts then^ fait beyond their true dimen- 
sions. The mightiest waves, which are described as moun^ 
tains high, do not ex.ceed ten feet above the medium level, 
and in fdl probability do not descend &rther than the same 
extent below the sur&ce. The motion, therefore, occasioned 
by waves is entirely superficial, and attempts have even 
been made to construct Sfobmarine vessels for sailing be- 
neath the agitated surfhce. This superficial commotion of 
water may be allayed by throwing oil on the surface. 
Tanners avail themselves of a knowledge of this fa/ct by 
throwing a little oil into their pits, and thus prevent the 
foaming agitation which would otiierwise arise. In ad- 
dition to tibe tide and waves, the waters of the sea have 
a general motion westward, in consequence of the earth's 
diurnal revolution. From these combined influences, the 



sea is never at rest, and hence it has been employed In aS 
ages as the most striking image of tumult and commotiozi. 
The sea is the highway of the world, over which fdiips 
transport the productions of civilised nations. It connects 
regions the most remote, and affords the meajis of quick 
and eaefy communication. On land, towering monixtalzis 
and extensive forests often intercept the progress eren of 
the solitary traveller, and form insuperable obstacles to 
every method of conveyance. It is only in conntries &r 
advanced in civilisation and commercial greatness that fa- 
cilities are afforded for safe and rapid conveyance;. Enor- 
mous capital and great enterprise are necessary for project- 
ing and executing these works of art, and the most dnnJble 
of them are subject to decay trom frequent use ajid the 
lapse of time. Were it not for the ocean, the inhabitantB 
of the different parts of the world would be unaoqualnted 
even with each other's existence; the temple of science 
would never have reached the magnitude of that stu^nd- 
ous fabric whose materials have been gathered from erery 
clime ; the sphere of human observation would be narrowed, 
the arts comparatively rude, the means of subsistence and 
the comforts of life scarce and unvaried. The sea is an 
exhaustless reservoir, whence water continually arises and 
to which it all returns. By means of evaporation, water 
is constantly ascending from the sea into Uie atmosphere, 
from which it descends upon the earth in the form of dew, 
rain, and snow. These either serve directly to promote 
fertility and nutrition, or descend into the earth by filtra- 
tion, and again rise in springs and fountains, which fi>rm 
the rivers, all of which return into the sea. The water thus 
moves on in an endless circuit throu^ sea, air, and eaitL 
The sea is the abode of fishes and other marine j^witnal^, 
which form a considerable part of human subsistence. The 
inhabitants of the deep must be wonderfhl in number and 
variety, and yet tJiey are all as admirably adapted to the 
element in which they live and move as are those of the 
earth and sky. * How manifold aie tiiy works, O God, in 
wisdom hast thou made them alll' Well might the poet 
exclaim-^ 

And thoa, majestic main, 
A secret world of wonders in thyself, 
Sound His stupendous praise, whose greater voice 
Or bids you roar, or bids yoor roarings fall. 



WOMAN. 

BT HBNBT SCOTT BIDDELL. 
OVritten for the Instructor.) 

woman ! lovely woman ! then 
Shalt share in the hard's divinest vow— 
Shalt sluure, for thy weal in this life of wo. 
The warmest prayer that his heart can know. 
Till cold be the heart that shall never find 
A kindness, as thine, so deeply kind ; 
And shrouded this eye that shall brighter be 
In its ray to the last to look tqran thee! 

Without thy tear— thy approving smile, 
The heart to melt, uid its cares begnile— 
Thy form of beauty to meet the eye. 
And fill tlie soul with enchantment high— 
Oh ! what were the scenes we here snrvey, 
And what the minstrel, and what his lay ? 
Sweet floweret of beauty, of bliss, and bloom. 
How warm is tliy heart, and cold its doom — 
How tender tiiy form, and thy being how gay, 
*Mid the many snares that thy steps belay! 
Sweet woman I this eye has wept for thee 
"When only the angels and God could sec: 
This bosom has Ucd, and must bleed again. 
To know of thy fhiUty, thy sorrow, and pain. 
And all the evils of falsehood and art 
Tliat wither thy warm and thy wareleas hMrt! 

But the scene shall change, and the time shall be 
That angels and seraphs shall smile on thee. 
Oh ! yet shall it be, though thy charms must fide, 
And thy form In tiie coldness of death be laid. 
That thine eye of light and thy bosom of snow 
No sorrow shall feel and no darkness know— 
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b dimes when thy nbM shall be erer new, 
Hij ftmd the flowor, and thy drink the dew ; 
And thy thoughts the hUss of the bowers aboTe, 
Inwove with the tmths of Eternal Lore. 

And yet shall it be that the hearts of goUe 

That hare marr'd thy beanty and dlmm'd thy smile, 

Shall look on thee with angnlsh more keen 

Than that which in thine hatii ever been, 

And seek from thy glances of power to hide, 

Though regions of darkness and sorrow betide. 

Tet then— even then, thy bosom of love, i 

M ethinks, shall its wonted sympathy prove ; 

And the feelings and yearnings of pity live, 

That their wrongs to Heaven and thee would forgive. 

Frail woman! fbr thee was the earth accursed, 
Bnt the One shall save that thy breast hath nursed ; 
Thy condi shall be cold, and tliy slumber deep, 
Bnt thy eye any more shall not wake to weep, 
Nor thy heart to bleed with a wild dismay, 
Or thy ftnrn of beauty to know decay, 
Bnt spring as a bud fh>ra the drear abode. 
And Uossom anew in the bowers of God. 

DREAMS: WITH EXAMPLES. 

Is erery period of the world's history, dreams bare in a 
greater or less degree engaged the attention of all classes 
of men, from the peasant to the prince, from the unlettered 
savage to the sage. We find them occupying a place in 
the earliest records of the human &mily, and occasionally 
constituting interesting links of the chiun by which im- 
portant events were connected together. From the sacred 
narrative, we learn that the servants of the Most High 
were in dreuns frequently admonished of danger, relieved 
of fears, and encouraged to duty ; and that * visions of the 
night' were ofttimes the chosen medium through which 
the Almighty revealed events which the dark vista of Ai- 
tnrity hid from mortal view.* 

To this source may with probability be ascribed the 
origm of that blind faith in the mysterious nature of 
drauns which was so generally yielded by succeeding 
generations. During those dark ages in which super- 
stition swayed the sceptre of universal empire, and held 
the minds of men in the most abject and degrading vas- 
salage, dreuns were usually re^urded as precursors of 
eondng events, as shadows which futurity cast before it, in 
whose dim outline its form and character were portrayed. 
The ury visions of the night were then scrutinised with 
minute attention and care, that their portentous meaning 
might be correctly apprehended. Their ideal intimations 
were regarded with almost as profound and reveren- 
tial attention as would have been accorded to direct and 
andible disclosures conveyed by accredited angelic visit- 
ants. Happily, those days have now gone by, l£e light of 
sdence hais dispelled many of the clouds of mystery by 
which this subject was formerly enveloped, and the plastic 
hand of philosophic inquiry has reduced to order and 
beauty what was once a rude and shapeless mass of vague 
snpeistition and credulity. In prosecuting their investi- 
pUions on this subject, philosophers have directed atten- 
tion, ^ry^ to the state of the mmd during dreaming, and, 
ucondly, to the causes which determine the character of 
the dream. 

L State of the mind during dreaming. — ^Almost all 
anthorities on this subject are at one in the opinion that 
during the act of dreaming the mind is in a transition-state 
from deep sleep to waking, or vice versa: that certain 
powers are active while others are entirely dormant; that 
i^^cmory t and imagination are in lively play, and are un- 



Of numerous Scripture references see the following : Genesis, 
p. 1 ; XX. 3 and 6 ; xxviii. 16-25 ; xxxi. 1 1 and 24 ; xli. l-3rt. Num- 
fws xii. C 1 Kings, iii. 5. Daniel, ii., iv., vii. Matthew, i 20 ; 

♦ The tenn * memory* is here need not in the sense of recollee- 
««^hich implies an act of Tolition or mental effort ; but as ex- 
PT^mre of the spontaneons recurrence to the thoughts of scenes 



fettered by the operation of judgment, which is completely 
suspended, or by the reports of the external senses. This 
view of the subject seems consonant with reason. One 
high authority, however, Dr Abercrombie, whose opinions 
on this as on every point connected with the philosophy of 
mind, are entitled to attentive regard, considers that even 
when deepest torpor overspreads the internal and external 
senses, mental images may be present, but of so slight and 
transient a character as to leave no impression on the me> 
mory during the waking moments. The converse of this 
theory is ably insisted on by Lord Brougham in his * Dis- 
course on Natural Theology,' where he maintains that the 
mediate state, between deep sleep and waking, is the only 
one in which dreams can possibly take place. 

n. Cktuses of dreams. — Dreams have been variously 
grouped by different authorities, according to the causes 
which they conceived to produce them. Modern writers 
pretty nearly agree upon the following classification :-— 

1. Recent events, or recent mental emotions, frequently 
resolve themselves into a dream. Of the truth of this po- 
sition, the experience of every one fiimishes abundant eri- 
dence. Whatever has particularly engrossed our thoughts 
during the day, whether of a merry or doleful character, 
is very often made the sport of fancy the following night, 
and the extrayagant colouring which she generally gives 
to her pictures, when unrestrained by her sober companion 
the judgment, presents the scene more riridly to riew than 
it was seen during the waking moments. A majority of 
our dreams belong to this class. Every one, in ^ct, con- 
ceives of it as natural for the schoolboy to dream of his 
tasks, the lover of his mistress, and the man of business 
of his merchandise and gains. 

2. Closely related to the dreams now mentioned are those 
which owe their origin to a greater degree of development 
possessed by some of the mental powers than by others, 
enabling them sooner to throw on their somnolency, and 
resume their active state. According to the nature of these 
powers so vrill be the character of the dreams. Should the 
predominant faculties be those of the painter, the poet, or 
musician, we will have dreams corresponding to these 
various endowments. 

8. An immense number of dreams take their rise from 
bodily sensations, whether conveyed through the medium 
of the external senses or produced from within. Thus, 
heat or cold applied to the body, the noise of something 
falling, or the din of persons talking, impeded respiration 
ftom an uneasy position in bed, or derangement of the 
digestive organs from heavy meals or ardent spirits, all 
severally produce impressions on the sensorium, which are 
made the foundation of dreams of a kind corresponding to 
the cause that produced them. 

4. Dreams sometimes consist of old associations respect- 
ing events which had long been forgotten. This power 
possessed by dreams, not only of ' brightening up the dim 
regions of the past,' but of recalling scenes and emotions 
over which had long hung the mantle of oblivion, is at pre- 
sent quite inexplicable. Both Macnish and Abercrombie 
confess themselves unable to account for it 

6. Superior in interest to any of the classes of dreams 
now mentioned are those which bear reference to the fu- 
ture, especially when in the course of events they meet 
their fidfilment. That many dreams of this kind which 
haye been recorded owe much of their marvellous charac- 
ter to the excited imagination of those who experienced 
them, and might be easily accounted for on natural prin- 
ciplesi we readily grant ; but we withhold the concession 
that all the well-att^ted cases of this description derive their 
importance solely fh>m the embellishment of the narrators, 
or admit of being satis&ctorily explained on any principles 
with which we are yet acquainted. Should a young aspir- 
ant for academic honours, for example, dr^m Sat his 
efforts were to be crowned with success, and that the 
laurel-wreath was to bedeck his brow, we would consider 
it nothing remarkable should the dream be verified. The 
wished-fi)r consununation would doubtless almost entirely 
engross his thoughts during the day, and we cannot won- 
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night But in veferenoe to those dreama (for snoh ve be- 
lieve there are, although comparativelj few in number) 
which predict fUtnre events^ regarding which not a thought 
had preTiously crossed the mind, we are lost in mystery. 
Macnish, with much self^Kunplacency, styles them purely 
accidental, and seems perfectly satisfied with this brief ex- 
planation. Abercrombie^ with more of a philosophic spirit, 
after relating several dr^ms of this kind, in his celebrated 
work on the * Intellectual Powers,' attempts to account for 
them hy wppfmag that certain trains of thought had been 
previoTuly parsing through the minds of those who experi- 
enced theoL But we may jusUy be permitted to question 
the validity of that reasoning whioh rests on am^Md 
though plausibU premisea. Another philosopher of the 
present day, whose acute and penetrating intellect is fully 
displayed in his * Physical Theory of Another life,' and 
whose soaring imagination, even in its loftiest flights into 
the future and unseen, carries upon its pinions the regu- 
lating pressure of a sound understanding, confessing him- 
self * not ashamed of believing in company with the vulgar,' 
hazards the coi\)ecture that in such cases the dream is the 
result of some mysterious communication made by one of 
those spiritual beings who ' walk the earth unseen,' and 
that this agency, so far from infringing on wj of the esto- 
blished laws of nature, and so constituting a fniraoU^ 
TDAy be but the operation of some of the laws of spiritual 
essence with which we are as yet quito unacquainted. 
Withholding for the present our assent to this startling 
proposition, we most cordially concur in another sentiment 
expressed by the same highly talented writeiv *• That in 
considering this, or airr such extraordinary class of facts, 
our business is in the first place to obtain a number of in- 
stances, supported by the direct and unimpeachable testi- 
mony ik intelligent witnesses, and then, bemg thus in pos- 
session of the &cts, to ac^ust them as &r as we can to 
other parts of the philosophy of human nature.' Or, as 
expressed by Abercrombie, * The subject appears worthy 
of a careful investigation, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that an extensive collection of facts, carefuUy analysed, 
would unfold principles of very great importance in refers 
ence to the philosophy of the mental powers.' Acting on 
the principle here inculcated, we shall relate three dresmis, 
OS remarkable, we think, when viewed in their connexion 
with each other, and with the events to which they bear 
reference, as any of the kind hitherto recorded. * The 
truth, and nothing but the truth,' shall be religiously ad- 
hered to in the narration both of the dreams and their ful- 
filment We shall first briefly record the events with which 
the dreams stand connected. 

A fiunilv residing in shire, in the east of SooUand, 

which during a period of upwards of twenty years, through 
the kindness of Providence, had remained unbroken, was, 
in the spring of 1838, visited with that scourge of our 
island, typhus fever. The first sufferer and victim was the 
eldest daughter, C- — , in her nineteenth year, and, up to 
the period of attack, in the full bloom of health. Her case 
reached a taXJdX termination in three weeks. By the time 
of her dea^, several others of the family had shown symp- 
toms of ^e fever, among whom were the three remaining 
daughters and a young boy, whose respective periods <^ 
seizure were not far distant. For nine days &om the 
death of C— — , the cases nrogressed without unfavourable 
symptoms, but fears then be^n to be entertained regard- 
ing A , one of the daughters, eleven years of age. It 

was in vain that the symptoms, one by one as they arose, 
were met bv the most prompt and effectual treatment; 
they mocked the puny efforts of the healing art, and went 
careering onwarck to the fatal close. Four days before 

the dea£ of A , the third on the dark catalogue of 

victims, J , thirteen years of age, presented symptoms 

of the most un&vourable kind, and it soon became pain- 
fully evident to friends and attendants that she also was 
advancing with rapid strides to the fktal goal (and two 

days before the death of A the house presented the 

melancholy spectacle of two adjoining rooms with a death- 
bed scene m each). Every hour connrmed the fears enter- 
tained regarding the issue of her case, and three days from 



the deatJi of A-*— aha i^rigned the stmggiltt. 'Lovdj 
and pleasant in their lives, they were not divided in their 
deaths,' and the grave which, but a short finrtnig^t before, 
closed over the remains of their bekrred sitter, waa agiia 
opened to receive these f^resh treses of its relentkas 
power. Regarding the other two affected with the fever, 
a few words will suffice. They both ultimately ivoovered. 

M , the only surriving daughter, passed throng a 

protracted course of the disease, and afterwards thrcHi^t 
slow and lingering ooavaleeeenoe. Her symptoms were 
at one time such as to excite eonaderable apprdiensicais 
in the minds of her relatives, but they afterwanU declined 
to an ordinary fever case. The boy waa mora than cooe 
in extreme danger, and throughout his oaae was severe. 
Such is a brief account of the distress and deaolation witli 
which this fiunily was visited, greater certainly than oAes 
falls to the lot of suffering humanity in such a brief space 
of time. Dropping the curtain on these melancholy aceoea. 
and with it the tear of sympathy for those who eodured 
them, let us now notice the (breams, the praoursoia of the 
tragic events. 

First Dream. — ^The first we shall relate ooenned to a 
member of the fiunily residing more than sixty miles aooUi 
of the Tweed. It took place, as nearly as can be rcaoem- 

bered, toward the end of the first week of C 's iUness, 

and this can be fhlly Touched fbr, that not a lhou|^t of 
sickness or death occurring to the fiunily had previeailj 
crossed his mind. He diiamed that he had received a 
letter from his fhther, deeply bordered with black, and 
that on opening it he read distinctly as Ibllows:— *My 
dear — , Our fiamily has long beoi entire, hut I faafe 

now to inthnate that a breach has taken pUuNN ;' hero 

a mistiness came over the paper and he ccmld see no mare. 
The agitation produced awoke him, and of coarse broke 
the dream. Next morning, at breakfiast^ he related it to 
his friend, who merely remarked that some people would 
oQBsider it a sufi^soit reason for writing home to see if aH 
was well. The reply was, that ' he had no &ith in dreaiBS,' 
and he dismissed it accordingly. Nothing more iras 
thought of it tiU (mi days afterwards he reoeiTed a ktter 
announcing the illness of his sister, and then the dreaii 
came poweiAilly back to his mind, and tended to BMnaie 
the anxiety he otherwise experienced. 

Sccomd Xtrtfom. — ^The second dream waa experienced by 
C— — , who, as remarked, was the lU^ vietim of the Ibter. 
About a week or ten days befbre her iUnen, she dreamed 
that the whole fiunily were in churoh one Sunday aftsnoen 
in the fiunily pew ; that during service a paii of the pev 
fM away; that she was in the part which thus fell avay; 
that in the conftision which ensued she got to the door of 
the ehurch, and, on looking around, fbund her two aistm 
J—— and A—" with her, and saw Dr — , the nedical 
attendant of the fkmily, coming to see what had lu^HIMMd. 
This dream she related to her mother the following moni* 
ing, who made some passing remark in reply, and the 
whole was for a time speedily fbrgotten. 

Jhird Dr&am.—Tbfi sul^ect of the third dream vas Mr 
H— r— , personally well known to the fhmily, and reaidiDg 
firom iiiem between two and three miles. His diesni ae- 
curred afmp wteJu before the oopimeocement of thev a^ 
fliotions. He dreamed that he was spending an aftemocB 

at y the residence of the family, and that he, tbe 

mother, the four daughters, and the young boy, samtcMd 
out fbr a walk by the aide of a small stream which neiB- 
ders through some acUoining fields, and passes I7 tbe 
foot of the garden; that by apd by 0*^ dia^ypeared 
from the party, and that after a short time A- — vsA. 
J—-—, one after the other, were amissing; that the nothv 
became alarmed and seat li— »- to sedc thsB^ apd thai 
after a time sue returned saying that they were nowhere 
to be found. The boy was all the while at the wato^* 
edge, but never out of sight The individual who bad this 
dream retained for long after a vivid recollecUeo of tba 
agony of the mother at the loss of her children, and eepe* 
dally of her paadonate exclamation, * I will pever see ^mo 
more ! ' He felt a strange uneasiness in the raoraing, lod 
coiild not attain oomp^Mure until he had seen eas of the 
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mSty to make inqidrj * If thej were all weU ?* Reedr- 
ig tn •ffirmati're r^y, he thoaght no more of his dream 

U the death of foreiblj reeaUed it to miad. To a 

lember of the fkmilY he then related it, to &r as it in^ 

Qlred C- i remarking that he had not told the whole, 

od that he would reterye the rest for another time. And 
; dea^res to be repeated that thm no danger waa appr»- 
ended regarding anj of the others. After the other 
etths he dlsolos^ the whole. He mentioned that he waa 
Itogether unable to aooonnt for the dream, nothing' per- 
limng to the fandly having in any way preriona^ ooon- 
ttd iSb thoughts. 

H&Ting Hum narrated the ejents, and the dreams whieh 
ma to have presaged them, we would Tery briefly advert 
wliat appear to ns their chief pcnnts of interest 

1. It is worthy of remark that not merely om but three 
iretms should have oecurred, all bearing in yarious ways 
ipon the same events ; two of them experienced by mem- 
bers of the same &mily, living two hundred miles apart, 
lod that the number of dr^ms corresponds with the 
tamber of deaths. 

2. In the first mentioned dream the word < breach ' was 
listinctly seen in the letter. This is striking. Hod it 
aid instead that a * death' had taken place, it would not 
baTe expressed the fiill extent of the calamity. But 
'breach is equally expressive of one and of any number 
Df deaths. 

3. In the three dreams now recorded we peroeive a gra- 
dation in regard to the extent to which tney unfold the 
Md events. The first merely announces in plain terms 
the &ct of a * breach,' notifying neither the names nor the 
Dumber of the victims. Ilie second goes a step fiirther, 
and, by a fitting emblem, not only intimates the breach 
but particularises the subjects of it The third is siSll 
more minute, and comprehends, under a beautiM figure, 
the M extent of the bereavement) the names of the vic- 
tims, and those besides whose life should be in jeopardy. 

We have sedulously avoided throwing around the facts 
liere recorded a greater air of mysteriousness than what 
&ej nally possess. We are no votaries of * grey-bearded 
sopernition ; ' on the contrary, we fbd as reluctant as any 
to magnify wluit is trifling or to mystify what is plain. 
We offer no theory of our own, for the simple reason that 
we have none. Our object in recording the events has 
been solely to add to the number of authentio instanoes of 
the olasB to which they belong ; for it is only from an ex* 
tensive collection of fhcts that we can correctly deduce 
tiie lavs either of the world of mind or matter. 



THE RELATIONS OF THE PINE ARTS TO 
ONE ANOTHER. 

Ottwabd and inward naturo — that is, the external and 
spiritual worlds — abound in affinities which at first, and to 
tbe untutored mind, seem impossible amidst so complex a 
variety of detail as obtrudes itself upon the notice. That 
things sodissimilar, and lying so widely apart in their more 
obrioQs character, should be traced to one conunon source 
ud end, is scaroely credible beforo the mind has taken 
two or three steps in advanoe of the merely observant and 
eontemplative. But so soon as the surface of things is 
laeroed, and the reflective power is added to the peroep- 
tire, objects are marshalled by a new arrangement; what 
t>«fofe then had appeared the same are found to be dispa- 
rate, while the dissimilar prove themselves to be allied by 
qualities which almost identify them. Results so little ac- 
cordant with our expectations surprise us by their novelty, 
uul fimiish delight to us by unlooked-lbr agreements be- 
tween things which nature seemed to have placed at points 
of insuperable distance from one another. The mysterious 
^%which realises itself through variety gradually evolves 
oenore our wondering spirits. Difference drops out of ao- 
coimt as we ascend in our generalisation, discord is at last 
^^Ued fhmi the universe, and in God, the origin of all, 
H^Pftose with adoration, feeling sweet rest to the soul in 
the eiplanation which a final, selMependent) and adequate 



Oauae affords towards the solution of a problem whieh ap« 
peared environed with eternal perplexity. 

Of these affinities no one is more pleasing or remarkable 
than that which unites, by a common character, the seve- 
ral fine arts which sweeten human lifSs. from the fiict to 
whieh we here aUude, there arises a good to mankind little 
dreamt of by the unreflecting, or by those in whom nature 
has developed but one spedal Amotion in the fine arts. 
Too apt is the reader of a poem to wail over the forlorn 
oonditioii of others whose fhoulties are less fitted than his 
to e^joy a poetical creation, while he luxuriates with rap- 
turous devotion amidst the beauties which the coi\}urer in 
the art of verse has called up into inunortal existence; 
little thinking that those whom a &te of exclusion has shut 
out from one department of the arts, have most probably 
oitrance by the door of another of Uiem, into a region of 
emotion generically the same as that which stimulates so 
highly his own sensibility. Yet this proneness to miscon- 
ceive the condition of others is not confined to the admirer 
of verses. Equally tempted is the lover of music or of 
painting, if lus capacity extends to but one of these 
branches. It is true, indeed, that the arts differ in their 
power to interest the feelings, and the gratification which 
they communicate may likewise vary in purity and eleva- 
tion of influence. But nature has not been so partial as to 
exclude a majority, or even a large minority of the race, 
fh)m pleasures wlidch she has conferred on the rest If she 
denies sssthetk^ interest through one channel, she con- 
f^ it liberally by another. Internal meloc^ compensates 
to the poet what is often denied to his outwanl ear — 
the channs of music ; while the ethereal delight of poetry, 
which is frequently wanting to the villi^ clown, has a 
good subsUtute in the transports with wMch his ear may 
fdrmsh hisoL So, too, the devotee at the shrine of paint- 
ing has his avenue of approach to the muses, if he is for- 
bidden access by letters or musia In this beneficent 
method of arrangement, the Oreator, while he has conferred 
upon a few a capacity of being affected equally by poetry, 
painting, and music, has yet so distributed his g^ as to 
leave scarcely any to whom the emotion (^ beauty is inap- 
preciable by some means or other. 

Are, then, the fine arts sisters of the same f^unily, 
ministering, each in her own way, to the same principle of 
humanity ? or are they allied only by the common charac- 
ter of b^g contributors to the hs^piness of those who take 
them into friendship? Humbly we say it, not the last but 
the first, namely sisters; sprung from the same necessity 
of nature, and bearing a sisterly resemblanoe to one an^ 
other. Poetry, painting, and mqsio are generically one 
influence, however different their several means ; alike es- 
sentially addressing themselves to imagination, or the 
sense of beauty, and awakening kindred feelings, whatever 
variety of form these may seem to assume. Broof of such 
pQsiti^ it is scarcely possible to offer, except to those in 
whom a capacity for all the arts has been evolved; and 
even they are not in a condition for receiving the evidence, 
unless they.are also accustomed to introvert the soul on its 
own experiences, comparing them t(^ether, and determining 
thdr affinities amidst their differences. Stil^ the general 
mind, in which no special fitness tor judging may exist) is 
capable of appreciating certain obvious reasons, which may 
help it to understand the reality, as well as estimate the 
benefit, of the arrangement which constitutes the fine arts 
radieall V the same. For example, what better proof of this 
essential identity is needed* tbanisfumiahed by the popular 
songs of every people ? What an affinity between the words 
and muaio of evei^ genuine national melody ! How they 
seem to have grown out of the same lyrical spirit— one a 
counterpart of the other, mutually giving new expression 
to what each would of itself say 1 Whenoe this mysterious 
communion, this reciprocal commentary, this oorrespond- 
ent affection between them, this answering of &oe to face? 
Not from any arbitrary union. Far otherwise. The pathos 
of * Ye banks an' braes,' and the proud patriotism of ' Scots 
wha hae,' are exquisite in their expression equally by song 
and sound. A divorce would be unnatural, and so close a 
wedlock would be inexplicable^ unless we admitted the 
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iundamental identity of their origin. Painting, on the 
other hand, is seen to be related to music by its essential 
oneness with poetry. A picture of the * Cottar's Saturday 
l^ight,' if equally true to nature, would present the same 
ideas to the imagination as that wonderful poem does ; at 
least as nearly so as the technical conditions under which 
it labours would permit of the expression. A landscape 
sung and painted, would in both cases have the same effect 
on a mind susceptible of impressions as much firom the one 
mode of address as from the other. Ranging up and down 
through all the forms of the several fine arts, we find a 
spiritual identity ; proof of a common origin in humanity, 
and in essentially the same part of it — the imaginative 
emotions. 

See, again, in proof of this position, how the lover cele- 
brates the maid who has first awakened in his heart the 
visions of a new existence. K he be a poet, he writes an 
ode to her eyes ; if an artist, he paints his idea ; if a com- 
poser of music or a performer, he fabricates a piece or plays 
one related to his lady-love. The case is exactly the same 
if, instead of creating the requisite symbol, he avails him- 
self of what others have given birth to on similar occa- 
sions. If thus the one grand passion finds its ideal ex- 
pression equally in poem, song, and picture, why but that 
the soul is utterable essentially well and the same by these 
various means ? 

It is impossible to regard with indifference the light 
which this view of the arts throws on the. essential unity 
of the human mind. Contemplating the eye, the ear, and 
the voice, as so many dissimilar organs — which, indeed, 
they are — we infer the presence of separate fetculties by 
which their various functions are administered. But, at 
the same time, when we regard the fundamental sameness 
of the impressions which these organs make .upon the spirit, 
we at once recognise the presence of one overruling spiri- 
tual essence, to which botii these bodily organs and their 
correspondent mental faculties are only the ministers and 
servants. The mb, the self, starts out into the foreground. 
Sometimes one, sometimes another of these attendants on 
its necessities, it commissions to mediate between itself and 
the world of nature and other spirits. On other occasions, 
again, it employs all of them to serve in harmonious oc- 
cupation, when the picture, the melody, and the poem, con- 
tribute each to a joint result. In ourselves, therefore, we 
have unity manifesting itself through variety ; a one, per- 
manent, centralising subject. In realising this &ct, it is na- 
tural to ascend to a higher conception, namely, to the idea 
of God, whose we all are, and whom it is our highest hon- 
our to illustrate by fulfilling his will as his creatures. 

But, interesting as is the commentary which our gene- 
ral position supplies towards the explication of the unity 
of the mind, it has other relations even of greater import- 
ance ; at least when we view them in certain social a#pect8. 
One of these is the security which it affords for a universal 
sympathy among mankind^ by ftimishing a species of hap- 
piness which is made accessible equally through many 
channels. Sufficiently unintelligible, indeed, to plain 
men is the mad-cap of a poet, who, under some unexpected 
fit of inspiration, gives course to his joy in strains of im- 
passioned verse ; equally so is the painter who bankrupts 
himself and fisunily in vain attempts to collect about Mm 
all the pictures which his practised eye covets for posses- 
sion ; and what is true of the poet and the artist, is true 
also of the musical enthusiast. But notwithstanding the dis- 
tance at which these stand in sympathy from ordinary men, 
there is a chain of connexion, composed of many links, 
which reaches from this class to the lowest; and that is the 
common capacity for sesthetical enjoyment, of one or more 
degrees of intensity and elevation, which finds its gratifi- 
cation by some one or several of the fine arts. Whether 
the lover of poetry, who is destitute of an ear for music, re- 
cognises the brotherhood of a lover of melody or not, is of 
comparatively little importance. Unknown to each other, 
there is a source of delight, which, being essentially the 
same in both, keeps them in a state of preparedness for 
ioining in other works that may bring out the identity of 
their eigoyments. All men have a relish for some one of 



the arts, most ofmen for more than one of them. Ifhi^ 
intellectual imagination, therefore, be awanting^ so u u 
exclude sympaUiy with the more mystical symbols d 
poetry, the eye will admit delight fh)m a picture. Or, j 
even paintings fiul to interest the taste, at least the m^ 
of ballad or imrtrumental music will find repose in ^ 
ear, and through it communicate eigoyment to the nuni 
Scarcely any one is so poor in capacity as to be vholl; 
inaccessible to imaginative impressions. At all erem^ 
individuals of this class are only exceptions to the geDenI 
rule, and can deduct little from the joy of the beoeroleit 
observer of mankind, by the reflections relative to their 
condition which their case of exclusion might suggest 

Nor, in estimating the relations of the tiruth indiested 
in this paper, should we overlook the proviaon wfaiek it 
implies to have been made against the contingencies of Ira- 
man condition. Sad, alas ! as was the &te of ^Iilton, nk 
had to sing to light in tones thus gently upbruding— 

< Thee I revisit safe, 
And feel thy soy'reign vital lamp ; bnfc tboa 
Bevisit'st not these eyes that roll in vain 
To find tby piercing ruy, and find no dan»i ; 
So thick a drop serene bath qucnch'd theiroriM, 
Or dim suflfusion veil'd ! * 

Touching as must have been the state of solitary darkness 
which could be expressed only in words so exqmsitelj 
mournful, yet how inconceivably more melancholy had 
been the case of the bard, if he could no longer hsve 
framed in hope a wish like the following : 

' There let the pealing ergon blow, 
To the full- voiced quire below. 
In serrioe high and anthems clear. 
As may the sweetness, through mine ear. 
Dissolve me into extacies, 
And bring all heaven before mine eyes ; * 

or joyously beseech Mirth to — 

' Ever, against eating cares, 
Lap him in aoft Lydlan airs. 
Married to immortal verse.' 

So long as such prayers could be uttered in the expecta- 
tion of their being answered, the condition of the imiEortal 
poet, although sufficiently unenviable, was not altogetb? 
inconsolable. It is probable, too, that as the sense of 
hearing is quickened in the case of the blind, so alao mar 
be their sensibility to the charms of music. 

Corresponding to the state of the blind is that of the 
deaf, to whom melody is hushed, and the human rdct^ 
with its range of sweet modulations, is ever, ever aleoi 
Yet here, likewise, the beneficence of Heaven is seen, wEe 
the eye is spared. Who can doubt that all pleasant sights 
become more pleasing, or all grand ones more snbliine, a 
the attention is withdrawn firom sounds ; so &r, at least 
as the interest in such cases is dependent on theagiit? 
In this way is provision made for securing entrance to tbe 
soul for 8estheti<»kl enjoyment — ^for that peculiar class of 
delights which take off fh>m life its heaviness, and com- 
municate even to conmionplace an air of poetical ekva- 
tion. 

Little is that mind to be envied which can look intb- 
out emotion on an arrangement like this, diffiising eo 
much delicious happiness where otherwise sorrow wooiii 
have had place, and rendering every other enjoyment still 
more dclightftil. If no fine arts existed, or no captQtjr for 
enjoying them, life would scarcely hi itself be desirable. 
As a scene of trial and probation, it might yet, indeed, be 
a witness to moral greatness ; and, in obedience to tbe 
will of God, many a glorious trophy might be won. But, 
for us, the fields would be green to no purpose; the soi 
would rise and set without performing any higher serrioc 
to man than sending him to bed and calling hun (nm it; 
the chorus of birds might expend itself in tbe woods of 
another planet without being missed; rivers and lakes 
might still be subordinated to common uses, bnt com 
never be the burden of the minstrers song or refiert in 
their flowing or glassy surfiicee the midnight moon as J^'^ 
looked upon with the young eyes of poesy. In abort, 1^ 
would no longer be -made of the stuff of dreams, nor would 
it possess any of their fascination. As it is, howerer, ^ 
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ererytliiiig is gilded with joy, if only we are in a condition 
lor realist it. Sin, indeed, entered the world, and with 
ourselTes all nature became suddenly changed; but still 
the materials that ever were, remain to be repossessed, 
tiirough the use of that means with which the God who 
gave us this beautUhl eurth to live upon has also Aimished 
OS in order to our spiritual recovery. It is true that sor- 
row and sadness are the permanent lot of man while in the 
present state of being ; but these may be alleviated, or 
may reome so purified a character as to become converted 
into a quiet joy. Mingling with all holy influences, the 
arts are ever ready to serve as the channels of conveying 
delicate and beautiful thoughts, tinctured with emotion. 
Fwncy and imagination join in support of their claims, 
ftmiishing to them materials, and imposing on them the 
laws throu^ which they are to preserve their freedom and 
power of persuasion. Let us thank our Maker for the 
arts, and also that, in providing them for the happiness of 
men, he has made them essentially one and the same in 
their origin and effect, thereby knitting humanity to- 
gether, and supplying a fresh resource of pleasure when 
one of the arts has failed us, by fitting us with the capacity 
of receiving ezgoyment firom some other of them. 

A WAYSIDE SKETCH. 

It was in the beginning of the summer of 1848, when we 
were travelling through the south of England, that, struck 
by the beauty of a little village, we resolved to delay our 
joomey in order that we might have an opportunity of in- 
specting more fully the scenery of the place. Accordingly, 
hating refreshed ourselves at the hostelry, and with the 
host, an old man, for our guide, we sauntered about. 'Twas 
a lorely village, built on the side of a gentle declivity, 
while before you lay one of those splendid prospects that 
the eye delights to rest upon; to the right you had a fo- 
rest stretching for miles far away, while the meandering 
stream in front relieved the eye, and the sound of the 
waterfall was, as it were, music to the ear. Everything 
looked bright ; the very birds seemed to rejoice, and flut^ 
tering round our heads gave forth sweet melody, and now 
and &en the bleating of a flock of sheep down in the plain 
below just reached our ears with an imperfect sound, ren- 
dered more imperceptible by the echo. 

'Ah,' said our guide, 'who would have thought that 
tius very spot where we now stand should have been the 
I scene of such a heartrrending and melancholy end T 
'Come, tell us the story, if it will not fatigue you too 
much.' 

Sighing deeply, the old man thus began : ' Rose Wil- 
liAmson was in truth as lovely a maid as ere you looked 
upon. She was the dau^ter of a fiirmer who at one time 
possessed yonder fiurm where you see the two stately pop- 
I&r trees. She was of the middle height, of a slender figure 
bat most exquisitely formed, just budding into womanhood ; 
her light blue eyes, beaming with purity, seemed, as it 
were, Uie emblem of her mind; and as she tripped through 
the village, her auburn locks waved gently in the breeze, 
and her merry laugh or joyous song went to the heart, 
&nd was re-echoed by every villager ; all loved her so well 
—the 'rose of the village.' But there was one among 
them who was dearer to her than them all — the squire's 
son, young Ralph Hanson. 

Kalph had just returned from Oxford to spend the vaca- 
tion, and, while out shooting, had accidentally met with 
^ose. Struck with her beauty he inquired who she was, 
iuid learning that she was the daughter of a tenant of his 
fether, he called next day. By degrees their intimacy 
npened into love. Ralph, though he had been for some 
^e at Oxford, was yet untainted with vice; he had but 
i^&ched his twentieth year, possessing a fine generous na- 
t^ but rash and imprudent. Many were the walks the 
two eiyoyed by yonder stream ; many the lovo>tokens in- 
terchanged, and the mutual vows given and accepted, 
while the hours were chid for passing so quickly away, 
^^tfth seemed to them a perfect paradise. All this, how- 



proud of his family and rank, and learning with anger the 
attachment he had formed, he forbade all ftiture interviews 
between the lovers; but still they succeeded, though every 
means was taken to prevent it This having come to the 
squire's ears, he was much enraged, and, at an interview 
with his son, high and angry words ensued, which ended 
in young Ralph being dnven from his fiither's house. 
With a heavy heart the youth turned from the home of his 
forefiUhers, an exile, and, waiting till night had set in, he 
determined to have one last interview with his beloved 
Rose. How bitterly she wept when Ralph told her of 
what had happened, blaming herself for being the cause, 
until at last somewhat soothed by the entreaties of Ralph 
bidding her hope ; and having pledged their vows once more, 
they parted. 

Three years rolled by, and in the interim the squire had 
died, but yet no tidings were heard of Ralph. Poor Rose 
was now a changed being. Her heart was full of bitter 
sorrow, not of gladness, as it once was ; the bloom on her 
cheek had fkdod, and her form seemed shrinking day by 
day. She was most disconsolate, but now and then a ray 
of hope would lighten up her face, and her eyes, reflecting 
that ray, seemed to have resumed their pristine brightness ; 
but, alas ! that hope would soon fade away, and her features 
resume the very image of despair. All the long day she 
wandered through the well-known woods where she had 
been so often before with Ralph ; and notwithstanding all 
the commands of her fiither to forget him, she would not ; 
alas ! it was out of her power. 

Colin Miles, the son of a fiirmer in the neighbourhood, 
had been at one time a suitor for the fair hand of Rose, 
but had been refused; but now, thinking that since the 
more fhvoured lover was out of the way he might succeed 
in his suit, he again renewed his entreaties. Rose's father 
seconded his addresses with warmth, sometimes in anger, 
and at other times gently trying to soothe his agitated 
daughter. Poor Rose was like a being that had no sense 
in her. She would stand for hours together on this very 
spot, gazing wildly down on the precipice beneath. At 
length, tired with the entreaties of her fiither and Colin, 
she, with a kind of wild hysterical laugh, consented to 
marry the latter. The marriage-day arrived ; the village 
bells chimed merrily ; the villagers rejoiced at the happi- 
ness in store for their fhvourite Rose. Happiness '. alas ! 
little did they know what a wretched fate was her?; 
they did not know what utter misery and wretchedness 
lurked beneath that vacant smile; but, simple as they 
were, thought that, as all was fiiir without, happiness must 
find a resting-place within. With vacant stare, as if she 
did not comprehend the meaning of the different prepara- 
tions, did Rose look on her bridesmaids, and now and 
then a tear reluctantly would steal down her once bloom- 
ing cheek, but now how faded ! — a summer flower struck 
down by the rude vrintry blast ! Her happy bridesmaids 
tried to cheer her, but to no effect; in vain they sang 
whilst they bedecked with bridal garments the wretched 
bride. The time arrived, and all parties took their way 
to church. The venerable curate was already in waitinf^, 
and the service began. Poor Rose was supported by her 
bridesmaids as she made the responses. The ceremony 
was concluded, and Rose was now the wife of Colin Miles ; 
the bridegroom, as he supported her, kissed her cold 
cheek. The villagers marvelled, yet not a word was 
whispered, but in silence almost ominous the party moved 
homewards. They had just reached this spot, when a young 
man, dressed as an officer, and enveloped in a military 
cloak covered with dust, stood before them. Rose looked 
up ; a smile— oh, what a smile of recognition and of grief 
played upon her face ! — and with a loud shriek she threw 
herself into the arms of the stranger. It was young Ralph 
Hanson. With arms entwined roimd each other they thus 
stood, and when her husband came forward to separate 
them — SH8 WAS dead.' 

Hero the old man paused and wept, while we ourselves 
were deeply moved. 

She was dead. The body of Ralph Hanson was found 
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It ncTer transpired how he met his death. The two fond 
loyers were buried in one grave beneath yonder weeping 
willow, so that * eten in death they were not diyided. ' 

Here the old man left us, and with hearts bunting with 
sorrow we continued our journey. 



THE THUNDER-STORMS OF 
SUMMER 1846. 

The summer of 1846, memorable on many accounts, was 
especially remarkable for the flrequency and unwonted 
violence of its thunder-storms. In an age of superstition, 
Indeed, the various phenomena which the whole season 
exhibited would have been calculated to engender the most 
gloomy forebodings of some indefinite series of calamities 
about to betide. A spring almost pretematurally salu- 
brious and mild, ushered So. a simimer the heat of which 
at the commencement felt sufi&ciently intense to jusidfy the 
uninitiated in suspecting that 

• It was the very error of the nm ; ^ 

It came more near the earth than it was wont.' '*' 

Then a sudden change befel, easterly winds set in, the at^ 
mosphere became charged with eleotridty, and as a con- 
sequence followed the thunder-storms, which in many cases 
proved so disastrous. This, however, was not tiie greatest 
evil. In a recent number of the Imstruotor we attempted 
to trace to the influence of the electric fluid the almost xmi- 
versal &ilure of the potato crop, from the lamentable effiects 
of which this country is at the present time enduring so 
much suffering and privation. Whether our theory may 
ultimately prove correct, the season itself as we have said, 
will remain a memorable one. The following luminous 
and comprehensive record of the changes which character- 
ised the summer of 1846, appeared lately in the JEvming 
Courant newspaper, and firom its present interest, as well 
as its value as a reference for aft^iimes, we now transfer 
it to our pages. 

To observers of the seasons and the changes of the year, 
it must often be apparent that the weather, however change- 
able and uncertain from day to day, is, in its great and 
general aspects, and for certain periods of time, character- 
ised by a prevailing set of meteorological phenomena : a 
winter or winters, it may be, of snows or frosts^ or of mild- 
ness as tiiose of 1843-4 and 1846-6; autumn periods, or 
a series of years peculiarly abounding in displays of 
auroT» boreales; wet and cold summers, or the reveJrse; 
or dry springs. Thus we had the dry summer of 1826, 
and so, some fift;een or sixteen years ago, the aurone more 
brilliantly illuminated our skies than now, and the sum- 
mer of 1832 produced violent thunder-storms — ^a phenome- 
non comparatively rare till the summer just past. 

Seasons being thus characterised by prevailing pheno- 
mena, that of 1846 may perhaps be clu'onicled as one of 
atmospheric electrical agency, when scarcely a summer 
shower passed overhead without speaking forth in its voice 
of thunder, when the mists from the ocean gatho^ in thick 
and black darkness at noon-day, whence streamed the vivid 
lightning as from the battery of its creation. Not only in 
thunder-storms and afternoon showers were these pheno- 
mena experienced, but, gathering throughout the heavens, 
north, south, east, and west, the electric spark broke forth, 
and was repeated for hours, and again returned ; nor was 
it confined to the heat of the day — the more usual time of 
thunder-storms in this climate — but tiie darkness and re- 
pose of midnight and early morning were broken by the 
glare of the lightning and tiie rolling of the thunder. 

It might be possible to trace the cause of this state of the 
atmosphere, could we look down on the world with one 
vast glance over space and time, and the seasons and the 
various circumambient currents; but, confined as we are 
to tiie surface, we must seek only from facts to speculate 
vaguely on the subject. In adverting to the warmth of 
last smnmer, the mildness of the previous vrinter naturally 
connects itself therewith — not that the one was the origin 
of "the other, but both were one connected period of unusual 
mildness, which, by its continuance, brought into operation 



those peculiar meteorolo^cal phenomena, whi^, in soixii 
degree, may be considered to hate allied the British srun 
mer of 1846 in character to that of a rainy tropical season 
as if it were a singular extension cf that season to ou 
northern coasts. 

The winter of 1846-6 was proterWally mild and open 
December, January, and* February, the coldest months 
]»«eented only on three or four oooasions a cold of 8< 
degrees during the night; the end of February and begin 
ning of March were fine, and remarkably mild and setUe4 
with the exception of one severe gale from the sonth-wes^ 
prevailing most in Scotland. This continuity of fine weathei 
was interrupted towards the middle of March, when s 
heavy snow-storm occurred more or lees throughout Britain 
but most severely in the north of England. On the 26th 
a thunder squall in the south of England was the first ap- 
pearance of the characteristic phenomena of the summer 
It was in the beginning of April that those easterly and 
southerly winds, which very peculiarly marked the smm- 
mer of 1846, began to prevail, and which were accompanied 
by repeated manifestations of electric phenomena. On the 
llti, the wind was easterly with a dull harr ; on the 12th, 
it had come round to south with a very mild atmosphere, 
and at four o'clock a heavy shower fell, with thunder — a 
dense black cloud passing off to the north, the first pre* 
sage and symbol of the storms of the summer. 

It may not be uninteresting to catalogue those which 
occurred, and, in doing so, to remark the accompanying 
prevalence of easterly and southerly winds, and the gene- 
ral tendency of the storms to appear when the wind lay 
between these points — universally, indeed, when the cur- 
rents were opposing, namely, the under-current easterly, 
and the upper southerly. The 13th and 14th were days 
of south-west, the 16th and 16th of south-east winds. On 
the 19th and next day, the wind hung in the east; on the 
21st it was south-east, and, though cool, gave rise to a 
dismal, black, swirling storm, evidently dependent on 
electrical agency ; till tiie 26th the wind was easterly, and 
cold. The 1st of May was ushered in by a dull atmosphere, 
but a mild and genial south-west breeze, which, continuing 
for two days, was succeeded on the 8d by a south-east 
wind ot three davs* duration, when it broke up with a 
tiiunder-storm ; till the 12tb, the breetes were westerly, 
and occasionally firom the south-west or south. On the 
21st, after three days of soutii-east winds, and three from 
the south or south-west, a south wind brought up clouds 
which passed off in the west and north-west with thunder, 
the thunder-storm prevailing mostly in Perthshire. During 
the succeeding part of the month, the winds were mostlj 
of a westerly character, latterly settling into a calm, with 
clear, warm, brilliant simshine. 

The Ist and 2d of June were days of scorching sunshine, 
and ushered in the great heat that continued more or less 
throughout the month, and was occa^onally resumed 
during the summer, and gave rise to the thunder-storms 
of that montii. The heat was great, and for days together 
the country was traversed by huge clouds, loaded witi 
electricity. The winds were — south-west, eleven days: 
southerly or south-east, four; east, two; west, six; and 
calm or variable, seven. On six days it thundered in one 
locality, and on eleven at least in this and other localities 
^-and this independently of the days on which fiery cumuli 
and electric nimbi, with their swirling and tortuous car- 
rents, passed over us. On all these occasions of thunder- 
storms and electric showers, the ag^gate motion of the 
clouds was firom south to north. July continued chsra^ 
terised by southerly winds, but they veered a little into Ibe 
south-west. On the 6th, a south-east upper current, catch- 
ing up dense harrs ft'om the sea, rolled them back 
this cfty, to the north, eliciting extensive electrical 
sions, and followed by heavy rain. In the end of Juh 
beginning of August the wind was east and soutl 
and accompanied, as usual, with dense harrs, wl' 
picked up and rolled back in heavy thunder cumuli] 
north. There was much vivid lightning and thr~ 
the night of the 29th and on the 80th of July. 
The 1st, 2d, and 8d of August were the days of 
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of Hghtaing and ihimder, and rain and liail, wfaieh 

orer tha kingdom^ and worked mueh destniction, 

ieularly in London. The whole period from the 28th 

[July tQl the 9th of Angnst maj be reckoned as a aeaaon 

' Btnmg electric action. Thongh in one place or other it 

not haye thundered at certain times dming that period, 

there preyailed the ordinary manifestations of those 

whksh in summer are concomitants of electrical 

iwia ■ damp, creeping; local Ibgs ; dense harrs, and 

I the same time great heat and closeness in the atmosphere ; 

e fi>g8 ooeaiionBlly opening np, pennitttng warm snmihine, 

Id expoong to Tiew brilliant fitrj cnmnli clouds; the 

drifted from eastward below, and when ascended to 

hi^^ber regions, forming the gorgeous oastellated clouds 

'summer, and passing to the nor&ward with the upper 

its. On the 7th and 8th of August, these electrical 

nes api)eared to have concentrated their force : during 

renty-foor hours there was a succession of great thimder- 

)rms, mormng, noon, and night. On these occasions, 
dense darkness of the fogs was remarkable ; and while 

elow they passed from east to west, the aggregate mass 
of the storm clouds came from the south, and passed off 
to the north, the upper current at right angles with the 
current below being distinctly visible from the progress of 
the Tapours conveyed by each. On the morning of Uie 9th, 
westerly breezes dispelled the electricity. Again, on the 
18Ui, heaven's artillery was displayed, and on this oc- 
casion the harr-bom character of the thunder-cloud was 
very apparent. With an east wind in the forenoon, the 
haiT drifted past with rain ; but as the heating influence 
of the sun took effect on the earth and vapours, the 
latter gradually accresoed into dense black masses; the 
heated air, ascending, swirled tcom the sea dense masses 
of vapour ; or they crept along from sea to land, attracted 
by the hills, and &ence moving upwards to the dense piles 
of the thunder-clouds that ga?e forth their fiery tongues. 

In September and October, the season ai east win£, and 
harrs, and thunder-storms was past, but even during these 
months there did seem to linger some electrical forces. It 
lightened on the night of the 23d ; and on the 28th of Sep- 
tember, the south-^t of Scotland was visited by another 
severe thunder-storm ; on the 10th of October, London was 
again visited by thunder and lightning ; on the night of the 
24th, during a gale with rain, &re was thunder and light- 
ning ; and more lately, some of our winter storms have been 
accompanied with thunder and lightning; as if the electric 
agency was still unspent. Almost invariably the thunder- 
storms occurred with what might sometimes be apparency 
easterly and sometimes apparently southerly whids, the 
existence of these two contending currents evidently in 
this locality during spring and early summer developing 
the electrical forces. The south or south-east wind, which 
is always the upper current, blowing perliaps ih>m the 
great central heal of burning Zahara, Africa, or Arabia, 
is the natural tropical current which, in the ordinary 
course, if undisturbed by other agencies, would ocmtinually 
flow fh)m the tropical towards the polar regions ; but, ar- 
riving at the temperate regions, it crosses the also natural 
current of air flowing in the reverse direction from the 
motion of the earth — the east wind. Here, then, are two 
contending currents, often distinctly visible fi^om the motion 
of the vapours they are charged with, and they sometimes 
unite their forces and form a south-east wind, or a wind, 
indeed, similar to the monsocoi of the tropics, and, like it^ 
accompanied with rain, and thunder, and lightning. This 
phenomenon every season occurs more or less in early sum- 
mer, when the sun is power^ to ^e northern tropic, but 
our climate, taking its prevailing character from the mild 
Aud moist west and south-west winds brought up to our 
Shores by the currents of the Atlantic, they are not always 
<leTeloped to the same or in their ftill extent 

In 1881 and 188!^ they were, as during the sunmier just 
puti very fhlly developied, and the same contending or 
crossing currents — south and east, and south-east winds, 
gate rise, identically, to the same phenomena as this year 
T^hatTB, dense fbgs, and great thunder-storms ; accordingly, 
m speaking of the meteorology of the district, Blr Rhind, in 



his work, * Excursions in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh,' 
says, * During the sunmier and autumn m6nths, the 
tropical current blows verv generally ftt>m the southward ; ' 
and again, * more diffused fogs are not uncommon in this 
neighbourhood, especially in the spring months, when 
there happen to be two currents of air in Uie atmosphere ; ' 
and he remarks that * these adverse currents were very 
perceptible during June 1832, and f^peared not only to 
cause fogs, but iOso several tremendous thunduvstorms.' 

REV. SAMUEL ATSCOUGH. 

Db Atboouoh one day, according to the rules of his office, 
as assistant librarian in the British Museum, London, 
attended through that grand magasine of curiosities a 
party of ladies and a gentleman, all of whom, except one 
lady, were disposed to be highly pleased with what they 
saw; and really would have been so, if this capricious 
flkir one had not continually damped their gratification 
with such exclamations as these : — * Oh, trumpery I Come 
along ! I see nothing worth looking at' This lady being 
the handsomest of the group, Mr A. (who, though an old 
badielor, was a great admirer of beauty) at first fixed 
upon her as his temporary fiivourite, but soon had reason 
to transfer his particular attentions to another, less hand- 
some, but more amiable. On her continuing a similar 
strain of exclamations, uttered with correspondent looks 
and demeanour, he turned towards her and said, *My 
sweet young lady, what pains you kindly take to prevent 
that fine fhce of yours fh)m killing half Uie beaux in Lon- 
don!' and then directed his conversation, explanatory of 
the different objects before ^m, to the rest of the party. 
So much influence, however, had she over her companions, 
that, beaten as the round was to the doctor, she caused 
him to finish it considerably sooner than was either plea- 
sant to his mind or oonvenioit to the state and ponderosity 
of his body. While in the last room, just before he made 
his parting bow, addressing himself to her, with that sua- 
vity of manner which was so peculiar to him, he smilingly 
said, * Why, what a cross little puss you are I Nothing 
pleases you. Here are ten thousand curious and valuable 
things, brought at a vast expense from all parts of the 
world, and you turn up your nose at the whole of them. 
Do you think, with these airs, that that pretty fkce will 
ever get you a husband? Not if he knows you half an 
hour first. Almost every day of my life, and especially 
when attending ladies through these rooms, I regret being 
an old bachelor; for I see so many charming, good-tem- 
pered women, that 1 reproach myself for not trying to per- 
suade one of them to bless me with her company. But I 
can't faXL in love with you, and I'll honestly tell you I shall 
pity the man that does ; for I'm sure that you'll plague 
him out of his life.' During this singular valedictory 
speech (delivered with such pleasantry that even the re- 
proved could not take offence at it), the gentleman who 
was of the party looked now at the speaker and then at 
the lady, wi^ considerable emotion, but said nothing; 
while she called up no small portion of lightning into a 
fine pair of dark eyes, and some transient flashes dT it into 
her dieeks ; and then, with her friends (who affably wished 
their candid ciceroni a good morning) withdrew. Some- 
what more than a year afterwards, on going the same 
round again, the doctor was particularly pleased with one 
lady of the party ; and that one being the prettiest, he 
contrived, according to his wonted custom (as a sailor 
would say) soon * to near her.' Respectfully inquisitive 
concerning every object which time allowed her to notice, 
she asked a number of questions; and, most willingly, 
< he taught his lovely fhir one all he knew ; ' while, in the 
most engaging manner, she drew the attention of her 
friends to many curiosities which they would otherwise! 
have passed by unobserved. In short, as good Bishop 
Rundd says, she < being disposed to be pleased with every j 
thing, every thing conspired to please her.' Nor was less | 
pleased her worthy and benevolent guide ; who, while she 
was contemplating the rare beauties of nature, was con- 
templating not only the charms of her person but also 
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those o^ her mind. At length, * the wonders ended,' he 
was about to make his best bow, when the fascinating &ir 
one, with an arch smile (looking him rather askew in the 
face), asked him whether he remembered her ? * No, ma*am,' 
said he, * but I shall not easily forget you.' Then, linking 
her arm in that of a gentleman who was of the party, she 
asked, in the same engaging manner, whether he remem- 
bered him ? To which he replied, that he thought he did ; but 
the gentleman looked better than when U^ saw him, before. 

* Now, sir,' said she, * don't you recollect once, in this very 
room, giving a lady, who was pleased with nothing and 
displeased with everything, a smart lecture for her caprice 
and ill-temper?' — * Yes, ma'am, I do.* — * Well, sir,! am 
that lady; or, I should rather say, I was; for you have 
been the means, in the hands of Divine Providence, of mak- 
ing me a totally different being to what I then was : and 
I am now come to thank you for it. Your half-in-jest and 
half-in-eamest mode of reproof caused me to know myself; 
and was of far more use than all that had been done before 
in correcting a spoiled temper. After we had left you,' 
continued she, * I said to myself if I appear thus unami- 
able to a stranger, how must I appear to my Mends, 
especially to those who are destined to live constantly with 
roe? You asked me, sir, if I expected ever to get a hus- 
band : I then had one — this gentleman — who was present 
at your juist reproof: and I dare say he will join with me 
in thanlang you for ^ving it so frankly and successfully.' 
The husband th^n cordially repeated his acknowledgments 
to him, for having bieen instrumental in contributing so 
largely to their mutual felicity ; * a felicity,' said he, * which 
(should anything lead you, sir, into the Neighbourhood ot 

) you will gratify extremely both myself and my wife 

if you will call and witness.' Then, leaving his address, 
and he and his lady shaking Dr A. by the hand, they de- 
parted. Here, surely, was a heroic triumph over temper ; 
and, as the wise king observes, ' greater' does this sensible 
and candid woman seem, * in ruling her spirit, than he 
that taketh a city.' 

PRACTICAL CHEISTIANITT. 

I once had a neighbour, who, though a clever man, 
came to me one day and said, * Esquire White, I wont you 
to come and get your geese away. * Whv,' said I, * what 
are my geese doing ? ' ' They pick my pigs ears when they 
are eating, and drive them away, and I will not have it.' 

* What can I do ? ' said L * You must yoke them.' * That 
I have not time to do now,' said I ; * I do not see but they 
must run.' * If you do not take care of them, I shall,' sai^ 
the clever shoemaker in anger. * What do you say. Esquire 
White?' 'I cannot take care of them now, but I will pay 
you for all damages.' * Well,' said he, * you will find that 
a hard thing, I guess.' So off he went, and I heard a ter- 
rible squalling among the geese. The next news from the 
geese was, that three of them were missing. My children 
went, and found them terribly mangled and dead, and 
thrown into the bushes. * Now,' said I, * all keep still, and 
let me punish him.' In a few days, the shoemaker's hogs 
broke into my com. I saw them, but let them remain a 
long time. At last I drove them all out, and picked up 
the com which they had torn down, and fed them with it 
in the road. By this time the shoemaker came in great 
ha<3te after them. * Have you seen anything of my hogs ? ' 
said he. ' Yes, sir, you will find them yonder, eating some 
com, which they tore down in my field.' * In your field ? * 
' Yes, sir,' said I, * hogs love com, you know — thev were 
made to cat.' 'Howmuchmischiefhave they done? *0h, 
not much,' said I. Well, off he went to look, and estimated 
the damage to be equal to a bushel and a half of corn. 

* Oh, no,' send I, *it can't be.' * Yes,' said the shoema^ker, 

* and I will pay you every cent of the damage.' ' No,' re- 
plied I, * you shall pay me npthing. My geese have been 
a great trouble to you.' The shoemi^r blushed, and 
went home. The next winter, when we came to settle, the 
shoemaker determined to pay me for my com. * No,' said 
I, * I shall take nothing.' After some talk, we parted ; but 
in a day or two, I met him on the road, and fell into con- 



versation in the most friendly manner. But irhen I 
on, he seemed loath to move, and I paused. For i 
both of U8 were silent. At last he said, < I haTe aometlii 
labouring on my mind.' * Well, what is it?' *T1m 
I killed three of your geese, and shall never rest until 
know how I feel. I am 'sorry.' And the tears Cftim 
his eyes. *OIi, well,' said I, * never mind, I snnpoee 
geese were provoking.' I never took anything m ham 
it; but when my cattle broke into his field after this, 
seemed glad — because he could show how patient ha 
,be. * Now,' said the narrator, * c<»iquer yourself^ and ^ 
can conquer with kindness where you can conquer in 
other way.' — Christian Nan-BesiHanc€, 

THE DYING CHILD. 

BT noBKnT m'ikdoe. 
(Written for the Instructor.} 

, I caqnot think that thon art dying, 

lliouph I see thy mother weep, 
Thou art so calm— so calmly lying 

In A dreamless, halmy sleep. 
I see the rose-bloom now has faded. 

And the lily sickens there ; 
But "tis sleep — 'tis sleep hos made H 

Pale, to blossom yet more fair. 

Thy brow is cold ; a Hltle ngfater. 

Still 'tis lovely as befora ; 
Thy lips are more apart, and whiter; 

Yet I love thee more and more. 
Glitt'ring drops han^r at thy curls, 

And they quiver with thy breath ; — 
80 beautiful ! like shining pearls— 

These can not be drops of death. 

But then I see a shadow stealing 

Slowly, slowly o'er thy face. 
It is the awful truth revealing : 

Now I can its workings trace. 
Ah! long and heavy is thy sighing, 

Bestless are thy little bands : 
Now cold and peaceftil thou art lying. 

Bound with death's mysterious busds. 

If I could weep, *t#ould heal my sorrow, 

But it pines my heart away ; 
For thou art gone, and no to-morrow 

Glads me vrith my infant's play. 
Again I see si rainbow glowing 

On the cloud that hidesjny sHy ; 
And I can see how God is showing 

A patliway to a home on high. 



UNION OF OBBISTIANS. 

The humble, the meek, the merciful, the just, the pious, 
and the deTout, are everywhere of one rejligion ; and when 
death has taken o£f the mask, they will know one another, 
though the liyeries they wear here make them strangers. 
—TJie JngU-Nook, 

DAT AND NIGHT. 

To ascertain the length of the day and ni^t at any 
time of the year, double this time of the sun's xising, which 
giTes the length of the nig^t, and double the tune of set- 
ting which gives the leng& of the day. .. 

SMOKINO IN LONDON. 

The number of tobacco-pipes used in London last jenr 
was 864,000 gross~52,416,000 pipes ; it requires 800 men, 
each making 20 gross, 4 dozen per week, for one year, to 
make them ; the cost of which is £40,960. The avezage 
length of these pipes is twelve and a half inches, and if laid 
down in a horizontal position, end to end together, they 
would reach to the extent of 10,840 miles, 1600 yards; if 
they were piled one above another perpendicularly, they 
would reach 1 85,188 times as high as St Paul's ; they would 
weigh 1187 tons, 10 cwt ; and it would require 104 tons, 
9 cwt, 32 lb. of tobacco to fill them. 
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POINTS OF VIEW. 
b looking out npon sodet;, whetber of the put or of tlie 
pcraeot, we perodTe indiTidaala ami Dlassea, each with 
tlunu of its aim more or less plausible, conteDding for 
u^Dttment of sSiura usconiiiig to plans that buffle o 
another. Tmth ie said to be here, or there, or somewhere 
elM; While all are in gener&l satisfied that it eiiata- 
tnOi ii, whether we haie fi>und it or not — all feel equally 
welt aaanied that diwordtuit slutements of its character 
muut be alike troe, bat most give place, in silent aoqui- 
MMnoe, to some one statement which alono accords with (he 
tnth, the whole truth, and nothing bat the truth. Bo also 
i> it with right and wrong, ■rirtue and rioe. Whatetor a 
Uw speculotiTGlf paradoxical miode maj think, truth and 
ri^t and nrtue live somewhere, it is believed; even al- 
tbon^ inquirers and moralists may differ 09 to their na- 
lore and whereahonte. Unless Ood had fbrtified maDkind 
spunsl general seeptkoam, b; Ibrdng us to commit our- 
Mlns, withoat much hesitancy, to certain great maxims 
«f ]iA which secnre its ongoing we should have run a sad 
buard of surrendering life to chance, esleraung one thing 
as true as another, and all courses of action equally Tirtu- 
ou. But a Tsralt so lamentabls is impossible, so long »a 
mm are men; for, howercr some striluDg folly in specula- 
lire sceptidam nia; perplex eren the bnlk of mankind for 
a time, eooneror laterit is expelled fhmi the mind as un- 
true, while the duly life of erery one gJTei it the denial, 
and puts it ont of coontenonce by a perpetual experiment 
On this account, notwithatanding the conftadon, and hub- 
bub, and clataonr that are exer filling the world throi^ 
iMDtroTersy, men have always something to hold by ; 8ome~ 
iMng beyond the reach of polemics and brow-beating ora- 
tors; something which snrriTes erery shock, however seem- 
inglf disastrous ; a world to each, in which he ' liTes, and 
■iiiTta, and has his being.' 

Tel, true as this is, how t^w believe it ; bow many (ewer 
set opoo it 1 Each one locks oat upon society firom his 
I rnn'pdntofview;' and, forgetting that his etallon is* 
' point and nothing more, he inf^ freely concerning men 
I and things at a di9laiii»^ Just as if they were at hand. 
The point which he occupies is consUtnted the centre point 
I efthesniTerse; and round it, with the eompaaacs of igno- 
rance and vanity, he draws a circle, which is nunly inta- 
fined to include ererything at a glance, and t« bring every- 
j tiling into such a relation to the obsener as will enable 
I hisi to pronounce infkltibly upon it. In tliis way, many 
' )n03tbenavolai( people tonnoit themselfes with the tlianght 
1 of an amount of misery whioh does not exist. With facut- 
I tits, temperaments, pursnits, pniftssional biasses, and cir- 
differing fWim those of others, they cannot^ 



understand that there should be happiness finind in an 
thing which presmta no delectable aspect to themselvi 
It would be well, Indeed, if this habit of mind were cc 
fined to the class whose pulses beat with lore of thi 
fellow-men ; although even such oftentimes retard the o 
jecta they are seeking, by obtruding on others in one i 
oC condiUona what would be appropriate in a different b 
only. Bat the truth is, that individuals of every style 
character are guilty of this mistake ; nor are any eo ofti 
so as those who are moat clamorous in their outcries t 
apecting thdr fellows ; questioning the reality of religi< 
unless it wears a coat of a spedal shape and colourini 
eren going so fbr as Id suspect the presence of a genuii 
human afieetion, if its methods of miuiiftslation be not of 
particular sort and description. Indeed, no man vrbateri 
is fr«e of more or less of this tendency of mind. Ever; 
thing in one's drcumsCances conspires to form a mediu 
through which all men, opinions, politics, religious sent 
ments, habits, and amusements, as well as whatCTer el: 
enters into the sabstance oflif^ ore obliged to pass befoi 
the mind forma its judgment of them. And thus we ' si 
but in pari,' because we see all things in relation to ou 
selves— in relation to our imperceptible pdnt in the ci 
cnmferenee of being, snppodng it to occupy tlie centre. 

Li considering thia matter, one might almost think thi 
the mistake is imposidble of correction, since no man en 
transport himself ont of his circnmstonces and at a lea 
reach the centre of being. It is certainly true that, t 
cues, we are ever subject to some influence or otht 
which will narrow or pervert oar opinion. But it is wai 
drafiil how much can be done towards the rectification < 
this eril. A careM survey of the causes of danger i a pel 
petual vigilance respecting the operation of the pasdoni 
which often of themselves lead us astray in our judgments 
■lunation of various means, so that the defect of on 
may in some measure be supplemented by another ; an 
Uie fluent use of the imagjnation in order to suppoa 
nstances which may materially difler fi^m our own 
these and such like eierdses will go a &r way in asaisi 
■ us to perfect our estimates of men and things. Bu 
influence, in biassing our jodgments, is more geners 
and effident than the professional element ; and non< 
therefore, demands greater attention than it, in order t 
allow for it. We find dmu of predsely the same descrii 
if mental character differing from one another o: 
some point, from no other apparent cause but professione 
bias. A man's oplmons are thus in a great moasnre fbrme' 
by his business ; as if tmth were not truth, and right right 
whether a man be a tailor, a mechanic, a schoolmaster, i 
philosopher, or a poet . 
It may somewhat tend to stimulate mutual loleratioi 
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towards one ano(hl(^, find to direct kttentioh to ehe k>t the 
mos^ ihdtt^iitiftl flour^es ^ eli*or and irroHf ^ if we thke » 
rapid tflaiibd%t a f^w df th^ proibssious^ looked &t in ift 
general wajr, tod \yj no nieans iinpl jing that exceptions 
nerfer or ^ren infrequently occttr to the description of 
classet whibh our sttrrey may stigg^t to the notice. The 
select gpiritd of the world are fbund in all professions ; 
they 8urYive fetery untowArd influence td which theiir cir- 
cumstance may expose them ; piercing with keen ridion 
into the heart bf things, hpweVer disguised by conrentioii 
and the ceremonies of fkmiliarity and custom. Tot illtts^ 
tration, then, let us begin with the point of view which 
may be called the mercantile. From counting-houses, and 
ledgers, and huge trusses; from rcceiTing and sending 
forth goods ; from the wareroom and the exchange ; from 
whatever is best fitted to accumulate money in an honest 
but skilfUl way, the merchant looks out upon society, and 
on everything which delates to life and futurity. If liber- 
ally educated, and with hid mind expanded by Warm and 
generous affections, he will not be soi^d in his ideas; But 
he will be practical — ^thoroughly practical — meaning by 
that term, in his own sense, a man who adjusts the worth 
of others by tiieir power of realising something which can 
be valu^ according to a cottimon standard of pounds, 
shillings, and pence. He is willing to have schoblmasters 
and clergymen, philosophers and even poets for society. 
But their labour must be seen to be more or less related 
to utility. It must fit the individual who comes within its 
influence for being what is called a good member of sodeiy ; 
not a dreamer, nor a frivolous connoisseur in the fine arts, 
as the speculator ot the man of taste is sometimes termed. 
If it produces industry, good morals, cleverness in an ho- 
nourable profession, or any other obvious benefit) it is 
valued. The apophthegms of didactic poetry thus find their 
way into his category of useflil commodities ; and. for the 
same Reason, all forms of rhyme which do not emWy, in 
80 many words, a moral precept or two, ate excluded from 
the privileged position; It is easy to see how opinion on 
every topio should be more or less affected by circum- 
stances in themselves so peculiar, and differing in so many 
respects from those of other people. Theological views, 
political notions, ideiis of books and Works of bxi, will kll 
be modifi^ in th^ cade of such a one, by the special blasfa 
of inflnences with which ho is surrounded. An opinion 
which is very general or abstract in ito enunciation, or 
which seems to jar with some authorised maxim oi good 
morality, will be doubted as to its truth, or unceremoni- 
ously dismissed to the domain of the trifling, tho fimcitUl, 
and the useless. Facts tell strongly on such a miiid. 
Everything that is phun, practical, supported by maniftet 
reasons of policy And social safety, finds ready access to 
it; excluding whatever appears fine-spun, &r-fetched, book- 
ish, for the use of gentlemen who have nothing to do, or 
allowed tb delicate spitits unfitted foi* life, the objects Of 
pity and commiseration. 

Otherwise, however, we should ^xpoot It to be With tho 
dominie — him to whom the education of the Hsing lifis ot 
the world is intrusted. Doubtless one so learned as he, 
who inspires * gazing rustics' with a growing wonder 
* that one small head can carry all he ^ows,* ifi posted 
on the centl'al point of view, and looks not partially, but 
in a whole way, on things as they come Within his com- 
prehensive scope. But here, also, the mode of a profes- 
sion indicates the universality of influence which circum- 
stances exert over the opinions and sentiments of mankind. 
If one were adequately acquainted with modiij^g forOes, 
it would be the easiest matter in the world to select from 
among a thousand the special man who vrields the autho- 
rity of schoolmaster over the litUe community who daily 
receive their portion of mental aliment at his beneficent 
hands. The teacher of youth, when his failing^ leans to 
the virtuous side of over-fondness for his profession, is apt 
to square everything by the ttlles and maxims prevalent 
witiiin the territory over which he has been set to reigtt. 
Precision, system, and authority, are his darling ideas. 
All flights of imagination within the region of plain life he 
despises ; tiiey are not reducible to law and oalcnlation, or * 



at le^t ho d6%S not '^ery olealrly Me that they are. Truth 
tiitown out in lunipS; and lyihg afi it id tlurown onk in ir- 
regular intubOrdiniited masses^ wants IhbeO mlu-ks br verity 
which With him are indispensable ih order to inspire con- 
fidence in ite blaim^ Quite otherwise is H when truth 
comes in the ibrm of H regular graduated syst^n^ Vroad at 
the bafie and beautiftillv tapering at the apex. A system 
so orderly is respected, u it be not embi-Med. It it scholar- 
like ; i^d whatevei* is so, ftdfils the pteliminary eonditians 
of truth. In like manner, as authority is interwoven with 
all his ideas of progress and good management, he dislikes, 
in general speculations, all novelties, unless they approadi 
gently, curtseying as they advance to old use and wont, 
and propitiating a hearing by making it possible ki jeim 
in hearty union with what is, without expelling or over- 
throwing it Yet his tastes and sympathies are much 
more liberal than those of common men. Beneath bis 
straitened and monotohouS mannef there is often a genuine 
relish of the exquisite literary temains of antiqm^, and a 
lively sensibility to the proprieties of writing in whatever 
form they appear. But, then, a grammatical blunder, or 
a foreign expression, or a special usage of construction, or 
any liberty which is justified by a law that is fcbove all 
technical law, runs a hazard of damaging, ih his e6iima- 
tion, the contents of ihith whieh may foml its frei^ and 
the freight of the cont^t Tb^ Uability on the part ef 
the dominie to take offence at such misadventuree of author- 
ship, does not arise from any inherent fihicalness of dis- 
position which distinguishes him fit)M Other men, but 
rather ftt)m a professional biaSj whieh leadft hiii t« asso- 
date truth with eeHahi kinds ct exo^ence hataitnaUy pre- 
sent to him, and to pass judgment against truth ef epinioi 
when it comes robed in a tattered literary garb, pieoed up 
partly with the author*s own barbarisms, partly -with. tho% 
of writers not advanbed into the list of legislators, and 
|)firUy with it wanton manneritth which tiolirtes euslon sb 
that it may |>lease itself! The tendeti^, it riivnld be eb- 
served^ is to teet one sort of truth by t^e oriterion ef an- 
other sort of .truth; namely, truth in itself by a truth of 
stvle. The daily life supplies a colouring matter through 
which everything elsb is Sben, of whatever sort or naturt 
it may be, modifying the poini of view, and comntuniciliDg 
much of its own tfaige to the objects on whieh it te0la. 

If the schoolmaster is chained to his special point <tf 
view, nor can reach the centre, however fiun he would if 
he could, not less so has the lawyer bis stand-point, om 
which he is located, and from which hO looks out upon the 
busy theatre of lire. Where all the ihmsactions are per- 
formed which yield him employmtoi. Although his ha- 
bitual duty seems especially suited to ditrpeii the wit and 
to communicate a power of seeing through the false ap- 
pearances of things, yet, somehow or other, by a law whicb 
overrules all the many laws that he finds himself daily ^ 
recting, he too is bias^bd by troi^sion, and he too must ac^ 
knowledge that his |>oint of view Is indeed but a point 
Truth and right irith liim are apt to bebeme mere matfeBn 
of fiict, having no independent existence, no force or obli- 
gation which authority has not defined and oommnnicated. 
Cases of conscience also, or the nice scruples of an eoo»- 
tric but religious mind, are verr likely to be mlSKxmstned 
by the lawyer if they disturb the quietude of society, and 
he subside into a mere Ihnb of the law. Unuaed to appeal 
from what if to what ought to be, he looks at eveij^hlDf 
through a professional glass. If the letter be violated, no 
matter that the spirit be preserved ; at least he takes care 
of the one, and feels no urgent necessity fbr oonoorning 
himself with the other. Surmouhting faU SpObial etiRQTe, 
he may, indeed^ glance with his eye in the dinsdiott ef the 
abstractly just and equitable; but, unless his profeAdooal 
bias be counteracted bpr a very general educati<m, hov 
feeble is the interest which the one inquiry awakens in his 
mind compared with the other ! fiow seldom Will it d^ain 
him for more than A moment, or call fbHh other Ubin a 
passing wish that stieh a law should be so and so^ inaletd 
of something dse which it is and which has made it inef 
fective in some case that had unusually attracted his ^vi 
pathy. 
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We coin^ mat, to the clergjrnifttl, amd nak irhetber more 
titan a ptiat U d^eitpied hj Um-— whether he be an excep- 
tion lo tiie general rule T Ala& ! ho ; he is one with others 
in sabjeetion to a professional bias. The eredil of the 
church, and espedall j of the section to Whidi he himself 
may happto to belong, is only too apt to supersede with 
him the reptitation ef ChristianU^. The serrioes of reli- 
gion, too> as tiiey are the chief employments of his life, 
oftentiniea almost the only ones, beeome prominent in his 
estimation to the exclusion of ol^er serrices which nature 
and general oonsiderationB mjoin upon mankind at large. 
Christiuiity, instead of being made the crand and regnUi- 
tire element ih eharaettt, is distorted mto a panacea for 
all nedesMties whatsoeter. The tel^on of Jesus thus, to 
some etl^t^ eeases to be his religkm; being the ikbriea- 
iion of the prieSt» iiot one witii nature^ but contrary to and 
sdbtei^Te of it. In eonsequenoe of this tendency in the 
profession, the beautjr of our holy fidth grows dim; its 
fair and Sweet aspect, as the highest revelation of God^ is 
strahgely (^langed into features only too unseemly; au- 
thority in administration takes the room of love ; and fear 
supplants hope ihstead of behig dispelled by it. Alas ! no, 
we repeat^ the elergjrmau is one with others iu subjection 
to a professibnal bias. 

1^ not tiie philoSdpher^ hotreter, free of it? Indeed no, 
any more necessarily than others, fie discredits eommou 
fifctise or the general intelligeuoe of mankind, and Taunts 
himself as the possessor df fern insight which the rest of 
men do not possess. He begins system-^building ; and 
rather than bring his Stone and little from nature, he will 
ftShioU the whole out o# the materials of his brain. 

What, finally, of the poet? Must we give him up too? 
Tes, if he yields tb his ttodency. Dwelling in the airy 
iealtns of &ney, he iraies bold, and puts shame oU the 
senses of men. Bterything is gross whieh is net visionary ; 
what is not exalted into the idsAl) is supposed fit only for 
the common herd of meh. No, the pulse of the poet must 
beat hi^ ih sympathy with eterjr, even the lowest, form of 
humanity, So fer as it derelops itself in a genuine manner, 
or he must be pronounced |)artial, one-pointed in his view, 
hafing <a:local habitation ''aild a limit 

We return, therefoi^ to the position from whidi we set 
^btth, aiid reassert that eteiy mah has a point of viewfrom 
which he looks out upon the Irorld and society. The il- 
histrations which hate been given, are, of oourse, only a 
ftsn of what men afiford ; all classes and descriptions of 
Persons, as We said before, being under ttiore or less of 
^ pertialness of view. It must also be added, that the 
cases selected for illustration have been made dessriptive 
oFtiiti tehdeney in its iUOst OUtstaUdihg form—rather ka it 
ASS speared, or still appears now and then, not as it needs 
toapp^ar. For it is a glotious truth thM thousands of all 
poftssions have in every age bravely fought with thdr pro- 
fessional bias, restricting its force where its annihilati<m 
^as impossible, tn partieular, it should be noticed that 
^e profession of the schoolmaster is in itself one of the 
vm dighified hi the whole riinge of task-works, and that 



cannot be concealed that sin has tufted us ftirther awa 
than at first, and presents the most sad and serious o1 
stacle to our restoration to the point of departure. Sti 
let us hope ; for, with the grace of God, we may reach 
position of nearness as yet not conceived ofl 

SKETCHES OF MODERN HISTORY, 

fiT K. 7BA8EK TTTCEB. 

JOfiN-CROWKED 1199, DIED 13ie. 
' Thb character of this prince,* says fiume, * is little mor 
than a complication of vices, equally mean and odious 
ruinous to himself and destructive to his people. Cowar 
dice, inactivity, folly, ingratitude, treachery, tyranny, ani 
cruelty^ all these Qualities appear in the sevenl instance 
of his Ufe. It is hard to say whether his conduct to hi 
father, brother, nephew, or subjects, was the most culp 
able ; or whether his crimes in these respects were not evei 
exceeded by the baseness which appeared in his transac 
tions with the Eing of France, the pope, ahd the barons. 
The task of tracing bis life through each of these, therefore 
or of following the mazes of his dark and intricate charac- 
ter, is not an enviable one ; but it must (and may) be don( 
slightly, for the sake of that great grant of the Magns 
Charta, which signalised his reign, and to which he yield- 
ed with a bleeding heart and a flood of tears. 

On the coronation of John it was affirmed by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, that by all reason, divine and hu- 
man, none ought to succeed to the kingdom but he, who, 
for his virtue and worthiness, was, as in the case of John, 
unanimously chosen by the 8tate---an assertion which, in 
the minds of many, would have removed the little right 
by which that prince could lay claim to the crown. On 
being afterwards reproached for insincerity, ^e archbishop 
excused himself by saying, he foresaw that John would 
obtaid the throne, whatever blood and trouble it might 
cost himi and he wished to prevent confusion by making 
the kingj rather than that he should make himself, since 
an elevation by the people would force a tax upon him to 
rule them well. ' Thus,' says Daniel, ' did John get the 
erown of England, which he governed with as much in- 
justice as he got it, and involved the kingdom in those 
ihiseries and troubles which afterwards produced desperate 
effects.' 

The first, if not the deepest, stain resting upon the cha- 
racter of John, arises from his treatment of, and the unex- 
plained disappearance of his nephew Arthur. That un- 
rartunate prince, bom to be crushed between two potent 
monarchs, first threw himself upon the protection of 
Philip, and then on that of his direst enemy, the usurper 
of his rights, the bloody-minded and ambitious John^ who 
had thus, as Echard says, ' unhappily an opportunity of 
wholly to lose himself and his reputation for ever ; since, 
to prevent further disturbances, he removed the person of 
his nephew to a safe prison at Bouen, where in a short 
„ ^ time he quite disappeared and was never seen after, but 

fee individuals who discbarge its honourable functions are by what means there is still a great uncertainty, all sup- 
^^ d^risihg ih genettkl culture and elevation of senti- posing and believing it was by a violent death, though the 

king's friends reported that^ endeavouring to make his 
escape out of prison, he was accidentally drowned in the 
river Seine» upon which the castle stood ; but most writers 
press hard upon the memory of John, and say that by his 
orders his nephew was privately and basely murdered, and 
some more expressly tell us that he himself came se- 
cretly in a boat by nighty and caused his nephew to be 
brought before him, when the young prince, now subdued 
with the continuance of misfortune, threw himself on his 
knees before his uncle, and begged for mercy ; the bar- 
barous tyrant, making no reply, stabbed him frith his own 
hand, and fastening a stone to the dead body threw it into 
the Seine. But of this black and difficult affair we can 
say nothino; positively.' 

The ambitious spirit of Philip of France had in the 
earlier years of his reign been mastered either by the 
policy of Henry II., or by the warlike genius of Bichard ; 
hnt thft mAAn and dAsnicabla character of the nresftnfc 



sient. what is trtie of this profession is true more or less 
of all the others. Ilie lesson, however, which this diseus- 
tlon illustrates is twofold, referring to one rule by whidi 
we are to fonll our estimates of one another, and to the in- 
rolded prece|)t it contains concerning our duty ih the evo- 
hrtiott of our personal oharacter. It is certsiuly impossible 
^ test opinion without coufiddering fh)m what point of 
jriev it has been formed. An aOcount of something imiy 
D^ a true one, as taken ftom a certain t>osition; and it is 
^eeessary, through ima^natlon and otherwise, to attempt 
w place oufselVes on the same point before we pronounoe 
it true or fidse. A poiut of view, it should nevertheless be 
wmembered, may ^rnait of indefinite improvement. Tiie 
"^ partial it is the better; the Uearer it places us to the 
w^itm-point where Ch)d stands, the fitter for our assist- 
^ towatds an adequate belief. At beet, indeed, we 
«^ erer remain infinitely for off firom that c«itre; for, 
^ tteatves. limitation is lUSeDarable from u<«. Rnt if. 
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monarch seemed to offer an excuse, as well as a likelihood, 
of easily expelling him from his dominions. The de- 
testation in which, ever since the assumption of the 
inhuman murder of his nephew, he had heen looked 
upon by his subjects, as well as the precarious autho- 
rity he held both oyer the people and the barons, offered 
a fair opportunity for the designs of Philip ; and John, 
by his non-appearance at the French court, whither 
he had been summoned to attend his trial, having been 
declared guilty of the blood of his nephew, was sentenced 
to forfeit to Philip, as his superior lord, all his seignories 
and fiefs in France. The ^neral defection of his vassals 
made every enterprise agamst John easy and successful. 
One feeble effort he made at resistance, by laying siege to 
AIen<;on, but, on the first approach of the French army, he 
fled in such haste as to abandon all his tenta, magazines, and 
baggage to the enemy ; and from this time, contenting him> 
selfnfi^ith the empty boast that the French king might go 
on and conquer, <iince in one day he could retake what it 
would cost him years to acquire, he remained at Rouen 
in total inactivity. Had the prince appeared to conduct 
them, the faithful Normans, who abhorred the French 
yoke, would have defended themselves to the utmost. 
Even the English barons, at such a time, would have sup- 
ported his cause ; but having deserted himself, none cared 
to befriend him, and one by one deserting his standard, 
they returned to their own country, leaving Philip un- 
molested to pursue that career of victory which obtained 
for him such an accession of power and grandeur, as in the 
ordinary course of things it would have required ages to 
attain. 

The base and despicable transactions of the English 
king in connexion with the pope are classed as second in 
the list of crimes enumerated by the English historian, 
and they are not of a nature to be passed over. The lofty 
and enterprising genius of Innocent met with an easy 
prey in the mean and despicable character of the English 
king; yet the controversy that followed the death of Hu- 
bert, archbishop of Canterbury, and the electioo of his 
successor, afforded opportunity for so flagrant an act of 
usurpation, as roused even the sluggard spirit of John. 
Not only did Innocent claim the right of filling vacant 
benefices, but he declared that, by the plenitude of his 
apostolic power, he could supply all defects of title in 
the person on whom he bestowed preferment. The se- 
lection of Cardinal Langton to fill the bishopric of Can- 
terbury, although at the time very distasteful to the Eng- 
lish nation, may be considered rather as an interposi- 
tion of Providence for that unhappy country, than any de- 
sire of Innocent for other interest than his own ; whilst 
his rejection by John, who, although violently protesting 
against so palpable a usurpation on the part of the sove- 
reign pontiff, dared not, from the terms on which he stood 
with the nobility, entreat their aid, appeared to huriy 
England to the climax of misfortuiie. The sentence of 
interdict, which had for some time been suspended, was 
pronounced by the pope — a sentence which at that time was, 
to the ruin of millions, not only in their earthly posses- 
sions but in their spiritual and eternal welfare, the great 
instrument of vengeance and policy employed by the court 
of Rome. Of a sudden the nation was deprived of all ex- 
terior exercise of religion. The altars were despoiled of 
their ornaments ; the crosses, the relics, the images, the 
statues of the saints were laid on the ground ; and as if 
the air itself were profaned, and might pollute them by 
its contact, the priests carefully covered them up even 
from their own approach and veneration. The use of 
bells entirely ceased in all the churches ; the laity par- 
took of no religious rite except baptism to new-born in- 
fants and the administration of the Eucharist to dying 
persons ; so that the bodies of the dead were carried out of 
cities and towns, and without ceremony, like those of 
beasts, were cast into pits and ditches. 

The earnest supplications of the Archbishop Langton, 
with the Bishops of London and Ely, that the Pope In- 
nocent woulil. vouchsafe, out of his pious compassion, to 
support the English church, then at the point of ruin. 



afforded pretence for still farther huiid>liiig the Ei^^ 
king ; for, by the advice of his cardinals and others, he 
now resolved to display his ntmost power, and by a solemn 
sentence it was decreed that King Jc^, being entudy de* 
posed from his kingdom, his holiness should prefer a more 
worthy person to succeed him. Accordingly, he wrote to 
Philip, king of France, requiring him to put tiiis senteoee 
into execution, and promising to grant him remissioo ef 
all his sins, together with the kingdom of Englaod in per- 
petual right, whenever he had dethroned the praeot 
possessor. It was found, however, to be more for the in- 
terest of the papacy to retain on the Eo^isb throne s 
prince abject botn in character and fortune^ than to form 
a new alliance with a victorious monarch, whose migfatj 
acquisitions would in all probability render him too 
haughty to be bound by spiritual chains ; and Innoceot, 
accordingly, dispatched to England his chosen legste, 
Pandolf, with secret instructions, that if John conld itiU 
be brought to such conditions as were proposed, he sbooli 
be absolved and restored. Such promises to » prince nr- 
rounded by enemies, regarded with a just horror bf iui 
own people, and already on the verge of utter ruin, were oat 
without effect. Cowardly and inc^>able, instead of bnv- 
ing the storm, John bartered his kingdom for hispefsonal 
safety, and no form of submissioa was now too abject for 
the humbled monarch. Laying down his sceptre, mantle, 
sword, and ring, the badges of his royal dignity, at the 
feet of Pandolf, he delivered up to him the kingdom of 
England, thereby submitting himself to the judgment sod 
mercy of the church, and promising implicit obedience to 
the commands of the pope, which having done, he ' soos 
found with a more afflictmg dejection of mind what tboe 
commands were — ^for,' says Rapine, * his crimes were te- 
counted so great against GK>d and the church, that there 
could be no expiation without a resignation of the crovo.' 
To this ignominous ceremony John not only sobmitted, 
but professed to have done so, * neither oat cf fear or re- 
straint, but of his own free will ;' to so low a pitch hii 
ambition sunk in the mind of the despised monarch. 

The restoration of the crown and sceptre, which after 
the space of five days took place, on the part of hmoceot, 
could not wipe away the disgrace of the transaction, or the 
memory of the humiliating ceremonies that had accom- 
panied it. Coming disarmed into the presence of Pis- 
dolf, who, as representative of his master, was seated oa 
a throne, John had flung himself upon his knees, mi 
with uplifted and joined hands, he witn all the snbidfiiTe 
rites t(ien required by the feudal law, had done hoouge 
to him as his liege lord and superior. 

The abject condition of the monarch, now more Uua 
ever rendering him the obiect of the nation's contempt, 
was the means of paving the way to that grand reoeval 
of rights and liberties that has ever since been regarded 
as the great bulwark of British freedom, and to attain 
which the dissatisfied barons had bound themselTes to 
contend even to death itself. 

It is well known that the already imperfect liberties en- 

J'oyed by the Anglo-Saxons in their ancient government 
lad, on the introduction of the feudal law by William the 
Conqueror, reduced the people idmost to a state of slifoy* 
The power of the crown once raised to so high a pitch 
was not easily reduced, and during a period of a hondred 
and fifty years the nation had groaned under a spedes of 
tyranny hitherto unknown. Henry I., in his des^ to ez- 
dude on any terms his elder brother Robert from the 
kingdom, had granted the people .a charter favourable to 
their liberties. Stephen had renewed that grant, and 
Henry II. had confirmed it ; but notwithstanding thia> 
the same unlimited authority, both by these princes and 
their successors, continued to be exercised over the people, 
until a combination of the whole country against the 
reigning monarch appeared the only mode of obtainiog 
redress. The mean and contemptible character of John 
was well suited to forward rather than restrain socha mote 
ment ; and the barons, writhing under the insolence of the 
tyrant, inflamed by a sense of the wrongs inflicted bj 
him, and resolved on a restoration of their privileges, so- 
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lemnly took an oath before the high altar that they would 
adhere to each other, aod insist on their demands, or make 
endless war on the king till he should submit to grant 
tbem. From this time their purpose was immoveable. 
The thunder of Rome (for the pope was now again readj 
to favour the pretensions of the tyrant) was threatened in 
Tain ; seized with the national passion for laws and liberty, 
soperstition itself lost its power over them. The frenzy 
of John when, upon learning what their demands were, he 
foriottsly swore never to grant such liberties as would make 
himself a slave, was equally uncared for. They received 
bis answer, and forthwith appointing Robert Fitzwalter 
their leader, under the title of Marischal of the army of 
God and of the holy church, they proceeded to levy war 
upon the king. Their numbers rapidly increased, for all 
who had hitherto worn the semblance of loyalty and 
adherence to the monarch now cast the mask aside, and 
openly j<Mnin^ a cause they had always secretly favoured, 
John found himself totally deserted. By various expe- 
dients he attempted to elude the blow that hung over 
him, and proposed referring all diflerences to the pope, or 
to eight barons, four of whom should be chosen by him- 
self and four by the confederates. But he was at length 
obliged to submit, and with a facility which did not pass 
without suspicion on the part of the barons, he signed and 
sealed the Great Charter. 

Had the articles drawn out by the barons themselves 
alone been instituted in this great grant, the concessions, 
bj serring only to increase the power of a body of men al- 
ready too powerful, and whose yoke must shortly have 
become more heavy than even that of an absolute mo- 
narch, would have added but little to the happiness and 
liberty of the nation at large. But to gain the necessary 
concurrence of the people, they were obliged to insert 
other clauses ; and by these it was ordained that all those 
privileges and immunities demanded of the king by the 
barons, should in their turn be extended by them to their 
inferior vassals, and thus the great chart of freedom 
vas perfected. If some of those articles enforced in the 
charter appear exorbitant, the faithless and tyrannical 
character of the king, making him so likely to revoke his 
ovn concessions, may plead in excuse, while the prudence 
and moderation exercised by the barons, enraged as they 
were 1^ injuries, inflamed by opposition, and elated by a 
toUi victory over their sovereign, demand respect, since, 
eren with the power in their own hands, they generously 
omitted some ot those articles in Henry the First's char- 
ter, and carefully avoided diminishing too far the power 
and revenue of the crown. The deep and sullen revenge 
which, from the first appearance of revolt in his subjects, 
liad been smouldering in the heart of the tyrant, required 
bat this last stroke to fan it into flame. The injuries and 
indignities formerly showered upon him by the pope, or 
the King of France, as they came from equals and supe- 
rior!, seemed to have made but little impression on him ; 
l)ut Uie sense of perpetual and total subjection under his 
ovQ rebellious vassals, sunk deep on his mind, and the 
mercenary soldiery by which he was surrounded desiring 
war more than peace, and continually representing to him 
that by this grant to his subjects he had made himself a 
liin^ without a kingdom, a lord without dominions, and a 
snbject to his subjects, he resolved at all hazards to free 
himself from so ignominious a slavery. Recalling, there- 
fore, all the liberties he had granted, John, with nis force 
of foreign mercenaries, threw himself upon the barons ; 
and they having, unfortunately, since the signing of the 
S^eat charter, been lulled into a fatal security, were un- 
prepared for the attadc; horror followed upon horror; 
the miserable state of the country surpassed even its for- 
iner wretchedness. In the words of Echard, ' all things 
were in a deplorable state, and in the greatest confbsion. 
fathers set against their sons ; brothers against brothers ; 
Kinsmen and allies against their nearest niends ; attack- 
|Qg, surprising, pursuing, ravaging, tormenting, and mur- 
Qering-.aU the kingdom, by the combination of so uni- 
^^^ ft war, becoming like a general ahambles, or a place 



The mercenary troops who had sold their services to 
the English monarch, incited by him, and let loose upon 
the estates and manors of the rarons, spread devastation 
over the face of the kingdom. Nothing was seen on every 
side but the flames of villages and castles, while the 
consternation and misery of the wretched inhabitants re- 
duced the barons to so desperate an extremity, that, me- 
naced with a total loss of their liberty, they employed a 
remedy no less desperate ; for, making application to the 
court of France, they offered to acknowledge Louis, the 
eldest son of Philip, for their sovereign, on condition that 
he would aflbrd them protection from the violence of their 
enraged prince. This fatal step ensured apparently their 
own ruin with that of the kingdom. But John had now 
drunk long draughts of vengeance, glutting himself in 
the blood of the people, and they, in their turn, burned 
to purchase revenge even at the price of their own des- 
truction. Philip was not likely to be solicited in vain. 
Large forces were again in readiness for the invasion of 
England ; and John, who was unable to offer resistance, 
and who feared that his army, consisting entirely of 
foreigners, would with one accord desert to the French 
prince, withdrew his forces from Dover, so as to leave an 
uncontested passage to the invader, and thus, by his cow- 
ardice and incapability, resigning to the last stage of ruin 
his unhappy country. 

With all outward demonstrations of joy and triumph, 
Louis, on entering London, received the homage of the 
people, and, in his turn, swore upon the holy Evangelists 
to restore to them all good laws, and their lost inherit- 
ance. But so ill-advised a union was of short duration. 
Dover, with a few other castles, had alone stood out, still 
continuing fiuthful to the English king ; and while Louis 
laid furious and ineffectual seigeto these, King John with 
his mighty army, breaking forth with a sudden violence, 
like a fiirious tempest, overran many counties, to the ruin 
and destruction of the castles, houses, lands, and posses- 
sions of his nobility in all parts. * The barons,' says Ec- 
hard, * were now under g^eat troubles and afflictions to see 
their native country, by their own wUfulness, thus horribly 
ravaged, and their goods and estates plundered by the 
king's forces. And what added to their g^ief was finding 
that their faithful services, in this their faithless adher- 
ence, was not so respected by Louis as he and their own 
vain hopes had promised them.' 

Many authors have, and apparently on good authority, 
narrated the fact of the English barons being put on their 
guard as to the future faith of the dauphin, by the Vis- 
count de Mclun, who being in his last sidtness in London, 
and 'finding,' we are told by Rapine, 'his conscience 
burthened with the sense of a migntv secret, generously 
declared to those barons who were his friends, that he 
was grieved for the impending ruin that was falling upon 
them, of which they had no knowledge, since Prince 
Louis, with sixteen barons and earls of France, had sworn 
that when he had conquered England and was crowned, 
he would for ever banish and destroy the posterity of those 
who had fought with him against King John.' That no 
doubt might exist of the truth of his assertion, the Count 
de Melun affirmed it upon the word of a dying man, and 
as he hoped for salvation. He was, he said, one of those 
who had taken the oath, and shortly before he expired he 
again desired them to be secret, but to provide for their 
safety as well as they could. 

Whether true or false, this story, being circulated, 
greatly prejudiced the cause of Louis ; and so many of the 
English noblemen deserted again to John's party, that the 
French prince had good reason to dread a sudden reverse 
of fortune. ' But all the mighty mischief,' says Daniel, 
' that had been so long gathering over the devoted king- 
dom, came to an end about the latter end of October, 1216, 
for a burning fever seized upon the fiery king, of which he 
died. Two most unkingly and unwarlike causes have 
been assigned as the immediate means of John's death. 
First, extreme sorrow for the destruction of his waggons, 
carts, sumpter-horses, treasure, precious vessels, sacred 
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io of the tide, oo hit pass^t ^om Lynne to Lincolnshire ; 
and secondly, by ' a surfeit of peaches and nev ale, gotten 
at the Abbey of Swinshead.' So died, in the fifty-first 
year of his age, and the sixteenth of hi^ miserable reign, 
the usurper and the tyrant John. 

THE CAPE COLONY. 

Wb haye much pleasure in giving insertion at the present 
time to the following letter, written by a gentleman who 
recently left this country, to his friends here, and which 
has been kindly put into our hands. It is dated &om 
Worcester, SouUi Africa, and the description it contains of 
the dimate, soil, appearance, and productions of the Cape 
Colony, may be reUed on as proceeding from one well 
qualified, both by education and experience of the world, 
to form an accurate and unbiassed opinion. We hope to 
be able, on some future occasions, to give further infonpa- 
tion from the same source. 

< The climate is on the whole one of the finest and most 
delightful in the world ; and were the society equal, the 
Cape would be unrivalled by any portion of the globe. 
The summer months here are December, January, and 
February, and the winter months June, July, and August 
In summer the temperature varies from between 60 and 
70 degrees (near 70) of Fahrenheit, to between 80 and 90 
degrees; and in winter from between 50 and 60 degrees 
(near 60) to between 60 and 70 degrcHCS. In Qummer, at 
noon, the heat is often excessive. It is, however, greatly 
mitigated by cool breezes, which blow from the lofty ranges 
of mountains that intersect all parts of thi^ colony ; and 
it is the occurrence of such breezes which distinguish a 
warm from a hot climate. The wind which prevails dur- 
ing this season is the south-east, which, traversing the 
vast extent of the Southern Ocean, comes charged with as 
much humidity as the atmosphere is capable o^ is con- 
densed into thick white masses of cloud on the tops and 
aides of the mountains, and blows in cool breezes over the 
land. Occasionally it blows in violent gales, which at 
once purify the air, and bring a seasonable relief of rain 
to the parched vegetation. Notwithstanding these breezes, 
the heat during the day is often very oppressive. But na- 
ture has provided an agreeable relieif in the pool tempera- 
ture of the mornings and evenings. Before and fisr some 
time after sunrise, the air is deliciouslv cool, and there are 
few fiunilies who do not leave ^ early couch to enjoy it. 
The cool of evening, after the heat of the day, is still mora 
agreeable. It begins after five o'clock, when the sun is 
wheeling his course down the west ; and when the moon 
and the stars (which here shine with a more mellow and 
beautiful lustre than in northern Europe) have begun their 
nightly revolutions in the firmament Then, on the ter- 
races, which are built before almost all the houses in this 
colony, may be seen groups of ladies and pntlemen en- 
joying the deli^tftil vicissitude. X have oftefi enjqyed 
with eostacy a ride out of the village fit sunset. The de- 
parting sun gilding the summits of the lofty mountains ; 
the lovely far-stretching plains, the very image of peace 
and tranquillity, with here and there a fiurm-house; the 
flocks and the herds, with their magnificent horns, slowly 
bending their way homeward, all fill the mind with the 
most soothing and agreeable ideas. Winter, on account 
of its cooler temperati^re, is ^ inore figreeable se^on of 
the year than summer, in this colony. But occasionally 
we are visited by violent storms of wind and rain ; the 
north-west, whiph prevails at this season, oftpfi hloyfs with 
the most tempc^ous fury, oversetting waggons, tearing 
up trees, and deluging the country wi& rain. The riven 
are, in consequence, swollen to a prodigious extent, and 
become for several weeks and even months perfectly ip^ 
passable; which circumstance is attended with much in- 
convenienoe, as it in a great measure cuts us off, for a 
season, from all connexion with Cape Town* It would bp 
unpardonable to omit, as a peculiarity of our climate, the 
large masses of thick white cloud which usually envelop 
the sides and tops of the mountains. Table mountain, lut 
Cape Town, is 'scarcely ever without its tablecloth — a &- 



miliar name given to the cloud which is almost ooi^stantlj 
seen resting and hanging on its top. Such is our dimate. 
In generallovely bright blue skies bloom over our heads, 
with now and ^en a fleecy cloud trayersiiig the azure 
vault 

The soil is occasionally sandy, as around C^)e Town, 
but for the most part consists of a tough clay, and, wha 
capable of being managed, is exceedingly fer^e. Tbe 
growth of vegetables in this country is yery rapid. I 
peach stone, deposited in the earth. is> tree bearing tnax 
the second yeav, and yields seyeral Iqrge baskets of peacbei 
in the «xth or seventh year. The same wonderfhl groTtli 
takes place in eyery other species of vegetation, and marJa 
the great fertility of the soil, quickened no doubt by the 
powerful heat of the sui^. Pease produce excellent crops 
three months after they are so?m. The grain cropg are 
generally abundant The great fisLult of the soil is, th&t, 
bmng chiefly clay, the heat of the sun, during sumiDer, 
bakes it so hard as to render it then quite unmanageabk 
Sandy soils are not subject to this evil, retain m^etnrei 
an(l produce the best vegetables. In a countzy exposed 
tp such intense heat, the farmers an4 gaixlcners are in 
the habit of flooding the parched fields with water, anl 
leading it through the rows of plants. They have alao t 
pr^tice of setting fire to the busiies and other v^etatioi 
on grounds chiefly designed for pasture, by burning wbich 
a free oireulation of air is admitte^i ihp ashes serve as 
manure} and) when washed into the roota by showers ef 
rain, the young grass springs up with great freshness acd 
vigour. When thp sides or the top of one pf the 1(^ 
mountains is thus bumingi the spectacle, in a dark oigh^ 
is in the highest degree sublime. The Tast monntm 
seems all on fire, and about to be dissolved; and tk 
sight has often appeared to my imagination no mean pi^ 
ture of that awftil catastrophe, when all nature will be 
destroyed, yrhm the mountains wiU melt away as wax, 
and the earth and the works that are therein shftll ba 
burnt up. 

I come now to the general appearanoe of this cooiitrj. 
The first object which die eye of the British passenger de- 
tects, D|i t^roaching the Cape of Good Hope, is the lofif 
summit of Table Mountain, which is gradually revealed is 
all its sublimity, rising upwards of 8000 fe^ out of the 
bosom of the ocean. On nei^g land, ranges of momitams, 
almost equally lofty, are seen running up in all diiectioBs 
into Africa. At length, on turning the promontoiy of tk 
lion's Rump, you enter Table Bay; and straij^t b^re 
you Cape Town, with its regular streets and white-plaskr- 
ed houses* rises on a gentle eminence ^t the fi>ot ci Table 
Mountiun. The Cape fiats, extensive sandy plains stietcb- 
ing along and beyond the shores of the bay, and the well- 
cultivated lands and vineyards which adorn the road lead' 
ing to Wynberg, next meet the eye. But the most ma^ 
ficent prospect here is from the top of Tabhi KIountaiiL I 
ascen&d it witii difi^culty early in the morning. Bdof 
me the fiur-fiuned cape, t^p Cape of Storms, the most watb- 
em extremity of ifric^ opposed its rocky barrier to \k 
Southern Ocean : the billows of the mighty Atlantic broke 
on one side, anq the Indian Ocean rolled on the otiier. 
Tinning a little to the right, Cape Town and the bay, ifitli 
some twenty or thirty snips at ^chor, lay glittenngu 
the morning rifys. Fivp miles on the road w Dunoa's Baj. 
Wynberg, £p Avbum of Africa, was seen embosomed m 
deep woods, and still farther on the far-&med vinejanis 
of Cpnstantia^ Chains of lofty precipitous moantaia^ 
runi^ng up into the country, tenninate the prospect lant^ 
w^rd. Table Mountain's sumpiit is about a mile long m 
half a mile broad; we found ice inore than an mch tbiti 
upon it, which) when the thermometer on the plain v» 
probably standing net^r 80 degrees, may give acme i<lea« 
itsh4ght; its sides are yery preoipitoos, and ti^e passage 
to the tpp little short of perpendicular. 

This country is intersect^ as I have already obeemi 
hy chains of mountains upwards oi 8000 feet hipi roDni^ 
in all directions, but chiefly biancmng out from oe gam 
ohiMn, which extends the pfodimous distpnoQ fron ^ i 
Guardafiii to the Cape of (}ood Hope. iM P>^ 
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)M»|9ngvtlieir ]of^ soinmita into the pkiee, ihey giye an air 
of gnndeur to this land, to whloh the mountaina of Scot- 
land are tame. Between the9e massy ranges spread oi;t 
extensiye plains of great fertility, mostly in a state of na- 
ture, abounding wi& every vari^ of the most beautiful 
shmbs and flowers \ but ifi some parts higl^y otUtivated, 
adorned with corn-fields, yin^ards, and woods, and studded 
with farms. The passes between mountains, which open 
from one plain to another, are here c^ed kloe^ (pro- 
noonoed koo&), and [in these passes some of the grandest 
scenery is to be witnessed. Sometimes you ride at the 
fi)ot of rngged mounteuns towering 2000 ov 8000 feet above 
jour heaoT Sometimes yon ascend up the precipitous pat}) 
many hundred fee^ and, perpendicularly below you, dis? 
cem at the bottom the an^pgr river urging its chafed pas- 
sage over rocks and stones. Here companies of baboons 
Qt looking down npoQ you from their elevations, or, 
frightened at your approach, scamper up the mountains 
uttering wild cries. There the eagle and vulture are seen 
soaring with expanded wings ov^ the giddy heights, * sail- 




Tery narrow road led along the edge of a precipice 800 
feet or upwards in depth. They are procugious birds, 
measuring from the tip of the Que wing tp the tip of the 
other six feet ; they were then feeding on the carcass of an 
px, and as th^ are not easily mpved when so engaged, 
and are even said to attack a person who disturbs them, 
I began to apprehend an encounter, but on my approach 
they gradually rose one by one from their prey, flung them- 
selves over the edge of the rock, afid, spre^Ming out their 
winKs, slowly sailed away dpwn the valley, and returned 
to %bar carousal aft^r I had passed ; they utter a deep 
hoarse oroak. The lion, the tiger, ^id the wolf have their 
haunts among these savage rocks. On emerging from one 
of these defiles, wh^ it ope^s on the side Qf a mountain, a 
beautifiil prospect suddenly bursts on the yiew. Below, a 
plam smiling in the morning sun sprWs out seventy or 
eigb^ miles in length and ten or twenty in breadUi, a 
mer runs }U the middle, with flocks and herds gn^ng on 
its hanks, and sweet (arms are scattered here and there. 
To a contemplative mind a journey among those extensive 
plains an4 y^l^s communipites the most soothing plea- 
sore. The utmost tranquilhty prevails in them, and ^e 
Tild inhabitants have probably remained unmolested by 
the hand of man since thfs first moment of creation. Here 
a thousand flowers bloom oiT ^ loveliest hu^ bnt they 
bloom unseen, and * was^ ^eir fragrance on the desert 
uTj* i^ot If sound is heard sav^ thp brawling of some 
neighbouring brook, or the |rild and simple notes of the 
biras peculi^ to this land. Here ^ ostrich, with put- 
stretched wings, is seei^ speeding its flight over the waste : 
the?e the coyeys burgt froi^ your feet, and there the wild 
boarsprings from the thicket. When the last rays of the 
setting sun have left the plains, and are renting on the 
rugg»i summits of the lo^y mountains; when tiie goj> 
geous clouds hang over the scene m stillness amf repose, 
and no sound is heard save the rushiug of some stream 
OTer its bed, and ti^e last warbler^s note is dying awav; 
when eve'9 sob^r livery is gradually stealing over the 
landscape ; in so lonely a place, at such $m hqur, who does 
not imagine himself transported back to the first ages of 
the world, when men lived in primeval innocence, and be- 
fore they had learned to disturb their tranquillity by wars 
md strifes.' 



AYBS-MOSS. 

This moss, celebrated as the sc^e of a bloody skirmish 
between a small body of the iOovenanters and a detachment 
of the roval troops, is several n^il^ in extent, situated ii^ 
the pariwi of Auchinleck, and shire of Ayr. That portion 
^ where ihe encpunter took place is the property of his 
Gnice t|ie Buke of Portland, and lies on fiie connnes pf 
(he parish of M^irkirk, near Uie water of Ayr, At the time 



reclaimed, and cultivated even beyond the spot where the 
Covenanters perished. When we visited it In the autumn 
of last year, we saw, growing on the moss edge, an excel- 
lent crop of oats, turnips, and also potatoes, though the 
latter were afflicted by that disease with which this most 
valuable root has been almost universally visited. The 
spot properly called * Uie battle-field' is at present pasture, 
over which we could not only have rode with safety, but 
across which could almost have been driyen one of our mail- 
coaches. Farther west, however, there is little else but 
heath and moss, and were it not for the * iron treasures' 
which are supposed to exist beneath the surface, a person, 
judging from what we saw of it> would not be greatly en- 
riched though made its sole proprietor. The nobility and 
gentry to whom it belongs must fill up many a hole, and 
dig many a ditch, and bury many thousands of tile, ere it 
be so dniined that the plough <San pass through it, and 
present such an appearance as that portion of it over 
which we travelled to visit the monument that has been 
erected at the spot where Cameron and his devotpd asso- 
ciates fought and fell. 

It was on the 20th July, 1680, that the skirmish took 
place. The Covenanters numbered about sixty, twenty of 
whom were on horseback, and were commanded by David 
Haokston of Bathillet; the king's forces were about a hun- 
dred and twenty, and had An£:ew Bruce of Earlshall for 
their leader. The Covenanters, in addition to the paucity 
of their numbers, were, as in their engagements at Brum- 
clo^ and Bothwell, neither trained nor armed for encoun- 
tenng, iar less overooming, such a party as that which 
now came upon them. Indeed, we think that the descrip- 
tion given of their weapons and ammunition in a burlesque 
poem, entitled the * Whigs' Supplication,' published by 
Samuel Colvillp, Edinburgh, in ifll, ^as not such a cari- 
cature as some may suppose. We aamit that the descrip- 
tion is eoloured, but at the same time, it contains mudi 
truth. We quote a few lines ; 

< Some had balberts, some bad dnrkf , 
Somp h^ crooked sworda like Turks, 
Some had slings, some had flails 
Knit with eel and oxen tails ; 
Some had spears, and some had pikes. 
Some had spades that delved dykes, 
Some had fiery peats for matches. 
Some had guns with rusty ratches. 
Some had bows but wanted arrows, 
Some had pistols without marrows, 
Some had the coulter of a plough, 
Some scythes, both men and horse to hough.* 

It was about four o'clock in the afternoon that Earlshall 
came upon this small, nntrained company, with his w^U- 
disdplined, well-armed soldiers. The Covenanters had 
lain on the moorside on the previous evening, and had 
bean m tbo neighbourhood throughout the day. Worn out 
fof want of sleep, and being perplexed and distressed as 
to the future, th^y sat down on a plot of grass to take 
some re&esl^nent, and likewise to consult as to the course 
they should pursue. When seated there th^ learned from 
two of their frienas, who had left them a short time before 
to procure intelligence regarding the dragoons, t^at they 
were in the neighbourhood, and were advancing in their 
direction. Hackston and his little band resolved that they 
would give them battle, and immediately on their coining 
up, the contest commenced. For a time it was continued 
with great valour on the part of the Covenanters, but in 
the end they were overpowered, and several of them were 
killed. The precise number who fell we are unable to 
state, as only the names pf the following have been pre- 
served : Eichard Cameron and his brother Michael, John 
Fowler, John Gentle, John Hi^milton, Robert Biok, Thomas 
Watson, Eobert Paterson in l^rkhiU of Cambusnethan, 
and James Gray, younger, of the parish of Calder. Of 
tiiese Richard Cameron was the most distinguished, both 
as regards intellect and seaL He was a popular and fiiith- 
fjil preacher, and was the founder of that respectable re- 
ligious body, the Reformed Presbyterian Church, some- 
times called * Cameronians.' Shortly af^r being licens^ 
he we^f to HpUand, where i^a w^ ordained to the o$ce of 
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of 1680, and cast in his lot with the * friends of the cove- 
nant.' His great earnestness and unwearied exertions 
called forth the indignation of the goTerament, and 8000 
merks were offered for his apprehension, but he escaped 
till this fatal day. It is said that when he saw the enemy 
at hand, and perceived no way of escape, he repeated the 
expressicJft three times, * Lord, spare the green, and take 
the ripe/ When he fell, Robert Murray, one of the dra- 
goons, cut off his head and hands, which were taken to 
Edinburgh and affixed to the Netherbow port The life- 
less trunk was buried in a hole in the moss, and a plain 
flat stone laid over his grave. The names of his fellow- 
martjrrs are also inscril^ on it, with the representation 
of a Bible and sword, and the following epitaph, which is 
considerably effaced : 

* Halt, onrioos pRssenger, come here and read- 
Oar souls triumph with Christ, our clorioM head; 
In self-defence we, murdered here, do lie, 
To witness 'gainst this nation's peijory.' 

In the year 1832, a monument, about twenty feet in height, 
was erects near this old gravestone, on which the names 
are also engraved. 

Hackston was severely wounded and taken prisoner. 
In an account which he has ^ven of the engagement, he 
says, * I was pursued by severals, with whom I fought a 
good space : at length my horse bogged ; I was stricken 
down, having received three sore wounds in the head. I 
was brought towards Douglas, where a surgeon was 
brought to me, who did but little to my wounds, only 
stanched ^e blood. Next morning I was brought to La- 
nark, and brought before Dalziel, Lord Ross, and others, 
who asked many questions at me; but I not satisfying 
them with answers, Dalziel did threaten to roast me, and, 
carrying me to the tolbooth, caused bind me most barbar- 
ously and cast me down, where I lay till Saturday morn- 
ing, without any except soldiers admitted to speak to me, 
or look my wounds, or give me any ease whatsomever. 
And next morning they brought me and John Pollock and 
other two of us near two miles on foot, I being without 
shoes, where that party which had broken us at first reach- 
ed us. They were commanded by Earlshall. We were 
horsed, civilly used by them on the way, and brought to 
Edinburgh about four in the afternoon, and carried about 
the north side of the town to the foot of the Canongate, 
where the town magistrates received us, and setting me on 
a horse with my &ce backward, and the other three bound 
on a goad of iron, and Mr Cameron's head carried on an 
halbert before me, and another head in a sack, which I 
knew not, on a lad's back ; and so we were carried up the 
street to the Parliament (Hose, where I was taken down, 
and the rest loosed.* 

As Hackston was the most noted of the prisoners who 
were taken at this engagement, the council determined on 
bringing him to immediate trial and making him a public 
example. Accordingly, a few days after his arrival in the 
metropolis, they gave orders * that his body be drawn back- 
ward on a hurdle to the cross of Edinbur^ ; that there be 
an hi^ scaffold erects a little above the cross, where, in 
the first place, his right hand is to be struck off, and after 
some time his left hand; then he is to be hung up and cut 
down alive, his bowels to be taken out, and his heart 
shown to the people by the hangman ; then his heart and 
bowels to be burned in a fire prepared for that purpose on 
the scaffold ; that afterwards his head be cut off and his 
body divided into four quarters, his head to be fixed on the 
Netherbow, one of his quarters with both his hands to be 
affixed at St Andrews, another quarter at Glasgow, a third 
at Leith, a foui-th at Burntisland ; that none presume to be 
in mourning for him, or any coffin brought; that no per- 
son be suffered to be with him on the scaffold, save the 
two baillies, the executioner, and his servant ; and that hh 
be allowed to pray to God Almighty, but not to speak to 
the people.' This cruel and barbarous sentence was carried 
into execution the following day (80th July) ; indeed, 
from an account before ub it would seem to have been 
performed with fiir more sererity and savagenees than Ids 
merciless Judges themselves contemplated. 



In addition to Hackston, five others were takenpi 
and carried to Edinburgh. There was one Manuel of tki 
parish of Shotts, who died of his wounds and harsh titalfa 
ment just as he entered the tolbooth; a John Vallange of 
the parish of Auohinleck, who died also of his wounds the 
day after he was brought to Edinburgh; and a Jote 
Pollock, who was put in the boots, but r^arding wfam 
we have bc«i imable to obtain fhrther intelligence; tbe 
names of the other two were Archibald Allison of the ps- 
rish of Avondale, and John Malcolm of the parish of Dabj, 
both of whom were executed at the Grassmarket, on the 
11th August. The most diligent search was made tfarougb- 
out the country for all who attended oonvonticles, and es- 
pecially those who had waited on the ministratkais of 
Richard Cameron, and several more were subseqneoUj 
apprehended and executed. 

In reference to the relics connected with this eng^^ 
ment scarcely any have been preserved. Even in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood and in the ac^oining parties we 
could hear of no memorial save a few swordsi The * Gal- 
ston flag,' retired to in a former number, is said to h&n 
been there, and when we examined it we were shown tl» 
holes made by a bullet which passed through it on that 
occasion. But with the exception of these we have hem 
unable to discover a single other relic, though we han 
journeyed to several plac^ and written to different par* 
ties for information on the subject 

On the day we visited Ayrs-moss, we learned that there 
was a Covenanters' flag in the possession of Mr Jdm Gen- 
mel, Garpel, parish of Muirkirk, and supposing it migbt 
be one of those that were unftirled at this engagement, ve 
drove out to see it On perceiving the date of it, 1689, we 
found that it could not have been there. At tiie same time, 
as it belonged to the < Campbells' of Muirkirk, some of 
whom were probably present at the occasion, a short no- 
tice of it, in &e absence of other relics, may not be imiii- 
teresting. These gentlemen, for there were several frmifies 
of that name, were men of considerable substance, and 
also of superior education for their time. They soifind 
much; tJieir houses were ft^uendy rifled, thtar cattle 
driven off, and some of them carried prisoners to Edin- 
burgh, and others to the Castle of Dunottar. It does not 
appear that any of them were executed, thoogh it is stated 
that their long imprisonment, together with the kanh 
treatment which they then received, carried more tiian one 
of them to an untimely grave. A ' Captain Campbdl' was 
the last survivor of that persecuted fiunily at that perilou 
period, who is said to have * wandered up and down, imda 
no small harddiips, till the revolution, when he ventured 
out and levied a troop of dragoons, man and horse, wiA- 
out any charges to the government, and mustered tiw nme 
in the excellent Lord Cardross's regiment, where he was 
very useftil.' The flag has been handed down as an hei^ 
loom to Mrs Gemmel, who is lineaUy descended firam these 
distinguished men, and this amiable lady values it much 
as a remembrancer of her ancestors, for whose memoiy 
she cherishes the profi>undest respect It is blue silk, bar- 
ing a representation of the crown and Scottish thistle, with 
the words * Moorkirk, for God, King, and Covenants, 1689.' 

As we were curious to see some of the places where 
the Covenanters met for worship, we visiteo, a few days 
after, a glen in the parish of Avondale, where Camerw is 
said to have preached very shortly before his death. It a 
called Auchengilloch, and lies near the sources of Logan 
and Eype waters. It is a crooked, ragged ravine, with 
little green plots here and there on its banks, and hills 
stretching out on every side, on which are seen grazmg s 
plentiftd stock of blaok-feced sheep. Near the rivulet is 
shown a delightful spring of water, at whidi many of these 
persecuted men drank, and a little ftirther up a stone, 
which tjie shepherds call the Covenanters' pulpit, and from 
which their ministers are said to have preached. It is 
truly a solitary spot : no house is to be seen, and what 
adds to its solitariness is the futit that it is serenl 
miles from any human dwelling. Verily it is 'remote 
from man,' and ' fiir in a wild, imknown to public new;' 
and if the Covenanters were not secure when assembled 
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there, we know not where they could find a hiding-place. 
To ge^ aocess to it on horseback is exceedingly difScolt, and 
we were assured that, on this account, it * proTed one of 
tiie few sanotnarieB in Scotland which the unhallowed 
footsteps <ji the enemy nerer desecrated/ Lideed, unless 
during summer, when the ground is dry, and the nume- 
rous springs and streamlets all but shut up, it is neither 
easy nor pleasant to undertake the pilgrimage on foot. 
Most unfortunately for us, the rain began to fiiU in tor- 
rents shortly after we entered the moor, and continued 
with little intermission till we got out of it. The re- 
sult was that, when we retraced our steps, brooks and 
ditches, which we crossed with little difficulty, had swollen 
so much and so rapidly as to render them almost impass- 
able; and the ground, some of which seemed hard, had 
become a total swamp, and portions of it a sheet of water. 
As we trudged along, we could not but sympathise with 
those who were compelled to make such sacrifices, and to 
expose themselyes to such peril, in order to have the privi- 
lege which their descendants so richly enjoy — but which 
it is to be feared many do not sufficiently appreciate— 
worshipping God when and where they please. 

In this lonely glen, a short way beneath the * Covenant- 
ers' pulpit,' there was built, a few years ago, a neat stone 
monmncnt^ on which are the words, * Erected by their 
countrymen in memory of the Presbyterians in Scotland — 
who were frequently compelled to seek safety from perse- 
cution in the reign of Charles n. and James II., by hold- 
ing tiieir meetings fer preaching the gospel, and other re- 
ligious purposes, in this sequestered place — ^whose patriot- 
ism and piety they record with admiration and regard ; ' 
also, ' tins monument, which was generously executed by 
the gratuitous labours of a few friends of the Scottish Re- 
formation, was occasioned by a sermon deliyered here on 
Sabbath the 28d July, 1884, by the Rey. William Logan, 
Lesmahago, ftx>m Revelations viL 14.' The scene that 
Sabbath is said to have been very solemn and faceting; 
the audience was great, amounting to several thousands ; 
the old psalm tunes, Martyrs, Coleshill, &c., were sung; 
the greatest regularity was observed ; and the respected 
clergyman, now of Simquhar, delivei^ed an eloquent and 
impressive discourse. Since that period, it has become a 
place of more interest, and is more frequently visited by 
strangers. The property of Lambhill, to which Auchen- 
gilloch belongs, we may mention, has lately been purchased 
by 'Vniliam Ritchie, Esq., Middlcton, parish of Borthwick, 
and it is but proper to state that to his tenant, Mr John 
Stewart, who has resided there for more than half a cen- 
tury, we are chiefly indebted for the above fiicts, as also 
for his kind and generous hospitality in our wanderings 
to this lone and sequestered spot. 



THY MOTHER'S LOVE. 

BT T. H. COBHI8H. 

Thy mother's love ! Oh, who can paint, 

Howerer skill'd ho be, 
Or fkithfnlly delineate 

What I hare felt for thee? 
Oh I who can tell the hopes and fears 

That in her breast arise. 
More coontleas than the stany orbs 

That gem the bending skies? 

Thj mother's lore, how strong it is! 

E'en, as the poet saith. 
Unchangeable, unspeakable, 

Enduring unto death I 
In dim-eyed sidniess, rosy health. 

In joy or wo, the same: 
It boms witliin her beating heart, 

An nndecaying flame. 

Tliy mother's love I though it has wlx:g% 

It cannot flee away : 
It hovers round thy form by night. 

It broods o'er thee by day. 
It cannot fleet like earth-born hopes 

Before the veering wind : 
Twin live as long as memory, 

The minstrel olthe mind. 



1^ mother's love, how ezqnirito I 
Throng time it cannot die; 



It hath a lively life for thee 

Beyond the grave or sky. 
Distance can never wei^en it: 

Should seas between us roll, 
It Is the mirror of the heart, 

The magnet of her souL 

How often has she wept for thee 

AiliKtion's burning tears? 
How oft has f&ncy given birth 

To palpitating fears? 
How many a weary day hath she 

Beguiled in anxious thought. 
And doubted if thy moments wore 

With secret sorrow draught ; 

And in the fond dreams of the night, 

When pillow'd unto rest, 
Hatli fancy imaged thou wert nigli. 

And she thy form caress'd : 
Then heard thee speak in Joyous tone, 

As tbou wert wont to do. 
Of pleasures past, of Joys to come — 

The fidthftil, chosen few. 

All fondly doth affection cling, 

Uy duteous son, to thee. 
As when an Infimt thou wert wont 

To firolic on my knee ; 
All welcome to thy mother's heart 

Is thy fiuniliar gaze ; 
Still dear to her thy sterner smile 

As those of earlier days ! 

Oh ! didst thou doubt thy mother's love. 

Her aching heart would melt, 
With the black bitterness of grief 

She never yet has felt ! 
Oh ! didst thou doubt thy mother's love, 

Or deem it little worth. 
Despair would mark her f\iture reign 

Upon this changing earth ! 

But this, my fondly cherish'd one, 

Can never, never be; 
I know thy heart doth prondly dwell 

With yearning thoughts on roe; 
I know thy heart is firmly flx'd, 

Thy love can ne'er wax old. 
Or grow, beneath the touch of time, 

IndifTcrent or cold. 

Thy mother's love ! though it has wingi, 

It cannot floe away: 
It hovers round thy form at night, 

It broods o'er thee by day. 
It cannot fade as fiides the rose. 

The creature of an hour : 
But blossoms cliangdessly the same — 

The heart's nnfiiding flower. 



SCHAMYL-OKU. 

A CIBCASSIAK TALK. 

Fob a hundred years Russia has striyen to extend her in- 
fluence over that beautiAil country which is bounded by 
the Black Sea on the south and west, and by the river 
Kuban imd Caspian Sea on the north and east; but the 
aged and youthM warriors of Circassia still sing their 
war-songs on the mountains, and leaye their flocks and 
herds to sweep the invaders from their valleys. They are 
a primitive and pastoral people, possessing the noblest 
mental and physical qualities ; and the knowledge of their 
intrinsio energy and nobility only requires to be extended 
that men may exclaim — Alas ! Uiat impious war should 
require ^the sacrifice of beings so gallant and devoted ! 
The following tale is a fiuthful rescript of Russian policy 
in Circassia, and of Circassian manners and customs, and, 
in some of its incidents, too true. 

Schamyl-Oku was the son of Schamyl-Tat, a dauntless 
prince of Notwhatsh, and he was the foster-child of Achmet^ 
the woU^ who was a tarko-khass, or judge of Shapsuk. 
Schamyl-Tat was not a poor prince, for he had many 
sheep, oxen, and brood mares, and ihepshilts of his house- 
hold were very numerous. They tended Ms cattle on tho 
hills of Pshat ; the aged of them sat with him at meals, 
and the young men danced before his guest-house on the 
moonlight evenings, or followed him, with the nobles and 
freemen of his fraternity, against the Mosoovs, who had 
intrenched themselves at Anapa. It was not from poverty 
that Schamyl-Tat had chosen Achmet-Tughuz to be the 
atalik of his son. In doing so, he only conformed to ft 
universal custom amongst &e pshest or princes, and vorki, 
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or nobles, of Circassia; ^d though he had searched from 
Kabarda to Anapa, he could not have found a better tutor 
for his boy. The old tarko-khass was braye ; the snows 
of nearly ninety years were upon his head : he was wise, 
eloquent, and patriotic, and his name was fiimous amongst 
all the tribes from the Black Sea to the river Kuban. 
When Schamyl-Oku was presented to Aohmet by his fii- 
ther, friendly salutations passed between the friends ; the 
cavalcade which had escorted the boy to Achmet's home 
was feasted ; presents were layishly exchanged, as was the 
custom on such occasions ; and then the child was left to 
the care of the old man, that he might be trained as the 
son and successor of a bold and industrious prince of Not- 
whatsh. 

Schamyl-Oku was only seven years of age when he came 
to reside in Dogwai, but before he had been a year in the 
valley he could ride the fleetest steed at fUll speed to the 
summits of its green sloping mountains, and bring down 
the tuneless blackbird on th« wing, as he ur^ the 
charger on its fleet career. He had been placed in the 
saddle when he could hardly walk, and the first lessons 
instilled into his young mind were of courage and endu- 
rance. Although the son of a prince, his father caused 
him to serve the old serfe at table, that he might learn 
humility and respect for age, and the boy loved to evince 
obedieoce to so noble a mandate ; and his cloak, on a sum- 
mer evening, was sufficient for his OQuoh, even at this early 
age. 

Achmet-Tughuz soon loycd the boy ; and if modest deyo- 
tion and respect were worthy qf the old man's love, Scha- 
myl-Oku deserved it. He fed the horse of the venerable 
judge, and burnished his soimitar and powder-tubes; he 
served him as he sat at table, and lighted his pipe when 
he smoked, and sang to the old warrior songs of the heroes 
of Eabarda. The c^es of Achmet would glisten as he 
watched the boyish indications of courage and address in 
his pkhoor, for he felt that, when he conyeyed him back to 
the lodge of Schamyl-Tat, he could truly say, that he had 
received a boy, but now he returned a man — ^that he had 
trained the sapling, which had fiur a time been planted 
in Dogwai, and now he brought it back to Pshat a stately 
ash. 

Dogwai was a bvely valley — it was so green, so peace- 
ful, and so fertile. A clear and broad stream flowed 
through ita bosom, and mingled Its waters with those pf 
the Kuban. The hawthorn, the oak, the ash, and rowan 
tree, wayed on the acclivities ; and the blackbird, thrush, 
and linnet sported an their brandies — ^but imlike their 
Scottish kindred, th^ were tuneless. Tl^e home of Aoh- 
met wa9 situated at die southern extremity of the vall^, 
quite proximate to the mountains, fox the tatt of Yek&t 
terinodar was built at the confluence of the riyers Soop 
and Kuban, and the Soop and Dogwai were all l^u^ froi^- 
tier valleys of the northf^rn GircfMsian provii^ces of P^t^ 
doog and Shapsuk, iMid consequently ex^ed to frequent 
invasion. His house ytas handsomely built of wood, and 
furnished with p^triarclial eleganoe. Ottomans stufied 
with wool, apd covered with richly embroidered clpth, sup* 
plied his divan or sitting-room ; and his guest-house, whid^ 
was never shut upon the way&per or stranger, was even 
more sumptuously appointed. A double fence surrounded 
his settlement, and a paddock, studded with beautifUl 
flowers, fronted his hospitable hon^e — rapient plants c|ung 
to natural and artificial trellises, an4 waved their aromatic 
blossoms to the west wind ; horses grazed in the vicinity 
of the dwellings, heavily clogged, that they might be 
caught at the first alarm, for the Russians often marched 
into the valley, and it behoyed all who dwelt ii^ it tp 
drive them out again; flowers> beautiful to gaze upoi^ ^d 
grateful to the sense of smel^ grew by the gentle waters^ 
but the fiuresi flowei: in Dogwai was Zawoo, (he gr^d- 
daughter of Achmet. 

Uer father had been slain in bat^iU by his cpuntxy's 
invaders, but Schamjl-Tat had borne his body from his 
foes, and laid it at t^p feet of Achqieti and Aphmet h^^ 
t^usht Zawoo, the st^r, ^ sing tiie praise^ of &Q)iamyl. 
48 W sof^ and melodioui ?oice rose and fell vc^ its rich 



modulations, and wailed over the W of ArsUn, |he old 
man would bend his hos^ head and weep; and as sbs 
spoke of the hero who had dashed amongst the ranks of 
the red-haired Moscovs, and borne Anlafi from among 
the hoo^ of their horses, Schamyl-Qku would tremble, he 
knew not why, and he would bless the name of his father. 

Zawoo Y^9k3 yezy youn^ even younger than 6ch«mjl- 
Oku. She vr&s as mir a little flower as ever bloomed on 
the mountains of the Tcherkesses, while he was one of 
the most beautiM of beauty-producing Circasgia's sons. 
Alas, for love I that so beautiful a country, and men and 
women so noble ^nd so fair, should forever shout the war- 
cry and raise the wail I But the autocrat will have it so, 
and so it is. . 

The tocsin of war had sounde4 in the south, and Achmet 
Tughuz was summoned to a council of chiefs on the moun- 
tains of A^ras. The young men followed him to the sett 
of war, and consequently flie yalley of Dogwai was left m 
the hands of women, children and very aged men— tfce 
household of the tarko-khass consistins <>^^y of a few oM 
shepherds and their families, with Schamyl-Oku and 
Zawoo. 

Many days had elapsed since the host of Dogwai bad 
departed ; and as neither messenger nor v^onnd^ invalid 
had returned with tiding^ of those who had brayely foagbt 
and fallen, the eyes of th^ women were often turned wist- 
fully towards the scouts pn the hills. Schamyl-Oku p&r- 
took also of the general impatience, and often rode fiir into 
the mountains, m hopes of gathering information. He 
visited the valleys of Sheps and Afipo, but he met with 
nothing gaTo inquiries in )d^ wanderings. After a day of 
disappointn^pnt^ tiie boy turned hi^ hor^ homeward, and 
was walking his charger, as he mused on the issue of tiie 
war, when he was accosted by two stranger^ on the brow 
of the mountain whiph divides the yalley of Sheps from 
Dogwai. They were mounted, and ivore the Circassian 
tunic and arms ; but there wa^ a negligence in the adjust- 
n:ient of their hazlrs, or powder-tubes, and weapons, that 
did not satisfy the acute boy. 

* Peace be to this valley,' said the elder stranger, in the 
Azra t<ongue^ at the same time laying his hand qn his 
heart, and bowing to the boy. 

But Schamyl-Oku, who did no^ know the language of 
the south, only shook his hpad, and pronouno^ the Fod 
'Adiihe.' 

* May thp floeka of thy fhther have ii^croase, and hi? 
horses multiply,* said the stranger, in the language of the 
north, but with a strong Georgian ^pcent^ * O^st ^on 
lead us to a Ipd^g for the night?' 

The boy purveyed the two strangprQ ifith ^een, nnessj 
glances^ and, when he spoke, the irritatioh he |?lt 1^ 
easily observable in his tones. * Thou art a Mengrelisn 
who hast bent thy neck to the yoke of the Ifosoovite,' be 
excUdmed, * and yet t)io^ askpst to pleep l^eneath the roof 
of a freeman I ' j 

The Georgian did not seem to notice this address, hot 
turning to his companion he said, with apparent deference^ 
* His father has neither flocks nor herds : or, if he has, he 
is a Giaour, for the sayo seems to know that he would re- 
fuse the stranger food and shelter. He refuses to lead qb: 
let us try to find soifie kindly serf who knows hospitsfitj 
and practises it' 

Schamyl-Oku was too young to combat the sahtle 
stranger's casuistry, and his cheek burned wit^ shame at 
this Elusion to his implied want of hospitality; but fltill 
he had an instanctiye ayer$ion to this man wi^ his harsh 
unmusical yoice, and his eqiu^lj harsh and repulsive fea- 
tures. 

* My father's flocks graze on the mountahis and in tiie 
yalleys of Pshat,' he sfdd, hastily; * but the house of my 
atalik is open to the stran^r.^— Do you come firom the 
borders of the Khu-Shkho (Blapk Sea) V he said, after a 
pause, as he pointed down the hill and pnpued to lead 
them to the settlement j * or do ye ^11 th0 ^alt of Moscory 
to the traitors of Sujuk-Kaleh ? ' 

* We are neither slaves nor traitors, sage sir,' said the 
Georgian, ironically; ^ we seeic^Ql^o^fM^^iu; and \rj 
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ibjr gooifj beard and strong arm, I bethink me thou must 
be he/ 

Thfi boy hung his head for a few moments, for he felt 
the force of the sneer, but quickly recovering his self-pos- 
session, he answered, somewhat haughtily, * Schamyl-Qku 
is young, but ho is the only psh^ in Bo^ai, aud it be- 
Jioies him to know who he leads to the home of Acj^met, 
whsn Achmet has mounted his war-steed.' 

*If we s^eak to the ctmdsoQ of Achmei^' said the 
stranger, with assumed ddefence, * we spe^ to the child 
ofa brave chief/ 

* Methinks ye are dull,' said the boy, with great vivacity* 
* I said that my faUier is of Pshat ; his name is Schamy). 
Achmet is mj atalik, and he is now on the mountains of 
Aira.' 

The nuxm was shining in fkU the beau^ of a cloudless 
eastern avenin^ and its pale, oold beams feM taU on th^ 
strangers as they emerged from the shade of the trees, and 
tom^ into a P(^th that led along the mountain-aide. 
Sohamyl-Oku scrutinised them closely, and the survey did 
not satisfy him. He was only a child, it is true, but it is 
wonderful to mark the precocity which circumstances pro- 
duce. He had been bom amidst the tumult of war, and 
lus £BAulti«8 had bean early stimulated to aotion and ob- 
lervanoe. tn the mountains of Notwhatsh he had often 
listened to tales of treachery, rehearsed by the old men, 
and Aroiflman <h* (Georgian merchants were almost inva- 
riably the agents of that foul meanness. His pistols were 
therdbre ready to his hand, his short rifle lay across his 
crupper, and the cl|il(l, armed like an old and practised 
vamof^ manif^fwtad all tha caution requisite to support 
mok a character. 

'You are of Notwhatsh, sir?' said he, addressing the 
fiilant stranger; * the men of Psadoog and 3hapsuk do not 
vear the turban of StambouL' 

< He is (^ Notwhatsh,' said tiie Georgian, hastily, ' but 
he is on a journey to the tomb of the Prophet, and he has 
vowed noi to speak tiU ha has prayed in the Mosque of 
mosques.' 

« And yet he joumya northward,' sud tha boy, coldly ; 
« I tixQVLffi% that the prophet's tomb was in Arabistan, and 
not on the Kuban!' 

They had now i^^proa^ed the hamlet, And as he spoke 
be drew a pistol fieom his belt and fired it in the air. At 
the signal the dogs mshad tecely from the dwellings 
m the vall^; tha women oame clamouring arpund the 
strangers for news, and it required all the exertions of thp 
few oM men to rescue thmn from the importunate females 
and usher them into the gue8t4)ouse of Achmet They 
were feasted with the ohoioest £fMre that could be produced ; 
and as the Georgian presented the most aged of the tarko- 
iftast's fisiktits with a rich presents and explained the olHeot 
of lus visit to be in reliKreBce to the manu&qture of powder, 
it was determined that so important a personage should 
he ftimished with a guide <m the morrow, and conducted 
to the headquarters of the Oircassians. Gradually the 
Cborgiaa led the old men to talk of the extent of the Oir- 
eassian eoiife(kraey, of the number of warriors in the field, 
of then: hopes of foreign aid, and, lastly, of the courage and 
address of their individual leaders, until Sohamyl's name 
edioed from mouth to mouth, and young Oku, who had 
ministered to the strangers, turned his fi»ce to the wall to 
hide his looks of pride. 

The strangers stretched themselves to rest Uiat night in 
the divan of Aohmet-Tughus, and civilisation could hardly 
fhmish tk more comfiwtable dormitory. But Schamyl-Oku 
tied his horse to an oak, laid his rifle below his head for 
apUbw, and lay and gued upon the guest-house of Achmet 
Thoee who are nursed in danger scorn it in their manhood ; 
but yet their instincto of fear are more active and acute 
than those of men who are nurtured in peace* Schamyl- 
Oku distrusted i&e strange guests, and although he could 
Bot say why, yet he deemed that, in the absence of Achmet, 
itbehoved him to be marathanairdinarily vigilant Cautious 
and independent, although so young, he determined tp 
vaich these men irithout imparting his suspicions to any 
We who, in novtbeBn latitude^ ara a^cnstomed ^ 



the slow development of mind and body — ^to the protracted 
growth of vegetables and their stunted fhiition — might looli 
upon the precocity of one so young aS unconunon and un- 
natural ; out Schamyl-Oku was but one of many instances 
of equally juvenile manliness. Boys of nine years of age 
have been knovfn to dash amongst the veterans of Russia, 
and, sword in hand, cut their way through the myrmidons 
of the czar. The boy lay and ^ed upon the moon as it 
slowly moved athwart the sky in all its radiant snlendour, 
and he wondered if she were the queen of all the stars : 
they looked so abashed and dim when she was near them, 
like the shepherds of Chaldee, he wandered with the 
spheres through space, led by Uieir |;lorious rays on the 
path of speculation — peac)3 and induction might have made 
ochamyl-Oki; a philosopher. He was sopn startled from 
his reverie, however, for he heard the fhint scream of a 
child a^ the slow motipn of hors^' hoofs ; and, starting 
up and mounting lus steed, he followed the direction in- 
dicated by the sounds. 

The house of Achmet was built upon the shoulder of the 
hill, and the fngitives had descended into the bosom of the 
valley. Thither the little Schamyl-Oku followed them, 
and as they emerged from the woody slopes, and struck 
northward along the banks of the river, he recognised the 
guests, and on the saddle before the Georgian was the fair 
voung Zawoo. In a moment a bullet had pierced the 
brain of the ingrate robber — he fell from his seat without 
a ^oan, while ms stmrtled steed bounded away,with Zawoo 
clmgin^ to its neck. 

* Traitor I' cried the boy, fiercely, as he dashed, sword 
in hand, upon the remaining stranger, * ye have eaten of 
Achmet's viands, and you would rob him of his child ! ' 
As he spoke he struck at the silent fiigitiv^ but his sword 
was driven from his grasp, his horse was slain in its mi j 
career, and before he could extricate himself he was in the 
grasp of a powerful man, and was boimding along with 
tne speed of the wiud ere he had recovered his self-posses- 
sion. They swept along the banks of the Do^ai at full 
career, fbr the stee4 was strong and the footing secure. 
They turned to t^e east and crossed the plain of Sheps, 
and it was well for the spy that he did so hastily, for the 
scouts on the hills sought to mar his flight with their rifles. 
It was a gallai^t steed, and the rider bore himself gallantly, 
for he clasped his little prisoner in his arms, and directed 
the path of his horse with V^ voice aloi^e. foaming and 
snorting^ the chi^ger at last reached the shores of thp 
Kuban ; and the rtranger, dving a sharp, clear whistle, 
brought a boat from the seages and reeds that grew so 
luxuriantly on the banks of the river. He was quickly 
borne across the stream, and entered with his captive the 
fort of Yekaterin-odar. He was f^ man of great account 
this robber masquer^dor. Schamyl-Oku soon perceived 
so from the defisfence which the commander of the garri- 
son showed to him. He was cold, haughty, and arbi- 
trary, and, unfortunately, he was poyrerhiL When the 
Ckneral Willia^eneff ventured to ask about his guid^ 
he smiled, and answered that the child he had brought $ 
prisoner had made carrion of him. When he further in- 
quired if his highness had ^een the valleys on the Kuban 
said to be disposed to submissioi^, and had gratified ths 
curiosity which prompted him to hazard so dangerous |i 
visit, the imperiijJ robber strode passionately up and dowp 
the apartmou^ and muttered something concerning the 
courage and address of the children of the hUIs, and U 
their untameable love of liberty, 

Young Pchamjl-Oku was carried by order of his captoi 
to St Petersburg, and presented to his brother, the emperoK 
The beauty of the child interested the women of the courii 
tha Qourage of Uie boy only required direction to be reo) 
dered su^ervient to the purposes of Nicholas. All Uu 
appliances at the command ox the autocrat were devote^ 
\o the development of young Schamyl-Oku's military t% 
lents, and every means were rasor^d to in order to mal 
bin fergat his kindred and country. He was told that 
was a Bussian, the son of a great nobler who, together wif 
his mother, hM been slalii by Circassian marauders , 
that he^.thair onljr phild, ^ peen carried off yfMk yet ai 
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infimt, and reared among the slajers of his father. His 
tators poured the virus of adulation into his young ear, 
and prophesied that he would jet be a hero, that the em- 
peror would restore his father's broad lands and a thou- 
sand serfis when he had taken revenge upon the treacherous 
and bloody Tcherkesses. SchamyiUOku listened to them, 
but the recollections of his green native mountains, and of 
his father, and 2iawoo, preserved his spirit tcom this most 
unnatural contamination. He grew in strength and beauty, 
and surpassed all his compeers in dauntlessness and in- 
tellectual acuteness ; and although he seemed to have for- 
gotten his native land and tongue, and the very name 
he had borne in youth, the patriot thought and memories 
of home were deeply graven on his heart At the age of 
eighteen he was tall, handsome, and intelligent, and Nicho- 
las, anxious to initiate him into the practice of battle with 
his kindred, dispatched him with Aporutihil^s commission 
and a contingency of recruits to the fort of Pshat, in the 
immediate vicinity of his native valley. 

The fort of Pshat bore a greater affinity in appearance 
to the camps of the Romans than to the modem stone 
tower. It occupied a wide area, and was surrounded by 
mud walls with yawning embrasures. Instead, however, 
of cither doiyon tower or prmtorium occupying its centre, 
rudely constructed wooden barracks for uie soldiers, and 
stables for the horses, were reared in slovenly oonfbsion. 
There was an air of dirty neglect pervading everything 
within the influence of Russian sloth. The soldiers had a 
dreamy, brutal aspect, and gazed upon the hills of the 
north with a dull Hstlessness that mi^t be increased by 
the knowledge that they were cooped within the range of 
their artillery ; for the watchftil warriors of Notwhatsh 
often led their steeds to the brow of the hill that overlooked 
the military post, and contemplated it as the eagle con- 
templates the flocks of the valley. 

On the first day oi Schamvl-Oku's sojum within the fort 
he felt feverishly excited. He who had never wept for pain 
or hardship felt his eyes suffuse with tears as he gazed 
upon the blue summit of Noghai-Huskha and the green 
slopes of his own dear native home. He knew that his 
&ther lived, for ho had heard the Russians through ten 
long years execrate his terrible name, and he had repeated 
it every evening since his captivity in the prayers ho had 
breathed in his native tongue. But Achmet-Tughuz and 
Zawoo rose before his mind's eye, the former in his hoary 
senility and unimpeachable honour, the latter in her 
maidenly maturity and bcaauty, and he sighed as he 
thought that time and war might have borne away the one 
and blighted the other. The gay and richly laced uniform 
of the young pomtshik (lieutenant) possessed no attrac- 
tions for him ; the loose and picturesque garb of his country, 
as it hung graceftilly on the gallant forms of the warriors 
who sentinelled the hills so near him, was dearer to him, 
in its freedom, simplicity, and nationality, than all the 
trappings of the most gorgeous satrap of the east; and 
even his native tongue, the first thing connected with his 
childhood that a child forgets, came back to him in all its 
fluency, and the songs of his native valley revived within 
his memory, firesh, vigorous, and strong. We love the cos- 
mopolitan spirit that can recognise in every man a brother, 
and opens tne hospitium door to the hungry and weary of 
every clime; we love the catholicity which destroys ini- 
mlod rivalry and breaks down the embattled walls which 
antagonistic nationality, in its pride and egotism, has 
built around itself; but wo to the man who professes to 
love all spots on the earth's surfiuse with equal intensity, 
who forgets the land that nurtured his fkthers and him, 
the land where his mother cradled him and where the 
ashes of his kindred repose. The proud and powerful 
emperor of all the Russias sought to eradicate Schamyl- 
Oku's love of home, but in this he warred with a power 
superior to his might ; he combatted with nature, and na- 
ture was tiie conqueror. The young man leaned over the 
walls of the fort, and, stretching out his arms, exclaimed 
in the fUllness of his enthusiasm, and in his native tongue, 
' Green towering mountains of my sires, would I could 
press my breast to your proud untaiQted bosoms ! ' 



As he spoke, the commandant, Mackovitch, i^yproadied 
him; he was attended by an aged Oircaeeian, who had 
entered the fort under the protection of a flag of trace, and 
also at the request of the Russian. Such visits were oAei 
permitted by the mountaineers because they had ftith is 
tiie integrity of their messengers; they were often desired 
by the Russians because they believed in univ^Bal cor- 
ruptibility. The aged chief had a beard as white as snow, 
and it waved upon his steel-clad breast. His ftce was 
deeply marked, but his complexion was transparent and 
healthy. His grey eyes were bri^t and restless, and his 
small mouth wore a sarcastic and haughty e x pression. 
His head was covered with a red turban, and the tale of a 
white horse waved fh>m it over his shoulders. Hia tome 
was of brown cloth, purchased firom the adventurous Turks, 
who, scorning the imperial blockade, brought their mer- 
chandise to the guarded shore. Long white trousers, wide 
and clean, covered his nether extremities, while his small 
feet were encased in mocassins of untanned leather. He 
was tall and spare, and bore himself with the digni^ and 
freedom of one who had never bent to mortal as his fu- 
perior. Schamyl-Oku looked upon the gallant old chief 
with eager interest, and strove to recognise in his some 
features of the past ; but time had either obliterated their 
impression from his memory, or his glance was insofBdent 
to call up his latent recollections. 

* Lieutenant Maximinoff will attend the conference to be 
held in my quarters immediately,' said Mackovitch, as be 
passed the young man; and Schamyl-Oku, bowing fol- 
lowed the commander and his visiter. 

It was considered politic to impress the Circaadaas with 
the grandeur and power of the czar, and on every occa- 
sion that they visited the invaders' strongholds the soldiers 
of Russia were paraded, all the officers were convened to 
give effect to the most simple intercommunication of the 
general and a chief^ and flags and tinselled articles of fur- 
niture garnished the apartment where they met. Macko- 
vitch, on this occasion, occupied an elevated seat as ih» 
representative of the greatest of potentates, and his officers 
were all ranged around him. The aged Circassian seated 
himself crosslegged upon an ottoman confronting the 
general 

Mackovitch commanded the dragoman to harangue the 
chief on the felly of his countr3rmen resisting the all but 
super-earthlv power of Russia; to impress him with an 
idea of the clemency and loving-kmdness of the emperor; 
and to finish by offering a rewiml for the head of Schamyl- 
Tat The blood of Schamyl-Oku ran cold as he listened to 
the murderously debasing overtures and proposals of the 
soldier, and he could have smitten him where he sat when 
he heard him breathe his father's name. The interpreter 
looked uneasily around before he began to translate the 
words of the officer, for he knew the Circassian's sooni of 
dishonour, and he dreaded the outburst of his wrath ; and 
Schamyl-Oku, anxious to catch their import in the Adigbe 
language, and to watch their effect upon his conntrynaii, 

Sressed forward and gazed upon the aged warrior. The 
^ts of the past now began to illumine his memory, and 
dim indefinite recollections were revived as the fiice of the 
old man expressed scorn or ridicule in answer to the pa- 
laver of tiie dragoman. The lights shone full upon vat 
manly countenanoe, with its deep ftirrows and striking 
lineaments, and when the old chidf sprung to his fbet and 
grasped his yataghan, at the conclusion of the dragoman's 
speech, Schamyl-Oku recognised, in his passbn of insulted 
honour, his own beloved eUcUik Achmet-Tughuz. 

< Schamyl-Tat bore my son Arslan fh>m ti^ fiuigs of the 
Moscovite vultures,' cried Achmet, ftiriously waving his 
brand ; * I was the ateUik of his son, whom some coward 
bore away ; and I would strike your emperor down did be 
ask me to betray so dear a friend.' The passion that had 
kindled in the old man's eyes slowly feded away, and, 
sheathing his weapon and resuming his seat, he prq)u«d 
to listen to any ferther harangue after this vigorous and 
spirited protest 

Mackovitch's sinister, mean countenance became Hvid 
with passion as he beheld Achmet's haugh^ look and un- 
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mlsti^kable demonstration of soom. The slaTO in sonl and 
body to his emperor, he had no idea of honour or indepen- 
dence — ^fit instrument of a tyrant whose unscrapmous 
ambiUon required agents capable only of deeds of carnage 
and rapacity. This wretdi, in the presence of his yictim, 
and with twenty gentlemen around him, proposed a reward 
to anj officer who would assassinate Achmet-Tughuz when 
on the morrow he had gone beyond the boundimes of the 
ibrt. Schamyl-Oku saw at a glance the danger of his 
aged ftiend, aiid as prompt in thought as in action, he in- 
timated to the general Us readiness to comply with his 
desires. 

By sunrise on the following morning Achmet was 
mounted on his black impatient charger, and Schamyl-Oku, 
whom MackoTitch introduced as a guard of honour, rode 
by his side. A seijeant from the fort accompanied them 
a short distance, until the young officer, as if recollecting 
himself ordered the soldier to return with a letter to Gene- 
ral Mackoyitch. It was a short and pithy epistle, and ran 
thus : * \lllain — ^I was stolen from my home ten years ago, 
and conYoyed to the chief city of your master; I was in- 
structed in the art of war that I might slay my country- 
men ; I breathed the atmosphere of fiilsehood that it might 
destroy my recollections of^ and make me hate my country. 
But nature was too strong for your tyrant and his myr- 
mitlons. I haye never forgotten that I am a Circassian; 
1 have never ceased to remember that I am the son of 
Schamyl-Tat, the pkhoor of Achmet-Tughuz whom you 
would kiU, and the enemy of Nicholas and Mackoyitch/ 

Mackoyitch was ftuious when he read this pointed inti- 
mation, and, giving way to his passion, he dashed his 
clench^ hand in ^e foce of the messenger; he stormed, 
threatened, and yowed the annihilation of the Circassian 
tribes ; but Achmet and his atalik were beyond his power, 
and he was outwitted. 

The sun's rays were dancing in the mountain torrents 
and streaming over meadow and fell, when Achmet and 
his yet unknown foster-son entered the valley of the Pshat. 
They rode in silence, for Achmet believed his companion 
to be a Russian incognisant of his language, and Schamy I's 
heart was full. 

* The hills of Pshat are beautiftil,' said the youth at last, 
* and their flowers are bright and sweet ; but I have seen a 
flower in the valley of Dogwai fairer than them all.' 

Achmet suddenly drew up his steed and gazed in mute 
amazement on his gallant young companion. It was some 
time before he found the power of utterance, and when he 
did BO, he slowly said, with a softened voice, * The flowers 
of both Pshat and Dogwai have been blighted by thy Mos- 
coy brothers ; we part at this cross before us, and wc may 
never meet again save in battle ; but I never thought to 
find one whose tongue can discourse in the Adighe lan- 
guage an enemy to my country.' 

* The eagle may be torn from its eyrie,' said the youth, 
with enthusiasm, * and its wings may be shorn ; the lion 
may be caged and chained,]and its courage for a time sub- 
dued ; but let the free bird to the clifif and the king-beast to 
the forest^ and they return once more to the habits of their 
nature. I speak the language of the Adighe because I am 
a pshe of tiieir blood. I will not part with Achmet at the 
stone-cross, because he must return las pkhoor to Schomyl- 
Tat, and I will never blight a flower in Pshat or Dogwai, 
because I am Schamyl-Oku.' 

The old man gazed upon the animated face of the youth 
till his own illumined visage trembled with emotion. He 
slowly dismounted firom his steed, but not a sound escaped 
his lips; then stretching out his arms, while the youth 
threw himself from his horse, he clasped him in a yearning 
embrace to his aged bosom. The tarko-hhass and his pro- 
teg^ turned aside from the path that conducted to Schamyl- 
Tat's dwelling, and in a few days arrived in the valley of 
Dogwai; and fleet messengers scoured the hills of Not- 
whatsh and Shapsuk, and beacons blazed on every peak, 
for Achmet could now perform the last office of an honour- 
able atalik, and Schamyl-Oku was about to be restored to 
his people when the due time arrived. The young man 
lorea the speech of his youth, and he listened to its sounds 
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with rapture. That it was harsh and dissonant, his Rus- 
sian tutors had often told him, but they had never heard 
it discoursed fVom the lips of Zawoo, and he deemed them 
but sorry judges. Her voice was low and musical, and 
might have rendered even the dialect of Moscovy beautiful ; 
so at least thought Schamyl-Oku before he had been a 
week in Dogwai. At lost he resumed the garb of his 
country. Achmet presented him with every accessory of 
a warrior, and his ample wardrobe had been fhshioned by 
the fair hands of Zawoo. A strong and gallant steed was 
led behind the charger he rode, and a hundred nobles, 
freemen, and pshilts, formed his escort to Pshat There 
was pride in Uie fhce of Achmet, and rapture in that of 
Schamyl-Tat, when the atalik presented his fHend vnth 
his long-lost son. The young man was led into his fa- 
ther's house, and all the inmates bowed to him and pro 
nounced his name ; and the young maidens smiled on him, 
and whispered that there would soon be a riyal to the lion 
of Notwhatsh on the plains of the Khu-Shkho and Kuban. 
And then the feast was served upon the hill-top, and twice 
a hundred warriors sat down to eat. They spoke of flree- 
dom, captivity, and the dishonourable assassin Macko- 
viteh ; and Achmet, to show his scorn of such a foul plot as 
Schamyl-Oku had sayed him from, commanded the min- 
strels to play. 

< Let joy be in the valley of Pshat,' sang the minstrels, 
* and peace in the bosom of Schamyl-Tat. Achmet-Tughuz, 
whose name is truth, and whose heart is as pure as the 
streams of Gul, wept for the pkhoor whom the Moscovs 
stole away, and Schamyl's bosom was lonely, for his young 
savo was gone. But Achmet now rejoices, for he brings 
the young oak to its own green hills — ^he restores the fUU- 
fledged eagle to his parent; and Schamyl's eye grows 
bright, for when ho scatters his foes his son will be at his 
side ; when his black horse breathes terror into the hearts 
of the red-haired Moscovs, Schamyl-Oku will be at his 
back. There grows a rose in Dogwai,' they continued, 
changing the theme — ' a toxr and lovely flower. It would 
be well if Schamyl-Oku could plant it on the hills of 
Pshat ; there is a star in the north which must shine in 
the valleys of Notwhatsh.' 

Shortly after his restoration Schamyl-Oku bore Zawoo 
to his home in Pshat, and the blazing fort he captured was 
the beacon that was lighted at his nuptials. 

We sometimes hear of the deeds of the Tcherkesses, as 
fitfhl rescripts of Circassian war are borne to our shores, 
and we know that the most gallant and unyielding of the 
mountain chiefis continues still to wave the banner of vic- 
tory and to rejoice in the terrible name of Sohamyl ; and 
those who consult the flitting records of passing events, 
vnll find that the capture and escape of Schamyl-Oku, the 
son of the redoubted Schamyl, is no fiction. 

ADVICE TO YOUNG LADIES. 

When I am speaking to young girls (the Lord bless 
and keep them !) I am m my proper element. Why should 
it be otherwise? I have had five thousand under my 
charge, and spent thirty years of my life devoted to their 
service ; and the general reader will excuse me if I add some 
further advice to them. If it be good, others may have 
its benefit as well as they, but it is most natural to me to 
address myself to them. Would yon, my dear young 
ladies, do the will of God on earth by being useful to your 
fellow-beings P Take care of health. Would you enjoy 
life P Take care of health ; for without it existence is, for 
every purpose of enjoyment, worse than a blank. No 
matter bow much wealth or how many luxuries you can 
command, there is no enjojrment without health. To 
an aching head what is a downy pillow, with silken cur- 
tains floating aboye P What is the cushioned landau and 
the gardened landscape to her whose disordered lungs can 
no longer receive the inspirations of an ordinary atmos- 
phere P And what are books, music, and paintings to her 
whose nervous suflierings give disease to her senses, and 
agony to her frame P Would you smooth for your tender 
parents the pillow of declining life P Take care of health. 
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And does tbe ' prophetic pencil' solnetimes trace the form 
of one whose name, perhaps, Is now unknown, who shall 
hereafter devote to you a iiiahiy and generous heart, and 
marriage sanction the bond P Would you be a blessing to 
such a one f then now take care of your health : or if you 
hesitate, let imagination go still further. Fancy yourself 
feeble, as with untimely age, clad in Vestments of sorrow, 
and leaving a childless home to walk fbrth with bim to 
the churchyard, there to weep ovet yout buried oflP- 
spring. Study then to know your frame, that you may, 
before it is too late, pursue such a c6u^se tts Will secure 
to you a sound and vigorous constitution. Leain that 
to be careful of your health is to accustbm yourself to 
bear, without inconvenieface, the fbU range Of tempera- 
ture to which you must sometimes be exposed by the cli- 
mate you live in. When you go forth, erect your form, 
expand your chest, and let your organs of respiration and 
your cheek meet the full current of air which your onward 
motion produces and sets against you. If you have here- 
tofore believed that this was a dangeroiis exposure, and 
have covered your face from the wintry air as you went 
abroad, on foot or otherwise, now learn that this is a mis- 
take. But if you have already practised it till your 1 Ung:8, 
like a dyspeptic stomach, cannot digest their wholesome 
aliment, then you must not change year habits at once, 
but by degrees. Pass no day without invigorating the 
circulation by exercise more or less energetic. Be care- 
ful to take regularly the simple diet which nature requires, 
but shun all ueverages and condiments which unduly ex- 
cite the nerves and disorder the stomach, for the nerves 
are the media through which the lungs derive their vital 
power, and the stomach, that through which the blood 
itself is formed ; and to no purpose is the chatinel for cir- 
culation and the motive power, if there be no healthy 
blood to be circulated. Have the good sense to disregard 
iashion when it would lead you to imprudence in dress. 
You dress for beauty as well as for health. That is right, 
for GK)d himself has not disregarded beauty in his exter- 
nal creation, and beauty is the child of nature and sim- 
plicity, not of ornament, extravagance, and affectation. 
But study nature's fine models more than fashion plates, 
and you will gain in beauty as well as in health. The 
attenuated waist and the Chinese foot are not divinely 
made, but fashion-fbrmed, and are nothing better than 
superinduced deformities. As to pressure on the lungs, 
enough has been said for you to remember its danger. 
But the pressure on the stomach is also deleterious, and 
that on the liver muy be both fatal to health and de- 
structive of beauty. If the vital motions of the liver are 
obstructed, the yellow bile pervades and disorders the 
general system, and ruins the complexion. Bp careful to 
clothe your feet properly, and press them not too closely. 
A free circulation cannot go on if obstructed here, and 
here is the greatest danger of obsthiction. Be not over 
anxious then to haVe a tiny foot ; for undue pressure on 
the feet, and carelessness in keeping Up warmth at the 
feet by proper covering, have perhaps destroyed as many 
female lives as unnatural pressure on the lungs. Unna- 
tural pressure on the lungs, the stomach, and the liver, 
annihilates real beauty of form and complexion, and pres- 
sure on the f^t, its finest accompaniment, grace and dig- 
nity of motion. The French women are allowed to be 
the most^racefol in the world, and their feet are well 
grown. 'Taglioni, the very queen of grace, had large but 
well shaped fiset. But who thought of this as in the dance 
she seemed to float on air P Then the eye could detect no 
jar when in descending she touched the floor, nor any ap- 
pearance of eflfbrt when she rose, but the wavy line of 
grace remained unbroken. Such perfection of move- 
ment a very small fbot could not have allowed. Guard 
by prober clothing the region of the lungs. I verily be- 
lieve that a quarter of a yard of flannel applied in due 
time to the chest, would have saved many a death by con- 
sumption. In our cold climate, that so many should have 
to so expose the neck, breast, and shoulders, is only to be 
accounted fbr on the supposition of the upward tendency 
of a heating agent. But manji by tempting nature too 



hr in this particular, tiavd gone to lintitnelj gravag. Tm 
have seen now necessary td eireulatibn and to lift ii tin 
heat of the lungs. Guard it then with a eare exceeded 
by no other, except that trhibh should be paid to ke^iii^ 
in vigorous flow the fountain-Spring of spiritual m.— 
Emma Willda^. 



SELECT PASSAGES FROM teE FRENOE 

Avoid all thos^ who, unclej' the pretext of explafaiig 
nature, soi^ in the hearte of men their defeolAtmg dot- 
trines, and whose apparent sceptidsm is at onoe aoit 
affirmative and moi« donatio than tJie actual oonvieti^ 
of thdi^ adversaries. Uhdei* the lofly pretext that|tbc7 
alohe are enlightened, veraeiotiB, trU8twottii;f| they in- 
perioudly subject us to their trweeping decisions, and vnder 
the pretext of unfolding the ttue principle Of things, t% 
give us only unintelligible systems built in tiieir own im- 
ginations. As to the refill overturning, detfe^iyin^ tnn- 
pling under foot all that men respect, they tAke flxAA ib 
afflicted the last consolation of their misery — from tiie lidi 
and the powerful the only curb of thdr passions; Ikey 
snatch fh)m the depths of the heart all remorse for eiine 
and all the hopes of the virtuous, and then extol thansehsB 
as the benefactors of thei^ species. ' Truth,' say they, * can 
nevei* be hurtful to mankind.' Such is also my belief; 
and this, in my opinion, is the be^ evidence that what ^ 
teach is not the truth. 

We judge too much of hapj)iness fbom appearances— we 
suppose it to be where there is least of it — ^we seek it whcve 
it was never knowii to be found. Gaiefy is but a vety 
eqnivoctkl sign of its possession. A gaj person is often taly 
an unfortunate one, who seeks to cheat others and to deoeire 
himselfl Those people who af« in society so open, so foil 
of smiles, so serene^ are often sad and discontented by 
themselves, and make their domestics paj for the amuse- 
ment afforded to their coteries. True bcmtentment is 
neither gay not waggish. Jealous of so sweet a sentimeBt, 
in tasting we think of it, relish it, and fbar its losS. The 
man truly happy neither speaks nor laughs much — ^^^ 
ness, so to speak, is drawn closely around his heart. T&se 
blustering amusements, those turbnlebt |)leasure8, nuiv 
serve to conceal the disgust of ennui; bdt melandiolyu 
the friend of happiness, and tears accompany the Bwe«^ 
enjoyments ; nay, excessive joy itself oocasions rather tears 
than smiles. 

Man, dost thou wish to lite happily and wisely? AttaA 
thyself to virtue Alone — to thdt beanty which ncvet fedes. 
lict thy condition limit thy desires — thy duties precede 
thy inclinations. Learn to lose that Which may be taken 
away ; learn to leave all when Virtue commands thee; to 
put thyself above fortune; to detach thv heart Without 
allowing it to be torn by her fluctuations ; to be courageon 
in adversity that thou mayest never be iniserable; to be 
resolute in thy duties that thou mayest never be criminal 
Then wilt thou be hapn^ in defiance of fbHone, and wise 
in despite of passions ; iheh wilt thou find in the possesion 
even of the most fitigile blessings a pleasure which nothmg 
may disturb ; thou wilt possess them without tiieir pos- 
sessing thee ; and thou wilt feel that man, with whom all 
is transitory, ei^oys only that he may know how to lose. 

It is not so easy as is supposed to rcnotmce Virtue. Long 
does she oontinue to torment those who abandon her; and 
her eharms, which are the delight of the good, ccmSfltute 
the greatest torment of the wicked, who Btill love her at- 
tractions, but are no longer cnpitble of enjoying than. 

A fiilse shame and the fear of censure occasion more 
bad actions than good; but virtue may not blush except 
at that which is evil. 

It is infinitely better to degrade worldly gtandeur tiian 
virtue ; and the wife of a coUiet' Is more x^pectable than 
the mistress of a prince. 

It is not money alone'which the tihfoHunate have tteecl 
of-— it is only the slothful in well-doing who do good wi^ 
their purses in their hands. Consolation, coun^, atteo- 
tion, Mends, are so many of the compensations which ^ 
bestows, in de&ult of riches, for the relief of tte indig^ 
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Ko Kbne^t m&n may eter bodst of haying Ifeistire, do long 
iu he has good to perform, a country to seHe, and the 
iin}ia|>py to relieve. 

So long as any one wants the necessaries of We, what 
honest inan should boast of having snperflnities ? 

Men say that life is short, whilei at the Same time, they 
exert themselves to make it so. Not knowing how to em- 

Sloy their time, they complain of its rapidity^ and yet it 
owB too slowly to satisfy them. Always AiU of the object 
at which they aim, they behold with regret the interval 
whieh 8e|>aratee them from it ; one looks with ezpeetation 
to the day following, another to the next month, a third to 
six months henee — ^none can live to-day — none are content 
with the present hour — all find it passing too slow. Mor- 
tals, will ye never cease to calnihniate nature? Why com- 
plain that life is short, while it is not even so short ad you 
wish? If there be one amongst you who knows how to 
infose enough of moderation in his desires as never to despise 
the passing hour, he will not deem it too contracted ; to 
lire and to enjoy will be for him the same thing ; and should 
he happen to die youngs he will die contented with the 
measure of his days. 

Conscience is the voice of the soul — ^the passions are the 
Toice of the body. Is it wonderful that these two languages 
often contradict each other? and then which must we listen 
to? Too often does reason decdve us ; only too much have 
we acquired the right to ^cept agunst her decisions; but 
conscience never deceives us, we is to the soul what instinct 
is to the body ; who follows it obeys nature, and need not 
dread being led astray. If conscience speaks to every 
heart, why tiien are there so few who understand it? Alas! 
it is because it speaks to us the language of nature — a 
langoage we have all learned to ferget. 

There are few expressions which may not be rendered 
absurd by isolating them. This manoeuvre has always 
been a talent of subordinate or envious critics. 

The vigorous style of thought of superior minds gives 
them a particular idiom ; and common minds have not the 
grammar of that language. 

The slowest to promise is always the most fiiithfbl to 
perform. 

EverytJung may be i^isied except kindness ; and there 
is no more certain means of acquiring the affection of others 
than that of beetovring ours on them. 

!nie best manner to estimate the value of reading, is to 
examine into its efftects upon the mind. t¥hat kind of excel- 
lence may a book possess, if it lead not its readers to virtue ? 

A single lesson of morality proper for in&ncy, and the 
most important at every agO) is never, nor upon any pre- 
text, to do evil, fiven the precept to do gobd, if not subor- 
dinate to this, is dangerous, false, conlraaictory. Where is 
the being totally destitute of goodness ? Every person is 
occasionally good, the most wicked as well as his neigh- 
bours—he gives happiness to one at the expense of misery 
to hundr^s ; and m>m thence proceed all our calamities. 

Let us not search into books for those principles and 
rules we will mote certainly find within our own breasts. 
Let us despise all those vdin disputes of pliilosophers upon 
happiness and virtue ; etaplov ourselves in rendering pood 
and happy the time which they lose in seeking how they 
may be so ; and propose to ourselves great examples to 
imitate, rather than vain systems to follow. 

The abuu9e of knowledge produces disbelief. All the 
leateed disdain the vulgar opinion — each wishing to frame 
nbtiens for hhnself. 

A single prec^t of morality may be substituted for all 
the rest; it is this : * Never say nor do anything which 
thon ftrt Hot willing that every one should both hear and 
see.' That Roman was the most estimable of men, who 
wished that his house was so constructed as that every 
person might observe all that was done within. 

How comes it that a cripple person does not irritate us, 
and that a cripple mind does irritate us? The reason is, 
because a cripple person acknowledges that we walk 
strai^t, while ft cripple mind asserts that it is we who 
liibp. Without this bonsideration, our pity moire than our 
Anger would be excited. 



Bpictettis also hai inquired why we ate hot ahgry if told 
that we hate a headache^ ahd that we ai*e angry if it be 
ftaid to us that we reason badly, or choose badly. The caiise 
of this is, that we arfe veiy certain we have not a headache, 
and that we are not cripple; but we are not so firmly 
assiired that we always choose correctly. 

If during the iiight we invariably dreamed again the same 
thing, we should i)erhat)s be affected as much as by objects 
seen during the day. And if an artisan weire certain of 
dreahiing eveir night for twelve hours that he Was a king, 
I believe that he would be almost as happy to a king who 
dreamed every ni^t that he was an artisan. 

Plato and Aristotle are usually imagined as persons 
wearing majestic robes, and ad being invariably grave and 
serious. The truth is, they were honest affable men, who 
laughed with their friends like others. And when they 
formed their laws and political treatises, it was merely to 
eiyoy and divert themselves. This was the least philoso- 
phic and the least serious portion of their lives. The most 
philosophic was to live in simplicity and tranquillity. 

All men desire to be happy; to this there is no excep- 
tion. However dissimilar the means emplojred, they all 
aim at this end. What prompts one man to go to battle, 
and another man not to go, is the same desire in both, ac- 
eompanied by di£E^rent views. 

^ __ _ 

LIMANESE LADIES. 

A TOUKQ lady of Lima rises late, dresses her hair with 
orange flowers, and waits for breakfast, after which she 
receives or pays visits. During the heat of the day, she 
swings in a hammock or reclines on a sofa smoking a cigar. 
After dinner she again pays visits, and finishes the evening 
either in the theatre, on the plazo, or the bridge. Few 
ladies occupy themselves wim needlework or netting, 
though some of them possess great skill in these arts. 
Hie pride which the fair Limanese take in their dainty 
little feet knows no bouhds. Walking, or sitting, or 
standing, swinging in the hammock, or lyintt <jn the sofa, 
they are ever watchful to let tbeifr tiny feet be seen. 
Praise of their virtue, their understanding, or their 
beauty sounds not half so sweetly as encomiums bestowed 
on their pretty feet. Thev take the most Scrupulous care 
of them and evet^ thing tnat might fhvour their enlarge- 
ment. A lai^ge foot (Polaza IngUssOj an English foot, 
as they say) is an abomination to them. I once heard 
a beautiful European lady deseti-edly extolled by some fair 
dames of liiina, but they wotind up their eulogium with 
these Words, pero qui piei (but What a fbot) fxknscha una 
Idnchd (it is like a great boat). The fbot in auestiott 
would by no means hate beeh thought larfre in Europe. 
The Limanese ^ossfess in ah extraordinary degree talents 
which unhappily are seldom cultivated as they should be. 
They have great penetration j ^dbnd judgment, and very 
corrett views respecting thi! mbSt diversified affairs of life. 
Like the wometi of Seville, they ate remarkable for their 
quick and pbinted repartees, and a Limanese is sure never 
to come off secobd best in a Wak* of wottls. They possess 
a rare firmness of dlkracter, and k courage not generally 
given to their siSx. In thesfe respects they are superior to 
the dastardly, vacillating men, and they have played a 
^art as important, often much mere so, in all the politi- 
cal troubles of the country. Ambitious and aspiring, ac- 
customed to conduct with ease the maziest intrigues with 
a presence of mind that faever foils them, even at the most 
critical moment ; passionate and bold, they mingle iu the 

?:reat game of politics with tremendous effect, and usually 
urn it to their oWn advantage, seldom to ttiat of the state. 
All these characteristics were combined in a high degree 
in the person of Donna Frandsca Subyago^ the wifo of 
Don Augustin Gamara, formerly president of Peru. She 
was accused, indeed, of havibg been the main cause of the 
unhappy condition of Peru at the period of Gamara's rule ; 
but I believe that the main source of the evil lay in her 
husband's weakness and cowardice. When Gamara and 
his troop were pelted with stones by the populace of Lima, 
and he stood whining in the Plazo Major, not knowing 
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what to do, Donna Francisca snatcbed his sword from his 
side, put herself at the head of the troop, and commanded 
a well-ordered retreat — the only means by which it was 
possible to save herself and the remains of the army. A 
trooper having ventured to make some offensive remarks 
on her conduct, she rode up to him, and told him that 
she would have a pair of gloves made out of bis skin. She 
died of epilepsy, a few months after, in Valparaiso. The 
life of this woman, since her marriage with Gamara, pre- 
sents in uninterrupted succession such remarkable traits 
of courage, determination, presence of mind, and pas- 
sionate emotion, that it would well employ the pen of the 
ablest biographer. — Dr Tshudi. 

BBOTHEBLT LOTS. 

It was a pretty saying of a little boy, who, sedng two 
nestling biids pecking at each other, inquired of his elder 
brother what they were doing. * They are quarrelling,' 
was the answer. * No,' replied the child, * that cannot be ; 
they are brothers.* 

BBSIQNATIOM. 

A deaf and dumb child was questioned if she knew why 
she was bom thus. The tears rapidly filled the eyes of 
the afflicted child, but in a moment or two she da^ed 
them away, and with a sweet smile playing upon her 
thoughtful countenance, wrote upon her little slate — 
* Even so, Father; for so it seemed good in thy sight.' 

OONTEMTMKNT. 

Climb not too high, lest you fhll ; nor lie on the ground, 
lest you be trampled on. Consider yourself safest when 
your own legs bear you. 

sfbnsbb's faert qubkn. 

When Spenser had finished his fiimous poem of the Faery 
Queen, he carried it to the Earl of Southampton, the great 
patron of the poets of that day. The manuscript being 
sent up to the earl, he read a few pages, and then ordered 
his servant to give the writer twenty pounds. Reading on, 
he cried in a rapture, * Carry that man another twenty 
pounds.' Prof^^ng ihrther, ho exclaimed, < Give him 
twenty pounds more.' But at length he lost all patience, 
and said, * Qo turn that fellow out of the house, for if I 
read fiuriher I shall be ruined.' 

TBE SOURCE OF THE THAMES. 

Within two miles of Cirencester is the source of the 
Thames — a clear fountain in a rocky dell, known by the 
name of Thames Head. This is the little infantine stream, 
so great a giant when it arrives at its fiill growth. The 
little dell whence issues the gentle stream is in hot seasons 
perfectly dry, but the drought that stops the supply at the 
fountain-head has but slight eflfect on the course of the 
stream. It has so many different feeders fh>m various 
parts of the country, that at Lechlade and Cricklade it 
i*un8 on its usual course uninfluenced by the scarcity at 
the head. There is an amusing story told of a sunple 
Cockney, who, on his way fVom Bristol to London, turned 
aside to visit ihe source of the river he was so proud of. 
It was warm summer; there had been no rain for three 
weeks, and the spring was dried up. 'Alas!' said he, 
with an expression of the utmost alarm and sorrow, * what 
ruin this must cause at London! What will the poor 
people do for water?* and his busy &ncy conjured up a 
dirdVil picture of a thousand ills consequent upon the 
stoppage of the stream — no more ships arriving at London 
laden with the wealth of the world, the bankruptcy of 
rich merchants, the shutting up of 'Change, the failure of 
the Bonk of England, the anguish of ruined families, and 
the death of thousands in the agonies of thirst The 
Germans tell a similar story of a traveller who visited the 
springs of the Danube, and wMch, as we arc upon the 
subject, may serve as a pendant to the tale of our Cockney. 
The traveller in this case was a Suabian, and whenever 
the Germans wish to palm off a joke, a Suabian is sure to 
be the butt On noticing in what a small stream the 
water trickled at the source of that great river (the 
Danube), he formed the bold resolution of stopping it up. 
He put his hand across it, and, as he fimded the various 



cities upon its course deprived of their supply of water bf 
this deed, he exclaimed, in the pride of his heart, * Wljt 
wiU they say at TiennAV-^Ths Tkawus and iU TVOv. 
tcarUs. 



THE CAMERONIAirS DREAM. 

Tbo aathor of the fbllowing vanes was Jaxnet Hidon, of the ptriih 
of Kirkoonnel, in Nlthsdale. In his early yoath be followed the ooe»> 
padon of a shepherd, and it was while thus engaged that heconipoieS 
this poem. Lord JeJRfrex was so much pleased with it that be pre- 
cored fbr him a sttnation as tator in the ship Doris, under the coo- 
mand of Captain William Hope Johnston, in which ho sailed to Soak 
America. On liis return he went to London, where he was foratttx 
en(i;aged in teaching, and latterly as a reporter in the Hoose of Omb. 
mons. In October, 1827, he accepted a situation as pn ece pi m In hit 
lCi^esty*s ship Tweed, nnder the command of Lord Churdiill, bat v« 
only at sea a few days when he died. 

In a dream of the night I was wafted away 
To the mulrland of mist where the martyrs lay. 
Where Cameron's sword and his bible arc seen 
Engraved on the stone where the heather grows green; 

Twas a dream of those ages of daiicness and Uood, 
Wlien the minister's home was the mountain and wood: 
When in Wellwood's dark vslley the standard of Zion, 
All bloody and torn, *mong the heather was lying. 

Twas morning— and summer's yonng sun from tlie east 
Lay in loving repose on tlie gtecn mountain's breast: 
On Wardlaw and Caimtable, the clear, shining dew 
Gllsten'd sheen 'rnong the heathbclls and mountain flowers Mue ; 

And far up'in heaven, near the white, sunny dond. 
The song of the lark was melotUous and loud ; 
And in Glenrouir's wHd solitudes, Icngthen'd and deep^ 
Were tlie whistling of plovers and bleating of sheep : 

And Wellwood*s sweet valley breathed mu:dc a^d gladne«» 
And its ft'csh meadow-blooms hung in beauty, and rcdnen; 
Its daughters were happy to liail me rctumlng 
And drink the delights of July's sweet morning: 

But, oh ! tliere were hearts cherish'd fiir other ftding% 
Illumed by the liprht of prophetic rerealinga. 
Who drauk from the scencrj' of beauty but aomnv. 
For they knew that their blood would bedew it to-morrow. 

Twas the few faithfhl oiks who with Cameron were lying, 
Conceal'd 'roong the mist, where the heatli-fbwl were flying; 
For the horsemen of EorialioU around them were horiin^ 
And their bridal reins rung through thu thin misty cor'riog. 

Their faces grew pale, and their swords were nnsheath'd. 
But the vengeance that darkened their brow was unbreathed; 
With eyes raised to heaven in calm resignation. 
They sung their last song to the God of salvation. 

The hills with the deep moumfUl music were ringing, 
The curlew and plover in concert were singing; 
But the melody died 'mid derision and laughter. 
As the host of ungodly rush'd on to the shuighter. 

Though in mist, and in darkness, and fire they were shroaded, 
Yet the souls of the righteous were calm and nndoudcd; 
Their darii eyes flash'd lightning, as, Ann and onbcnding, 
They stood, like the rock which the thunder is rending. 

The muskets wore flashing, the blue swords were gleaming. 
The helmets were deft, and the red blood was streaming: 
The heavens grew dark, and the thunder was rolling. 
>Vhen in Wellwood's dark mulriands the mighty were fhlllng: 

TVhen the righteous had fallen, and the combat was cniM, 
A chariot of Are through the dark doud descended: 
Its drivers were angels, on horses of whiteness. 
And its burning wheds tum'd on axles of brightness! 

A seraph unfolded its doors bright and shining, 
All dazzling like gold of the seventh refining: 
And the souls that came fbrth out of great tribulation 
Have mounted the chariot and steeds of salvation. 

On the arch of the rainbow the chariot is gliding, 
llirough the path of the tliunder the horsemen arc riding. 
Glide swiftly, bright spirits, the prize b before yo— 
A croTH-n never-fading— a kingdom of glory ! 



TBB FAMILT CIRCUS. 

There is nothing in the worid which is so remarbiUe i^ 
the character of parents ; nothing so intimate and eDde■^ 
ing as the relation of husband and wife ; nothing so teoder 
as that of children ; nothing so lovely as those ^brethren 
and sisters. The little circle is made one by a smg^ ia* 
terest, and by a angular union of affection. — JDr Dwi^ 
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tfiESENT AND PEOSPECTIVE STATE 
OF THE TNITEIt KINGDOM. 
NoTHiKa can be Bnpposed oapabte of prodndug moi 
gloamy knd dismal BensatJooB than nevspaperreoi^g tor 
the TaA few montlui. The late ^ure oT the potato crop : 
uw feurfoll; felt In Ireland espedall; ojid the West 
Highlands it haB alreadj been prodnctiTe of coosequenoes 
tiie most diauitronB and appalliDg. From both these por- 
tions of the Biitiih empire accoonta are daily receiTed 
which no one can penwe withont emotions of horror. 
Millions of our feUow-creatnree in the one quarter of the 
eenntry, and hnndreds of thousands in the other, are re- 
proented as enduring all the miser; xMch the most Tivid 
bncj can picture to itself as likely to he consequent npon 
tlie presence of &mine, and the rigorous sereiities of a 
winter more than usually inclemcDt.* 

Philanthropio Britain has no doubt to a oertun extent 
already aeled lilie herself All over the nation the cry of 
destitutjon and misery has Ijeen almost nniTeraally re- 
sponded to. To meet the direful exigency, large sums of 
I notiey have been raised by private iiubscription, and by 
order of gOTemment immense qoantitieB of grain haye been 
exported to the suffering districts, to afford their nnfortn- 
nste inhabitants a partjal and lemporaiy relieC StJU, like 
ill remedial measores into which public legislators and 
piitale philanthropists are occasionally hurried, from the 
ndden and untoward pressure of national emergencies 
I which human sagadtf oould neither haye foreseen nor pre- 
I Tented, it is very obrious that the eril is br as yet flrom 
l>eing remedied ; that it has only nndergoue a snperfidal 
I touch; that the supplies transmitted for the consumption 
I el so many nullions of our fellow-countrymen in the dis- 

* Tt ha* beat computed that the land nnd«r potato cnltlntten In 
' iRlud taftiUrl,Mi«^(»0 ecru, ttie annul pn-dncs of wtalch li iMl- 
luul lir Fnilwur Kant, the blcheet uUhorllT, at nine Kiiia pa 
I im ^ lint, enppoalnK It to tw only eeren tana the whole annnal Ji^ 
donorpgtatoa In Ireland mwld be about 14,IWa.«00toni: and aa- 
aaiag thai onl/ one hMil of the polito cnp haa bun deainnd. iba 
JuuUiT it 7,iioo.lMO tana llieaTeraeeiicl^toriibat cettmUedlo 
tcrcqnlilie fOr tbe iD|ipon or ona individual fin- a year, la ooa qoaner, 
, nditonofpotaloeebehiff narijflTe Chnea tiie weight ot a qnsrtcr 
"'■bat, limiiiiaeedloTteldagreataramairatofDaniiiKDt, aotha^ 
neo making ■ large dedoetlDn Itom the 7,0«0,0l» tena of poiuoc* 
' ^bii bmve bem dvtrojed, fhr the proportioD of theae ibat would In 
'mUsan Teaij have been naed Hw feeding plga, and olher pnrpoaei 
I iKutbeKodofman, Itmaj'beealtmatedthataeieaataaDiacbeiad 
potatocropinlreluid. ui 

^.....Mof- ■-■■ 

potMocultli 



ar giahi enma Hence, If ._ 
rennd under potalo cuHtialtDn In Iiebuid were lo be 
^jear to tD« nidng of grain CTopi. there wnolil ho n 
jeuid hitherto Tielded by the iBnte groDiid, equal ia 
Bnad tn the aupport of a,oO0,0OD vt the populAtiDiL It 
"> >,Ka,000 iiuarten of grain are annuall; iwd in Orei 






tricts mentioned, to be of more than temporary avail, must 
tie followed op by others still, if possible, more liberal than 
the first; and that if all this ia not accomplished, a fear- 
ftdly reactiTe influence will soon tie felt over those portiona 
of the kingdom where good wages and plentiAil employ- 
ment have bitherto enabled the industrious lo provide^ not- 
withstanding the increased price of prori^ons, for their 
own support Should provisions oontinne to ascend in 
prio^ the wages at present reodved by the labourer will 
not only prove insufficient Kir his support, but labour 
itself will in all probability Buffer a dimination in valu^ 
seeing that from the quarters where so many are at pre- 
sent eiisting on national charity we may andupate the 
influx at no distant interval of time of thousands in seardt 
of work, who in order to obtain it will consent to take less 
for thor labour. If an unwonted rise in the common nece»> 
saries Dflifeaimultancouslj take place with a &lt in the la- 
bourer's pay, Brilua will exhibit a spectacle of miser; 
more deplorable than has been Splayed in any former 
period of ber eventfol and chequered Ustoty. Our experi- 
ence, indeed, of the benefloent interference of a bountifiil 
Providence in the years that are past, would reader ex- 
ceedingly blameful on ourpart the contemplation of such a 
result as absolutely certain. Forebodings such as these, 
we feel almost assured, will not be realised ; still the very 
possilulity of a nation sncb as BritoJn being brought into 
a condition so truly calomiloos ought unquestionably to 
make us pause> 11 ought to induce inqinty and the coolest 
oonaidenition. 

TThat cause, let ns then Inquire, haa munly contributed 
to induce the present crisis F The Mlure of an imporlant 
article of national food has no doubt hurried it on, but had 
there not been something previously wrong, the calanuty 
would not have been aa suddenly felt A deflcdency in tbe 
supply of a oertsjn article of food, thougb it might, by com- 
pelling an increase in the consnmptjon of other articles of 
the same order, have occarioned a considerable rise in their 
several mercantile prices, could never have been produc- 
tive of conseqnenoes so awfiiUy calamitous, had there not 
been prerioosly existing a population whose redundancy 
was the fireqnent subject of political declamation, but 
wluch. so long as it made shift to provide fbr itself by 
I however inadequate, was tolerated and intimidated, 
cautioned and coerced, cajoled and legislated fbr by turns; 
and all this from the commencement of one year till the 
close of another. Bo long as the Irish peasant could get 
favourite vegetable lo grow and thrive in his ill-culti- 
rated field, he scorned to grumble save for what he esteemed 
the general wrongs of his Unfortunate oountiy. A &lBe, 
and, as it has since proved, fhtal species of contentment 
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indeed, their grieyances, and told frankly what legislative 
measures they regarded as most essentially necessary to 
the fViture prosperity of their country ; but though all the 
while subsisting o;i the almost ea^clusiYe physid^i nourish- 
ment of a single vegetable, they made po strictly personal 
demancls. They came acrosS) indeed, in autumn, in con- 
slUerable numbers, to aid in reaping our hojfveits ; and 
when any eitensive national work ^as set on foot> Irish ap- 
plicants for employment were fluently found to be nu- 
merous. But though this was complained of at the t{me as 
somewhat vexatious or teasing, it was, however, submitted 
to ; and now that we seethe full extent of the evil, we wonder 
not so much that from the Emerald Isle a few hundreds of 
visitants should annually have crossed the channel for our 
shores either to procure work or charity, as that out of 
scarce less than four millions, who in the most abundant of 
seasons were subsisting on the humblest species of human 
food, there should have been manifested so little of a dis- 
position to murmur, or change their position, or tell in 
such a manner as to compel attention how matters stood. 

Everything that befalls is said to happen for the best; 
and we are not sure whether, considering that the pondir 
tion of Irelaud must no?r earnestly be taken up^ &ud some 
grei^t remedial scheme not nterel v suggested but actually 
carried through by our national rulers, we ought to re- 
gard the pestilential blightof our two last summers in the 
ught of a judgment ; and whether, oonsidering the great 
nmount of good to which it may ispMdily lead, it ought 
not t0 be oliuBsed amoiig the beneficial though myst^ous 
di3peneation3 of that supreme, all-wise Intelligence who 
has his way in the deep and his paths in the waters, who 
sways the elements and rides upon the wind, who brings 
light out of darkness, order out of confUsicm, and, in the 
language of England's greatest poet, * from seeming evil 
still educes good.' 

At the time at which we write, rumours are in circulation 
that an extensive scheme of emigration is iu contemplation 
by the govemmeni Should tMs report be well-fbunded, 
we earnestly hope that it will have other objects in view than 
a mere desire to get rid of the suffering portion of the com- 
munity. We are aware that when a government scheme of 
emigration is spoken of, the very persons whose wants it 
professes to remedy are apt to stand aloo^ to take alarm — 
to shrink back, in short, as if the proposal possessed in 
its very nature a great deal that savours of the compulsory. 
It appears as if there was no alternative save to ehoose 
between ex|le ^m |he British shores and death f^om 
starvation ; and no doubt, in a few former instances that 
might be specified, this appears to some extent to be the 
case. In past times emigration was looked upon as posi- 
tive expatriation ; and there is little wonder that it should 
have been so, when it is recollected that the greater pro- 
portion of those who left this country were persons who, 
ailer contending long and unsuccessfully against the priva- 
tions of their lot, were shipped off to a foreign shore merely 
in the form of incumbrances ; and the sufferings under- 
gone by many of these undaunted and adventurous pioneers 
in the exploration of wilds untrodden by aught save the 
wolf and the panther, still continue to operate ae a ehec]( 
upon the enterprise of hundreds, who forget that matters 
are now most materially altered. For is it not obvious 
that since the restrictions on our firee commercial inter- 
course with foreign countries have been to , a great ex- 
tent done away, ^nigration wears an aspect totally diffe* 
rent from what it formerly presente4 • An emigrant un4ep 
the old syslem resembled somewhat a banished and even 
hopeless exile, but this is now fkr from being the case. 
Those who, bv their efforts abroad, increase, by cultiva- 
tion, the fertiuty of our colonial soil, have the satisfaction 
of knowing that they thereby benefit not themselves only, 
but the friends also they may have lefl behind- Under 
the free trade system a constant intercourse must be kept 
up between the mother coimtry and the most distant of 
her colonies. An Irish or Highland peasant, yrhilQ rear- 
ing his crop in Canada or any other of the colonies, has 
the gratifying prospect of meeting in the British market a 
ready sale for what may remain to him after his own wants 



and thoB9 of his fisixuily ha^ been supplied, tn eo&se- 
quence he does not— at l^tst be ehoul^ Bet^-feelwhe&l 
arrangement^ are made to |tu!ilitatp his removal from Bri- 
tain, and to put him down in safety and comfort on tbe 
shores of a distant land, that ^ object is merely to gat rid 
of him as a nuisance ; he doe^ not— at least he slwold oot- 
fbel Ihat the onl^ motive b^ which we are influenced in hk 
removal is to increase the importance of our mecliaiaa 
and labourers who remain at home ; other motives are mw 
in operation. Since we are speedily to ei^oy all the priri- 
leges of unrestricted commerce, it becomes a matter naily 
affecting our interests, that as much as possible be made 
of the vast tracts of uncultivated ground that in our oob- 
nial possessions extend themaelves on aU rades, wh^c 
in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, or the Cape. 

In former years, when government schemes of emifit. 
tion were announced, a general feeling of dissatis&^oa 
and ten4ency to murmur was fluently evinced tbroQ|b- 
out the country. However desirable it might appear to 
supply with the means of providing for the wants of tbe 
unemployed and starvingi It still became a ques^n wbe- 
ther the vast sums of money neoessary fi>r carrying tbc 
measures into effect, and wafting the wretched to dutaot 
climes, might not be turned to nettcr account by fiadli^ 
them some species of work or other to accomplish at home. 
The truth is, we had, till very lately, small sympathy with 
any of our colonies. The question was then urged on sU 
sides, why should Qreat Britain, or any other ooootry, 
spend her energies either in the discovery or conquest of 
colonies which, from their distance, must to some extent 
be valueless to herself! And why drain tiie country d 
able labourers and workmen that their energies may bi 
expended in foreign climes, either exclusively in their own 
support, or for the benefit possibly of aliens and stiasgent 
And, from the causes we have stated, this was a questioo, 
a satisfiictory answer to which it was oft^i foimd difficult 
to give, the fact being that, up to this time, the ma- 
jority of the colonial possessions of this country bate, 
at first sight, appeared a loss rather than a gain. How 
all this arose, it is profitless now to inquire- Eecrimi- 
nation against those who have erred is equally pernici- 
ous in politics with a blind adherence to their faiQts. That 
the colonies heretofore have never been of that value to 
this country which they ought to have been, is undeni- 
able ; that they nu^ be of immense importance now is 
su^ci^t for our present purpose. It has become $bib- 
lutely essential to the realisation of those hopes which 
the late corn-law measure called up in such perfedioD, 
that a far larger portion of our unredaimed colonial lands 
be brought under cultivation than has yet been accom- 
plished. Whatever be the sum reqidsite, therefor^ no- 
cessfuUy to fulfil the measure in question, we fire sme it 
will, under present circumstanoes, he unpudgingly be- 
stowed. Apart altogether from the necessity which exists 
of providing for the immediate wants of such a large pro- 
portion of our Highland and Irish population, our fiitore 
interest is greatly involved in the matter. The money 
which in expended within a few years will be returned to 
us with interest The very persons who may soon be in- 
vited to leave our shores unuer certainly distressfhl present 
oircurostanpes, will contribute In a few yeara, by we wno- 
duce which they may export for sale to the Briti^ marxet, 
to reduce the value of the ordinary necessaries, or eren 
luxuries, of Uf^ and to )^eep prices low. 

With the manner in which former schemes of a nnilar 
nature have been carried out, we have no sympathy. 80 
|hr as our approval of emigration goes, it rests on the 
distinct understanding that the perscoa who may volun- 
tarily consent to leave Britain for the purpose if ente^ 
ing on ^ cultivation of our foreign settlements, are not 
merely to have every fiicUity afforded for leaving thecountty 
themselves, but that adequate provision be also made far 
the safe conveyance, in the same vessel, of tiieirwJTe8,dn)* 
dren, and possibly aged and infirm parimtB. These nnut 
not^ as in former instances, be lelt behind until sueceei 
crowning his efforts, the young athletic colonist may, with 
his own means, accomplish their remov^ Not only, too^ 
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fililst all sipettBOd conllMted irith the Tojage out be oom- 
pleteljr defl^yed, but arrangements must also be made, 
that after landing the emigrating parties be supplied with 
the means of support until thej obtain labour. This we 
regard as under the present oirenmstances due to that 
pordtm of our population who^ either ilh>m necessity er 
choice, maj feel diisposed, should they ha^e the opportu- 
nityi to risk their fbrtunet on * fordgn shore. 

BEVITAL AND PROGRESB 0> NATIONAL 
LITERATURE IN SCOTLAND. 

tLOBSBT FBBOVSSON. 

Ir, like Roes, Beattie, Qeddee, Ogilne, and Skinner, the 
subject of the ibllowing biographical sketch was not bom 
in Banff or AberdeenshirOi he appears to have escaped 
behig so bj the T^est Meident. After serring his ap- 
prenticeship to a respectable tradesman in Aberdeen, WU- 
liam Perguseon, the ihtiier of Robert, came to Edinburgh 
in quest of employment about the year 1746. Preyious to 
this he bad eonti*aoted a matrimonial alliance with Jane 
Forbes, by whom, befinre his departure, he had three chil- 
dren, Henry, Barbara, and John. William is said» like 
the &ther of Seattle, to have himself possessed a consider- 
able share of the peetio iHculties, and was certainly, for 
his station, a person of superior ingenuity and taste. On 
his arriral in Edinbmrgh, he obtained the situation of clerk 
in a Gountinf<^uBei and* after repeatedly changing mas- 
ters, was fortunate enough to secure ultimately a situation 
hi the British linen Hall, whieh he held during the period 
of his subsequent life. Robert was bom on the oth |0f 
September, 1750. His constitutioti was naturally deli- 
eate, and so fbeble was he when an infant, that nothing 
bat a nursbig the most tender and assiduous could haye 
prssenred his tfdstence. The eonsequenoe was, that not 
until he had attained the eomparatiyely advanced age of 
six, was it deemed prudent to subjeot him to the fatigue, 
discipline, smd confinement of a public school. His educa- 
tion, boweter, was not negleeted at home, and when he 
was at last sent, at the age specified, to a seminary in 
Niddry Wynd, conducted by a Mr Philp, the progress 
which he immediately made was sufficiently marked to at- 
tract notice. At the end of six months he was so tkc ad- 
taneed as to be capable of joining the first Latin class in 
the High Sehoel, taught by a Mr Gilchrist Here he eoB- 
tinued ibr the usual term of fbur years, and if tiie infirm 
and fluctuating state of his health, rendering firequent ab- 
sence from iSa seminary indispensable, be taken into 
scoennt, there will be no eiaggeration in saying, that the 
figure whi<^ he made am<mg ms classfellows was of a su- 
perior kind) and that the amount ol leeming he acquired 
was mwih more cc^derable than under such untoward 
oireumstaneee any one could have reasonably uitioipated. 
Thoagh, indeed, Robert was ^reed to be absent from school 
oMi for months at a time, he nerer allowed himself to 
lose ground, and it usually only required, on the part of 
the eaergetie boy, the assiduous appUcatiosi of two days 
to attain tfie peaitioii in his class which by such unayoid- 
able absence he had innocently forfeited. Robe^ during 
the intervtUs whidi the infirmity of his healtii compelled 
him to spend at home» was not idle. Like Sir Walter Seott, 
under similar circumstances, he was fond of reading, and 
that book whieh, like Oollins, he came to Talue abore all 
others, at ih9 close of his career, Is said to haye been Mb 
pfineipal fikyourite during his earliest years. Anecdotes 
^ recorded of him, et this period of his life, which show 
how susceptible was his boyish mind of religious impres- 
siens-^impressions partially effaced by the subsequent 
follies and dissipations whioh to some extent stdned and 
tanushed his manhood, but not te be obliterated or erased, 
^leappearing after the lapsje of years, only, like temporary 
QorruseatioiiB during a mionight storm, to exhibit horrors, 
and then evanish, leaying the gloom d&^&f and the ydoe 
of the tempest more awful than beibre. No wonder, etino- 
>&g eren at tide premature age so much pious feeling, at- 
^^n te study, and general ability for tite acquisition of 



have, in their own minds, set him apart for the ftiture ser- 
vice of the church. That tiiey did so is certain, and we 
hate accordingly, at the close of the four years to which wo 
formerly alluded, to accompany the future bard to Dundee, 
a town in which he had a few relatives residing, and where, 
at the end of two years, the elementary portion of his edu- 
cation was eventually complete<i. 

Ferguseon was still very young, being indeed no more 
than thirtemi, but, resolved to accomplish their purpose, 
his parents immediately removed him to the university of 
8t Andrews^ ^o that celebrated institution a gentleman 
of the name of Fergusson had recently bequeathed a bur- 
sary, to be bestowed upon such young persons of the same 
name as might become applicants for admission. Fergusson 
bdng adjudged worthy of receiving it, was accoi^gly 
registered as a pupil of the university, and the subsequent 
fiaur years of his brief existence were spent amongst the 
studies, recreations, and, we must add, mischiefk of a St 
Andrews college lijfe. We have already referred to Dr 
Wilkie, author of the < Spigoniad.' Though somewhat eo- 
eentrieal, and decidedly parsimonious in his habits, that 
individual was not less distinguished for the extent and 
variety of his classical attainments than for the possession 
of considerable poetic genius and an intuitive penetration 
into the lurking motives and hidden intricacies of the hu- 
man heart rarely equalled. He was appointed in 1769 
to the chair of natural philosophy in St Andrews uni- 
versity, and was consequently one of its professors while 
Fergusson was there engaged in the prosecution of his 
studies. Fergusson, of course, during his last year's at- 
tendanoe at St Andrews, became one of Wilkie's regular 
pupiLi, but previous to this that worthy man seems to have 
be^ well acquainted with the character of our hero. We 
regret te saj%that, thoiigh Ferrusson, while at college, ac- 
quired considerable oe&brity for the respectability of his 
scholarship and the fWlity and ease with which he ac- 
complished his tasks, it was not long ere his buoyancy of 
spirit and humorous and satirical propensities procured 
for him notice of a different kind. 

Matters, we believe, have long since taken a decided 
turn for the better in that ancient seminary of learning, 
but in the times of Fergusson, and for many subsequent 
years, Bt Andrews university was remarkable not more 
for the ability of those teachers who occupied its several 
chairs, than n>r the fh)lio8ome and sometimes mischievous 
propmsitiee of its gowned and gifted alumni. The limited 
number oi students who usuaUy attend, the smallness of 
the city, the very nature itself of the surrounding scenery, 
especially the wild sea-beach and stormy bay, have all a 
tendency to foster among youths of sixteen, feelings and 
tendencies at once of a soeial, a convivial, and a romantic 
kind. Among his olassfellows, Fergusson soon became con- 
spicuous for his powers of humour, particularly of mi- 
miclo'y, a talent ot all others the most dangerous to its 
possessor) unless the utmost prudence is observed in its 
use* His fiune, too, as a poet, particularly as a writer 
of Scottish verses descriptive of individual character, 
rapidly spread all over the cil^^ and reached the ears of 
the professors of the college. When, therefore, on having 
reacned his third sesaon^ he was admitted into Dr lIHlkie's 
class, the marked partiality with which that prefossor con- 
ducted himself towards his youthAil pupil evineed an at- 
tachment founded on qualities different from those Which, 
in students of natural philosophy^ are usually deemed 
essential to the acquisition of the patronage or ^vouritism 
of theijr teachei*. fergusson always folt for the severer 
studies a repugnance which he did not strive to conceal, 
and for ihoM <? mathematics and natural philosop^ espe- 
cially, he utiiformly evinced the most decided abhorrence. 
But, fortunately for Fergusscm, Wilkie, who was both a 
humourist and a poet himself, instead of taking offence at 
^ petulance and daring waywardness which he too fre- 
quently evinced, appeared by his manner to give it such a 
decided tolerance as in some instancee to amount to posi- 
tive encouragement It has even been said that Wilkie 
carried his partiality for his giddy pupil to the apparently 
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the professorial rostrum, for the purpose of reading his 
lectures to the class when sickness or any other necessary 
cause rendered his own absence unavoidable. This rumour, 
howerer, is imquestionably deroid altogether of truth. The 
circumstance which gave rise to it may however be noticed, 
as exhibiting the disposition displayed by the author of the 
' Epigoniad' to render every as^stance in his power to his 
young fovourite. Fergusson still retained his bursary, and, 
by consequence, the emoluments resulting from it; but his 
father had recently died, and his mother, instead of being 
able to aid him, as at one time, by occasional pecuniary 
remittances, required rather a similar assistance herselil 
It was, therefore, a matter of some importance to Fergusson, 
when his third session came to its close, that WiUde took 
him into his own house and employed him during the sum- 
mer in the transcription of his academical lectures. What 
emolument he derived firom this labour, in which he was 
employed the subsequent summer as well, we are not told. 
It was sufficient, however, for the young poet's present 
purposes, and the kindness of Wilkle made a deep impres- 
sion on his heart; and on his death, which occurred in 
1772, the recollection of it enkindled his gratitude to an 
extent sufficient to make him compose a poem which he 
expressly dedicates to the professors memory. Our read- 
ers, if tiieydesure to turn to the poem and give it a perusal, 
will find tiie agricultural prop^isities and attainments of 
the doctor, as evinced in the management and cultivation 
of a fine form which he had purchased in tiie neighbour- 
hood of St Andrews, alluded to and greatly extoUed. 

Though Fergusson, while at college, judging from his 
habits, evinced neither ambition nor any of the fkults that 
attend it, and though the few fugitive verses which he 
composed were restricted to subjects of a purely local 
nature, it is certain the unfortunate voutbikas employed 
with a tragedy, the scheme of wldoh he had planned him- 
self, and which was connected witii the story of Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace. Of this tragedy he only completed two 
acts, having discovered, while his labours to finish it were 
in progress, that he had been anticipated by some other 
poet, who had selected for the efforts of his muse almost 
the identical topic on which he himself had accidentally 
stumbled. From some fhigments of speeches, written with 
his own hand on the blank leaves of a volume entitled * A 
Defence of the Church Cbvemment, Faith, Worship, and 
Spirit of the Presbyterians, by John Anderson, M.A.,* 
which was formerly in his possession, it would appear 
that, after abandoning Sir William, some other theatrical 
scheme had floated in the poet's mind previous to his 
quitting the university. 

Though several of the satirical pieoes which Fergusson 
composed, and for which he attracted notice while a stu- 
dent^ were levelled against sundry peculiarities of several 
of the professors themselves, he does not appear by his 
lucubrations to have excited against himself any material 
amount of ill-will or displeasure among the several mem- 
bers of that learned body who possessed in turn the super- 
intendence of his academical studies. Had this been the 
case, he would not obviously have been treated with the 
leniency which he experienced when the perpetration of a 
youthful frolic brought him in some measure within their 
power. 'On the evening,' says Dr Irving, < succeeding the 
distribution of the Earl of Einnoul's prizes, the successftil 
and disappointed candidates having assembled in two ad- 
joining apartments, a fierce encounter at length ensued 
between them ; and Fergusson was particularised as one 
of the most distinguished combatants. The principal ag- 
gr^sors were formally expelled; but, in consequence of 
their penitential submissions, they were within tiie space 
of a few days admitted to all the privileges they had for- 
merly enjoyed.' It is proper to state, however, that for 
his speedy reception into &vour, Fergusson was on this oc- 
casion chiefly indebted to the eloquent intercession in his 
behalf of the author of the * Epigoniad.' Even the servants 
of the university, though they occasionally fell under the 
lash of the youthful satirist, never seem to have taken 
serious offence at anything he wrote, though done with 
the avowed purpose of subjecting them to ridicule. When 



a nephew of the poef s paid a visit to St Andrews, muj 
years subsequent to the death of Fergusson, he made in. 
quiry at one of these officials, to whom he was introdooed, 
whether he had any recollection of Robert Fergusson. 
' Bob Fergusson ! ' exclaimed the man, ' that I do ! Many a 
time I've put him to the door; but,' he added, *a fioe 
laddie for a' that' 

Whether Fergusson had ever himself entertained any 
serious thoughts of entering on the study of divinity after 
his classical and scientific studies were completed, ii kft 
uncertain. If such had been the case at one time, he ap- 
pears upon the expiry of his bursaiy, which was at the 
end of four years, to have abandoned them for ever. TVhb- 
out any plan for the ftiture, we find him returning on thai 
occasion to the house of his mother, who had been for tk 
last two years a widow, living in drcumstanoes which 
bordered on indigence. Various were now the adTic^s 
tendered the young student by his friends. Some reooai- 
mended him to open a school and labour for his suppc^t 
by teaching. To this mode of gaining a livelihood the 
youthjbl poet always, however, discovered a marked ud 
unaccountable repugnance. Medicine, again, he could not 
think of studying with a view to its fhtnre practice, for in 
extreme nervous susceptibility made him uniformJy ima- 
gine that his own frame was at the moment exhibiting aQ 
the syinptoms of every disease of which he read. Flncto- 
ating in his resolves, and uncertain what to do, Ftrgaaeot 
at length ventured on a step which terminated in disap- 
pointment, and the subsequent remembrance of wfaidi only 
increased the bitterness of the few melancholy years of he 
fhture life. A maternal uncle, Mr John Pontes by Dane, 
lived at this time in Aberdeen. With those high expecta- 
tions of being patronised by his relative, and possibly pro- 
vided for, whicn nothing but inexperience of toe world can 
excuse, Fergusson paid him a visit He was recd^ inth 
a civility nearly amounting to kindness, and invited to 
take up his temporary al^e beneath his uncle's root 
The invitation was acoepted, and for at least six months 
this interesting, talented, and most amiable youth sat at 
the rich man's table, and was a participant of all the pri- 
vileges and comforts of the family. Farther than this, bov- 
ever, the kindness of Mr Forbes did not extend. He 
allowed Fergusson no pocket-money, and when at length, 
by the nsaal influence of time on the habiliments of his 
nephew, they began to assume a seedy and threadbare ap- 
pearance, he received a polite lunt from the old gentlemaB 
that, to preserve the reputation of his house, it had become 
absolutely necessary to insist on his departure. * Filled,' 
says Dr Irving, < with indigation at the ungenerous treat- 
ment he had received, he r^ired to a little solitary inn that 
stood at a small distance, and addressed a letter to his on* 
fueling relation couched in terms of manly resentment 
After his departure, Mr Forbes seems to have relented : he 
despatehed a messenger to him with a fiew shillings to de- 
fray his expenses on the road. He travelled to Edinburgh 
on foot, and the fatigues of the journey, added to his de- 
pression of mind, produced such an effect upon his ddieate 
constitution, that for several days he was afflicted with a 
severe illness. When he began to recover strength, he 
endeavoured to console his grief by composing a poem on 
* The Decay of Friendship,' and another ' Agamst R^ 
ing at Fortune.' ' 

Fergusson now began to feel that if he wished to snoeeed 
in life he must depend to a great extent on his own r^ 
sources. He therefore made application in several qoarters 
for admission as clerk to one of our infisrior law or urts, though 
for a time without success. On the occurrence at last of 
a vacancy in the office of the commissary-clerk, the indi- 
gent boy thankftiUy grasped at it when offered him, though 
it was a miserably inferior situation, the labour being im- 
mense while the remuneration was proportionably small 
To all its drudgery, however, the young bard wonld hare 
submitted with cheerftdness bad it not been for the tvranny 
of the deputy under whose eye he was compelled to labour. 
After a short trial, therefore, he renounced his t&r^tode 
with disgust, and for a considerable time led a life of po- 
verty, and, as many will imagine, of mean dependence; 
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tor he lired with his mother, and resources preTiously in- 
adequate for her own support were &r less capable of 
enabling her to supply the wants of her &Yourite son, A 
stoation under the sheriff-clerk falling vacant at length, 
Fergusson, on the application of a friend, succeeded in ob- 
taining it, and in the painftil discharge of tho daily recur- 
ring toils of this humble office he spent the remainder of 
his days. 

The sequel of his history is well known. Since the sen- 
sation which Ramsay produced by the weekly o? monthly 
pubUoation of his poetical tracts, nothing in Scotland of a 
strictly national kmd had occasioned aught, in the nature 
of excitement, equal to that which the occasional appear- 
ance of Fergusson's poems, in the * Weekly Magazine' of 
Euddiman, now created. The consequence may be easily 
foresem. Not only was Fergusson's society eagerly courted 
by all those Edinburgh younkers who loted music, theatri- 
cals, and Hght literature, and who possibly courted the 
muses themsehres, but young farmers, merchants' clerks, 
and others, who read the magazine in the country, were 
seldom in on business to the city without endeavouring, if 
possible, to spend an hour with the poet. His nights, it is 
well known, were usually spent in a taycm in the Gowgate, 
kept by a certain Luckie Middlemas, whom he celebrates 
in one of his poems, amidst a set of companions whose ha> 
bits, though not absolutely dissipated or licentious, were 
however sufficiently irregular and free. Fergus8on,^as we 
have seen, was naturally delicate, and as everythmg is 
oomparatiTe, the quantity of liquor which to a youth of a 
Tobust constitution would have proved harmless, was ut- 
terly ruinous to the slender frame and sickly stomach of 
the poor poet Considering, indeed, his constitutional 
weakness of body, the wonder is that Fergusson held out 
80 long as he did, for the dissipated life we have referred 
to was led by him for upwards of four years. 

His social qu^ities are said to have gr^tly excelled 
eren his poetical The witchery of his voice was alto- 
gether unrivalled, particularly when the simple melodies of 
his country formed the burden of his s<mg. The manner in 
which he sung * The Birks of Invermay,' was to the last re- 
membered by all those who at that time E^red his intimacy. 
Those extraordinary powers of mimickry, to which also we 
hare already alluded, were of course too frequently brought 
oat for the amusement of the company, and it is to be 
feared were his own subsequent bane. Meanwhile, though 
grasping hard after happiness, poor Fergusson was far from 
finding it. He was sowing the wind and reaping the whirl- 
wind. *When he contemplated,' says his biographer, 
'tiie high hopes from whicn he had Mien, his mind was 
▼isited with bitter remorse. But the resolutions of amend- 
ment which he formed were always of short duration. He 
was soon resubdued by the allurements of vice. At one 
time he evinced a determination to enter upon a more 
sober and retired course of life, and, in consequence of this 
plan, took lodgings at a small distance from town. Here, 
however, he continued fbr a very short season.* At last, 
after he had described almost the complete circle of the dis- 
sipations, Fergusson's friends, to their inexpressible grief, 
began to discover symptoms in his behaviour unequivocally 
mdicative of mental disease. His eyes grew wild and star- 
ing, his looks ghastly and haggard. He often talked in- 
coherently, and evinced tendencies decidedly infantine. 
In his collected moments he took to reading the Scriptures, 
And the religious impressions of his childhood revived. 
Such of his manuscripts as he could lay hold of he com- 
mitted to the flames. He was consoled by the reflection 
that he had never published any thing hostile to the into- 
f^sts of religion; and the Bible became his constant com- 
IKUQon. His malady, however, increased so rapidly, that 
Us friends had at length recourse to confinement as the 
only means left either for their own personal security or 
the nl^ate recovery of the unfortunate victim himself, 
^e give the sequel in the language of by &r the best of 
^ biographers, Dr Irving of this city : 

* Borne of* his most intimate friends having watched a 
pfoper opportunity, found means to convey him thither, 
Dy deoc^ymg him into a chair, as if he had been about to 



pay an evening visit When they reached the place of 
their destination, all was wrapt in profound silence. The 
poor youth entered the dismal mansion. He cast his eyes 
wildly around, and began to perceive his real situation. 
The discovery awakened every feeling of his souL He 
raised a hideous shout, which being returned by the 
wretched inhabitants of every cell, echoed along the 
vaulted roofs, and produced in the minds of liis com- 
panions sentiments of unspeakable horror. Thcv stood 
aghast at the dreadful scene ; the impression which it left 
was too deep for time ever to efface. When he was after- 
wards visited by his mother and elder sister, his frenzy 
had almost entirely subsided. He had at first imagined 
himself a king or some other great personage, and had 
adorned his head with a crown of straw. The delusion, 
however, was now vanished. Upon their entrance, they 
found him lying in his cell, to appearance calm and col- 
lected. He told them he was sensible of their kindness, 
and hoped he should soon be in a condition to receive 
their visits. He also recalled to their memory the pre- 
sentiment which he had so often expressed of his being at 
length overwhelmed by this most dreadfhl of all calami- 
ties ; but endeavoured to comfort them with assurances of 
his being humanely treated in the asylum. From the 
tenor of his behaviour upon this occasion, his mother was 
led to entertain hopes of his speedy recovery. A remit- 
tance from her elder son, Henry, having now rendered 
her more easy in her circumstances, she determined to 
remove him to her own house, and immediately began to 
make the proper arrangements for his reception. But 
these hopes were only delusive. Within the space of a 
few days a messenger announced the melancholy tidings 
that her beloved son had breathed his last The violent 
exertions of his mind had gradually ruined the animal 
system; and at length he was so much exhausted that lie 
expired without a groan. He died on the 16th of Octo- 
ber, 1774, after having continued about two months in 
bedlam. He had only completed the twenty-fourth year 
of his age.' 

Fergusson's subsequent burial in the churchyard of 
Canongate is well known fh)m the circumstance of Burns 
having, in about ten years thereafter, caused, while in 
Edinburgh, a stone bewaring the following inscription to 
be erected at his own expense to the memory of the un- 
fortunate bard : — 

No scnlptared marble here, nor poropoas lay { 

No storied am, nor aoimated bust 1 
TliU simple stone directs pale Scotia's way^, 

To poor her sorrows o'er her poet's dust.. 

In introducing the subject of the present sketch to the 
notice of our readers, our purpose fortunately does not 
require what our limits would otherwise forbid, that we 
should review in detail his many poetical pieces, or give 
our general estimate of the merits of Fergusson as a poet 
In both his case and that of Ramsay, our object has been, 
not so much to analyse the mind of the man or the poet 
as to consider the claims to distinction which both of them 
possess from the influence which they severally exercised 
over Uie literature of their times. We have seen Ramsay 
reviving that taste for national ballad, pastoral, and song, 
which for more than a century had in Scotland been all 
but extinguished. Since the time when that celebrated 
man forbore to publish, we have traced a fitlling off, in 
reference to nationality, among the majority of the elegant 
literary writers of the age ; and from the first appearance 
of Fergusson's poems, in the * Weekly Magazine ' of Ruddi- 
man, we date the commencement in this country of a new 
era. Fergusson's merits, regarding him simply as a poet, 
are great Lockhart, of the ' Quarterly Review,' never 
allowed anything so hasty to escape from his pen as the 
sentence in which he expresses surprise at the admiration 
evinced by Bums for the writings and genius of Robert 
Fergusson. A fellow feeling mokes us wondrous kind ; 
and we should have thought that Lockhart, who in the 
few verses he has bestowed on the public seems almost to 
have made Fergusson his model (witness ' Captain Paton,' 
and the ' Pewter Quart'), would have expressed himself 
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with mere teiMlenieefl when Bpeftking of the genius of thai 
aooompliflhed young man. 

' Reekie, farewell, I ne'er ooold part » 
Frae thee bat wi' a dowie heart/ 

expressefl a sentiment which finds its way nniTersally to 
the heart of erery one who has, for almost ever so short a 
time, taken np his residence in our ftiir city. Two more 
expressive lines neyer, we beliere, dropped, befbro or since, 
from the pen of mortal genius. Fergusson's * Caller Water * 
still retiuns its original yirtue, being, in good sooth, as 
fresh, sparkling, and clear at the present hour as when 
first presented to the public. * Braid Claith' has preyed 
hitherto a most durable and wearable article, and shall 
only wax old, as ordinary drapers' gear, when the earth 
ana heayens do the same thing. The * Oysters ' of Luekie 
Middlemas were caller seventy-flye years ago, and are to 
this good hour digestible by eyery sound Scottish stomach, 
even without the aid of pickles. * The Parmer's Ingle' 
was obviously suggestive to Bums of the * Cottar's Satur- 
day Night' * Leith Races ' seems in some measure to have 
suggested the * Holy Pair.' In this way the fbrmer poem 
opens — 

' In July month, ae bonny room, 
Whan Nature's rokelay green 
Was spread o'er ilka rigg o' oom 

To charm our roving e'en ;' 
G louring about I saw a quean, 

The fairest 'neath the lift ; 
Her een were o' the siller sheen. 
Her ikhk like snawy drift, 

8a« white that day.' 

In this way the latter — 

* Upon a sinuner Sunday room, 
When nature's Ikee is flur, 
I walked fortJi to view the com, 
An' Buuff the caller air. 

Did time allow, many parallel initancea of the eloiest r»* 
semblanee might be adduced betwixt Ferg^uaaon and Bmrna. 
But it is notk as we have said, the object of these essays to 
aim at settling the claims of either Ramsay or FergussoB 
to personal distinction. It is as the revivalist of the na- 
tional literature of his country, as the editor of the * Ever- 
green,' and * Tea-table Misoellany,' and the founder of the 
first circulating library in Scotland, that we haye noticed 
the one; and it is as that contributor ta a Scoteh peri* 
odical, who first enstamped upon its pages, in charaetert 
of fire, the language of a deep-toned and trumpet-tongued 
nationality; it is as standing at the head of a mighty host 
of Scottish national writers, the greatest ot whom his own 
genius assisted to evoke, and as in some measure acting 
the part of thehr forerunner or herald, that we have given 
this brief biographieal notice of the short and nnJortunate 
existence of the other. 



BEC£NT ASTEONOMICAI4 DISCOYEBIEa 

TKB raw FLAUBT — TBI CSXTUAL 8UJI. 

CoireiDKKABU sensation was occasioned in the soientifie 
world a few months ago by the discovery of a now planet, 
which, at the time, producned no ranall degree of controver- 
oal starilb, on account of two individuals laying elahn to 
the merit of the same discoven'. Now that the di^te is 
fbrtnnately at an end, we think it proper to give a some- 
what detailed account both at the disoovery itself and of 
the circumstaQce which gave rise to the subsequent ec»- 
trovcrsy. 

The planet Uranus, known at first by the name of the 
Georgium Sidus, and discovered by 8hrW. Herschel in 17S1, 
had from the first exhibited a variety of trenmleus move- 
ments, to explain which a theory was invented by whieh 
these motions were assigned to the perturbation of the 
known planets. This thecay, heweyer, Imd for the last 
twenty years been nearly alntndoned, and it appeared te 
the great majority of astronomers that it was altogether 
inadequate to explain the vibr^ory appearances presented 
by Uranus. A French astronomer, named Le Yerrkr^ 
guesshig that these perturbations m^(ht be consequent on 
the secret agency ot some planet not yet dteoovered, set 



immediately to work, and at laat» by resolvini^ the iaverv 

Sroblem of the perturbations, discovered the exact pootio^ 
I spaoe oecupaed by a star which had not as yet bea 
deaconed through ihe telesoope. Having framed his theorj, 
M. Le Verrier transmitted it^ about the middle of Septeo- 
ber, 1846, to M. Galle, an astronomer at Berlin, with is- 
struotions to endeavour, lay the use of his telescope, to ttd. 
the planet out. M. Galle did as requested on the nigi^ 
sub^uent to his receipt of the eomniunication, witii vhat 
suooees .the following extract from his own letter to L» 
Verrier will at once show : * The planet whose poaitioB jon 
describe really exists. On the same day that I reoorcii 
your letter I discovered a star of the eighth mapiitadi; 
which is not marked upon the exoellent chart of I>r Bre- 
miker, and which forms part of the ooUeotioii of celestial 
charts published by the Boyal Aeademy ef Berlin. Hi 
observations on the following night showed that this lUr 
is precisely the planet in question. M. Enoke and I have, 
with the aid of Fraunhofer*s large telescope, compared it 
with a star of the ninth magnitude.* 

So fiir everything went smoothly on i Le Terrier ooa- 
munieated his important discovery to the Freaoh Insdtnte^ 
was greatly lauded by Arago and the most eminent icieB- 
tifio men of his oounti^, and as a reward for the service U 
had rendered to science, the decoration of the legion of 
honour was oonibrred upon him. In the meantime, I>r 
Brunnow of Berlin transmitted an account of the diseonry 
te lir Hind of London, who, on the same evening that it 
reached him, making use of the telesoope at Mr Bish^'s 
0bservat<H7, in the Begent's Park, descried, though it waa 
moonlight and the sky somewhat lu^y, the same lundiois 
body. It ^>peared bright, and with a power of 220 Ur 
Hind could see the disc. Justiy regurdin^ tKe diseeroy 
as one of the mightiest triumphs of theoretical astrooom j, 
that gentieman immediately published his account of it to 
the world. The excitement which the discovery prodwfd 
in Britain was little inferior to what had preriously bees 
evinced in France. It seemed as if anew adeiKtifio era bad 
begun. Planets had been ^Baoovered before but ahra/i 
comparatively by accident; bntjustasOoluB^Mis, from the 
shores of Spain, may be said to have diseoyered America 
hftom he set sail with bis nautical sauadron to find it Mt 
se, fay ^e most eonolusiye proeese of inductive reasoaio^ , 
had Le Verrier discovered the planet in questioiy withoot 
making use of any other ioatnunent than his own intdJed 
and the pen, ink, and paper whidi he emplojed in its aii 
The general admiration, mvished for a week er as ahaoak 
exokuiyely on the French astronomer, was deetined, how- 
ever, at the end of that time, to have ita intensity redoeed 
by the appearance of another mdividiKa], who laid eka 
to the merit of having stumbled on the very saiae dii- 
eevery, altogether independentiy of La Verri^. While all 
eyes» in shmrt, were turned in wonder to Le Varrier, sa tiw 
enly individiial to whom the atethod of solving the prsbla 
in reference to the tremulous motions sC Uranus Md isg- 
geeted itself Sir John Herschel came forward, and vitbott 
attempting to detract in the least from the real merito af 
the Frenchman, aaneunced to Hat soientifie wof Id that the 
same soppeettioa whieh had led Le Yerric? to make liti- 
mately tae diseeyeiy in quertioii, had sugfeated itaeV 
several yeaie before to BsbmI, the late SUustrious Gcnsaa 
astronomer. That eaaiMot individiial chancing te be is 
Enghmd in 1942, called upon Sir John, and gave «a<, 9 
the course of c e sn c watioo, that he regarded it as ia^ 
probable that the irragnlar motions oC Uranna migbt te 
due to the action of an mnknown planet, and Sir iiim ia- 
fers that among Beasefs paqpsora thee mi^ be found aoae 
researches on the subject, as after his arrival at Kfiaigs- 
berg he sent a letter te Sir John in whish these words 
occur — < In rtforanee te enr flonyeifation at CoUiigwaMl, 
I announce to yon that Uramn is net forgstlen.' But Ihii 
was not the irhole. Sir John took oeeasion, thsufh the ei* 
presskms were net reported in any of the pa|ter% teieoiid 
those who were present at the iMt British AtM»«<M"> ^ 
his having staled, in one ef hia spafshcs, Out net mij 
araon| the events of last twelvemiglh were is be raaonM 
Che addition of a new phuaet to o«r lilt; *ith|Nl dons 90% 
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H had grten us the probable prospect of the discovery of 
another, ^he temarkable calculatiofls,* proceeds Sir John, 
of M. Le Verrier, irhich hliTe points out, ad now appears, 
neatly tb« true rituation of the new |)Ianet, by resoltiiig 
the inTerse problem of the pertTirbation»--lf uncorrobo- 
rated by repetitloii of the numerical calculations by an- 
otbef hand, or by independent intestigation fh>m anothef 
quarter, would hardly .^istify so strong an assurance as 
toat conreyed by my expressions above alluded to. But 
it was known to me at that time (I will take the liberty 
to cite the Astronomer-Royal as my authority), that a 
similar iirrestfgation had been independently entered into, 
and a conclusion as to the situation of the new planet yety 
nearly coincident with M. Le Vcrrier*s arrived at (in en- 
tire Ignorance of his. conclusions), by a young Cambridge 
mathematician, BIr Adams; who will, I hope, tardon tUs 
mention of his name (the matter being one of great his- 
torical mcnnetit), and who will, doubtless, in his own good 
time and manner, place bis calculations befbre the public/ 
Tfds annouiicement, consideiing the quarter ftom which 
it came, conld Hot fail of stimulating curiosity, and a gene- 
ral desire was expressed that Mr Adams himself should 
come forward and give the requisite infbrmatlon. Ihls, 
through the medinm of Mr Challis of the Cambridge ob- 
servatory, he accordingly did on the 16th of Odtober, 
twelve days after the appearance of the statemeiits Gt Sir 
John. As the reputation of Mr Adams is greatly concern- 
ed in the matter, we shall give Mr Challis's statement in 



hJa own words : — * Mr Adams formed the resolution of trr- 
ing, by calculation, to account for the anomalies ia the 
modon ot Uranus on the hypothesis of a more distant pla- 
net, when he was an undergraduate in this imiversity, and 
when his exertions for the academical distinciiott, which he 
obtained in January, 1848, left him no time fbr pursuing 
the research. In the course of that tear, he arrived at 
an appronlmation to the positioa of the suppo»6d planet, 
which, however, he did not consider to be worthy of con- 
fidence, on accotmt of his not havhig employed a sufficient 
nxtaibeT of observations of Urantis. Accordingly, he re- 
quested my intervention to obtahi fbr him the early 
Greenwich observations, then in course of reduction, wMcn 
the Astronomer-Koyal immediately supplied in the kindest 
possible manner. THs was in February, 1844. In Sep- 
tember, 1845, Mr Adams comnranicated to me values 
which he had obtained for the heliocentric longitude, eccen- 
tricity of orbit, longitude of perihelion, and mass, of an a»- 
samm extetlor planet, dedu(^ entirely from unaccounted- 
for perttirbfltlons of tJranus. Hie same results, somewhat 
correctMt, he comnraliicated in October to the Astronomer- 
Royal. M. Le Verrier, in an hivestigation which was pnb- 
Vi&hed in June of 1846, assigned rery nearly the same he- 
iiooen^c longitude fbr the probable position of the planet 
38 Mr Adams had arrived at, but gave no results re- 
8p€<:ting its mass and (he fbrm of its orbit. The coinci- 
dmee as to position fh)m two entirely independent investi- 
gations naturally in^p^ed confidence ; and the Astrono- 
mer-Royal shortly alter suggested the employing of the 
Northumberland telescope of this observatory in a syste- 
matic search after the hypothetical planet ; recommending 
at the same time, a definite plan of operations. I under- 
took to make the search, and commenced observing on 
July 29. The observations were directed, in the first in- 
stance, to the part of the heavens which theory had pointed 
ont as the most probable place of the planet ; in selecting 
wliich I was guided by a paper drawn up fbr me by Mr 
Adams. Not having hour xxi. of the Berlin star-maps — 
of the publication of which I was not aware — I had to pro- 
ceed on the principle of comparison of observations inade 
ai intervals. On July 301, 1 went over a aone 9 min. broad, 
in such a manner as to indude all stars to the eleventh 
magnitude. On August 4, 1 took a broader zone, and re- 
corded a place of the planei My next observations were 
on August 12, when 1 met With a Star of the eighth mag- 
nitode in the zone winch I had gone over on July SO, and 
'Which did not then contain this star. Of tonrscL this was 



serrations of July 30 and August 12 would, according t 
the principle of search which I employed, have shown m 
the planei I did not make the oompttison till after th 
detection of it at Berlin — partly because I had an impree 
sion that a much more extensive search was requir^ t 
gite any probability of discovery — and partly from the pres 
of other occupation. The planet, however, was secured 
and two positions of it recorded six weeks earlier her< 
than in any other observatory, and in a systematic searcl 
expressly undertaken for that purpose.* If the publica 
tion of this narrative proved gratiff ing to British vanity 
it no less sorely wounded French. Tet, notwithstandin| 
all the angry clamour set up by the members of th< 
French Institute, and the unsparing aourrility smd abusi 
of their journalists— notwithstanding also the complaint 
so ffeelingly made by Le Verrier himself in a letter whacl 
he dispatched to the London Ouardian, and in which he 
takes it for granted that Sir John Hersehel, who is surelj 
a philosopher too distinguished himself to have any motive 
in grudging distinction to others, intended by means (^his 
pttblished letter to derogate fhmi his meritsr— the &ct8, ae 
now presented to the reader, are very simple. M. Le Ver- 
rier oilculated — and not only were his prcKlictions verified, 
but the important fact was publicly announced. But Mr 
Adams also calculated, ami furnished Mr Challis with the 
meahs of actually seottring two observations of the planet 
previous to any such announcement by M. Le Verrier. It 
will appear, therefore, not that the last-named gentleman 
was anticipated in his discovery, but that he had been nearly 
anticipated by othenf. Mr Adams, indeed, in the pohtesi 
possible maimer^ immediately after the tmbHoation of M. Le 
Verrier^d letter, saw proper to surrenekr all claims to the 
merit of behig the first (Bscoverer, as will appear firom the 
fbllowing extract fh)m a letter sent by his request to that 
eminent man by his firiend CbalHs : * Mr Adams desires to 
join his acknowledgmcmt with mino; as we distinctly re- 
oognise M. Le Verrier's claims to the honour of the dis- 
covery, we feel confidebt that the tMmhn? of the French 
Academy will not attribnte the maUng known at once of 
otir ehdeavour« in tiie same field of research to ahy mo- 
tif es unbec6ming all hoikourable pursuit after science.' 

At a meeting in London of the Astronomical Society, held 
on the 24th November, 1846, Mr Airy, the Astronomer- 
Royal, gave in what very much resembled a ddtoee of 
himself from the possible charge of hot havhig takra pro- 
per notice of the commnnicatiofi made by Mr i^ams, when 
the latter sent him the elements of the new planet, months 
befbre Jf. Le Verrier had made any simiUur publication. 
It appear^ that Mr Airy at etiee made impnry of Mr 
Adams by letter as to whether the theory of his new pla- 
net would explain the anomalies observed In the distance 
of Uranns from the stm. Ho answer to the query reached 
Mr Airy till long after. We are fio-, says the Ath€meum, 
firom attributing blame anywhere, but we think it will 
ttim ont that the mathematidans of this oountry had not 
fiiith enoti^ in their oWfi sciende. In otie point, Mr Airy's 
address will relieve the apprehetisicms of our French 
nelghbonrs. Kothing could be more expHeit, more open, 
more gracefhlly expressed, and more mieqnivocally ap- 
plauded by the meeting, than the distinct recognition of 
BL Le Verrier's rights and in partieular of the claim which 
he established by his coufid^uee in his own results. M. 
Le Verrier was proposed as an asaoeSate, and in reply to 
a question, it aj^eared that he was nemiiiated for the so- 
ciety's medaL 

With refftrd to Mr Adams, w« hav» no pr«iof that be- 
fore he commenced lids potiiHvs i^esearofaes ke had so com- 
nkrtely proted his vtegaHv^ as M. Le Venier had done. 
All we know is, that most aisiiredly Mr Adams was in 
jjeasessioH of the ^l^VMaots of the iMfW planei three quarters 
of a year befinre M. Le Verr!«r aftnotmoed them, and tiiat 
he comiminieat^ th^se elements to tbecfir^etors of the two 
largest observatories in England. Nothing can destroy or 
rebut the evide^ice of these fiiots; nothing eanasparate his 
name from the n«w hedy, or frlaM Mm taosib below the 



the planet — the plaee of which was thus recorded a second p>osition of the first diseot^^r. ]i# has made himself a 
time in four days of observing. A o6itpat\s(ni of tii« ob- great reptrtation, aAd if What we hate heard stated be tru6 
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— ^tbat he formed his plan and commenced his researches 
while yet on undergraduate, he is an extraordinary instance 
of early sagacity and perseyerance. It yet remains to be 
seen whose elements are most correct ; it yet remains to 
be seen which employed most skill in obtaining them. 
But it must be admitted that the want of an answer to Mr 
Airy's question makes his publication less perfect, and 
furnishes presumption of a good reason for its being so. 
From a sentence in the abstract of Mr Adams's paper, it 
seems to us that he did only consider perturbations in 
longitude. It was a mere question of luck at the last, and 
if the Cambridge library had possessed the twenty-first 
hour of the Berl^ star-maps, Adams and Le Verrier would 
have changed places ; but, as it is, priority is on the side 
of Le Verrier, and in matters of discovery the rule is strict^ 
and nothing but national feeling could wish the matter 
altered, for from beginning to end there is not a flaw nor 
a crack in Le Verrier's proceedings. He began rightly ; 
he proved that what we had would not do before he pre- 
sumed what we had not ; he published his results as they 
were obtain^, and his confidence in himself and his 
methods, with such excellent reasons for it, casts a lustre 
over his career which will never disappear. To use the 
words of M. Arago, the predictions of the theory have just 
been enriched by a planet which is 1250 millions of leagues 
(about 8125 millions of English miles) distant from the 
sun. Its volume is about 280 times that of the earth. 

Scarcely had the sensation produced by the discovery of 
the new planet and the subsequent controversy to which 
it gave rise begun to subside, when the extraordinary and 
exciting intelligence was transmitted to Sir William Ha- 
milton from Professor Madler of Dorpat, of the presumed 
discovery of a centnJ sun. This was announced by Sir 
William about the end of last year, at the close of a meet- 
ing held in Dublin of the Royal Irish Sodety. At the 
same time an essay on the subject, published by Madler 
of Dorpat, was shown by the same gentleman to several 
members of the academy. As the work itself has not yet 
undergone translation into English, and as some time may 
elapse before any of our readers may have an opportunity 
of perusing it for tiiemselves, we have deemed it proper in 
this place to give from a Dublin paper a sketch of its in- 
teresting contents : — 

By an extensive and laborious comparison of the quanti- 
ties and direction of the proper motions of the stars in the 
various parts of the heavens, combined with indications 
afforded by the parallaxes hitherto determined and with 
the theory of universal gravitation, Professor Madler has 
arrived at the conclusion that the Pleiades form the central 
group of our whole astral or sidereal system, including 
the Milky Way, and all the brighter stars, but exclusive 
of the more distant nebulae, and of the stars of which those 
nebulsB may be composed. And within this central group 
itself he has been led to fix on the star Alcyone (otherwise 
known by the name of Eta Tauri), as occupying exactly 
or nearly the position of the centre of gravity, and as en- 
titled to be called the central sun. 

Assuming BesseVs parallax of the star 61 Cygni, long 
since remarkable for its large proper motion, to be correctly 
determined, Madler proceeds to form a first approximate 
estimate of the distance of this central body from the 
planetary or solar system ; and arrives at the (provisional) 
conclusion, that Alcyone is about thirty-four million times 
as &r removed from us, or from our own sun, as the latter 
luminary is frx)m us. It would, therefore, according to 
this estimation, be at least a million times as distant as the 
new planet, of which the theoretical or deductive discovery 
has been so great and beautiful a triumph of modem as- 
tronomy, and so striking a confirmation of the law of 
Newton. The same approximate determination of distance 
conducts to the result that the light of the central sun oc- 
cupies more than five centuries in travelling thence to us. 

The enormous orbit, which our own sun, with the earth 
and the other planets, is thus inferred to be describing 
about that cUstant centre — not, indeed, under its influence 
alone, but by the combined attractions of all the stars 
whidi are nearer to it than we are^ and which are estimated 



to amount to more than one hundred and 
millions of masses, each equal to the total mass of our own 
solar system, is supposed to require upwards <^ eig^tfeeen 
millions of years for complete description, at the rate a[ 
about eight geographical miles in every second of time. 

The plane of this vast orbit of the sun is judged to have 
an inclination of about eighty-four d^rees to the ecliptic 
or to the plane of the annual orbit of the easih; mud the 
longitude of the ascending node of the former orbit on the 
latter is concluded to be nearly two hundred and thirty- 
seven degrees. 

The general conclusion of Madler representing tiie con- 
stitution of the whole system of the fixed stars, exdusire 
of the distant nebulsB, are the following : — ^He bt^eves that 
the middle is indicated by a very rich group (the Pleiades), 
containing many considerable individual bodies, thou^^ at 
immense distances from us. Round this he supposes that 
there is a zone, proportionally poor in stars, and then a 
broad, rich, ring-fbrmcd layer, followed by an interra] 
comparatively devoid of stars, and afterwards by another 
umular and starry space, perhaps with several alterna- 
tions of the same kind, the two outmost rings composiDg 
the two parts of the Milky Way, which are confound^ 
with each other by perspective in the portion most distant 
from ourselves. 

Professor Madler has acknowledged in his work his ob- 
ligations, which are those of all inquirers in sidereal astro- 
nomy, to the researches of the two Herschels, Sir WilliaiQ 
and Sir John. The views of Sir William Herschel respect- 
ing the relation of our solar system to the Milky Way will 
naturally recur to the recollection of our readers; and 
while astronomers are anxiously awuting the ahortiy ex- 
pected appearance of the complete account of Sir John 
Herschel s observations on the Southern Nebulae, the fol- 
lowing passage of a letter, which was written in 1885 bj 
that illustrious son of an illustrious sire, from the Gape of 
Good Hope to Sir William Hamilton, may be read witii i 
peculiar interest from the agreement between the views it 
expresses and some of those to which Professor Madler 
had been led : * The general aspect of the southern cir- 
cumpolar region, including in that expression 60 deg. 
or 70 deg. of S.P.D., is in a high degree ridi and magnifi- 
cent» owing to the superior brilliancy and large develop- 
ment of the Milky Way ; which, from tiie constellation of 
Orion to that of Antinous, is one blaze of light, strangelj 
interrupted, however, with vacant and almost stariess 
patches, especially in Scorpio, near a Centauri and the 
Cross ; while to the north it fiides away pale and dim, and 
is in comparison hardly traceable. I think it is impossible 
to view this splendid zone, with the astonishingly rich and 
evenly distributed fringe of stars of the third and fbnrth 
magnitudes, which form a broad skirt to its southern bor- 
der, like a vast curtain, without an impression, amounting 
to a conriction, that the Milky Way is not a mere stratnm, 
but an annulus; or at least, that our system is placed 
within one of the poorer and almost vacant parts of its 
general mass, and that eccentrically, so as to be much 
nearer to the parts about the Cross, than to that diametri- 
cally opposed to it' 

A DOMESTIC SKETCH. 

(Written for the Instructor.) 

A darkened room. Three ehildren—AucB, Charles, and HffK»«f- 

Alic£. — Weep not, dear brothera, for these floods of tears 
May be offensive in the sight of God. 
Weep not, he will not lay ns on the earth, 
Kot loare us orphan'd in our infont years— 
Not take at once instmctor, parent, guide. 
What though all hope from man seems desperate now, 
God's power is mighty and his mercy great I 
What sajrs the holy Psalmist in his book ? 

* Preserve me, God, In thee my trust is sure V 
This was belief. Oh, may we thusbdievel 
And then again, in agony, he cries — 

* Lord, I am desolate; be thou my stay I , 
The troubles of my heart have been enlarged, ] 
Oh, bring me out of my distress, and grant. 
My rock, my stay, my fbrtress, my defence, 
^Medy deliverance, ftn* thy mercy's sake!* 
We are overwhelmed. Lord, are bowed down ; 
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Thy hand can aare na, and thj hand alone. 
Then liear hb praj. Prayt we, alas! but weep. 
How tiiall we pray? Where is onr gentle Mend? 
Were ahe hat here, her fUthAil memory, 
Aldtnif and atrengthening oars, might lead onr hearts 
To plead in worda from God's own holy Book. 

CHATCTjea, — See, even now ahe comes; and, oh, her brow 
Is not 80 donded as an hoar ago. . 
€rod has been merdfliL 

FBDEjrD.— Yes, dearest children— yes, bow down to i nrth. 
Thanking the Lord for hopes so kindly sent 
His hand is ererywhere, and he has stay'd 
Somewhat the progreas ot the dread disease; 
And throogh his mercy yet, dear cliildren, yon 
May Ueas the hand that has raised np from doath 
Toor gentle parent Though all hope was past-- 
Tlum^ tilie grave yawn'd for her, he hdd her baclc ; 
And he is powerfhl, and may grant her yet 
Retnm of health. Pray, then, my children, pray ! 

CHAHfia — ^Best, kindest dearest, next to Iirr the best— 
For yon have train'd us in Uie paths of God — 
We hare look'd, long'd for yon, for, in oar grief; 
Ko promises of grace conld we recall 
Of an the many, many that are writ 
Within his Book ; bnt now a light has broke- 
Bow ftdl of mercy 1— on our sinking hearts 
And now, with yonr kind aid, we will give thanks : 
And win, to tiianks, add our most earnest pruycrs 
For fhrttier mercies trom his gracious hand. 
Complete the woik, my God, thon hast begnn ! 
Oh, for a word, the sliu^ word of health 
Uttar'd by Thee— a lotuc, a glance, a sign 
That *tis thy will that ahe should be restored : 
Kneel, kneel, my sister, let us kned to God. 
Opt kind instmch^ees and onr gentle fHend 
WUl lead the way; and Uien, perhi^M, shall we 
Kamember words that David sang of yore. 
When mingling prayer with praise. 

Fsnon). — Gladly, dear children, will I lend my idd. 
Not could yon choose from out the Bo(A of God 
Wofds of more earnest suppUcating prayer 
Than fhoae of David. As yon wish it so, 
I win pray first then each of you in turn : 
Speak as your hearts may prompt 
The paths of God are merdlhl and true; 
Wait on the Lord, take conrage to yonr souls- 
Walt on the Lord, and raise yonr hearts to him ! 

AucB. — ^Evening; and morning, and noonday. 111 cry 
Unto the Lord of Hosts, and he wHI hear. 

Chasixs.— Lord, frtmi thy blessed sanctuary send help ; 
Send strength from out the towers of Son, Lord; 
Be not for fh>m us, trouble is so near; 
Forsake us not; turn not thy foce away ; 
Give ns some helpl Oh, tar^ not niy God! 

AuoB. — Lord, make the hearts ttiy hand hast bowed down 
To rise agidn, and sing aloud with Joy; 
Kake ns to know of gladnesa and of mirth ; 
Send ta tbt comfort of thy help again I 

Fsiesd.— Ariae, and give ns help, Lord, my Godl 
What time we ure afraid we call on thee. 
For God hath spoken— yea, the Lord hath said 
That power belongs to God. 

CHABLX&— Oh, this is well I 
Tls soothing thus to pray. Bnt see, denr'friend, 
Where, with sweet baby hands dasp'd fervently, 
And streaming eyes, bnt silent still, and mute, 
Deaac Herbert kneels, not venturing to breathe 
His prayers to Heaven. Speak courage to him, then ; 
ToU him that Jesus hears when infonts pray. 

HsBnERT.— I know— I know; but when I try to pray. 
Although so kindly I've been taught, I do 
Forget all other words save only these— 
God spare mamma! 



THE PRIORS. 

BT HADAMB WOLFENSBEBGEB. 

Li ihe winter of 1889 there were two cottages standing 
nde by side, in a small Tillage in one of the midland 
counties of England, which presented the strongest pos- 
sible contrast to each other. One, well built and snr- 
romided by a trim and well-stocked garden, was the pro- 
perty of John Ettriok, who had inherited it^ with the ikrm 
of forty acres adjoining, ftom a long line of indostrious 
progenitors. The other, a miserable mud-built hoyel, was 
oocopied by James Prior, who was only a tenant-at-wil^ 
under the rapacious steward of an extrayagant landlord, 
who disdpated his rents in the luxurious pleasures of 
London or Paris, and knew no more of the state of the 



labourers on his pr<^)erty than if he had not possessed ai 
inch of land in the country. He certainly would not hav 
allowed one of his favourite dogs to haye passed a night h 
such a wretched den as that in which Pnor, his wife, an( 
four children, had, for winter after winter, found thai 
only shelter from the cutting blasts and the nipping tros 
and snow. 

James Prior had been well brought up, as fiur as school 
ing and comforts went; but his &ther, who had been i 
farmer, died a bankrupt when James was only thirteen 
and the boy was taken into the parish workhouse, wher 
nobody called to strengthen his perceptions of the differenc 
between right and wrong. 

The only creature who seemed to feel any sympathy fo 
him was a girl about his own age, whom he passed ereri 
day as he went to work, sitting at her cottage-door in th( 
sun, weaying lace; and as they grew older, they yery na 
turally fell in loye. James neyer considered that thi 
pretty lacemaker might proye a yery useless wife, so h 
marned her when he was twenty-two. Before he wai 
thirty, they had four children to maintain on James'i 
wages of nine shillings a-week, for Mary's hands were n< 
longer in a condition to make lacc. They paid four poimdi 
aryear for their wretched mud hoyel ; and when they wen 
first married, the young wife tried to keep up some ap 
pearance of neatness in the miserable dwelling. But th< 
bright hopes and pleasant fancies common to female youti 
in all classes, were soon quenched in the poor young crea 
ture's heart When she had two children at tiie end o 
two years, she had enough to do to nurse them, and to se^ 
up the rents in her own and her husband's clothes, and U 
gather a few sticks in the dusk to boil potatoes for theii 
dinner. The next winter, James was three months out o 
work, and they got into debt; and after Mary had a tbirc 
child she fell ill, from bad Hying, and lack of warm dotbei 
and firing. Feeble and hopeless, she seemed to lose al 
pleasure in cleanliness and order. Her dirty, raggec 
clothing went on unwashed; she neyer troubled hersel 
to sweep the wet that fell through the broken thatch awaj 
flrom the holes in the uneyen mud floor of her single room 
her bed lay firom morning till night unsmoothed ; and hei 
children were rarely either washed or combed. Jamei 
scolded at first, when he came home after working sb 
hours in the half-melted snow, and found not eyen a warn 
potato fbr his dinner, and Mary wept to hear his re 
preaches. But in a brief space of time she became qmU 
callous. When she heard her young babes ciying for th< 
bread she had not to giye them — ^when, without fire U 
warm them on the long cold winter eyenings, she laj 
down with her little ones on a miserable mattress, to en 
deayour to keep aliye, by her embraces, the warmth o 
life in their little limbs, then she forgot the young loy< 
that had once existed between her and her husband, anc 
she cared not for his complaints, when she knew she hao 
herself so much to suffer. But worse was yet to come 
The woman, maddened by want and sickness, reproached 
the father of her children for their bitter depriyations ; she 
reproaohe4 him who wore away the whole of his hopeless 
existence in arduous toil to keep them all from staryation, 
The man was kind-hearted, but high-spirited by nature, 
and could ill endure to see the sufferings of those dear to 
him; but the reproaches of his wife were more than he 
could bear. He ceased to return home after his day's la- 
bour, and sought warmth and forgetfulness in the yillagc 
alehouse. There he formed acquaintance with men whc 
had found other means than hard labour of making money, 
James Prior had no strong principles of right to assisi 
him to repel their insidious offers. He was not naturally 
disposed to eyil, but he had not the courage to prolong 
the sufferings of his wife and &mily, or to giye up the 
habit of drinking, to which want and despair had driyeii 
him. He had no other means of bettering himself and sc 
he became a poacher, and a sheep-stealer, and a partner 
in many other evil practices, from which he would haye 
shrunk with horror in early life, before his heart was hu> 
dened by haying to keep a wife and fiye ohildreoi on nine 
shilUngs a-week* 
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For many yeftrs ftftenrards, the All cf Jamefl Prior 
brought alternate fkmine and riot and feasting, rather 
than abnndanee, into his.honse; and gradoallj botti he and 
his wife lost, with their self-respect, all regard for the de- 
cencies of life, or the esteem of their neighbours. 

It was true they sent thdr children, and an orphan 
nephew called Ralph Walton, to the village school ; but 
both the boys and girls saw so much evil at home that the 
lessons of their instructors were only empty words in thdr 
ears. But in making snares for game, robbing orchards 
or poultry-yards, or drag^ng flsh-ponds by nighty they 
were their fother's apt scholars. The girls grew up with 
nothing of the delicacy of their sex about them, for they 
had shared the single room of their miserable hovel, both 
by day and by night, with their father, mother, and 
brothers, tor nearly twenty years, and no feelings of 
shame or modesty had ever occurred to their minds. 

Ralph Walton was the only one who remained nneop- 
rupted in this wild and reckless family. He had lost both 
his parents by a fever when he was only eleven years old, 
but the reli^ous and moral principles which they had 
early inculcated seemed, like a pure atmosphere in which 
he Hved and breathed apart, to hong around him and 
preserve him from all mental contandnalion. But the 
poor boy had much to suffer: bis cousins moeked and 
beat liim when he refused to share in their wicked prank^ 
and their mother dealt scanlaly out to him the daily bread 
which, she said, he was too idle to earn ; yet he soon eon- 
trived to get employment from the neighbouring ttamen, 
and worked as hard as his tender age enabled him. 

Ralph had by nature a Hght heart ; yet, wh«i he wa« 
knocked about and laughed at on all sides, sent hungry 
and ra^ed to the fields at mom, and receivod at night 
with blows and scoffs instead ot the lov6 he crated, tears 
sometimes stole over his cheeks as he lay on his straw 
bed, and he prayed to be taken to heaven to join his gentle 
mother. But tAe sun and the fresh spring breete soon 
cheered his young heart, and frcKSh hopes ghiddened hhn 
when his good neighbour John Ettrick spoke kindly to 
him, and engaged him to work on Ms land ; lad his boyish 
happiness was complete, when Lucy, the fiurroer's Httle 
daughter, brought lus diioner to him every day in the field, 
and stood beside him whilst he eat ft The pretty maiden 
was soon the confidant of all his sorrows. Bhe, tooi, was a 
solitary child, having lost her mother in her in&ney ; and 
her young heart rejoiced to have an object for Its love, 
more congenial than her good but stem old fother. 

Lucy hiid been brought up with all the eomibrts and 
Veneres of fife ; and after she knew Ralph Walton, it was 
her earnest endeavour to give him the benefit of her 
abundance. Even when he ceased to work for her father, 
she contrived to lay his breakfast for him every morning 
trader the garden-hedge. When out of school, she found 
time to mend his clothes and knit him good warm stock" 
tngs ; and her fiither encouraged her chuity, for, in fermer 
j-ears, he had known and loved the poor boy's niother, and 
be was grieved that Peggy's son should have iallen among 
such a bad set as the Priors. 

' Wo must do our best to save Ralph fr*om being nnied 
by his wicked cousins,' said the former to his daughter 
Lucy, when the lad was about fifteen ; and Lucy was of 
the same opinion ; so he was regularly hired, and taken 
nto the house as the fi^mcr's servant. Many blamed the 
^Id man for giting his only daughter such a eonpankm ; 
rat John Ettrick knew What he was doing, and he said to 
limself, ' If the lad gees on as well as he has begun, they 
nay foil in love, and weloome. If he makes her a good 
lusbond, she wants nothing more, for they will have p^ttiy 
vhether I live or (He.* 

The yooDg people did fell in love, and the eld fSmner 
hrew no obstfllcle in their way. 

The family of James Prior saw «he good fortune of their 
ineaking cousin, as they called the orphan, with bitter 
'nvy. The eldest sob, Klchardf, had long determined that 
^ucy Ettrick ehouM be his wife, and John Ettriek'9 Itttd 
tie land. He was a ha n ds o me yoctth, first at aH the foirs, 
md cock-fights, and boxing-matches in the eeuntry r^nmd, 



and he flattered himself that no giri eeukl 
His jealousy was terrible, therefore, when he foimd 
self, on all occasions, slighted by Luoy, and ho heard the 
whole coimtry talk of her approaching marriage witfa his 
cousin Ralph. Early habituated to petty crimes, no eon- 
sdentious foeUngs interfered with his eager thirat for tbb- 
geance. His whole family shared his mortification and 
anger, and assisted him to spread abroad reports most in- 
jurious to the character of Ralph. It was said that he was 
often out of the house at nighty no one knew where, tboo^ 
hints were added that he was at loigtii drawn in to take 
a part in the evil practices of his wild coushts. Gom 
and hay disappeared from 3£im Ettrick's fiurm-yard and 
bam in such a manner that it was difficult for tbe fanner, 
after the many insinuations be had heard, not to sospeot 
that his intended son-in-law was in league with the tfaSeVes ; 
and though he forbore to accuse him, he became ittuhmppj 
and anxious, aa the day fixed for his djiugbter'a wedmng 
approached. 

About a week previous he told Lucy one evening that 
he must ride over on the morrow to a village about «ight 
miles from his house, where he had to reoeive a sum nearly 
amounting to a hundred pounds, for cattle he had recently 
sold. * I shall want it for your weddiiu; child,' said he, 
whilst a cloud passed over his brow, wmch grew dsrker 
when Ralph at that moraedt entered from a bade room, 
where he must have heard all ibe farmer had said. J^m 
Ettrick immediately changed the subject, but his maimer 
towards the youth was cold and severe, and both Lu^ and 
her lover were surprised and distressed by the old Ban's 
altered conduct. 

On the following evening the fanner returned from hk 
short journey, and as he rode up the village wae tJiinlring 
with much trouble about the possibility of breaking off his 
daughter's marriage, when, to his astomshraent and in- 
creased dismay, he saw Ralph eome out of a beer-«hop of 
the worst reputation, accompanied by Betsy Prior, the 
eldest and the worst of his female cooans. Th«7 passed 
a gate into the fields witiMmt observing him, and old Et- 
trick returned home with a heavy heart Irritated to find 
that no one there could give him any aeeoont of BjUph, 
he eat his supper in moody silence. Poor Lucy sat op- 
posite to him bending over her knitting but she spoke not, 
till the clock having struck nine^ her fether aaddesly ad- 
dressed her. 

' Lucy, my child,' he said, ' that worthless imow Ralph 
shall never be your husband ; he belongs to a bad ftmily, 
and I have been a fool to expect to find a dove in an ad- 
der's nest. He and those Priors are leagued together, 
heart and soul, and all he cares for here is your money, 
my girl. But he shall never have a penny c^ it» I am re- 
solved.' 

* Indeed, indeed, fiither, you are mistaken,' aziffwerod tibe 
girl, now giving way to her tears. * Ralph lovea both of us 
with his whole heart, and you must net believo what en- 
vious people say.' 

* I never believe half of what I hear/ cried tbe fiurmer, 
* but I believe what I see ; and I saw him this evoiing 
coming out of Carr's beer-shop with Betsy Prior.' 

'Father, are you sure ?' munaured Lucy, for s^ too hid 
heard that the cousins had been lovers. 

' Sure, child .' do I ever speak without \mag sure ?' de- 
manded her fother; < and I think you have proof enough 
that he cares nothing for you, when he stays out till this 
time of night, and Imows that you have been alone the 
Wh^ day. But I wont sit up for Mm any longer ; so lock 
the doon and get to bed, for we must all be up early in thi 
morning.' So saying, the old farmer arose, and Lmy wiUi 
a borsmg heart obeyed her fotther's commands, so fiu- at 
least as to make all the doors secure for the night; hot 
she <£d not retire to rest AnxioasaodfoarfUatthekNig 
and unnsioal absence of her k>vet, and grieted by the me- 
naces of her fother, she sot down on the dde o€ h» bed 
with a troiAyled heart, i^rmtely to weep aad to pray 
that Ralph might TVtarn safe and worthy ef h^ affeciiaa. 
Tweive o'deck had struck, yet her candle still bvraed ci 
a Sttie table before the wh^doiWy whett tmdimiy lier aa&ft 
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pTHmovneed in a tuppreflsed Tdce bj fome one in the 

"t beloir. In the deep stilhiesi of the night, the tones 

thrilled strangely and awftill j through her heart, yet she 

kne^w &t onoe that it was Ralph who called her. She 

sprtuig up, iht clasped her hands with a broken exolama* 

tion at iarprise and joy, and anatohing np the light, glided 

TS|>icU jr and softly down the stairs to the back door where 

lie stobd.. Quickly were the bolts withdrawn, and Lucy 

tiUaiMJiJsi.hw loYer's arms, with many tender greetings, 

; sis ^'^fiefiihad been parted for months instead of hours. 

.'.Ther Aight.was wet and stormy, and the girl's first care 

^IPSjoii^iQ throw finesh fuel on the IdtchsD fire, and to blow up 

l^e^ipoMdering embers to a blase, to dry lialph's drip- 

** ^ ^^ )lt^ use, Lucy, dear,* he said, as she took the wet 
,* 'ilal^^jiiliis shoulders ; ' I must leave you again direotly, 
• uj} X wH most Hkely be out in the rain all night' 
. u' "^--^Jiiu ^ghten me,' she said, looking eameatly at him. 

• jj^WhaA.has happened to take you from home at this hour ? ' 

• * . * ^ia ii long story,' he answered, quickly, * and I should 
l^^jBoffuhatn come home till morning, only 1 feared you would 
||!^*.bflr '4fniens abont me; but dom't tell your ikther, for it is 

Z p.^ iM»:.Tise to iHghten him.' 

ff[\:/\ '^XnU make me tremble,' mufuiuf ed the girl. 

".1. /.There is no cause, I hope,' was the reply. * This afler- 

JKUsn I recdvod a message Arotn my oousm, Richard Prior, 

0$6iK3a» to eome to Carr's beer-house, as he had something 

^^Ikop^rtant to say to me which greatly concerned your 

^-tlla^. I did not Uka tha place nor the company, but still 

• Ttboaght it prudent to go. I only found Betsy there. She 
JiaidlRidiard was aftaid at present to be seen in the neigh- 

^^ hood, but waited for me at a pablieJionse about three 
s c^ as be wanted to inform me abont a plan which 
Jbad disoorered was on foot to set fire to your father's 
_., A staok-yat*d, at the bottom of the back lane, and 
'^Sh«re was no time to be lost, she added, for he could only 
\1|. %tay there tiD eight o'clook. In fiset, when wo reached the 
'. Iiousebe was already gone, and had left word that we 
ilrM^ to follow him to Brinsley Common, two miles further. 
'[.j |{!^JBeitay was still ray guides, axid it was near dark when we 
' >ea«hed a wild bul, half>worked oat of the side of a sleep 
bank, and nearly concealed by Ibrze and heather. Iheirt 
was, bowereF, no one here trat Will Prior, the youngest 
>^ '. , ^^snd the most worthless cf the fiunily, and he laughed 
Lt . : : jbeartily and lo«d when he heard how long I bad been in 
vv^'.'Hsearph.of Riehnrd. In answer to my questions, he con- 
f r- + ■ Yc&scd that he had heard that Bttriok'S farm was to be 
';•; '- ^imed that night, bitt that it was now too hite for me to 
:t''\ ' - ^^ti^k to prerent H, and that 1 had better make myself 
iv • l/<MB^ir(ab]e where I was 9 in foot, he added, he belkred 
'J^' /"^be wbole story was only a trick of his brother Richard's 
:$i' ' ^ -io irtt<5 me a walk over the oo«ntry that stormy night, and 
i'} [ ^hebest thing I couM do was to maka a good supper of the 
- -Jbread and cheese and spirits he set before me, and then lie 
^' "do1?n and sleep for the rest of the night. I now suspected 
^ -was anzloQS to detain mt, and the moire so, when on 
/gdng.'taj^e door I foitnd it fostened on the outside. They 
xigj^ t6liaTe known my strength better. With a couple 
of hWws I dashed the foeble beards outwards, and spring- 
ri^ itbi^gb the opesdngv darted over thenoor at fiiU speed. 
:^lfter tnimiog some distanes, I stopped to consider what 
, Wi beSI-to be done. I now felt sure the bam was to be 
jbedL fo watch it alooe might be at little use, and your 
itther, I ieott^ered, was too old for socii serrioe. I went^ 
Jt^Kved^^ direct to J^aroMr Sndth's, and his two sons 
reiadil^ agreed to join ne. They are now at the bam ; aJl 
j|s stin gA, and 1 raa down to get my gun, and tell ye« 
what #aj^. goi^8 «»• So now, Loey, have m foars---the 
Bierning w91 soen be bere^* 

* (^ dearest Ralpli, for my sake do nothing rash^ !' 
Cried the gtrl, foll^rwiDg Ite eageriy, as he broke from her 
MKi hurried towards the eater passage. 

»]«o^neytrupiney'hei«pUed; 'botlaraslfetam tomy 
fHends,^ so goodbye tiUdayttght;' ad, forgetting to take 
the pbdd agahi aroond fafan, whieh Lucy had hung to dry, 
tiie ywnf man, highly excittd by the adventure haset^ed 
iHlh a B^t heart ta it^ the fc«o Smiths at the bam. 
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With more anxious feelings Lucy regained her 
room, but not to sleep. She who HI I that hour had kn< 
but little of the trials of 1 fe, sat lisieninf( with .'»rror, 
fancying that every blast bron^^- iho sounc fir* -a 
from the corn-yard. More tluA half an hour hac 
passed, when It flashed suddenly on her mind that she 
forgotten to repUuie the bolts of the back-door after Ral] 
departure. Her candle had burned out, but she knew 
way too well to hesitate, and on tip-toe she again descc 
ed the stairs. The light of the kitchen-fire streoii] 
through the open door guided her along the passage, i 
cast a careless glance Awards the blazing hearth as 
passed, and for a moment she stood paralysed at what 
baheld. The walnut-tree cupboard where her father 1 
the night beforo placed the monmr he had received for 
oattle was open, and before it, with one hand ftill of pap< 
and a pistol grasped in the other, stood a man, dressec 
a naook-frook with a black crape over his face. She 
not scream, but perhaps more because she was fo 
miiuite stunned with astonishment and fear than from t 
feeHng of prudence. The next instant she turned and i 
towards her fi^ther's room as noiselosslv as she hnd 
soended ; yet before she reached the old man's door, 
conviction flashed upon her mind, that to arouse him wh 
the robber was still in the house would be to expose 1 
to almost certain death, and, though trembling from h< 
to foot, she again descended half-way to the lutchen, e 
stood with throbbing heart listening for the villain's 
parting footsteps. He went at length, and she heard 1 
softly close the door behind him. Who can describe 
poor girl's agony when she remembered that it was 
her carelessness that he had found it unlocked ! She < 
not thea know that he came prepared to conquer ev( 
obstacle. She proceeded to the kitchen for a light, a 
from thence io her jEhiher's chamber, where, with no cr 
of ahirm, but softly and gently, she awoke him from 
quiet sleep, and told him of the robbery. The farmer ms 
her no reply, but mutteringto himself, ' I expected as muc 
be arose, and having hastily dressed himself he acco 
panied his daughter to the kitchen. The first object tl 
attracted his attention was not his rifled cupboaro, but \ 
plaid of Ralph that lay on the floor before it. 

* Ha, ha ! ' he cried, as he kicked it indignantly fr( 
him ; * I knew at once who had been here. Ungrate 
rascal ! but I had rather he had taken half my propei 
than robbed me of my child ! ' 

* Father, father! you surely do not suspect Ralpl 
cried Lucy, falling on her knees with clasped hands befc 
the old man. 

* Is not that his plaid ? ' he returned in anger. ' It n 
not here when I went to bed, and is still wet — a proof 
dropped it in his haste to be off with his plunder. 

* Oh, indeed, indeed, if his plaid is here I only am 
blame,' was the wild reply of the girl. * He has been he 
but before the robber entered.' 

' If Uie fellow is in the house, why did you not call k 
to seise the thief? No, no, Lucy, vou cannot clear him.' 

* Tet I will swear to you he is mnocent I' 

' You are deceived. His strange absence — that plaid 
the robber's easy access to the house — are sufficient 
condemn him, and he shall cross the seas for his nigh 
work.* 

* He can explain aU — He wUl explain all,' cried Luc 
eagerly. *But hark, hark!' she exclaimed, sudden! 
quringing up as the report of fire-arms came from t 
com-yard. 

Another and another gun was discharged in quick si 
cession, and in an agony of terror she would have rush 
from the house, but the old man, with a strong effort, he 
her back. 

* Let me ga, father; oh* let me go; they are minderii 
him!' she cfied. 

* Mnrdwing wh(m? What does all this mean? ' demand* 
the former. 

* Ralp^ poor Ralph ! He is keeping watch at the bar 
which he he^ was to be set fire to to-night. They ha- 
shot him ! Oh, for pity's sak^ let me go r 
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' If all the Tillalns in the ooontry were astir, there is no 
need for you to expose yourself, child,' was her fiiiher's 
reply ; < and, listen I there are voices and steps approach- 
ng.* 

A pause of anxious expectation followed, for Ettrick and 
lis daughter knew not whether fHends or fbes drew near, 
[iucy's agony was not lessened when Ralph, pale as a 
K)rpse and bleeding profiisely, was supported into the 
dtchen by the two sons of thdr neighbour, Farmer Smith, 
le held out his hand towards her, he faintly pronounced 
ler name, and then, exhausted by loss of blood, he fell 
>ack in a deep swoon. 

* In the name of fortune, what does all this mean?' was 
Fohn Ettrick's eager demand; whilst Lucy, assisted by 
he Smiths, proceeded in silence to bind up her lover s 
>leeding arm, and to administer to him the necessary 
•estoratives. 

* Why, Mr Ettrick,* said one of the young men, * the 
ruth is, I believe, that Ralph was enticed from home to- 
light to keep watch at the bam, that some of his worthless 
cousins might come here to rob the house. We, luckily, 
v^ent with him, but that rascal, Richard Prior, believing 
lim alone, came up stealthily, and fired at him from be- 
dnd a corn-stack. We were nearer than he expected, and, 
leeing Uie flash of his pistol, discharged our guns at him, 
almost at the same moment. One of our shots took effect, 
kud, by the help of our lanterns, we found him weltering 
n his blood, and lying quite insensible near the hedge, 
lis hat had fallen off, and I suppose this pocket-book had 
*olled out of it, for I picked it up on the ground, and Ralph 
Hud he could swear it belonged to you, even if your name 
lad not been on the first leal^ as it is.' 

* Tes, it is mine,' said the farmer, < and contains all the 
noney I received yesterday fbr my cattle. Are you sure 
Kalph had nothing to do with the robbery?' 

* No more than we had ! ' cried both the young Smiths 
it the same moment. * If you have been robbed, Richard 
['rior is the culprit. His body is lying near the bam, if 
^ou wish ftffther proof.' 

* Is he dead?' asked the old man. 

* I cannot say,' was the reply. 

* He must be looked after,' said Ettrick ; ' so come with 
ne, my lads. Lucy can take care of Ralph.' But when 
hey reached the spot where Richard Prior had &llen, the 
yodj was no longer there. Stains of blood and many 
narks of footsteps could be traced on the moist grouno, 
>ut the robber, whether living or dead, had been removed, 
lis hat, which Smith hod kicked on one side, was, however, 
bund in the ditch. His name was written in the crown, 
md within the lining were two ten-pound notes belon^ng 
o John Ettrick, so that even Lucy's evidence was scarcely 
vanling to convict the real robber. But she was never 
sailed upon to give it. The whole family of the Priors 
lad, on the morrow, disappeared from their mud hovol, 
md though much search was made, no tidings were ob- 
ained of them. 

Ralph soon recovered from his wounds. John Ettrick 
leeply regretted his unjust suspicions of the honest young 
nan's integrity, who had suffered so much in defence of 
lis property, and as the best proof of his gratitude for his 
ixertions, he gave him the hand of Lucy in marriage as 
lOon as he had regained his strength. A happier and a 
vorthier couple had never stood before the altar of the. 
rillage church. 

Nearly two years after these events, Ralph Walton re- 
ceived a letter with a London post-mark. It was from his 
sousin, Richard Prior ; and his mind was greatly relieved 
o find that his woimds had not been fatal. Richard had 
mtten to inform him that he and his sister Betsy were 
kbout to leave England as convicts for fourteen years. He 
hen fUlly confessed his attempted robbery at John Ettrick's, 
kud begged Ralph's forgiveness. He entreated him, like- 
rise, to send some small relief to his fkther, who was left 
Jone, in a dying state, in the rillage of N . 

Ralph Ibiled not to comply with this request, and rejoiced 
it the opportunity of making some return to James l^or 
br the protection he had given him when a boy. At the 



end of a few weeks the old man died, blessDng Ralph's 
name. His last adrice to him was, to endeavour to keep 
John Ettrick's little £urm for himself and his children after 
his iather-in-law's death, for when a man has a bit of laad 
of his own, he said, however small it may be, he knows be 
cannot be turned away to-morrow, and he and his ikmily 
will do double work when they feel they are working §at 
themselves, and will disdain to lower themselves by vice 
and idleness when they have the honest pride of independ- 
ence, and fbel they have something to lose. < It: was want 
that first drove me to crime,' were the last words of the 
dying man. < I knew better, but I had not the courage to 
pay for honesty by the sufferings of myself and my wlM^e 
fiunily. I forgot that crime ineritably brings pnnishBieq^. 
and tiiat the ruin of my children, as well as myself must 
be the consequence. You see what we are now. . B^veft 
pardon me, for I have been more weak than wicked I I 
would that I had never been bom ! ' 

THE CRITICISM OF PAINTINGS. 

On entering for the first time a room whose walls an 
lined with paintings, everybody, even the least as well as 
the most refined, is attracted to these objects as soon as 
leisure permits the exercise of attention. The eye involun- 
tarily flits round the apartment, takes in at a glance its 
various contents in works of art, is more impressed with 
some one than with others of them, and, at last, rests with, 
oomplacency on the favourite, suggesting a doser, more - 
various, and elaborate inspection of it. It is, in short, as . 
in entering a library; with this difference, indeed, tha| 
paintings show their features spread out inritingiy before 
the eye, and have, in general, something engaging to eveiy* 
mood of mind ; whei^Bas books cost a more learned atten- 
tion, more deliberate effort^ more special adaptation (tf the 
spirit and sympathies than pictures do, in order to awaken 
a frirther interest. Still, in the case of paintings, as of 
books, the grounds of preference are twofold, having re* 
speot to the subject and also to the style. In both cases 
one subject may fix the choice against another; while 
generally, likewise, a particular manner of treating a sub- 
ject will determine a likiog which would otherwise have 
sought a topic more congenial in itsel£ A striking and 
affecting maimer will, almost in both oases alike, prevail 
over the substance in winning plaudits, since it offers im- 
mediate pleasure, and requires less care and scrupulous 
exactness to estimate its merits. 

These remarks, although often true as respects perma- 
nent judgments, have more special reference to first impres- 
sions of works of art. And, indeed, considering that the 
end of the fine arts is to communicate sesthetical pleasure, 
which, at all events, requires that the method of expres- 
sion should in no case directiy violate that object, we are 
not sure if the tendency of the mind to attach more import- 
ance to the manner than to the matter of a work of art, 
is to be condemned, whatever opinion may be formed of 
the same tendency, when the subject is actual truth, not 
the truth of imagination. But, while the principle itself 
may be d^ensible, the grounds on which it acts may be 
erroneous : a fiilse manner of painting may be pre fe rred 
to a real one; and the choice may be vague, ci^nicioiis, 
indeterminate, as littie able to vindicate to itself its course^ 
as to supply a reason for the minds of others. In paint- 
ing, as in poetry, music, and statuary, a taste fi>rmed on 
immutable laws, however undefined and seemingly shift- 
ing these may be, is indispensably necessary to a judg- 
ment which can be entitled to the name of a pure and en- 
lightened one. It is indeed very generally thought, and 
often said, that a natural taste, as it is called, wiU help a 
man in forming an estimate of works of art» inocmiparably 
more than all ^e rules which have, from the earliest times, 
been collected and promulgated for the education of tiie 
taste. However frequent the misapplication of this phrase, 
and erroneous the inferences from it, it must yet be ac- 
knowledged that, in the thing indicated by it^ there a a 
great and lasting truth. In its use there is an intention 
to oontrast a taste fbnned by reading only, into whidi 
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enters no tivel j sympathy, no unconscious apprecia- 
tion, but only a capacity of criticism by cold, formal rule, 
&s often wrong in its particular application as right in it ; 
"With a taste, the result of a strong, wholesome sentiment, 
iuLving the bloom of life upon it, and large in its range, as 
'Well as yigorous in its sense of excellence. To ourselves, 
'We oonftss, there is something unspeakably refreshing in 
tbe rough, untutored dictate of native genius in its esti- 
mate of works of art, as there is nothing more worthless 
and distasteful than the dull, empty opinions of the meohar 
nical pedant in the arts, echoing in set phrases and for- 
mulas canons of criticism which he is utterly incompetent 
to understand in spirit But how few have this natural 
taste ; and of those who have it> there is no one who is not 
the better of taking a retrospective and cotemporaneous 
▼iew oi art, both as embodied in its works, and as reduced 
to science in speculative criticism. The taste, indeed, be- 
eomes natural through education; ibr no sooner do we 
oome into the world than we are surrounded by influences, 
tlie product of an artificial state of society, and needing 
the limitation of their power, by the return of the spirit, 
through education, to &e fountains of criticism in the in- 
stinots and inspirations of the heart. He who, by the 
rapid insight of genius, achieves this service for himself^ 
and, by a single step from the conventional to the eternal, 
plants himself at the centre of ideas on art, is said to have 
a natural taste; but he differs from others lightly edu- 
cated only in this, that his native force shortened the 
height and number of the steps up which his fellows must 
slowly travel ; not that he and they arrive at conflicting 
points of view. The educated and the natural taste, there- 
fore, are not different, but identical ; they vary only in 
the manner of thdr development. 

True as this is, however, it should be noticed, as it is of 
great importance to remember, that an educated taste for 
pictures does not necessarily imply the formal reception 
of lessons at a school or academy, how valuable soever 
attendance at such an institution is. A good substitute 
for regular instruction on art in the case of the masses is, 
the study of paintings, together with a vigorous attention 
to the impressions which particular ones make on the 
mind, and a comparison of these impressions with those 
recorded by persons skilled in criticism. A few general 
principles, also, known and appreciated, would preserve 
the mind from erring very greatly on one side or on 
the other; present a point at which to commence exa- 
minations; and serve as materials of judgment till the 
taste becomes formed through exercise into something like 
a fixed and personal one. Gradually, and as if without 
cause, the mystery which to most minds hangs over the 
subject when spoken of by accomplished artists, would 
dear off. A feeling of security in the existence of science 
in painting, would grow more lively from day to day. 
Paintings would become poems, written as it were in our 
mother tongue ; identified with life as these are ; and cap- 
able of being media of communion between ourselves and 
other minds with sympathies evolved as ours were. 

It does not fisJl within the limits of this paper to state 
a series of principles which might serve the purpose just 
suggested; but it may be advantageous to take a general 
view of some of the most important of them, relating espe- 
cially to art considered as imitative, and to certain laws 
which regulate the composition and colouring of paintings. 
The most interesting of these principles — one, inde^ 
which directly or indirectly includes all the others — is that 
which has respect to the question, in what sense ought 
works of art to be natural or copies of nature ? In general 
it is suppled by those to whom the subject is new, or who 
have bestowed Uttie attention upon it, that at once, and as 
a matter of course, it ought to be decided, that he who 
comes nearest to nature in his imitation should be awarded 
the highest honours due to art To improve upon nature 
is deemed impossible, and to cherish the expectation of do- 
ing so is esteemed an evidence of vanity. But the paradox 
is nevertheless true, that the most exact copy of nature is 
the result of the poorest art ; ceasing to be furt and entitled 
only to some name which would describe a feat of mecha- 1 



nical skill ; although it is by no means equally true, tlu 
in proportion as a picture recedes from nature it rises i 
its style of art The perplexity which at first exists o 
considering this question is, however, speedily removed b 
distinguishing things that differ. Nature in art ma 
stand for any one of three distinct things. In the first plac< 
it may be taken for a transcript or bare representatio 
of what is, as in a copy of grapes, either in colour or wa^ 
in which the outline* particu^ characteristics, and eve 
minute details, are expressed exactiy as they appear i 
ihe bunch which constitutes the model. In the accon 
plishment of such a work there may be manifest the nic 
eye and dexterous fingers of the worker ; at a little dif 
tance the fHiit may so deceive as to tempt the cupidi^ < 
the observer. But what of that when viewed from th 
point of the fine arts ? Sudi an act of skill may exdte u 
by surprise, and may reaXlj be so creditable in its way a 
to call forth our admiration ; but in our feelings there i 
no element of SBsthetical emotion. Poesy is absent froi 
the work, and no poesy inquires our imagination. It i 
obvious, therefore, that in one sense the most perfect imj 
tation of nature is no proof of excellence in the arts ; naj 
whatever merit such works as those alluded to may have 
they at once sink into contempt so soon as they aspire t 
hold.a place among the works of the fine arts. 

Nature in art, however, may, in the second place, b 
used to describe the life-like, the congruous, and the in 
artificial, considered in relation whether to subject or t 
manner of treatment In this sense it is a quality mor 
or less inseparable from every work of art, and is capabl 
of giving the predominant expression to works of the high 
est genius. Taken with this meaning, as its generics 
signification, it branches off into a thousand senses, en 
bracing, indeed, most works which belong to the arts- 
historical scenes, landscapes, sea views, mountains, lake 
and rivers, cattle, or whatever else belongs to life and ex 
temal nature ; especially such pictures as those of Wilkic 
which are natural in every desirable sense but one — th 
sense yet to be spoken oC The more of nature when use< 
to designate what we are at present referring to, the mor 
of genius is there in a work of art But notice how pic 
tures composed on this conception of nature conform to th 
actual nature which we see in the open fields, and in sc 
dety around us. It is not actual nature which they re 
present — that is, nature seen anywhere exactly as it ap 
pears on tiie canvass. It is nature exalted out of the loi 
and common into the ideal and imaginative ; it is nature a 
descried through the emotions, and modified by the sense c 
beauty. The harsh, the disagreeable, the incomplete, th 
inharmonious, are dther excluded altogether, or thoy ar 
subordinated to the general purpose, and made use of t 
awaken a more perfect sesthe^cal feeling. Unity is the re 
suit of the attempt, when the attempt is successful. Th 
impression made is essentially one only ; not many, no 
diverse, except in order, through diversity, to produce j 
higher sense of unity. A fine pitinting, therefor^ does no 
address itself to the eye, but to the imagination ; it restore 
to us tiie nature not cognisable in dull and mercantile moodf 
but recognised only in seasons of throbbing emotion, whei 
everything seems light and airy, ready with wings to fle 
away, and to bear us away along with it 

But there is a third sense of nature in art, when it i 
used to describe, not a mere copy of nature (the firsi 
mentioned of the senses), nor yet nature elevated throug] 
the emotions (the second and last^nentioned of them), bu 
nature as it is reconstructed in the mind; differing fron 
common nature not only by being ndsed, but^ more essen 
tially and characteristically, by its change into somethiuj 
wholly new, except as it is fi&bricated from materials dc 
rived from general nature and experience. Of this dc 
scription of art Turner's pictures are fine examples, in whicl 
the dreamy beauty that overlies them is felt to be tru 
only of the artist's nature. In a higher sense than som 
others such works are creations. Not only have they n 
corresponding type in outward nature, which is true of al 
works of genius, but they do not awaken the expectatio] 
of finding their likoiess elsewhere than in ourselves. The; 
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»eIonff to a woirld otber than the one we live in, though 
hey describe nothing impossible, nothing whioh the mind 
annot conoeiye to e^t in some fiiirer and brighter region 
ban onr own, if snoh anywhere there be. To those of a 
lard and nngenial temperament, or who are only just en- 
ering on the experiences of emotions derired from works 
f art, no style of conception is more unintelligible thtm 
his. In general it is tamed away firom with dislike, as 
[isplaying affeotation, or with contempt, as unnatural and 
listorted. Sooner or later, howoTer, it begins to create for 
tself, in the true lover of art, the fitting conditions for 
njoying the aerial beauties which it manifests. Anon, a 
jgher and altogether unanticipated experimoe is folt to 
e at hand, a film foils mysteriously flrom the eyes, and a 
ew world, clothed in unearthly beauty, is disclosed to the 
rendering sense, as for the firat time it opens on objects 
efore then invisible to ii 

In the adequate comprehension of the views thus briefly 
nnounced is the only true foundation for the criticism and 
enuine appreciation of works of art Ever shall we be 
pen to seduction by some low but outstanding gaud, or 
3 be led aside firom the creations of transcendent genius 
[irough a folse criterion of exoellence, till we come to dis- 
inguish the works of real and unreal miracles. It should 
observed, however, that pictures vary not only in.kind 
ut in class, and each class has its own special laws by 
rhich its works are regulated. The whole range of his^ 
3ry and fiction suggests its topics ; so does wide and mani- 
>rm nature also. Selection firom these cannot receive law 
rom rules, in the common sense of the term. The expe- 
Lence, indeed, of the grand and mi^estic spirits whose W 
entions survive them in their own immortal works, ftir- 
ishes certain hints of unutterable value to these aiming 
tread nobly in their fi)otsteps ; and to the wovks of such, 
he painter, and also the lover of paintings, whovims to place 
imself in a fitting attitude for receiving impressions, r^ 
ort with affectionate sensibility; inspiring the ideas of 
abject and manner which they i\imish, with the design of 
»ming by suggestion what the laws are, through regard 
which the works before them had been formed. Thenoe- 
)rth, by frequent communion of this kind, and perpetual 
elf-questioning as to the earlier and later impressions re- 
eived, how flir perfect, how far imperfect, in what drcum- 
tances emotion is produced, in what, not; by the inter- 
hange of reference from the nature within them to the 
ature as displayed in the works whioh are the subjects of 
heir study, tiiey find their internal force of belief in art 
rowing daily more clear and accumulative, early prcju- 
ices and misconceptions dissipating, and a theory of art 
lore central and universal beooming better and better 
efined to the mental eye. 

With respect to composition and colouring, it may per- 
aps be enongh to say that both should be regulated by 
he nature and pnrpose of the painting; and, consequently, 
hat in judging pictures we must bo guided in our esti- 
mate very much by the general design of the artist. If 
he subject be a piece like Copley's painting of Chatham's 
ist appearance in the House of Lords, it is evident that 
he grouping of the figures and the disposition of light and 
hade ought to be such as will give most effect to tiie prin- 
ipal person in the picture. If any other figure be more 
•rominent, or even so remarkable as to divide the attention 
dth the chief character, except for relief, the work is 
lulty. Each and all the inferior persons, while they 
hould possess an individual interest, should yet have it in 
onsistenoy with the discharge of their subordinate pur- 
»oses in relation to the central figure. What is true of the 
;rouping is true also of the distribution of light and shade, 
n short, the principle of tmity must give law to every- 
bing ; for whatever distracts the mind impairs sssthetioal 
motion ; one subject of interest jostles against another } 
,nd, suspended amidst the multiplicity of forees drawing 
och their own way, we seek reftige from pain and fotigue 
a escape from the painting. 

But all efforts to understand works of art will prove un- 
availing, unless generously, and with no prudent eoonomy 
ft self^acrifice, we endeavour to place ourselves in that 



point of view from whidi the painter took his eonoepftieiL 
The intention of the artist must be ascertained befrre we 
can even conjecture what we are to look for, and what, if 
present, proves a blunder and offence. The difiScnlties to 
be overcome must be oaloulatod ; of two or many erili 
which often fell in the way of the painter, we must esti- 
mate which is the least ; sometimes we must postpone a 
judgment of condemnation on some particular paH, ttD 
we consider its relation to the whole, and whetiier its 
power may not lie in contrast For this purpose, and a 
order ftilly to appreciate the products of artistic genius, it 
is generally necessary to leave many first opinions loose 
and ready of correction. Nor, with the same riew, can any 
exercise be more profitable or delightful thctn to track the 
course of artists, as from year to year they indicate the 
stage of artistic development at which tiiey have arrived. 
By such means we acquire an affectionate sympathy with 
them in their progress; and love, We all know, is the ooly 
adequate avenue to the knowledge of genius. The in£n- 
dualities of the artist will become fiuniliar ; what in these 
is valuable will be cherished in our hearts; what are 
aberrations from a true standard will be softened so as not 
to be the occasion of defrauding us of the benefit which 
ought, notwithstanding, to accrue to us frt>m the other 
qualities of the artist Uiat in themselves are to be vene- 
rated. 

■ I I T * 

RUSSIAN SCENES AND CUSTOMS. 

About mid-day we halted for dinner at an inn in the nnd- 
dle of the forest. The inns on this road are all of tiie same 
eonstruction; and although veiy unlike such places ia 
England, are by no means unoon^ortable. The ooadunaa 
kn^sks at an immense door, and horses, carriage, and all, 
are driv^i into the house. The traveller finds himself in 
a vast oblong hall, surrounded by the equipages of other 
travellers, and at the forther end of which uiere is anoth«' 
door for his exit The postilions are mending their tackle, 
tiie horses feeding, and flights of fowls fluttering and 
screaming arouna aa they contest with one another tbe 
scattered grains of com. Confosed by th« noise and 
darkness visible of the place, he is guided by his ooaohnan 
to a side door, whioh opens into the portion of the house 
destined for the reception of two-legged guests ; and here 
he finds a suite, generally of three or four large rooms, in 
any one of whioh he may establish himself for his mcaL 
The ftimiture of these rooms, although cheap, is extreme- 
ly handsome ; the chairs and tables bein^ made of Inrofa 
brilliantiy polished, and| when new, bearmg a strong re- 
semblance to satinwood. The walls are covered with bad 
prints, chiefly English, and the window-sills with flowering 
plants, even in the depth of winter. Puring that seasoa, 
and, indeed, for eight months of the year, every apartment 
is a true hot-house, the atmosphere being kept up tt^ 
certain high temperature by stoves. The windows are 
double — that is to say, there are two glazed window- 
frames in each aperture, a single pane of whioh is made to 
open, so as to render a change of atmosphere in the room 
at least possible, while every other joint or seam is care- 
fully pasted over with paper* In each apartment, it must 
be added, there are three or four beds; but these, being 
extremely narrow, take up no more room than a soik» as 
it is not the custom here for the husband and wife to oo- 
onny tiie same couch. 

My dinner consisted of a white soup, made of milk, 
butter, vegetables, and sucking pig, together with a por- 
tion of roasted turkey. The meal, upon the whole, not- 
withstanding the blackness and sourness of the bread, 
was very acceptable to a hunpy traveller; but^ aks' 
with nie it was * toujuurt perdrtx / ' — for five conaeoutife 
days I could get nothing else to eat than white soup and 
roasted turkey. At the inn where I slept, I found a clean 
and eomfortable bed, although the chambermaid had the 
atrod^ ahnost to insist upon my sleeping in one close to 
the hot stove; and I was lulled to sleep by the s(mgs of a 
large company of peasants assembled in the kitohelL Soae 
of &em sung in parts, while the others eontribnted to tiie 
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olioruB^ the music was in general dmple and mournlul, 
and many of the voices were singularly sweet 

In the monmg, as we resumed our journey, J felt very 
aenmbly that I had been traf elling northward fbr some 
-weeks. When I left Paaris, the weather was almost dis- 
agreeably warm ; while here the pools by the road-side 
were corered with ice, and the trees clothed in their winter 
finery of hoar-firost As the beams of the early sun slanted 
through the branches, the effect was the most beautifbl 
imaginable. The fable of the magician's garden seemed 
to be realised, for every leaf was hung with sapphires, 
Tables, and emeralds. The trees were chiefly pines, with 
here and there a few birches, gleaming with a spectral 
w^hiteness through the mysterious gloom ; and below there 
wvs almost always an underwood of juniper, and a rich 
l^een carpet of bkiclsbepry buslus. We at length emerged 
from this seemingly interminable forest, and the yiew 
opened suddenly, disclosing numerous fiirmsteads and 
cottages soahered oyer the fiice of a lather picturesque 
country. The road led across a rapid stream, somewhat 
violent in winter, if one may judge by the strength of the 
breakwaters. These did not form a part of the bridge ; 
but, as is customary in Russia, were constructed at a ms- 
tancc of a good many feet This description of view was 
dosed by the first country seat I had seen since passing 
the frontiers. The ground storey of the building was 
-white, and the upper red ; but, notwithstanding, the effect 
was fkr from being disagreeable. Beyond this the scene 
changed into a most desolate heath, interspersed with 
small pools, with woods and hills in the distance. 

At tne inn where we dined this day the room was hung 
with living ivy, festooned with great regularity. It grew 
in little pots placed on the sills of the numerous windows. 
Haying desired to taste at dinner some London porter of 
which the hostess boasted, it was set before me with sugar 
and a spoon ; and, seeing mo reject these appendages, the 
good woman lingered in the room with evident cnriosity 
to watch how the nasty ibreigner could otherwise swallow 
suck a potion. This mode of serving English porter I 
afterwanls fbund to be customary even in the larger towns. 
The scenery now improved every step we advanced, till 
it became absolutely picturesque, exhibiting all the va- 
rieties of hill and valley, wood and lake, with here and 
there patches of cultivated ground. At every house we 
passed there was one unfailing appendage — a swing; and 
tlie peasantry might be correctly described as being divided 
into two classes — those who were swinging, and those who 
were waiting to get a swing. I observed a mother, passing 
by with her child at her breast eye longingly the tempting 

«lus. At that moment the seat became vacant, and 
he baby to another to hold, she ran to indulge her- 
a swing. The girl who waited at dinner, when 
g by the window, saw the swing unoccupied ; and, 
ling to be called, immediately left the room. I saw 
i across the road, and into the swing ; and, when 
she had made three or four aerial courses, she came back 
satisfied. 7he men swing, standing upon the seat, some- 
times several at a time ; the women in a sitting posture. 
This machine is occasionally made of hewn wood, in the 
form of a gallows ; but in general, it consists of a branch 
of a tree fiistened transversely between two pines near the 
top, with two slender trees hanging down from it, instead 
of ropes, connected at the bottom by what serves for the 
seat Neither hemp nor iron enters into the construction, 
the fastenings being all of tough roots and lichens. — 
\ JUtchis. 

THE GULF IN THE FORUM. 



•A gull having opened in the forum, the gods Indicated that it 
TTould nevet close up till the most precious thing in Rome was thrown 
Into it CurtitA leaped with his horse and armour into it, saying that 
nothing was mor^ truly valuable than patriotism and military vntue.' 
—History qfJtome, 



Thi morning was overcast with thick and misty clouds; 
the thunder p€»led; and lightning flashed along the sky, 

now dartinc? like nn nrmw nnvr aa niiiAlrlv vn.nia'hinrr; 



the rain, which had been long pent up, now lashed wit 
double fury; and the wind, with sighing moan, swept lik 
a whirlwind over the battlenients and lofty towers of ai 
dent Rome. The oracle of Apollo was to be consultec 
Thousands upon thousands flocked towards the fbrun 
while eager expectation glanced in every eye. The age 
patriarch with tottering step, bent thither his way, hi 
long, thin, white hair streaming in the breeze, while eve 
and anon he bared his head and looked devout to heaver 
while murmuring a prayer to Jove to stay his ire. Th 
stately warrior hurried on, with eagle eye flashing, as ii 
defiance of the storm which raged around; now with ez 
perienced hand he poised his spear, as if to test his powerf 
and, feeling these, a grim smile stole over his weathei 
beaten &oe, as proudly he marched on. Thither, wit 
trembling step, hurried the gentle maiden; and as sb 
tripped along, her beauteous eyes she turned, mute bu 
imploringly, to heaven. Children clung closer to thoi 
dames, and looked inquiringly at every face, as if to rea< 
there what calamity was about to happen. The senatoi 
were ranged around; the priest was kneeling before tlj 
oracle of Apollo ; a dreadful silence ; anxiety was picture 
in every countenance. At length the oracle thus spakc- 

* Open shall the gulf remain till the most precious thin, 
in Rome be thrown into it, when it shall be closed fo 
ever ! ' The thunder pealed, the lightning flashed, on swe; 
the angry wind. Dismay was thrown among the senatoi 
and the assembled people. In whispers talked the age 
senators, while the populace kept silent, gazing on then 
relying for their aia. The thunder pealed, the lightnin; 
flashed, on swept the angry wind. At length up starte 
Curtius, the young, the noble, the brave. With arm oui 
stretched he thus addressed the assembled thousands 

* Romans, the oracle has spoken — the gods have decree 
that the most precious thing in Rome must be sacrifice 
to the gulf I (MQ ready to plunge in ; and what is mor 
precious than patriotism and military virtue ? ' Every ey 
was fixed with admiration on the courageous youth. Tc 
thousand acclamations rent the air. But amid these a< 
clamations there arose a wild and agonising scream. . 
young and beauteous fbmale rushed from the crowd, an 
mlling at the feet of Gurtius, clasped his knees to h€ 
snowy bosom with convulsive ardour. Turning roun( 
Curtius tenderly raised the maiden, and fondly presse 
her to his breast. She was betrothed to him. Then ac 
vanced an aged patriarch and his wife — the Anther on 
mother of Curtius. The mother affectionately embrace 
her son, and then beseeched him to turn from such a fate 
but the old Roman, with folded arms, stood, and proudi 
contemplated his son. * Curtius,' he said, * thou art wc 
thy to be a Roman : thy courage is at stake.' Curtii 
embraced again and again his mother and betrothes 
Every eye, save that of the old Roman, was dimmed wit 
tears. The other maidens wept in sympathy for her the 
saw before them ; the aged matrons wept in sympathy f( 
the distracted mother; while the old warriors doubtc 
whether to sympathise with or admire. The thund( 
pealed, the lightning flashed, on swept the angry wini 
Tearing himself fh)m the embraces of his mother and b 
trothed, Curtius, with one bound, sprung upon his mill 
white steed, which neighed and pawed the earth i 
anxious to be free. Ten thousand acclamations rent tl 
air again. Casting one last fond look on those he love 
the rein was slackened, and on careered the gallant stcc 
With lightning speed it rushed ; the earth and sand wer 
by its hoof^, thrown up into the air. Every voice wi 
hushed, and every eye was strained to watch the darii 
youth. On, on they sped — the gulf is gained — one fat 
plunge, and all is over. Two agonising shrieks went i 
to heaven; yet the old Roman stood calmly as before, e 
claiming, * Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori' (to d 
for our country is pleasant and glorious). 
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